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PREFACE 


In    preparing  this   manual   of   surgery   for   the   profession,    we 
have  endeavoured  to  meet  what  we  think  is  at  the  present  time 
a  genuine  need.    The  many  large  and  valuable  text-books  and 
works  of  reference  already  in  existence  are  almost  more  than  the 
ordinary  student  can  master  during  the  time  at  his  disposal.     It 
has  therefore  been  our  aim  to  present  the  facts  of  surgical  science 
in  a  concise  and  succinct  form,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
student,  even  of  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  higher  examina- 
tions.    At  the  same  time,  the  requirements  of  the  general  prac- 
titioner have  not  been  overlooked,  for  we  have  taken  care  to 
discuss  in  detail  those  conditions  which  are  most  likely  to  be  met 
with  in  ordinary  practice.     The  main  difficulty  has  been  to  com- 
press into  a  small  space  the  ever-increasing  amount  of  material 
available,  so  that  we  have  only  been   able   to   sketch   in   out- 
line  much  that  could  have  been  elaborately  described  did  the 
size  of  the  book  permit.     For  the  same  reason,  historical  and 
bibliographical  references  have  to  a  large  extent  been  omitted, 
whilst  diseases  of  special  regions-such  as  the  eye,  ear,  and  female 
genital  organs-are  also  practically  excluded,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  encroach  on  the  domains  of  general  surgery.     The  progress 
of  bacteriology  and  the  influence  of  antisepsis  have  so  transformed 
the  characters  and  extended  the  scope  of  surgical  work  that  many 
of  the  traditions  and  theories  of  the  past  have  had  to  be  discarded, 
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CHAPTER  I. 
INFLAMMATION. 

'Inflammation  is  the  succession  of  changes  which  occur  in  a 
hvmg  tissue  when  it  is  injured,  providing  the  injury  is  not  of  such 
a  degree  as  to  at  once  destroy  its  structure  and  vitality.'     Such 
was  the  definition  given  in  1870  by  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  and 
no  better  has  yet  been  devised,  although  it  is  now  necessary  to 
ampliiy   the    term    '  injury '    to   include   bacterial    invasion,    the 
commonest  cause  of  the  inflammatory  process.     Formerly  inflam- 
mation was  looked  on  by  pathologists  as  always  of  a  destructive 
and  harmful  nature,  but  at  the  present  time  bacteriological  re- 
search has  demonstrated  that  it  is  often  rather  of  a  protective 
or  conservative  character,  being  Nature's  means  of  limiting  the 
advance  of  noxious  micro-organisms,  and  of  finally  eliminating 
them  from  the  system.     Many  theories  as  to  the  exact  nature  of 
the  process  have  arisen  from  time  to  time,  and  even  at  the  present 
day  opinions  on  the  subject  are  much  divided.     Thus,  formerly  it 
was  considered  to  be  a  '  perversion  of  the  natural  acts  of  nutrition 
the  part,   accompanied  by  an  increased  amount  of  tissue  activity 
and  cell-prohferation  ;  but  it  has  been  clearly  shown  by  Lister. 
Cohnheim,  and  other  observers,  to  be  in  reality  associated  with  a 
condition  of  diminished  vitality  of  the  part  whereby  the  living 
tissue  IS  in  danger  of  destruction,  or  of  such  changes  as  will  render 
It  mcapab  e  of  again  maintaining  its  old  functions.     Then,  again, 
some  woud  look  on  it  as  a  primarily  nervous  phenomenon,  the 
injury  to  the  peripheral  nerves  leading  either  to  vascular  spasm 
or  relaxation,  whilst  others  claim  that  the  cells  of  the  inflamed 
area  are  first  aff^ected      The  most  recent  communications  on  this 
subject  are  rather  in  favour  of  the  idea  that  the  primary  lesion  is 
one  ot  the  vascular  walls,  and  would  look  on  inflammation  as  a 
dioturbance  of  the  equilibrium  normally  maintained  between  the 
vessel   walls   and   the   vessel   contents,    whereby    the  latter  are 
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enabled  to  escape  into  the  perivascular  tissues,  and  there  produce 
tne  clinical  effects  so  commonly  seen. 

The  actual  phenomena  of  inflammation  may  perhaps  best   be 
studied  m  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot.     If  this  is  spread  out  and 
examined  under  the  microscope,  the  following  evidences  of  physio- 
logical  activity   may   be   seen  :    {a)  the   flow  of  blood   through 
the  vessels,  as  indicated  by  the  movement  of  the  corpuscles  the 
red  ones,  each  separate  from  the  other,  flowing  in  the  central  or 
axial  current,  the  leucocytes  only  occasionally  seen  amongst  the 
red,  or  here  and  there  one  may  be  noticed  rolling  lazily  along  in 
the  inert  corpuscle-free  peripheral  portion  of  the  tube ;   (b)  the 
constant  changes  in  calibre  of  the  arterioles  independent  of  the 
heart  s  rhythmical  action,  and  influencing  in  a  marked  degree  the 
flow  through  the  capillaries  ;  and  {c)  the  changes  which  occur  in 
the  pigment-cells,  which  represent  the  connective  tissues  of  the 
part.     These  are  mainly  due  to  the  influence  of  light,  the  cells 
contracting  or  expanding  as  the  light  is  increased  or  diminished. 

It  now  a  crystal  of  common  salt,  or  some  such  irritant,  is  applied 
to  the  web,  the  early  vascular  phenomena  contributing  to  inflam- 
mation may  be  readily  observed. 

I.— The  Vascular  Changes  in  Acute  Inflammation. 

A   momentary   contraction   may   perhaps    be    noticed   in   the 
arterioles  of  the  part,  but  this  is  only  apparent  in  inflammations 
produced   artificially,   and   is  of  no   known   significance.     It   is 
tollowed  by  a  condition  of  Hyperemia  of  the  inflamed  area,  as 
manifested  by  a  rapid  and  lasting  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the  blood-flow  (accelem- 
tton).     I  his  IS  a  peculiarly  vital  phenomenon,  and  opposed  to  the 
hydrostatic  law  that  when  fluid  is  flowing  through  a  tube  or 
rof      f  .?  a  fixed  pressure,  if  the  lumen  is  suddenly  widened,  the 
rate  of  the  blood-flow  is  diminished.     This  increased  rapidity  of 
the  flow  lasts  for  a  while,  and  then  the  current  gradually  becomes 
slower  and  slower  (retardation),  rs  if  an  ever-growing  obstrurtion 
existed  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  ;  then  a  period  of  oscillation 
will  be  noticed,  the  blood-current  swaying  forwards  and  backwards, 
and  finally  a  condition  of  stasis  or  still-stand  is  arrived  at,  which 
rnay  or  may  not  end  in  actual  thrombosis  or  intravascular  coajjula- 
lu\    I^"."ng  this  period  considerable  changes  have  occurred  in 
the  behaviour  and  condition  of  the  vessel  contents.     Thus,  almost 
as  soon  as  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels  occurs,  the  leucocytes  tend 
to  collect  along  the  walls  in  the  peripheral  inert  layer,  seeming, 
as  It  were,  to  fall  out  of  rank.     This  process  first  commences  fn 
the  veins,  but   can   be  observed   in   all   the   vessels.     The   red 
corpuscles  also,  which  formerly  had  flowed  along  separately,  now 
tend  to  adhere  to  each  other,  and  to  the  vessel  walls;  running  into 
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____^__ II 

The  second  factor  in  the  vascular  changes  must  now  be  con 
^iT^'  r^'l  ^^'^dation,  a  proceeding  which  becomes  evTdent  at  a 
very  early  stage.  Every  element  in  the  constitution  of  he  blond 
participates  m  this  process.  The  leucocytes  are  the  first  to  nass 
aSlfries  Thl'^  "'"''  -P^-l^/hose^of  the  smaller  veins ?nd 
fr^^i-A  ^  P'°^^^^  '^  ^  ^t"^^ly  ^'ital  one,  brought  about  bv 

fr^.^^  .''l"'°r-"''^*  '  ^  '"^^"  ^^"^  °^  outgrowth  of  the  leucocyte 
{pseudopodum)  is  inserted  between  the  endothelial  cells  linfn! 
the  vessel,  whose  cohesion  has  been  probably  interfered  with  b>^ 


crowded  withTucVcvlt    vlrh  n  LvLS'nl^^^^^^  "^'•''  '^^  P^T ^^^^  >« 
tion  into  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue      ^  """^  '"  P'"""''  ofmigra- 

£cocyt?flTwr^t?Il°f  "fi;     ^"'°  *''^  '-^^"^  *h^  protoplasm  of  the 
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it  may  die  or  be  broken  up  at  once,  setting  free  fibrin  f^r^^.f 

the  scavenseW  oHhe  bodv  nr^c  ^T^'^'^'T  """"y  ^^  ^°°^^d  °"  ^^ 
fi^of    ""="&^'^oi  ine  Dody,  or  as  advanced  ffuards  whirh   at  fh^ 

externa  fo^.,''"^^'  °'^"''l  ^"  ^'"^^  '-^^"^^  ^"acks.  When  once 
nSttTrlliffuseLbro't  '^'^  "7  'r^''^"  "P  '-^"^  ^heir  coJourLg 
by  them  '      '^  "°  ^"''*^^'  P'"""*  ^^  ^^"°^™  to  be  played 

liuinons  rne  amount  of  plasma  which  passes  throucrh  th^  w^llc 
oTpai-pr  fVinv.  4-u„  1     1      .  ,     '  ■/       '■"'^  iransuaation  is  soon 

th.r^l.      "«'  .^°"lt,tuting  an  inflammatory  form  of  c^dema     if 

the  exudation  ?f f  ''T'^'l  °'  '""'^'''^  '""^  -^"^  drains^wa"    ' 
rne  exudation  take  place  from  a  serous  surface— ^./r    nleura  nf^H 

n^drthrc^vS   "Tis'^f'rr^^^  ^"•'^  passef-'mtTn/dTs:  • 
sooner  ^laSr^^^^^^^^  S^ttVoJ 

Looked  at,  then,  simply  from  a  vascular  point  of  view, 
Inflammation  =  Hyperamia  +  Exudation. 


INFLAMMATION 


be  so  easily  observed,  Inl^i^^^r^l^T.  Zt^Z'Z''''''  ''^''^' 
II.-The  Tissue  Changes  in  Inflammation 

par?pSyeTb7tS;rssrrinr  'T  ^"  f-^^ence  as  to  the 
may  still  be  points  tfbe  eluc  H^l.T      /?. '  ^'"'  '^^^^'^^^^^  there 

patLogistsis^atthepresLfdVt^^^^^^^^^^^ 

number  of  cells  whe^oLct^fanTnV"^/^'*  '^^  ^"^"^^"^- 
due   to  the    proliferation    of    th.        '"^^"led  area  was  entirely 

Lister,  as  far^back  afiS.S  LlLtaiTeTt?'^'-*'''"'  corpuscles, 
the  tissues;  and  when  cSS^n  1867  H  P^-f  ^ u"°"^*'^°"  ^^ 
of  the  leucocytes,  everything  nVheprJc^ss'of^n'fl  *''  '^^'"^'°" 
attributed  to  them.  Since  that  da?p  W.i  ?  inflammation  was 
observers  have  worked  at  the  same  nrohl'"/"^  "'^"^  °*'^«'- 
amount  of  fresh  light  has  beenTrown  n^I^h  ^''^  ^  considerable 
ments  consisting  in  the  insertion  nff  ^^f  ^"^^^^^  ^^  ^^P^"- 

toneal  cavity,  and  brothers  Sctl  7''^".^°?'"'  ^"^°  the  peri- 

phagocyticfu^Actions^f  1  ucocy  sind  theTnfln  ^'^T'l^'^^  '""^ 
(p.  18).  Much  of  the  difficukv  Ih^i  1!  '"^"^"c«  of  chemiotaxis 
tion  has  arisen  froni  a  confuS  ^^*  ^as  enshrouded  the  ques- 
mation  and  repair  At  one  time  r.^'"  """  "^^^^^'^^  ^^  '"A^'"" 
of  an  inflammatory  na  ur"  IZ  tTV'^f  ^^u^'  ^^^'^^^  °"  ^^ 
lesion  in  the  body  can  occ'  -^^V  .  "^^"*  ^^^^  although  no 
matory  reaction,  yet  the  tme  rroce"^  0^''^'"  ^"^°""t  ^^  ^'a-"^" 
nature.  Again,  t  is  important Cnfff  °\'^P^}'  ^^"not  be  of  that 
which  occfr  in  aiura^rchlf  ^^^^^^^ 

between  those  met  with  in  snnprfini-oi  I  ^  inflammation,  and 
bacterial  origin  or  ^o  of  th?nm  ^"^  ^"^P  P^^^^  '  ^^hilst  the 
account.        ^  ^''^  P'°^^'^  '""st  also  be  taken  into 

primary^'e^cfortrtSue'^Van"  "T  -'^-".^  ^"^^^-"  ^^at  the 
bacterial  activity,  is  to  paralvL  "Lm  Ih  '"«f  "^"^^^ions  due  to 
with  leucocytes,  and  wth?Sodnr!nV  ^^^  ^'^^^"^^  infiltrated 
multiplication,  the  nrotonl..^  ?  of  exudation  and  of  microbic 
refusing  to  take  un  tl2  ^  ''  "  ^^  ^^"'  coagulating  and 
known'as  0  fgulaTion  Ne"^^^^^^^  constituting^^  con^dition 

absorbed  entirely  by  the  Ip^^^I  7  "^''?*'^  ^'^'^^  i^  in  time 
tonizing  activity  of^he  bit  7.  ''•  °'  ''  ^^^"^^ed  by  the  pep- 
a  mass%f  man  round  cdk  Tn  '^''/"f ',  «°  [hat  it  is  replaced  by 
through  them,\nd°  soLt?ii's"Sow^il^^^^^^  fluids  transudin?. 

rSri^^-^i:  :::^^i^^^p?^^^  ^ 

round    cells'  derivSrirM^l  ^con^:^- ^S^^^-^-^: 
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by  means  of  which  most  of  the   leucocytes  are  absorbed,  and 
repair  is  brought  about ;  or  the  whole  mass  may  be  liquefied  and 
break  down  into  pus.     In  non-bacterial  inflammations  of  super- 
ficial parts  the  amount  of  effusion  between  the  individual  cells 
may  be  so  excessive  as  to  separate  and  disintegrate  them,  and 
thus  Colliquative  Necrosis  may  be  induced,  as  occurs  in  the  forma- 
tion of  blisters  after  a  burn.     Once  more,  acute  inflammation  of 
mucous  membranes  may  be  associated  with  active  proliferation 
of  the  surface  epithelium,  as  in  catarrhal  and  gonorrhoeal  affections. 
In    chronic    inflammations,   on    the   other    hand,   active   cell" 
proliferation  is  a  most  important  element  in  the  process,  resulting 
in  sclerosis  and  induration  of  the  parts.     This,  however,  mainly 
affects  the  interstitial  tissues,  and  thus  the  true  structure  of  the 
organ  may  be  impaired,  whilst  the  connective  tissue  increases  in 
amount. 

Terminations  of  Acute  Inflammation. 

These  vary  according  to  the  cause  of  the  mischief  and  the 
intensity  of  the  process.  They  may  be  described  under  five  dis- 
tinct headings : 

I.  Resolution,  or  the  restoration  of  the  part  to  its  natural  condi- 
tion and  function.     This  can  only  occur  when  the  injury  has  not 
been  so  severe  as  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  affected  tissues,  and 
when  the   vascular  changes  have  not  gone  further  than   stasis. 
When  once  thrombosis  has  occurred  in  a  vessel,  the  parts  can 
never  be  restored  to  the  status  quo  ante.     The  phenomena  of  reso- 
lution will  be  merely  those  of  inflammation  in  a  retrograde  order- 
viz.,  an  oscillatory  movement  will  first   manifest  itself  amongst 
the  corpuscles,  and  gradually  the  blood-stream  will  be  restored, 
slowly  at  first,  and  more  and  more  rapidly  afterwards.     The  ad- 
hesiveness of  the  corpuscles  will  disappear  by  degrees,  and  it  will 
be  some  time  before  the  peripheral  inert  layer  can  be  seen.     The 
exuded  leucocytes  find  their  way  back  into 'the  circulation  either 
through  the  vessel  walls,  or  to  a  greater  extent  via  the  lymphatics, 
or  else  they  may  be  disintegrated  in  the  tissues  and  absorbed. 
The  fluid  exudation   will  be  removed  by  the  lymphatics.     For 
some  time  after  an  acute  attack  the  vessels  of  the  part  remain 
somewhat  dilated  from  simple  loss  of  tone,  but  this  also  gradually 
disappears. 

2.  Organization,  or  Fibroid  Thickening,  occurs  when  the  inflam- 
matory process  is  not  arrested  until  after  the  occurrence  of  throm- 
bosis, but  has  stopped  short  of  suppuration.  The  parts  under 
these  circumstances  cannot  be  restored  to  their  original  condition, 
but  changes  take  place  in  the  cellulo-plastic  exudation  and  in 
the  connective  tissue  around,  which  result  in  its  transformation 
into  cicatricial  tissue,  and  hence  the  details  of  the  process  will 
be  similar  to  those  described  under  the  heading  of  '  Repair  of 
Wounds' (Chapter  VII.).  ^ 
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increases  in 


in^TcSpTer.ltr™^  '"'  *""'^'  '^-"^  "'''ho^  evid^niTo^-H^ 

du'e-dff?o%t'\i":i,v°T.°h"  "■""'•  °f '"fl™-''™.  and  is 
tissues  attackedTchapter  IV  )  "     "  "'"'""'''^  °'  ""^ 

OUnlcal  Siitiis  of  Inflammation. 

Heat'-An  inflamed  pTrtfeels^^^^^^^  of  function, 

perature,  if  taken Tv  .'nrfn^ith  ^"'^''  ''"'^  ^^"  t^'"" 

raised  above  thaTo'^tht  suiou^d  ngTC^' The'ci  '^  'f  fj^^'^ 
the  increased  amount  of  blood  flow^nl  throu  Ji^^  cl  f  '\  '' 
shown  that  nearly  twice  as  much  h  S.H  r  ^^^  r  ^^hnheim  has 
paw  of  a  dog  as  fron   ^  hen    h.  IT'""^  ^'""^  '^"  inflamed 

strated  that  fhe  tempera?urfoLri;/^''l  ^  ^^"^°"- 

than  that  of  the  blooKf  the  cen'r"  of  Xe'c  rr.%^-^  "'^"^  '?'^'^^^ 
heart.  Necessarily  where  active  dem?r  J      ^'^^^"/^  'on,  i...,  in  the 
are  occurring,  as^n  an  Tn  Wd  ^u     ^ctS  "  °f --^^  ^han^ 
is  produced  ;  but  it  is  relativelv  ^n  ir,f,l\,  .      amount  of  heat 

may  be  neglected.     The  c.ui  '"  ^"^"^'ty  that  it 

the  blood  is  noted  elsewhereTp   4  '"'  ^^'"Perature  of 

tern^i^tth^by  The  °int4tS"  1  ^^  P^"^^^-^  "-- 
pressure  of  the  exucadon   so  th^  TT     'l"'"'"'  ''^"^   ^^^  ^he 

the  density  of  fasciaf^ 'fiC;^;lestnrts  "swdr'  ^''  '"" 
readily  occur,  e.g.,  in  the  nilm  of  thf  k  i  '  ^^^.^'^'"&  cannot 
testicle.     Possibly  thLvurl.Hnn  u    ^'''"'^'  °''  '"  the  eye  or 

action  on  the  ner4  tern^inak  "^  "'^  ^'"'^  ^°'"^  ^'''^^t  -"t^ating 
.    The  special  feature  of  inflammatory  oain  is  thnf  u  ■       , 
increased  on  pressure,  whether  inti  in^sic-"  .  n      ''  ^^'"'T 

lnfl:;;;s^i^r or  ^nr •  tSo^ rf  ~  "^-'^ - 

much   incre^d,  whereas '^i:^  ^?  Ir^a^^l^:  ^^ 

The  pain  of  suppuration  is  throbbing  in  ch-irarfpr  •  ..f       •   ^ 
miicoHs   nwnbmue,   scalding,   buniin^    or    ..Hnv      'f     """ -"S^"'^^' 
W(7«5;«mim«^,  stabbinfr-  of  infl  ^'^  ;    gntty  ;    of  an    inflamed 
often   worse  a     n^u  .  ?>f  an  Tnflre/r''/' f^^'"^  ^'^  ^°^'"^'-  '"^^ 
the  organs  of  ^.;}.,  .i  ^t Slllt.rS:^  ^r^itt.i^?^ 
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pain,  but  much  exaggeration  of  the  special  sense,  e.g.,  flashes  of 
light  in  retinitis  and  noises  in  the  ears  in  otitis  interna. 

The  pain  is  not  always  limited  to  the  inflamed  part,  but  is  often 
experienced  also  in  distant  regions,  either  through  a  similarity  of 
nerve-supply  or  from  the  fact  that  a  sensory  stimulus  is  always 
referyed  by  a   patient   to   the  end   of  the   affected   nerve.      For 
example,  in  hip  disease  the  chief  pain  is  often  felt  in  the  knee, 
because  the  two  joints  have  a  similar   nervous   supply.      Thus 
the  hip-joint  is  supplied  by  the  great  sciatic  through  the  nerve 
to   the  quadratus   femoris,   by  the  anterior   crural    through    the 
nerve  to  the  pectineus,  and  by  a  twig  of  the  obturator  entering 
through  the  cotyloid  notch.     The  knee  is  supplied  by  the  great 
sciatic  through  the  three  articular  branches  of  the  popliteal,  by 
the  anterior  crural  through  the  nerves  to  the  vasti,  and  by  the 
deep  branch  of  the  obturator  entering  at  the  posterior  ligament  of 
Winslow.     In  yenal  calculus  or  colic,  pain  is  referred  along  the 
course  of  the  genito-crural  nerve  into  the  groin  and  front  of  the 
thigh,  and  is  often  accompanied  in  the  male  by  retraction  of  the 
testicle  on  the  side  affected.     In  spinal  caries  pain  is  frequently 
referred  to  the  terminal    branches   of  the   nerves   issuing   from 
the  part  affected,  e.g.,  the  so-called  ♦  belly-ache  '  of  dorsi-lumbar 
disease. 

Redness  is  due  to  the  hyperaemic  condition  of  the  inflamed  part ; 
it  is,  of  course,  only  present  when  tolerably  superficial  regions 
are  involved,  and  its  intensity  varies  with  the  stage  of  the  inflam- 
matory process.  In  the  early  active  hyperaemia  the  colour  is  a 
bright  rosy-red,  fading  rapidly  on  pressure,  and  returning  equally 
quickly.  In  the  stage  of  retardation  the  redness  is  more  dusky, 
smce  the  blood  is  longer  in  passing  through  the  capillaries,  and 
so  becomes  more  deoxygenated ;  the  colour  does  not  disappear  or 
reappear  so  rapidly,  and  a  slight  yellowish  tinge  often  remains 
from  extravasated  haemoglobin.  When  stasis  is  reached,  and 
a  fortiori  when  thrombosis,  pressure  will  not  remove  the  red  colour, 
and,  should  such  a  state  persist  for  long,  definite  and  permanent 
pigmentation  of  the  part  may  remain. 

The  redness  is  not  always  most  marked  at  the  focus  of  the  dis- 
turbance, as  the  portion  inflamed  may  be  non-vascular,  e.g.,  the 
cornea  or  articular  cartilage  ;  in  the  former  of  these,  the  redness 
is  most  marked  in  the  ciliary  region  as  a  zone  of  deep  pink  injec- 
tion. The  same  absence  of  redness  is  observed  in  iritis,  owing 
to  the  excess  of  pigment  hiding  the  dilated  vessels ;  but  in  both 
cornea  and  iris,  the  inflammation  may  in  rare  cases  be  so  pro- 
longed or  acute  as  to  cause  these  structures  to  become  evidently 
vascular — in  the  one  case  from  the  formation  of  new  vessels, 
and  in  the  latter  by  the  total  removal  and  absorption  of  the 
pigment. 

Swelling  is  the  last  of  the  Celsian  signs  of  inflammation,  and  is 
due  to  the   same   two   causes,  viz.,  the  hyperaemia  of,  and  the 
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exudation  into,  the  mrt      M„^  -i      .         ~ 

depends  upon  the  .-Sne^s  oT  the  \-'^;'  f""""^  °^  tumefaction 
-sil'ility  of  the  tissue,  uu\tTmLZro  'f  "■^'"'^'^'  ''"'»  the  disten- 
an.ount  of  pain.  In'some  cas^X  '  tl^S.Zr ""^^  "'^'^  *^^ 
liy.i  th.ckand  Hrin  fascia   not  oniriVfh  •^"^''''^^ '''^°^«''"' 

s.dorable,  but  swelling  niX  occur  .vl'      f     '"'^V'^  P''^'"  ''^'y  ^^n- 
^..-..  over  the  i)ack  of  the Tr  ml    n  n 7   '"'".  ^'^"  '"Aamed  area, 
wiiere  the    inflammator/p  nduc      ^S!''  ^^""T'      ""'  ^  '^^^ 
subjective  phenomena    are^^       nimised  ^K-'"  "    'm^    *'^^"^«   ^^^ 
the  occurrence  of  anlema  at  -  ZiT.  T'''^'  '""«trations  of 

tions  of  the   sole  of  tie  foo/'f^ ''''"",''"  T^ 
inflamed,andincasesofs  £r'nll.     ''^'''^''  ^^''""  ^^e  scalp  is 
is  no  exteinal  wound    L^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

known  as  Potfs  puff^  tl  our    '  wir""    !'""  ^^.''^''^IP  ^^  seen, 
th(,ugh  diminishing  SS°«   do:.      /"^'  -'"f  '°  inA'-^'^mation 

Impairment  or  lSss  of  Funct  n„  ,"«     "'^   "^"""^'y  disappear, 
sign  of  inflammS,  Lurs^^fe  ,K^""'  ;^  concomitant 

of  the  process.upon  thTtic  on  'thL^Lrt  "lutT^^""^  '^''' 
to  the  pam  which  is  often  elicited  v  ff  ^  I-  '^'"^^  '"  measure 
an  inflamed  eye  can  se^  but  li  li  ^  '"'ttemp  mg  to  use  it.  Thus 
naturally  kept  at  rest -Lrhnhl-M-'  "'"'''''''  ^^en  inflamed,  is 
have  tliL  CctiS'if't  t  Tle^^r^-'  '''^'T''"^^^  ^'^'"«y«' 
many  similar  illustrations  migdu  lie  added."^"'*^  dnnmished  ;  and 

General  or  Constitutional  Symptoms. 

impo;;^;"x:':^r.rrk- 1:^^^^^  ^  t"i-^^  -^ 

in  one  word,  xiz.,  Fev^er  or  pvrfxh  'H  P°'''""^^^  maybe  written 
o  the  febrile  state  may  be  ^Sfly  stated" /^f  r^'  characteristics 
elevation   of    temneritnr^     ..Z.  •    ,    ^"  '^^  ''  greater  or  less 

acceleration  in  tT^frate  of  theT'^^f r'"^'  ''\'^'  ''  corresponding 
If  it  continues  foanv  time  the  n<-''?  '""^  °^  ^^^  respirations^ 
and  loses  muscular  power  ''^"  P'^^'^"*  b-^«'"es  thin,  emaciated, 
furred  ;  and  in  thelater  ^tl^es  ^r^""  ^  'f -'^'y^  i^"^>  *he  tongue 
the  lips  and  teeth  are  iisu^fly  co  /red  wiH  •'^^^ '^^PP^ehended, 
tions  consisting  of  inspiss-^tecrmn  '"^''T'''^' (°'' ^^^""^"J^- 
appetite  is  impaired  diSoni.  '%''"'*  ^°°^  ^^l'"^)-  The 
stipated:  any  motion  pfied"  I  ""P^'-^^,^*'  ^"^d  the  bowels  con- 
is  scanty  and  lug  IcoCred  'd  '"'^'"^'^^  °'^""'^'^'^-  ^he  urine 
urates,  the  produc  s  o?  extessfve  t^.  "',  '"  "'"^'^  "^  "'-^''^  ''"'' 
clinically  by  adding  an  enml  nirf   ^i^'^^,  ^'!'-"?f?e,  as  demonstrated 

to  some  urine   wEcrXL^o/     .'°^'  T'""  ''^^'^^  '"  ^  ^^^^-tube 
top  of  the  fluid  giving  rTsfio.^^^  "^  ^^  ^'"  ^^"^  «"  the 

canciy  in  appearance.^    The  ski^of  .n' "^     *  resembling  sugar- 
I>ut  by  no  means  necessarily  so  "^'  P'''*'""'  ''  ^^^^^  '''"y. 

In  former  days,  when  thr  nr.^t:        t 

y  ,  \\nen  the  practice  of  excessive  bleeding  was  in 
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vn^'ue  for  all  inflaniinations,  the  appearance  of  the  blood  was  care- 
tully   noted,  as   it    was  supposed   to  tiirow  some  li^rht  up,),,  the 
patient  s  conchtion.     We  now  know  that  the  blood  wiien  drawn 
from  the  hody  docs  not  coagulate  rapidly  in  many  inflammatory 
fittections,  and  iience  the  coloured  corpuscles  running'  into  rouleaux 
or  masses  sink,  leavinf,'  the  upper  part  of  the  fluid  almost  colour- 
less and  this  on  clotting  will  form  a  yellow  or  '  buffy  coat  '  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  darker  mass  below.    Inasmuch  as  there  is  rela- 
tively more  fibrin  in  this  upper  stratum  than  in  the  lower,  it  will 
contract  more  readily,  and   thus  become  '  cupped  '  or  concave  on 
Its  upper  surface.     Such  changes,  however,  occur  in  conditions 
other  than  inHammation,^.^/.,  after  severe  exercise,  dining  anc'  nflur 
pregnancy,  etc.,  and  so  are  of  no  clinical  import.     The  red  cor- 
puscles are  not  much  affected  by  simple  inHamniation    ;  but  in 
septic  and  infective  cases  they  are  broken  up  nnd  the  ha>moglol)in 
IS  disseminated  through  the  plasma  (p.  91)       [  'tom  recent  obser- 
vations   It  appears  that  the   white   corpuscles   are    increased   in 
number  in  all  inflammatory  affections  which  go  on  to  suppuration 
especially  if  the  pus  is  pent  up  in  a  cavity. 

The  terms  crisis  imd  lysis  are  applied  to  the  terminations  of  the 
tebrile  state,  the  former  implying  a  rapid  disappearance  of  the 
tever,  accompanied  usually  by  what  is  known  as  a  '  critical  evi- 
cuation,'  either  from  the  skin,  bowels,  or  kidneys;  the  latter  term 
indicates  a  gradual  defervescence. 

Causes  of  Fever. 

The  temperature  of  the  body,  it  is  well  known,  is  controlled  by  a  principal 

heat-KovernuiK  centre  m  the  medulla,  assisted  possibly  by  accessory  centres Tn 

the  cord,  and  is  mamtamed  by  the  establishment  of  equilibrium  tetween  the 

amount  of  heat  lost  from  the  skin,  by  the  breath,  and  in  other  directions  and 

the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  the  tissue  metabolism  occurring  in  the  vi™ 

generally  and  especially  in  the  voluntary  muscles.     Pyrexia  is  nece  sar  ly  due 

o  one  of  two  conditions,  vu    a  decreased  loss  of  heat,  or  an  increased  produc 

cnnri;tiln   fn  iT'  "  '"^  ^^'"'^''^1  t^^a^^'e  Proposition  when  we  look  at  the  patient's 

•.rHv       "■  T^^Tf  ''^•''"■^  ^'"^''"  ^°  conclude  that  fever  is  due  to  increased 

activity  in  the  heat-forming  tissues,  especially  the  muscles,  a  fact  which  explains 

the  rapid  emaciation  and  loss  of  strength  under  such  circumstances,  and  the 

existence  of  a  large  amount  of  extractives  in  the  urine.     In  all  probab  litv  this 

mcreased  activity  is  due  to  the  excitement  of  the  heat-produdnrcentre  by 

„?i^?  Py'-''ge"ou«  f'ody  developed  by  the  local  inflammatory  process.     ExperU 

nients  have  shown  that  the  fibrin  ferment,  as  well  as  many  of  the  toxinec 

produced  by  the  action  of  mir    ,  ,rc.nism.^  if  injected  into  the^chrulation    n  a 

pure  state,  possess  such  a  power.  .lthou«!,  it  is  quite  ■  n  open  question  whether 

the.se  bodies  act  through  the  nervou ,  sys'^m,  or  dire.ily  on  the  tissues 

In  regard  to  the  symptor,  ■  ..,   ,.ner,  it  may  be  stated  briefly  that  they  are 

n  large  part  due  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  increased  temperature  upon 

the  constituent  cells  of  glandular  and  other  organs;  it  is  still  uncertain  whether 

notH.^P  f."^l?  ""!"  ^-  '^'IP'^'"'^^  ^•."'P'y  by  the  pyrexia,  or  whether  they  are 
not  due  to  alterations  in  the  composition  of  the  blood.  The  phenomena  in  ques- 
tion are  termed  by  different  pathologists  •  acute  or  cloudy  swelling.'  ■  granular 
feneration  a  burninous  infiltration, '  etc.,  and  are  characterized  by  the  organs 
becoming  soft,  fnable,  and  more  or  less  swollen.  The  secreting  ceUs  of  glands 
aie  increased  in  size,  and  the  protoplasm  becomes  markedly  granular  so  that 
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a.K  interfere  with  its  contractility  The  e(rerTn'°"i  ^^["^  '""*''  '^""''i' «r 
-fthechKestive  system  explains  manv  ,ffh„f.  •rf^'^"''"^'^''  "P""  'he  Klancls 
AS  their  function  is  larKo  y  in,,  "  ref  fh  r''''''  ^lanifestations,  inasmuch 
"nahle  to  excrete  the  normal  am  nt  ,f  .li  '"'"'f.>  ^"^'  ''"^'^a'  KlandT  S 
<irj',  Gastric  digestion  is  nteS  w U  n  Ih''"''  ^'''''^  '^^  "-"'"h  Cn^es 
effJc.ently  produced,  an.l  hence  its  Iremnli  ''''""'  ^''"^y  "^he  ''i'e  is  ot 
as  also  the  natural  antiseptic  am  ca  hS     ,.  '^    *^  Properties  are  diminish^ 

=^^  &iS^r{r  •"-^-  •  ^        ficr  ~ 

t»'at  these  refer  to  clinica  diver's  esf"'  1''  ''""''y  '''••"^ml'ered 
pathological  distinctions  S]^'^  l^f '''''''''']  ^^'^her  than  to 
much  upon  the  constituti,  of  U^;  Ti  '.  •'^"'"'^t""««  depend  as 
cause  of  the  a/Tection  U  SthlnJ  «"^  '"'  "P""  ^''^'  "^ture  or 
<re..o.,  strength)  is  meant  tl  a  Stbn  inThi'f"  ^^  ''^•^^^  ^^^^-^<' 
accompany.nf.  symptoms  are  weU  tmrkcJ  ^'^'■''''^""^.''^''  ''' 
young  healthy  adults  of  sound  consti?  ti  r  '''''''■''''  '"''^'"'y  i» 

a  young  ma.,  is  suddenly  ttacke  I  v  ,'  ^  "''  ^"'' "^^^"^P'«'  ^vhen 
an  acute  abscess  is  formi.u/Lthl'i'i  tT""  P"^""^«"i''^.  or  when 
-^-ov,  without  strength)  is  Scter^^T'r'^'.^  ^^''''  ^^'^'^^ 
exhaustion  and  collapse  'issori^f^  [  fi  .  ^'^   ^''^  tendency  to 

^lel.ilitated  subjectsTnd  t  W  ex tu  ^1^^  •  ^-^  '^  "^^^  ^^'^^  in 
may  also  occur  at  the  clos  of  ."''^  by  vicious  habits,  but 
the  third  week  of  typt  rLtr  T^^^t°' h"'-?^^^^^^^^ 
absorption  of  products'^of  putrefactioLnrM.JP''  '^•'*^^-  ^^'^ 
mfective  Wood-poisoning  w  11  hIso?^^^^^  ^^f  occurrence  of  acute 
most  cases,      'j'he  temoermL  ?        .  ^'''''''  "^  this  type  in 

fact,  towards  the  end  m^^y^^c'n'e  sid,n"''''f  "^^  '"^'h,  and,  in 
upon  his  back,  more  or^ess  unconsci^  r'""''''  ^ ''"  P^^^ient  lies 
clel.num;  the  hands  are  rest  ess"'!""'' '"  ^'V'-^"  "^  muttering 
clothes  ;  the  eyes  may  be  open  tnd"?."*'^  ^"^^'"^  ""^  the  bed^ 
half  closed,  whilst  the  tonL^ue  L.  ^V'""  """'^tural  lustre,  or 
'"""th  not  being  sh.r  Er  tionT '  I'^'lT  ^'"''  H^"^^"  ^""^  ^he 
{H.  se  cuick  and  feeble.  ThTeX/'  .r'^T  ""^  ''^'P'^'  ^"^  the 
'>ecl,  and  tl,e  skin  is  hot  ami  drv Tnn  °^''"  P^^^^^  '"^o  the 

covered  with  a  clammy  offesiS  n  '""'"^"t,  and  then  again 

of  things  continue,  dTih t^^^c;,  To^'evr"'  r^'^'^"'^  ""^  '^^^^e 
on  the  other  hand,  a  change  for  Zi^t/'^'^'""  '^  inevitable  ; 
a  critical  evacuation  of  the   ben  ef^  '"^y.^'"  ^'^'"'^^^^  i"  ^i 

f  m.  In  some  forms  of  astiricf;ver  n  '"P'""*^  ^^^""^  ^^  ^''^ 
Jloniinate,  resulting  in  the  nro  nr  Ln  f  "f '''''"'  ^y'»Ptoms  pre- 
l>e  d  sti„,,,i,hed  fr^om  dSi?um  treme..f  '  "'''''  "''^'^  can  scarcely 

^^^!^fJS^.^:rlr^'-  1  ^-  ^«  -St  im- 
.-uded  entirely  by  the  symp^^TL^n^  ^"^^"^"^  ^^^'  1- 

2 — 2 
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Causes  of  Inflammation. 

Predisposing  Causes. — The  conditions  which  predispose  to  in- 
flammation may  be  conveniently  divided  into  the  local  and  the 
constitutional. 

The  local  causes  include  the  following  more  important  condi- 
tions : 

1.  Defective  circulation,  whether  due  to  chronic  anaemia,  as  in 
a  limb  with  rigid  calcareous  arteries,  or  to  passive  congestion,  as 
in  a  leg  with  varicose  veins. 

2.  Loss  or  impairment  of  the  nervous  supply  to  a  part,  render- 
ing it  less  resistant  to  external  irritation  either  from  loss  of 
sensation,  diminished  trophic  control  of  the  nervous  centres,  or 
circulatory  changes. 

3.  One  attack  of  inflammation  often  leaves  a  part  weaker  and 
more  liable  to  recurrence. 

The  general  or  constitutional  predisposing  causes  are  those  which 
tend  to  depress  the  general  vitality,  e.g.  : 

1.  Old  age,  where  the  body  as  a  whole  suffers  in  its  nutrition. 

2.  Weak  action  of  the  heart,  disturbing  the  vascular  supply  of 
the  organs  and  members  of  the  body. 

3.  An  unhealthy  condition  of  the  blood,  as  from  (a)  the  addition 
of  some  abnormal  constituent,  as  in  alcoholism,  plethora,  lead, 
mercury,  or  phosphorus  poisoning,  septic  diseases,  diabetes,  etc.  ; 
(b)  the  insufficient  elimination  of  excreta,  as  in  Bright's  disease 
or  gout  ;  (c)  the  absence  of  some  normal  constituents,  as  in 
albuminuria  or  anaimia. 

4.  The  presence  of  some  constitutional  disease,  dyscrasia  or 
diathesis,  as  syphilis,  tubercle,  rheumatism,  etc. 

Exciting  Causes.— The  active  agent  in  the  production  of  any 
inflammation  is  the  existence  of  some  irritant  which  acts  for  a 
shorter  or  longer  perioc'  upon  the  tissues.  The  different  forms  of 
irritants  are  infinite  in  number,  but  may  be  grouped  under  the 
following  four  headings  : 

1.  Mechanical  or  traumatic  causes,  such  as  direct  violence, 
friction,  tension,  pressure,  etc, 

2.  Causes  which  act  through  changes  of  temperature,  either 
lieat  or  cold. 

3.  Electricity,  either  as  applied  by  the  surgeon  in  the  form  of 
the  faradic  or  galvanic  current,  or  through  the  agency  of  lightning, 
or  the  strong  currents  used  for  lighting  purposes. 

4.  Toxic  irritants,  under  wiiich  may  be  included  : 

(a)  Chemical  agents,  such  as  strong  acids  or  alkalies. 

(b)  Vegetable  irritants,  e.g.,  croton-oil,  oil  of  mustard,  etc. 

(c)  Animal  irritants,  such   as  cantharides,  and  insect  or 

reptile  bites. 
{d)  The  development  of  micro-organisms  within  or  with- 
out the  bodv. 
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is  a  great  variety  of  fungi  in  Nature  f^fth  the  growth  ensues.     There 

conditions  due  Jtheir  de^L,'opnt?[nthf  bS^  ZtViXT'  ''^^'°'°«''=^' 
Thrush,  due  to  the  Oidium  albicans  lonows  . 

Ringworm,  due  to  one  or  more  forms  of  Tricophyton  tonsurans 
Favus,  arising  from  the  Achorion  Sclwnleinii  '''""urans. 

Pityriasis  versicolor,  due  to  the  Microspnron  furfur . 
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isoia\ed  cS"irdin?''^""*^v^"'''P'''^^^       by  gemination  ;  III.%ing  ei; 
isolated  cocci ,  I V. ,  diplococci ;  V. ,  streptococc  or  chain  cocci  ■  VI    stanhvin 
cocci  or  chister  cocci ;  VII.,  .ooglcKa  mass  of  organisms  ;  VII      sardnS^" 
IX.,  COCCI  arranged  ...  fours  :  X,  bacilli ;  XI.,  spirilla,  with  blood  corpuscles'. 

..  J''*"''^!.""'^^''^"*''**'  "■■  parasitic  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  is  due  to  fun^i  of  thp 
.^g  n''lL"lrrhT7nn^eir  ^"'""""  "loulds),  which  may  alsirbe'founcl^^lee  1  ,p! 
mycosis)  (Pneumo-mycos.s),  or  m  the  external  auditory  meatus  (oto- 

fun^:^r;^S:,t.^^'>  '^  ''^'""'""  "'  '^"^  «^""*^  ■"  '""^  ^'-"-  «f  ^he  ray 

geLi;t!;iS!i.,^,^^V£?r"Sh.::.l'' 'r^f*^^  ''>.^  ^^°^^^^  "^ 

^A'    the  alcohnlir  ,>r  n,.«f„!,     1    V    ,'^^*'PO"^'"'e  f"r  many  forms  of  fermentat  on, 

I        The  Pro  o«a  arlf  ■       '  ''''\'-"u  '•'^'="8"i««'  P^-^^t  in  human  pathology 

vege  ab  e    and  consi.f  ?n   .f ""''  ''r'"^  '-■^"   ^  '^'''^^'^'^^l  ^''^er  as  animal  or 
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in  pathology  is  as  yet  not  fully  worked  out,  and.  indeed,  we  are  only  just 

'iZZ^^'^^  ^°  '■^''  ?'^  '^^^  they  play  any  part  in  it  at  all.     It  is  supposed  that 
the  following  varieties  are  of  pathological  importance  •  pf-  .  ai 

Amaeba  are  knovNU  to  occur  in  certain  forms  of  colitis,  and  also  in  some 
vaneties  of  hepatic  abscess. 
m^ariT^  '"*  probably  due  to  the  development  of  a  protozoon,  the  Plasmodium 

The  Psorospemia,  which  occur  not  unfrequently  in  animals,  are  meml^rs 
(Jr^A-  ^p^P-.f^'l.'*  "*  ^*''i  \'"''°*  question  whether  the  coccidia-like  bodies 
found  m  Paget  s  disease  of  the  nipple,  and  in  some  cases  of  carcinoma,  are 
really  hying  parasites,  and  if  so,  whether  they  have  any  causative  effeci  un 
the  origin  of  the  disease  (p.  155).  Molluscum  contagiosum  is  another  condition 
which  has  been  attributed  to  these  organisms 

.li^   ^!5^  Bacteria  or  Schizomycetes  form  a  very  important  and  numerous 
class,  and  are  in  the  present  day  looked  upon  as  the  essential  cause  of  putre- 

Hrr?fi'/"PP"''!l'°"/„''"'^-    "1,°!^   °^    '^^    inflammatorv  diseases.     They   are 
classified  uncer  the  following  different  groups  •  y   «■ '^ 

rJ^^^T^"^"^  °'  ^°°°r  F'?  ^'  "^  )  ^'^  roundish  or  oval  cells,  multiplying 
rapidly  by  a  process  of  fission  {i.e.,  division  into  equal  parts).  They  may 
remain  isolated,  but  as  a  rule  are  collected  into  certain  cfefiniie  formations 
and  in  consequence  are  termed  staphylococci  or  cluster  cocci  (Fig  2  VI  i 
when  they  are  grouped  like  a  bunch  of  grapes,  usually  occurring  thus  in 
localized  inflammations ;  streptococci  or  chain  cocci  (Fig  2  V)  when  thev 
?kL  P  TV  ^  T^-  !u^  characteristic  of  spreading  inflammations  ;  dipiococci 
W^  -'^-'^  when  they  occur  m  pairs,  e.g.,  the  gonococcus  or  pneumococcus 
met  with  in  gonorrhoea  and  pneumonia  respectively.  When  thev  are  grouped 
Fi^  "^o  V^^^  T  °'  ^'f^*  individuals,  they  are  usually  termed%«.W«^ 
{big.  2.  VIII.).  Occasionally  any  of  the  above  may  occur  in  masses  or 
colonies,  slimy  or  gelatinous  in  character,  and  known  as  a  zooglcea  (Fig  2  VII  ) 

nfU?^u°V^^'^^^^^'^  ^^'"^^"^  i^'«-  "'  ^  )  ^'■^  fo"nd  in  the  form' either 
»!^T^  or  short  filaments  made  up  of  an  aggregation  of  individual  rods  united 

K^fl°  ■  \  Zu^^  ™^^  'f ''°'"^  ^"'■^^''  ^"*^  ^°  '■"'■m  ^Pi'-al  rods,  which  may 
hZ  "/»i"°  l^^  ^o-called  comma-shaped  bacilli ;  or  they  may  persist  in  the 
body  of  their  host  as  isolated  rods  within  the  substance  of  the  cells  invaded 
They  multiply  by  fission,  or  by  the  formation  of  spores  in  their  interior' 
These  latter  are  much  more  resistant  and  less  easily  destroyed  than  the  parent 
rods.     The   spore  may  develop   in  the  centre  of  the  bacillus,  as  in  the  B 

""  D  ^'•i',?r  ^*  ""'^  *'"''■  '''^  '"  ^^^  so-called  drumstick-shaped  B.  tctani  (Fig   16) 
or  B.  diphtheria.  ^  v    s-  *"; 

3  SpirUIa  (Fig.  2,  XI.)  form  corkscrew  -  like  threads,  possessing  active 
power  of  movement^  They  probably  multiply  by  spore  formation  and  in 
human  pathology  only  occur  in  a  few  conditions,  such  as  remittent  fever 

A  few  facts  may  be  added  here  as  to  the  life  history  and  mode  of  activity 
ol  these  vegetable  organisms.  -^ 

Habitat.  -Bacteria  are  almost  universal  in  their  distribution.  Earth  air 
and  water  are  full  of  them,  and  especially  so  in  populous  neighbourhoods.  The 
fhTifr'  n  T^""  u  ^^  '"habitants,  the  larger  the  number  of  organisms  in 
he  air.  On  the  high  Alps,  and  in  isolated,  especially  mountainous,  districts 
there  are  comparatively  few,  whilst  in  the  air  of  a  crowded  hospital  ward 
swarms  of  them  are  present,  and  these  often  of  a  most  dangerous  type  The 
surface  of  our  bodies  and  the  intestinal  canal,  moreover,  teem  with  them, 
although  in  a  healthy  individual  the  solid  organs,  the  blood  and  lymph,  are 
practically  free.  Any  condition  of  general  weakness  will  facilitate  their 
entrance  into  the  system,  or  perhaps  one  should  say,  will  diminish  the  resist- 
ance of  the  body  to  their  presence  and  activity,  and  hence  lav  the  individual 
*r  *?  'he  occurrence  of  diverse  infective  diseases. 

Mobility --The   cocci    are    as    a    group    incapable   of   active    locomotion. 

although   they   manifest,  in   common    with   all    minute   non-living   particles 

Hrnwnian    m.-.vements      Most  bacilli  and  spirilla  have  in  addition  the  power 
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of  moving  from  place  to  place,  accomplished  by  means  of  cilia  which  develoo 
either  at  one  or  both  ends  as  single  filaments  or  in  bunches  ^ 

Multiphoation.-The  power  possessed  by  bacteria  of  multiplying  is  enormous 
Tvvo  methods  have  been  mentioned  above,  viz..  fission,  and  the  formation  of 
endospores.  In  some  varieties  another  plan  is  present,  ^iz.,  one  ceuTf  a  chain 
or  mass  becomes  enlarged  and  endowed  with  new  vitality,  a^d  from  his  arthro" 
spore  fresh  genera  ions  are  produced.  Probably  some  h  thertoTnnoiced  and 
undescnbed  sexual  process  is  present  in  such  conditions  """""ced  and 

Eesults  of  Growth. -The  activity  and  development  of  bacteria  are  phvsio- 
logica    phenomena,  earned  out  in  accordance  with  the  generalTaws  governing 
TZt  ^"^.  ^«g«^able  life,  and  requiring  certain  definite  condSs  to  ^ 
present.     The  pabulum  or  food-stuff  differs  with  the  particular  species  and 
the  results  of  their  growth  vary  in  like  manner.     As  to^their  environment  "n 
pathological  conditions,  one  divides  them  into  two  great  classes    accoSin^ 
to  whether  or  not  they  can  develop  in  the  living  tlsues       Th^  PaiZsaifc 
^L^.^'^"'l\^^T'^  "^"  ^°."''  P'-oducing  what  are  known  as     infeS' 
diseases,  but  when  an  organism  can  only  develop  in  dead  tissues   such  L 
masses  o    slough,  or  in  exudations  of  blo^d,  serum,  or  pus,  or tn  some  non 
living  nutrient  material,  it  is  called  a  non-pathogen  c,  saprophyte    or  carnon 
microbe  and  the  process  set  up  is  termed"^'  septic.'     OccasionaUy  however 
some  of  he  pathogenic  organisms  are  capable  o/continuing  their  SelopS 
in  dead  tissues  as  •  facultative  saprophytes,'  and  this  property  is  one  of  ?rea 
danger,  in  that  it  permits  of  extensive  diffusion  of  the  virus     U?e  Stfnus 

prooert;  '  Th^n  r^'^  T^T"  ""^'^  ^'^  '^^'^''y  characterized  bT  th  s 
Fh^h!  /■  Jhe  necessity  for  atmospheric  air  in  their  development  constitutes 
the  basis  of  the  division  of  microbes  into  aerobic  and  non-aerobic  When  thev 
can  grow  ,n,  and,  indeed,  require  for  their  development,  the  actual  presence 
of  free  air,  they  are  termed  obligate  aerobes.  If^  however,  they  have  "hi 
rnTThem^T'""^  the  oxygen  they  need  from  the  nutrient  tissues  surround 
mg  them,  they  are  hen  known  as  facultative  aerobes.  Anaerobic  organisms 
are  those  which  require  an  atmosphere  around  them,  from  Xch  ofySs 
rigidly  excluded,  and  such  usually  flourish  best  in  nitrogen  or  hydrogen 
eg.,  the  bacillus  of  tetanus.  All  bacteria  consume  oxygen,  and  Sve  off  a 
larger  or  smaller  amount  of  carbonic  acid  ;  but  in  addhion  certafn  special 
compounds  are  produced  as  the  result  of  their  growth,  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  surrounding  pabulum.  Various  acid  and  alkaline  bodies  a.  formed 
and  some  organisms  or  their  products  are  capable  of  peptonizing  albS  or 
of  liquefying  gelatine,  a  characteristic  feature  in  the^act.on  of  theTiT 
(pus-producing)  bacteria,  as  otherwise  the  liquefaction  of  the  tissues  which 
occurs  in  suppuration  could  not  obtain 

c  Jif  Cilj'^^''""'''"'  P^^cts,  however,  of  bacterial  activity  are  the  so- 
called  Toxmes  or  poisonous  bodies,  the  presence  and  action  of  which  determine 

tox'inr'xLt  "T'/i    T'm    ''"'  '"'^'^*"^.  ^'^■^?^^«-     '^^-  Rreat  dS"'of 

toxines  exibt     VIZ    (i)   tha  ptomaines   or  cadaveric   alkaloids,   organic   bases 

bu  It  up  on  the  likeness  of  ammonium  hydrate  (NH.HO) ;  thev  un"  e  fS 

with  acids,  and   can  be  crystallized,     Cadaverin,   pu\rescin    and  sepsin  are 

llustrations  of  these  products.     Injected  into  animals,  thev  pr^uceTfinite 

T'./l.rP*'""''  ^"^'^cally  may  lead  to  the  forma,  .n  of  an  abSss       2)  The 

tox- albumins  are    bodies   which   have   only   been   reco-nised   more   rerenflv 

and  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  nature  ofVlbumoses    "probablTmost  of    he 

mfec t.ve  processes  result  in  the  production  of  these  substances    ' 

Colouring  agents   by  which  thev  can  he  recognised,  are  also  developed  bv 

"  K«thoHf<;rp"^'  ''  "^^'^'^  ^''"'"'^'^  fluorescence  of  the  nutSt  medS         ^ 
Methods  of  Examination.  -These  are  in  the  main  threefold  • 

this  vvorHn^"  £A«m,«,,//<,«.,-High  powers  of  the  microscope  are  needed  for 

o^Ii^;  pardculaTfor^^'S  *^"'"  !'  "  "^1*^"  '""^^"'^  ^"  A^ierJne  the  characters 
o    any  part  cular  form  of  microl)e  under  examination.     Minute  differences  in 

J?c      bnf  n   ^h^P^,.'"^y  ^^«.-'.  --^n^l  the  relative  .arrangement  in  Si.'i^rchi^ers 
ac,  ,  but  the  reaction  to  ditterent  staining  reagents  is  in  this  direction,  perhaps! 
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the  most  important  fact  to  ascertain.    Into  the  various  methods  of  demonstrating 
and  stammg  bacteria  it  is  impossible  to  enter  here. 

2.  Cultivation  on  various  nutrient  media  is  of  the  greatest  assistance  in 
oetermmmg  the  exact  nature  of  any  special  organism  under  examination  F"or 
this  purpose  the  cut  surface  of  a  raw  potato  after  sterilization  of  the  exterior 

suits  excellently  in  many  cases.  Fluids, 
such  as  meat  infusion,  milk  or  blood 
serum,  are  not  very  satisfactory ;  but 
similar  materials,  solidified  by  the  addi- 
tion of  gelatine  or  agar-agar,  and  either 
placed  in  test-tubes  or  on  plates,  are  the 
most  suitable  nutrient  bases.  In  testing 
the  life-history  of  any  microbe,  it  is 
important  to  note  whether  or  not  it  will 
develop  in  contact  with  the  air.  This 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
nutrient  gelatine  poured  into  test-tubes, 
some  of  which  are  allowed  to  cool  in 
the  vertical  position,  and  others  on  the 
slant.  The  former  are  inoculated  by 
puncturing  the  horizontal  surface  with 
an  infected  platinum  wire  (stab  cuUure), 
the  latter  by  streaking  it  along  the  oblique 
surface  (streak  culture),  (Fig.  3). 

3.  Inuciilatioii  experiments  are  really 
the  most  reliable  means  of  examining 
into  the  relations  of  micro-organisms  to 
any  particular  disease;  but  it  must  be 
always  fully  recognised  that  animals  are 
not  necessarily  affected  in  the  same  way 
as   man,  and   therefore  a   bacteriologist 

t7tbi.c  r-^„  n.^^.:  '/\ "^"'*'  ^'^°  ^^  somewhat  of  a  comparative 

Tollman's)  ^     """     Pathologist.      The    importance   ^of    this 

''  means    of    mvestigation    has    l^en    em- 

fi,„  f^ii      •       r  •  ,     .  phasized   by  Koch,  who  has  insisted  on 

the  tollowing  four  essentials  in  order  to  prove  the  infective  character  of  anv 

particular  disease : 

(1.)  The  orga,nism  must  be  present  in  everv  case  of  the  disease,  either 

in  the  tissues  or  in  the  blood, 
(ii.)  It  must  be  possible  to  cultivate  it  for  many  generations  apart  from 

the  body, 
(lii.)  Its  inoculation  into  a  suitable  animal   must  l>e  followed   by  the 

appearance  of  the  specific  disease  ;  and 
(iv.)  The  organism  must  be  found  in  the  tissues  or  blood  of  the  animal 
infected  in  this  manner. 
The  question  of  Immunity  from  infective  diseases  has  i)een,  and  still  is 
receiving  the  greatest  attention  from  bacteriologists.     Three  different  kinds 
ot  immunity  exist,  viz.  : 

J^ll^^'tr^ !"'""'"'*y'  ^y  ^h'«^h  '«  "i«a"t  that  certain  individuals  or  animals 
are  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  microlxjs,  which  can  develop  in  others 
thus,  rats  are  unharmed  by  anthrax   bacilli,  and  goats  by  those  of  tubercle' 
ih^  condition  also  obtains  in  the  human  subject  where  certain  individuals 
seem  to  be  immune  against  particular  diseases 

(b)  Acquired  immunity  is  that  condition  in  which  an  individual  is  free  from 
tne  Oanger  of  contracting  a  specific  disease  owing  to  his  having  alreadv  ac.iuired 
ruIP  nrotof"^  w^^""}  °^  ''?^'  °J  'h^  ordinary  exanthemata  or  of  syphilis  as  a 
n^!?AnP^?  1,  ^""  ^u"""  ^"^'^^^^  ^^"»^''  '^'■""1  'hat  special  affection.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  this  immunity  seems  to  wear  itself  out,  and  second  attacks 
may  then  occur. 
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(c)  Artificial  immunity  is  the  protection  against  infection  which  is  obtained 
l.y  artificial  means  devised  and  designed  by  science.     Various  plans  have  b^en 
m  roduced   o  effect  this  object,  of  which  the  following  are  the  mol"  important 
(K)  Inoculation  with  the  specific  disease  in  such  a  wfy  and  at  Teh  LtFrne  St 
.he  patient  can  readily  throw  it  oft.     This  was  formerly  employed  as  a  pre 
ventiveagains  small-pox,  but  not  with  particularly  great  success  Cunocula- 
.on  with  an  attenuated  or  modified  virus,  which,  whilst  not  givnfthe  patient 
n?m  if  "xh  f  r^'-if '  y"'  T^^  1"  "«"«^*  °"  his  constitution^as  "o  p^teSm 
from  It.     This  has  been  used  with  good  results  in  the  prevention  of  anthra^ 
in  animals,     (ni.    It  is  probable  that  most  organisms  have  the  power  of  de 
veloping  materials  of  the  antitoxin  type,  which  are  capable  of  rnhSg    heir 
own  development,  and  ,t  is  the  great  aim  of  bacteriologists  to  isolate  such  sub 
stances,  so  as  to  place  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  practitioner     The  serum 
of  immunized  animals  contains  this  substance,  and  has  been  employed  Is^ 
curative  agen    in  several  diseases,  as  well  as  for  protective  puZS     hv^ 
Inoculation  with  the  virus  of  some  other  disease  is  possibly  Tmea^s  of  pre' 
vention  or  cure,  as  in  the  case  of  vaccination  to  prevLt  sm^aU-pox  althouS 
Jdenticir  ^"'''""'  ""^  ^^^'^^  ^'  *"  "^^''^^^  °'  "°'  'he  two  c'i^ndidons  are 

Resisting  or  Antiseptic  Power  of  the  Tissues.-  If  we  are  sur- 
rounded with,  and  if  our  bodies  even  are  invaded  by,  so  great  a 
swarm  of  enemies,  many  of  which  could  under  suitable  circum- 
stances produce  grave  diseases,  there  must  be  present  within  us 
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In  the  first  figure  the  rod-shaped  organism  is  lieing  absorbed  or  swallowed  bv 
It'fsteni'ntegSLr"'  ^'  is  incorporated  in  its  body,  and  in  thrthir^ 

some  potent  natural  means  of  resisting  their  activity,  and  such  is 
termed  the  antiseptic  or  germicidal  power  of  the  tissues.  There 
can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that   bacteria  are  destroyed  in  the 

knou  '  I'T  rf.f  ^""4^ '^^  ^'''''^^^^  ^y  ^^^  ^'''"^y^'  ^"t  of  this  we 
know  but  httle.  There  are  two  main  theories  as  to  Nature's 
means  of  destroymg  or  preventing  the  action  of  bacteria  in  the 
body,  viz  :  I)  Metchnikoff's  theory  of  Phagocytosis,  which  main- 
tains that  the  leucocytes,  and  also  the  larger  round  cells  derived 
mZu     .   connective-tissue   corpuscles,    described   elsewhere    as 

nS''  '  T1;  l^^  ^T'^'  °^  ^^''^"^  '^*°  ^^'^''  substance  the 
microbes,  and  of    here  destroying  them  by  a  process  of  digestion. 

ll  n'/t'l  ''i^'"^  °"  /he  -esults  of  microscopic  examination,  it 
be  ng  tolerably  easy  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  bacteria 
y.thmthe  living  leucocyte  (Fig.  4),  although  opponents  to  this 
theory  suggest  that  it  is  only  the  dead  org.nnisms  which  "  e 
swallowed  and  dealt  with  in  this  way.     As  an'^impo^tan   outcom: 
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of  this  doctrine  has  arisen  the  idea  of  Ohemiotaxia,  a  term  intro- 
duced to  indicate  the  attractive  or  repulsive  power  exercised  by 
the  bacteria  upon  the  leucocytes.    By  positive  chemiotaxis  is  meant 
the  attraction  whereby  leucocytes  are  gathered  towards  any  tissues 
m  which  bacteria  have  commenced  to  develop ;  the  organisms  or 
their  products  seem  to  have  a  power  of  causing  active  diapedesis 
and  exudation  of  plasma,  as  a  result  of  which  the  spread  of  the 
microbic  invasion  is  limited,  and  the  inflammation  thus  caused 
IS  protective  rather  than  destructive.     Positive  chemiotaxis  is  to  be 
looked  on,  then,  as  Nature's  defence  against  an  active  and  vigorous 
microbic  attack.     Negative  chemiotaxis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
term  applied  to  a  condition  in  which  the  leucocyies  are  apparently 
repelled  by  the  organisms,  on  account  probably  of  their  virulent 
nature.     Both  phenomena  can  be  seen  very  well  by  inoculating 
the  cornea  of  an  animal  with  the  Aspergillus  niger,  as  was  done 
by  Leber;  the  spot  of  inoculation  looks  opaque  and  dull,  owing 
to  the  development  therein  of  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus   and 
the  necrosis  caused  thereby ;    around   this   is  an   area   of  clear 
corneal  tissue  which  is  necrotic,  but  free  from  leucocytes  owing 
to  negative  chemiotaxis.     Outside  this,  again,  is  a  circle  of  infil- 
trated tissue,  at  first  of  a  whitish-yellow  colour,  and  finally  break- 
ing down  into  pus,  the  result  of  positive  chemiotaxis.     (2)  More 
recently  the  theory  of  phagocytosis  has   been   very   vigorously 
attacked,  and  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  chief  germicidal 
powers  of  the  body  reside  in  the  blood  serum  and  its  constituents. 
Certain  special  albuminous  substances  have  been  isolated,  and  to 
these  the  name  of  Protective  Albumins  or  Alexines  has  been  given, 
i^robably  there  is  truth  in  both  these  theories,  the  two  different 
powers  being  called  into  play  under  varying  circumstances. 

Varieties  of  Inflammation. 

Many  terms  are  used  clinically  to  indicate  the  different  mani- 
festations of  the  inflammatory  process  in  the  body,  and  to  these 
we  must  now  direct  attention. 

A  Catarrhal  inflammation  is  one  affecting  mucous  membranes, 
evidenced  clinically  by  the  occurrence  of  redness,  and  a  burning 
or  scalding  pain,  which  is  most  marked  in  the  early  or  dry  stage 
when  there  is  but  little  discharge,  and  is  much  diminished  in  the 
later  stages,  when  there  is  free  secretion  of  mucus,  muco-pus,  or 
pus.  Pathologically,  this  process  is  accompanied,  as  are  all  active 
inflammatory  changes,  by  hypera^mia  and  exudation.  In  the  early 
stage  the  mucigenous  function  of  the  membrane  is  abrogated,  and 
any  extravascular  exudation  passes  into  its  substance,  causing  it 
to  become  swollen.  Proliferation  of  the  epithelium  soon  follows, 
resulting  in  the  increased  formation  of  mucus ;  and  as  the  mem- 
brane becomes  more  and  more  infiltrated  with  leucocytes,  these 
are  added  to  the  discharge,  and  it  is  transformed  into  muco-pus, 
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or  even  finally  pus.     Small  ulcers  may  form  from  the  loss  of  the 
superficial  epithelium,  but  this  is  an  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.     Microscopic  examination  of  the  discharge  reveals  pus  cells 
eucocytes    and  epithelial  cells  in  various  conditions,  some  con-' 
tainmg  globules  of  mucin,  and  some  of  the  normal  type.     This 
form  of  inflammation  may  be  caused  by  bacteria,  but  is  often  due 
to  the  action  of  local  irritants,  or  to  what  is  known  as  '  taking  cold  * 
A  Croupous  (or  plastic)  inflammation  is  one  characterized  by  the 
formation  of  a  firm  fibrinous  false  membrane.     It  may  occur  on  a 
serous  surface   as  the  pleura,  peritoneum,  or  synovial  membrane 
of  a  joint,  m  the  form  of  plastic  lymph,  which  may  organize  into 
adhesions;  it  is  also  seen  in  open  wounds  allowed  to  granulate 
and  It  occurs  in  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs  in  lobar  pneumonia      On 
mucous   membranes,    such   as   the   conjunctiva   or   that    of    the 
pharynx     it    occasionally  forms  white  flaky   masses,  which    can 
readi  y   be   detached,  leaving   an    injected   surface    below,    with 

A^-  lE?'"i.'"'-*r  °^  haemorrhage,  and  no  loss  of  substance. 
.V  D  P?r®"*^?  inflammation  is  one  due  to  a  special  organism— 
the  Bactllus  chphtheriw—imA  is  evidenced  by  the  formation  of  a 
membranous  exudation  with  which  are  incorporated  the  superficial 
ayers  of  the  epithelium,  so  that  it  cannot  be  removed  without 
leaving  a  raw  surface.  The  bacilli  develop  in  this  false  membrane 
and  produce  toxines,  which  by  their  absorption  give  rise  to  the 
constitutional  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

The  term  Phlegmonous  is  now  but  rarely  employed.     It  was 
ormerly  used  to  indicate  an  inflammatory  condition  when  all  the 
local  phenomena  were  well  marked. 

Parenchymatous  and  Interstitial  are  terms  which  indicate  that 
in  an  inflamed  organ  or  gland  the  process  is  respectively  limited 
either  to  the  actual  and  active  substance  of  the  organ,  or  to  the 
supporting  fibrous  tissue. 

A  Metastatic  inflammation  is  one  which  completely  leaves  its 
original  focus  and  without  apparent  reason  attacks  some  other 
part  ;  thus,  after  mumps  the  testicle  or  ovary  may  become  in- 
Hamed,  whilst  after  laparotomies,  especially  those  aff-ecting  pelvic 
organs,  parotitis  is  occasionally  seen,  quite  independently  of 
pyaemia  Abscesses  forming  in  the  course  of  j^ysmia  are  not  of 
this  nature,  although  they  are  even  now  frequently  so  called  ; 
they  are  really  embolic  in  origin.  ^  J 

Treatment  of  Acute  Inflammation. 

It  is  only  possible  here  to  deal  with  the  gerteral  principles  which 
guide  us  in  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  affections.  The  method 
of  application  of  these  to  different  parts  of  the  body  will  be 
described  hereafter.  j-        n    ■  c 

The  Local  Treatment  may  be  indicated  under  four  headings  • 
I.  Remove   the   exciting  cause,  if  evident,  and   any  contributory 
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causes  where  possible.  This  is  not  a  difficult  matter  where  the 
lesion  is  a  gross  one,  and  the  exciting  cause  tangible— «.^.,  a  foreign 
body  imbedded  in  the  conjunctiva  or  cornea,  or  a  piece  of  dead 
bone  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  sinus.  Inflammatory  tension  from 
pent-up  eflusion  is  readily  relieved  by  an  incision  or  an  abscess 
opened.  But  when  dealing  with  inflammation  the  result  of 
bacterial  activity,  it  is  often  difficult  either  to  localize  the  cause  or 
to  eliminate  it.  In  certain  cases  it  may  be  practicable  to  totally 
excise  a  local  {ocua—e.g.,  a  malignant  pustule— but  unless  under- 
taken at  an  early  stage,  the  surrounding  parts  quickly  become 
infiltrated,  though  this  may  not  be  evident  to  the  naked  eye.  We 
have  then  to  trust  to  the  germicidal  action  of  the  tissues,  supple- 
mented in  a  few  cases  by  the  use  of  some  special  antitoxic  serum, 
and  also  by  such  general  measures  as  improving  the  health  by 
good  diet  and  suitable  drugs. 

2.  Keep  the  inflamed  part  at  vest.  Wherever  inflammation  exists, 
steps  must  be  taken  to  ensure  both  physical  and  physiological 
rest  as  far  as  is  possible.  Thus,  an  inflamed  joint  is  immo- 
bilized by  a  splint ;  an  inflamed  mamma  needs  both  support  and 
the  fixation  of  tlie  arm,  whilst  if  in  a  condition  of  physiological 
activity  this  must  be;  checked  by  suitable  treatment  ;  an  inflamed 
cornea  requires  the  application  of  a  pad  and  bandage  to  prevent 
the  friction  of  the  eyelid,  whilst  an  inflamed  retina  must  be  put  to 
physiological  rest  by  exclusion  of  the  light. 

3.  Reduce  the  local  hlood -pressure  and  hypera^mia,  and  thus  diminish 
both  the  exudation  and  pain.  Elevation  of  an  inflamed  limb  may 
secure  this  end,  and  is  a  most  essential  element  of  the  treat- 
ment of  all  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  leg,  for  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  emptying  of  the  veins  by  gravity  in  an 
elevated  limb  leads  to  a  reflex  contraction  of  the  arteries.  The 
main  artery  of  a  limb  has  also  been  tied  as  a  means  of  reducing 
the  local  blood-supply,  but  such  a  severe  measure  can  be  but 
rarely  called  for.  Local  blood-letting  by  leeches,  punctures, 
scarification,  and  wet  or  dry  cupping,  may  be  recommended  in 
suitable  cases,  and  may  give  immense  relief.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  mention  here  more  than  the  fact  that  a  leech  can  withdraw 
about  2  to  4  drachms  of  blood,  and  that  it  should  not  be  applied 
over  a  large  subcutaneous  vein,  or  to  parts,  like  the  scrotum  or 
eyelids,  where  there  is  much  subcutaneous  tissue  of  a  loose 
texture,  in  whicli  extravasation  readily  occurs.  The  bleeding 
from  a  leech-bite  will  usually  cease  spontaneously,  or  at  most 
after  the  application  of  slight  pressure. 

C<?W  wisely  utilized  may  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  combat- 
ing inflammation  by  causing  contraction  of  the  arterioles,  and  so 
reducing  the  hyperaemia.  It  should  only  be  used  in  the  early  stages, 
and  never  when  suppuration  is  threatening,  as,  although  it  may 
cause  local  depletion  of  the  bloodvessels,  it  at  the  same  time 
depresses  the  vitality  of  the  part,  and  so  may  do  more  harm  than 
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good.  Again  it  should  be  used  with  the  greatest  care  in  old 
people,  from  fear  of  causing  sloughing  of  the  skin.  There  are 
various  metiiods  of  applying  it,  as  by  means  of  an  ice-bag  ;  or  by 
irrigation  from  a  vessel  suspended  over  the  part  containing  iced 
water  or  lotion,  from  which  strips  of  lint  descend  to  envelop  the 
inHamed  area  ;  or  a  piece  of  lint  wrung  out  of  evaporating  lotion 
may  be  p  aced  directly  on  the  part,  and  constantly  renewed  ;  or 
better  still,  the  iced  water  may  be  run  through  a  coil  of  leaden 
pipes  (known  as  Leiter's  tubes),  fitted  carefully  over  the  inflamed 
region.  Unaer  any  circumstances  the  cold  must  be  continuous,  and 
not  intermittent,  as  otherwise  the  alternating  periods  of  anaemia 
and  hyperaemia  will  have  a  baneful  rather  than  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence. 

Heat,  especially  when  combined  with  moisture,  is  very  largelv 
used  in  treating  inflammatory  aff"ections,  and  acts  in  a  diametri- 
cally opposite  way  to  cold  by  relaxing  the  vessels  and  tissues 
thus  reducing  the  tension  and  pain,  assisting  exudation  and 
tmgration,  and  diminishing  the  tendency  to  stasis;  it  also  favours 
the  activity  and  vitality  of  the  part  by  increasing  the  vascular 
supply  and  facilitating  lymphatic  absorption.  When  suppuration 
IS  threatening,  the  application  of  warmth  and  moisture  hastens  the 
process.  For  subcutaneous  lesions,  hot  fomentations,  medicated 
or  not  with  opium  or  belladonna,  or  spongiopiline  wrung  out  of 
hot  water,  or  simply  dry  heated  cotton- wool,  may  be  employed 
When  an  abscess  is  forming,  nothing  can  be  more  soothing  and 
satisfactory  than  a  linseed-meal  poultice,  provided  that  the  abscess 
IS  not  allowed  to  burst  into  it.  They  should  never  be  applied  to 
open  wounds  or  abscesses  unless  the  latter  are  in  a  very  unhealthy 
state  from  diflTuse  cellulitis,  and  then  the  poultice  should  be 
rendered  niore  or  less  aseptic  by  making  it  with  hot  carbolic 
lotion  (I  in  30).  The  boracic  poultice  or  fomentation  is  most 
usetul  in  many  superficial  inflammatory  affections  due  to  sepsis 
(hrt,  and  want  of  attention.  It  consists  in  the  application  to  the 
part  of  a  portion  of  boracic  lint  wrung  out  of  a  hot  boric  acid  solu- 
tion (i  in  20),  and  covered  with  oiled  silk  or  guttapercha  tissue. 

jf.  Prevent  the  access  of  fresh  sources  of  irritation  or  infection,  such 
as  those  due  to  putrefactive  changes  in  an  open  discharging 
wound.  Some  of  the  methods  and  agents  for  maintaining  asepsis 
are  described  in  Chapter  VII.  under  the  subject  of  the  treatment 
ot  wounds,  and  do  not  need  to  be  discussed  here. 

The  General  Treatmebt  of  inflammation  varies  considerably  with 
the  condition  of  the  patient,  and  as  to  whether  he  is  strong  and 
healthy,  or  weakly.  Those  who  are  depressed  in  wealth,  or  who 
may  be  expected  readily  to  become  so  from  the  continuance  of  the 
tebrile  state,  will  need  to  be  carefully  supported  by  a  tonic  plan  of 
treatment,  whilst  at  the  same  time  attention  must  be  directed  to  the 
elimination  of  toxic  bodies  by  suitable  purgatives,  diaphoretics, 
•uid  diuretics.     Quinine  may  be  given  with  great  benefit,  as  also 
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(liffusihle   stimulants,    sucli   as   ether  or  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
whilst  the  recovery  of  patients  lyinj(  in  a  typhoid  state  of  exhaus- 
tion will  absolutely  depend  on  the  administration  of  nourishing 
rtuids,  conibined  with  stimulants  and  bark  at  short  intervals.     In 
the  sthenic  type  of  inflammatory  fever,    •  antiphlogistic '  nieans 
maybe  freely  employed  so  as  to  reduce  the  general  blood-pressure, 
and  remove  irritating  matters  from  the  system.     In  the   majority 
of  cases  a  smart  purge,  followed  by  low  diet  and  abstinence  from 
alcohol  for  a  few  days,  will  be  all  that  is  necessary ;  but  in  other 
mstances  where  the  blood-tension  is  high,  as  indicated  by  a  large 
and  full  pulse,  and  the  local  signs  (pain,  etc.)  are  well  marked,  it 
may  be  also  necessary  to  administer  such  drugs  as  antimony,  aconite, 
lull  doses  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  colchicum  or  ipecacuanha,  to 
reduce  the  general  blood-pressure,  as  also  to  obtain  diaphoretic 
action.    In  a  few  cases  -f.^^.,  acute  meningitis— venesection  may  be 
needed,  but  this  is  an  agent  little  employed  in  the  present  day. 
In  some  forms  of  inflammation,  due  to  the  specific  diatheses,  suit- 
able drugs  must  be  employed  to  combat  such   tendencies— ^^.fi-., 
salicylate  of  soda  or  salicin  in  acute  rheumatism. 

Chronic  Inflammation. 

The  phenomena  of  chronic  inflammation  are  much  the  same  in 
essence  as  those  of  the  acute  process,  but  the  manifestations  are 
somewhat  diff'erent.  Hyperaomia  and  e.xudation  occur,  but  the 
tissue  reaction  is  much  more  prominent.  The  main  differences 
in  the  two  processes  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  hyperaemia  is  less  in  amount,  but  longer  in  duration, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  causative  irritant  is  similarly  less  intense 
in  action,  although  spread  over  a  longer  interval.  The  local 
manifestation  will  therefore  be  less  obvious ;  there  is  not  so  much 
pain,  which  is  mainly  of  an  aching  character,  and  less  heat,  whilst 
the  redness  is  more  dusky,  and  the  tissues  tend  to  become  pig- 
mented. Considerable  loss  of  tone  in  the  vessels,  especially  the 
\eins,  results  from  the  prolonged  distension,  and  thus  there  is 
much  greater  difficulty  in  restoring  them  to  a  normal  state. 

2.  The  corpuscles  do  not  tend  to  adhere  together  or  run  into 
rouleaux  to  the  same  extent  as  in  acute  inflammation,  and  migra- 
tion, though  it  exists,  is  on  a  limited  scale.  The  exudation  is 
much  more  fluid  in  character,  containing  comparatively  little 
albumin  or  fibrin  ;  in  fact,  in  some  chronic  inflammations  of 
serous  membranes  the  cavities  are  distended  with  fluid  of  a  much 
lower  specific  gravity  than  that  of  blood  serum. 

3-  .The  greatest  difi"erence  in  the  acute  and  chronic  processes 
lies  in  the  reaction  of  the   tissues,  which  in  the  former  are  in  a 
niuch   more  depressed  or   passive  condition  than    in  the  latter 
They  become  infiltrated  with  round  cells,  derived  more  from  the 
connective-tissue  elements  than  from  the  leucocytes,  and  hence 
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orffanization  is  much  more  marked  here  than  in  the  acute  form. 
Tissue  destruction,  then,  is  a  imich  less  prominent  feature  of  the 
early  stage  of  chronic  inflammations,  although  as  a  secondary 
change,  especially  in  tubercular  and  syphilitic  diseases,  it  is 
often  seen. 

The  Oauses  are  similar  in  character  to  those  producing  the  acute 
miscliief,  but  slighter  and  more  prolonged  in  their  action,  and 
thus  tend  to  produce  tissue  proliferation  rather  than  tissue  destruc- 
tion. The  most  striking  point  in  the  a-tiology  is  the  large  part 
played  by  diathetic  conditions  or  constitutional  predispositions. 
Most  of  the  manifestations  met  with  in  surgical  practice  are  due 
to  syphdis,  tubercle,  gout  or  rheumatism,  and  one  should  never 
treat  such  a  case  without  carefully  inquiring  as  to  the  possible 
e.xistence  of  some  such  taint. 

The  Results  of  chronic  inflanmiation  vary  considerably  according 
to  the  part  of  the  body  affected,  and  also  with  the  predisposing 
diathetic  state,  and  we  can  at  this  place  only  epitomize  a  few  chief 
points  worthy  of  being  noticed  by  the  student. 

In  Simple  chronic  inflannnations  the  part  becomes  infiltrated 
and  enlarged,  mainly  from  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissues. 
Thus,  a  bone  is  thickened  and  condensed  in  chronic  osteitis, 
whilst  in  chronic  periostitis  a  new  subperiosteal  deposit  of  bone 
may  occur.  Glands  become  larger  and  indurated,  mainly  by  hyper- 
plasia of  the  connective  tissue,  whilst  if  the  skin  is  involved  it 
may  either  become  increased  and  thickened  in  bulk,  as  in  chronic 
hypertrophic  eczema,  or  it  may  entirely  lose  its  characteristic 
structure,  and  be  converted  into  granulation  or  fibro-cicatricial 
tissue,  with  or  without  an  intervening  ulcerative  stage.  True 
suppuration  occurs  but  rarely,  although  certain  specific  organisms 
of  a  low  virulence  may  occasionally  lead  to  its  development. 

In  chronic  Tubercular  infiammation   the  tissue  of  the  part  is 
replaced  by  pulpy  (edematous  granulation  tissue,  scattered  through 
which    here   and    there   are   definite   tubercles,    which    may  run 
together  and  lead  to  the  formation  of  caseating  foci ;    these  in 
turn  may  either  result  in  suppuration  or  ulceration,  or  may  undergo 
calcification,  and  their  extension  be  limited  by  a  sclerosing  process 
around  them.     A  diffuse  overgrowth  forms  the  earliest  stage  and 
this  is  often  followed  by  destruction  of  the.  involved  tissues,  and 
possibly  disorganization  of  the  parts  with  or  without  suppuration 
In  chronic  Syphilitic  inflammation  (tertiary)  the  most  marked 
feature    IS   an    invasion    of  any    of  the   connective    tissues  by  a 
hbro-cellular  exudation  and  hyperplasia,  which  may  be  diffuse  or 
localized  ;  if  the  former,  general  sclerosis  of  the  part  results  e  ir 
in  the    stony-hard  tertiary  testicle;    in   the  latter,  a  gumma  is 
developed,    which    usually    undergoes   central   degeneration    and 
bursts,  giving  exit   to  a  gummy   fluid,  and  leaving  a  leathery- 
looking  slough  behind.  ^ 
In  all  these  varieties  of  chronic  inflammation  a  marked    pro- 
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lifcration   is  always   found  in  tin-  tiinlra  intima  of  the  arteries  of 
tin-  inflaincd  area,  the  result  of  an  associated  ihrniic  endarteritis 

Oonatitutlonal  symptoms  are  but  little  evident,  heyond  those 
dependent  on  the  diathetic  condition  to  which  the  local  phentnnena 
are  due,  or  to  septic  chanf,'es  developed  seconilarily. 

The  Treatment  of  chronic  inflannnation  is  usually  much  more 
prolonged  and  diflicult  than  that  of  acute  cases,  because  of  the 
constitution.il  dyscrasia  which  exists  so  frefpiently  behind  it. 

I.  The  iiuise  must  he  removed  whenever  possible.  Dead  or  dis- 
eased bone  must  be  taken  away  by  operation,  if  feasible,  and 
tubercular  material  nuist  be  ^ot  rid  of  by  the  knife  or  sharp  spoon 
will  St  It  IS  often  desirable  to  sui)plemeiit  this  by  the  subseriuent 
application  of  pure  carbolic  acid.  A  chronic  al)sc(!ss  is  liable  to 
increase  the  action  of  the  orif^nnal  irritant  through  the  tension 
eiiK'endered  by  its  presence,  and  heme  it  should  be  dealt  with  as 
early  as  possible  under  the  strictest  .mtiseptic  precautions. 

2  Keep  the  part  at  rest.  This  is  just  as  much  an  essential  as 
in  the  treatment  of  acute  iiiHammation.  joints  must  be  immo- 
iMh/ed  ;  the  spine  must  have  the  weight  taken  from  it  by  suitable 
appliances,  or,  better  still,  by  maintaining,'  the  recumbent  position- 
secretory  f,dands  must  not  be  actively  exercised,  and  sen.se  origans 
must  be  protected  from  irritation. 

3.  Coiiiiler-irritatioii  is  one  of  the   most   useful  forms  of  treat- 
ment   for   chronic    iiiHammatory   conditions.       It    is    apt)lied    in 
many  ditrerent   ways,  .iccordiiif;'  to  the  character  of  the  disease 
and  the  part  involved.     Thus,  frictitm  with  the  naked  hand,  or 
with  stimulating'  embrocations,  produces  a  hvpera-mic  condition 
ot  the  skin,  and  promotes  local  .icti\itv  in  the  superficial  parts 
which  may  react  beneficially  on  deeper  stiuctures.    Scott's  dressing 
may  be  similarly  employed  ;  it  consists  in  wrapping'  up  the  part 
(e.g.,  a  joint)  m  strips  of  lint  covered  with  unj,'.  hydrarg.  co.  (coii- 
taimng   cner    10  per  cent,   of  camphor),  anil   then  encirclintj  it 
irmly  with  soap  plaster,  spread  preferably  on  chamois  leather 
Iodine  paint  is  another  useful  application,  whilst  blisters  ;ue  most 
valuable   in   suitable   cases.     The   moxa.  a    wound  produced   by 
burning  a  spirituous  solution  of  saltpetre  on  the  skin  ;  the  issue, 
the  maintenance  of  a  raw  surface,  however  produced,  by  the  con- 
stant presence  of  some  irritant,  such  as  the  insertion  of  a  bead 
or  the  use  of  savin  ointment  as  a  dressing  ;  and  the  seton,  a  doublJ 
t  ireail  knotteii  at  each  end,  passed  for  some  distance  under  the 
skin,  and  drawn  from  end  to  end  daily-  all  these  are  but  little 
used    now,  although  they  might  be  occasionally  employed  with 
ad\  antage.     The  actual  cautery  is  the  most  severe  form  of  counter- 
irritant,   and    is   especially   useful    in    some    \arieties  of  chronic 
inflammation  of  bones  and  joints.     Various  theories  have  been 
suggested  to  explain  the  method  of  action  of  counter-irritants,  but 
there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  doubt  on  the  subject. 

4.  Pressure  is  a  most   important  element   in   the  treatment  of 
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chronic-  inflaniniatorv  discrdeTs,  nnd  prol.al.Iy  acts  l.y  artificially 
l.racniK  up  the  vessels  of  the  part  which  have  become  relaxed  and 
atonic  trom  the  prolon^'ed  distension  to  which  they  iiave  hecn 
subjected.  It  may  also  act  by  inducing  the  absorption  of  the 
uiflammatory  exudation.  !•  irm  baiulaKinK,  and  especially  the  use 
of  an  elastic  support  m  suitable  cases,  is  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  application.  •' 

Geneml  or  constitutional  treatment  must  be  also  adopted  to  meet 
the  specific  diatheses  which  are  so  commonly  associated  with 
(hronic  mnammation,  r./.'..  mercury  or  iodide  of  potash  in  syphilis 
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CHAPTER  II. 
SUPPURATION  AND  ABSCESS. 

^yHEN  the  inflammatory  process  results  from  the  action  of  certain 
micro-organisnis,  known  as  pyogenic,  li(iuefaction  of  the  inflamed 
issue  and  of  the  exudation  follows,  the  liriuefled  material  hein- 
known  as  pus,  and  the  process  which  leads  to  its  formation  as 
suppuratton  Any  localized  collection  of  pus  is  known  as  an 
abscess  and  of  such  two  great  varieties  are  described— the  acute 
and  the  chronic. 

Acute  Abscess. 

-ffitiology.-^-A  large  amount  of  experimental  work  has  been 
undertaken  to  ascertam  the  relations  of  bacteria  to  acute  suppura- 
tion, and  from  the  mass  of  evidence— mainly  concordant,  but 
occasionally  conflicting  — the  following  conclusions  may  be 
drawn :  ^ 

(a)  That  bacteria  ave  pyesciit  in  all  acute  abscesses,  either  in  the  pus 
or  in  the  abscess  wall,  or  in  both.  Ogston  of  Aberdeen  was  the 
first  to  proclaim  this  fact,  and  it  is  now  generally  accepted.  The 
tailure  to  discover  organisms  in  a  few  cases  is  (luite  possibly  due 
to  imperfect  observations,  or  to  the  fact  that  they  have  died  out 
owing  to  their  low  virulence  and  the  activity  of  the  surrounding 
tissues.  1  he  liver  is  one  of  the  commonest  sites  to  find  sterile 
P"f,i  possibly  the  bile  may  play  some  part  in  its  occurrence. 

}  I  ,\  ■'^"*^"  bacteyia  can  reach  the  inflamed  area  either  from  mth- 
out  the  body  or  from  within.  The  former  method  is  the  more 
common,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  observations  of  Garre  and 
Bockhardt,  who  rubbed  cultures  of  Staphylococcus  pyof-enes 
aureus  into  the  skin  of  their  arms,  and  produced  acute  suppura- 
tion commencing  in  superficial  pustules,  and  finishing  as  boils  or 
carbuncles.  1  he  suppuration  occurring  in  wounds  is  most 
commonly  due  to  infection  from  without,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  auto-tnfection  occurs,  by  means  of  which  an  abscess 
can  be  produced  by  infection  from  within  the  body.  This  can 
only  happen  when  the  vitality  of  the  patient  is  considerably 
depressed,  and  some  local  condition  exists  faxourable  to  bacteria'l 
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develrpment.     Thus,  given  a  blood-clot  or  \ni[^r^^^^^^^~,^ 
exudation  m  an  unhealthy  depressed  individual,  whose  Snirddal 
power  .s  low,  suppuration  ,s  likely  to  ensue  from  au'oMi  eS  on 
the  organisms  being  previously  present  in  the  blood  ;"  ^     he  sud' 
puration  which  occasionally  follows  a  simple  fracture  or  fa'n 'itoZ" 
An  abscess  thus  produced  may  be  termed  an  idiopaM^^S^^ 
abscess.     Occasionally  the  m  crobes  may  be  carried  either       ,aZ 
{soo^laa  condition),  or  in   the   substance  of  a  small    portion    of 
blood-cot.  as  an  embolus,  from  one  part  of  the  bod/wher"  nn 
.ntected  wound  or  injury  exists  to  some  other  pa^t,  thus  orS 'tin 
an  anhohc  rnfechve  abscess.     Pya^mic  abscesses  are  of  thirtype     nd 

(r)  That  0,'dinayy  iyntaiing  chemical  products  or  stenlhcd  foyei^r,, 
hodu's{e.g    sAver-^^ne  or  glass  splinters)  do  not  produce     luyato 
except  in  the  rarest  of  cases,  by  auto-iifection^     Thus  {f  aJS 
splinter  of  glass,  an  inch  and  a  nuarter  Inn^r   ar,.i         •     .   '^^K 
Iialf  wide,  the  result  of  the  burstln^f  1  sodaA;.'ter£o"ttle  .V"^  '\ 
out  o   the  neck  of  a  hotel  porter  te'n  month^a^r    t Tc  ;r-l 
,t  had  caused  no  suppuration.     Experiments,  moreover  llfve  been 
.nade  with  sterilized  croton-oil  and  other  irritants   in      hchth- 
subsance  securely   sealed  up  in  a   thin    glass  cap  "le  was  im 
planted  amongst   the  spinal  muscles  of  an   animaf    nd    ifter    ." 
de  ay  to  albw  the  thorough  healing  of  the  wound  was  set  free  bv 
a  blow      No  suppuration  ensued,  although  a  certain  imonnt  Z 
putty-hke  hbrinous  material  was  found  at  the  SJ  If  .     ""^ 

Imt  the  tissue-liquefying  propertie^of  tee  ial^'  erleTtrS 
absent,  no  true  pus  was  found.     On  the  a\h^r  l,anH    •        t  ^r 

the  ptomaines  produced  by  bacteria  (.  -?  cad  uin"^'"''"'-^^ 
^c.)  have  resulted  in  suppLtion,  tl^  ^^e^t^^'^S^;:; 
true  pus  by  their  activity.  ^  'itiuenea  into 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  although  suppuration  may  be  evneri 
mentally  induced  m  an  nials  under  snecr.l  rirr^nr!!!.  '^•^P^^"- 

from  within  or  without  the  body.  ^^ 

f.vtinn  with  c,m-<>r  more  T  It    nn'nih?  "^  •■'"'"^'"  ^'"""^  ''^  '^^^^'^^  *"- 
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leading  to  putrefaction  of   the  discharge.      The  most  important   Pyogenic 
Organisms  are  as  follows : 

1.  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  is  that  most  commonly  found  in  all  foci 
of  localized  suppuration,  It  can  be  readily  cultivated  on  nutrient  gelatine, 
agar-agar,  or  blood  serum.  On  plate  cultures  it  forms  in  two  days  golden- 
yellow  colonies,  as  also  in  tube  preparations.  It  is  very  resistant  to  chemical 
and  thermal  reagents,  requiring  several  minutes'  boiling  to  ensure  its  destruc- 
tion. It  produces  no  gas  and  no  stinking  odour  in  its  growth,  and  is  capable 
both  of  peptonizing  albumin  and  of  liquefying  gelatine.  It  is  a  facultative 
aerobe  (p.  23). 

2.  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus, 

3.  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  citreus. 

These  two  forms  are  mainly  distinguished  from  the  former  by  the  colour  of 
the  colonies  formed  in  their  growth ;  all  their  other  properties  are  the  same 
except  that  perhaps  the  citreus  is  a  little  slower  in  rendering  gelatine  fluid, 
whilst  the  albus  is  apparently  not  so  virulent.  The  latter  organism  is  very 
similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  Staph,  epidermidis  albus,  which  is  widely 
scattered  over  the  skin,  and  is  usually  found  in  the  small  abscesses  developing 
in  connection  with  tense  stitches. 

The  staphylococci  are  mainly  associated  with  the  formation  of  localized 
abscesses.  Thus,  if  a  culture  is  rubbed  into  the  skin  of  the  forearm,  a  plentiful 
crop  of  boils,  or  perhaps  a  carbuncle,  will  result ;  if  injected  beneath  the  skin,  a 
subcutaneous  abscess  may  be  formed,  or  even  a  typical  carbuncle,  if  a  suf- 
ficient number  has  been  introduced,  and  if  they  are  unfiltered  so  as  to  retain 
their  toxines ;  if  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  infected,  suppurative  peritonitis  follows, 
provided  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  organisms  is  present ;  if  a  joint, 
suppurative  arthritis.  When  injected  into  the  blood-stream,  there  is  but  little 
effect  if  only  a  few  are  introduced  ;  but  when  many,  multiple  abscesses  in  any 
and  every  part  of  the  body  may  occur,  as  in  pyaemia,  or  more  frequently  true 
septicaemia ;  if,  soon  after  the  injection  of  an  amount  not  large  enough  to  pro- 
duce general  infection,  a  bone  or  joint  is  injured,  acute  infective  osteomyelitis 
or  arthritis  will  follow  ;  whilst  if  the  cardiac  valves  are  artificially  damaged,  a 
typical  ulcerative  endocarditis  ensues.  All  these  conditions  may  be  produced 
artificially  in  animals,  and,  from  the  similarity  of  the  symptoms  and  the 
microscopical  appearance  of  the  parts,  we  conclude  that  similar  conditions  in 
man  are  due  to  exactly  the  same  causes,  except  that  the  infection  is  not  arti- 
ficial, but  comes  either  from  without  as  a  result  of  local  injury,  or  from  the 
blood-stream. 

4.  Streptococcus  pyogenes  is  an  organism  of  great  importance  in  pathology, 
as  it  is  the  main  exciting  cause  of  many  inflammatory  conditions.  It  is  prob- 
able that  there  are  several  distinct  species  included  under  this  title— indeed,  it 
is  claimed  that  six  different  forms  have  been  isolated ;  further  researches  are, 
however,  needed  to  make  certain  of  this  fact.  It  can  be  readily  cultivated  on 
most  nutrient  media,  but  grows  slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air, 
and  not  very  rapidly  even  at  blood  heat.  It  does  not  liquefy  gelatine  nor 
produce  any  colouring  reagent,  but  has  an  energetic  peptonizing  power  in  the 
absence  of  oxygen.  It  occurs  in  chains  of  varying  length,  which  may  occasion- 
ally bifurcate. 

The  Streptococcus  pyogenes  is  mainly  associated  with  spreading  inflamma- 
tions of  the  cellulitic  type,  whilst  it  is  a  common  cause  of  pyaemia,  and  even  of 
acute  septicaemia.  It  has  also  been  found  in  many  acute  localized  abscesses, 
in  empyema,  and  in  some  forms  of  suppurative  arthritis.  It  is  probable  that 
the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas  should  be  included  in  this  group. 

5.  The  Bacillus  colt  communis  is  an  organism  to  which  much  attention  has 
been  directed  of  recent  years.  It  is  identical  with  the  microbes  formerly 
known  as  the  Bac.  pyog.  fatidus  and  the  Bac.  lactis  aerogenes.  It  exists 
normally  in  the  intestinal  canal,  extending  from  mouth  to  anus,  but  mc 
frequently  in  the  duodenum  and  colon,  and  probably  pla\  s  a  considerable  pa.i 
in  the  normal  process  of  disintegration  of  food-stuffs.     So  long  as  it  remainv 
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h  ^ntol^riSfromThfli™'?  'IPP'":'"!™  P""°"'"»  i"  ""case"  Sri 
tne  intection  arises  from  Ihe  bowel,  whilst  it  s  also  mainly  responsible  for  the 

that^ven  when  cul^Pated  ^n  Tl.,^,Z''lr^:XcTl''^r^^:r.^ 
penetrating  odour,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  decomposinrLces  Inches 
also  noticed  m  the  pus  produced  by  the  organism  ^  ' 

6  The  Bacillus  pyocyanms  is  occasionally  met  with  in  wounds  Droducintr 
what  IS  described  as  blue  or  green  pus.  It  is  of  no  clinical  importance  excem 
in  a  few  cases  where  it  has  been  known  to  give  rise  to  general  rnfectLn  ^ 

7.  The  P««mo.o««5  and  Bar<7/«5  ^>//,05«5  may  also  give  rise  to  suDouration 
after  pneumonia  and  typhoid  fever  respectively,  but^  they  are  not  TpedaUv 
virulent,  and  the  abscesses  are  usually  o^a  subacute  type.  ^  ^ 

8.  The  Gomcoccus  must  also  be  included  in  this  category. 

■.wf!^°.h?K*\^"**r^  °/  ^"  Absces3.-The  phenomena  associ- 
ated with  the  forma  ion  of  an  acute  abscess  are  merely  a  further 
stage  of  those  detailed  previously  as  characteristic  of  inflamma- 
tion.    The  vessels  of  the  affected  area  become  distended,  and  the 


V  as  It  remain^' 


Fig. 


5.-D1AGRAM  OF  AN  Abscess  in  Process  ok  Formation. 


'"  'tear^t^k^ndi'n^r'h  \7  'f!"  ^''^'"^  '^'^^  ^"  ^^e  centre  the  structure  of 
Lofn^nlnrnH^  ^l^    ^^''''um'  ^'^^  '^V^^^^^  by  a  cellular  infiltration  under 
going  necrotic  changes,  whilst  the  vessels  are  thrombosed. 

various  elements  of  the  blood  pass  through  the  walls.     As  the 

°:S"'Tf,  ^^^f'^f^  tljf  ^^-^f  "1^^  phenomena  of  retardation  and 
stasis  followed  by  thrombosis  occur  successively,  whilst  the 
exudation  of  cells  becomes  so  great  that  the  originaf  dssue  of  the 
necos1r?Fr?;  TW  P^^^'"^  through  a  stage  of  coagulation- 
HiipTn  V  /^;  ^k  }f  '•'""r^^  °^  the  infiltrated  tissues,  though 
due  in- part  to  the  defective  blood-supply  brought  abou    by  the 

cTs:"/bvlhi'"r''"'rr  ^"'-^^^  ^^^''''-  thro^mbosis!  is  s; 

caused  by  their  liquefaction  owing  to  the  peptonizintr  power  of  the 
^"ZXT-     Tl^e  newly-foLed  tisLe^eplacfn^them  con 
.1st.,  merely  of  a  mass  of  round  cells,  the  central  portion  of  which 
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is  also  liquefied  and  breaks  down  into  pus.  When  once  this  has 
commenced  to  form,  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  character  of  the 
irritant,  and  the  nature  and  behaviour  of  the  surrounding  tissues, 
as  to  what  will  subsequently  supervene ;  but  there  is  usually  a 
tendency  for  it  to  increase  steadily  in  amount.  It  may  then  find 
its  way  to  the  surface  and  point ;  it  may  burrow  along  fascial  or 
muscular  planes ;  or  it  may,  somewhat  less  frequently,  become 
circumscribed,  and  more  or  less  chronic.  As  soon  as  the  acute 
or  extending  process  comes  to  an  end,  repair  begins  to  manifest 
itself  in  the  vascularization  of  the  embryonic  tissue,  and  its  trans- 
formation into  granulation  tissue.  Should  the  abscess  point,  the 
normal  tissues  in  the  line  it  travels  along  are  in  their  turn  trans- 
formed into  embryonic  tissue,  which  breaks  down  and  liquefies 
as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  whilst  ^.anulations  spring  up  from  the 
floor  and  sides  of  the  cavity,  endeavouring,  as  it  were,  to 
obliterate   the   track   the  abscess   has  taken.     Thus,   a   definite 


Fig.  6.— Diagram  of  the  Later  Stage  of  an  Abscess  which  has 

just  burst. 

The  walls  of  the  cavity  are  lined  by  granulation  tissue,  except  at  the  extreme 
margin,  whilst  the  parts  around  are  hyperaemic  and  infiltrated. 

distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  structure  of  its  wall 
in  the  early  and  late  stages,  which,  however,  we  often  see  co- 
existing in  the  same  abscess.  In  the  former  or  early  stage  of 
tissue  destruction  (Fig.  5),  one  nif^'^ts  with  the  following  zones 
in  passing  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery :  (i)  The  central 
collection  of  pus ;  (2)  a  layer  of  breaking-down  embryonic 
tissue ;  (3)  embryonic  tissue  showing  a  trace  of  the  original 
structure  of  the  part  in  a  state  of  coagulation-necrosis,  and  with 
the  vessels  thrombosed  ;  (4)  tissue  of  the  part  infiltrated  with 
leucocytes,  and  with  the  blood-stream  either  stopped  completely 
or  retarded  ;  (5)  hyperaemic  and  slightly  infiltrated  tissue  of  the 
part,  gradually  shelving  off  into  normal  tissue.  In  the  latey  stages 
(F>8-  6),  where  the  inflammatory  process  is  not  spreading,  the 
following  zones  may  be  descrilied  :  (i)  The  central  focus  of  pus  ; 
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(2)  a  layer  of  granulation  tissue ;  (3)  a  layer  of  fibro-ci^^i^ri^l 
SL?d  anS"h^yp^rS|  '"^°  ^'^  ''^  "^^^^  ^^^  ^ ^^^ 

arL1e?S!rer  f^  h^^a'dful^^"^^  "'  ^^"  ^^"^^  ^'"^^^  ""''  "^ 
I     The /om/  5»^«s  consist  of  a  localized  patch  of  inflamed  tissue 
exndenced  by  heat,  pam   redness  and  swelling,  which  latter  is  a 
hrst  hard  and  brawny,  but  when  pus  forms  the  centre  becomes 
soft    elastic    and  fluctuatmg,  whilst  superficial  cedema  is  more 
marked,  and  the  pam  more  throbbing  in  character.     NaturX 

he  amount  of  this  pam  depends  entirely  upon  the  density  of  the 
tissue  affected,  and  the  supply  of  sensory  nerves  to  the  part,  sup 
puration  beneath  a  dense  resisting  membrane,  such  as  the  palmar 
fascia,  being  always  intensely  painful.  If  left  to  itself,  an  abscess 
sooner  or  later  points  and  bursts.  As  it  increases  in  size,  it  exerts 
pressure  in  all  directions  and  naturally  seeks  to  find  an  ^xit  from 
Its  environment  m  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  and  so  may 
either  find  its  way  to  the  surface,  or  may  burrow  abng  muscular 
and  fascial  planes,  or  into  adjacent  cavities.     This  is  not  merely 

WhTn'^h"''  '  "*  K  ^'^u^  ^''i  ^'^°^^^^'  '-^^  ^J^^^dy  described^ 
When  the  pus  reaches  the  surface,  it  usually  opens  by  a  simple 
process  of  ulceration,  although  a  large  abscess  may  cause  slough 

Sdd  ^oTiS.  ^°^^""^  '^  ^""^"^  °«^  *h^  -pp^y  °^  -t"-t 

2.  Pmsure  effects  are  mainly  due  to  the  mechanical  influence  of 

he  swelling  upon  surrounding  structures.     The  most  evident  are 

those  due  to  the  irritation  of  nerves,  as  a  result  of  which  neural^c 

pain  may  be  present,  or  the  patient  may  refer  the  pain  to  some 

•  f.T^""fi,  /-^"^  '''^'°"-  .^"  "^"'^  ^^^^«'  ^l^ere  bloodvessels  are 
molyed,  the  tissue  around  them  disappears,  and  they  are  left  in 

Thrn,^r''  ''^''TV^  ^T^^'  surrounded  by  granulation  tissue. 
Tlirombosis  and  the  subsequent  obliteration  oi  the  vessel  may 
result  or  occasionally  ulceration  and  haemorrhage  (ulcerative 
periarteritis)  Tubes  may  be  laid  open  by  the  pressure  of  an 
abscess,  whilst  joints  may  be  invaded,  leading  to  subsequent  dis- 
o  ganization,  and  bones  may  become  carious,  or  even  necrosed. 
Such  effects  are  more  conimon  in  chronic  than  in  acute  abscesses. 

dm;i  f^  ^""T-  '^''^'  °!}^^  formation  of  an  acute  abscess  are 
simply  those  of  increased  fever,  sometimes  amounting  to  a  rigor. 
A  n^..  consists  of  a  definite  series  of  phenomena,  the  result  of 
some  stimulating  influence  reaching  the  thermogenic  centres  of 
the  medulla,  determining  a  sudden  increase  of  activity.    It  s  verv 

fZn?  in?  "''"'".  ^^  '"/i^^"^  °l  ^^"^'  ^«^"g  ushered  in  by  a  fee? 

hf  tlT^'u  .T'"^  ^^1  discomfort ;  the  features  are  pinched,  and 

he  teeth  chatter      The  skm,  however,  feels  pungently  hot   and 

narTr'r  .?^  '^'  body  rapidly  rises.     The  sensatfon  of  cold 

'ure  wifh  t^hVn  '^'^'T'-'"'  "  "'V^^  ^  maintained  normal  tempera- 
ture with  the  dry,  hot,  unperspiring  skin,  and  also  possibly  to  the 
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condition  of  superficial  anaemia  which  is  present.  After  this 
stage  has  lasted  a  variable  period,  the  patient  gradually  begins 
to  feel  warmer,  the  face  becoming  flushed,  the  thermometer 
ceasing  to  rise,  and  the  skin  beginning  to  act.  Finally  there 
is  a  rapid  fall  of  temperature  accompanied  by  profuse  perspira- 
tion, which  leaves  the  patient  more  or  less  exhausted. 

Pus  and  its  Constituents. — Normal,  or  as  it  was  formerly  called 
healthy,  or  laudable  pus  is  a  thick,  creamy  fiuid,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  1030,  an  alkaline  reaction,  no  smell  (unless  putre- 
fying or  under  special  circumstances),  and  containing  85  to  go  per 
cent,  of  water.  If  allowed  to  settle,  it  separates  into  two  layers, 
the  upper  or  fluid  part,  liquor  ptiris,  consisting  of  liquefied  tissue 
and  serum,  whilst  the  lower  layer  contains  the  solid  elements 
present,  viz.,  dead  and  living  pus  corpuscles,  fatty  and  granular 
debris,  perhaps  micro-organisms,  and  possibly  a  few  red  blood 
cells.     All  the  pus  cells  look  alike  v/hen  examined   under  the 
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Fig.  7. — Pus  Corpuscles  before  and  after  Treatment  with 
Dilute  Acetic  Acid. 

In  the  former  the  protoplasm  is  finely  granular,  and  the  nucleus  not  very 
evident ;  in  the  latter  several  nuclei  are  clearly  shown. 

microscope  on  a  cold  slide  ;  but  if  placed  on  a  warm  slide,  a  dif- 
ference is  soon  noticed.  Dead  pus  cells  (Fig.  7)  remain  rounded 
in  outline,  coarsely  granular,  and  show  two  or  three  nuclei,  which 
become  more  evident  on  the  addition  of  dilute  acetic  acid.  The 
living  pus  corpuscles  are  fewer  in  number,  and,  though  spherical 
at  first,  soon  manifest  amoeboid  movements ;  their  protoplasm  is 
finely  granular,  and  the  single  nucleus  is  not  readily  observed  ; 
the  proliferation  of  the  nucleus  is  always  an  evidence  of  degenera- 
tion and  approaching  death.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
both  the  living  and  dead  cells  are  derived  from  the  same  sources, 
viz.,  principally  from  the  extra vasated  leucocytes,  but  also  possibly 
from  proliferation  of  the  fixed  connective-tissue  corpuscles  of  the 
part. 

As  already  stated,  the  pus  in  an  acute  abscess  contains  bacteria,  which  may 
best  be  demonstrated  in  the  following  way :  A  drop  of  pus  is  placed  between 
two  cover-slips,  which  are  each  evenly  coated  by  a  thin  layer  of  the  fluid  by 
sliding  one  over  the  other.  These  are  dried  by  passing  them  through  the 
flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  only  sufficient  heat  being  employed  to  set  the  albumin 
without  destroying  the  corpuscles.  A  drop  of  methyl-violet  solution  is  now 
placed  over  the  pus  film,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  about  a  minute,  being 
then  washed  away  by  a  stream  of  distilled  water.    The  slip  should  be  again 
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dried  slowly,  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam.  The  cocci  will  be  found  stained 
deeply,  whilst  albuminous  and  fatty  granules  are  not  coloured  at  all,  or  but 
slightly  (Fig.  8).  The  arrangement  of  the  cocci  varies  with  the  character  of 
the  suppuration.  If  the  abscess  is  localized,  they  will  usually  be  arranged  in 
clusters  (staphylococci.  Fig.  2,  VI.).  If  the  suppuration  is  of  a  spreading  type, 
or  though  localised  very  acute,  they  will  occur  in  chains  (streptococci.  Fig.  2,  V.).' 

Various  terms  are  applied  to  different  forms  of  pus  which  arise 
under  special  circumstances.  When  pus  is  mixed  with  blood,  it 
is  termed  sanious  (short  for  sanguineous) ;  when  thin  and  acrid,  it  is 
ichorous;  curdy,  when  mixed  with  curdy  shreds,  as  is  more  usually 
seen  in  chronic  suppuration  of  a  tubercular  nature ;  muco-pus, 
when  mixed  with  mucus,  arising 
from  inflammatory  conditions  of 
mucous  membranes.  The  occur- 
rence of  stinking  pus  apart  from 
putrefaction  has  been  already  ex- 
plained as  being  due  to  the  activity 
of  the  Bacillus  coli  communis. 

The  Diagnosis  of  an  acute 
abscess,  as  a  rule,  presents  no 
difficulties,  the  sense  of  fluctua- 
tion supervening  in  the  midst  of 
an  area  previously  inflamed  and 
brawny  being  quite  character- 
istic ;  but  when  the  pus  is  placed 

deeply  under  muscular  and  fascial  t,.,^   s     «„  . 

1  r  1  .  biG.  a. — Pus  FROM  Acute  Abscess. 

planes,  very  careful  exammation    showing  Corpusci    .  and  Cocci 
may  be  needed  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  existence  of  an  abscess.     The  surgeon  must  not  be 
misled  by  the  sense  of  fluctuation  obtained  across  the  fibres  of 
a   muscle ;  none   is   noticed,   however,  by  palpating   along   the 
course  of  its  fibres. 

Treatment  of  Acute  Abscess.— When  an  inflamed  area  is 
threatening  to  suppurate,  the  formation  of  pus  can  be  but  rarely 
prevented.  In  the  early  stages,  elevation  and  rest  of  the  part, 
together  with  the  application  of  cold  and  evaporating  lotions,  may 
sometimes  succeed  in  accomplishing  this,  as  also  possibly  the 
administration  of  sulphide  of  calcium  in  pills,  with  quinine  and 
iron.  The  hypodermic  injection  of  powerful  antiseptics— ^.g-., 
pure  carbolic  acid  — has  also  been  employed  to  destroy  the 
pyogenic  organisms  in  situ. 

In  a  few  regions  of  the  body,  pus  may  be  absorbed  after  its 
formation,  but  only  when  situated  in  a  cavity  of  highly-absorbing 
powers,  such  as  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  (hypopyon),  or 
perhaps  some  of  the  serous  cavities,  e.g.,  the  peritoneal.  In  the 
former  the  process  of  absorption  may  certainly  be  observed  under 
the  influence  of  a  simple  local  and  general  treatment. 

As  a  rule,  however,  one  encourages  suppuration  bv  applying 
liot  fomentations  to  the  part,  and  then  as  soon  as  pus  is  evid^ent, 
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an  incision  is  made  to  evacuate  the  matter.  In  some  cases  it  is 
advisable  to  anticipate  suppuration  by  a  free  incision  made  under 
antiseptic  precautions  (e.g.,  in  acute  periostitis) ;  this  has  the 
Ixjneficial  effect  of  relieving  tension,  and  often  cuts  short  the 
inflammatory  process.  In  incising  an  abscess,  care  must  be  take.i 
that  the  opening  is  large  enough  to  prevent  re-accumulation,  that 
it  is  placed  at  a  spot  suitable  for  drainage,  as  far  as  possible 
from  sources  of  septic  contamination,  and  in  such  a  direction  that 
movements  of  the  part  do  not  close  it.  The  anatomy  of  the  region 
incised  must  be  remembered,  and  important  structures  avoided. 
In  dealing  with  deep  abscesses  in  dangerous  regions,  Hilton's 
method  may  be  advantageously  employed.  It  consists  in  merely 
dividing  the  skin  and  superficial  structures,  and  then  thrusting  a 
director  into  the  abscess  cavity  ;  a  pair  of  sinus  or  dressing  forceps 
is  now  passed  along  the  groove,  and  on  forcibly  separating  the 
blades  a  sufficient  opening  is  made  to  insert  the  finger,  where 
practicable,  and  subsequently  a  drainage-tube. 

Methods  of  opening  Various  Abscesses. 

Axillary  ALaeesi. — Cut  in  the  median  line  of  the  axilla  towards  the  chest 
from  above  downwards,  and  use  Hilton's  method,  thus  escaping  the  three 
main  sources  of  danger,  viz.,  the  axillary  vessels  above,  the  long  thoracic  in 
front,  and  the  subscapular  vessels  behind. 

Inguinal  Bubo. — Make  a  vertical  incision  from  below  upwards,  the  patient 
standing  erect  against  a  wall  or  lying  down.  When  he  sits  the  incision  gapes, 
and  so  accumulation  is  prevented. 

Intramammary  Abaoess. — Cut  in  a  direction  radiating  from  the  nipple  to 
prevent  injury  to  the  galactophorous  ducts,  and  pass  a  finger  in  so  as  to  open 
up  all  the  dilated  lobules. 

Betropharyngeal  Abscess. — Incise  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  for  about  an  inch  ;  draw  that  muscle  and  the  carotid  sheath  forwards  ; 
open  by  Hilton's  method,  pushing  a  director  inwards  to  the  middle  line  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  transverse  processes. 

Psoas  Abscess  or  Iliac  Abscess.— Incise  the  abdominal  muscles  just  internal 
to  and  on  the  same  level  as  the  anterior  superior  spine,  and  open  at  that  spot. 
In  a  few  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  open  in  the  loin  (Treves'  method). 

Empyema. — Open  abou,  an  inch  in  front  of  the  mid-axillary  line  in  the  fifth 
costal  interspace,  removing  subperiosteally  a  portion  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  ribs, 
if  necessary. 

Isehio-rectal  Abscess. — Place  the  patient  leaning  over  the  back  of  a  chair, 
or  in  the  lithotomy  position  if  an  anaesthetic  is  employed,  and  incise  vertically 
and  very  freely  as  far  from  the  anus  as  possible  ;  healing  may  ensue  without 
opening  the  rectum.  In  some  cases  where  the  skin  is  undermined,  a  crucial 
incision  should  be  made,  the  resulting  corners  of  skin  being  removed. 

In  opening  a  Palmar  Abscess,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  wound  the  super- 
ficial palmar  arch  or  its  digital  branches.  It  is  best  accomplished  by  entering 
the  knife  immediately  in  a  line  with  the  centre  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  cutting 
forwards  to  the  base  of  the  finger  ;  the  upper  limit  of  this  incision  should  not 
transgress  the  centre  of  the  palm. 

A  Whitlow  should  be  opened  in  the  middle  line  of  the  finger  by  a  knife  held 

with  its  back  towards  the  wrist,  and  it  often  happens  that   the   patient,  if 

conscious,  unwittingly  assists  at  his  own  operation  by  withdrawing  his  hand, 

thus  effectually  completing  the  incision  ;  care  must,  of  course,  be  taken  not 

o  let  the  knife  travel  loo  far  or  too  deeply. 
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It  IS  advisable  to  gently  squeeze  an  abscess  after  opening  it, 
especially  when  sloughs  are  present,  or  when  it  has  burrowed ;  if 
the  cavity  is  large,  it  should  be  explored  with  the  finger.  All  that 
is  needed  subsequently,  if  there  is  no  complication,  such  as  the 
presence  of  dead  or  diseased  bone,  is  to  arrange  for  drainage,  as 
by  inserting  a  drainage-tube,  or  a  slip  of  protective,  and  to  exclude 
sepsis  by  a  carefully  applied  antiseptic  dressing ;  in  other  cases 
It  may  be  desirable  to  pack  the  cavity  with  gauze  soaked  in 
an  iodoform  emulsion.  There  is  often  a  considerable  loss  of 
blood  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  from  thu  yielding  of 
the  capillaries  in  the  abscess  wall,  owing  to  the  sudden  relief  of 
tension  ;  but  this  usually  ceases  of  itself,  or  yields  to  moderate 
pressure.  When  once  pus  has  been  evacuated,  no  more  is  formed  if  the 
cavity  is  kept  aseptic,  the  discharge  being  merely  serous,  and  the 
wound  rapidly  closing  and  healing.  Under  such  circumstances 
bacteria  are  not  found  after  twenty-four  hours,  being  destroyed  by 
the  phagocytes.  Pus  which  stinks  on  its  evacuation,  if  not  in 
open  communication  with  the  intestinal  canal,  will  lose  all  smell  in 
a  day  or  two,  the  wound  pursuing  a  normal  course.  In  some  cases 
the  original  opening  at  the  spot  where  the  abscess  pointed  may  not 
give  efficient  drainage ;  a  counter-opening  should  then  be  made  by 
pushing  the  finger,  or  a  probe,  through  the  abscess  wall  amongst 
the  tissues,  making  it  protrude  beneath  the  skin  at  some  de- 
pendent spot,  and  cutting  down  upon  the  finger  or  probe  in  this 
direction. 

Where  acute  diffuse  suppuration  is  present  with  some  tendency 
to  sloughing,  the  application  of  warmth  and  moisture  may  with 
advantage  be  continued  after  incision ;  a  boracic  poultice  (made  by 
wringing  boracic  lint  out  of  boiling  boric  acid  lotion,  i  in  20),  or 
a  carbolic  linseed  poultice  (made  as  an  ordinary  poultice,  but  with 
hot  carbolic  lotion,  i  in  30,  substituted  for  water),  will  be  found 
most  useful.  A  charcoal  poultice,  dusted  with  iodoform,  is 
occasionally  advantageous  when  the  parts  are  very  septic,  as  after 
extravasation  of  urine. 

Chronic  Abscess  (syn.  :  Cold  or  Oongestive  Abscess). 

A  chronic  abscess  may  be  defined  as  a  collection  of  pus  which 
forms  slowly  without  any  signs  of  active  inflammation..  Although 
a  few  examples  may  be  due  to  infection  with  pyogenic  microbes 
or  to  chronic  pyaemia,  yet  the  vast  majority  are  tubercular  in 
origin  ;  and,  indeed,  when  a  chronic  abscess  is  spoken  of,  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  it  is  tubercular,  unless  otherwise 
stated.  Wherever  tubercle  can  be  deposited,  a  chronic  abscess 
may  form;  but  it  occurs  most  commonly  in  connection  with 
bones,  joints,  and  lymphatic  glands. 

Into  the  details  of  these  causative  affections  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  here  ;  suffice  it  to  state  that  the  abscess  arises  from  the 
degeneration  of  a  tubercular  focus  without  pain  or  intianimatory 
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redness  ;  that  it  forms  a  soft  fluctuating  swelling,  gradually  in- 
creasing in  size,  and  possibly  by  its  pressure  effects  becoming 
paintui ;  that  it  tends  to  come  directly  to  the  surface  if  there  is  no 
dense  fascia  to  prevent  it,  but  that,  being  usually  placed  deeply 
there  is  a  great  tendency  to  burrow  along  fascial  planes,  and 
hence  to  become  superficial  at  a  spot  far  removed  from  its 
original  source.  Thus,  an  abscess  arising  in  connection  with 
tubercular  disease  of  the  dorsi-lumbar  region  of  the  spine  may 
travel  in  many  directions  :  it  may  pass  backwards,  and  be  opened 
at  the  side  of  the  spine  as  a  lumbar  abscess ;  it  may  infiltrate 

the  superficial  fibres  of  the  psoas 
muscle,  and  travel  down  the  sheath 
to  the  groin,  pointing  either  above 
or  below  Poupart's  ligament ;  or  it 
may  find  its  way  into  the  pelvis 
and  escape  either  by  the  side  of 
the  rectum,  or  through  the  sacro- 
sciatic  foramen  into  and  along  the 
thigh,  and  has  even  been  opened 
at  the  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis 
(Fig.  9).     The  far-reaching  extent 
of  these  abscesses,  the  impossibility 
of  dealing  adequately  with  the  lining 
membrane,  together  with   the  in- 
fective nature  of  the  disease,  and 
the   commonly   inaccessible    posi- 
tion  of  the  original  focus  of  the 
mischief,  render  them  most  diffi- 
cult   to   treat,   and    fully    account 
for   the   dread    of    opening    them 
experienced    by  surgeons  in   pre- 
„  „  antiseptic   days;    for   should   the 

n,^™  ^f.      n  ^''  f""^   ^°  ^^^ity  of  the  abscess  once  become 

?rxH^Bi.°':7A™i.^^':;'."r  ^^pH'^-.  ^'^^^^  -  ^^^  »'"i«  ^ope  of 

The  method  of  extension  along  the  S^C!' ''  ''^^'"'  7^  '^'  '''"^i 
psoas  tendon  and  into  the  thigh  ^^"^  ^^  ^^  increased  discharge  of 
is  well  seen.  pus,    absorption    of  the   chemical 

products  of  putrefaction,  aggrava- 
tion of  the  original  disease,  and  only  too  frequently  death  from 
exhaustion  or  blood-poisoning. 

The  pus  contained  in  a  chronic  abscess  is  usually  characterized 
by  containing,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  constituents,  masses  of 
curdy  debris  of  variable  size  and  amount,  consisting  of  coagulated 
fibrin  with  degenerated  and  fatty  pus  cells  entangled  in  the  meshes. 
If  the  abscess  is  one  of  long  standing,  an  abundance  of  choles- 
terine  crystals  may  be  present,  a  fact  recognised  by  the  naked 
eye  by  the  glistening  sheen,  or  greasy  appearance  imparted 
to  the  pus ;  microscopically  they  appear  in  the  shape  of  rhnm- 
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boidal  plates,  with  one  corner  notched  out.     It  is  unusual  to  find 
erther  cocc,  or  bacilli  in  the  pus  of  a  chronic  abscess   no    even 

pLTlE^facfTirin'  tubercle  being  discernibler^nnh.^^n 
spite  ot  the  tact  that  inoculation  of  animals  with  the  pus  results 
in  tuberculosis.  Probably  the  bacilli  have  been  broken^up  by  the 
suppurative  process,  but  the  more  resistant  spores  are  sdll  present 
The  mtcroscoptc  appearance  of  a  tubercular  «te5  J  irquite 
characteristic  The  cavity  is  lined  by  a  layer  of  gray/ye  loS 
gray,  or  pinkish,  pulpy  granulation\issue,  conlig  Sv 
tubercles  perhaps  undergoing  caseation,  and  known  as  tlfe  w2 

oTnoTof  /h'  '°'°"''  ""'^  Z''i'''y  ^'^  dependent  upon  the  chronSy 
or  not  of  the  process  ;  the  longer  the  abscess  s  in  forminT  tl  e 
ess  vascular  the  membrane,  owing  to  the  associated  scSs  of 

leLrZusfit'ha?r^''^?'"^*°  compression  ofTllrbloocl' 
vessels,  whilst  it  has  been  already  mentioned  that  endarteritis 
always  accompanies  a  chronic  inflammation,  and  helps  to  renie 
the  parts  non- vascular.  This  lining  membrane  is  but  loosely  con 
nected  with  a  layer  of  fibro-cicatricial  material,  which  7orms?h: 
outer  part  of  the  wall,  and  from  which  it  can  ^11;  beTeadily 
detached  by  the  finger  or  a  sharp  spoon.  This,  in  turn  Lradua  J 
shelves  off  mto  the  normal  tissue  which  surrounds  trabscess^ 

chf^t^l^'V"^  '"^^T"^^'  :^^^^^^^  '^"^^  "°t  necessarSy  dis- 
charge itself.     Occasionally  in  the  dead-house  one  meets  with  a 

ofl  natil"n^"^^'  consistency  lying  in  front  of  the  spine  in  thriody 
SinH^t?  i  ^-^^  ^'f  ^^^^3  '^"'■^'^  °f  spiral  disease.  This  is  evi 
dently  the  desiccated  remains  of  a  chronic  abscess,  the  fluid  portion 
having  been  absorbed,  and  the  solid  elements  left  behind  encao 
suled.  and  perhaps  infiltrated  with  lime  salts.  Such  d6bris  can 
become  the  seat  of  recurrent  inflammatory  mischief  when  the 
ongina  disease  has  been  quiescent  for  years;  an  abscess  may 
suddenly  form  and  come  to  the  surface,  being  then  known  Ts  h 
mtdual  abscess.  Probably  a  large  amount  of  cholestedne  will  be 
found  amongst  its  contents. 

Results  of  Long-continued  Suppuration.— When  a  chronic  abscess 
IS  opened  antiseptically,  and  maintained  in  an  aseptic  Condition 
suppuration  is    as  a  rule,  of  short  duration  ;    the  wound  rTy' 
remain   open   for   months,   but    the    discharg^   will    be   merely 
serous,  and  no  constitutional  results  will  be  manifested.      The 

Sd'Tnn  T"'".'  "°'"'"^'  ^"'^  '^^  ^^"^^^1  health  is  unim- 
paired, if  no  other  disease  is  present.  But  let  such  an  abscess 
become  septic,  and  the  condition  of  affairs  is  at  once  changed 
he  discharge  becomes  purulent,  fever  supervenes,  and  gSve 
viscera  changes  occur,  which  sooner  or  laVer  may  lead  tf  the 
patient's  death  from  exhaustion.     Long-continued  sujpuTafiouX:, 

Irise  £  "L7:    r  "^  'if'  /"'^  ^'^"^  ''  ^^°  'conditions'  ma; 
arise,  viz.,  hectic  fever  and  lardaceous  disease. 

tJnn    f  n^T""  ^""^-^^  defined  as  a  chronic  sapra^mia  or  condi- 
tion of  blond-poisonmg,  due  to  the  continual  absorption  of  small 
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doses  of  the  ptomaines  produced  in  septic  wounds,  and  may  Ik;  met 
with  not  only  after  opening  chronic  abscesses,  hut  also  in  sentic 
syphihtic  or  cancerous  disease.     It  is  characterized  hy  a  reuulnr 
diurnal  elevation  of  temperature,  which  runs  a  tolerably  typical 
course.     It  commences  to  rise  during,'  the  afternoon,  the  patient's 
face  becoming  ikishetl  (hectic  flush  of  the  cheeks),  the  eyes  briulit 
and  sparkling,  the  pupils  dilated,  and  the  patient  feeling  better 
and  stronger.      I  he  pulse,  however,  is  small,  compressible,  and 
en  or    wenty  beats  (pucker  than  it  should  be  ;  the  tongue  becomes 
red  .-It    he  edges  and  tip.      I  his  condition  continues  till  late  in  the 
night,  by  which  time  the  temperiture  may  have  risen  four  or  five 
degrees.     It  then  commences  to  fall  as  rapidly  as  it  had  formerly 
risen,  and  usu.illy  drops  to  the  normal,  or  even  below  it,  and  in 
he  early  morning  a  profuse  perspiration  breaks  out  which  soaks 
the  patient  s  do  hes,  and  leaves  him  in  a  much-exhausted  con- 
dition.    Day  by  day  this  continues,  the  fever  and  sweating  together 
causing  a  marked  diminution  in  the  patient's  strength 

Amyloid  or  Lardaceous  Degeneration  of  various  organs  is  also 
present  in  cases  of  knig-standing  suppuration.  As  to  the  cause 
ot  this  curious  condition,  but  little  is  known;  either  from  the 
deleterious  effects  of  septic  compounds  circulating  in  the  blood, 
or  from  the  loss  of  some  special  substance  in  the  discharge 
f.g.,  alkaline  phosphates  the  walls  of  the  smaller  arteries  and 
he  protcjplasm  of  certain  of  the  viscera  is  converted  into  or 
infiltrated  with  a  waxy  substance,  from  which  lardacein,  an 
' -miX^-  '."soluble  proteid  body,  may  be  obtained.  The  name 
aniyloid  is  an  entire  misnomer,  as  this  material  is  in  no  way 
akin  to  starch      It  is  met  with  as  a  waxy  homogeneous  material 

Z"TVA7  ^'""T"  °"  f'?  application  of  tincture  of  iod  ne.' 
and  an   inky  blue  when  sulphuric  acid  is  subsequently  added 
V\  I  h    methyl-violet    the  amyloid    substance    becoJnes   ruby-red 
whilst  normal   tissues  are  stained  blue  or  indigo.     The  organs 
mainly  affected  are  the  liver,   spleen,  kidneys,  and  villi  of^the 
intestines,  and  the  capillaries  and  muscular  c^ats  of  the  small 
terminal  arterioles  (Fig.  lo,  b  and  0  are  the  parts  first  attacked  the 
change  gradually  spreading  to  the  parenchyma  of  the  orSm      The 
hver   becomes   evenly  enlarged    to  a    considerable  degree,  often 
reaching  rom  the  fifth  rib  to  the  umbilicus  or  lower ;  it  is  firr^ 
ZcZT   r]"^  Hke  mdiarubber,  painless,  and  waxy  -  looking  o^ 
sec  on      7  he  arterioles  and  capillaries  in  the  intermediate  zone 
of  the  lobules  are  those  first  affected,  but  the  cells  themselves 
soon   participate  in  the  change.     The  glycogenic  and   b"  eliro 
ducing  func  ions  are  naturally  interfered  with,  so  that  the  digestive 
rZkJ        ,  ^^P^^'^JJy  the  power  of  absorbing  fats,  is  impeded 

thr.r  fn?;?.  rT'  Tt'^^r^'^'^''^^  '^^^  ^^^^^"^^  commendng  in 
UKlt  e  ?h  '  H^r^  the  glomeruli  (Fig.  lo),  but  the  capillaries 
and  the  tubal  epithelium  are  also  early  affected.  In  this  stage 
the  urme  is  very  abundant  (from  the  increased  filtration  throv^h 
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Fig.  io.-Amyloid  Kidnkv  ,n  Karly  Stage. 
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epithelium  of  capsule  ■  </  oil-TroDs  nnfV^      *-'"'"  "^  K'^m^rulus  ;  .,.  fatty 
cells  .nsau ;  /.  iLened  f^tV  e^^LlVl^^^^^^^^^  7"  ^  ^'  ^^"V  ^P'^hdiL^ 

'casts'  ;  /;,  fatty  cast  in  sprli^n  ^     .  '  '^'  "ya''ne  coagu  a  (formini? 

.ionrXra1r:re'™re.rbe"'  ''^J^.h-ng  a  con.ra.indica. 

ireatment  is  urg^elv  ,"eces,  °v  „X''^         '■"  "  ".'S"  'hat  radical 

patient  is  such  th  t  he  cinnnt'   ,   "f ,  '"*  «*'"?"''''  edition  of  a 

radical  operation    . V     'rZ       ""'  ""*  "™'"  ">'  i'-     "  l>y  a 
aiion,  ..„.,  evasion  „r  amputation,  the  local  disease 
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dtV^^ar^^'^^*^'^'  ^'^^  ^"^y'"'^  changes  in  the  viscera  will  totally 

Treatment  of  Chronic  Abscess.— In  former  days  the  rule  always 
given  was  to  leave  a  chronic  abscess  alone  as  long  as  possible 
and  never  to  interfere  unless  forced   to  do  so;    hectic  and  in- 
creased rapidity  of  the  disease  always  followed  such  interference 
even   when   Abernethy's  valvular   incision  was  employed      But 
when  asepsis  can   be  maintained,   there  is  no  reason  to  depart 
trom  the  ordinary  rule  of  surgery,  that  pus  should  be  evacuated 
as  soon  as  possible  after  its   formation.     It  is,    however,  most 
important  to  recognise  the  fact  that  one  slip  in  the  technique  may 
lead  to  a  fatal  issue,  and  therefore  none  should  interfere  with 
these  cases  unless  they  are  prepared  to  take  the  time  and  trouble 
needed  to  keep  them  aseptic.     From  the  risk,  too,  of  sepsis  being 
admitted  dunng  the  dressing  of  the  case,  those  methods  should  b 
preferred   which   admit   of  the   immediate   total   closure  of  the 
wound      Many  plans  of  treatment  of  chronic  abscess  have  been 
suggested  and   practised  ;  we  can   but  epitomize   the  more  im- 
porttint. 

1.  Simple  aspiration  has  been  known  to  effect  a  cure,  but  only  in  excen- 
■InTlZlTu  T-  V\^^T  '^f  °"8i"ating  disease  is  absolutely  pas^ve 
t         .u  ?,  ^^^-  P^'f ",' '"  ^^^'^^  ^"d  constitution  are  vigorous      It  often  fails 

a  fear  that  much  of  this  material  will  be  left  behind,  forming  a  possible  source 
To  }TZ  V^""''7\^t  'Tt  "'"P'y^"^  °f  'he  sac,  moLv^er,  often  °eads 
LhTT  ^^^'/'J^'k^^  b'°°''  '•'""  collecting  will  form  a  favourable  so  1  for 
v^?),1n?l,  P""^"*  °^  '^^  T""^"  remaining  in  the  curdy  masses,  or  of  the  bac Uli 
withm  the  pyogenic  membrane.  uctciui 

2.  Tappiit/r  the  abscess  with  thorough  irrigation  is  another  plan  of  treatment 
which  under  favourable  circumstances  is  occasionally  successful      We  hfve 
seen  both  psoas  abscess  and  empyema  cured  by  one  thorough  washing  out 
The   modns   operand,   is  as   follows:  The   skin  is  incised   in   one  or  poirblv 
two  separate  places  and  through  these  openings  large  trocars  and  cannE  are 
inserted  into  the  abscess  .avity,  which  is  emptied  as  completely  aTpoSble 
It   s  now  distended,  by  means  of  an  irrigator  inserted  into  one  of  the  cannulS 
wi  h  warm  solution  of  carbolic  lotion  (i   in  80),  or  with  a  subl  mate  iS 
(I  in  5  000),  or  simply  with  sterilized  watW,  at  a  iemperafu'e  of  atoui  0°  F 
The  abscess  is  then  well  kneaded  with  the  fingers,  or  the  ijatient  shaken  from 
s.de  to  side,  and  then  the  fluid  with  the  curdy  masses  anS  brE  down  pyoS 
membrane  is  allowed  to  escape.     This  process  is  repeated  again  and  agSin"  il 
the  escaping  fluid  is  nearly  clear,  or  only  slightly  opalesclnt.     The  cinnul^ 
^nnH.7  ^^"hdrawn,  the  wounds  firmly  stitched  up,  and  an  antiseptic  dress  ng 
applied   using  sufficient  pressure  to  obliterate  if  possible  the  abscess  Sx 
The  patient  must  be  kept  at  rest,  and  carefully  itched  to  ascertain  if  there 
IS  any  reaccumulation,  when  the  same  process  may  Iw  repeated 

3.  OpcHwg  the  abscess  and  scraping  out  the  interior  with  Barker's  flushinjr 
go  ige  IS  another  useful  plan,  combining  the  irrigation  of  the  previous  method 
with  the  more  or  less  complete  removal  of  the  tubercle-containing  pyogenic 

rfo'^^Tn      V^'  HT'"'r"J  ""^P'"y"^  "°"^'^'«  °f  ^  Souge  or  sharp  spoon  wkh 
a  long  hollow  handle,  which  communicates  by  a  tute  with  a  reservoir  of  fluid 
placed  at  some  height  above  the  patient.     During  its  applicatfon    he  constan 
rush  of  water  or  lotion  through  the  handle  clears^he  gouge,  and  removes  S 
debris.     It  IS  admirably  adapted  for  certain  cases,  but  its  ue  need!  coi^  der 
able  care,  as  the  sharp  edge  can  readily  scrape  through  an  abscess  waH   and 
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<lo  much  mischief     It  is  a  convenient  means  of  dealing  wiih  abscess^.f 
honesand  joints  m  the  more  sunerficial  nart^r^ftv,^  k^^       tu        aoscesses  oj 

favour  by  some  surgeons.     Various  reagents  have  been  employed    buT^he 
majority  have  contained  iodine  either  in  the  form  of  the  tSre  or  as  odn 
form,  which    atter  may  be  suspended  in  glycerine  or  olive  oU  (To  ner  ceS  " 
or  dissolved  in  ether  (5  per  cent.).     The  method   of  introducing  these  S' 

the  ether  immediately  ^Znt:^^'^  fu^Xy^liid^^hrabrcl^sfc^Ju^SS 
becomes  tense  and  tympanitic.     It  should  on  that  account  never  l^  used  for 

There  1.S  some  danger,  too,  that  serious  toxic  symptoms  may  arIL  from  absor 
5.  If  the  above  methods  fail,  or  are  for  any  reason  inapplicable  the  orimnal 

needed  to  gain  this  end.  especially  when  a  large  p^ZTj^Zt^  Tbr/S 

fx  In  certain  cases  of  external  chronic  abscess,  it  may  be  possible  to  d,\,ect 
out  then-hole  cav,ty  en  masse,  and  if  such  is  feasible  it  is  ^he  n^Cst  satilfactTrv 
pan  to  adopt.  It  is  especially  applicable  to  chronic  tubercuar  abscesses 
of  lymphatic  glands.  Should  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cav^tv  1^  llhT  . 
to  important  deep  structures,  it  shoild  be  thorou^hl  ■  scraped  S  a^to  removi 
all  pyogenic  material,  and  disinfected,  e.g.,  with  solution  of  ^fnrrhW^H^ 
40  grains  to  i  ounce).  An  attempt  may  then  be  Lr°e  oTain  hp:^?ina  K  T  ! 
■ntention,  or  the  cavi(y  may  be  stilffed  a'nd  ai^owed  to  granS  ^^    '  '^"' 

7.  l.aying  the  cavity  freely  open,  scraping  away  the  pyogenic  tissue  n,-rh-,n« 
purifying  with  pure  carbolic  acid,  pluWinjr  the  wound  firm  iVv^f/i^P 
.nfiltrated  with  purified  iodoform,  and'alSg  it^^grL"  -a^eTr  m  ^l.^m 
o,  the  o^en  method,  may  l)e  used  advantageously  in  cases  where  alTscessesS 
burrowed  between  muscles,  and  along  fascial' planes.  Sulphur  has  also  been 
used  instead  of  iodoform,  but  has  no  special  advantage,  whilst  t  causes  •  S 
deal  of  sloughing  of  the  surrounding  tissues  owing  to  its  t  ansforTa'ionlm^ 
sulphurous,  and  hnally  into  sulphuric,  acid.  Friar's  balsam  is  aSeJ^em 
which  may  be  employed  in  the  same  way,  and  is  innocuous  and  useful      ^ 


Sinus  and  Fistula. 

When  an  ab.scess  has  been  opened,  and  does  not  completely 
heal  a  communication  often  persists  between  the  original  seat  of 
the  disease  and  the  extenor,  which  is  known  as  a  sinus  or  fistula 
A  Sinus  IS  a  narrow  track  lined  with  granulations,  penetratin- 
into  the  tissues,  open  at  one  end  and  closed  at  the  other  •  the  di  " 
charge  is  purulent  or  merely  serous  according  to  whether  or  not 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ULCERATION. 

Ulceration  has  been  defined  as  the  '  molecular  or  particulate 
death  of  a  part,'  by  which  is  meant  the  disintegration  of  the  super- 
ficial tissues,  which  liquefy  and  disappear,  as  a  rule,  without  any 
obvious  slough.  It  differs  from  gangrene  in  that  the  latter  term 
is  used  to  denote  the  simultaneous  loss  of  vitality  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  tissue.  The  two  processes  are,  however,  often  so 
closely  associated  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  hard-and-fast 
line  of  distinction  between  them.  In  short,  both  ulceration  and 
gangrene  signify  tissue  necrosis  ;  in  the  former  the  dead  particles 
are  not  always  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  whereas  in  the  latter 
the  necrotic  portions  can  always  be  seen. 

As  to  the  Causes  of  ulceration,  but  little  need  be  added  heiC  to 
what  has  already  been  written  as  to  the  aetiology  of  inflammation 
generally  {vide  Chapter  I.).  Practically,  the  process  is  due  to  the 
application  of  an  irritant  to  the  surface  of  such  an  intensity,  and 
for  such  a  period,  as  to  lead  to  local  inflammation  resulting  in  the 
destruction  of  the  tissue  affected.  Any  for m_of  irritant,  whether 
chemical,  thermal,  physical,  or  infective,  may  accomplish  this  end, 
and  all  the  factors  predisposing  to  inflammation  will  hasten  its 
occurrence.  Thus,  faulty  nutrition,  whether  from  anaemia  or  from 
long-standing  congestion,  is  particularly  likely  to  further  the 
ulcerative  process.  Moreover,  wiien  any  part  becomes  ana?sthetic, 
or  is  cut  off  from  its  trophic  centres,  the  continued  presence  of  an 
irritant  may  not  be  appreciated,  and  hence  destructive  inflannna- 
tion  occurs,  e.g.,  corneal  ulcer  following  section  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
or  perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot  in  tabes.  In  malignant  disease 
the  projection  of  the  mass  of  the  growth  may  expose  it  more  ilian 
usual  to  irritation  ;  but  the  chief  cause  of  ulceration  is  the  re- 
placement of  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane 
by  the  cells  of  the  neoplasm,  so  that  when  the  superficial  epithelium 
wears  off  or  is  lost  it  cannot  be  reproduced. 

There  are  three  main  classes  of  ulcers  : 

(a)  Simple     inflammnioyy    ukevs,    e.g.,    the    spreading,    healing, 
chronic,  etc. 
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{b)  Infective  or  specific  ulcers,  e.g.,  soft  chancre,   lupoid,  tuber- 
cular, syphilitic,  etc. 

{c)  Malignant  tilceys,  e.g.,  rodent,  epithelioniatous,  scirrhous,  and 
{ungating. 

(fl)  Simple  Inflammatory  Ulcers. 

Clinical  History.— Every  ulcer  of  this  class  tends  sooner  or  later 
to  recovery,  and  «o  may  be  said  to  pass  through  three  stages,  viz., 
(I)  that  ot  ulceration  proper,  or  extension  ;  (2)  a  stage  of  transi- 
tion, or  preRaration ,  fgUigaling,  which  may  be  short  or  long, 
according  to  whether  the  ulcer  is  running  a  rapid  or  a  slow  course, 
and  persists  until  the  surface  is  covered  with  granulations  ;  and 
(3)  the  stage  of  healing  or  repair.  It  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  the  hrst  stage  alone  represents  the  true  ulcerative  process  ; 
wlien  this  ceases  the  ulcer  proper  has  disappeared,  and  merely  a 
superhcial  loss  of  substance,  the  result  of  the  preceding  ulceration, 
remains.  If  every  simple  ulcer  passes  through  these  three  stages, 
then  every  variety  of  simple  ulcer  must  necessarily  be  in  one  of  the  three 
stages,  and  hence  may  be  described  as  a  modification  of  a  typical 
condition  representing  the  stage  to  which  it  belongs.  Necessarily, 
in  a  large  ulcer  the  three  stages  may  coexist,  or  a  healing  ulcer 
inay  trom  intrinsic  or  extrinsic  causes  relapse  again  to  the  stage 
of  tissue  destruction. 

Stage  I  :  Ulceration  Proper,  or  Extension.— The  special  charac- 
teristic of  all  ulcers  in  this  stage  is  that  destructive  changes  are 
still  continuing  with  greater  or  less  rapidity. 

Naked-eye  Appearances.— ^M/Zflf^,  covered  with  ashy  gray  or 
c  irty  yellow  material,  partly  slough,  partly  lymph,  partly' breakinr- 
down  tissue  ;  no  granulations  are  present  ;  discharge,  considerable 
in  amount,  thin,  sanious,  and  often  irritating  and  offensive,  rarely 
purulent ;  margins,  thickened  and  inflamed,  and  the  surrounding 
tissue  often  oedematous  and  infiltrated ;  edge,  sharply  cut  and  well 
defined ;  the  base  of  the  ulcer  tends  to  become  tlilckeneTTand  fixed 
to  the  underlying  structures. 

Microscopically,  all  the  phenomena  of  inflammation  may  be  seen 
progressing  to  thrombosis  and  tissue  necrosis,  so  that  in  approach- 
ing the  surface  of  the  ulcer  from  the  healthy  tissue  around  one 
would  pass  through  zones  of  actixe  hyperaemia,  of  retarded  blood- 
How  with  infiltration  of  leucocytes  and  plasma,  of  stasis  and  throm- 
bosis, whilst  the  tissues  are  in  a  state  of  coagulation-necrosis. 
,  t"}jr  different  forms  of  ulcer  in  this  first  stage  have  been 
described  : 

The  Spreading  Ulcer  is  a  term  given  to  any  ulcerative  process 
which  is  progressing  without  visible  portions  of  slough  being  cast  ofi". 

1  he  Sloughing  Ulcer  is  one  in  which  definite  portions  of  dead 
tissue  are  separated  as  sloughs.  Such  a  condition  results  either 
trom  the  action  of  an  irritant  of  great  severity,  or  from  the  low 
vitality  of  the  tissues  attacked. 

The  Inflamed  Ulcer  is  one  in  whicii  the  inflammatory  signs  are 
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well  marked  from  the  commencement,  or  in  whicli  frotn  the  super- 
vention of  fresli  irritation,  usually  mechanical  or  septic,  a  healing,' 
process  is  replaced  hy  a  destructive  one. 

The  Phagedenic  Ulcer  is  one  in  which  destruction  occurs  very 
rapidly,  and  is  usually  ass()ciated.i\'ithjjl(m{£lung.  Formerly  it 
was  very  common  as  one  of  the  varietTesoT  wound  infection,  the 
result  of  bad  hyfj[iene  and  insanitary  surroundinj^s  in  hospitals. 
Nowadays  such  a  contlition  is  never  seen,  haviuf^f  been  entirely 
stamped  out  by  antiseptics.  l'lia|j[edena  is  at  present  only  met 
with  in  ven(!real  disease,  and  is  tiie  result  of  irritating  discharf^es 
pent  up  behind  a  long  foreskin,  in  a  dirty,  careless,  and  usually 
debilitated  individual.  If  neglected,  it  may  spread  with  great 
rapidity,  and  destroy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  penis.  I"^)r 
full  description  and  treatment,  see  Chapter  .X.XXVllI. 

Treatment  of  First  Stage. — 'i'his  resolves  itself  into  removing  tlie 
cause,  protecting  tiie  surface  from  all  sources  of  mechanical  irrita- 
tion, and  purifying  it  from  all  septic  contamination.  Tlie  inflamed 
part  must  be  kept  at  rest,  and  if  necessary  raised  from  a  dependent 
position  {i.e.,  the  leg  must  not  be  allowed  to  hang  down),  whilst 
the  sore  is  dressed  with  moist  and  warm  antiseptic  applications, 
such  as  a  boracic  poultice.  When  the  parts  are  very  offeiiaiye,  a 
charcoaland  Jjnjseed-nieal  pouTtTce  maylVe  first  employed.  Tlie 
state  oT  the  bowels  and  constitution  must  be  attended  to,  and 
probably  a  mild  purgative  will  be  needed.  Uncier  such  a  regime 
healthy  repair  is  as  a  rule  soon  established. 

Stage  II. :  The  Transition  Period  comprises  all  the  changes  which 
occur  from  the  termination  of  the  ulcerative;  process  proper  to  the 
time  when  healing  is  fully  established  by  the  wound  becoming 
covered  with  granulations.  In  short,  it  njay  be  described  as  tiie 
stage  of  preparation  for  healing. 

Naked-eye  Appearances. — When  the  destructive  process  has 
ceased,  and  the  septic  element  has  been  eliminated,  the  surface 
of  the  ulcer  begins  to  clean,  and  becomes,  as  it  were,  g^la/.ed 
iwer ;  slouglis  and  portions  of  dead  tissues  are  either  removt-cl 
in  the  dressing  or  absorbed  by  the  activity  of  the  leuco- 
cytes and  fibroblasts.  The  discharge  becomes  less  abundant 
and  more  serous  in  character,  and  the  angry  red  blush  is 
replaced  by  a^^osy  hypera>mia.  The  infiltration  and  fixity  of  the 
base  also  diniTnish,  so  tliat  the  tissues  around  are  more  supple 
and  pliable.  The  film  on  the  surface  becomes  more  and  more 
defined,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  shorter  or  longer,  according  to 
circumstances,  little  red  spots  begin  to  make  their  appearance 
here  and  there  ;  these  gradually  increase  in  number  and  size,  and 
coalesce,  vmtil  the  whole  surface  is  co\'ered  by  what  has  now 
become  granulation  tissue.  The  processes  occurring  in  this  stage 
are  :  (<?)  tKe  removal  of  the  sloughs ;  (h)  the  covering  of  the  surface 
with  a  cellulo-plastic  exudation  ;  and  (c)  the  vascularization  of 
this  exudation,  and  its  conversion  into  granulation  tissue. 
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Microscopic  Appearances.- When  the  action  of  the  irritant  has 
((•ased,  themif,'ration  of  the  leucocytes  lessens,  and  the  destruction 
..f  tissue  comes  to  an  end.  The  surface  of  the  idcer  now  becomes 
rovered  with  a  layer  of  round  cells,  mainly  derived  from  the  nro- 
hleration  of  the  nej^rhbouring  connective-tissue  elements,  and 
.ntcrm.xed  vvith  hbrni  in  such  a  way  that  the  cells  lie  in  the 
M.t.Mstices  of  the  fibrilhe  ;  this  constitutes  the  film  mentioned 
aliove.  1  he  vessels  m  the  area,  where  merely  stasis  has  occurred, 
become  patent  once  more,  and  the  circulation  in  the  neifrhbourhood 
o  tin-  ulcer  is  thus  restored.  The  vascularization  of  this  superficial 
lilm  IS  next  undertaken,  according  to  the  process  described  in 
(  hapter  \  11.  1  he  wound  thus  becomes  covered  with  j^'ranulation 
tissue, and  with  its  formation  the  processes  included  in  the  second 
stape  come  to  an  end. 

.■///  ihe  forms  of  clmmic  iihn  which  are  neithey  sbrcadhw  ,toy  actively 
hfultvg  may  be  included  in  this  transitional  sta^e,  viz.,  the  indolent  or 
callous  ulcer,  the  irritable,  the  varicose,  etc.  Theyare  most  com- 
mon y  seen  on  the  legs  of  individuals  whose  ocTuj^tion  involve"^s 
uuicli  standing  ;  varicose  veins  commonly  coexist,  and  th-  irrita- 
tion ot  the  skin  by  dirt  and  perspiration  nibbed  in  from  soiled 
cl()tlies  and  filthy  linen  rags  increases  tiie  mischief. 

riie  ludolent  or  Callous  Ulcer  occurs  most  freciuently  on  the 
lower  legs  ot  women  about  the  middle  period  of  life.  The  size 
vanes  immensely,  but  sometimes  they  are  so  extensive  as  to 
involve  the  whole  circumference  of  the  limb.  They  are  also  caused 
i)y  burns  on  any  part  of  the  body  where  a  large  wound  has  been 
present.     Hea  ing  proceeds  to  a  certain  extent,  and   then  stops 

rom  the  fact  that  the  contraction  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  already 
formed  niter/ereswith  the  vitality  of  the  part  still  unhealed  by 
compressin^r  tTie  vessels,  and  so  cutting  oflf  the  granulations  from" 
their  source  of  nutriment.  The  surface  is  usually  smooth  and 
glistening,  and  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour,  with  perhaps  a  few  badly- 
tormed  giaiuilations  ;  the  ed^res  are  often  hard  and  sharply  cut, 
and  elevated  considerably  above  the  surface,  whilst  the  skin 
around  may  be  heaped  up  over  the  ed^e,  and  either  covered  with 
sodden  cuticle  or  congested.  The  skin  of  the  limb  is  frequently 
deeply  pigmented  from  chronic  congestion,  the  pigmentation  start- 
ing in  the  separate  papilla>  as  maculae,  which  gradually  coalesce. 

i  lie  discharge  is  purulent  or  serous,  and  may  be  so  abundant  and 
irntatingastocause  eczema  of  the  parts  around,  and  thus  give 
rise  to  one  form  of  eczanatons  ulcer.  The  base  is  adherent  to  the 
underlying  tissues,  fascia-,  etc. ;  and  this  constitutes  one  of  the 
mam  ditticulties  in  healing,  as  contraction  of  the  sore  is  thus 
prevented.  If  the  ulcer  extends  to  the  periosteum,  as  happens 
not  unfrequently  when  placed  over  the  shin,  chronic  periostitis, 
or  even  osteitis,  results,  and  a  subperiosteal  node  is  formed,  cor- 
responding exactly  to  the  size  and  situation  of  the  ulcer,  forming 
a  mushroom -shaped  node,  and  even  possibly  going  on  to  necrosis 
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The  symptoms  of  this  condition  (as  detailed  in  Chapter  XVI II.) 
will  accompany  the  ulcer. 

The  so-called  Irritable  Ulcer  is  usually  met  with  in  this  stage. 
There  is  nothing  very  peculiar  about  it,  except  its  position, 
usually  in  the  leg,  often  over  the  ankle,  and  tlie  pain  accom- 
panying it.  The  surface  of  a  healing  or  chronic  ulcer  can 
usually  be  touched  without  the  patient  complaining  :  but  in  this 
variety  the  pain  is  excessive,  especially  at  night.  It  was  pointed 
out  by  the  late  Mr.  Hilton  that,  if  a  probe  is  run  lightly  over  the 
surface  of  such  a  sore,  one  or  more  spots  will  be  indicated  as  the 
chief  seats  of  the  pain,  the  rest  being  insensitive.  In  all  prob- 
ability, nerve  filaments  are  there  exposed,  as  the  pain  has  a  very 
marked  burning  or  shooting  character. 

The  Varicose  Ulcer  occurs  in  the  leg  of  a  patient  who  is  suffering 
from  aggravated  varicose  veins.  The  skin  becomes  passively 
congested,  and  its  nutrition  is  consequently  impaired  ;  any  injury 
or  abrasion,  which  would  readily  heal  in  a  sound  limb,  is  likely 
under  such  circumstances  to  give  rise  to  a  chronic  sore.  Again, 
it  may  he  preceded  by  eczema  resulting  from  the  irritation  of  dirt 
or  the  friction  of  hard  trousers,  whilst  occasionally  it  may  result 
from  the  yielding  of  the  thinned  skin  which  forms  the  only  cover- 
ing of  a  much-dilated  vein,  an  accident  leading  to  severe  haemor- 
rhage. The  characters  of  a  varicose  ulcer  vary  considerably,  but 
in  the  main  they  correspond  to  those  of  the  second  stage. 

The  Treatment  of  ulcers  in  this  stage  differs  according  to  the 
conditions  present.  If  it  is  merely  a  passing  phase  in  the  progress 
of  an  ulcer  tending  rapidly  to  repair,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  continue 
the  same  course  of  treatment  as  was  adopted  at  an  earlier  period 
of  the  case,  viz.,  rest  and  protection  from  irritation.  It  may  be 
advisable  to  shield  the  surface  from  contact  with  dressings  by 
the  intervention  of  a  small  portion  of  purified  '  protective  ' — i.e., 
oiled  silk  coated  with  dextrin — so  that  the  reparatiAe  material 
may  not  be  damaged  during  their  removal. 

The  Chronic  Ulcer  needs  much  care  in  its  treatment,  and  some 
cases  require  operative  interference.  Rest  in  a  more  or  less 
elevated  position  is  absolutely  essential  in  order  to  relieve  the 
congested  condition  of  the  limb  ;  whilst  if  the  surface  is  foul,  a 
charcoal  poultice  may  be  beneficial,  or  it  may  be  dusted  over  with 
iodoform,  and  boracic  poultices  applied.  This  may  be  preceded 
in  some  cases  by  touching  the  surface  of  the  sore  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  or  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  (40  grains  to 
I  ounce). 

Pressure  has  been  found  of  considerable  service  in  the  after- 
treatment  of  these  ulcers  ;  an  ordinary  bandage,  reaching  from  the 
toes  to  the  knee,  will  suffice  in  some  cases,  a  suitable  dressing  of 
boric  acid  ointment,  with  perhaps  some  resin  ointment  added  to 
make  it  more  stimulating,  being  applied  beneath  it.  Martin's 
indiarubber  bandage  is  more  serviceable  when  the  veins  are  much 
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enlarged  ;  and  where  there  is  not  much  action,  Baynton's  plan  of 
treatment,  viz.,  strapping  the  limb  and  ulcer  with  adhesive  plaster, 
may  be  advisable.  The  strapping  must  be  laid  on  very  evenly, 
and  changed  every  forty-eight  hours.  If  there  is  much  discharge, 
lioles  must  be  cut  in  the  plaster  to  allow  of  its  exit,  whilst  anti- 
septic wool  must  surround  the  limb  to  prevent  its  becoming  foul. 

Of  late  years  a  new  method  of  dealing  with  chronic  ulcers  has 
been  suggested  by  Professor  Unna,  of  Hamburg,  and  some  excel- 
lent results  have  followed.  It  consists  in  the  use  of  an  adhesive 
plaster,  made  up  as  follows :  Gelatine,  5  parts  ;  oxide  of  zinc, 
5  parts;  boric  acid,  i  part;  glycerine,  8  parts;  water,  6  parts. 
To  this  a  little  ichthyol  or  sulphur  may  be  added.  The  limb  is 
first  thoroughly  washed  with  soap  and  water,  and  purified  with 
carboHc  lotion  (i  in  20).  It  is  then  wrapped  round  with  a  layer 
of  antiseptic  gauze,  and  the  paste,  heated  so  as  to  make  it  liquid, 
applied  over  the  ulcer,  reaching  well  above  and  below  it.  Where 
there  is  much  varicosity  of  the  veins,  the  paste  should  extend  from 
the  ankle  to  the  knee,  the  foot  being  also  included  in  some  cases. 
Another  layer  of  gauze  is  placed  over  the  paste,  and  the  whole 
allowed  to  dry.  If  there  is  much  discharge  from  the  ulcer,  it 
should  not  be  covered  ;  but  where  it  is  but  slight  in  amount,  the 
paste  may  be  carried  right  over  it,  and  the  whole  application  left 
in  position  for  a  week  or  two. 

When  the  edges  are  very  indurated  and  thickened,  and  all 
action  is  at  a  standstill,  Syme's  suggestion  may  be  followed,  viz., 
the  whole  surface,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  skin,  is  blistered, 
and  then  a  suitable  dressing  applied.  A  more  satisfactory  method, 
but  requiring  an  anaesthetic,  is  to  thoroughly  scrape  the  surface 
with  a  sharp  spoon,  and  then  to  rub  in  a  strong  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc.  This  may  be  accompanied  by  some  means  of 
freeing  the  ulcer  to  allow  of  its  contraction,  such  as  Nussbaum's 
plan  of  incising  the  skin  surrounding  the  ulcer  at  a  distance  of 
I,  2,  or  3  inches,  and  thus  considerable  space  for  contraction  is 
gained.  Should  it  be  adherent  to  a  thickened  tibia,  the  base 
siiould  be  divided,  and  the  exuberant  new  bone  removed,  but 
of  course  the  surface  must  be  thoroughly  purified  before  doing 
tl.is.  As  soon  as  healthy  action  is  established,  skin-grafting 
may  be  undertaken,  if  necessary. 

Where  varicose  veins  exist,  treatment  is  of  little  avail  unless 
these  are  efficiently  dealt  with  either  by  operation  or  by  some 
suitable  support.  Unna's  paste  often  answers  this  purpose  most 
admirably. 

The  Irritable  Ulcer  may  be  treated  by  discovering  the  painful 
spots,  and  incising  the  tissues  just  above  them  with  a  knife, 
so  as  to  divide  the  exposed  nerves.  Scraping  under  an  anaesthetic 
is,  however,  preferable. 

The  Eczematous  Ulcer  must  be  dealt  with  differently  from  the 
others,  or  the  eczema  will  be  aggravated.     Soothing  applications 
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are  needed,  such  as  lead  lotion,  and  when  once  the  acute  stage 
has  passed,  tarry  preparations  (liq.  carbonis  detergens,  i  ounce 
to  a  pint  of  lotio  plunibi),  or  a  solution  of  ichthyol  (i  in  4  of 
water),  may  he  benelicially  employed.  A  mixture  of  benzoate  of 
zmc  and  boric  acid  ointments  is  a  very  useful  application.  Unna's 
paste  with  ichthyol  may  also  be  applied. 

Stage  III  :  Repair  i)a\  ing  now  been  fully  established,  and  an 
ulcer  proper  no  longer  existing,  we  have  merely  to  deal  with  a 
healthy  granulating  wound,  and  to  describe,  not  a  healthy  ulcer, 
for  such  a  condition  cannot  exist,  but  a  healing  wound,  the 
result  of  ulceration,  or,  as  we  may  call  it  to  avoid  confusion  a 
*  healing  ulcer.'  ' 

A  Healing  Ulcer  is  characterized  by  the  following  conditions : 
Surface,  smooth  and  even,  shelving  gradually  from  the  skin,  and 
covered  with  healthy  granulations;  these  present  a  florid  red 
appearance,  are  painless,  and  bleed,  but  not  readily,  on  being 
touched.  The  dischayge  varies  according  to  the  plan  of  treatment 
ailopted  :  if  the  surface  is  kept  free  from  all  irritants,  either  septic 
or  antiseptic,  the  discharge  is  merely  serous;  but  should  the 
wound  become  septic,  or  be  dressed  with  irritating  antiseptics, 
ordinary  pus  will  be  formed.  The  surrounding  skin  is  soft! 
flexible,  and  free  from  inflammatory  congestion  ;  the  base  is 
siimlarly  free  from  fixity  ;  whilst  the  niaygins  present  a  healing 
edge,  which  has  been  described  as  manifesting  three  coloured 
zones:  within  is  a  red  area  consisting  of  the  granulation  tissue, 
covered  by  a  single  layer  of  epithelial  cells  which  cannot  be  seen 
except  in  a  good  light  ;  next  comes  a  thin  dusky  purple  or  blue 
line,  where  the  granulations  are  covered  by  a  few  layers'of 
epithelium,  and  the  circulation  is  becoming  retarded  owing  to 
cicatricial  development  ;  whilst  outside  is  a  white  zone  due  to  the 
heaping  up  of  sodden  cuticle  upon  the  healthy  or  healed  part. 

The  method  of  repair  in  such  a  wound  consists  in  the  change 
of  the  deep  layers  of  the  granulation  tissue  into  fibro-cicatricial 
tissue,  the  contraction  of  this  cicatricial  tissue,  and  the  covering 
of  the  surface  with  cuticle.  For  full  description  see  Chapter  VII. 
Occasionally  if  emollient  applications  are  used  too  freely  and  too 
long,  the  granulations  become  pale,  protuberant  and  (edematous, 
and  the  healing  process  is  temporarily  checked.  A  depressed 
general  condition  of  the  patient,  or  a  varicose  condition  of  the 
veins,  may  also  account  for  this,  and  the  term  a  weak  ulcer  is 
applied  to  it,  whilst  the  prominent  flabby  granulations  are  popu- 
larly known  as /';'(;«rfy?^5//. 

The  Treatment  of  a  healing  ulcer  is  simple  in  the  extreme.  All 
that  IS  needed  is  to  keep  the  surface  free  from  irritation,  and 
Nature  will  rapidly  bring  about  a  cure.  The  limb,  if  such  it  be 
must  be  kept  at  rest,  and  if  the  leg  is  the  seat  of  the  trouble,  it 
must  not  be  allowed  to  hang  down.  The  wound  is  dressetl  with 
any  simple  unirritating  antiseptic,  and  perhaps  boric  acid  is  as 
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t,'()()(l  as  any  ;  a  piece  of  protective,  the  exact  size  of  the  sore,  may 
with  a(lvantaf,'e  be  placed  over  the  woiiiul,  or  ointinent  spread  on 
lint  or  frauze  applied.     If  the  t(ramilatioi)s  become  too  prominent, 
they  may  be  hjihtly  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  a   more     , 
stimulating  lotion  applied.  ^U^ 

Lai>r»!  ulcers  retjuire  some  assistaiue  in  order  to  obtain  expe- 
(htious  healing,  otherwise  a  time  will  come  when  the  contraction 
of  the  cicatricial  tissue  will  interfere  with  the  nutrition  of  the 
^'ranulations,  and  henceforth  the  healing  process  is  at  an  end. 
\  arious  proceedings  hav<-  been  adopted  to  hasten  matters,  amongst 
them  many  of  the  plastic  operations  detailed  in  Chapter  XXXIX., 
and  also  the  difTerent  methods  of  skin-grafting. 

Skin-grafting,  or  the  transplantation  of  more  or  less  of  the 
thickness  of  the  skin  from  a  healthy  to  a  healing  part,  was  intro- 
.hi<ed  by  I<everdin  in  i.Sfx,,  and  has  since  been  much  elaborated. 
The  following  methods  are  employed  : 

1.  Transplantation  of  small  portions  of  the  cuticle  and  cutis, 
Keverdin's   orJLMnal    [2hinr      A    small    portion    of   the   cutaneous 


tissue  is  pinched  up  with  or  without  forceps,  and  removed  by  a 
pair  of  sharp  curved_sciss()rs.  In  thickness  it  should  include  the 
cuticle  and  a  portion  "oTfTie  cutis  vera,  so  that  a  drop  or  two  of 
blood  will  slowly  ooze  from  the  denuded  surface.  The  graft  is 
then  placed  cutis  downwards  on  the  surface  of  the  granulations 
of  the  wound,  and  covered  with  protectixc,  purified  in  boric 
acul.  Many  of  these  may  be  applied  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
whole  wound  carefully  dressed  and  protected.  If  thei^-  is  much 
discharge,  the  grafts  will  not  'take'  :  but  if  the  wound  is  pure, 
and  merely  discharging  serum,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in' 
getting  them  to  grow.  Usually  they  disappear  for  a  day  or  two, 
from  the  cuticle  becoming  softened  and  disintegrated ;  but  soon 
the  epithelium  of  the  cutis  spreads,  and  makes  itself  visible  as  a 
distinct  centre  of  repair.  The  greatest  care  is  needed  in  handling 
the  graft,  otherwise  it  readily  perishes. 

2.  Transplantation  of  large  portions  of  cuticle  as  suggested 
by  Thiersch.  This  method  consists  in  removing  large  strips  of 
^"llgle  and' ciitis  vera  with  a  razor,  and  implanting  them  on  the 
surface  of  the  wouncT previously  denuded  of  all  granulations.  The 
ulcerated  surface  is  iisually^r^t  scraped,  and  the  resulting  hremor- 
rhage  stayed  by  pressurF'wifh  a  "sponge,  a  layer  of  protective 
being,  however,  interposed,  so  that  when  the  sponge  is  subsequently 
removed  the  bleeding  shall,  not  recur.  The  strips  of  cuticle  are 
then  cut,  care  being  taken  to  make  them  as  thin  as  possible; 
tiiey  should  be  allowed  to  remain  soaking  in  the  exuded  blood 
until  required  for  use.  When  it  is  thought  that  sufficient  material 
has  been  thus  obtained,  the  sponge  and  protective  are  removed, 
and  the  grafts  gently  transferred,  being  applied  in  such  a  way 
that  the^MJverlap  each  other,  and  also  the  margins  of  the  defect. 
There  is  always ^rconsuferaTSle  tendency  for  the  (>dtres  of  the  "rafts 
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to  turn  in,  and  this  must  be  prevented.  They  are  then  covered 
with  protective,  or  thin  sUver-paper,  and  the  whole  dressed  anti- 
septically.  There  is  usually  no  need  to  look  at  the  wound  for 
some  days.  The  outer  sides  of  the  thigh  or  upper  arm  are  the 
l)est  places  from  which  to  take  the  grafts.  Exactly  the  same 
method  may  be  adopted  in  dealing  with  fresh  wounds  where  the 
skm  covering  is  deficient,  and  thus  subsequent  contraction  may  be 
to  a  large  extent  prevented. 

3.  The  whole  thickness  of  the  skin  may  be  used  in  some 
mstances.  Thus,  the  preputial  tissue  removed  in  circumcision  is 
most  valuable  for  this  purpose,  being  soft  and  flexible.  All 
redundant  and  fatty  tissue  must  be  removed,  and  only  the  skin 
applied.  The  granulations  should  always  be  previously  scraped 
away,  and  the  graft  stitched  down  to  the  cicatricial  tissue  below 
with  fine  catgut.  It  may  also  be  applied  to  the  raw  surface  of  an 
operation  wound.  For  the  details  to  be  observed  in  this  pro- 
ceeding, see  the  general  rules  of  plastic  surgery  laid  down  in 
Chapter  XXXIX. 

4.  The  skin  of  animals,  such  as  frogs  and  young  rats,  has  been 
employed  with  success  in  some  cases ;  but  it  is  just  as  easy,  and 
much  more  satisfactory,  to  make  use  of  human  skin  for  this 
purpose. 

5.  Another  plan  that  has  been  suggested  consists  in  '  sowing ' 
the  surface  of  the  granulations  with  the  epithelial  debris  removed 
by  vigorous  scraping  of  a  healthy  portion  of  the  skin. 

{b)  Infective  Ulcers. 

The  different  forms  of  infective  ulcers  met  with  in  surgical 
practice  will  be  described  under  the  appropriate  headings  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  book.     It  will  suffice  here  to  mention  them  • 

Soft  Chancre  (Chapter  XXXVIII.).— This  may  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  all  infective  ulcers,  clearly  showing  the  stages  of  infection, 
incubation,  ulceration,  and  repair. 

Ulcers  due  to  Syphilis  (Chapter  XXXVIII.) : 

(a)  The  primary  sore. 

(b)  Secondary  ulcers,  mainly  of  mucous  membranes. 

(c)  Intermediate,  rupial,  or  ecthymatous  sores. 

(d)  Tertiary   ulcers  from  the  disintegration  of  gummata, 

either  superficial  and  multiple,  or  deep  and  single. 
In  inherited  syphilis,  any  or  all  of  the  above  varieties  may  be 
seen,  except  the  primary  sore. 
Ulcers  due  to  Tubercle : 

(a)  The   lupoid    ulcer,    due    to   a    cutaneous    tuberculosis 

^  (p.  124),  or 

(b)  The  tubercular  ulcer,  arising  as  a  rule  from  the  bursting 

of  a  subcutaneous  or  submucous  tubercular  abscess 
(p.  127). 
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(c)  Various  other  tul)errular  ulcerative  lesions  of  the  skin 
are    described    by    dermatolojrists    under    the    title 
'  scrofuloderma,'  whilst  Ba/.in's  disease  (or  erythema 
mduratum)  is  also  possibly  tubercular  in  origin. 
Malignant  PustiUe,  due  to  the  Bacillus  anthracis  (p.  1 18). 

(c)  Malignant  Ulcera. 

These  are  due,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  not  to  any 
inflammatory  proc  .>ss,  but  to  the  actual  replacement  of  the  skin 
by  the  grovvth,  so  th^t  .lQSS..,of^ubstance  necessarily  ensues.  It 
IS  only  requisite  to  mention  the  varieties  here ;  a  fulfer  descrip- 
tion will  be  appended  later  (Chapter  VI.) : 

(a)  Rodent  ulcer,  a  chronic  cancer  starting  in  the  sebaceous 
glands  or  hair  follicles,  and  accompanied  with  very  little  over- 
glQwth.  '- 

(6)  Epitheliomatous  ulcer,  arising  from  cancer  of  the  skin  or 
mucous  membranes. 

{c)  Scirrhous  ulcer,  resulting  from  destruction  of  the  skin  over 
a  scirrhous  tumour. 

(rf)  Fungating  ulcer,  where  a  neoplastic  growth  protrudes  from 
tlie  skin.  It  may  be  caused  by  a  soft  encephaloid  cancer,  or  a 
sarcoma,  whilst  a  cysto-adenoma  mammae  gives  rise  to  a  similar 
appearance.  It  constitutes  the  condition  formerly  known  as  a 
'  fungus  haematodes.' 

One  or  two  ulcers  remain  to  be  mentioned,  the  characteristic 
appearances  of  which  are  due,  not  to  any  special  modification  of 
tlie  ulcerative  process,  but  to  soms^general  or  local  condition 
which  leaves  itsmarks  upon  the  sore.  '        '"  ■  "" 

Perforating'Ulcer  of  "tHefoot  is  a  term  applied  to  an  affection 
met  with  (i)  in  certain  central  nervous  diseases,  such  as  tabes 
dorsahs,  syringomyelia,  spina  bifida,  etc.,  in  which  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  soles  of  the  feet  is  diminished,  so  that  the  patient 
cannot  appreciate  any  slight  trauma  directed  towards  them  ; 
(2)  It  arises  in  a  similar  way  in  diseases,  such  as  diabetes,  syphilis, 
alcoholism,  etc.,  which  lead  to  peripheral  neuritis ;  and  (3)  may 
also  follow  traumatic  lesions  of  the  nerves ;  (4)  it  is  occasionally 
due  to  pure  plantar  lesions,  apart  from  any  nervous  influence,  e.g., 
a  suppurating  wart  or  corn,  or  even  a  chronic  epithelioma.  The 
ball  of  the  great  toe  is  the  part  most  frequently  affected,  but 
any  spot  to  which  undue  pressure  is  directed  may  become  in- 
volved, and  not  infrequently  several  such  sores  may  be  seen  on 
the  same  foot.  A  corn  or  callosity  first  forms,  and  under  thisa 
^HS2;LJ£-J^iS!LJ"P£H'^ationta^^  the   pus   tending   to 

travel  not'  only  to  the  suiTace,  buTarso'3eeply,  soasjtojiiyolve 
bones_andjoints.  A  typical  perforating  ulcer  presents  the  ap- 
pe.^ance"ora  sinus   passing   down   tu  the   deeper   parts  uf   the 
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foot,  the  orifice  of  which  is  surrounded  by  heaped-up  and  thickened 
cuticle.  There  is  usually  but  little  discharge  and  often  no  pain. 
Left  to  itself,  considerable  destruction  of  the  bones  and  joints 
of  the  foot  may  be  caused,  necessitating  amputation  ;  but  if  taken 
in  hand  early,  a  cure  can  be  established  by  carefully  paring  away 
the  thickened  mass  of  cuticle,  purifying  the  sinus,  and  protecting 
the  parts  from  pressure,  at  the  same  time  that  measures  are 
directed  towards  the  cure  of  any  nerve  lesion  present. 

A  Scorbutic  or  Hsemorrhagic  Ulcer  is  one  characterized  by  a 
tendency  to  the  discharge  of  blood  from  the  surface  ;  the  granula- 
tions are  always  of  a  dusky  purplish  appearance,  and  are  promi- 
nent and  almost  fungating. 


if 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

GANGRENE. 

S.P.T''^"^  is  meant  the  simultaneous  loss  of  vitality  of  a  con- 
siderable area  of  tissue.  If  the  process  is  limited  to  the  soft  narN 
of  the  body,  It  IS  often  termed  sloughing  or  sphaceMon^^tll 

tlTS  "JHo  r  ^^'"^''^  '■  '!  ^  'r^'^'^  P°^^-"  «^  bone  dLs 
a  sequestrum,   whilst  the  teini  i'««^r^«^  is  more  especially  aoDlied 


General  History  of  a  Case  of  Gangrene. 
Signs  of  Death.-Death  of  a  limited  portion  of  the  body  can  be 
.ecognised  priorto  the  supervention  of  ex^dentpost-morteTcham 'es 
within  It  by  five  characteristic  signs  :  cnanges 

1 .  Loss  of  pulsation  in  the  vessels. 

2.  Loss  of  temperature,  since  no  new  warm  blood  is  brought  to  it 
3-  Loss  of  sensation  in  tlie  dead  part,  although  much  ptin  nr  y 

be  experienced  whilst  death  is  occurring,  and  su?h  may  be^re  er  e^ 
to  the  dead  part  through  irritation  of  the  nerves  above 

limb   lillf  fl        T^^'"."  °f  ^^'"^  g^uigrenous  mass,  which,  if  it  is  a 
limb,  lies  flaccid,  motionless,  and  helpless. 

5.  Change  of  colour,  the  character  of  which   deoends  nn  tU^ 

amount  of  blood  in  the  part  at  the  time  of  death    Tf  the  limb  is 

These  five  signs  may  be  in  measure  present  when  the  vitality 

of  a  limb  IS  merely  seriously  depressed,  as  by  ligature  of  the  m  2 

vessel  or  by  its  embolic  obstruction  ;  but  if  they  contin  le  f^r  I  w 

ength  of  time,  death  is  practically  certain  to  ensue,  and  they  w  H 

ll'critd""      "'  '"""  "'"  '"'-^  '''  ^''^  Phenomen;  about  L  1^ 

Changes  occurring  in  the  Dead  Tissues.  -The  character  of  these 

.anges  depends  mainly  on  the  condition  of  affairs  at  U^    ime 

f  death   and  whether  or  not  putrefaction  occurs.     Ti,e  fol  o  v 

mg  cuiulitions  are  liescnbed  :  uuun 
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1.  Dry  Gangrene  (=  death  +  mummification).- — Such  can  only 
occur  when  the  tissue  involved  is,  previous  to  its  death,  more  or 
less  drained  of  its  fluids,  so  that  it  readily  shrivels  up  and  loses 
its  moisture.  The  usual  cause  is  chronic  arterial  obstruction,  as 
brought  about  by  atheroma  or  calcification  of  the  terminal  arteries, 
to  which  usually  a  sudden  or  gradual  complete  occlusion  of  the 
main  trunk  is  superadded.  The  dead  part  becomes  hard,  dry 
and  wrinkled,  and  is  of  a  dark-brown  or  black  colour  from  the 
diffusion  of  the  disintegrated  haemoglobin  (Fig,  ii).  The  more 
fleshy  parts  may,  however,  retain  a  certain  amount  of  moisture. 
Septic  troubles  rarely  involve  the  dry  dead  tissue  itself,  but  the 
surrounding  living  tissues  are  often  considerably  affected. 

2.  Moist  Gangrene  arises  when  a  part  of  the  body  full  of  fluid 
dies,  and  is  especially  associated  with  any  obstruction  on  the  side 
of  the  veins,  or  with  acute  arterial  thrombosis  in  a  previously 
sound  limb,  e.g.,  in  traumatic  gangrene  due  to  pressure  upon,  or 


Fig.  ri. -Senile  Dry  Gangrene,  affectinc;  both  Feet. 

rupture  of,  the  main  trunk.  The  loss  of  the  vis  a  tevgo  derived 
from  the  heart's  impulse  causes  a  negative  pressure  in  the  capil- 
laries, which  become  filled  by  regurgitation  from  the  veins. 
Obviously,  such  a  condition  is  admirably  suited  for  the  develop- 
ment of  putrefactive  organisms,  which  always  exist  in  numbers  on 
the  skin,  and  unless  the  most  vigorous  efforts  are  made  to  render 
it  aseptic  before  or  immediately  after  death,  moist  gangrene  is 
certain  to  be  associated  with  putrefaction.  Unhappily,  this  pre- 
caution is  but  seldom  adopted,  or  even  available,  and  hence  in 
the  majority  of  cases  putrefaction  occurs ;  it  must  be  clearly 
understood,  liowever,  that  it  is  no  essential  part  of  the  process. 

Aseptic  Moist  Gangrene  is  characterized  by  the  dead  tissues 
becoming  more  or  less  discoloured,  either  purple  or  any  shade 
from  black  to  yellow,  green  or  white.  It  remains  of  much  the 
same  size  and  consistency  as  at  the  time  of  death  so  long  as  it  is 
kept  from  contamination,  and  is  then  simply  and  quietly  cast  off 
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es 

fnrur„cr°""'""«  '■""«  ^^■"'™'  -y  *vious  inflammatory 

which  tecomes  Cck  See?  Tr  v,ll'''''"'^«.''^''°".°f  ""^  ""l^^. 
from  the  cutis  vera  b^  bW«V^  /'  ""'■•  ^l'?  ™''<:'«  i''  "ised 
bubbles  of  gas  and  the  e  arfr^'n"*  '""^ng  serum,  or  even 
epidermis  fo?  simrdLtance  "™:  ILS'S'th  T  b""'^''  ""^ 
i'r^Se^  """  °"  «-P»S  '   eSrsellSL'-ctcJf^rfs 

.  JfS  ^t^^'dl^rhSofreVaSu?"'^^'^  ™ 

unSr'flvotarSj^uratiLr?"  '?•  1^  P^^-  "  "^-X. 
same  way  as  a  catgS  iSme  t  ^  T"""'};  "''"*''  '"  ""^^'y  'he 
observed  after  slfu^ghinf  of  sm-^  1  oor to"  V  ^'"''  '^''5'  he  often 
.he  part  is  .ept  d?y  ^f.^T^'yf^^^iZ^^-^ 


Fig.  I2.-SEPTIC  Moist  Gascuexe  of  Leg. 


M  :;  Te'  p   S^  o7  anTV  dcT^'^f '  ^T^"  ^^^^  ^^^  will 
exactly  simihr  vl  dead  bone  rn.;  "'  I    "f  ^-f  ^'''  '^-     ^^  ^" 
is  not  too  large  ortoo  drse    J^^l    f  i  T'^'^S'^  ^^^ 
healthy  vascular  tissue.     Thus'a  chiM  l.       ?  f/°?  P'-^'^'mity  to 
portion  of  the  outer  table  of  Ihe  Sl'^  1   °  '''"  ''f  P'*^^  ^^^^^  a 
man's  hand,  quite  bare  nnd  H.L         '..^  ^''''"^''  "^^^  ^^^^  P""^^  of  a 
cellulitis  ;    it   wTs  treated  "If.     .'  ^',  *^'^  'f  "'^  "^  ^  sloughing 
granulations  s^rin^ng  up  throu'^'Th   "^b  '"^  "?,  ^^'^^"''^"y   ^^^^ 
finally  the  whole  ta?  Xo  bed     vlH^t        '"  '""  directions,  and 
small  flake,  the  size  of  one's  ^  *^"  exception  of  merely  a 

The  dead  portion  is  first  inv^H  J  l     i      ^'^^  "''"^;  '''^''^'  separated. 

spaces  or  ^vesse"s  of  the  i^nmed  ^^elT'°'^/''  ^''''^,'^''  '^^Ph-t'^ 
and  infiltrated  by  themTndX  n        ^  contiguous  living  tissues, 

a  process  of  auto-d  'e  tLn  t  fr^T'J'^'"^  ^^^^"^^^  P'''^-'^"^''^-  ^y 
is  replaced  by  gnmula  on  ssu  qn  P'''^"'"  disappears,  and 
replacement  is  contbued  u  il  H,.  !  "',  ^'TT  f  '^'''^'-^^  «"d 
appears,  and  the  ^^^^/^l^'-^Jl^JJ^^jH.  d^^^^ 
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converted  into  a  cicatrix,  and  covered  with  cuticle  in  the  usual 
way. 

{b)  If  the  mass,  though  aseptic,  is  of  such  a  size,  or  consists  of 
such  tissues,  as  to  prevent  its  total  absorption,  or  if  the  vital 
activity  of  the  patient  is  lowered,  a  modification  of  the  same  pro- 
cess results  in  partial  absorption  of  the  dead  material,  h'liilst  the  re- 
mainder is  cast  off  and  separated  by  a  simple  process  of  anamic  ulceration. 
The  dead  part  immediately  contiguous  to  the  living  is  removed  and 
replaced  by  granulation  tissue,  and  this  change  continues  advancing 
mto  the  mass  until  the  layer  of  granulations  which  has  penetrated 
furthest  is  at  such  a  distance  from  its  nutritive  basis  as  to  be 
unable  to  derive  from  it  sufficient  pabulum,  owing  to  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  cicatricial  tissue  which  is  forming  behind ;  and  then  a 
simple  ulcerative  process  from  defective  nutrition  causes  a  line  of 
cleavage  to  form  between  the  living  and  dead,  by  means  of  which 
the  latter  is  separated  from  the  body.  The  size  of  the  portion 
cast  off  from  the  body  is  thus  distinctly  less  than  the  area  of 
original  necrosis.  Whilst  this  is  occurring,  there  is  no  local 
inflammatory  reaction,  and  no  resulting  constitutional  disturbance. 
It  is  slow  in  progress,  but  there  are  none  of  the  risks  attaching  to 
the  more  rapid  septic  proceeding.  Of  course,  the  denser  and 
harder  the  tissues,  the  longer  they  take  in  separating. 

if)  If  the  gangrenous  portion  is  septic,  its  separation  is  accom- 
plished by  a  distinctly  inflammatory  act  taking  place  in,  and  at  the  expense 
of,   the  surrounding  living  tissues.     The  extent  of  the  gangrene  is 
primarily  indicated  by  a  line  of  demarcation,  due  to  the  change  in 
colour  occurring  in  the  dead  part,  the  living  tisr.js  retaining  their 
normal  hue.     But  the  irritation  of  the  chemical  products  formed 
m  the  necrosed  mass  causes  in  a  few  days  inflammation  in  the 
surrounding  structures,  resulting  in  hyperaemia  and  subsequent 
exudation  of  plasma  and  leucocytes  ;  the  tissue  of  the  part  dis- 
appears, and  IS  replaced  by  a  cell  infiltration,  which  in  turn  breaks 
down  into  pus,  whilst  a  layer  of  granulation  tissue  forms  at  the 
limit  of  the  living  portion,  and  thus  the  final  line  of  separation  is 
produced.     Clinically,  one  notices  in  the  eariiest  stage  a  bright 
red   line  of  hypera-mia  at   the   extremity   of  the    living   tissue, 
and  this  gradually  spreads  and  deepens  until  about  tiie  eighth  or 
tenth  day,  when,  if  the  cuticle  is  intact,  the  living  and  dead  parts 
are  separated  by  a  narrow  white  or  yellow  line,  which  is  proved, 
on  pricking  the  epidermis,  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  layer  of 
pus  ;  as  the  pus  escapes,  a  shallow  groove  is  seen,  running  between 
a  granulating  surface  on   the  side  of  the  living  tissue  and  the 
gangrenous  mass.     This  process,   gradually  extending   through 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  limb,  is  attended  by  the  local  signs  of 
inflammation,   viz.,  local   pain  and  fever,  tiie  amount  of  whirli 
depends  on  the  amount  of  pv^rid  material  absorbed.     The  inflam- 
matory process,   moreover,   is  not  always  limited  to  the  line  of 
separation,  but  may  spread  upwards  along  the  lymphatics,  or  in 
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the  fascial  and  muscular  planes,  until,  perhaps,  the  whole  limb 
may  become  mvolved  m  an  extensive  suppurative  process. 

Constitutional  Symptoms  of  Gangrene. 

These  may  be  described  under  two  distinct  headings  • 
(a)  Ihose  general  conditions  which  predispose  to  the  occurrence 
of  gangrene.     These  are  mainly  of  a  debilitating  character,  affect- 
ing either  the  composition  of  the  blood  or  the  vitality  of  the  limbs 
1  hus,  the  patient  may  be  suffering  from  general  asthenia,  such  as 
results  from  preceding  fevers  ;  or  his  circulation  may  lack  vigour 
either  from  weakness  of  the  heart  muscles  or  from  some  valvular 
lesion  ;  or,  again,  his  arteries  may  be  so  diseased,  or  rendered  so 
rigid  by  atheromatous  or  calcareous  changes,  that,  although  a 
sufficient  supply  of  blood  may  reach  the  extremities  for  all  ordinary 
circums  ances  of  life,  yet  any  unusual  demand  upon  the  circulation 
cannot  be  met.     Many  evidences  of  such  malnutrition  usually 
manifest  themselves  before  the  onset  of  gangrene.  General  diseases, 
such  as  diabetes  and  albuminuria,  may  also  be  present,  whilst  the 
constitutional  evidences  of  a  vicious  life  may  be  seen 

(b)  Those  conditions  depending  on  the  presence  and  connection 
with  the  body  of  the  dead  tissue.  Various  forms  of  septic  or 
ptomaine  poisoning  result  from  this,  usually  causing  fever,  asthenic 
in  type  and  variable  in  amount.  Pain,  moreover,  is  frequently  a 
vevy  prominent  feature  in  some  forms  of  gangrene,  and  even  if  the 
patient  is  protected  by  the  surgeon's  care  from  the  dangers  of 
sepsis,  yet  he  is  sometimes  liable  to  become  exhausted  from  this 
cause. 

Treatment  of  Qangrene. 

This  naturally  divides  itself  into  the  local  and  general.  We 
shall  not  discuss  the  question  of  Local  treatment  here,  leaving  it 
o  be  dealt  with  under  the  appropriate  headings  hereafter.  As 
to  General  treatment,  but  little  needs  to  be  said  beyond  that  the 
strength  of  the  patient  must  be  maintained  by  plenty  of  easily 
assimilable  food,  sufficient  stimulant,  and  tonics.  Pain  and 
sleeplessness  must  be  combated  by  the  administration  of  a  suit- 
able amount  of  opium  or  morphia,  if  the  kidneys  are  healthy. 
Diabetes  and  albuminuria  need  dietetic  and  therapeutic  measures 
in  order  to  limit,  if  possible,  the  excretion  of  sugar  and  albumin. 

Varieties  of  Gangrene. 

Having  thus  traced  in  outline  the  general  history  of  a  case  of 
gangrene-the  signs  of  death  in  the  part,  the  various  post-mortem 
changes  which  may  occur  in  it,  the  means  wherei>v  Nature  rids 
the  body  of  such  an  encumbrance,  and  the  variou.  dangers,  local 
and  general,  the  patient  runs-we  now  turn  to  the  different  forms 

?...l;i      "rf  ^^f'u'  ^-^  "^i  '^'^^^'  ''^"^  P'"°P°^«  t°  discuss  them 
Sihatcw.       Ihc    following    classihcation    is    one   which.     ' 
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{a)  Gangrene  from  embolus. 
(b)  Raynaud's  disease. 
{c)  Gangrene  due  to  ergot. 
{d)  Diabetic  gangrene. 
{c)  Senile  gangrene. 

;^iS^  t^i^  t;r  :^stsr^if .  ^^^ '-^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

^'^  ^  hmb tr?'  '"^"'^  '^r-  ''^'•°"  '"^'°^^'^^  th^  vessels  of  the 
^^^:r  '"''^'''^  '-^^-^  ^h«  «P°t  where  the 

^'^  "^  tLtart  i'r^t:"  '''^  ^''^"^"^"^"^  ^'^^^'^  '^^  ^""'^^^  ^^ 
anS^^SJf ^?^!:^^S^e.  -^-'^  -^-«  ^-n.  the  activity 

(a)  Acute  inflammatory  or  spreading  traumatic  gangrene 

(b)  \\  ound  phagedena  and  hospital  gangrene.    ^''"^''"^• 
0  Necrosis  of  bone  (most  cases).     ^     ^       ''• 

(rf)  Noma  and  cancrum  oris. 
(e)  Carbuncle  and  boil. 
IV.  Gangrene  from  Thermal  Causes— frost-bite  and  burns 
attfntiom'  '"^^  ^^"^^'^^  '"^^  --  ^'--  separattldrdiVidual 

I.  Idiopathic  Gangrene. 

(a)  Embolic  Gangrene.     CFor  general  Hf^f-iiic  n.-  f^        i    i- 
rhnr>tat-v  \     \An       .1        vf  "-"^  f,ciit;icii  ueiaiis  as  to  emboli,  see 
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(iiOJt'a]sofoCswhnad:Lir'^^'^^^^  ^°  determine  gangrene 
mam  vessel  of  a  limb  previous  y'rln^'^'T''^'""^  P^^^«  hloZZ 
Kenerat,on  an  occurren^ce  occtLallv'^V  ^7  ^'''''^^^  de! 

The  early  Symptoms  are  alike  in  Zh  "^  r  • '"  "'^erly  people, 
's  generally  produced  by  the  odJ^l'^,  r  ^^"^.tions.  Sharp  p^in 
point  of  impaction  and  lZdo^f,Z''\^^  both  at  the 

r^lL   ^-J-H  are  morctri^iTy'^rUtTa^^^.r"--^  ^^ 
^am  trunks  (Fiir   i,    aV!!       .  -     P"'"^^  of 


Fig.  ij.     Diagrams  ok  Fmbot  r>=  .. 

"r^lK^Hr""^  ™^  B:kukcax.on  ok 
in  A  the  embolus  is  seen   -inH  th 

Jj^l^^Si'lSth: -.llir:^^^  ^^-^^^'  ^^^ides.  P.dsation 
f  .mm.sh.  and  the  par  fee  hL  v'f ",'  '"T ''°''^  '''"^  temperature 
liealthy,  as  in  the  first  L^oun  nf^  ^^  ''^^^^'^-  ^^  ^he  vessels  are 
vems  is  the  usual  result^  th^teLr?'  '"^^^'-^'^^tion  through  the 
'ng  congested  and  oedematou  .^i"finPr,''^V^"  ^^  ^^^  l™h  l?ecom 
of  moist  gangrene.  If,  howeve;  t^ie  Si  '"^^  ^"'°  "  '°"^'^'°" 
r  atheromatous,  so  that  thriimh  /f-"''' ''''^^"^^  ^^^^  calcified 

ThlT'  ""'  '^  "°*  ^'^^  iikely  to  occur  ^nHV"'^'''°"  °^  ^^ronic 
The  process  starts  peripherally  and, nr  'T  "^7  8^'-^"&'-ene  follows, 
a  region  is  reached  where  tS'Llfflf^'^^^^^y^P^'-^^ds  until 
the  ife  of  the  part.     Such  usu-^  Iv  ^'^^ulation  to  mainta  n 

a  joint   since  there  is  alway^a  iefr'^"  '"  '^'  neighbourhood  of 
the  interarticular  portions  of  th^Tirnb/;"'''"'"^^^  ^''^  than  in 

.rene  IS  usually  arrested  eithe;ii::;^di:;S-b^!g  ;:;iK 
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below  the  knee.  The  subsequent  history  depends  upon  whether 
or  not  the  dead  tissue  is  allowed  to  become  septic,  and  in  no  way 
requires  special  notice. 

Treatment. — The  all-important  requisite  in  dealing  with  a  case 
of  this  nature  is  to  prevent  the  advent  of  sepsis,  since  it  may 
transform  what  would  otherwise  be  a  condition  associated  with 
but  httle  danger  into  one  of  the  gravest  moment.  As  soon  as 
possible  after  the  obstruction  has  taken  place,  and  any  absolute 
signs  of  death  are  manifest,  scrupulous  care  must  be  taken  to 
purify  the  part.  The  nails  should  be  cut,  and  the  whole  limb 
thoroughly  but  gently  scrubbed  with  carbolic  lotion  (i  in  20), 
special  attention  being  directed  to  the  intervals  between  the  toes 
and  the  folds  of  skin  under  and  alongside  of  the  nails.  It  should 
then  be  wrapped  in  a  layer  or  two  of  moist  and  purified  gauze, 
swathed  round  with  salicylic,  iodoform,  or  sterilized  wool,  and 
lightly,  though  firmly,  bandaged.  The  limb  is  kept  slightly 
raised,  so  as  to  prevent  venous  regurgitation  without  interfering 
with  the  arterial  supply,  and  by  this  means  gangrene  may  be  pre- 
vented. If,  however,  these  precautions  are  not  successful,  and 
the  part  dies,  the  same  measures  as  to  the  maintenance  of 
asepsis  must  be  continued  until  a  natural  line  of  separation  forms. 
In  old  people  with  dry  gangrene  the  same  rules  are  followed  as 
for  the  senile  type  ;  but  in  the  moist  form,  occurring  in  young 
people,  the  natural  process  of  separation  may  be  hastened  by 
sever  ng  the  dead  from  the  living,  and  sawing  through  the  bone, 
or  possibly  amputation  through  the  living  tissues  a  little  above 
may  be  considered  advisable,  a  more  shapely  stump  being  thus 
obtained.  Where  sepsis  has  occurred  it  is  advisable  to  amputate 
through  healthy  tissue  as  soon  as  a  definite  limit  has  been  reached 
by  the  necrotic  process.  If,  however,  there  has  been  much 
spreading  septic  inflammation,  one  may  be  driven  much  higher  up 
the  hmb  than  would  be  otherwise  necessary,  whilst  very  acute 
septic  symptoms  may  determine  amputation  before  any  line  of 
separation  has  formed. 

(b)  Eaynaud's  Disease,  or  Spontaneous  Symmetrical  Gangrene,  is 
a  condition  usually  met  with  in  young  women  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  thirty,  who  are  of  an  anaemic,  chlorotic,  or  nervous 
temperament.  It  is  due  to  vaso-motor  spasm,  dependent  either  on 
some  deep  unrecognised  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  in  some  cases 
to  a  peripheral  neuritis.  It  occurs  in  conditions  of  nervous  ex- 
haustion, and  has  been  known  to  be  started  by  fright.  Its  onset 
IS  often  sudden,  and  it  may  last  for  a  variable  time,  from  days  to 
months.  If  gangrene  supervenes,  the  latter  is  the  limit  more 
often  reached,  but  it  by  no  means  necessarily  follows  that  tissue 
necrosis  occurs  in  every  case.  Three  stages  are  usually  de- 
scribed :  (1.)  local  syncope  or  anaemia,  arising  as  the  direct  result 
of  arterial  spasm,  and  characterized  by  pallor  and  painfulness  of 
the  part ;  (11.)  local  asphyxia  or  congestion,  in  which  the  affected 
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fifiTInt  if  ^i"^  """?  cyanosed  from  venous  regurgitation  ;  and 
(ni.)  finally  the  part  dies,  often  becoming  dry  and  black.     The 

?t"?tin/bv  th'.'  rr  Tflikely  to  becotSe  in^volved.  the  proce  s 
b  ik  Tr„S  i-  ^     .  °^  ^^^  "^'^  =  ^"t  symmetrical  spots  on  the 
nd  'r^nr"  '      ;^  ''-^'^l'  ^^'^^'^^^  ^"^1  arms,  are  also  attacked, 
and   more   or  less  m  that  order  of  frequency.     Fever  does  no 

obse3"';nd'ir"''''^T  P^-y^"^^'  hemoglobinuria  has  been 
of  Sri  ;  ^'^"PPosed  to  be  due  to  a  vaso-motor  disturbance 

of  the  kidneys.  Ankylosis  of  the  smaller  joints,  and  localized 
"^Al^tnZ  T^"'^^"'"''  "'^°^'^*^d  ^i^h  pain  of  a  neuralgic  type  are 
The  rnnHi  !'"''  ^'''1"''  """^"'''"S  ^^^"^  ^^e  peripheral  neuritis. 
The  condition  somewhat  resembles  the  later  stages  of  a  chilblain 

ifTv  L'l^r"^"T^*^V'^PP"'^^^"^^' ^"*  -  dLinguished  from 

tching,  and  the  fact  that  the  process  is  not  limited  to  exposed  or 
terminal  parts,  or  to  cold  weather.  ^xpu^eu  or 

The  Treatment  must  be  in  the  first  case  preventive.     The  con- 

s   muZ.    °"r,  ^,  '^"1*  "^P  ^'y  ^^°"'  ^"•"J"^'  ^*"d  if  need  be  by 
stimulants,  whilst  locally  friction  with  stimulating  embrocations 
warm  douches    and  protection  from  cold  and   injury,  must  be 
sh'otee-k.ny'''"  ."''"^i  ^^"^^^"^   '''  P--"t'  th«  d;ad  tissue 
separated  ""'^^     '  '°°"^''  "^  ^^*^'  '^  '^^"  ^'^  absorbed  or 

L-nnL^f°^*°®  ^""T  ^"i^^*  '"  ^  '^'^  phenomenon,  but  it  has  been 
hZnf  uZT  x?'"  J'^^'"^  'y^  ^^^  ^^^"  "^«d  in  the  manufac- 
Zr^i-^l  }'  ^^\^^^^}  »s  to  produce  chronic  anaemia  of  the 
fn  3.  contraction  of  the  smaller  terminal  arterioles,  but 

Prnhnh  ^h  P^^P^^^'^'  "^""tj^  and  anaesthesia  may  supervene, 
nlf  ionf  1^  •  ^^"^^^"^  ;^  "lainly  due  to  the  latter  condition,  the 
patient  being  unaware  of  injuries  which,  being  constantly  repeated, 
lead  in  an  ih-nounshed  limb  to  death  of  the  part.  The  result- 
mg  gangrene  may  vary  in  extent  from  the  loss  of  one  or  two  fingers 

"'/^n/ol  «   T''^""^  °^  *^^  ^'^^^^'  P"'"*^""  «f  °"«  o^  "^ore  limbs. 
(rf)Da,betic  Gangrene  is  in  part  due  to  the  abnormal  condition 

^hP  vLS?  r^''"/  •"  "^'^^^^^^^  ^^^'^^y  ^^d"^i"&  the  power  of 
the  vessel  walls  and  tissues  to  resist  inflammatory  changes  ;  but 

It^rl?'"  Pf/^  the  result  of  a  sclerosing  endarteritis  and  peripheral 
r  "i-'  K  I  '^  "°*  commonly  met  with  in  the  subjects  of  malig- 

?f  r!<:  i:  ',r'/  "'^  ^  '■"^^'  ^"  P^°Pl«  ^^«^°^  fo'-ty  years  of  age. 

It  results  usually  from  some  slight  traumatic  or  infective  injury, 

n?nn';°T?''  7  '^"^"^^"f  f  «"  the  Under  side  or  at  the  extremity 
Wh^n  i    1  \T^^  ^  ^^^^':  surrounded  by  a  dusky  purple  areola. 

nnln  /  '^'    •'  fP""f^  °'"  ^^"'■^t^'  the  central  portion  of  the 

underlying  tissue  is  found  to  be  necrotic,  and  from  this  focus  the 
gangrene  spreads,  taking  on  a  moist  or  a  dry  type  according  to  the 
amount  of  vascular  disease.  ^ 

In  the  Treatment  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  reduce  the 
excretion  of  sugar  by  administering  codeia  and  regulating  the 
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diet,  but  too  much  time  must  not  be  lost  in  this  proceeding.  A 
careful  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the  vessels  is  called  for. 
If  they  are  tolerably  healthy,  removal  of  the  dead  tissue  by 
an  amputation  not  very  much  above  the  upper  limit  of  the 
d;!  ease  is  justifiable;  but  should  there  be  evidence  that  the  main 
trunks  are  aflfected  some  way  up,  then  either  the  separation  of 
Che  necrosed  mass  must  be  left  to  Nature,  the  surgeon  merely 
assistmg  by  the  division  of  bones,  or,  if  the  patient's  general  state 
IS  tolerably  good,  a  high  amputation  may  be  undertaken.  Under 
the  latter  circumstances,  however,  there  is  some  risk  of  the  super- 
vention of  the  diabetic  coma. 

(e)  SeniJr.  n.vigrene  is  a  condition  which,  as  the  name  implies, 
occurs  almost  entirely  in  elderly  people,  and  is  the  result  of  im- 
perfect nutrition  of  the  tissues.  The  toes  are  most  frequently 
affected,  but  it  is  also  seen  in  the  hand,  and  may  attack  the  nose, 
ears,  or  even  the  tongue. 

Causes. — These  are  to  be  found  mainly  in  the  condition  of  the 
circulatory  organs,    (a)  Calcification  or  rigidity  of  the  smaller  artfiries 
of  the  hmb  or  part  is  the  most  important  factor.     The  change 
commences  in  the  muscular  fibres  (if  the  tunica  media,  in  which 
a  deposit  of  lime  salts  occurs,  so  that  the  vessels  become  pipe-like 
and  inelastic,  and  incapable  of  accommodating  themselves  to  the 
requisite  variations  in  the  blood-supply.     Hence  a  fixed  minimal 
amount  of  blood   passes   into   the   limb,  which  is  thus  thrown 
into  a  chronic  state  of  anaemia  and  malnutrition.     The  tunica 
intima,   moreover,   is  often   rougliened   so   as   to   predispose   to 
thrombosis    with   or   without    injury.      The    larger   trunks   may 
a  so  be  m  a  condition  of  atheroma,     [b)  A  weak  heart  is  gener- 
ally present,   leading  to  low  pulse  tension,   and  increased  diffi- 
culty   in    propelling   the    blood    through    the   narrowed    vessels, 
(f )    1  he  venous  retiini  may  also  be  interfered  with  by  the  existence 
of  varicose  veins,  or  an  emphysematous  condition  of  the  lungs  • 
whilst  (d)  the  condition  of  the  blood  may  be  impoverished  bv  albu- 
minuria.     When    such    predisposing    factors   are    present,    any- 
thing that  results  in  {e)  thrombosis  either  in  the  main  trunks  or  in  the 
peripheral  arterioles  or  capillaries  is  likely  t  >  determine  the  onset  of 
gangrene.     Thn.mbosis  of  the  main  vessels  mav  be  due  to  some 
injury  to  the  liml>  which  is  often  overlooked,  or  more  frequentlv 
arises   idiopathically    from    a    deposit    of  fibrin    on    the      IreadV 
roughened  walls.     It   the  obstruction  originates   in   the    smaller 
trunks  or  capillaries,  it  is  almost  always  bi  uught  about  by  some 
slight  injury,  such  as  striking  the  ball  ol  the  great  toe  against  the 
table,  or  even  cutting  a  corn.     Exposure  to  cold  may  also  act  as 
an  exciting  agent.     In  either  case  the  clotting  extends  for  some 
distance,  and  the  height  to  which  the  gangs     le  spreads  will  vary 
accordingly.  ^ 

Symptoms.— Preliminary  evidences  of  malnutrition  of  the  limb 
will  probably  have  been  noticed     r  some  time  in  the  form  of  cramp 
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and  pam  m  the  muscles,  which  rapidly  become  fatigued  and  tired 
whilst  sensations  of  pins  and  needles  or  numbness  are  also  com 
plained  of.      The  circulation  in  the  tibials  may  be  so  slight  as  To 
be  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  whole  limb  feels  cold  and  heavy! 
The  skin  IS  frequently  more  or  less  congested,  and  extremely  prone 
to  low  forms  of  ulceration  or  eczema.     When  the  gangrene  com 
mences  as  a  resul    of  some  peripheral  lesion,  an  area  of  painful 
redness  IS  usually  irst  noticed,  perhaps  running  on  to  ulcem  ion 
and  in  the  centre  of  this  patch  a  slou.^h  is  formed,  which  Kcomes 
<Iry  and  black      The  process  gradually  spreads  from  this  foTus 
with  more  or  less  inflammation,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  known  as 
inflamma  ory  senile  gangrene.'     If,  however,  it  is  idiopatWc  L 
origin    and  especially  if  the  result  of  thrombosis  of  tlfe  ma  n 
vessels,  death  occurs  without  the  supervention  of  local  L flam 
matory  phenomena    the  toes  merely  shrivelling  up  and  dyW 

:^ ^^:SeZl'''T^  ^•""  '''°?^  i'^^  limb  C  n'onTnflammJtor^; 

senile  gangrene  ).      The  mner  side  of  the  great  toe  is  nerh-ins  thi 

commonest  situation  for  the  commencement  of  the  mkcief  and 

hence  it   spreads  from  one  toe  to  another  and  alS  \  on^'  iZ 

wS  'the  TxJenVof  ^:/°  '''  '''■     ^-j-  --'  markedSur'e 
uniist  tne  extent  of  the    gangrene  is  dependent  partly  on   the 

patien.  .ends  eo  k.co^:^^^"^^  'l  ^  S  "ISSr^f-p',: 

.-.nd  want  of  sleep;  and  septic  fever,  Ldsore^^'ort^Merve" 
tenniltir  ""'"""""  --P"-'i™.  ™.-'y  a'-  hasten  Iffatal 
The  Treatment  adopted  until   %vithin  the  last  fe%v  years  wa« 
governed  by  the  observation  that  any  attempt  to  renTov^e  hedid 

;f:^s^,^:  :r^,-,S:^  boiSer-^^^fctLrH;:;^ 

r  i^  <^yi  uLiu^.  carerul  antisepsis,  ana  wdi  away  from 
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the  dead  mass  at  a  point  where  the  surgeon  considers  the  blood- 
supply  sufficient  to  nourish  the  flaps,  and  yet  not  so  near  the 
trunk  as  to  seriously  threaten  life  through  shock,  holds  out  the 
best  prospects  of  relief.  In  order  to  determine  the  most  favourable 
site  for  the  amputation,  the  pulsation  in  the  main  artery  should  be 
felt  for,  and  if  feasible  no  operation  performed  at  a  spot  where 
it  seems  to  be  occluded.  The  condition  of  the  lind)  will  largely 
influence  the  surgeon's  decision  ;  if  thin,  attenuated,  and  shrivelled, 
with  but  little  subcutaneous  fat,  it  will  be  wise  to  amputate  high  ; 
but  if  the  limb  is  fairly  well  nourished  and  with  plenty  of  adipose 
tissue,  the  operation  may  be  performed  at  a  lower  spot  without 
danger.  The  colour  of  the  skin,  indicating  the  freedom  or  not  of 
the  cutaneous  circulation,  should  be  also  observed.  In  operating, 
as  little  damage  as  possible  should  be  inflicted  on  the  parts, 
the  flaps  being  nearly  equal  in  length  and  not  too  flimsy,  a 
circular  amputation,  or  some  slight  modification  of  it,  being  per- 
haps the  best.  In  many  cases  where  the  miscnief  is  limited  to 
the  foot,  it  will  probably  be  found  necessary  to  amputate  through 
the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  knee-joint. 

II.  Traumatic  Gangrene. 

By  traumatic  gangrene  is  meant  the  loss  of  vitality  of  some 
part  of  the  body  as  the  result  of  an  injury,  whether  applied  to 
the  main  bloodvessels  (indirect  traumatic  gangrene),  or  directly 
to  the  tissues  (direct  traumatic  gangrene). 

(rt)  Indirect  Traumatic  Gangrene  may  arise  frorn  a  considerable 
variety  of  lesions,  and  the  resulting  course  and  clinical  history  is 
similarly  variable. 

(i.)  Ligature  of  the  main  avtery  should  not  produce  gangrene 
in  a  healthy  limb;  but  where  it  has  fallen  into  a  state  of 
chronic  malnutrition  and  anaemia  from  preceding  arterial  disease, 
death  of  a  certain  portion  may  result,  the  case  running  a  similar 
course  to  one  of  gangrene  due  to  embolus.  It  is  usually  of  the 
dry  type,  one  or  two  toes  shrivelling  up  ;  but  if  it  reaches  the 
more  fleshy  portions,  it  may  remain  moist. 

Where  the  gangrene  is  limited  in  extent.  Treatment  consists  in 
waiting  for  a  definite  line  of  separation  to  form,  an  antiseptic 
dressing  being  applied  and  the  general  health  built  up,  and  then 
in  assisting  the  natural  processes  at  this  spot  by  dividing  tendons 
and  bones.  Where,  however,  a  considerable  area  of  the  limb  loses 
its  vitality,  and  especially  if  the  dead  tissue  is  moist  and  septic, 
an  early  high  amputation  is  called  for. 

(ii.)  Arterial  thrombosis  from  injury  will,  similarly,  only  cause 
gangrene  under  special  circumstances,  the  course  and  treatment 
being  similar  to  that  for  the  senile  type. 

(iii.)  Obstruction  to  both   main  artery  and  vein  is  an  almost  certain 
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precursor  of  pjangrene.  A  few  cases  are,  however,  on  record  in 
which  both  vessels  have  been  ligatured,  or  even  portions  of  them 
removed  without  leading  to  gangrene,  as  in  dealing  with  cancerous 
deposits  in  the  axilla,  or  in  the  extirpation  of  aneurisms  ;  but  in 
both  these  instances  there  has  been  previously  present  such  an 
obstruction  to  the  circulation,  as  must  have  necessitated  the 
opening  up  of  collateral  anastomotic  branches.  In  a  normal  limb 
the  occlusion  of  both  afferent  and  efferent  trunks  is  well-nigh  sure 
to  determine  tissue  necrosis.  It  may  therefore  be  caused  by  the 
inclusion  of  both  vessels  in  a  ligature,  or  by  the  strangulation  of 
organs,  either  within  the  body,  as  in  a  strangulated  hernia,  or 
outside  of  it,  as  when  a  ligature  is  tied  round  the  base  of  the  penis, 
or  a  bandage  applied  too  tightly  round  a  fractured  limb.  It  niay 
also  occur  under  the  latter  circumstances  from  the  limb  becoming 
swollen  from  extravasation  of  blood  or  inflammatory  exudations 
after  the  bandage  has  been  put  on  with  no  undue  tension. 

A  very  similar  result  may  be  produced  by  the  excessive 
hypera;mia  and  exudation  following  the  sudden  relief  of  a  tightly- 
constricted  part,  which  has  thus  been  deprived  of  fresh  arterial 
blood  for  some  time ;  the  vessel  walls  are  thereby  so  damaged 
that  they  are  unable  to  resist  the  blood-pressure,  and  hence 
the  phenomena  of  inflammation  are  manifested  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  circulation  is  brought  to  an  absolute  standstill  owing 
to  the  amount  and  pressure  of  the  exudatirn.  This  occurrence 
is  sometimes  met  with  after  frost-bites,  and  also  in  a  loop  of 
bowel,  which  has  been  strangulated,  after  removing  the  obstruc- 
tion to  the  circulation. 

A  similar  train  of  symptoms  may  result  from  rupture  of  the 
main  artery,  and  compression  of  the  vein  by  the  extravasated 
blood,  an  occurrence  perhaps  most  frequently  seen  niter  fractures 
and  dislocations ;  it  is  always  of  the  moist  type. 

As  to  Treatment,  tlie  parts  are  kept  warm  and  rendered  aseptic 
until  such  a  time  as  gangrene  is  definitely  established,  and  then 
amputation  through  the  site  of  obstruction,  or  just  above  it,  must 
be  undertaken.  It  may  be  possible  to  save  a  limb  when  gangrene 
is  threatening  from  fracture  or  dislocation  by  cutting  down  at 
once,  turning  out  any  clots  which  may  have  formed,  and  securing 
the  divided  or  lacerated  vessels,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  cause 
of  obstruction  in  the  shape  of  the  displaced  bone  is  dealt  with  by 
some  suitable  surgical  measures. 

(b)  Direct  Traumatic  Gangrene,  or  that  resulting  from  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  injury  to  the  parts,  is  similarly  due  to  a  variety  of 
lesions. 

(i.)  Severe  crushes  or  hloivs  are  a  common  cause  of  this  type  of 
gangrene  ;  thus  a  limb  may  become  mangled  between  the  wheels 
of  machinery,  or  by  heavy  weights  falling  on  it,  or  by  the  passage 
of  vehicles  over  it.  Not  only  are  the  parts  crushed,  severely 
rontused,  or  even  '  pulped,'  but  the  bloodvessels  may  be  torn, 
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and  the  resulting  extravasation  assists  in  determining  the  condi- 
tion. 1  he  gangrene  is  of  the  moist  type,  and  is  more  likely  to 
supervene  in  patients  whose  circulation  is  defective,  or  whose 
vitality  IS  diminished.  Thus,  a  crush  of  the  foot  in  an  elderly 
patient  is  often  liable  to  lead  to  it,  whereas  in  a  young  and  healthy 
adult  It  might  be  prevented. 

Treatment.-If  the  part  is  hopelessly  damaged,  there  is  not  the 
s  ightest  use  in  retaining  it  in  connection  with  the  body,  whilst 
the  patient  may  run  considerable  risk  from  the  onset  of  sepsis  • 
and  therefore  immediate  amputation  should  be  undertaken.  The 
question  of  shock  and  its  influence  in  determining  operation  is 
discussed  elsewhere  (p.  206).  Where  there  seems  a  reasonable 
chance  of  saving  the  limb,  it  is  cleansed  and  purified  under  the 
strictest  antiseptic  precautions.  Should  gangrene  supervene,  it 
may  be  removed  later. 

(ii.)  Prolonged  pressure  is  also  easily  capable  of  producing  gan- 
grene, such  as  that  which  arises  from  injudicious  splint  pressure 
or  in  the  form  of  bedsores.  5///;//  pressure  is  a  cause  that  should 
easily  be  eliminated  if  sufficient  care  is  taken  in  adjusting  and 
padding  the  splints  prior  to  applying  them,  and  hence  only  occurs 
as  an  accidental  circumstance  or  from  carelessness.  Where  there 
is  a  well-marked  tendency  to  displacement  of  fragments  after  a 
tracture,  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  some  considerable  degree  of 
pressure  to  counteract  it,  and  then  in  spite  of  every  precaution 
necrosis  of  the  superficial  parts  may  ensue.  Pain  o^  a  neurahnc 
type  IS  usually  complained  of  for  a  few  davs,  but  even  that  is  not 
necessarily  severe  enough  to  attract  much  attention  ;  when  the  limb 
IS  treed  later  on,  the  dead  portion  of  the  skin  appears  white,  anaemic, 
and  insensitive.  A  case  of  tliis  type  was  noticed  by  one  of  us 
some  years  back,  where  tlie  pressure  needed  to  retain  a  foot  in 
place  alter  a  subastragaloid  displacement  was  sufficient  to  lead  to 
gangrene,  in  spite  of  the  patient  not  having  complained  of  any 
great  discoinfort.  The  necrotic  process  may  extend  to  some 
depth,  and  hence  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
dead  tissues  aseptic,  as  otherwise  diffuse  suppuration  may  spread 
along  the  muscular  and  fascial  planes,  and  lead  to  considerable 
Jocal  and  constitutional  disturbance. 

Bedsores  are  met  with  in  patients  who  are  kept  for  any  length 
ot  time  in  the  recumbent  posture,  or  in  any  one  particular 
position.  1  he  parts  most  exposed  to  pressure  first  become  red 
and  congested,  and  finally  ulceratior  or  actual  gangrene  super- 
venes As  a  general  rule,  bedsores  are  not  \ery  extensive  or 
deep,  but  occasionally  when  the  patient  is  debilitated,  and  espe- 
cially it  a  condition  of  lowered  sensation  is  present  due  to  impair- 
ment of  the  nerve-supply,  as  in  paraplegia,  the  process  may 
extend  widely  and  deeply,  destroying  fascia-,  laying  open  muscular 
slieaths,  and  even  leading  to  necrosis  or  caries  of  !)ones.  The 
spinal  canal  itself  has  been  opened  in  this  way,  and  death  from 
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septic  meninfritis  has  resulted.      To  prevent  the    occurrence  of 
such  sores,  the  most  scrupulous  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
parts  exposed  to  pressure.     The  nurse  must  see  that  the  draw- 
sheet  or  bed-hnen  is  placed  smoothly  and  without  creases,  and 
that   no  contammation    by    urine   or   feces    is   allowed;    if  the 
patient    is    perspiring    freely,    the    sheet    should    be    frequently 
changed,  so   as   to    prevent    decomposition  of  the    sweat.     The 
skin  of  the  back  should  be  daily  examined,  washed  with  some 
unirritatuig   soap,  and   rubbed    with  a   soothing,  strengthening 
and   hardenmg  application,  such   as  spirit  of   wine,   methylated 
spirit,  or  perhaps,  better  still,  a  mixture  of  brandy  and  white  of 
egg.      It  IS  then  dusted  over  with  a    mild    antiseptic    powder 
such  as  boracic  acid.     If  the  skin    becomes    red,  it  should  be 
painted  with  collodion,  ai  !  protected  from  pressure  by  means  of 
a  circular  hollow  water-pillow.     Paraplegic  patients  or  old  people 
should  at  once  be  placed  on  a   water-bed,  which  must  be  suffi- 
ciently, but  not  excessively,  distended.     If  there  is  to^  little  water 
the  weight  nf  the  body  displaces  it  to  one  side,  and  no  good 
results;  whilst  if  there  is  too  much,  the  bed  becomes  hard  and 
resistant,  and    fails  in   the   object  for  which   it    was   employed. 
When  an  open  sore  forms,  it  must  be  kept  aseptic,  and  dressed 
either  with  boric  acid  ointment,  or  in   the  more  sluggish  cases 
with  resin  and  boric  acid  ointments  mixed.     Friar's  balsam  is 
also  useful  in  this  condition. 

(iii.)  The  action  of  covvosivc  or  caustic  chemicals  is  often  followed 
by  a  localized  traumatic  gangrene,  the  degree  of  which  will  vary 
with  tlie  amount  and  character  of  the  irritant  present,  and  the 
duration  of  its  action.  All  that  is  needed,  as  a  rule,  is  to  keep 
the  parts  aseptic,  and  allow  them  to  be  absorbed  or  separated  by 
natural  processes. 

III.  Specific  or  Infective  Gangrene. 

All  the  forms  of  gangrene  included  in  this  group  are  charac- 
terized by  their  origin  in  the  development  of  micro-organisms, 
which  by  the  virulence  of  their  products  determine  the  death  of 
the  affected  tissues. 

{a)  Acute  Spreading  or  Spreading  Traumatic  Gangrene  (the 
Gangrene  foudroyant  of  Maisonneu\e).  This  disease  is  one  of 
the  most  rapidly  fatal  and  serious  met  with  in  surgery. 

Causes.— (i.)  The  individual  attacked  is  as  a  rule  predisposed  to 

septic  niflammatory  conditions,  as  a  result  of  xicious  or  careless 

living,  or  from  simple  malnutrition.     Those  who  are    n  the  habit 

of   consuming    large    amounts    of    alcohol,    !\en    i^    not    actual 

drunkards,  such  as  brewers'  draymen,  who  are  continually  soaked 

.  with  drink,  are  especially  liable  to  this  affection.     Some  forms  of 

,  \irus,  which  are  particularly  actixe,  may  lead  to  a  development 

i  of  this  disease  v\i\n  in  a  heultliv  peison. 
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(n.)  The  /«ec)«  from  which  it  originates  is  usually  a  severe  one 
sucn  as  a  compound  fracture  or  dislocation,  especially  if  the  soft 
parts  are  much  contused,  or  if  dirt  is  ground  into  them.  It  also 
ongmates  from  small  and  insignificant  pricks,  scratches,  or  abra- 
sions, if  thereby  a  virulent  organism  gains  access  to  the  tissues 
In  this  way  post-mortem  porters,  nurses,  or  pathological  demon- 
enslie'"'''   """"^   ^^^^ome    infected,    and    the   gravest    consequences 

(iii.)  As  to  the  oyganism  present,  that  most  commonly  met  with  is 
the  baallus  of  malignant  oedema,  first  isolated  by  Koch  (the  Bacillus 
septicus  of  some  authors).     It  is  a  rod-shaped  microbe,  somewhat 
longer  and  more  slender  than  that  of  anthrax.     It  is  anaerobic, 
and  in  its  growth  liquefies  gelatine,  and  produces  an  unpleasan 
penetrating  odour.     On  injection  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of 
a    mouse,   the  animal    dies  in  eight   to  fifteen   hours;   locally  a 
spreading  u^dema  is  produced,  the  connective-tissue  spaces  being 
filled  with  fluid  contaming  bacilli,  and  perhaps  some  gas-bubbles 
liacilh  are  also  found  in  the  exudations  which  occur  in  the  serous 
cavities,  m  the  connective  tissues  of  important  organs,  and  in  the 
blood  for  some  time  after  death.     Similar  results  are  also  s;.id  to 
occur  from  the  actuity  of  the  Bacillus  aeyogenes  capsulars.     There 
IS  some  httle  doubt  as  to  the  exact  modns  opemmli  of  the  organisms 
but  It  IS  probable  that  they  originally  develop  in  the  damaged  o^ 
dead  tissues  of  the  wound,  and  that  the  toxines  thereby  produced 
are  absorbed    along  the   lymphatics  of  the  limb,  giving  rise  to 
inflammation   wherever   they   spread,   and    thereby   producing  a 
suitable  soil  in  which  the  microbes  can  further  develop. 

1  he  Symptoms  are  those  of  a  hyperacute  cellulitis,  accompaninl 
nnl    nuf        general  septic^t^mia.     The  wound  early  takes  on  an 
unhealthy   action,  the  surface    becoming   covered   with   slough-, 
and  a  thin  serous  or  sero-sanguineous  discharge  being  exudec' 
he  inflammatory  process  rapidly  spreads  along  the  connective, 
issue  planes  of  the  limb,  which  becomes  swollen,  painful,  and 
brawny.     At  first  it    is   of  a   dusky  purplish    colour,   but    soon 
evidences  of  actual  gangrene  supervene,  and  the  necrotic  tissues 
becrme  crepitant  and  emphysematous,  partly  from  simple  putre- 
l^!"^^  TJ^  irom  the  gaseous  developments  associated  widi  the 
gro  vth  of  the  specific  organism.     At  the  same  time  evidences  of 
profound  toxic  disturbance  manifest  themselves,  the  patient  per- 
haps having  a   high   temperature  and   being  delirious;    but  not 
uncommonly  this  may  be  entirely  absent,  the  temperature  being 
subnormal  and  coma  present.     The  outlook  is  exceedingly  grave 
death    usually   ensuing   in    from    five    to    seven    days    iter    the' 
onset.  •' 

The  only  Treatment  which  holds  out  much  hope  in  deaiin- 
with  a  hmb  where  the  disease  is  raoidly  extending  is  a  igh 
amputation,  even  through  the  shoulder  or  hip-joint.  Any  delay  is 
dangerous,   although,  in   spite  of  the  greatest   promptitude,   Uic 
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infection  may  have  nrop-rpcco,!  o  •  n      ,  

septicaemia  even  afte^rXTmb  hJT^^^  '^^'  ^l""'^  ^"""^^  ^om 
where  the  patient  is  seen  e^l  it  "  ^^^'"oved.  In  a  few  cases 
life  and  limb  by  freely  incising  Ihe  a  ff'^  be  possible  to  save  both 
them  in  a  continuous  w^m^^^^^^^^^^ 

tl>e  general  health  muTu  e'XnS  .  T^'' ■  ^'  ^^^  ^^"^«  '^^^ 
nourishment,  together  wih  dff,?.  M       }-^  ^l^'""^  P'^"^^  "^  ^^id 

antisepsis,  but  to  theTncre-is  5  1^  unknown  thanks  not  only  to 
hospital  hygiene.  They  coi  ^d  [n  tT'"A^  '"  "^"*''^^'°"  ^"^ 
t.on  or  gangrene,  which  StSeH  -  ^-'P"'^^  spreading  ulcera- 
after  their  infiiction,  and  s  ,  ,7"^'^'°"  ''°""'^^  '"^  ^^^^  days 
fortunately  unnecess  .ry  nownd'  vs     f  H    "^  '?  '""^''^  ^^^*h.     It  i 

(^:)  Necrosis  ot  Bom  \TZt^^J:,t  tr''^'^'"' ^''^'''^ '^^'^^ 
nient  of  organisms,  andniiv  1  L      ?^        ''^'  "^"^  *«  *he  develop- 
former,  the  inflamr;atorv  ;^^^^^^^^^  I"  the 

become  strangled  wfthi  f  the  onv''  f°  'r^'"  *'^^'  ^^e  vessels 
largely  due  to'an  obliterrtive  endarteritis  ti  'l  '""^  ^^^"^^'  '*  '« 
various  specific  processes  T^i.?'.'^'"''!'  accompanies  the 
Chapter  XVIir.  ^ '"'   '^"'^J^^^   ,s   fully  discussed   in 

{d)  Oancrum  Oris  and  Wnma      n 
f^angrenous  sto.natkis  affeftimf  7.^^"'™.°?.  °"«   '^   '"^^    infective 
surroundings   in    overVopu,    2,  ^dS.^   '^^/T  ^^"'"'^  '"  ^^"^did 
patients  are  always  in  Xvt  l/l  districts   of  large   cities.      The 

valescing   from    on^y  tt   f.ttll  f  ^'' ^^"^'  frequently  con 
Tim  process  starts  in  an  abrasion  of   h'''   ^'''''"^''^^'^y    "measles. 
l)eing  infected  often  f  o       :  dS-ln     '"^'""'  '"^"^^rane,  which, 
flamed   and   gangreno  "s      AiaT    T  "^'"^^  *°"'^'  ^'^^°"^^^  in- 
forms on  the  "nside  of  one  of  tZr^l^'^'''^.    pultaceous   slough 
offensive  discharge  is  nonr.v   /'*?,  "!^^^^^-^,'  '-^nd  from  this  the  most 
the  breath  in  cTseinienr         '     •"^"-  ^''"  "^°"^'^  ''^nd  swallowed 
grenous  process  Sal  y^^^rSdsT  '"^^"^'^^'^^  ^-^^d.     The  lit 
the   cheek   beconies   swo  [e^shhwV'VP''^''^'^"^  ^'"'^  deeply  ; 
process   extend    througli    its   wS  Tf     '"'"'  ^^"^'  ^'^hould'the 
forms  on   its  outer  aspect  \nd.°^H   "h'^''^"""'    ""   ^'^^""^   ^l°"?h 
the  worst  cases,  the  aLcent  t>l;   "/    ?  T^""^^'  '"  ^■^^-     I" 
and  die,  and  the  tonrue  p  d"  te     "?^        .?  ^f '  "^''^^  ^'^  ■'^«"ected 
inxolved.  '     '  P''^''^'^'  ''"d  even  the  fauces,  may  be  also 

onJ'S:^jJ;^S::^i!rcrV^  -veresapr^mla,  sincenot 
the  lymphatics,  ami  n^  be  fnh  d^^'n"  h  7^ ''^""''^°^''^d  by 
to  septic  pneumonia.  Moreover  the  n-H  T^'  '^'"  ^''^''"^  '''^ 
nsk  of  developing  pyam  rfrom  i.  mr^  "*  I'T  '^  ^^nsiderable 
u^'ns  in  the  nicrotic^oSs  'Xls  Tn^';'""  ''^  *''^  ^^^^'^^^  «^  other 
^"Pervene.     Ki,ors  and  higiitlt;  ^^^-^IVK!^ 
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but  (iivitli  is  usually  inoccdod  hy  symptoius  of  collapse  and  coma 
with  a  subiiormid  tcmpciaturc. 

Tlie  Treatment  must  be  prompt  and  eneif^otic  if  tlu;  child's  life 
is  to  be  saviHl.  The  patient  siiould  be  at  once  ana-sthetized,  and 
all  the  pultaceous  slouch  scrapeil  from  tlie  interior  of  tlu;  mouth 
by  means  of  a  Volkmann's  spoon,  until  healthy  bkiedinf,^  tissue  is 
reached.  The  denuded  surface  is  then  freely  rubbed  over  with 
pure  carbolic  or  strouf^Miitric  acid.  If  the  bones  of  the  face  are 
invohed,  they  must  bo  removed,  as  also  any  oflendinjjf  tooth. 
Afterwards  the  child  should  be  well  fed  up,  and  preferably  for  a 
time  with  fluids;  the  mouth  is  to  be  frc(iuently  washcil  out  with 
antiseptic  lotions,  such  as  a  solution  of  sanitas  (i  in  lo),  boro- 
},dycerid(>  (i  in  20),  or  peInlanf,^lnate  of  potash,  or  with  a  K'H'K'*' 
of  chlorate  of  potash  (u) -grains  to  1  ounce).  A  mixture  containinf,^ 
chlorate  of  potash,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  infusion  of  cin- 
chona, may  be  administered  for  a  few  days,  and  then  iron  and 
quinine.  In  the  niost  se\ere  casi>s  the  same  treatment  should  be 
adopted,  even  if  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cheek  has  been  en- 
croached on  ;  loss  of  substance  uuist  be  made  fjjood  by  subse- 
(juent  phistic  work.  Necessarily,  the  cicatrization  followir.ff  this 
destructive  process  results  in  a  good  deal  of  permanent  impair- 
ment to  the  movements  of  the  jaw. 

Noma  is  the  name  given  to  a  similar  process  occurring  about 
the  gmital  orguis  of  children,  especially  the  vulva  of  young  girls. 
The  Treatment  to  be  atlopted  is  identically  the  same,  except 
that  here  it  may  be  possible  to  immerse  the  patient  in  an  anti- 
septic bath,  thereby  diluting  the  toxic  products,  and  possibly 
preventing  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  more  serious  surgical 
procedures. 

(r)  Carbuncle  and  Boil.  A  Carbuncle  is  an  infecti\  e  gangrene  of 
the  subcutaneous  tissues,  due  to  a  local  in\asion  with  pyogenic 
microbes,  the  commonest  being  the  Staphylococcus  pyoj^ciies  niiycits. 
It  occurs  in  individuals  run  down  by  .my  general  debilitati'ig 
condition,  such  as  albuminuria  or  diabetes,  and  in  whom  the 
germiciiial  powers  of  the  tissues  are  much  depreciated  ;  it  is 
also  met  with  occasionally  as  a  setjuela  of  acute  fevers.  The 
exciting  cause  may  be  some  blow  or  s(iueeze,  resulting  in  extrava- 
sation of  blood,  or  some  local  diminution  of  vitality  ;  into  this 
area  cocci  are  implanted  either  by  auto-infection,  or  more  usually 
through  the  sweat-glands  or  hair  follicles,  or  through  some  slight 
superficial  abrasion. 

Sign8.--A  carbuncle  commences  as  a  hard  painful  infdtration 
of  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  the  skin  over  which  becomes  red  and 
dusky.  The  swelling  gradually  increases  in  size  in  all  directions, 
until  even  ;i  iliameter  of  six  or  more  inches  is  reached.  As  it  ex- 
tends peripherally,  the  central  parts,  which  were  formerly  brawny, 
become  soft  and  boggy,  and  the  o\erlying  skin  shows  evidences 
of  yielding  to  the  pressuit  within.     Vesicles  form  on  the  surface, 
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'"  f'e  ^^^y-Ky^^^  '"/"'•"   ';'"«t,an,l  allow  a  tarclv  exit 

"'""^  /'''=   lines  of  Ic-a^t  resis  '^^^^j^  ^^^  '^"^^'^^  <>f  the  pus 

"t  H.ese  apertures  enlare  :  [  ul     ' f ''''r'^ ''""'  ''"'"■'■  ^"'li^^Ie-s.    So    e 

;;■""••''  "■■■o.a.lar  cratcnif i;       .  l;"'",  h"'  Z"'"''''^"'  P'-'''l"^^i"K  a 
""'  "eaotic  tissue       As  (        "I^.^ "'%'.  ;'t  the  bottom  of  which  lies 

'••-'-^Hs  .raclually^;         ^tvbl!''?  '"^'-"-'tio"  s^j^ 
(-■■irl.uncles  most  fr.v.u,  ,„k    .:.  ^  '  .'^'''•"'  ^''''"U'lnfiim  vvoimd 

•"•^'7  v<>ry  active;   when   ,  I, '^'f '''"''"  ^''^  ^''^''^'*^y  "^  ^-e  tissues  is 
'■'«  the  iaceau.Nips  '    ^  '^'"''"  ''"  """■^  vascular  parts  ^tch 

'•'"^'■^l-.     SoM.etinu.s    the      ,-,v<^r  '      "'  "  ""'  "^'^^'ssarily  uuuh 

'!:«;;;«;;  -i^^--'-);"ars:;er:s;;r"'"^  "^  •>iood-pio„in, 

gangrene  of  a  siuan';,;^;^,,^^?:^^:;!:^-^^^  a  boil  is  an  infective 
M;l>a,tan(-ous  tissuei  nrin  Vr   J         V  V,     ''\^''rl,uncle  affects  the 

\''*;"  «"PPuratio„   |,,s  oc;rre';  .;''"•• '""'■"  ^•'^"^'''^^'^l'  '''"U 
discharf,^r     of    the    „us    an,     .1  P.""^''"^ '^  ^''''"'"''"'ited  hy  the 

^a.  -uncles,  on  the' oU,  *M  an d  ti  ^'l^' ■''  ^^^    -^^^ 
"•'^'^'■.  and    the   slcjuLdnnL^      n,.         ^'•'^"a"y  s-.^de,  much  lar^rer 
"'"'«ttl'e  central  „•,  t  is   li J  '•'*''>'   ^""^inue    peripherdk 

•^yi^li'ht.c  history.     Thev  are  L  "'i'""^^  and  often   recent 

■"V""  -^y^--t   ^^    ''niJ^^^^rr^"^^'-^'  'io  not  tend 
:  "'ar  sores,  ,„•  if  n.uhiple   s-^r  ^u    1^        "-'"^'^  '^'""'y'   '«avini(  cir- 
■;;  -;'ally  but  little  <Iefi'n£.tuH  i   '   ^".i;'^";--  -"i"os  ;  ^Ihe.^ 
;   -^;;  less  pan^ful,  have,  but  one    peS,'  ,,    '?  '^''''^''''  ^^""'-ata  are 
!•  tlH-  bases  of  which  are  yello    k      1^'  •';''■''  ''•^^axated  sores 

,V'^'  ''■^^:''a.>,^c.  is  usually^  ,    7,       ,,^7^'''-^  ''V^  ^^et  wash  leather 
I'loodstanuuUa,,,,.  ^  (l.stmctly  purulent,   but  more  like 

<;f  thri^r;::;!,,-''--;^  -inly  depends  upon  the  con.lition 
^','a  HMes  or  albtnninuria,  t  u  e  s  '  I  ''  '"  ^■""'■■■•'^■^i  su/rerer  fron, 
^'nkmg  rn,m  exhauslio,,  TlL  ,  '';'-■'  ^'""^xl^'.-l'le  ri.k  of  his 
-^ces  the  result,  as  aUl  .u,I  he  ^  "s';  ^'^^^  "^  ^''^^  P-'^^  als.i  fl  " 
a  ^Hscular  region  like  thcN.c  '  ',  "'''  *"7"'''!^'^-^  P^^^'^^''  about 
•"ay  lead  to  end.olic  pyawnia  '  ^  '  "'"  ""Pl'^'ation  of  large  veins 
Treatment  mu.st  always  be  of  -,   f     • 

>•  "'  a   ton.c,   supporting  character. 
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Good  food,  iron,  quinine,  and  alcohol  according  to  judgment, 
must  be  administered,  whilst  appropriate  medicine  (e.g.,  codeia  or 
opumi)  and  limitation  of  diet  are  necessary  in  diabetic  patients. 
Locally,  many  different  forms  of  treatment  have  been  suggested. 
The  most  thorough  and  satisfactory  is  to  lay  the  carbuncle  freely 
open  under  an  anaesthetic,  and  scrape  with  a  sharp  spoon  or  cut 
away  all  sloughs  until  healthy  tissue  is  reached,  and  then  to 
thoroughly  disinfect  the  cavity  with  pure  carbolic  acid.  The 
hollow  thus  formed  is  stuffed  with  antiseptic  dressings,  such  as 
gauze  soaked  in  an  iodoform  emulsion  (lo  per  cent,),  and  the  case 
will  then  probably  proceed  rapidly  to  convalescence.  Another 
less  radical  proceeding,  especially  suited  to  old  people,  is  to 
make  a  free  crucial  incision,  and  allow  the  sloughs  to  separate, 
assisting  matters  by  antiseptic  poultices.  The  old  plan  of  de- 
stroying the  cutis  with  potassa  fusa  is  extremely  painful,  and  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it. 

In  the  early  stages,  it  has  been  proposed  to  inject  the  surround- 
mg  tissues  with  pure  carbolic  acid  in  the  hope  of  destroying  the 
organisms,  and  thus  preventing  suppuration.  In  a  certain  number 
of  cases  this  object  will  be  successfully  accomplished,  but  where 
the  organisms  are  at  all  virulent,  it  will'  probably  fail. 

A  Boil  or  Furuncle  is  a  still  more  limited  form  of  gangrene  than 
a  carbuncle,  in  tiiat  only  a  small  portion  of  skin  and  subcutaneous 
tissue,  usually  round  a  hair  follicle,  is  destroyed.  Experimentally, 
a  plentiful  crop  of  boils  can  be  produced  by  rubbing  a  culture 
of  staphylococcus  into  the  skin,  and  clinically  it  is  supposed  that 
a  similar  infection  through  the  liair  follicles  is  the  most  common 
cause  of  this  condition.  The  secondary  boils  around  a  primary 
one  are  without  doubt  due  to  the  friction  of  the  dressings  covered 
with  pus  and  microbes  upon  the  healtliy  integument. 

People  with  a  coarse  skin  and  a  tendency  to  comedones,  or 
obstruction  of  the  sebaceous  follicles,  are  specially  liable  to  the 
occurrence  of  boils.  A  gangrenous  inflammation  ensues  after 
infection,  resulting  in  tiie  death  of  the  hair  follicle,  or  of  the 
sweat  or  sebaceous  gland  invoked,  and  of  the  surrounding  con- 
nective tissue,  and  the  slough  thus  formed  is  cast  off  by  a  process 
of  suppuration.  A  matured  or  ripe  boil,  therefore,  consists  of  a 
central  slough  or  core,  a  zone  of  pus  around  it,  and  external  to 
this  granulation  tissue  merging  into  healthy  skin  and  connective 
tissue.  Although  infection  from  without"  is  the  local  exciting 
cause,  there  is  frequently  present  some  depression  of  the  vital 
powers;  such  may  lead  to  crops  of  boils  recurring  again  and 
again. 

Signs.— A  boil  commences  as  a  small  red  irritable  pimple,  from 
which  a  hair  may  often  be  seen  to  protrude,  which  increases 
gradually  in  size,  becoming  more  and  more  painful,  until  it  forms 
a  conical  tumour,  deep  red  in  colour  and  exquisitely  tender.  A 
small  whitish  spot  appears  in  the  centre,  and  around  this  so-called 
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core  yellow  pus  can  be  seen.  Finally  it  hursts,  discharging  the 
pus,  and  subsequently  the  core  or  slough  comes  away.  The 
process  is  then  at  an  end,  and  the  wound  rapidly  heals  by  granu- 
lation. Occasionally  the  inflammation  extends  a  little  more 
deeply  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  constituting  a  '  carbuncular 
boil.  I  he  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands  become  sympathetic- 
ally enlarged  and  painful  but  rarely  suppurate.  A  succession  of 
boils  may  appear  one  after  another  in  the  same  individual  for 
weeks  or  months.  Occasionally  they  subside  without  suppuration, 
leaving  the  parts  thickened  and  infiltrated,  a  condition  known  as 
a  '  blind  boil. 

Treatment.— Locally,  many  boils  may  be  left  to  burst  naturally 
though  possibly  the  process  may  be  checked  bv  surrounding 
them  with  a  piece  of  ordinary  adhesive  plaster,  with  a  hole  over 
the  apex  of  the  swelling.  As  a  rule,  however,  one  hastens  matters 
i.y  applying  poultices,  and  incising  when  mature.  Constitutionally, 
tonics  are  usually  called  for,  except  in  plethoric  individuals,  in 
whom  a  spare  diet  and  abstinence  from  stimulants  may  be  recom- 
mended. A  change  of  air  to  a  bracing  seaside  place  is  often  advis- 
able, especially  when  the  condition  persists,  crops  of  boils  appearintr 
from  time  to  time.  Sulphide  of  calcium  (j,  to  i  grain)  combined 
in  pills  with  quinine  and  iron  may  also  be  administered,  but  the 
former  drug  is  pr()l)al)ly  not  of  much  \'alue. 

IV.  Gangrene  fVom  Thermal  Causes. 

I.  Prost-bite.— This  condition  is  not  very  frequently  seen  in 
this  country,  but  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  regions  where  the 
winter  is  more  severe.  It  occurs  in  those  who  are  exposed  to  the 
CO  d,  and  the  symptoms  are  induced  more  readily  if  a  hi^h  wind 
IS  blowing,  the  heat  of  the  body  being  thereby  more  quickly  dis- 
persed.    It  may  originate  in  one  of  two  ways  ■ 

{a)  Fyom  the  direct  effect  of  cold  on  the  tissues,  ^v•hich  become 
shrunken,  hard,  and  of  a  dull,  waxy  appearance.  No  pain  is  as 
a  rule  experienced  in  the  freezing  process,  so  that  .mlookers  are 
more  likely  to  recognise  the  condition  than  the  individual  himself 
I  he  extremities  of  the  body,  where  the  circulation  is  a  little 
sluggish,  and  exposed  parts,  are  chiefly  liable  to  be  attacked  and 
thus  the  nose,  ears,  fingers,  and  toes  are  most  often  invohed  It 
IS  also  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  young  and  in  old  people,  whose 
vital  powers  are  not  very  great.  Gradually  the  part  shrivels  up 
turns  black,  and  is  either  absorbed  or  separated  by  a  process  of 
u  ceration  with  or  without  suppuration.  The  most  marked  feature 
ot  gangrene  from  frost-bite  is  the  more  extensive  implication  of 
the  superficial  parts  on  account  of  their  greater  exposure 

(/;)  From  the  subsequent  inflammation  that  arises  in  parts  which 
though  frozen,  are  not  immediately  killed.     The  thawing  of  such 
structures  ,s  accompanied  with   the  severest   pain,  and  the  pro- 
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longed  anaimia  causes  such  a  lowering  of  the  \itality  of  the  \essel 
walls  that  the  re-admission  of  the  circulation  is  only  too  likely  to 
be  followed  by  an  acute  infiainniation,  which  terminates  in  necrosis 
from  strangulation  of  the  vessels.  If  it  escapes  actual  death,  the 
part  remains  red,  congested,  and  painful  for  some  time,  and  super- 
ficial ulcers  may  even  form  ;  e\entually,  however,  it  recovers. 

Treatment. — The  frozen  parts  must  be  thawed  very  gradually, 
and  the  blood  admitted  into  the  tissues  very  slowly  if  inflamma- 
tory g£mgrene  is  to  be  avoided.  They  should  be  gently  rubbed 
with  snow  or  cold  water,  and  gradually  warmed  by  being  held  in 
the  hands  of  the  manipulator,  and  the  patient  should  be  placed  in 
a  cool  room,  the  temperature  of  whicii  is  raised  but  slowly.  As 
reaction  comes  on,  a  small  amount  of  warm  drink  may  be 
cautiously  given.  Excessive  pain  or  congestive  oedema  may  be 
limited  by  elevation  of  the  part.  If  actual  gangrene  occurs,  the 
dead  tissue  must  be  rendered  and  kept  aseptic,  and  the  case  care- 
fully watched  until  a  definite  line  of  separation  has  formed. 

2.  Burns  and  Scalds. — These  may  be  considered  as  a  special 
variety  of  wound,  not  necessarily  ending  in  gangrene,  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  heat ;  burns,  either  by  the  close  proximity 
to,  or  direct  contact  with,  flame  or  heated  solid  bodies ;  scalds,  bv 
the  action  of  boiling  water,  superheated  steam,  or  otlier  hot  fluids 
or  gases,  the  diff"erence  in  the  effects  being  comparable  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  roasting  and  boiling.  Naturally  fluids,  such  as 
oil,  which  boil  at  a  higher  temperature  than  water,  produce 
increasingly  severe  results. 

The  Effects  of  burns  and  scalds  \ary  with  the  source  of  heat,  its 
intensity,  and  the  duration  of  its  application.  Six  different  degrees 
of  burn  were  described  by  Dupuytren,  and  his  classification  may 
still  be  retained  with  achantage.  The Jirst  degree  consists  merel) 
in  a  scorch  or  superficial  congestion  of  the  skin,  without  destruc- 
tion of  tissue.  The  part  niay,  howe\er,  remain  red,  painful,  and 
prone  to  ulceration  for  a  time.  Should  the  scorch  be  often 
repeated,  as  by  people  constantly  warming  their  legs  before  the 
fire,  the  skin  becomes  chronically  pigmented  and  indurated 
{erythema  ah  igite).  In  the  second  degree  the  cuticle  is  raised  from 
the  cutis,  and  a  bleb  or  blister  results.  When  this  bursts,  and  the 
cuticle  is  remo\  ed,  the  cutis  vera,  red  and  painful,  is  exposed  below. 
In  the  third  degree  the  cuticle  is  destroyed,  as  is  also  part  of  the 
cutis  vera,  but  the  tips  of  the  interpapillary  processes,  including  the 
exquisitely  sensitive  nerve  terminals,  are  laid  Itareand  left  intact  : 
consequently  this  is  a  most  painful  form  of  burn.  The  deeper 
structures  of  the  skin — viz.,  the  sweat  and  sebaceous  glands  and 
hair  follicles — remain  untouched,  so  that,  although  the  surface 
during  the  healing  process  becomes  covered  with  granulations. 
the  integument  is  \ery  rapidly  replaced,  since  there  are  so  many 
epithelial  elements  from  which  it  may  grow.  The  cuticle  is  able 
to  form  not  from  the  edge  only,  as  must  occur  wherever  the  whole 
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aNe1ocTscS:dTfelThe' w'"^r^^^  ''"^  ^'^°  ^-^  '-umer- 
is  scarcely  vi si hL  and  nn/  '""^  '"'■^^^"-  '^'^^  ''^^^'ting  scar 
and  e\J,c  SZ\ZiZf"T:i  no  contraction  ;  it  is  supple 
fn  the  fourth  LreTltTllf  the  elements  of  the  true  skin, 
'iestroyed,  as  wefl  as  mrt  of  th  ^^''  "^  *^"  integument  is 
fifth,  the  muscles  are  also  encro.h  ^"'^^"t^"^°"^  t^^^^es.  In  the 
whole  limb  is  chirred  in.f^^-'  "P°"'  '^''"^"*  '"  ^h^  5/.^///  the 
l-aling  can  on  y  occt  Jy  remo?;T"r  "  'l  *'^  l^^^  ^^ree  forms 
of  a  cicatrix,  vvhFch  bv  its  rnn.  ?•  ''''"^^',  ''"^'  *^^  formation 
<ieformity.  ^  '^^  contraction  may  lead   to  subsequent 

corTesp^°3mg°;?Zl';ee^^^^^^  ^'^l^"\-'  -  ^^ree  stages, 

lacerated  wound  pa  ses^'irL' /^ '""?']  ^^'^'^  ^'"  "'^«'-  °^  « 
the  various  degrees  of  whri  I  ^tage  of  destruction  or  burning, 
stage  of  inflammation  -^H  'T^  ''^^"  J"'*  ''^""^^^^  to  ;  (2)  the 

removed,  Tndt^e  wound  r^'^^?!'  • '^''^'^>'  '^^  ^'^^  "^^^^  ^^- 
sore  ;  (3  the  stage  7^^  Tvht'h'^^f  1!''°  ""  ^''^'^^^  granulating 
elsewhere  (p.  10?)  tK  '  ^  ^""°:'''  ^'^^  ^""''^^  described 
Proc^ss^  .l^i^?^„  ^^^^S,-^P--'  characteristics  of  these 

^^^^  ^^-?is  sj^^^r  ^^'^ — - 

tissue;  th'pSf  its  fo"'.'  1  *'?  '"™'"^''  ''^"^'  ^-''^'■-t-"  "f 
circumstances)  in  n  sH,/  f  I  ^'^"^  ^f""^^^'  ""'  >«««  according  to 
that  the  fn" ens  tv  of  this  .?  '^?^-  ^'  '^  important  to  recognise 
burn  as  "nTts  e'^.ten  '  o  ^t"  tot"?'  T  "^"'"^  T  ^^^  ^'^P^''  "^  ^^e 
ably  cause  less  depression  nflhl        f  ^"'I!"^  °^  *'^  ''"^^^  ^^'i"  P^^^" 

periixro'/ inflai^^X^^^tV  -ij  ^^^'"^  ^^-^-''  ^^ 

lamination  of  thrsloXhs   or  tn^'  f"''  ^'  '"'  1°  '"P^'^^  ^""■ 

of  the  charred  tissues        tU,        1  ^  /absorption  of  the  products 

patient  is  likely    o  be' worn  nnf^'  "l""  ''^"^^""'^  ^ype,  and  the 

Any  and  everXm  of  iZn  "l   "    ''r  ^^- ''  "''^^"^"">'  ^"°^^«1  '-^^er. 

stage,  which  usuX  I  .s^I  f        complication  may  arise  during  this 

of  ?h;   biSn  o     k ^  J: t  noT  ""■ '°  ^^"r'^^"  ^^^y^-     Congestion 

intestinal  trac^is  t^V  n.rh  ""^"""^"^^ly -"^een,  but  the  gastro- 

affected.     The  n  uco us  m^I  1    P''  T'^  generally    and   seriously 

l>ecomes  engorgS   u^th   hlnl^^^^  1-  '^'  "'"'"''^"^^  ^"'^  '"^^^tines 

and  diarrhct^!;:;!  ^o    il%  uL  Sion^re'^''^"^''-?^  -^""^^^'"^ 
supervene.  "^  ulceration,  or  even  peritonitis,  may 

knmvnlperf„';;\li;fe /if  :i;",,''T'    ""    ™™us  sequela 
although  i.  i^Zufdrn"  °' ^rc^rmr^Tf  '"'*  '"  "V^" 
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after  food,  perhaps  •  ue  vomiting,  which  may  he  blood-stained, 
and  possibly  the  passage  of  a  motion  containing  a  good  deal  of 
altered  blood  ;  hut  occasionally  the  first  sign  of  such  mischief  is 
the  sudden  collapst>  of  the  patient,  followed  by  rapid  death,  with 
or  without  peritonitis,  owing  to  perforation  or  excessive  haemor- 
rhage. The  bleeding  usually  arises  from  erosion  of  the  superior 
pancreatico-duodenal  artery.  If  perforation  involves  the  anterior 
wall,  general  peritonitis  is  certain  to  follow  ;  but  when  the  posterior 
wall  is  affected,  a  retro-peritoneal  abscess  may  ensue,  as  also 
occurs  in  gastric  ulcer  (Chapter  XXX.).  The  Aitiolo^y  of  this 
condition  is  extremely  obscun.;.  The  ulcers  usually  occur  in 
the  first  or  second  part  of  the  duodenum,  and  never  below  the 
entrance  of  the  common  bile-duct,  although  they  may  be  found 
opposite  its  exit.  In  appearance  they  present  a  cleanly-punched- 
out  loss  of  substance  with  little  or  no  surrounding  inflammation, 
and  their  distinct  limitation  suggests  that  they  are  due  to  the 
auto-digestion  of  a  distinct  arterial  area,  the  vitality  of  which 
has  been  diminished  by  a  preceding  thrombosis  of  the  vessel. 
This  may  arise  from  the  lodgment  of  a  capillary  embolus, 
although  why  such  shoukl  be  located  in  this  particular  region 
is  difficult  to  see.  Another  theory  supposes  that  some  irritative 
substance  derived  from  septic  or  other  changes  in  the  burnt 
tissues  is  excreted  by  the  liver,  and  that  this  is  capable  of 
inducing  thrombosis  in  the  tissues  in  close  contiguity  to  the 
entrance  of  the  bile-duct,  or  at  any  rate  of  producing  ulceration. 
In  proof  of  this  idea,  Dr.  Hunter's  experiments  might  be  quoted,  in 
which  he  succeeded  in  producing  ulcers  of  the  duodenum  in  animals 
by  injecting  toluymenediamin,  as  also  the  fact  that  this  complica- 
tion has  become  much  less  common  since  the  introduction  of  anti- 
septics. That  the  condition  is  not  necessarily  fatal  is  shown  by 
cicatrices  having  been  found  in  this  locality  after  death,  when 
due  to  other  causes. 

3.  Wheii  healthy  repair  is  occurring  locally,  and  the  parts  are 
kept  aseptic,  no  abnormal  constitutional  condition  should  be  pre- 
sent, although  there  may  be  a  certain  amount  of  asthenia  or 
anaemia.  Where,  however,  the  parts  are  septic  and  suppurating 
freely,  this  tendency  will  be  much  more  marked,  and  the  patient 
may  even  die  of  exhaustion,  combined  with  hectic  fever  and 
amyloid  changes  in  the  viscera. 

Causes  of  Death  from  Burns. — If  an  individual  is  burnt  to  death, 
the  fatal  event  is  usually  occasioned  by  asphyxia  from  the  smoke 
and  noxious  fumes  of  the  fire  ;  shock  and  syncope  from  fright 
may  perhaps  be  adjuvants,  especially  if  the  heart  is  weak  or  dis- 
eased. Within  the  first  few  days  death  results  from  shock  or 
collapse  ;  in  the  second  stage,  from  sepsis,  internal  complications, 
ulceration  of  the  duodenum,  etc.  ;  in  the  third  stage,  from  exhaus- 
tion or  intercurrent  maladies.  The  prognosis  in  children  is  always 
more  unfavourable  than  in  adults. 
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Treatment— It  is  impossil)le  to  do  more  here  than  sketch  out 
some  of  the  more  miportant  principles  and  plans  that  have  been 
ailvocated. 

In  the  superficial  scorches  without  vesication,  all  that  is  called 

for  as  a  rule  is  the  protection  of  the  affected  parts  either  by  dusting 

tiiem  over  with  Hour  or  painting   them  with  collodion.     Where 

blisters  have  formed,  the  cuticle  should  be  washed  antiseptically 

and  then  punctured,  so  as  to  allow  the  contained  serum  to  escape, 

and  then  the  area  should  be  dusted  with  boric  acid  powder,  and 

covered  with  salicylic  wool.     Carron-oil  {i.e.,  a  mixture  of  equal 

parts  otlinseed-oil  and  lime-water)  is  also  much  used,  applied  on 

hnt;  It  is,  however,  not  an  antiseptic,  although  by  adding  a  small 

proportion  of  eucalyptus  oil   (i    to   10)   this   can    be   corrected. 

Latterly  some  French  authorities   have  commended  the   use  of 

picric  acid  as  a  dressing  in  cases  of  burns  where  the  cutis  vera 

has  not  been  entirely  destroyed  ;  the  vesicles  are  punctured,  and 

then  a  piece  or    lint,   soaked   in  a  saturated    solution   of   picric 

acid,  is  apphe  1  to  the  burnt  surface,  and  over  this,  in  turn,  a  pad 

ot  salicylic  or  sterilized  wool  is  firmly  bandaged.     Thus  a  dry 

dressing  is  produced,  which   may  be  left   in  situ  for  some  days, 

■when  it  IS  reapplied.     We  have  used  this  proceeding  in  several 

cases,  and  have  been  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  results. 

Where  the  burn  includes  deeper  stru.  lures,  the  clothes  must  be 
reinovea  witii  as  little  dragging  as  possible,  being  cut  away  if 
necessary  ;  the  damaged  tissues  are  then  well  bathed  with  some 
antiseptic,  such  as  carbolic  lotion  (i  in  40),  and  covered  up  as 
rapidly  as  possible  with  lint  soaked  in  eucalyptus  oil  or  weak 
carbolic  oil.  In  some  cases,  where  the  skin  and  surface  are 
exceedingly  dirty,  it  is  well  to  anajsthetize  the  patient,  and  then 
to  cut  away  parts  which  must  obviously  slough  and  thoroughly 
purify  the  wound,  which  is  then  covered  with  protective,  and 
dressed  with  cyanide  gauze,  or  some  such  material. 

At  the  same  time,  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  must  not 
he  overlooked  ;  he  is  possibly  in  a  state  of  considerable  shock, 
and  therefore  should  be  put  to  bed  and  covered  with  warm  blankets 
or  rugs,  whilst  perhaps  a  little  warm  stimulating  fluid  is  ad- 
ministered. In  the  case  of  children  with  very  extensive  burns,  it 
IS  sometimes  useful  to  put  them  into  a  hot  bath,  to  which  some 
eucalyptus  oil,  if  obtainable,  has  been  added  ;  the  clothes  are  then 
removed  or  cut  away,  and  the  patient  allowed  to  remain  for  some 
time,  or  until  the  shock  has  subsided,  in  the  warm  water,  which 
may,  if  necessary,  be  replenished.  The  wounds  are  then  dressed, 
and  the  little  patient  removed  to  bed.  It  may  be  desirable  to 
repeat  the  immersion  at  every  dressing. 

When  a  limb  has  been  hopelessly  charred  or  burnt  to  the  bone, 
It  IS  useless  to  retain  it,  and  immediate  amputation  through  the 
nearest  healthy  tissues  should  be  undertaken. 

When  the  next  stage,  viz.,  that  of  inflammation  and  sloughing, 
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has  been  reached,  the  only  requisite  is  to  keep  the  parts  asasentic 
as  possible,  assisting  the  natural  processes  of  repair  by  warm 
moist  applications,  and  snipping  away  sloughs  as  they  loosen 
Generally,  attention  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  personal  hygiene 
^"aa;1'''"Pu^  ^*'*'  ^'"^^"  *^«  precautions  that  need  be  taken^       ' 
When  the  stage  of  cicatrisation  is  reached,  the  granulatine 
t3"tn'h ''  '''"*'^  °"  general  principles.     The  granulations  of  en 
tend  to  become  prominent,  and  stimulating  applications  such  as 
touching  them  with  lunar  caustic,  may  of  called  for     'in  kr^e 
wounds  healing  should  be  assisted  by  skin-grafting,  according  to 
Thiersch's  method  ;  unless  some  such  proceeding  if  nstitutedfthe 
wound  IS  likely  to  become  chronic,  and  heahng  may  be  delayed 
perhaps  indefinitely.     Sores  involving  the  wholl  circumference  of 
the  hmb  are  especially  difficult  to  deal  with  ;  in  one  such  case 
we  were  only  able  to  bring  about  a  cure  by  removing  an  inch  or 
TthlZJ^:  humerus,  and  thus  shortenin^g  the  liml,  according 
to  the  plan  recommended  by  Professor  Annandale. 


CHAPTER  V. 
SEPSIS  AND  INFECTION. 

V  S    ti  Sepsis. 

have'^only  th7ToZ7£lZi^J^^^^^^  organisms  which 

passive  material  such  as  hlnnS  T.  ^^""^  *'''"^^  ""^  fluids,  or  in 
occasionally  gain  an  enSnnl  i  ?u'  P"''  ""'  «^^"'"-  Thev^  may 
quickly  dis'po'sed"  TiXdi:  n?harm^'"?S^  ^^^^"^^*-"'  ^ut  a% 
pathogenic  or  saprophytic  micrnli«,i  ^u^^^  ^'^  ^^'""^^  """- 
from  their  activity  are  aWn  ^Ih  f  '  ^""^  r**"^  processes  resulting 
There  are  "lanyVacterif exIteZ"*''" 't'°"  °^  ^^^entation^ 
results,  and  amongst  them  mn?  ^'"''^  ^^n  produce  such 

Micrococcus  prodigisus  varTou^  fL      '"r*^^""^  ^^e  Proieus  vulgart, 

The  action  of  these  organL^"srtr^^^^^^^  ^-  -^---««^- 

smiple  compounds,  thu^s  bringintabout  th  5-"?°''"  '^^'^P'^^  *« 
the   same   time    irritaHnr,^  ^-        "*  *"^''' disintegration      At 

formed,  known'  r^TZaine's 'ronTh  ^'^"^^^^  p'^^^"^  -« 
symptoms  of  septic^  poTsomn;  wh..h  '  ^^''^T  °^  ^^ich  the 
dependent.  ^        poisoning,   whether   local   or  general,   are 

imme'Lt^ne.^^^^^^^^^^  a  wound  or  its 

changes  arising  in  so^e  subsU. "  .t  ^''^''*y' ^^  P^t^^^ctive 
thus  formed  give  rise^  InSr  «  "^'^^'^  '*•  The  ptomaines 
to  suppuratiorwhilst  their  aUnT"''V°"'  P^^^aps  running  on 
cause  a  wide  extension  of  LmTscC"  'a"^  ^^e  lymphatics  Inay 
the  following  may  be  noted     "''''^^'     Amongst  such  conditions 

dufrf  S'rs^t°"of  t'lif  ttf^-  T'^  -^-ination 
surgeon,  or  from  a  faulty  dressing  '"f  ™'"\"t«  «»■  hands  of  the 
pyogenic  organisms  are  usuallv  £..  /"  ''n'^'  ^^^  '"^^^t^ve 
give  rise  to  sepsis.  It  musrh..!^  i  "^'  T  "^^^  ^^  ^^ose  which 
work  the  term  '  sepsis  Tsof^n^'^'i^  understood  that  in  clinical 
pathological  significa,!,ce  tntv  T\  "'^  ^^'  ^'t^out  any  strict 
is  not  following^a  normal  cour.?'      •      "'  *u"  P^"^^^'^  "^  dealing 

organisms.     Many  so  ca  Jed  seSi- '"^  ?         P'"'"""'  °^  '"'^^^ 
y  ^o  called  septic  wounds  are  in  reality  infected 
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with  some  one  pathogenic  organism,  whilst  in  almost  every  in- 
stance ordinary  pyogenic  {i.e.,  infective)  organisms  are  present,  as 
well  as  those  characteristic  of  sepsis.  A  dry  wound  is  much  less 
likely  to  become  septic  than  one  in  which  there  is  much  exudation 
of  blood  or  serum,  so  that  absolute  hajmostasis  and  good  drainage 
are  two  most  important  preventive  measures.  When  sepsis  occurs, 
the  lips  of  the  wound  become  puffy,  red,  and  swollen,  and  if 
there  is  much  tension,  the  pain  becomes  very  severe  and  throbbing. 
Healing  comes  to  an  end,  and  unless  all  tension  is  quickly  relieved, 
not  only  will  there  be  high  fever,  but  the  inflammatory  mischief 
may  also  extend  in  all  directions,  leading  to  diffuse  suppuration. 
All  stitches  should  be  immediately  removed,  the  wound  well 
washed  out  with  some  antiseptic,  and  stuffed  with  gauze  soaked 
in  an  emulsion  of  iodoform  and  glycerine.  Occasionally  it  may 
be  advisable  to  temporarily  apply  an  antiseptic  fomentation.  At 
the  same  time,  the  bowels  are  well  opened,  and  the  general  health 
of  the  patient  carefully  attended  to. 

The  Persistence  of  Suppuration  from  a  Chronic  Abscess  is  also 
due  to  sepsis.  If  it  is  efficiently  excluded,  the  discharge  consists 
of  nothing  but  serum  after  the  cavity  has  been  once  completely 
emptied ;  should  sepsis  be  admitted,  suppuration  follows,  accom- 
panied by  hectic  fever. 

The  putrefaction  associated  with  Moist  Gangrene  is  also  septic 
in  origin,  and  from  such  a  source,  as  also  from  dirty  ulcers, 
neglected  abrasions,  and  wounds,  etc.,  various  forms  of  diffuse 
or  localized  Lymphangitis  may  occur,  with  or  without  glandular 
enlargement. 

The  offensive  odour  associated  with  neglected  syphilitic  and 
cancerous  ulcerations  is  again  the  result  of  sepsis,  and  no  essential 
part  of  the  causative  affection.  In  either  case,  if  the  ulcerated 
surface  is  dealt  with  antiseptically,  there  is  but  little  discharge, 
and  no  smell  ;  but  let  putrefaction  once  occur,  and  the  sore 
becomes  intolerably  offensive,  whilst  the  local  disease  tends  to 
spread  more  rapidly.  Thus,  in  syphilitic  affections  of  bones, 
necrosis  is  almost  unknown  apart  from  this  complication. 

Serous  cavities  may  similarly  become  the  seats  of  acute  septic 
inflannnations  from  punctured  wounds,  accompanied  with  effusion 
— e.g.,  septic  arthritis,  septic  peritonitis,  etc. 

The  General  Septic  Processes,  due  to  the  absorption  of  ptomaines, 
may  be  described  under  three  headings,  viz. : 

1.  Hectic  Fever  (p.  45),  in  which  a  minimal  dose  is  absorbed, 
spread  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

2.  Septic  Traumatic  Fever,  due  to  the  absorption  of  a  some- 
what larger  amount  of  the  poison  after  an  operation  or  injury, 
which  is  followed  by  septic  inflammation.  A  burn  or  compound 
fracture  which  is  not  rendered  aseptic  is  always  accompanied  by 
fever,  ranging  from  102°  to  104°  F.,  for  some  days,  until  the  wound 
is  securely  sealed  off  by  ths  development  of  granulation  tissue. 
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When  once  this  has  occurred,  the  fever  usually  disappears,  as 
the  absence  of  lymphatics  prevents  absorption,  unless  septic 
material  is  retained  under  pressure. 

3.  Acute  Sapraemia,  or  Septic  Intoxication,  due  to  the  absorption 
of  a  large  dose  of  ptomaines.  This  condition  was  for  long  con- 
founded with  true  infective  septicaemia,  and  even  now,  though 
clearly  distinguished  pathologically,  the  distinction  between  the 
two  clinically  is  not  always  possible,  except  by  awaiting  the  result. 
Sapraemia  is  essentially  a  toxaemia,  or  condition  due  to  chemical 
poisoning  ;  the  blood  is  not  infective— i.^.,  if  a  small  quantity  is 
inoculated  into  another  individual,  the  disease  is  not  reproduced, 
or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  the  symptoms  are  directly  propor- 
tionate to  the  dose.  Any  condition  in  which  there  is  a  large  mass 
of  putrefying  tissue  or  fluid  from  which  absorption  can  occur  may 
lead  to  sapraemia — e.g.,  a  portion  of  decomposing  placenta  in  the 
puerperal  uterus,  the  existence  of  septic  pus  under  pressure  in 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  a  joint,  or  elsewhere  ;  or  a  mass  of  putrefying 
hlood-clot,  say,  in  the  pleural  cavity  after  a  penetrating  wound. 

The  Symptoms  usually  commence,  two  or  three  days  after  the 
cause  has  come  into  operation,  with  a  severe  rigor,  followed  by  a 
maintained  high  temperature,  although  sometimes  it  is  subnormal 
in  the  more  serious  cases.  There  is  loss  of  appetite,  a  dry  tongue, 
a  quick  pulse  i.-'pidly  becoming  weak,  severe  headache,  and 
nocturnal  delir.am  of  some  intensity.  The  patient  is  at  first 
constipated,  but  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  may  ensue  from  gastro- 
intestinal irritation,  followed  by  fatal  exhaustion  and  collapse  ;  or 
the  patient  may  become  comatose  and  unconscious  for  some  time 
before  death,  according  to  whether  the  ptomaines  act  chiefly  upon 
the  alimentary  system  or  upon  the  cerebral  centres.  There  is 
usually  some  dyspnoea  from  pulmonary  congestion,  and  albu- 
minuria. Should,  however,  the  putrefying  mass  be  removed  toler- 
ably early,  the  fever  will  cease  as  by  magic,  the  tongue  cleans, 
the  appetite  returns,  the  headache  vanishes,  and  in  twenty-four 
hours  the  patient  feels  a  different  individual. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — Decomposition  is  early,  rigor 
mortis  feeble,  and  cadaveric  lividity  well  marked,  especially  along 
the  Hues  of  the  superficial  veins  and  posteriorly.  The  blood 
coagulates  imperfectly,  and  is  dark  and  tarry  in  colour  ;  if  allowed 
to  stand,  the  serum  which  separates  from  the  corpuscles  is  much 
stained  from  the  breaking-up  of  the  red  blood-cells  which  occurs 
in  all  septic  and  infective  cases.  This  condition  explains  the 
amount  of  cadaveric  lividity,  and  also  the  post-mortem  staining 
of  the  endocardium  and  tunica  intima  of  the  larger  vessels,  which 
is  such  a  marked  feature  in  these  cases,  and  which  was  formerly 
thought  to  result  from  a  diffuse  arteritis.  Most  of  the  serous 
cavities  contain  a  certain  amount  of  blood-stained  serum,  and 
under  almost  all  the  serous  membranes  are  well-marked  petechiae, 
especially    under    the    pericardium  and    pleura.     The   lungs  are 
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deeply  coiifrested.  especially  at  the  hack,  and  very  (rdematous  • 
the  hver,  spleen  and  kidneys  are  enlarf,'ed,  pulpy,  soft  and  con- 
Kestcd,  hut  particularly  the  spleen.  The  epithelium  of  most  of 
the  secretni},'  fj^l.-inds,  if  examined  microscopically,  L'ives  evidence 
of  cloudy  swelliuf,'. 

The  Treatment  of  acute  sapra>mia  must  be  almost  entirely 
dnected  to  the  local  cause.  If  it  arises  from  a  wound,  such  as  a 
compound  fracture,  the  latter  must  he  freely  laid  open,  washed  out 
with  antiseptics,  and  drained  ;  if  from  a  cavity  containing  putrid 
blood,  serum,  or  pus.  the  fluid  must  be  immediately  evacuated,  the 
cavity  well  flushed  out,  and  efiicient  drainaf,'e  provided  ;  possibly 
continuous  irrif,Mtion  may  be  advisable.  If  a  sloughing  wound  is 
the  cause  ot  the  mischief,  the  sloughs  must  be  cut  or  scraped 
away  under  an  ana-sthetic,  and  the  surface  disinfected  with 
chloride  of  zinc  or  pure  carbolic  acid.  A  putrid  gangrenous  limb 
demands  amputation. 

Cieneral  treatment  is  merely  symptomatic.  Possibly  a  good 
purge  may  be  advisable  in  the  early  stages,  but  in  the  later  a 
supporting  and  stimulating  plan  of  treatment  must  be  adopted 
Kecently  it  has  been  proposed  to  deal  with  the  acute  tox.-cmia  of 
peritonitis  and  similar  conditions  by  the  repeated  injection  into 
tlie  veins  of  large  (luantities  of  normal  saline  solution,  and  a 
number  of  excellent  results  have  been  obtained  by  this  means 
the  injections  being  followed  by  diuresis  and  diarrlura,  which' 
presumably  assist  in  the  elimination  of  the  virus.  (See  also  on 
SepticaMuia,  p.  io6.) 

Infection. 

.\n  infective  process  is  one  due  to  the  activity  of  micro- 
organisms which  can  develop  in  living  tissues— the  true  patho- 
genic bacteria  or  parasites.  Such  find  an  entrance  into  the  body 
in  many  ways,  as  through  the  healthy  skin,  or  by  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  alimentary  canal,  respiratory  tract,  or  genito- 
urinary apparatus,  or  through  wounds  and  abrasions  ;  and  very 
otten  the  manifestations  of  disease  difier  widely  with  the  channel 
ot  entrance.  These  may  also  be  divided  into  two  main  irrouns  • 
the  Local  and  the  Oeneral.  f^       i    • 

Local  Infective  Processes  are  those  caused  at  the  spot  of  inocula- 
tion by  the  growth  and  development  of  the  microbes.  After  a 
period  of  incubation— which  varies  with  different  organisms,  and 
during  which  we  may  imagine  that  they  are  struggling  with  the 
germicidal  action  of  the  tissues,  and  establishing  their  foothold  in 
the  body— the  organisms  begin  to  grow  and  multiply,  and  by  the 
deleterious  products  of  their  activity  cause  irritation  of  the  tissues 
and  various  forms  of  inflammation. 

These  inflammatory  foci  may  remain  limited,  or  may  tend  to 
spread  with  more  or  less  rapidity  by  continuity  of  tissue  or  along 
lymph  channels  ;  or  the  organisms  may  be  widely  disseminated 
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thiougli  the  Inuly  by  tlie  bloodvessels  in  tiie  shape  of  emboli.  A 
((•rtam  amount  of  constitutional  disturbance  may  accompany 
these  manifestations  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  loxines  produced 
locally,  whilst  in  some  (Hseases  the  general  toxic  symptoms  (or 
toxuMiiia)  associated  with  some  slight  local  mischief  may  be 
extremely  severe,  as  in  tetanus  and  dipiitheria.  Hence  local 
iiilcctive  processes  may  be  classified  in  two  divisions  :  (a)  those  in 
which  there  IS  no  general  toxa-mia,  sucli  as  a  soft  chancre,  a 
tubercular  abscess,  or  an  ordinary  attack  of  gonorrlxea ;  and 
(h)  those  in  which  the  toxaMiiic  condition  is  well  marked,  as  in 
erysipelas,  tetanus,  diphtheria,  etc.,  the  character  of  the  symptoms 
varying  necessarily  with  the  different  toxines. 

Many  of  the  organisms  which  are  the  causes  of  local  infection 
may  also  develop  generally  in  the  system,  and  produce  grave  con- 
stitutional affections. 

General  Infective  Processes  are  those  in  which  the  organism.s 
develop  and  multiply  in  the  blood-stream,  so  that  inoculation  of 
a  sound  person  with  the  blood  would  almost  certainly  transmit  the 
disease.  Many  of  the  bacteria  producing  local  infection  may  also 
jiwe  rise  to  these  general  diseases,  and,  indeed,  in  surgery  we 
rarely  see  the  latter  without  some  local  cause  being  present  to 
ex|)lain  its  origin.  SepticaMiiia,  pya-mia,  acute  tuberculosis,  the 
second  stage  of  syphilis,  anthraca>mia,  and  probably  the  exan- 
themata, are  illustrations  of  general  infection. 

We  now  propose  to  pass  in  re\iew  tlie  chief  forms  of  infective 
disease  met  with  in  surgical  practice.  Acute  suppuration  has 
already  been  dealt  with  (Chapter  II.);  it  remains  to  discuss  the 
various  forms  of  cellulitis,  erysijjelas,  septicamia,  pyaMiiia,  tetanus, 
hydrophobia,  and  anthrax,  aiul  subsetiuently  to  deal  with  those 
grouped  together  under  the  term  '  infective  granulomata.' 

Cellulitis. 

Cellulitis  (or,  as  it  used  to  be  termed,  di^iisf  plikfrmon)  is  a 
disease  which,  although  exhibiting  many  diverse  manifestations, 
is_  characterized  by  the  great  general  feature,  viz.,  the  existence 
of  a  spreading  iiiHammation  of  the  subcutaneous  or  cellular  tissues, 
due  to  the  activity  of  micro-organisms,  and  running  on  to  suppu- 
ration, sloughing,  or  even  general  gangrene. 

As  to  Causation,  the  one  essential,  as  we  have  just  stated,  is  the 
infection  of  the  cellular  tissues  with  some  organism  capable  of 
multiplying  locally,  and  of  developing  toxic  compounds,  which 
not  only  act  at  the  site  of  inoculation,  but  also  extend  along  the 
lymphatics,  and  by  their  absorption  into  the  general  circulation, 
give  rise  to  severe  toxtemic  phenomena.  The  entrance  of  the 
organisms  may  result  from  an  operation  wound  which  has  been 
allowed  to  go  septic,  or  from  an  accidental  breach  of  surface 
which  has  not  been  rendered  aseptic,  or  e\en  from  the  slightest 
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form  of  gra  ^e  prick  or  scratch.  Deep  septic  wounds  which  arc 
not  properly  drained  are  amongst  the  most  favourable  for  the 
development  of  this  .condition,  especially  if  the  general  health  of 
the  individual  is  bad,  or  the  hygienic  surroundings  are  of  an  in 
sanitary  nature.  In  the  deeper  regions  of  the  body,  where  much 
loose  cellular  tissue  is  present,  inflammatory  phenomena  readily 
supervene  from  the  absorption  of  septic  material  from  neiLdibour- 
ing  contaminated  structures,  e.g.,  pelvic  cellulitis  arising  from  a 
septic  uterus,  " 

Cellulitis  may  arise  from  a  considerable  variety  of  micro-oyframsms 
1  he  less  severe  types  are  probably  due  to  the  Staphylococcus 
Pyogenes  annus  or  albns,  whilst  the  more  severe  are  caused  by 
the  Styeptococcus  pyogenes,  which,  as  will  be  stated  hereafter,  is 
probably  identical  with  the  organism  of  erysipelas.  In  many 
cases  various  types  of  non-pathogenic  or  septic  organisms  may 
accompany  the  above.  1  he  most  acute  forms  of  the  disease 
running  on  to  spreading  gangrene  are  probably  always  the  result 
ot  infection  with  the  Bacillus  of  malignant  adema  (p.  78). 

Clinical  History.— The  symptoms  manifested  in  any  particular 
case   must  necessarily  differ  somewhat  according  to  the  site  of 
inoculation  and  the  virulence  of  the  causati\e  microbes,  and  hence 
anything  from  a  merely  localized  suppuration  to  the  acutest  form 
of  spreading  gangrene  may  result.     Taking  a  case  of  moderate 
severity  due  to  a  prick  or  abrasion  which  has  become  infected 
one  finds  that  there  is  often  a  period  of  quiescence  for  a  day  or 
two,  during  which  the  virus  is  incubating  and  the  original  site  of 
inoculation  shows  but  slight  signs  of  inflammation,  beyond  being 
a    ittle  tender.      I  he  patient,  though  feeling  somewhat  seedy,  is 
able  to  continue  his  work,  but  finally  is  obliged  to  give  up,  owing 
partly  to   the  increased   pain,  partly    to   his   general    condition, 
i-ever  will  almost  always  be  present  to  a  greater  or  less  decree 
and   in  the   more    severe  types  one  or  more  rigors  may  occur' 
Occasionaly,    however,    the    temperature    may    be    subnormal 
owing  to  the  depressing  eff-ects  of  the  toxic  substances  absorbed' 
On  examining  the  affected  part,  it  is  found  to  be  hot,  tender,  and 
inhltrated  ;  if  superficial,  it  looks  red  and  angry,  and   may  feel 
brawny.     The  course  of  the  case  depends  to  a  very  laree  extent 
upon  the  treatment  adopted  ;  if  freely  incised,  the  process  becomes 
limited,  and  a  though  suppuration  may  occur,  there  is  but  little 
sloughing,  and  hence  repair  is  readily  effected.      If,  however   it 
IS  left,  or  is  merely  poulticed,  the  process  rapidly  spreads,  a'nd 
may  involve  more  or  less  the  whole  limb,  which  becomes  greatly 
swollen,  very  a-dematous,   red,  and  brawny.     Intense  pain  and 
sleeplessness,  accompanied  perhaps  with  delirium,  form  the  most 
prominent   symptoms,  and  this,  accompanied  by  the  toxic  fever 
rapidly  exhaust.s   the    patienv's   strength.      Finally,   suppuration 
occurs  benea  h  the  skin,  whilst  the  cellular  tissue  slouglis,  per- 
haps the  whole  of  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  being  thereby 
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f,is<iH  cter  a  consicien-ih'/     e^  I'^tween  the  sk.n  and  the  deep 
skips  a  part  of  theliml      nH^  .Sometimes  the  mflammation 

a  .listance  fr  m  the  c^i';^^^  ^"""d  ''^t 

a  {gunshot  injury  or  w  en  tK.f      1  "^  '^°""'^'  ^"^^  ^«  f°"«^'S 
acute  spread  n/ganje^^^^^       „  ^T  '"  '''^  'l«l>ilitated,  us  in 

patient  runs  a  coSt'h'e  risk  of  1  T  "'°''  ''^''■"  ^°^'"^  ^'^^ 
or  even  pya-mia  ^  ^^  clevelopmg  general  septicaemia. 

organisms,  which  arrre-HiKH.  ""f ''^'  ^'""^  ^''^  '^'^t'^'ty  of 
germicidal  pm^ties  of  tte^  hn  ?  7"'^'  ""^  °^"''  ^hich  the 
Hence  careful  Sntion  to  the  ?lt^.     "T   T''"^^'"'^'^^   control. 

ll.cir  extension,  wh^sTihe  towels  shS''  J""'"''  '"f^  P''"'™»' 
;he  general  heil.l,  ^ne^I^Z^^SXr^'^St  "'""  """ 
tendency  for  the  inflqmmnfJr.^  ^        'i'"ng  ui  s,  and  it  there  is  any 

into  the^  brawny  tissueT  so  as  to  '  '"'•'•°"'  f  °"'^  "^^  '"^"^ 
irritating  discbLes  the  L  ,  ^l^^  ^^'^  ^°  *''"  ^^'■°"-'^  ^^"d 
iodofonlancrstuidWithV?r  '^"\'"?^^^^''"  ^"^^^d  with 
are  applied  and  irsT.ffen^V"'^''"  "^^'^'^  the  usual  dressings 
tosh  m  the\.u"er  folds  of  the'V"  '"^"^P^'-^te  a  piece  of  mackin- 
rnoist  and  eneou'ragf  %r,'"  ^'1  *'^  P^*"^^ 

Another  excellent  nl-,n  nf  fr«  f         .  •  ^  three  times  a  day. 

after  freeirincis brthe    nf[]tr^r!      ''.*°  '"^""'''^  '^'  ^'°^"ds. 
hath,  by  this  Ss  dd.Hni  f.      .P""'*'  '"  '^  continuous  warm 

.eptlcs^re  praSciV'™n^?HeS!„r.t  St^ ILn  t^ 
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started  ;  the  surf,'eoii  has  to  depeiui  mainly  on  the  reli 
tension,  tlie  removal  of  toxic  dischar^res,  and  the  antiseptic  c 
ot  the  tissues.  ' 
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Special  Varieties  of  Cellulitis. 


r..^fl,i?,    f         the  Axilla  „  ,^„  excx-ediiiKly  surious  disease,  not  unfreciuentlv 

morten.  room  and  hence  is  not  uncommon  in  medical  practitioners  students 
or  nurses.  It  may  .also  1h=  cause,!  by  extension  from  a  primary  axilLarv 
ymphadenu.s.  The  tissues  of  the  armpit  lH3come  hard  and  I  rawny\he  S 
IS  severe,  and  the  disease  is  liable  to  spread  towards  the  chest  vval  s  unde 
or  i^tween  the  pectoral  muscles;  it  m.ay  also  tr.avel  upwanls/and  "V  "pen 
irhHHs  Tl^"'"'  from  slouKhiuK'  ..f  the  capsule,  and  s.l  give  rise  to  aYa cu 
arthritis.  The  mos  extensive  incisions  are  called  for  in  cirder  to  prevent  .i  n 
risk  of  such  complications,  but  respect  must  be  paid  to  the  import.ant  vessds 
and  nerves  contained  in  the  cavity  "npori.ini  vcs.sth 

Submammary  Cellulitis  usuallyoccurs  as  a  result  of  the  extension  of  inflam- 
mation from  the  deeper  parts  of  the  breast,  or  perhaps  from  the  cart  l.aSs  or 
bones  ot  the  chest  wall.  The  areolar  tissue  beneath'the  breast  b^^omestifi 
trated  and  brawny,  and  the  uland  itself  is  somewhat  swollen  an d^  ten  e 
bhouhl  suppuration  occur,  the  mamma  appears  to  float  on  a  fluid  bLse  See 
Submammary  .Vbscess.)  l^ree  incisions  must  be  made  into  the  infected  .area 
along  the  lower  portion  of  the  circumference  of  the  organ 

Cellulitis  of  the  Soalp  usually  results  from  a  wound  which  has  traversed  the 
occip.to-rontahs^  .aponeurosis,   and   opened   up  the  subj.acent   Uer   of   1,,  ,se 
areoar  tissue.     Suppuration  extends  in  all  directions  t<,  the  lin^ts  of  att  ch 
ment  of  this  structure,  and  hence  abscesses  are  likely  to  point  in    he  forehea  I 
just  above  the  eyebroxvs,  or  oxer  the  .ygoma,  or  along  thl  supeo    curved  lin 
of  the  occipital  bone;  whilst,  in  .addition  to  the  severe  locaUind genera      is 
turbance,  the  patient  runs  a  risk  of  necrosis  of  the  skull  and  of  v.arhnts    n  ra 
cranial  complications.     For  further  details,  see  Chapter  XXI 

cellulitis  of  the  Orbit  is  not  an  uncommon  sequela  of  penetnating  wound"  in 

his  region  ow.ng  to  the  difficulty  of  ren.lering^hem  as^eptic  .and 'o^  drain  nj 

hem.     The  whole  of  the  orbit.al  tissues  .are  infiltr.ated  .and  swollen    the  lids 

ecome  cedematous,  and   the  eyeball  is   thrust    forwards  by  the  tension  in 

the  parts  behind.      There  is  a  considerable  likelihood  of  tL  inflammation 

cl^ntinZs  wi  ;"7b'''"/-f  ,""'""^'^"^'  "^^'^'  "•  'he  fact  that  theclura  maS 
continuous  with  the  orbital  periosteum  through  the  foramina  by  which  the 
nerves  and  vessels  enter.     Necrosis  of  the  orbital  walls  m.ay  also  occur   wh  Is 
he  eye  Itself  may  suffer  either  from  an   infective   panophthalmitis  due   t 
.vmphatic  infection,  or  from  optic  neuritis  secondary  to  retro-oculTr  nflamma 
tion  and  pressure,  or  at  a  later  date  from  optic  nerve  atrophy  sLZbr"^^. 
cicatrical  contraction  around  the  nerve.     If\he  cellular  tissue  of    he  orb 
sloughs   the  subsequent  movements  of  the  globe  mav  be  much  hampered 
indeed  lost   whilst  the  lids  may  be  drawn  back  to  such  an  Extent  as  uf  pre  e 

"eSdlf  ther"'"'     '^"'■^""«^'."-  "^  Penetrating  wound  of  the  orbirough 
o  be  closed  if  there  is  any  question  of  septic  infection  ;  indeed,  it  is  often  wise 
to  sbghtly  increase  its  size,  so  .as  to  en.able  the  deeper  parts  to  ^cleansed 
Drainage  must  always  be  provi.led  for,  and  in  many- cases  this  s  best  acco". 
phshed  by  s  uffing  It   with  gauze.     If  cellulitis  follows,   the  o  igina    vvoun  i 
must  be  well  opened  up.  and  possibly  fresh  incisions  m.ay  be  c.a   el  for  eh  he 
through  the  hds  or  through  the  fornix  conjunctiva-.     Ankeptic  fomenta  on 
or  poultices  are  then  applied.     If  panophthalmitis  supervenX  the  iSst  pTa    i 
Jen'rrthey^S'''  ^''""''^"^-'^-^  '^'-'•-t  its  contents,  rather^han  to  eSv 

Submaxillary  CeUulitis,  or,  .as  it    is  sometimes  termed,  Ludwigs  Angina 
rom  the  name  of  the  surgeon  who  first  prominentlv  called  Attention  to  t  fs  .an 
infective  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  deep  cervica    f^sd 
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wliichocciirH  in  elderly  and  weaklvinf1ivirl..„t„        •       l.  . 

nil.,  any  appar..nt  reason  a  tSh^,n?.i  ,    7'^"'". '"  '  »''''''-en,  without,  as  a 

coM.lition.     1,  als..  occ"  i;,na  ^rLs  .rU^  "  '^'^-^'^^  ^'""^  -'^ne  buccal 

tl»'  mischief  trayellinK  <i"wn  wan  s  V]  ',  rfh,^^  -I'sease  of  the  middle  ear. 

as  ,L  brawny  indurati.-n  in  th  •  s  bn ' 3  .r^  *'''^'"'"-'  l""xl*^'''  "  ^"mmences 
ami  hot  ;  there  is  a  certain  -imoi  n  f  f  '  V  u'  ""''"^^  ''^  '""''•^r-  Painful, 
th-  extent  of  the    r.^       flar   '  en.U  "■;  "'"'  '^"?  '""''l!'''^  ^'"''  /"'^^«  ^*'h 

an.l  base  of  the  tongue,  Sc  m'  y  th  re  ."  l'"''"''''  /"  '^'^  ^"'"'  "^  ">«  "«^1< 
""H'th  l>anKen.ussynipt,,mVarT;eeittr  nrn;""''"  '"  P'""''"''-'  ^'■"'"  ""^ 
aM,l  neryes,  from  extensi,  n  of  the  intf-  mrnVn  ^  ^««««'« 

and  consequent  dyspn.ra,  or  fr  m  the  s Zrv  wi  "?'"  ^''""'^  '^''''"''"^  ""l^'"''^ 
llin.mlH,sis.  The  pUces;  usuaZ  imis  iH  f  I-'"  "O'V/'^'^i'''  "^i'lR  '«  venous 
suppuration,  thepuslnirrmvTr  n  .Tl  Lwi  ^''r '"r*^  "^  '^"=  "'""'■'^'-  ''««"«  and 
<1>-  deep  fascia  is  not  ..    uS  ^'Z^''^' ''/  ''"^'^i'>"«  'hrou^h 

c,u,sin«  the  Kravest  constlm  io  a?  an  "r'S  a[o^^^ 

Mistances  the  mass  may  remain  stati  n^xan,  fn   ^  f  's  urbance,  whdst  in  rare 
The   TmUma,!   must    l,e      mmi       mH  ^      '"'''."■'■»'«'  f<«-  a  considerable  time. 
al"n«   the  median  line      tc    t^  Idst  o  Th''  h' '    "   ^''^  '"'=''^'""    '=*   '"''^'''^ 
line  of  safety  where  pus  is  threaten  ;ft.;i''      "subL'uTV"  ''^'""^'   ^?>' 
opened  from  the  mouth     but  it  is  iJ^.tVr  if  .       '•.  ;^"''''"«"al  abscess  may  lie 
as  to  exclude  sepsis      I'rior  to  sunn  urn  i,  n   f '"""'''^'  '"  ''"  ^"  ^"'"^  »'«'"w.  so 
tonics,  stimulanfs,  .juinin     andX U- o  '^.o  rr"/""''""'  T7  ''*^  "'^"l '  ^^ilst 
Pelvic  Cellulitis   arises  fr om^  e  tensi'^^^^   f  ^        ""'''  nee.le.f  constitutionally, 
viscera  to  the  loose  cellular  Tissue  enlhl.  I -'^u '"'''''""    f*"""^    '^e   peKic 
lymphatic  absorption  fron   sen  ic  mater..  In     ."?    '^*^'"  .   "   "^^y   »>«  ''"«  to 
spread  as  a  simp^  or  sen  c  ffamml'S  fromT'  '"  '^'  ."'1["^'  "••  "  "^^y 
prostate.     Injuries  to  the  bla  Ider  orTecul  ,Z  i^    TV'   '' ''''""Pi'-i"  '"1^.  or 
IS  associated  with  all  the  local  an  1  rn^rnl    *^^     ''"r  '',*^'^*  "I'  '^'^  "■""''•«      H 
often,  indeed,  with  peritoni  i    tinKeScilT^''^  '^"T  '"'^^"^'"^'i"".  and 
to  he  felt  pcy  vaninam.  or  fn  'f-Z  -m  1  X„  .^     ^- "f '  '^'■"]'  P'''"^"'  «^«"i"K 
matory  effusion,  dull  (,n  percuss    nrisi^wnt'   "" '"'''"-ft''''  mass  of  inflam- 

may  ^rm  in  this  efrusi.ln'^SK't'^eTtli'u .!"::"•  T'^  '""'"'TT 
viscera,  or  possibly  in  Ixith  directions  ,,r,«i'^  "•'^  '"'°  '^"'"'^  "^  'he 
urinary  or  f^cal  fi.stul,-r,  w     Is  \™  ^'f  y  '""-actable  forms  of 

to  deyelop.  ^  '  "^"""^  obstruction  and  py;cmia  are  very  likely 

^:^^:^J^r^  hn,£S,;;!f  drf  '^^fr^  ^■'•^^^  -  '^^  -^'y  p- 

fomentations   to   the    hypo^a    r  /nT  con  .,^^,^^^^  •'^"'l  hot 

vaKinal  or  rectal  <louches%KldTaXXdnrP?.'^''"  u''^  ^"'  antiseptic 
and  the  abscesses  need  to  be  opened  No  absol  nJ  ,  '  T^""''  P"l''^'  ^°'-"^«^l 
to  meet  every  contintrency  1  n t  ^ «  ,  °  ™'"V'"''''^^'°"'* ''''^"  •^ 'a'fl  down 
above  I'ouparts  Ii«amtn"  and  H  ,U  t.  ,h  'k  '"'?•  ^"  '"'^'«*""  '«  '"ade  just 
are  dividecV  to  a  snZ'ent  e  ten     to  en^^^^^^^^^^  the  abdominal  musileJ 

between  the  transversalis  fasci"  and  S  oi  f  *''''°"  *"  '''''^  downwards 
W-  necessary  to  push  the  per  roneumwpir.  ?"'"""  Occasionally  it  will 
ligament,  where  ^us  is  fm,uenrmet  w  h  t  '"  "^^  '°  1"^*=^  ^"^^  '"-"'-^d 
t-ssue  is  opened,  the  knife  sho.ddLcH  carded  -ind  on?  M  '^•  ^"^'P^^t-'neal 
the  fingers  employed.     The  pus  is  often  vervV  "^  ''  ""'  '"^truments  or 

"f  the  /?„<.  ,v>/,  .v.,«,;,.„,5  he  cavi  y  of  the  nh^n'''^'  T'??  J"  '^'^  P^'^^'^"'^« 
out  and  efficiently  drained  "  '^''"^*''''  "h""'^'  •'^  well  washed 

coSion'c:?'c!cSi:;:LSil;^"^'  ^^"\r  ^  --^^^  -i-^-  ^o-  the 

Pephrosismayariseri^eir^ariZ';^^;:^:^^;^!^'  -^'   ^ydro- 

Erysipelae, 
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of  the  skin  ami  subcutaneous  tissues  (and  occasionally  also  of  the 
mucous  membranes),  so  that  it  may  be  defmed  as  a  spreading,  infe.  - 
ive,  and  contagious  inHammation  of  the  skin  and  mucous  mem - 
Dranes,  the  constitutional  symptoms  bein^'  due  to  the  absorption 
of  toxmes  developed  locally.  ^ 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  whether  there  is 
any  difference  between  the  erysipelas  microbe  and  the  ordinary 
btnptocomis  Pyogenes,  occurring'  in  spreading  suppuration.  Tho 
microscopical  characters  are  indistinguishable,  and  the  growth  in 
various  reagents  is  very  similar.  Inoculation  experiments,  more- 
over, certainly  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  closely  allied  species 
and  the  majority  of  bacteriologists  consider  them  to  be  identical' 
he  diftermg  effects  depending  merely  on  the  method  of  inocula- 
tion and  the  virulence  of  the  particular  organism  ;  in  accord- 
ance  with  this  idea  both  react  in  marked  fashion  to  the  injection 
ot  an  antistreptococcic  serum,  produced  by  utilizing  the  ordinary 
laboratory  Sireptomrus  pyogenes.  The  chief  objection  to  this  theory 
IS  the  great  difference  which  exists  between  the  '  infectiousness  '  of 
erysipelas  and  cellulitis.  No  surgeon  would  object  to  the  presence 
ot  cases  of  the  latter  in  his  wards  ;  none  permit  the  presence  of 
the  former,  except  on  compulsion. 

In  former  days  three  varieties  (^f  erysipelas  were  described,  vi/ 
the  cutaneous,  cellulo-cutaneous  and  the  cellular.     In  the  first  the 
infection  IS  probably  limited  to  the  lymphatics  of  the  skin  ;  in  the 
last    (cellulitis),   the   subcutaneous    lymphatic  spaces   are   alone 
involved,  whilst  the  cellulo-cutaneous  Nariety  is  probably  due  to 
an  infection  of  both.    An  idiopathic  form  used  also  to  be  described 
in  which  the  disease  starts  without  any  apparent  local  origin  ;  but 
when  one  considers  that  infection  may  occur  through  the  slightest 
abrasion,  and  even  through  sound  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  and 
ha    the  COCCI  do  not  exist,  as  a  rule,  in  the  blood,  it  is  evident 
that  the  theory  of  local  infection  is  in  all  cases  the  more  probable. 
1  he  Causes  of  erysipelas  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  :  (i.)  The 
existence  of  an  abrasion  or  wound  in  most  cases,  and  particularly 
of  an  unprotected  septic  wound.     Thus,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
It  associated  with  neglected  scalp  wounds  or  with  those  communi- 
cating with  the  mouth,     (ii.)  A  weak,  depressed  state  of  the  con- 
stitution,  as  from  alcoholism,  vicious  living,  diabetes,  albumin- 
uria  etc.     borne  people,  moreover,  seem  naturally  predisposed  to 
the  disease,  particularly  plethoric  and  gouty  individuals,  and  one 
attack  always  seems  to  render  the  individual  more  liable  to  recur- 
rences,     ni )  Bad  hygienic  surroundings  are  a  most  important 
additional    factor  in  its  production,   especially  overcrowding    in 
hospitals  and  bad  ventilation.   But  these  are  all  merely  predisposing 
conditions  ;  the  only  exciting  and  absolute  cause  is  (iv.),  the  infec 
tion  with  the  specific  micro-organism,  which  is  very  widely  diffused 
m  Nature.     When  once  an  entrance  has  been  effected,  the  cocci 
develop  m  the  superficial  lymph  channels,  producing  a  transient 
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inflammatory  condition  of  the  skin    ~7n,\~,  '  ~" 

state  of  the  individual   frm„   .1,       i'  • ''  concurrent  pyrexial 

Tl-  organisms  ^  L^Z^t  tit-.l  r"'^''""  "^  'P^^'^^  '"^•"««- 
l"cal  reaction  which  thev  set  n  "  ^'  "'"''  V^^""^'^  ^^^^  ^h« 
>l'e.n,  even  whilst  the7  snreu  '^'^V'^^f  ^^i^nt  to  destroy 
fifteen  seconds  in  a  .  in  ,o  sE' .rr''''T"^-  '"^'"^r^io"  for 
ti.eir  destruction  ^         "'""  '*^  ^•^'■^'°'''-  ''^"J  also  ensures 

^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^y  a  sliKht 

■I'alaise  for  about  twentv-four  h    ,V!      '  {     P*""'"^'  "^ '^^'-^dache  and 

These  symptoms  areSlou  ec  "v  t'hT  f  .T'  ^''^'^'^"^  P^--^'^'^' 
■osy-red  rash,  spreadin/e    her  f?„i','^^  »^"Kl.t. 

u.  showinir  itself  in  'imv.rp  fl„  T  ,  "'f^''"  "^  '^^  ^^ound, 
idiopatlnc%arieVy/    iTherf  s     "  '?   "^'"   '"   ^'''^  «"-^^"«d 

sloughy  and  unhealthy-lookL  surfer""  /.  '*  "'V.^"^  P^'^-'^^"^^  ^' 
■epair.  If  the  erysipela  ous  inis  i^  '  •"^'?  '"?  ''"''^  «^'''^«"^«  "* 
tl>e  healing  process  rnnnfi^t  r.'^'T'  '^''^'^  °'''^''  organisms, 

sluggish  Surface.  wiTh  ./Tht'ken'ed"  mS '''"tT"^'  ''^;  ^''  T' 
characteristic  vivid  red  cohnir   n  «     "^'Y^""-       ^he  m^A  is  of  a 

-ul  is  accompanied  by  a  setatioi^^s'ti'^^^^^^  ""  P'-'^-'^^"'-^' 

•'•nounting  to  pain,  excent  t   Z    i       ^  "'"'"^'' "'^^^^^^^ 

scalp,  are  involved,  and  f  fen  the  n.  n  ?f  f  "^^"'■^«'  «"^'>  as  tl/e 
i"g  is  not  very  m  irked  excenf  ^in  I  '^  ^^  T'^  ?^^'^''«-  ^^^ell- 
occur  in   the  sLotum  t  eyeWs      thT  '''^"'^  ^"^^  as 

considerable  proportions  ThTr-.J  ^  '"'''  '"''^y  ^'^«"  attain 
<«•  less  rapidly   wit^r-i  contin,,  ''  contmues  to  advance  more 

■egions  it  fade^  may  from  Zsr.l?'''T"'  ""f  "!  '^  '^P'-^^ds  to  new 
l>rovvnish  stain  .mYa  h^  brannv'^  ^  '"'■"''''^'  ^^''^^'"f''  '^^  ^^'^ht 
I'ullaiformsuperfici-il Iv  rnnfo-     ^  desquamation.     Vesicles  and 

;-.>id.  but  suCrS'ir  rs^^^^ 

skin  may  become  gangreno^  '^^  issues,  "the 

"•nbilicui  and  geni^tals' of  young  chflZn'  "T'f!'  ^'-^""^  ^'''^ 
Pl'atic  glands  are  always  enlarged  and  minfnl  ^"'|'l'?°"'-'"g  ^y^' 
I'e  noted  at  a  period  when  the  r^sh  h  ^  .  '  '''"'^  *'"'  '"''^y  ^^en 
present  as  long  as  the  rash  oerlt  ""!*  appeared.  Fever  is 
'liurnal  variations.  It  is  not  uncom.  '  ^"?  "'f'^'  '^'^"^^^  «%'^t 
'ise  to  104°  F.   butanJthiW  ""^""^ """ . f"r  the  temperature  to 

At  first  the  fe^er  s  of  "ftlenrtv^'^'r^  grave  significance, 
•ielirium  noisy  and  active -r^rrf  ^^P^'  *'>«  P"l«e  full,  and  the 
and  weak,acc^ompanSi  b;  low  ml  H.^"  '^^•P"'^'^^  ^^^'^^'^^^  ^^^-^ 
tration  of  the  viCrpowers  m"?^^  "^"^'""^^^ 
feature  in  erysipelas  S  t^e  sc-do  b  /  .r  "'"^^^^  *"  well-marked 
rather  than  to  Ly  local  condknn  t'^''  ^""^  ^"  ^^'^  ^^"^'■aJ 
is  most  variable,  lasSng  as   f   uTe'  fr  f' '°u  ^^  ^^e  attack 

-elapses  are  not  uncom^K  '   '°"^  """  *°  ^^ree  weeks,  but 
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The  so-called  Idiopathic  Erysipelas  mainly  aflfects  the  head, 
and  occurs  in  predisposed  individuals;  it  is  characterized  by 
the  great  oedema  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  face,  which 
causes  the  features  to  become  almost  unrecognisable.  Large 
blebs  form,  and  even  abscesses  about  the  eyelids.  There  is  a 
great  tendency  to  recurrence  about  the  same  time  of  the  year  in 
these  cases,  and  pain  and  delirium  are  prominent  symptoms. 

Cellulo-cutaneous  Erysipelas  is  due  to  an  infection  of  the  skin 
and  subcutaneous  tissues  with  the  specific  virus,  and  results  in 
suppuration  and  sloughing  both  of  the  skin  and  subjacent  cellular 
tissue.  The  signs  are  those  of  a  diffuse  spreading  inflammation, 
evidenced  by  heat,  pain,  redness,  and  a  swelling  of  a  brawny 
type  at  first,  but  which  soon  softens  and  becomes  boggy,  the 
skin  giving  way,  and  allowing  exit  to  the  pus  and  sloughs. 
The  general  symptoms  are  correspondingly  severe,  and  pysemia 
or  septic  intoxication  may  be  also  present.  As  distinguishing 
features  from  ordinary  erysipelas,  it  is  stated  that  the  margin 
of  the  redness  is  less  defined,  that  the  lymphatic  glands  are 
less  enlarged,  and  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  the  disease 
is  contagious ;  the  whole  nature  of  the  affection  is  still  more  or 
less  suh  judice. 

Erysipelas  of  the  Fauces  is  a  true  erysipelatous  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  tending  to  spread  to  the 
glottis  and  larynx,  and  arising  either  by  extension  from  without, 
or  in  association  with  some  external  manifestation  of  the  disease 
elsewhere.  The  fauces  and  soft  palate  become  of  a  dusky  scarlet 
colour,  and  very  swollen.  The  voice  is  either  husky  or  absolutely 
disappears,  whilst  spasmodic  dyspnoea  may  arise  from  extension 
of  the  oedema  to  the  glottis.  There  is  a  considerable  tendency 
for  the  parts  to  ulcerate  or  slough,  constituting  one  variety  of 
'  putrid  '  sore  throat,  and  the  glands  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  are 
also  much  enlarged.  Severe  fever  is  usually  present,  and  great 
depression  of  the  vital  powers. 

Erysipelas  of  the  Scrotum,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  acute 
inflammatory  oedema,  is  characterized  by  the  part  becoming 
enormously  distended  by  serum,  but  without  any  marked  redness\ 
Suppuration  and  sloughing  are  not  unlikely  to  follow.  It  thus 
somewhat  simulates  the  appearance  produced  by  extravasation 
of  urine,  but  is  distinguished  from  it  by  the  facts  that  there  is, 
as  a  rule,  no  difficulty  in  micturition,  and  that  the  swelling  is  not 
limited  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  latter  affection. 

Diagnosis. — There  is  not  nuicii  difficulty  in  recognising  a  case 
of  erysipelas  if  we  remember  the  distinguishing  features  of  the 
rash,  viz.,  its  method  of  extension  by  a  broad,  sharply-defined, 
slightly  raised  and  infiltrated  red  margin.  Thus,  the  exanthemata 
are  never  limited  to  one  part  of  the  body,  and  rarely  form  one 
continuous  red  patch.  Lymphangitis  is  characterized  by  streaks 
or  lines  of  redness,  not    by  an   area  of  uniform   hyperaimia.      In 
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does  not  so  constantly  oSurnS' ''"''  lymphatic  enlargement 

nised  from  it  by  the  ahspn^.".  ,     '" "^^  erfthema  nodosum  is  recoe- 

turbance,  and  the  prese  ce  of  ontf  ^^  '  ^^^'^  "^  '^'^  ^^^rile  dif  - 

^vluch,   moreover,   are  not  sn  H  ^'^'  l-"^-"''''''  P'-^^^^es  of  redness, 

considerable  pain  in    this    -^ff    l^'''^^  ^'"''^^^-     ^here   is  always 

legs,    and    usually    occu^,  'f'^"'  ^^'"^'^    ^^en    involves  S 

temperament.      The   so-ciUpH  ^°"J?^'    ''''""^"    ''^    ^    rheumatic 

to  the  sun's  rays   esnecirn        .     -^^^'n""   '"'"''   ^o^^ws   exposure 

of  the  body   wilicirSe?',^^  r'r,;^«^^^f d  ^^  ^-^t-' ^^  oa"rS 

of. slight   importance,   it  mav  il  V-P""^'"''*'''^  =    *''°"&h    usually 


Fig,  14.— Section  ok  thi-    Si-wiw  ■- 

SHOVVINc;    THE    LYMPHATICS    occr,?,,!'''''''    ?^'    ""    ^^"^^^    O"--    EinSiPELAS 

VKX    HAVE    PHonucKI,    -U-^IJS    'e KKECT^"^  ^^1^    ^--'    ^^^^--^^ 

•'■rtci    ON    THE     I  ISSUES. 

erysipelas.     It    is    rf-aHii..    r  .■ 

^-^^^^oiUe^^tJ^J^'^X:^^''  }"'  l^""  '^^'^  ^^-t  it  is 
acute  ..^,;««  ,„/;,„„,  the  presence  of  ;"^  "  tendency  to  spread.  In 
cliaracteristic.  P'^e^ence  ot  a  honey-hke  exudation  is  quite 

Pathological   Anatomv— If    ,    . 
-nerely  finds  the  general  signs  c^m '1'^;,;'',?   '^^ --V-^iP'^la^.    one 
elseyvhere    p.  cji).     The  rash  will T        f  f\^^P^'^  cases  detailed 
section  of  the  .skin  coloi  i"  \    '^  'i;^'^/'■^^'^d   but  on  microscopic 

found  evading  the  lyn^phatic"  ,Wb  T^^  '"  '^''^^'"^  ^i"  '>« 
(f 'g-  14),  whilst  in  the  pa.-s  which  t'^-'i^'  '''"  spreading  margin 
.attacked  there  may  be  a  cons  e  1|  '"^^""'"f  °"  ^^as  recently 
lymph  glands  will  Idso  be  found  en    'k'^T''V     '^'"^"^y^«-'^-     The 

Prognosis.  --Erysipelas  is  ,  of  .         -^"^ '  •'"'''  ^-""f.^«sted. 
may  become  so  fron   th^J.  .Hic^rti      *'"'{ ■^'r"^^'^^^"^  '"  't^^lf.  '>ut 
most  important  of  these  .rSHmn';?  '''"'''  'T^  ''^"^"^  '^^     1''>e 

mn.immatoiy  conditions  of  the  brain, 
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mef  wJth^?  T"^  general   septic  intoxication  may  also  he 

met  with.     Erysipelas  of  the  face  and   head   is  often   attended 

iTeomr?:;idiv''''  r^^rJ'^^v"  °'^^  p^°p^^'  who^e  VTtar  "ri: 

relar^s  JnJi^t^   ^'•'t"'*^^-      ^he    same    statement    is    true   as 

tKsease      Js^ln^'r'  "°rPT"'"  "^  ^"^^'^t'"^'  ^^e  invasion  of 
ine  aisease.     As  a  local  complication,  erys  pelas  is  not  alwavs  m 

unfavourable  occurrence,  since  wounds  which  have  become  chroni 

aftert'Stacr"  C^T"r  ""T'^I  '"'^^^^""-  rep7Z:lT: 
cicaJrize    .n?r.  1^  '"P"'"^  '''"''  syphilitic  ulcers  may  rapidly 

SS^^Iobrcu'ed!''"^"^  ^""^'  -P--"y --omal.  L^ 
The  Treatment  of  erysipelas  is  mainly  conducted  on  irener-.l 
principles  Prophylaxis  must  be  strictly  aUended  to  by  obfervin^ 
every  antiseptic  detail  in  the  treatment  of  wounds^  esDecTal"? 
Whe"nThrd-rP'^"^  cases  are  under  treatment  at?he  saT  mi. 
When  the  disease  is  prevalent,  all  operations  that  can  be  delaved 
should  be  postponed.  Isolated  cases  should  be  seoarated  from 
other  patients,  and  kept  out  of  surgical  wards  if  praScable      iT 

X^wl'^^^:dS:Vrt''''r.  I"  'Y  ^^^^^^'  -d'ca-ot  becon!: 
pietely   solated,  the  bed  should  be  placed  as  far  awav  from  othf-r^ 

frorS'' •  ^''  "  V  ''^"""y  ^^^"^  ^hose  with  open  woundT,  which 
from  their  position  (e.g.,  the  mouth)  cannot  be  properly  orotic  ed 
from  sepsis.     It  is  usual  to  surround  the  bed  wi?h  sheets  kent 

Srile'd'lith'thf 's  ''^**°"'.^"'-  f'^^  «°°^  --"^  t^ild't 
aftend    to  Til  '""I"      ^P^^'^^  ""'"'^^^  "^"^^  be  told  off  to 

d  Issers  must  takT'  T^  '"  ''  •"'°"^'  '-^"^  house-surgeons  and 
dLease  '''  precautions  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 

As  to  Local  Treatment,  one  can  merely  protect  the  Dart  from 

h,Vk  T'  ''  ^^  P"'"i'"^  ''  ^'^'^  ^°"«dion!  or  covering  it  wi  h 
thick  layer  of  starch  or  flour,  mixed  with  boric  acid  !r  odoform 

tain^ng  op'rorTin  T'  ^F  ^PP'^'"^  ^^^  fomentations  co"' 
lo  ,o  nlumbr  °^.  ^'f  ^^°""^V^'-^-'  '  """^^  laudanum  to  i  pint 
as  tendW  s  ill  S"  i°^f '  yP''^^^'^"  «f  .^o^  is  absolutely  harmful, 
flit  ^  A  ■^^''  *"  '^^P'^^^'^  the  vitality  of  the  part'  Where 
ation  wUh  a'TnT  ""^T'  ''^'T^-^tion^of  bloo'd  by  sea  S - 
cation  with  a  lancet  may  be  adxantageous.  Attempts  have 
also  been  made  to  cut  short  the  disease  by  the  use  of  ^nti^enrics 
applied  to  the  inflamed  region,  such  as  pah^ting  the  p^rt  S 
lotion  of  corrosive  sublimate,  or  rubbing  into  it  mercur Iro int 

thio7=an"'rt?fidj:  I'T   '^^^  "'^"^^'^    ^'^^   been  XabTd   Zn 
tmoi,  an  artihcial  sulphur  compound  resembling  ichthvol  in  its 
characters,  but  without  the  objectionable  smel"^  A  20  to  40  ne 
cent,  aqueous  solution  is  painted  over  the  affected  -irea  at  uel 
as  over  the  neighbouring  healthy  skin  se4  al  ti^l'^rday  nnt 
the  fever  disappears;  such  treatment  is  stated  to  be  usuaHv  sue 
cessful  in  checking  the  disease  in  two  or  three  days  ^ 
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Pressure  seems  to  be  of  some  value  in  limiting  the  spread  of 
tlie  mischief,  acting  probably  by  compressing  the  lymphatics. 
A  wide  band  of  adhesive  plaster  wound  around  a  limb  beyond 
the  margin  of  the  rash  is  often  effectual,  and  it  may  be  possible 
in  this  way  to  check  its  onward  advance  from  the  scalp  to  the 
lace  or  neck. 

The  introduction  of  sero-therapeutics  has  been  utilized  in  this 
affection  with  much  benefit.  An  antistyeptococcic  serum,  prepared 
by  immunizing  a  horse  with  the  Styeptococciis  pyogenes,  and  then 
withdrawing  its  blood  serum,  has  been  used  a  good  deal,  espe- 
cially in  France,  where  Marmorek  and  others  have  inaugurated 
this  plan  of  treatment.  Ten  or  fifteen  c.c.  of  this  serum  are 
given  subcutaneously  as  a  dose,  and  repeated  once  or  twice  a 
day.  As  a  rule,  the  pain  rapidly  diminishes,  the  rash  ceases  to 
spread,  the  temperature  falls,  and  in  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours  the  disease  is  at  an  end.  Although  the  serum  has  not 
been  largely  used  in  this  country,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  in  the  future  we  shall  depend  on  this  rather  than  on  any 
of  the  more  old-fashioned  plans  indicated  above. 

Constitutional  Treatment  must  be  of  a  tonic  and  supporting 
character.  Good  food,  easy  of  assimilation,  stimulants  and  quinine 
must  be  freely  administered,  whilst  the  tincture  of  the  perchloride 
of  iron  in  ^  drachm  doses,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day,  is 
still  looked  on  by  many  as  a  specific. 

In  cellulo-cutaneous  erysipelas  early  and  free  incisions  must  be 
made  to  relieve  tension,  and,  if  possible,  anticipate  suppuration. 
The  tissues,  when  incised,  look  gelatinous  from  the  oedema 
present,  and  much  fluid  of  a  sero-purulent  type  will  escape.  If 
this  is  not  undertaken,  considerable  portions  of  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  may  slough.  Antiseptic  poultices  should  be 
employed  after  the  incisions  have  been  made,  until  granulations 
have  formed.  Probably  here  also  the  antistreptococcic  serum 
will  in  the  future  render  such  treatment  unnecessary,  if  the  case 
is  seen  early  enough. 

In  erysipelas  of  the  fauces  the  parts  must  be  painted  or  freely 
swabbed  o\er  several  times  a  day  with  antiseptic  lotions,  such 
as  liquor  argenti  nitratis  (30  grains  to  i  ounce)  or  liq.  hydrarg. 
perchlor.  (i  in  2,000),  whilst  a  high  tracheotomy  may  be  needed 
if  the  glottis  is  involved.  Diffusible  stimulants  and  plenty  of 
nourishment  are  urgently  necessary  to  combat  the  depressing 
effects  of  this  disease. 

Septiceemia. 

Septicaemia  is  an  acute  general  infective  disorder,  arising  from 
the  development  of  some  variety  of  pyogenic  organism  in  the 
hlo-d.  It  differs  from  pyaemia  in  the  absence  of  secondary 
al)scesses  (although,  as  explained  later,  it  may  be  associated 
with  It),  and  from  sapra'inia  or  septic  intoxication  by  the  fact  that 
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the  latter  is  merely  a  chemical  toxaemia.  In  septiccemia,  if  a 
mmute  trace  of  the  blood  taken  at  a  distance  from  the  local 
tocus  of  mischief  is  inoculated  into  another  animal  or  individual 
the  disease  is  almost  certainly  transmitted,  and  often  with  in- 
creased virulence  ;  in  sapraemia,  injection  of  the  blood,  except  in 
large  quantities,  does  no  harm. 

As  to  the  ultimate  cause  of  septicaemia  in  man,  much  discussion  has  arisen 
owing  to  the  divergence  of  the  results  obtained  by  experimental  research.  Koch 
and  Davaine  have  each  succeeded  in  isolating  separate  bacilli  which  produce 
fatal  septicaemia  m  rabbits  and  mice  respectively ;  but  neither  of  these  is 
necessarily  fatal  to  other  animals,  and  neither  is  the  same  as  the  organisms 
"racticalWldlndcal"'"^"  septicaemia,  although  the  symptoms  produced  are 

In  man  various  bacteria  seem  capable  of  producing  this  disease  under  suit- 
able conditions— VIZ.,  the  ordinary  Streptococcus  pyogenes  of  acute  spreadintr 
suppuration ,  the  Streptococcus  septicus  of  Fliigge,  which  is  probably  identical 
with  the  above,  though  more  active ;  the  Streptococcus  septopyamicus,  which 
IS  more  nearly  allied  to  the  erysipelas  organism ;  or  even  the  bacillus  of 
malignant  (edema  (Koch).  ■ 

If  a  mouse  is  infected  with  its  specific  bacillus,  it  remains  apparently  unaffected 
tor  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours  (incubation  stage),  but  then  becomes  languid 
Its  eye  loses  its  lustre,  it  refuses  to  eat  or  run  about,  the  respirations  become 
slower,  and  in  about  another  twenty-four  hours  it  dies,  all  its  functions 
apparing  to  be  more  or  less  paralyzed.  Anatomically,  one  discovers  but  few 
naked-eye  changes  except  a  little  local  inflammatory  exudation  at  the  point  of 
inoculation,  and  slight  swelling  of  the  spleen.  Microscopically,  many  of  the 
red  corpuscles  are  found  to  be  invaded  and  broken  up  by  bacilli  which  mas 
even  be  seen  withm  them,  and  the  capillaries,  especially  in  the  lungs,  are  more 
or  less  blocked  by  aggregated  masses  of  organisms. 

The  pathological  processes  in  human  septicaemia  are  inferred  to  be  of  a 
siniUar  character-  viz.,  development  of  organisms  in  the  blood,  with  disintegra- 
tion of  corpuscles,  especially  of  the  red  ;  obstruction  to  capillaries,  particularly 
in  the  lungs ;  formation  ot  toxines  as  a  result  of  this  development ;  and  paralysis 
ot  the  functions  of  the  ner\'e  centres  thereby.  t        3 

Clinical  History.— Septicaemia  occurs  most  commonly  from 
direct  inoculation  with  suitable  organisms  through  small  lesions, 
such  as  post-mortem  wounds,  or  from  scratches  or  punctures  witli 
infected  pms  or  instruments ;  it  also  in  rarer  cases  follows  opera- 
tion wounds  and  severe  lacerated  injuries.  It  is  the  usual  ac- 
companiment of  acute  spreading  gangrene,  and  may  be  met  with 
m  cellulitis  and  cancrum  oris.  As  a  rule,  the  individual  at- 
tacked IS  in  a  depressed  and  debilitated  condition,  often  deterio- 
rated by  alcoholic  or  other  excesses,  so  that  the  inherent  germi- 
cidal activity  of  the  tissues  is  markedly  insufficient  to  cope  witli 
the  inroads  of  the  disease. 

The  point  of  inoculation  may  be  the  seat  of  any  of  the  forms 
of  local  trouble  which  we  ha\'e  already  described  under  the  title  ot 
cellulitis,  which  may  vary  from  a  mere  slight  inflammatory  blush 
to  the  acutest  form  of  spreading  gangrene. 

The  General  Symptoms  are  those  of  fever,  often  ushered  in  by 
a  distinct  and  severe  rigor;  the  temperature  reaches  104"  or 
105    F.,  and  usually  remains  high,  with  but  slight  remissions  and 
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no  intermissions.    There  is  great  malaise  with  loss  of  appetite  •  u7e 

tSn  %drw"  ami  Tt"  •"'  =  ^^^  ^"'^^  ^^  ^^^^^  andTeb;:;i;;d' 
tne  skm,  yellow  ar^d  icteric  in  colour,  becomes  dry  and  hot   or  is 
sometimes  covered  with  perspiration.      Diarrhoea  often  ensues 
and  maybe  blood-stained   wKJief  fU^       ■Lvictmicea  oiten  ensues, 
and  contain  hnnH      p!  'u^  ^^^  """^  maybe  albuminous, 

d"  enrafter.  n^ll     /!f^?*  ^PP/^"^  ""^^^  the  skin,  and  the 
patient,  atter  a  period  of  delirium,  falls  into  a  state  of  coma   and 
dies.     Dyspnoea  may  precede  the  fatal  issue,  wSst  VheTmpera 
ture  may  be  exceedingly  high,  or  occasionali;  Subnormal.       ^ 

hoitmS-sXihiXTad'Sln^^?'  ^'^""'  twenty-two.  complained  one 
Possibly  the  animal  har1,vLf  ^'""^^  "®^''  '^^  '""^r  canthus  by  a  fly 

the  woLd  Tn™wenty  for  hour"^  shT'  '""^Tf-  ^^f^K^^^  '^"«  P«'«°"«d 
some  chills  and  flushes  LrewL  ^^%  ^^«''"?,.'»  ^nd  feverish,  and  had 
which  rapidly  increased  in  si'!  ^5  P^'!]^",'  '^'^"'"«  ^*  ^^e  inner  canthus, 
davs,  when  we  "aw  her  thp  f  ^  "P""^^^  downwards,  At  the  end  of  fou; 
definite  bLd  ofTnflammatorv  thl\'  Pr°''-"d'ng  and  much  congested,  and  a 
rootofthenoseacroLrhrflcJto  thr'"^^'^^^^^^  ^ /^"  '■^^'=*^'"g  f^"'"  ^he 
thrombosed  faciarvein  the  clot  do,!h?r  ""f  ^""^""H  •■^«'°"'  P''°''^bly  the 
sinus.  The  tempera  "^  was  Klh.^^fK  ^1^.°  extending  to  the  cavernous 
was  made  into  the  S,it  whh  tK'.w  f  '^f-  ^'-^  ''^  delirious.  An  incision 
any  possible  pus  bu  vhh  no  res,  U  <^lf'''^'""i  *l""°"  ^"^  «'^'"g  ^^'^  to 
died  within  a  week  ^^^  ''^P^'^y  '^'=^™«  unconscious,  and 

side"ofSL"d"'  Wiihh'twenttf';  ''I  '"  '\'''T'  ^"''  ^^^^^  the  inner 
swollen,  and  in  two  da  s  Inlr  u^'';"'''  '^!  ""^"^^  ^'"'^  ^^s  puffy  and 
reaching  beyond  the  shmddef  Th "'  Y  '"^"'fe^'^f  i'^^^lf.  the  infiltration 
in  five  days  shoulder.     The  patient  was  dead  from  acute  septicaemia 

ing^'de^cHbrd^'flTv^T  "'\  ''"?^^y  '•^'^^^  «^  ^^"t«  ^«Pti^  Poison- 
IrLv «        •     t-?  ^P-  91  .  With  the  addition  that  on  micro- 

inZnar^rgrs!""  '"^^^"^  ^^"  ''^  demonstrated  in  the  blooTaSl 

virufent^SSif  of 'ft  '"  ^  '''"^?  ^^""^  ''^''"*'''  ^"^^  ^he  more 
destroyed  bSorPth       T"^'  ^^^^nthanata,  in  which  the  patient  is 

rluch  cases  an  I '^:'""'""'V"  .^^PP^^r^"^««  ^^e  manifested; 
n  sucn  cases  an  absolute  conclusion  as  to   the  nature  of  the 

h^  nfect'on  '"s  ""P""''^^'  '\  *'"^^  '^  "«  ^^^  -  to  the  or^in  of 

Tv  ous1;rn;  ^^^P'T 7*-^  f'-^^^ly  exists  unless  there  is  some  very 

ut  sl^hMn     1      P"5''^f^^tion,  whilst  septicaemia  may  occur  with 

ounSecTil'''  ?•  ^'^'''  ''"""'''^'  f''''^  ^^  associated  w  h 
t  me  as  [o  Sthe?  "  '"^  f^^^^^.^^  tc,  cause  grave  anxiety  for  a 
ume   as  to  whethei    or  not    septica^m  a  is  present  •    but    if   the 

:iZ\:iIr^i:n'^  ;ip  ^^^  ^r^-  ^^^  -piT  disa;%araic 

tlL  r!  P    ^    ^^''''^  ^^"^  mischief  was  merely  a  local  and  not 

TsTncToZf  Th'^'-^^^^^'^V     ^^""^"^  />'-i«  it  is  knownTv 
ProSj/S^  of  r'^Peated  rigors  and  secondary  abscesses. 

nlv^      - !  ;~~,     P*'''^"'''''   "P   to   the   present    has    been   almost 
m    vf  '"^J^l  •!  '',  *°  ^-  '^^P^'i  that 'the  modern  plans  o"?.! 

Seia:iSniSgthr!;:^^li;,---^-P^'    ^^    P- 
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The  Treatment  to  be  adopted  was  formerly  merely  general  anH 
symptomatic  Dealing  with  the  wound  is  like  Thutfnf the  s  able 
door  when  the  steed  has  flown  ;  the  case  is  usuaHv  se^en  too  late 
to  allow  the  surgeon  successfully  to  grapple  with  the  dfsease  since 
Wood  ;nfectu.n  has  probably  alLd?  oc'c'urred.  ^tsmuch,'  how! 
ever,  as  the  diagnosis  from  saprsmia  cannot  alwavs  be  m al 
with  certainty,  the  wound  should  be  carefuUy  purified  and  f^el 
drainage  provided.     Incisions  should  be  made  into  aninfihrated 

IddSn^tn^'  ^"P'  °^  ^^'"u^  ""^^^  *°  ''"^'t  the  local  activity  In 
addition  to  such  means,  which,  after  all,  hold  out  but  little  hone 

ICe^Tl^dSt'  ^''  ^'^"-^  °^  -^^^^'^  — ^^^--'  -S 

abL'  to  some 'S  th^*^'"  '^'f-  ^""^^'^  ^'"'^'^  '"^^  become  amen- 
^estPrln?^  V  therapeutic  measures  which  have  been  sug- 
gested of  recent  years.     Thus,  the  antistreptococcic  serum  mfv 

has,  however,  been  introduced  so  lately  that  no  doffmatTc  sTate 
ments  can  be  made  about  it ;  it  will  probably  be  ofTea ter  value 

Pyaemia. 

terfsedtv  fevef  oT""'  P"':  ""'^-  "'''"'  ^'^^^^  '«  '-^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^arac- 
foSion  of  Zu-  1  k'"*^'""^"^"*  tyP^'  associated  with  the 
arS  from  th^  H  ff  •  ^^"T"'"'  '"  ^'^"''^"^  parts  of  the  body, 
loTaHnfectTon  "''°"  o^  Pyogenic  materials  from  some  spot  of 

pyogenicorganisms  cargive  rii  to  f-^i^^acf  /^^  Rosenbach  that  any  of  the 
as  a  compUcation  followfnrany  acut"abscei  wWrh  f "''  S^"""',^  '"fy  ^"^'^ 
is  always  due  to  bacterial  arViviff,      L       T'  u^'  ^  "^^  ^*^«  already  seen, 

they  are   few  in  numC^r    i    ransient  n    '       '"'  '°  ^'^^  ■"'^^  '"  PV^'"*^:  ^^ 

n^SeSx-^Sir^=~f-^^^ 

mashed  up  v«th  some  potato  so  h.?  /h'^^''°"  °^  '^'^'  *"  ^^  '"J^^^^^^  '«  fi^^' 
too  large  to  pass  through  the  terminal  .^  Paganisms  are  carried  on  particles 
lodge  abscesses  a  e  formed  n  hZin  Sif  ^"i^^Pi^"-^.  wherever  thev 
of  Eoogloea  masses  of  organisms  or  n7tnfJ^tS  ^^^  ^^^  '"/^.^^l^e  emljoli  consist 
clot  (Fig.  15).  organisms,  or  of  mfected  particles  of  disintegrating  blood- 
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le-iis  to  ?he  for  Jr"  T*Y  '^'u'^^^^^  *"  •'«  '-'"y  ^""dition  which 
culadon    In.^        ^v'^  detachment  of  infective  emboli  in  the 

HI?  a  on'  .nH   h"''"?"''"^  °"""/""^  "^'""^y  '"  the  veins  from 
nhltration   and    dismtegration    of    a    thrombus    (septic   phlebitis) 
but    occastona  ly    m    the    heart    (malignant    endoVrditis)        The 
venous  contammat.on  which  was  formerly  so  much  d  eaded  after 

S  rbv'jntir^'"^  1\^^  "r>^"  practically  banTshed  from 
surgery  by  antisepsis  But  the  disease  is  still  occasionally  met 
with  in  casua  ty  work,  where  efficient  asepsis  is  difficult  Td 
IS  ritnlTh-'^r"'"^^'""  "^  *^^  canceRous  tissue  of  Les. 

JaS  a^d  Tffn  w  I^h'""'"/''''  "^'"^  '"  t'^«  ^^'"^  heing  abun- 
dant and  thin-walled,  and  considerable  tension  present  from 
the   unyielding   condition    of  the    surrounding    bony    structures! 


Ik;    15 —Disintegrating  Cloi 


r  LYING  IN  A  Vein  in  a  Cask   ok  Pyemia. 

(riLLMANNS.) 

The  apex  of  the  clot  projects  into  a  larger  trunk,  in  which  circulating  hlnr,H 
•s  present,  and  from  it  infected  emboli  would  be  detached 

Hence,  acute  necrosis  is  very  commonly  associated  with  pyemia 
a     also   inflammation  of  the   cranial    bones   coming   on    in    the 

at"eS1  lus'^'Th?  T'"'''''''  -d  leading  to  thrombosis  of  the 
areral   sinus.      The    presence   of  large   open-mouthed   veins    in 
the  puerperal  uterus  also  explains  thf  readiness  whh  whSh  the 
d^ease  occurs  after  parturition,  when  septic  material  is  ^ed  to 
collect  or  remain  m  their  vicinity.  ctuuweu  10 

When  an  infective  embolus  becomes  lodged  in  any  redon  of 
ttie  body,  a  thrombus  forms  upon    it,   and    in    this   the   m^cro 

KsTef  wS'tt  tf  P-  ^"^  't  P^^^  ''^"^  the  IhrombuTrnTo 
tne  vessel  wall,  and  thence  into  the  surroundintj  tissues  cansina 
inflammation,  wh  ch  is  at  first  of  a  plastic  type  but  later  on 
becomes  suppurative.  In  the  lung  many  such  inflamma  orv  fod 
may  occur,  distributed  mainly  along  the  posterior  bor^^r  Ind  n^a 
the  surface;  each  is  sharply  limited  to  a  wedge-shape^area  of 
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t^TrJv^  *^'  ^"T  '•'7"^"''  ^"^•'''■^^  the  periphery.     It  is"  at 
hrst     eddish    ni    colour,   from   effusion   of   b lood   (a    W JL  , 
.«/«../)    i>ut  soon  becomes  grayish-yellow,  fron.  thrfot^^^Tion' 
pus.      Ihese  abscesses  are  small,  and   rarely  ^ive  rise   to    nv 
physical  s.^.ns.     Similar  collections  of  pus,  precec  ed  or  not  I, v^ 
stage  of  infarction,  may  be  found  in  any  organ  of  the  1  odv      ^h' 
lungs,  acting  as  a  hlter  to  emboli  derived  from  the  sys  endc  ve  hs 
are  natura  ly  the  first  organs  to  be  affected,  and  from  t  e  n^^v' 
bscesses  formed  therein  infection  of  the  arterial  system      ay  t  £ 
liZ'vJ'r     "'^^    '".  ^•■''''    "^^'PP^rative  foci    in   the   liver?  ^^.1 
kidneys,   brain    anc    in  or  around  joints,  etc.     If,  however    the 
causative  phlebitis  ,s  situated  in   the  portal  area,  the  cm, boll     rl 
lodged  primarily  in  the  liver,  givintr  rise  to  wl  .J  ic  11 
hvhhiihhific      ff  fK  I    1-        '~''^'"h  "se  to  What  is  known  as 

Py'pI'Mnh^.     If  the  emboli  are  many  in   number,   the  constitu- 
tional symptoms  will  be  severe,  and  acute  pyemia  is  present     it 
s  usually  associated  with  a  development  of  micro^organ  smV  i 
the  blood,  constituting  a  condition  of  Pyo.septic^,ni„,  and  ?l^^n  tl 
patient  may  die  before  any  secondary  abscesses  have  formed     if 
le  emboli  are  few  in  number,  and  there  is  little  (.    nrSm 

nn?ii'''r^  ^"*°7.  -'^^''^  '""^t  marked  symptom  indicating  the 
onse  o  a  case  ot  Acute  Pyaemia  is  the  occurrence  .luring  a  per  d 
of  febri  e  disturbance  of  a  severe  rigor,  which  is  renen^e  wiH  . 
sort  of  irregular  periodicity,  most  frequently  a    inte '^1?^     ,ou 

ofa^nfe  Th  "  ^"'^'"^'^^  '^^"^■^'  ^"'"^^^^''^'^  sinnilating  an  att'k 
ol  .igue.  The  rigors  do  not  differ  from  those  occurrinlr  in  other 
diseases,  but  they  are  very  severe,  and  are  usually  followed     y 

trthfnr''l"?-  /'''^^'"""  ^''^  "^"'^  t'^^  temperature  r^^  fall 
to  he  normal,  but  more  commonly  remains  above  it.  The  ski 
|s  hot  and  pungent,  and  soon  develops  an  earthy  or  dul  yellow 
.ctenc  tint,  together  with  erythematous  or  petechial  oThc-sT 
sweet  mawkish,  hay-like  smell  of  the  breathTs  ve  y  dSmc  e  isti; 
Symptoms  of  grax;e  depression  soon  show  the.n.ilvi  and  he 
patient  wastes  rapidly.  The  pulse  becomes  soft  ami  weak  1  e 
excretions  are  diminished,  and  a  certain  amount  o  nocturn  d 
dehnum  ,s  noticed,  but  no  loss  of  consciousness.  TirtonS'ie 
vanes,  but  IS  often  red  with  very  prominent  pap illa>  md  ten 
to  become  dry  and  brownish.     Towards  the  end  of  th^  Tst  week 

SedVy  locafT^  '''^']  '"^ l'^'''"'  =  ^"^^  ^'^  ^  ^  rule  unacccmi 
pan  led  by  local  pa  n  or  tenderness,  and  form  very  rapidly  •  thus 

a  knee-joint  may  fill  with  pus  in  the  course  of  a\S  of  qdet' 

leep      Theyare    as  a  rule,  small  and  numerous;  if  they  oTcu 

Wl  Lntc'S  inTh'  "'^""'/^  ^"  '""^^  '^'-^^  develoUTn  . 
vv  lien  occurring  in  the  superficial  soft  parts,  they  are  characterized 

by  the  almost  total  absence  of  a  barrier  of  granulation  tissue  an 

hence  even  when  opened  early  and  aseptically,  have  a  tenden;:y 

extend  and  continue  secreting  pus,  instead  of  following  "he  ufua 
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fourse  of  rapid  contraction  and  repair  whicr^^^dT^sendc 
opening  of  an  ordmary  acute  abscess  •if-eptic 

limiition.  ^  without  the  supervention  of  sup- 

In  OhronloPyamia  the  fehrile  symptoms  are  much  less  marked  ■ 

.tile  abLss  whif  :s,pj;'t  -t'h'fi  ,r ';.e:^ri!e'  ^7"„: 

an.f  present  an  Tn^t'cti"  Ilougl  y"'',.  /'^uSe'ri  'l^fi  "T 
f..rme,l  scar  tissue  will  rea,lilyN4,rk  .iw  .A  ky  .r""f  heTt  fv 
Branulalions  ,s  an  almost  certain  harrier  against  the  occurrence  of 
SiS  it"  "uTSLj!:  •■'"™'^"'»'  t^'-'  "f 'hTcXc'on"' 

Ihe  Diagnosis  of  pyannia  should  not  be  difficult  in  the  majority 
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of  cases ;  but  where  it  oripfinates  without  any  obvious  external 
wound,  as  in  cases  of  deep-seated  abscess,  or  where  the  im- 
portance of  some  local  lesion  has  not  been  appreciated,  the  initial 
symptoms  have  been  mistaken  for  those  of  acute  rheumatism  or 

The  Prognosis  depends  upon  the  inherent  vitality  of  the  patient 
and  the  virulence  of  the  disease.  In  acute  cases  it  is  extremely 
grave,  whilst  in  the  chronic  type  recovery  is  not  only  possible,  but 
probable,  if  the  local  abscesses  are  favourably  located. 

In  the  Treatment  of  acute  pyannia  the  surgeon  is  acting  at  a 
considerable  disailvantage,  in  that  the  disease  is  only  recognisable 
when  it  has  obtained  some  hold  upon  the  patient.  The  recurrent 
rigors,  by  which  it  is  known,  are  the  evidence  of  a  grave  general 
infection  of  the  blood,  for  although  only  a  few  emboli  may  have 
been  detached,  any  one  of  them  is  capable  of  re-establishing  the 
disease,  even  if  the  original  focus  has  been  satisfactorily  dealt 
with.  By  a  strict  asepsis  pyaemia  can,  as  a  rule,  be  prevented  , 
but  if  in  spite  of  or  apart  from  this  the  patient  develops  symptoms, 
the  surgeon  must  take  the  most  vigorous  measures  to  check  its 
advances. 

Local  Treatment  is  most  important,  and  remembering  the  fact 
that  the  disease  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  due  to  the  detachment 
of  infected  emboli  from  a  vein,  the  first  essential  of  surgical  prac- 
tice consists  in  preventing  the  further  contamination  of  the  general 
blood-stream.  This  is  to  be  accomplished,  in  the  case  of  a  limb, 
either  by  amputation  well  above  the  local  lesion,  or,  if  the  medul- 
lary cavity  of  a  bone  is  the  source  of  trouble,  it  may  be  possible 
to  scrape  out  the  gangrenous  and  offensive  medullary  tissue,  and 
disinfect  the  cavity  with  pure  carbolic  acid ;  or  if  it  is  due  to  a 
wound  in  the  soft  parts,  it  may  be  feasible  to  dissect  out  the  impli- 
cated vein  and  surrounding  tissues,  or  at  any  rate  to  remove  the  dis- 
integrating clot  after  placing  a  ligature  upon  the  vessel  between  the 
thrombus  and  the  heart.  A  typical  illustration  of  such  treatment  is 
that  adopted  for  septic  thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus  complicating 
disease  of  the  middle  ear,  where,  after  tying  the  internal  jugular 
vein  in  the  neck,  the  sinus  is  exposed  by  the  trephine,  opened,  and 
all  the  septic  clot  removed,  partly  from  above,  partly  from  below. 
Admirable  results  have  been  thereby  obtained.  The  abscesses  must 
be  dealt  with,  where  practicable,  by  opening  them  early  and 
washing  them  out  ;  such  woimds  often  heal  well,  and  even  joints 
which  have  been  distended  with  pus  may  recover  with  free 
mobility.  Occasionally,  however,  even  when  rigid  asepsis  has 
been  maintained,  the  suppuration  continues  for  a  time,  and  even 
sloughing  of  the  abscess  wall  may  follow.  If  the  general  condi- 
tion can  be  improved,  a  barrier  of  granulation  tissue  will  form  in 
time,  and  repair  be  established. 

Constitutional  Treatment  consists  in  supporting  the  patient's 
strength  by  nourishing  diet  and  stimulants,  and  in  taking  special 
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precautions  to  avoid  bedsores  or  any  local  injury.  Salicylate 
of  quinine  may  be  administered,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether 
.t  .s  o  much  value.  The  antistreptococcic  serum  may  a  so  |^ 
utilized  and  doubtless  in  certain  cases  which  have  noTpmeressed 
too  far  It  might  do  good.  progressed 


Tetanus. 

Tetanus  is  a  local  infective  disease,  due  to  the  activity  of  the 
liaal„s  tetam,  and  the  characteristic  symptoms  are  of  Ttoxlm  c 
nature.  Two  varieties  have  been  described,  viz.,  tl  e  traumS  c 
and  the  idiopathic;  but  it  is  probable  that  those  cases  whirh 
nuglit  be  classed  under  the  latter  heading  are  realTy  due  to  a  sub 
cutaneous  trauma  becoming  infected  from  withi/ the  body    or 

Predisposing  Oauses-i.    Climatic  Influences.-li  is  most  con, 
Mionly  seen  m  the  tropics,  where  it  may  become  almos^ep  dem^' 
probablv  owing  to  the  heat  favouring  the  developmen    aSd  Tru 
lence  o    the  organisms  in  the  soil;  hot  seasons  assiitUs  activi  v" 
and  particularly  when  hot  days  are  followed  by  cold  nightt         ^' 

2.  Personal  Proclnnty.-li  was  formerly  considered  that  neeroes 

stant  exposure  thereby  to  the  bacillus  ""' 

tie  overcrowding  of  sick  and  wounded  people  into  a  limS  smre 

Exciting  Causes.-!.  The  existence  of  a  wound.  It  mav  follf.w 
IhT  :^^'^.  ^^"«-,  "".h'-e-ch  of  surface,  such  a  a  bbw  "kh 
the  hst,  or  a  bruise,  but  m  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  T.  i 

may  •:  tht'a^  e7ar  1^  ''  ''''  ^^T    -^"^  -g^on  of  th^bod? 
0  er  another      tII\u^a^Iu  ''  "°  ^'^^^^^^  ^«^"^ty  ^^'  one  part 

ami  lharefor.  more  open  to  infection'  [t  is  rare  for letan'us" o 
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occur  in  any  hut  septic  wounds,  and  where  asepsis  has  been  fully 
maintained  the  occurrence  of  tetanus  is  almost  unknown. 

2.  The  infection  with  the  Bacillus  tetani.  The  first  clue  to  the 
infective  nature  of  this  disease  was  obtained  from  the  observation 
that,  if  portions  of  soil  or  garden  mould  were  placed  under  the 
skin  of  animals,  they  died  in  a  short  time  with  tetanic  symptoms, 
and  in  the  pus  and  walls  of  the  resulting  abscess  characteristic 
bacilli  were  observed.  Experimenting  in  the  same  way,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  l)acilli  or  their  spores  are  very  widely  dis- 
seminated, and,  indeed,  are  present  in  almost  every  sample  of 
garden  or  field-soil ;  they  have  even  been  found  in  the  grime  on  a 
working  man's  hand,  and  on  dirty  surgical  instru  ueiits.  Great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  isolating  and  ijetting  ;niic  cultures 
of  the  bacillus,  but  at  last  Nicolaier  and  Kitasaio  succeeded,  by 
heating  the  pus  from  an  infected  wound  to  a  teni;)erature  of  80°  C. 
for  an  hour,  thereby  destroying  all  llv^  pyogenic  septic  inicrobes! 
It  develops  in  the  body  as  long  'U  11(  ite  threads  consisting  of 
and    breaking    up   into    separate    bacilli,   in   which   spores   form. 


.^ 


■^ 


•^r 


Fici.   16. — Bacilli  of  Tetanus  kkom  Artificial  Cultiikk,  showing  thk 
Spores  located  at  the  Ends  of  the  Rods  (Drumstick'  Bacilli) 

(TiLLMANNS.) 

usually  only  at  one  end,  causing  such  an  appearance  that  the 
microbe  is  known  as  the  'drumstick'  bacillus  (F'ig.  16).     They 
are  anaerobic,  i.e.,  flourish  apart  from  oxygen,  and,  indeed,  are  best 
cultivated  on  nutrient  gelatine  at  blood-heat  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen.     They  are  not  endowed  with  high  vitality,  and  hence 
will   not  invade  living  tissues  unless  these  have  been  previously 
bruised  or  damaged  by  the  presence  of  septic  inflammation.    They 
grow  in  the  neig'      nrhood  and  near  the  surface  of  septic  wounds, 
the  septic  organism'^  abs.  'rbing  all  th«  oxygen   present,  and  so 
originating  the    ,i.;-,iic     onditions  necessary  for  their  develop- 
ment.    The  moae  of  action  of  the  bacillus  consists  in  the  production 
of  a  local  infection  with  general  toxamia  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  its 
local  development  in  a  wound  certain  toxic  bodies  are  produced 
which,  when  absorbed,  act  on  the  spinal  marrow  and  brain,  pro- 
ducing toxic   effects  very  similar  to  those  of  strychnine.     The 
actual  tetano-toxin  appears  to  be  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a 
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ferment,  ItR  viri.lence  being  readily  destroyed  by  exposure  to  a 
somewhat   low    temperature,  e.^.,  one  of  M"  d  for  about  rtve 
minutes.     It  is  not  influenced  by  dryinL'  and  its  activi/v   «  c.,^ 
that  It  IS  Htuted  to  be  nearly  400  t^nies^as^pd^^'i^slfs  7y  hn  t 
A.  to  the  post-mortem  Anatomical  Changes  but  little  nee/n!: 
sud.  as  there  is  nothing  specially  char^frfstic      T  e  muscles 

(.f  blood.  1  he  peripheral  nerves  extending  from  the  wound  're 
red  and  congested  for  some  distance,  but  this  is  probably 3v  d  e 
to  septic  inflammation.      The  ner^■e  centres  frequent  ype^.,t 

i;;:i;:;;^nS  "^'  ^"'  ^^'''--"'-  -""•-  exudaiio.;;  ^;;it^:l^' 

A  few  observations  are  on  record  in  which  the  bacilli  have  been 
not  ced  on  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid  of  the  human  spimil  coTd 
anc|  others  claim  to  have  transmitted  the  disease  exper  "  enta  Iv 

I'rrmedulh  '"''^t''''''']  «P'T  -ith  an  emulsion 'ol  thTrph  .^ 
onl  or  medu  Id.     If  these  facts  be  true,  they  indicate  that  we 

OHntirm   '  '"  ''^r  "'^  '^  '^'^  "^^^^'-^  ^^  the  disease 
Ollmcal  History. -Acute  Tetanus  usually  manifests  itself  two 
or  three  days  after  infection  (but  sometiines  as  earhr  as  a  f^w 
liours,  or  as  late  as  three  weeks)  by  a  difficulty  fn  openint^  the 

nnsdcufr"?!  ""'    \  ^""P-"'^-^   P''^'"   in'theTusCes   S 
ffi'^;f°""     /         '"""    becomes   so   marked   that   it   may   be 
.l.fficult  even  to  insert  a  paper-knife  between  the  teeth  S^s 

Itt^  oTVe"t.:c\';/th'''"V^  '^r  T^  ''^^  -ndhiofofTe 
muscies  01  tlie  twck  ot  the  neck  and  of  the  face   the  laftpr  nm 

m'^e'"';  conTr"n^"r'''^  appearance  (m^/SoJ^SJr'^s " 
rule,  a  considerable  degree  of  fever  is  early  manifested    but  i.t 
some  few  cases  an  apyrexial  course  is  maintained  unt    near  y  the 
end.     Great  difficulty  in  the  administration  of  nutrition   ii  ex 
tirffr'st  l^n  o/tf  'r'  --cles  around  the  injuJecS^rrmay 

ork  on  'inim.1^  L     i'''^'''  ^^"^,«^P^^'^"y  ««  i"  experimental 
uorK  on  anirnals ,  but  soon  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  trunk 

and  are   c^hvavs  S     n    . '    "^  f-""'  ^^  ^"""^^  voluntary  movement. 

arched  backwarc  s  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 

mfds-  L'-'/'/'/'^'t'^'"''  ^.^^'"^^  fi^"^  ^^^  tense-«as   hard   as 
thlt.\  ^°^'f!"^""') '  sometimes  it  is  doubled  forwards  (ani>m 
twtouos)   and  in  rare  cases  laterally  {pleurosthotonoZ    rt  muscTes 
'rboSn    '°  V^r'^^  "^  ^"  be  ruptured,  whilst  tee  hW 

ertnnl  f         •  ''""^    ^'l?    ^°"''^"'^    ^^''"°^t    bitten    ofT.      The    intel 
lectual  faculties  usually  remain  clear  to  the  fatal  end,  which  is 
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generally  due  to  exhaustion  from  a  repetition  of  the  convulsions 
or  more  rarely  to  asphyxia  induced  by  a  prolonged  fixation  of  the' 
respiratory  muscles.  Before  death  the  temperature  sometimes 
runs  up  to  io8  ,  or  even,  in  one  case,  to  112°  F.,  and  it  often 
contmues  to  rise  for  a  degree  or  two  after  death  ;  such  hvper- 
pyrexia  IS  main  y  due  to  the  continuous  muscular  contractions 
1  he  surface  of  the  body  is  bathed  in  sweat,  and  the  urine  usualiv 
albuniinous  (from  contraction  of  the  renal  arteries,  according  to 
Cohnheim).  Death  may  occur  in  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
onset  of  the  disease,  or  not  for  four  or  five  days. 

Chronic   Tetanus  usually  begins   later  after"  infection,   is   less 
severe  in  its  symptoms,  and  more  likely  to  be  recovered  from' 
1  he  course  is  usually  afebrile,  and  the  spasmodic  contractions 
may  be    imited  to  the  wounded  part  of  the  body  whence  the 
mfection  has  arisen,  or  may  be  general.     A  special  variety  of  this 
IS  known  as  cephalo-tetanus,  or  T . paralyticus  (German,  kobf-tetanus) 
a  follows  injuries  within  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  cranial 
nerves,  and  especially  those  about  the  supra-orbital  mar-in,  and 
IS  evidenced  by  the  association  of  trismus  with  facial  paralysis 
although  spasms,  both  tonic  and  clonic,  occur  in  other  parts  of 
the  body.     Spasm  of  swallowing  and  attacks  of  maniacal  fren/v 
are  sometimes  present,  and  hence  the  name  T.  hydyobhobicus  which 
has  been  applied  to  it.     The  paralysis  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  an 
ascending  neuritis  of  the  facial  nerve,  which  becomes  compressed 
in  the  aqueductus  tallopii.     The  condition  is  uncommon,  and  i„ 
the  majority  of  cases  fatal. 

The  Diagnosis  of  tetanus  is  rarely  difficult.  In  the  early  sta<^es 
It  must  be  distinguished  from  simple  trismus  arising  fro.n  dental 
irritation,  or  from  inflammatory  ankylosis  of  the  temporo-maxillary 
joint.  1  his  may  be  readily  accomolished  by  noting  that  there  is 
also  present  in  tetanus  incipient  rigidity  of  the  neck  muscles.  In 
the  later  stages  strychnine  poisouiug  leads  to  a  very  similar  group  of 
symptonis  but  is  recognised  from  it  by  the  contractions  bein-^ 
rnore  sudden  and  violent,  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles  between 
the  spasms  complete,  so  that  the  mouth  can  readily  be  opened 
whilst  the  hands  are  involved  in  the  contractions,  a  rare  sign  in" 
tetanus,  and  the  muscles  of  mastication  often  escape 

No  difficulty  should  be  experienced  in  distinguishing  tetanus 
from  hydrophobia   owing  to  the  xery  different  nature  of  the  con- 

tZr.ff  T.f^'  ^""'i'  ^""T-'-'-^  "'""'"  '-^"^^  "°t  tonic  ;  moreover, 
they  affect  the  muscles  of  respiration  and  deglutition,  whilst  the 
history  of  the  case,  the  early  hallucinations,  and  the  absence  of 
tome  muscular  contractions,  are  also  characteristic  features 

n  ?^°«"°«^s  is,  as  a  rule,  unfavourable  in  any  case,  but  the 

so-called  Idiopathic  variety  is  less  fatal  than  the  traumatic      "nu. 

onger  the  case  lasts,  and  the  lower  the  ten.perature.  the  nun. 

likely  ,s  the  patient  to  recover,  whilst  hyperpyrexia,  sleeplessness, 

dehnum,  and  strabismus  are  bad  signs.     The  length  of  the  in 
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;;riTha?s°fi^utd°er%r^^ 

if  it  lasts  for  eleven  to  fifteen  d'a;r"  ^7  te'^rce'^f-ofr'"  '  "''If* 
expected,  and  if  the  outbreak  is  delayed  ?o  fifteen  to  tT'  ^I  ^^ 
45  per  cent,  of  the  patients  may  live  ^''"^^  ^^y^* 

n.f.^'7t^^tZfts':t:^^^^  --d^  is  the  surest 

conditions  in  whc^patienS  are  ^nn^n"?.!-^^^^^^  *^"  ^^"'tary 
.measures  employed  nordb"vHvii  '*"''"'  ''°"^^  ^^^  ^he 
in.ly  uncomln^  except  ^SrSlolra'c^nt^^^^^^^^^  ^^^J 
or  lacerated  wound  which  hp«  nnf  u^  ^ ^  contused,  punctured, 

esp^cially  when  mudtrdl^hirbXol'il^S if  ^''  '^■"''  -" 

.i,e"r„d'  S?dtVee%tered"&'1-  l"^'"*'^'  ^i*" 
ev™  then  the  tetanic  cSs,W  Iv  '  '""?  ""'P'"'''''') ;  but 
prove  fatal,  from  the  noison  TLT^  '  l'"*^""  •™''' "r  e^«" 
Where  such  measures  a^eTmnniShl^  crculat.ng  in  the  system. 

-.a..lished   the  treame^^tr^   i°\XSnltl"tr-'' 

present  the  resul  „  ,lS  ^eZl,  ™.™™i^,ed  .iniraal)!^  At 
.*..  that  no  case  of  acu  e  tetSuT  hi  "  *'""'''.^  disappointing, 
effect  even  in  the  more  chSc  case,  in™  TnM  ''^  ^/'"^*» 

proTl;iS*r  tt  la-t-the""^;, -f  in  SS°a„1"^-^-  "- 

"S':itrcr;it'o'}s™'\'i';f.^rt^'r^^ 

the  blood-stream     so    h^  Tf^.  the  toxic  bodies  circulating  in 

once  been  ab"  b;d  it  "h  produce'k^s  n""  1  '""^  ^etano-toxin^has 
tlie  antitoxin  prevents  mv  P'^'.'i^^^f  ^  "^rmal  effects,  even  though 

The  ordinary  iSsZrS,tnf''"^^^^^^^^^  ^^  '^^  organisms, 
absolutely  quiJt,  and  ftee  romThe  .H^'f  f  ^f'P'"^  '^^  P^^ient 
Food  should  be  nutr  tious  T,i  ?  "*  ?^  '''"  ^^-^^rinsic  stimuli. 
-^^^-ested  to  Led  "'patient  ti"  a"  dfT'^'"  ^* '^^  bl- 
under chloroform.  When  the  tsmn.i.^  ^^  -i  stomach-pump 
.nay  be  fed  through  the  nose  bT"  HntrhTn^  '""^'^^l  '^^  P^*^^"^ 
passed  into  the  pharynx   unless^therP  k  .      ffi"  '  ™^'^^"'' ^'^^^eter 

tl.e   teeth    to   admit    of    ts   intra  ce      O  J"^''^m  ^^,P  ^^"^^^'^«" 
bromide  of  potash    DhvsnsH,m"r      !'     ^P'"'V'   ^^^loral    hydrate, 

as  •>eneficial'dr':^  :te  S  J'cTses  ^^^^^^^^  ''^"  ^'^""^^^ 

their  exhibition  tvould  iSve  Se  S'.       out  '?br^  ''^^*"- 

be  admmistered  to  control  the  spasms  Chloroform  may 


Hydrophobia. 


a«-o„  ..  U.  centra,  nenuu.  s^^ten.  a^'.^^o/!.^';;^;;;^:!'^;!^ - 
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the  loiij;  aiiil  \;iri;il)U'  inciihatioii  poriod  It  inner  oriffiiiiitt.'s  idiopiitliic.-ilK 
either  in  animals  m-  man,  and  although  tin-  actual  virus  has  not  yot  Wxwx  isolatcii. 
there  can  Ik-  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  miiro-organism.  'rh('  poison  has  Ikmmi 
shown  to  exist  in  the  sc-e'^etioii  of  the  salivary  k'''>-'i<1><.  '"  ''i''  l>loo<l.  spinal  cord 
and  hrain,  tear -passages,  pancreas  and  oiluM-  visceni,  and,  indeed,  ap])ears  to 
he  widely  ditlused  throughout  the  system.  Infection  most  usually  follows  a 
bite  :  hut  if  the  K-etli  pass  first  throng))  a  garment,  the  virus  may  Ix;  wiped  oil, 
nnd  the  individual  may  escape.  It  has  also  lu'en  proved  that  if  an  infecteil 
animal  mereh  licKs  an  abraded  surf.ace  the  disease  ma>'  be  transmittiul.  evmn 
when  theanim.d  lias  not  at  tht-  lime  shown  any  of  the  more  typical  signs  nl 
rubies. 

In  the  Dog,  r.ibies  manifests  itself  three  to  (i\c  weeks  alter  inf(  -  '.ion.  but  the 
period  varies  considerably  :  the  original  wound  usually  he.ds  perlectiv,  or 
there  ma\  be  some  inllammalory  thickening  about  it  Two  chief  varit^tics 
have  been  described  the  raging  or  maniacal,  land  the  ipii<'t  or  <hnub  Rahus 
vith  /iriizy  commences  with  a  stag*'  of  depression,  which  is  mauifeslcMl  by  gre;u 
siiappislmess  and  irritabilitv,  especially  tow.irds  other  animals,  by  a  char;icter 
is|ic  restlessness,  and  !>v  the  luig  moping  in  dark  corners,  vvitli  a  dejjraveil 
api  elite,  eating  any  kiuil  of  rid>l)ish  or  dirt,  ,ind  even  its  own  excreta  Thi.s 
|X!riiid  lasts  for  two  or  three  days,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  dangerous,  since 
there  is  nothing  very  suggestive  about  the  symptoms  It  is  followed  by  a 
|x<riod  of  fren/y  and  maniacal  fury,  and  this  in  turn  is  suiceeded  b\  a  stage  of 
paralysis,  going  on  to  death.  I'liring  the  whole  attack  tht^  mouth  is  tilled  with 
ropy  s,iliva,  which  the  aiiim.il  vainlv'  tries  to  scratch  aw.iy  ;  the  bark  loses  its 
ring  and  Invomes  hoarse,  and  as  the  disease  |>rogresses  paralysis  ol  the  lower 
jaw  becomes  evident;  (iualK,  aher  iiarti.il  or  general  convulsions,  the  animal 
dies  live  or  six  davs  hum  the.  onset  In  ihv  in iliiiuli el n  or  iliniili  fcriii  the  anim.il 
dies  more  rapidly,  passing  through  the  same  stagi's  as  the  .above,  with  the 
exci"ption  of  the  maniac.d  jicriod  The  disease  Lists  but  two  or  three  days  in 
this  v.irietv 

In  Han  the  incubation   period  of  this  disease  is  uuist  variable,  lasting   hdui 
days  to  months  or  vears.  but  ;is  a  rule  it  doi'S  not  exieed  six  weeks     I  )uring  this 
interval  the  wound  hcils,  although  the  scar  in.iy  remain  tender  and  neur.algic 
The  disease   is   ushered   in   by  a  v.ague  sense  of  terr(>r,   with    illusions  of  the 
senst's   and    disturbance    of   the   mind,   lasting   for   about    Iwentv-four  hoiiis 
Kestlessness,  sleeplessness,  loss  of  appi'tite,  .md  a  repugnance  to  thiids  follow 
Perhaps  there  mav  be  some  febrile  itisturbaiu-e,  but  this  is  not  very  excessive 
The  more  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  <lisease  .are  inaugurated  by  a  couvul 
sive  stitVuess  of  the  tongue,  neck,  and  especially  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition 
and  respiration,  which  becomes  more  marked  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  swallow 
Those  convulsions   are    clonic   in  character,  and    thus   difler    from    those   of 
tetanus:  they  become  more  and  more  geiUM-ah/ed,  being  after  a  time  brought 
on  by  almost  any  afferent  impulse,  however  slight     such  as  a  blast  of  cold  air, 
a  flash  of  light,  a  sudden  noise,  especially  such  as  is  caused  by  the  movements 
of  fluiils:    whilst  swallowing  is  ([uite  impracticable       The  mouth   is  usually 
filled   with  ropv    mucus,  which  is  very  ditficuit   to  remove.     The  respirations 
become  catchy,  and  a  hiccoughing  noise  may  be  produced  by  the  sp.ism  of  the 
diaphragm,  which   is  sometimes  thought   to  resemble  the  barking  of  a  dog 
I'inally,    the   convulsions    may   entirely  cease,  .ind    the    patient    dies,   retain 
ing  his  consciousness  to  the  I'ud,  the  f.it.il  issue  In-ing  ^\uv  to  the  destructive 
ch.anges  taking  pl.ice  in  the  medulla,  or  to  exhaustion  :  it  may.  however,  occur 
earlier.  Iroin  spasm  of  the  glottis       The  disease  lasts  .about  a  week,  i)ut  mav 
be  more  rapid,  killing  even  in  two  liavs 

The  Post-mortem  Changes  are  mainly  negaiivc  hlv  idences  of  acute  intlani 
mation  of  the  U>wer  part  of  the  medulla,  including  the  centres  for  the  olh. 
loth.  and  nth  nerves,  are  observed  on  microscopic  examination,  the  vesseN 
being  thrombosed,  and  the  connective  tissue  inliltr.ited  with  leucocytes  The 
nerve  liiires  and  ganglion  cells  m.iv  .also  be  found  degenerated  The  saliv.uv 
glands  are  alvv.ivs  sonu'wlial  enlarged 
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Preventive  Meaiurei  sli.nild  1m.  .ulopt,.,!  in  all  <as(.s  of  bites  fn.m  do^H  which 
a.v  rillKT  nibid  or  may  possibly  bcromo  so.  TUr.  circulalioM  in  tin;  limb 
shoiil,!  1)(.  arrested  by  a  sIrii.K  or  bandage,  free  bl,.,,<linK'  encouraged,  and  some 
pouriliil  caustic  r^-,.  pure  carbolic  acid,  api)!ie(l,  ,\  fre(;  excision  of  the  part 
un.ild,  however,  Ije  preferable.  The  importance'  of  such  iimn.-diate  treatment 
ivsis  on  the  fact  that  tlu;  nilt'ctivc-  virus  is  absorbed  with  the  utmost  rapidity 
I  liMs,  I  asteurinjecied  some  o(  the  hvdrophobic  poison  into  the  ear  of  a  rabbit 
;ui.l  unmcdiatcily  aherwards  cut  it  oil  ;  r.ibies,  howener,  developed  as  usual 

Pasteur  •  Preventive  Treatment.  More  recentlv,  however,  \1  |'ast.-ur  dis- 
,,,vered  the  fact  that  the  injection  of  an  attenuated  virus  in  increasiuL- doses. 
;md  m  Kradually  incn^isiuK  streuKth,  will  protect  an  animal  or  individual  from 
ihr  <lis..,ise,  and  «//n»/'//<'  ,11,1,,!  will  ev.Hi  <al<h  up  the  poison  already  in.,cu- 
1,11. Ml,  and  save  th..  patient  l-om  its  subse.pi.Mit  develoi.ment,  if  too  Ioul'  a  start 
1i,t;  not  been  K'lveu.  The  meth..<l  employc'd  is  as  follows  :  ,.\  virus  of  constant 
1111(1  lUjiximum  intensity  is  (irst  obtained  by  passing'  the  pois.m  from  a  doL' 
llii.iUKh  ;i  series  of  rabbits,  until  i|„.  dis.^isc  api)ears  with  rcKiilarity  on  the 
sivenlh  d.-iy,  a  I  p.irts  of  th(.  cord  beiuK  then  e(|iially  virulent.  TiKi'material 
imKiilated  is  obtained  by  inashin-  up  a  iiortion  of  the  spinal  cord  or  medulla 
,,l  the  dise.ised  (  (,«  in  st.-rilized  broth,  and  injectiiiK'  it  with  a  hypo<l..rmic 
svriiw  lu'iK-ath  Ihearachntml  alter  Irei.liininK  ,\II  that  is  now  needed  is  to 
l,iKc  a  series  ol  these  virulent  cords,  and  dry  lliein  by  hauKiilK  in  a  Klass  bell-jar 
uiih  some  caustic  potash  at  tlw  bottom  for  variable  i)eriods  of  time,  the  virus 
IwiMK  thus  weakened  in  its  intensitv,  until  at  tlu;  end  of  fourteen  days  it  is 
(oiiipelely  destroyed.  Individu.ds  are  inoculated  with  portions  of  such  conls 
poiiiuied  up  in  sterilize<l  broth,  beKinniiiK  with  the  w.takest,  and  Kr.'i<lually 
iiure;isiiiK  the  stHMiKtli  of  the  injection,  until  a  preparation  of  a  cord  whidi  has 
merely  huiiK  one  day  is  iis^'d.  This  method  of  trc^ilmcnt  was  introduced  in 
iNS:,,  and  the  results  hitherto  obtained  hav.t  Ix^en  such  as  to  indicate  that  we 
li.ive  here  a  most  potent  i)icvenliv<.  .iKcnt  aKainst  hydrophobia,  lip  to  the  end 
(.1  i.So|,  i.|,4.j()  jiatients  had  been  treated  at  the  I'asKMir  Institute  in  I'aris  and 
e\rlii(linKcasL-s  where  the  patient  di.^l  during  or  immediatelv  aher  the  treat- 
ment, only  7^  deaths  occurred,  n\v\nn  a  mortality  of  o  50  per' cent  instead  of 
IS  percent.,  which  is  the  usual  death-rat.-  folh.wiiiK  I'i'lcs  from  rabid  animals 
irrited  in  other  ways.  In  all  probabilitv,  howev.'r,  the  precautions  taken  in 
l.n.uland  to  t'nl(nc<-  mu/./hni,'  ol  do^-s  when  any  outbreak  of  this  disease  occurs 
IS  iniich  mim:  proinisint^  ol  «ood  results  than  inoculation  before  or  aft.T  the 
iiK  u  idual  has  l)e<Mi  bitten  When  the  disease  has  att.icked  an  individual  only 
pal.iative  treatment  can  be  adopted.  All  sources  of  irrit.ition  and  .iisturi,ance 
must  he  remov(Ml,  and  the  patient  kept  absolutely  (|ui(,i.  With  a  view  to 
(Imnnish  the  spasms,  chloral  may  be  administen^d  internally,  or  chloroform 
mil  lied,  or  cocaine  si^raved  on  the  fauces.  All  the  nourishment  that  the 
patient  can  jxjssibly  take  should  be  administered,  with  the  addition  of  stimu- 
lants. (  iirare  (,\  to  f  nr.un)  every  third  hour,  and  mercury  i.ushetl  to  saliva- 
iKiii,  hav(!  also  been  recommended. 


Anthrax. 

This  disease  occ-urs  in  man  as  a  result  of  infection  with  the  lidcilliis  anthracis. 
winch  produces  in  animals,  especially  in  sheep  and  cattle,  the  so-called 
■splenic  fever.  If  the  microbe  is  inoculated  ti.M.UKh  the  skin,  it  produces  a. 
lorm  ol  carbuncle  known  as  a  •  malJKnant  pustule,'  or  charbon,  although  occa- 
sionally a  comhtion  known  as  •  malignant  ■  or  'anthrax  (edema'  arises  from 
the  local  infection  ;  whilst  if  it  is  absorbed  by  the  Iuiiks  or  intestinal  canal  it 
originates  a  ^;enera!  inflammatory  disorder,  known  as  '  woolsorters'  disease  '"or 
anlhracicmia. 

The  liiidllHs  until  nitis  { '•ig.  1 7)  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  pathoRenic  organisms 
me.isurinK  5  to  20  /x  m  lenuth,  and  i  to  i  50  ;,  in  breadth.  It  is  found  in  the 
blood  of  diseased  animals  in  the  form  of  rods  or  threads,  composed  of  a  variable 
miniher  of  individual  elements  (from  two  to  ten).  It  isaerobic,  immobile,  ltows 
Ijcst   at   about    blood-heat,  and    liquefies  gelatine      Well-marked 
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formed  within  the  bacillus  when  cultivated  artificially  and  in  the  presence  of 
oxygen  ;  but  spore  formation  has  not  been  observed  in  the  living  tissues.  The 
bacilli  are  readily  killed  by  boiling  for  a  few  seconds,  whilst  the  decomposition 
of  the  carcase  in  which  they  are  present  causes  their  death  in  about  a  week 
The  spores,  however,  are  very  resistant ;  for  whilst  a  i  per  cent,  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  kills  the  bacilli  in  two  minutes,  the  spores  remain  alive  after  a 
week's  immersion.  Moreover,  alcohol,  and  even  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  car- 
lx)lic  acid,  have  no  effect  on  them.    If  a  mouse  is  inoculated,  say,  at  the  root  of 

the  tail  with  a  needle  the  point  of 
which  has  been  dipped  in  the 
blood  of  an  animal  which  died  of 
splenic  fever,  it  succumbs  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours,  and  bacilli 
are  found  in  nearly  every  organ  of 
the  body. 

Some  animalsare  immune  against 
the  attacks  of  anthrax,  especially 
the  dog  and  rat ;  and  one  of  Pasteur's 
most  useful  discoveries  was  that  of 
artificially  providing  immunity  for 
cattle  and  sheep  by  inoculating 
them  with  an  attenuated  virus, 
obtained  by  exposing  a  cultivation 
for  some  time  tu  a  h'gh  tempera- 

^•\W*V    y>      /^  'ik)'>         Symptomi.- Diseases  due  to  the 
.IrBSlIm  >  'fll'i  't'f,^      infection  with  this  organism  usually 

occur  amongst  graziers  who  tend 
the  living  animal,  or  butchers  who 
deal  with  the  carcase  ;  it  is  also  met 
with  amongst  workers  in  hides  or 
wool. 

Malignant  Pustule  commences  as 
an  angry  red  pimple  at  the  site  of 
inoculation,  which  rapidly  spreads, 
with  much  infiltration  of  the  base, 
whilst  the  centre  becomes  covered 
with  vesicles,  the  serum  within 
TV,o,-»;„„        •  •       ,     .,     ..  which  contains  the  tvpical  bacilli 

As  it  .l,Pni"'?v,'''''°'l'"f'  with  this  stage,  but  only  great  itching  and  irritation, 
esrh.r  S  ;  ^^T""^  f'-''"  ^'""^^'^  Kray,  and  finally  black,  constituting  an 
eschar,  whilst  around  1    upon  an  area  of  deep  brawny  congestion  and  <jedema 

marked  wJr^  "U'Tlu"'.  ^^^^  P™?"^^  gradually'^becomes  more  and  m"  e 
marked  locally,  whilst  the  lymphatic  glands  and  vessels  are  also  enlarged  and 
involved  in  the  disease.  Generally,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  fever  anil 
Illm^'^"'.'      .u  ""'  become  pronounced  until  about  the  fourth  day      Tiie 

th^rS';'^  *h«VT  '"  '°f"'  '°-i  ^'  •  'he  pulse  becomes  rapid  and  irregular 
Ir^JfTJ  r  l^hal  ow  and  more  and  more  embarrassed,  whilst  signs  oft-rave 
constitutional  mischief  including  <lelirium  and  coma,  manifest  themselves      If 

indi  SaTrnniHI  ^^°P'«''  °'-.  ^^  *'  ^^  undertaken  too  late,  the  unfortuna 
inclividual  rapidly  succumbs  in  a  state  of  coma,  and  generallv  in  less  than  1 
week  from  the  onset,  but  sometimes  in  thirty  to  forty  hours  Occa^onan  i 
XchradnTn"  -•-"•''^ble  course,  limiting  keif  to 'the  local  manffestations 
Wh.n  nn  ^'.  T  "?'  'h^  ^schar  separating  and  the  .rdema  disappearing. 
m»\  h!  f  ""''"■^■'^'^  "^  'he  disease  has  occurred,  a  so-called  cnthra.v  a-dnm, 
f^rjlr  P.-  ["""'"f<  ""  r^Pi^Iy  t"  a  fatal  issue  It  is  usually  seen  about  the 
face  and  eyelus,  the  skin  becoming  red  and  brawny,  as  in  ervsipeias,  and  after 
a  time  covered  with  vesicles,  whilst  finallv  gangrenous  patches  appear  The 
lymphatic  trunks  and  glands  are  also  involved  '"^ 
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Fig.    17.— Anthra.x   Bacilli    lying    in 

THE  Vessels  ok  an  Infkcteo  Part. 
As   a   rule   they   are  united   into   rather 
longer  chains  than  are  here  represented. 
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lesion  occurs.  The  virurKains  ™  to^^l  ?'"' '"  ^^^  ^e^'^'  "^^^'^  "«  'o^^l 
l..in«  inhaled,  or  through  fhSestln-,  J,^  ^^^''"'  ^l'^^'  ^^  ^^'^  dried  spores 
...prratory  tract,  the  pSient  Sai'  „  T''  '""'"j'''^"f '  •  " /^^y  ^"*«^  ^^e 
,u,.l  then  isero-fibrinous  pneumXTse  JnTnTh  """"^T'  ^°^^  '"u^  d^^^" 
l.;,cilli  develop  abundantly  and  w  fh  I  ,  P'  *,''''  P^^^ation  of  which  the 
ou.rse,  with  high  feve"    g;.eTt  ^vS^^^^^^  pleurisy      This  runs  a  rapid 

final! V  collapse.  If  the  bS  ent^^r^t'  ™P^'™«"J  "^  the  circulation,  and 
hv  the  acid  chyme  ;  but  shou  an!  of  th.^  fu^'  '^''^  """^  "'^"^"y  destroyed 
the  alkaline  conten  s  form  rsuitTbrleedTn^''  '^^'' ^P""'^,'  '^^'^^  the  intestine, 
ate  soon  attacked  and  thTcons   fut  on  aSte7    r^  '^'  """'  °^-'^'  «"* 

arrectL?"ere"xciS^'rtL''L;^^^  I"  the  local 

around,  and  the  application  of  ehhtr  tht;.  "^ '''"  '^'^  '"filtrated  tissue 
acid,  is  the  only  h^  Fo^he  !r' n.r.  h  '''*''"^'  '"'T'y  °''  °^  ?">•«  carbolic 
can  be  adoptea.     RLnt^v  ct^^m^?'i1'^''^^'^•  "^^^^ 

mended,  both  as  a  iSSiSurS!  ^P^^^^^^^^ha  has  been  much  recom- 
s.  Iters'  disease.  'iPPl'cation  after  excision,  and  also  internally  in  wool- 

tf  Sue   w^h''^-!^  ^°""^-'^""  of  growths  resembling  gnfnula 

mge       'rtev  \S  an   fn?"?  °^""d-S«  various  de^eneratte 
c  uii^es.     X  ney  are  all  infective  in  nature,   and  most  of  thpm 

t;X  met  "  tirr"'  ''*,'^"^^^  ^^^^^^  "-nifestatbns  ar  oc  " 
sionally  met  with     Five  conditions  are  included  under  this  heading 

V.Z.:  Syplnhs  Tuberculosis,  Glanders,  Lepro"y!  and  Act  n?' 
mycosis.  Syphihs  is  dealt  with  elsewhere  fClrinter  XX  VVTrT 
I  he  remaining  four  must  be  described  here  ^^^^VIIL). 

Tuberculosis. 

liy  tuberculosis  is  meant  a  condition  resulting  from  the  develon 

s  ri^l^tures  "known'T  1 1  ^'^  '"'^  ?'  ^^^^^^  definite  anat^m  Si 
structuies,  known  as  tubercles,  and  caused  by  the  growth  and 

1    t'su'ch    eSon';"''"  ^'t'"''^     ^^^°-  ^'^  ^-^  wasShsSed 
that  such  lesions  were  the  result  of  the  development  of  a  micro 

organism,  they  were  usually  termed  strumous  or  Tcro^ulouT  and 

p  en  at  the  present  day  these  two  names  are  occasionSremploved 

.>  indicate  that  condition  of  constitutional  weaknes    whkh  ore 

dsposes  to  the  appearance  of  tubercular  manifesta  ions      It  S 

The  ^iirj;  ofTT'  '""r"'  ""'r^''  ^  -•-'^'--^^-^  termino/og; 
1  he  iEtiology  of  tubercle  may  be  considered  under  the  same 

four  general  headings  which  we  have  employed  el  ewhereTn 
tiescnbing  the  causation  of  various  infective  dise^i'es 

this"  It\l!  ""^  "  •"^'^"  P'i^disposed  to  the  development  of 
this  disease  by  some  inherited  weakness  or  '  vulnerabilitv  '  Z 
mdicated  by  the  fact  that  parents,  relations,  or  aSorsMiave 
s  ffered  from  some  similar  affection,  or  that  it  has  ocd  rred  in 

I'^e  ri'sedlnl  ''""r  ""  '^"''^;     ConsiderablelngenuUy'h  ' 
been  exercised  in  describing  various  formsof  physiognomy  supposed 
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to  be  characteristic  of  a  tubercular  inheritance,  and  although  not 
always  present,  these  appearances  are  not  unfrecjuently  observed. 
Two   chief  varieties   are   described,    viz.,   the  sanguine   and   the 
phlegmatic.      In    the   former,    the    individual    is   slight    and    well 
proportioned,  possessing  a  thin,  delicate  skin,  often  freckled,  and 
so  transparent  that  the  subcutaneous  veins  are  readily  seen.     The 
hair  is  fine  and  auburn-coloured,  or  even  reddish,  the  conjunctiva- 
thin  and   pearly,  the  eyelashes  well  developed,  and  the  fingers 
long   jind    tapering.      Such    children    are    usually  excitable   and 
precocious  in   their  habits,  and   possess  taking  manners.      The 
phlegmatic  type  is  characterized  by  a  short,  stunted  stature,  with 
somewhat   coarse  features,  and   strong  though  somewhat    short 
limbs.     The  skin   is  coarse  and  muddy-looking,  the  lips  thick, 
the  hair  rough  and  brown.     Occasionally   these  two  types  are 
conjoined,   constituting  what  is  known  as  '  pretty   struma.'     In 
such  children  of  either  type  there  is  a  considerable  tendency  to 
the   development  of  eczema   of  the  skin,   inflammation    of  the 
mucous  membranes,  and  a  subacute  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  all  of  which  are  simple  in  nature,  but  may  constitute  a 
suitable  nidus  for  the  development  of  tubercle,  especially  if  the 
child  is  run  down  by  some  preceding  illness,  such  as  measles  or 
scarlet  fever.     They  also  suffer  frequently  from  cracked  lips,  and 
as  a  result  of  the  irritation  caused  thereby  considerable  infiltra- 
tion and  thickening  may  follow.     Although  tubercular  disease  is 
most    frequently  seen    in    young    people  or  children,  no   age   is 
exempt  from  its  attacks,  even  elderly  persons  being  affected  by 
\yhat  is  known  as  senile  tuberculosis.     These  senile  manifesta- 
tions differ  in  no  way  from  those  met  with  in  the  young. 

2.  Unhealthy  surroundings  and  had  hygiene  certainly  predispose  to 
its  development ;  hence  it  is  perhaps  more  commonly  seen  in  the 
poor  than  in  the  rich,  although  it  is  not  rare  amongst  the  latter, 
arising  usually  as  a  result  of  improper  feeding  and  want  of  fresli 
air  in  the  case  of  children,  and  not  unfrequently  from  faulty 
hygiene  or  carelessness,  especially  as  to  judicious  clothinir  in 
adults.  ^' 

3.  A  local  nidus  suitable  for  the  development  of  the  micro- 
organism must,  as  a  general  rule,  be  provided,  although  tubercular 
mfection  occasionally  follows  wounds  and  punctures  in  previouslv 
healthy  parts.  Thus,  as  already  mentioned,  lymphatic  glands  in 
a  condition  of  chronic  hypera^mia  and  enlargement  form  a  suitable 
breedmg-ground  for  the  bacillus,  as  also  bones  and  joints  which 
are  m  a  state  of  congestion  as  a  result  of  slight  and  often  over- 
looked injuries. 

4.  The  ultimate  exciting  cause  of  tuberculosis  is  the  develop- 
ment within  the  tissues  of  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis.     This  organism 
which  was  originally  isolated  by  Koch,  is  always  present,  though 
not   always   recognisable,    in    the    products   of  the   disease.      It 
exists  in  the  form  of  fine  straight  rods,  which  are  only  cultivated 
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artificially  vvith  difficulty,  growing  best  on  coagulated  blood 
seiiini  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  even  then  but 
slowly.  The  organism  gains  admission  to  the  system  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  either  through  some  abrasion  of  the  skin,  or  by  the 
(lifrestiye  tract  with  some  article  of  food,  especially  milk,  or  by 
inhalation.  The  contagious  nature  of  the  disease  has  been 
abundantly  demonstrated  by  clinical  and  experimental  work 
(liinng  the  last  few  years.  Thus,  it  can  be  readily  transmitted  by 
inoculation  to  animals,  especially  to  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs,  the 
anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  of  the  rabbit  being  a  very  favourite 
spot,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  the  characteristic 
neoplasm  can  be  readily  watched,  and  that  spontaneous  tubercu- 
losis never  occurs  in  this  region.  Transmission  of  the  disease 
to  the  human  subject  has  frequently  occurred  from  direct  inocula- 
tion through  a  puncture  or  abrasion  of  the  skin,  as  in  the  case  of 
surgeons  whose  fingers  have  been  wounded  whilst  operating  on 
tubercular  cases.  Another  well-known  example  is  that  in  which 
a  number  of  Jewish  children  were  infected  with  tubercular  disease 
by  the  Rabbi  who  performed  the  rite  of  circumcision.  The 
bleeding  in  this  ceremony  is  arrested  by  suction,  and  in  this  case 
the  Rabbi  was  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption.  Several  of  the 
infants  died  from  acute  tuberculosis,  whilst  others  developed 
tubercular  ulceration  of  the  penis  or  tubercular  enlargement  ol 
the  inguinal  glands. 

Pathological  Anatomy.— The  tubercular  process  consists  in  the 
development  of  the  so-called  gray  oi  miliary  tubercles,  which 
tend  to  run  together,  and  produce  larger  masses,  which  in  their 
turn  undergo  secondary  changes,  whilst  the  tissues  thus  invaded 
become  inflamed  and  gradually  disappear,  being  replaced  by  pulpy 
granulation  tissue,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  tubercular  foci  can 
be  seen. 

:\Iiliary  tubercles  can  be  recognised  by  the  naked  eye  as  grayish, 
semi-translucent  nodules,  rarely  exceeding  a  millet-seed  in  size. 
riie  process  which  leads  to  their  formation  almost  always  com- 
mences in  or  around  the  small  vessels,  and  can  perhaps  be  best 
studied  in  the  pia  mater.  The  bacilli  are  presumably  brought  to 
some  area  of  lowered  vitality,  settling  either  in  the  tunica  intima 
or  in  the  perivascular  lymphatic  spaces.  This  leads  to  an  over- 
j,TOwth  of  the  endothelial  elements— ?.f.,  to  an  endarteritis,  which 
may  spread  for  some  distance— and  this  in  turn  is  followed  by  a 
proliferation  and  infiltration  of  the  surrounding  connective  tissues, 
resulting  in  the  obliteration  of  the  affected  vessel,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  characteristic  tubercular  nodule.  The  styuctuye  of  a 
tully-developed  tubercle  (Fig.  i8)  is  as  follows  :  In  the  centre  lies 
a  giant  cell,  containing  a  large  number  of  nuclei,  which  are  often 
arranged  around  its  periphery,  or  grouped  together  at  one  or  other 
pole.  Delicate  processes  extend  from  the  giant  cell,  and  form  a 
tine  network,  in  the  meshes  of  which  are  situated  the  cells  of  the 
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surroi.nchng  xone.  1  Ijese  are  rather  larger  than  ordinary 
leucocytes  with  a  granular  protoplasm  and  a  clearly-defined  oval 
nucleus  1  hey  are  known  as  epitlK^Iioid  cells,  although  they  arc 
derived  from  the  ne.ghLouring  connective  tissues,  and  are,  in  fad 
Identical  with  ti hrohlasts.  Around  them  are  collected  a  lai-,' 
number  of  smaller  cells,  probably  leucocytes,  and  these  mei-;:,. 
mto  the  surrounding  structures,  which  are  gradually  changed  into 
granula  ion  or  (ibro-cicatricial  tissue.  In  many  cases  tlS^  gian, 
cell  IS  absent,  and,  indeed,  it  must  in  no  way  be  looked  upon  as  a 
characteristic  feature  of  tubercle,  since  such  cells  are  often  met 
with  in  syphilis  and  other  conditions  where  active  tissue  changes 
are  taking  p  ace.  Its  origin  is  a  little  doubtful,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably   derned    from    an    enlargement    of    one    connective-tissue 


corpuscle,  or  by  the  union  of  sexeral  such  cells.     No  vessels  are 
present  in  the  tubercular  neoplasm,  and  as  a  result  degene  ativ 
changes  are  certain   to  follow.     Not   unfrequently  a  mud  er  of 

^n^.'!'''-'?  ^^'""'"P  "^'''^  together,  and\mder  the.se  ci  cm 
stances  the  mterNenmg  structures  disappear,  being  replaced  1  v 
granulation  ti.ssue,  which  may  in  part  become  furth.^r  tSo lined 
into  cicatrical  tissue.  By  the  use  of  appropriate  staining  i^H^ 
It  can  be  demonstrated  that  bacilli  a/J  present  in  the  gia,  t  eel 
and  sometimes  in  the  zone  of  epitheli.>i<l  cells  surroundi^.g  but' 
as  soon  as  degenerative  changes  commence,  the  organisms  c„  no 
longer  be  recognised.  f,<uiiMM.s  can  no 

fn  ^^^!!'^'^'^^''  progresses,  caseation  always  ensues,  owing  mainly 
to  the  defective  nutrition  of  the  part,  but  also  possibly  arsiiu^ 
from  the  specihc  action  of  the  bacillus  or  its  products      Not  o    J 
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does  t lie  centre  of  the  miliary  tubercle  undergo  this  cliariKe,  but 
aJM.  tl.eKranuhition  tissue  around  or  between  the  separate  nodules. 
A  raseatnifr  focus  of  yellow  or  crude  tubercle,  as  it  used  to  be 
termed,  consists  of  a  defreneratin^  centre  surrounded  by  a  zone  of 
.ra.Hdation  or  hbro-cicatricial  tissue,  in  which  are  scattered 
imliary  tubercles,  and  which  in  turn  K'nidually  runs  into  normal 
tissue. 

The  ultimate  result  of  this  process  depends  to  a  lar^^"  extent  on 
the  general  health  of  the  individual  and  the  treatment  which  is 

;ul()|)te(l. 

I  If  the  parts  are  kept  at  rest,  and  free  fr(,m  external  irritation, 
ami  if  the  constitutional  weakness  is  eliminated  by  suitable 
measures  the  destructive  piccess  may  come  to  an  end:  In  such 
a  case  the  peripheral  layer  of  f,n-amilati(,ns  is  converted  into  a 
dense  (Dro-cicatncial  tissue,  which  forms  a  sort  of  capsule,  and 
checks  the  advance  of  the  disease.  The  caseous  material  is  either 
reiiKued  by  an  invasion  of  leucocytes,  or  becomes  calciHed,  usually 
leavMif,^  a  firm  hbrous  nodule,  perhaps  interspersed  with  calcareous 
particles.  1  ossibly  some  of  the  tubercular  material  persists  in  a 
latent  state  m  this  mass,  like  an  'extinct  volcano,'  ready  to  be 
hf^hted  up  into  activity  if  the  opportunity  is  £,nven.  In  less 
advanced  cases  the  diseased  tissue  may  be  so  completely  removed 
as  to  leave  scarcely  any  trace  of  its  existence  behind. 

2.  More  commonly  the  caseous  material  is  transformed  into 
pus  by  a  process  of  emulsification,  resultinf,^  either  from  the 
activity  of  the  tubercular  organisms,  or  possibly  from  infection 
vvith  ordinary  pyogenic  or  septic  bacteria.  In  such  cases  a 
chronic  or  subacute  tubercular  abscess  results,  the  structure 
and  characters  of  which  have  been  already  described  (p.  4.^) 

(  ne  of  the  chief  fe.itures  of  tubercular  disease  is  its  great 
tendency  to  difFusion.  This  may  occur  (a)  locally,  as  a  result  of 
direct  continuity  of  tissue,  or  possibly  by  its  extension  along  neigh- 
bouring lymphatics  c,r  bloodvessels  ;  or  (/.)  distant  ./V.m  or  organs 
may  become  infected  probably  as  a  result  of  dissemination  by 
the  bloodvessels.  1  Inis  tubercular  phthisis  is  a  not  uncommon 
sequence  of  a  similar  affection  of  bones,  joints,  or  lymphatic  glands. 
(<■)  Moreover  any  tubercular  lesion  may  lead  to  the  occurrence  of 
.r»/.  ..«.^«/  „i..,„/.5M-,  in  which  the  disease  is  scattered  widely 
throughout  the.  body,  giving  rise  to  rapid  emaciation,  high  fever 
of  an  intermittent  type,  and  usually  severe  diarrhoea,  dyspncra, 
and  dehrmm  or  coma.     A  fatal  issue  follows  in  the  ^ou^rse  of  a 

de!lI'!vi';ir'/''^\'''°"'  °^  *"';'''^''^  '''  '^  -'^""^^'-^  «P«"al  organs  are 
dtalt  with  elsewhere  under  the  appropriate  head^ngs  (see  diseases 

0   hones,  joints,  lymphatic  glands,  kidney,  testis,  etc.).     In  this 
phvv  It  IS  only  necessary  to  deal  with  tubercular  affections  of  the 
skin  and  mucous  membranes. 
Tubercular  Aflfections  of  the  Skin-Lupus.-Although  the  term 
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lupus  IS  usually  und  correctly  uppiitui  to  a  tuhurcular  affection  of 
|h«'  skn;,  yet  il  is  also  s()ni(«tiMH'SfMnpl()y.!{|  to  imiicatu  any  chronic 
lullamination  ol  ti»c  skin  which  has  a  tendency  to  spread,  and 
results  u)  replacement  of  the  cutaneous  structures  by  filno- 
cicatricial  tissue  with  or  without  ulceration,  in  this  place  we 
shall  deal  luauily  with  the  ordinary  Lupus  Vulgaris,  which  is  almost 
universally  acknowled>,'e(l  at  the  present  day  to  he  of  tuheiculii 
on^fin. 

It  is  met  with  in  childivn  and  youuK  adults,  rarely  eommenciiiL' 
alter  the  a^e  ol  thirty.  Its  most  common  situation  is  the 
tace.  usually  stailiiiK  at  some  place  where  the  skin  and  mucous 
membrane  are  continuous  f.^.,  the  ahe  of  the  nose  or  the  inner 
canthus.  It  IS  rare  on  the  scalp,  hut  fairly  finp.ent  on  the  trunk 
and  extremities.  I'he  mucous  iiKMnl.rane  of  the  nose  and  mouth 
IS  ..ISO  liable  to  be  att.icked,  but  in  such  cases  the  disease  usuallv 
spuMtls  to  It  trom  the  skin. 

Clinical  Features.     The  earliest  manifestation  of  lupus  consists 
in  the  lorMi.itionol  one  or  more  shotdike  nodules  in  the  deeper 
layers  ot  the  skin,  which  are  surroundeil  by  a  zone  of  livperaMiiii 
and  iiihlti.ition.      These  nodules  are  not   particularly  h.ird  to  the 
Unich.   but    when   ot  any  si/e  can   be  demonstrated  to  be   of   , 
brownish-y.-llow    tint,    especially   if   thev   are   compressed    by   a 
Kjass  slid<«.  .ippearmji  then  somewhat  of  the  colour  of  apple  iellv 
(.radu.illy  the  process  cNtcnds.  .md  usually  more  rapidly  in  one 
special   direction.    h>llowin,i,r  the  course  of  the   vessels.  "   \t   tli> 
same  tunc  the  intc.cumcnl  is  oiadually  iidiltiated  and  tr,.ns"formHl 
into  granulation  or  tibnnis  tissue,  coveieil   by  a  layer  or  two  of 
epithelium,  and  owmj;  either  to  defeneration  of  the   tubercular 
noilulcs.  or  to  a  lack  ot  vitality,  .irisinj;  from  the  compression  of 
the  \es.sels  by  the  contraction  of  this  iu>w  formation,  ulceration  is 
very  h.ible  to  hjllow .      1„  the  cNticmities  the   lupoid  Kiowth  not 
untieipiently  takes  on  a  warty  .ispect.  somewhat   simikir  to  the 
'anatomical    wart"   occasionally   seen  on   the   knuckles  of  nost- 
mortem  j'HMters.  ' 

A  Lupoid  Ulcer  tenils  to  spread  at  one  maif^in  as  it  heals  at  the 
other,  and  hence  under  typical  circumstances  may  be  found  to  he 
ot  a  crescentic  shape,  althouf^h  this  is  fretiuentiv'  interfered  with 
b\  v.irious  causes.  The  surface  is  covered  with  f^r.mulations, 
often  ot  a  protuberant  nature.  The  edj^es  are  raised  ami  intil- 
trated  and  scattered  lupoiil  tubercles  are  readily  distin-niishable 
extending  into  the  healthy  tissues,  which  are  usually  red  ami  con- 
gested. A  considerable  amount  of  sero-pus  is  often'  secreted,  and 
this  by  drying'  forms  thick  sc.ibs.  Any  cicatrix  which  results 
from  natur.d  processes  (.f  cure  is  always  thin  and  very  vascular, 
easily  lMeakinj>  down  from  any  slight  irritation.  The  prwess 
e.xtemls  gradually,  and  usually  slowly,  from  the  seat  of  its  hrst 
appearance,  beiiio.  as  a  rule,  distinctly  limited  to  the  cutaneous 
tissues  :  but   when   it  attacks  the  nose,  the  cartilages  are  often 
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involved  and  destroyed,  whilst  if  it  exteiuls  to  the  palate  or 
st'plimi  nasi,  perforation  is  very  likely  to  ensue.  The  (Usease  is 
prai  lically  painless,  and  leads,  as  a  rule,  to  no  deterioration  of  the 
ircncral  health.  Neif,'id)ourinf,'  lymphatic  ^lantls  may  become 
cnlarf,'cd  with  a  tujjercular  deposit,  but  this  is  not  a  common 
on  iirrence.  Left  to  itself,  it  tends  sooner  or  later  to  come  to 
annul,  the  ulcerated  parts  cicatri/inf,',  hut  leaving  indelible  traces 
of  its  ravajj[es  in  the  shape  of  obvious  scars,  with  often  consider- 
ahlc  loss  of  substance.  Occasionally  it  may  persist,  in  spite  of 
irtMtnu'nt,  and  then  an  epithelioma  may  in  time  develop  on  the 
site  of  tlie  old  mischief. 
Pathology. — ('onsiderable  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the 


I'lc.  ly— Spreading  Margin  ok  a  Patch  ok  Lupus.    (ZrKOLER.) 

Normal  e(iiilermis  ;  /»,  normal  coritim  with  swc.t  gland  (/)  :  c,  focus  of 
lupoid  tissue  ;  (/,  vascular  mxlule  surrounded  by  difl'use  cellular  infiltra- 
tion :  <■.  non-v.iscular  ninlule  ;  /.  strings  of  cells'in  course  of  Ivmphatics  : 
^',  lupoid  ulcer  ;  /;,  proliferating  epithelium. 
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tubercular  nature  of  the  disease,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  but 
rarely  associated  with  tubercular  affections  elsewhere.  All  patho- 
logists admit  that  it  is  due  to  a  specific  bacillus,  which  is  practi- 
cally indistinguishable  from  the  Bacillus  tiibarulosis ;  the  only 
difficulty  lies  in  the  somewhat  distinct  clinical  history  of  lupus. 
On  tiie  whole,  although  the  identity  of  the  two  diseases  cannot 
he  considereil  to  be  absolutely  establislieil.  for  practical  pur- 
poses lupus  may  be  looked  on  as  of  a  tid^ercular  nature  of  a 
siiniewhat  mild  type.  The  characteristic  microscopical  features 
of  lupus  lie  in  the  ft)rmation  of  nodules  around  the  smaller  vessels 
oi  tlie  skin,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  mass  of  round  cells,  within 
which  may  perhaps  be  observed  a  giant  cell  and  epithelioid  cells. 
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arranged  in  the  same  way  as  in  tubercle      Th*.  Btr,,^*..,/, 
are  infiltrated  ..d  hypeLn,ic.  ^::::i.  2^  ^p  i^"  r  th 
onginal  tissue  of  the  part  disappears,  and  is  replaced  bvcrm.h 
t.on  tissue.     The  bacilli  are  by  no  means  read^^ly  fouS  ^- m" t e 
always  very  few  in  number  (Fig.  19).  ^  '  '"^'■ 

..ffil?  ^^f"^??^*  f.  '"P"'^  ff-""!   syphilitic  and  other  destructive 
iffect.ons  of  the  skm  turns  on  the  presence  of  outlying m  lu  e 
bevond  the  spreadmg  edge  of  the  lesion,  together  v  t^h  t^,  "  "pple 
jelly-hke  granulations,  and  the  thin,  congested  character  cK'" 
ccatncal  tissue  present,  whilst  the  slow  though  co,    inuous  ^^^^^ 
gress  and  the  tendency  to  heal  at  one  part  as  it  spread    at  another' 

individual,  and  the  persistence  in  many  cases  of  the  diseise    n 
spite  of  treatment,  must  also  be  taken  into  accovmt.  " 

1  he   Treatment   of   lupus   is   often   a    matter   of  considerable 
difficulty.      1  heoretically,  it  consists  in  the  free  removal  of  All      ' 
diseased   tissue,  either    by  the    knife,    sharp  sp^n    or  caustir. 
Wherever  possible    excision  o'f  the  v'vhole  marskJd  Tpe  ' 
formed    the  wound  being  either  drawn  together  by  sutu  es^or 
allowed  to  heal  by  granulation,  perhaps  asstited  by^skb-SuL 
Such  treafnent,  however,  is  rarely  possible  upon  the  face      More 
commonly  the  surgeon  has  to  depend  on  scraping  and  the  use  of 
Z        ••    .  ^^  "'"?  ''"  undertaken  with  a  free  hand  if  the  whole 
disease  IS  to  be  eradicated,  since  the  growth  extends  beneath  the 
layer  of  fibro-cicatricial   tissue  exposed   by  the  snnnn        H 
scraping  should  always  be  accompa'nied  b/the  su  Suent  "no" 
ca  ion  of  caustics,  e.g.,  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  a  paste  Composed  of 
ch  onde  of  zinc,  pyrogallic  acid  (5  to  10  per  cent  )  or  even  flu 
actual  cautery.      The  wound  thus  produced  shou  d  be  dres    d 
with  an  ointn^ent  containing  iodoform,  and  alliwe     to  heTbv 
granulation.     Outlying  nodules  may  be  removerwith  a  sh-iro 
jupus  spoon,  and  the  little  cavity  formed  in  this  wayCered  w 
chloride  of  zinc  paste  ;  or  they  may  be  dug  out  with  theTharneTie 
end  of  a  match  dipped  in  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  ^'''^^'^Pened 

Lupus  Eiythematosus  is  a  disease  the  nature  of  which  is  not 
yet  satisfactorily  determined,  some  authorities  considerbc  it  h 
practically  Identical  with  lupus,  whilst  others  agree  wSifiebrV 

cS:  iv'r^'Th''''    ''   "   """'^.  ^  ^°™  of^sebor^La  (S?b 

congestiva)        The    appearance    of    the    affection    is    toler-iblv 

characteristic ;  it  ,s  usually  situated  on  the  face,  and  n    he  mo  t 

typical  cases  symmetrical  patches  are  formed  over  the  root  of  the 

nose  and  cheeks,  corresponding  in  appearance  to  a  butterfly  w^th 

outspread  wings.    There  is  a  considerable  tendency  for  t  to  fnvade 

he  forehead,  ears,  and  scalp,  and  occasionally  it  appears  on  ?he 

trunk,  and  may  then  be  unilateral.     It  is  evidLcedX  a  smood 

hypera^mic  surface,  covered  with  a   branny  desquanmtion     ?he 

scales  consist  of  inspissated  sebum,  and  are  con   nued  a" 'cie  P 

processes,    which    can    be    traced    into   the    mouths   of  enlarge 
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.elM.eous  follicles.  As  the  disease  spreads  peripherally,  the  older 
"  1  '"^  ^T"T^  ''''"  transfortned  into  cicatricial  [issue  o  a 
palo,  th.n  and  white  type,  contrasting  very  forcibly  with  the 
hyptnrm.c  appearance  of  the  advancing  margin.  It  is  usually 
seen  m  adults  and  more  frequently  in  women  t"ian  men  Pm^ 
^rress  IS  exceedmgly  slow,  and  ulceration  is  unconm.on. 

I  he  Treatment  consists  in    attention    to   the   general    health 
SaJ^H^Is     ''"  '""'  ^'^^^"^^'''""  "^  ^^-"^  t-ry'and  mJj^udai 

f  T'lh^r^'^''"^"'''^*'.  ^}'^"  '"""^^  f^"'"  the  lupoid  in  the 
fact  that  they  always  result  from  the  breaking  down  of  a   sub 
cutaneous  focus,  and  hence  may  be  connected   with  diseases  of 


Fl(i.    20.-TUBERCULAR    ULCERATION    OK    LaRGE    INTESTINE    (  X  ^lo) 

(ZlEGLER.)  ^      -^    '• 

.',  Mucosa  ;  h.  submucosa ;  r,  inner  transverse  muscular  coat ;  d   outer  lonti- 
tiKlmal  muscular  coat;  e,  serosa:  /,  tubercular  focus  in  so  iUrfe  and 
A',  mucosa  infiltrated  with  cells;  /,,  tubercular  ulcer;  /,,    fSus  of  foften 

lissne';  ^°'w.'  ly^'P^f^.  gl^"^^  ««■  ^^'"Ply  Of  the  connective 
issues.  VVhatever  their  origin,  they  are  characterized  by 
the  same  features,  viz.,  an  irregular  and  ragged  margin  with 
undermined  and  congested  edges;  the  base  is  formed  by  pulpy 
granulation  tissue  containing  caseous  masses  of  tubercle  ^  ^  ^^ 
he  Treatment  necessarily  consists  in  the  removal  both  of  the 
unliealtiiy  and  undermined  skin,  and  of  the  tubercular  granulation 
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tissue  beneath  it,  the  wound  being  purified  by  some  strong  anti- 
septic, and  then  dressed  with  gauze  covered  with  iodoform. 

Other  cutaneous  manifestations  of  tubercle  are  described,  but 
need  scarcely  be  mentioned  here. 
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Tubercular  Disease  of  Mucous  Membranes  may  be  met  with 
affecting  either  the  ahmentary,  respiratory,  conjunctival,  or  genito- 
urinary tracts.  It  always  commences  with  the  formation  of 
tubercular  nodules  in  the  submucosa  (Fig.  20).  As  these  increase 
in  number  and  size,  caseation  follows,  and  frequently  also  suppura- 
tion, the  abscesses  bursting  through  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
giving  rise  to  shallow  ulcers  with  undermined  edges.  Where 
practicable,  they  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  tuber- 
cular ulcers  of  the  sivin. 

Glanders 

Glanders  is  primarily  a  disease  of  the  horse,  ass,  or  mule,  which  is  trans- 
mitted to  men  bj'  direct  inoculation,  and  hence  is  usually  seen  only  in  stable 
attendants  and  those  brought  in  contact  with  animals.  It  is  characterized  by 
the  development  of  inflammatory  swellings  under  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  respiratory  tract,  which  break  down  and  ulcerate,  and  by  the  formation  of 
similar  growths,  embolic  in  origin,  in  the  lungs  and  other  viscera. 

There  is  now  no  doubt  that  the  disease  is  due  to  a  definite  micro-organism. 
the  Bacillus  mullei.  which  was  isolated  about  1882  by  Schutz  and  Loffier,  and 
has  since  been  cultivated  outside  the  body;  the  experimental  evidence  as  to  its 
being  the  cause  of  the  malady  is  quite  complete. 

In  Horses  and  other  animals,  glanders  manifests  itself  by  a  formation  of 
larger  or  smaller  rounded  swellings  in,  or  by  a  diffuse  infiltration  of,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose,  and  sometimes  of  the  lower  air-passages.  These  break 
down  and  ulcerate,  giving  rise  to  a  thin,  sero-purulent  discharge,  whilst  the 
ulcers  may  he  very  extensive,  and  even  cause  destruction  of  the  bones  and 
cartilages.  The  lungs  become  implicated  either  by  inhalation  of  the  discharge 
or  by  embolic  infection,  and  either  lobular  or  interstitial  deposits  form,  which 
soften  and  suppurate,  as  in  the  case  of  tubercle.  The  spleen,  liver,  and  kidneys 
may  be  affected  in  the  same  way.  In  addition,  the  lymphatic  glands  become 
enlarged  and  pass  through  similar  changes,  leaving  ragged  and  foul  ulcerated 
surfaces,  those  under  the  jaw  being  first  invaded.  The  same  process  also 
involves  the  lymphatic  trunks,  constituting  the  so-called  '  corded  veins  '  of 
farriers,  whilst  the  enlarged  glands  are  known  as  '  farcy  buds.'  The  disease 
runs  either  an  acute  course,  killing  in  six  or  twelve  days,  or  is  more  frequently 
chronic,  lasting  perhaps  for  years. 

In  Man,  glanders  usually  starts  about  the  hands  and  face,  but  occasionally  in 
the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  In  the  acute  cases  the  incubation  period  lasts 
froni  three  to  five  days,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  occurrence  of  malaise  and 
febrile  disturbance,  followed  b\-  severe  pains  in  the  bones  and  joints,  similar  to 
those  in  acute  rheumatism.  The  site  of  inoculation  becomes  swollen  and 
infiltrated,  and  suppuration  and  ulceration  follow.  The  lymphatics  leading,' 
from  this  to  the  nearest  glands  are  enlarged  and  inflamed.  These  phenomena 
are  succeeded  by  a  copious  papular  eruption  on  the  skin,  which  somewhat 
resembles  small-pox,  .nit  each  papule  goes  on  to  the  formation  of  an  ecthy- 
matous-looking  ulcer.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  feature  of  these  sores,  when 
placed  over  a  bony  surface,  to  invohe  the  periosteum  and  lav  bare  the  sub- 
jacent bone  Similar  changes  occiu-  in  the  viscera,  muscles, "and  joints,  and 
these  being  associated  with  high  fever  of  an  asthenic  type,  mav  suggest  \.hv 
existence  of  pyjrmia.     In  such  cases  death  may  ensue  in  seven  to' ten  days. 

In  Chronic  Glanders  similar  symptoms  are  met  with,  but  the  course  is  slower ; 
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It  is  important  to  detemine  the  nfljinl ''''"''  'V°  P^""  '=^^"-  "^  ^he  cases, 
undertake  energetic  StTeatment      I^--      "'  ^""'^^ '''  P°'''^'^'  '"  °'''" '° 
-uished  by  theWesence  o   theT"-'  '-^  "f,"'^'  '[/'^""w/'^w  it  is  to  be  distin- 

iVom  smJpox  by  the  presence  o  Thi.r"''  T^-"^  "^  ''"■"  ""'-^y  be  distinguished 
the  fact  thaV  th.v^-  nrn.!^'?.!?".."   '^^."•^'^'"^^.'r'^"^?.':  bacilli  in  the  discharge,  bv 


suffering     om  the  d    ease    "^0  tin    l""  ';'P"'"r  *°,  '"^^^^'i""  ^^^"^  a^'mal 
made  from  the    ischSe      W,e      r'^'/    ""n'  ^'  '''''°  *''^  ''^^"1'  °f  cultivations 
of  a  yellowish,  honeySehSSL^fo^^^^^  ''T'"  ?"  Potatoes,  a  colony 

turns  to  a  chocolate^hrown  coSr  "'"^  °''  '^reedays,  which  gradually 

the  knife  or  by  scranine  anTn,  nl -in^  '^°-°"«^'>' ^^ 

same  treatn.ent^houlc^bt  aXpt^^ i'^ XomrcaTes:"  '^''''""'''  ^^^"'^     '^^' 

Leprosy. 

neoplasms,  which  tend  to  ulctme  a  d  1  '^^  ^  formation  of  granulation-like 
skin  and  nerves  u'ctrate,  and  usually  arise  m  connection  with  the 

demonstrating  bac"teria,  and  are  found  ^'  "'°''  "^  '^'  °'''""''^'"y  '"^'hods  of 

in  abundance  in  the  tissues;  but  the 
disease  has  not  yet  been  transmitted 
to  animals. 

Leprosy,  though  formerlv  com- 
mon I^  this  country,  is  nbw  but 
rare!}-  seen,  and  has  then  usually 
been  imported.  In  Iceland,  Xorwav 
Russia,  and  in  the  ICast,  it  is  sti'li 
freciuently  met  wiih,  although  the 
compulsory  separation  of  lepers  en- 
forced in  Norway  is  much  diminish- 
ing the  number  in  that  country.  As 
to  its  causation,  but  little  is  known  ■ 
the  commonly  recei\ed  idea,  that  it 
IS  associated  with  ai  exclusively  lish 
diet,  IS  certainly  negatived  by  the 
fact  that  the  disease  is  known  to  be 

rife    amongst    certain    races    where  — 

either  tish  is  forlmlden  as  an  article   Fig.  2i.-Leprosv  B.\cilli  covTvi^.-n 

coukl  pass  ,t  on,  even  this  is  somewhat  doubtful  ''""''''''^^  '^^^  'be  father 

Tuberoulated  or  Cutaneous  Leprosy  is  the  form  mo=t  .  1 
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period— from  days  to  weeks.  It  may  be  ushered  in  by  a  rigor,  and  the  tem- 
perature IS  usually  of  a  remittent  tvpe.  This  is  followed  by,  or  associated  with 
the  appearance  of  shiny,  red,  hyperacmic  spots,  which  are  from  the  first  infil- 
trated, slightly  raised,  and  hyperaesthetic ;  they  are  usually  located  on  the  forehead 
or  cheeks,  the  eyelids  becoming  cedematous,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thighs,  or 
°"i  u  "'  °^  '^®  forearms.  They  may  fade  away  and  disappear  entirely 
and  then  again  become  evident,  or  fresh  patches  may  be  developed,  and 
always  with  febrile  symptoms  After  a  variable  period  '  tuberculation  '  ensues  ■ 
numbers  ol  little  pink  nodules  form  over  the  site  of  one  or  more  of  the 
erythematous  patches,  and  these  gradually  increase  in  size  and  coalesce,  until 
possibly  they  become  as  large  as  a  walnut  or  hen's  egg,  and  then  are  of  a 

brownish  -  yellow     colour. 
Almost  any  part  of  the  sur- 
face of  the   body   may   be 
invaded  in  this  manner,  but 
the  face  is  especially  prone 
to    be    involved,    and    the 
resulting    disfigurement    is 
very     marked,     a     curious 
leonine    appearance    being 
imparted    to    the    features 
(Fig.  22).     The  nodules  are 
usually  more  or  less  anajs- 
thetic    from    the    pressure 
of    the   infiltration   on    the 
nerves,    and    the    ultimate 
result  of  the   process  may 
vary      considerably,     since 
resol  ution  sometimes  occurs , 
or    the     nodules    may    be 
transformed  into  a  depressed 
and  pigmented  cicatrix,  or 
ulceration  may  ensue.     Vis- 
ceral complications  and  en- 
largement of  the  lymphatic 
glands    follow,    any    fresh 
deposit     being     associated 
with     febrile     phenomena 
The     testes    atrophy,     and 
sexual  power  is  lost  in  both  se.xes.     Death  is  usually  due  to  septic  phenomena 
laryngeal  obstruction,  or  disease  of  the  lungs  or  kidneys;  but  the  patient  may 
live  for  many  years.  ^ 

The  nodules  consist  of  masses  of  granulation  tissue,  and  scattered  through 
them  are  numters  of  large  cells,  containing  multitudes  of  bacilli  (Fig  21) 
Considerable  difficulty  exists  in  cultivating  these  organisms,  but  Ducrey  has 
succeeded  by  using  an  alkaline  medium,  and  excluding  air. 

Anaesthetic,  or  Non-Tuberculated  Leprosy  is  much  the  most  common  form  met 
with  in  hot  climates      The  earliest  phenomena  consist  in  a  certain  amount  of 
malaise  without  appreciable  fever,  together  with  sharp  tingling  or  lancinat- 
ing  pains   along   the    course   of    certain   peripheral   nerves,   and    tenderness 
along  their  course      The  ulnar,  median,  peroneal,  and  saphenous  nerves  are 
those  most  often  affected.     This  is  followed  by  muscular  weakness  running  on 
finally  to  paralysis,  various  modifications  of  sensation,  and  trophic  phenomena 
involving  at  first  only  the  skin,  but  later  on  attacking  both  bones  joints  and' 
muscles.     Circular  yellowish-white  patches  are  observed  in  the  skin  spread- 
ing peripherally,  and  tending  to  run  together,  forming  large  irregular  ovals 
the  border  IS  often  raised,  and  hypersensitive,  but  the  central  portions  liecome 
atrophic  dry,  white,  and  anaesthetic.     The  anicsthesia  gradually  spreads     ,id 
serious  lesions,   partly  due  to  trauma,  partly  arising  from  trophic  changes 


Fig.  22.— Tubercular  Leprosy  of  the   Face 
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(F.g.23).     Interstitial  absorptioLTSboLsofT.'    ^'i,'"  i"^"^""   P^'-^^y^''^ 
hmbs  may  lead  the  fineers  toes  anH  ]^t  ■    ^"^  peripheral  portions  of  the 

whilst  the'  joints  maTrecomelnTl^ed"  KTvoI  '^^""'  "^  ^"^  ^'^^PP-'" 

auKjiosea.     ihe  involved  nerves  can  usually  be 


Fig.  23.— Anesthetic  Leprosy  of  thp  Hax>,. 

siderable  degree  o(  health  and  s  renlth  whSS,  1,        f'"!"'  "■">■  """"  «  ""- 
interfered  with.     Finally  he  LfS  mnSji I  H  h  I'f "'''  T"""  "»  »»'  ™"':1> 

beenT'SVo^rS,;'!?""  "  "'"'™'  '"'•"»'">'  '=""•  ^'h-ugh  a  few  ca«s  have 
S.i:"re™icS.  """"■  '«"  '"i»Ss'iViitate*hl.eTL'SSj 


Actinomycosis. 


a|:;rS^rt£^.-^:-^-^^      occasionally  seen  in  .an. 

oftin^vShTL':  Krrhl?h^rbS:r^f,-  ^r  ■  '^^^^-^  ^-"  ^--^  --- 

turning  these  into  hard  infihrated  Si  ses  .  i"^"^">7''^^''«  ^he  tongue  or  jaw, 
which,  after  a  time,  suppuradon  Trn^m  1.  ''^"  '""^"^  '  "^  <=attle).  in 

abscesses,  which  discharge  ex^ernilK.  TnM  ^  ""^J!?'''  P'^oducing  multiple 

riddled  with  sinuses.     The  pus  from  ^.^hJl^^  ""  diffuse  inflammatory  mL^ 
addition  contains  firm  yelkn  UZttv  hnnf '^''I'^t"^'^  ^yPe.  but  in 

hngers,  and  consisting  ormasi,  of  th'e  ^^l?'  '"^l''^  "'''"  ^'^  '^^'^'«^'  ^y  the 

^^!^^:^  ^ibrZ  itjT~^  When 

m  the  lungs,  whlre  localised  Ipv^ratahl^^^^^^^^^  ^"d  suppuration  ; 

intestinal  canal,  especially  the  vermXrm  nn^f  "^f  "'«ed  ;  m  various  parts  of  the 
■situated,  the  sameVthXical  nhenomp?n^^    ''''.'  a"^''"  the  skin.    Wherever 
the  formation  of  a  localiSumour  ?nThl\^"'^'''l,'^^"^^"'^^^'  ^'^  '  ^^'her 
or  of  .V  diffuse  infiltrating  m^?«^n'   Vu    ^^^^  P^^^'Wy  simulating  an  epulis 
spots.     The  bones  are  StTdequallvwi^^^  ^°™  ^"^  -^P^"  ^'  ^^ny 

carious,  and  extensively  destro^^dlnTt2lffh'°^'  parts,  and  may  be  rendered 
may  become  so  by  involv  ng  'impor  Lt  o  Lns  ^"°?''  ''  ""'  dangerous,  but 
The  commonest  site  for  it  is  cbs^L  th  "^n"  if  "f  /h^'     ^'  '^P'"?  ^""'^-"ination. 
facial  tnmnur  the  ^n-.P3r^„^    T  '°  .^"^ .angle of  the  jaw,  constitutip.r  arer-iro 
m_ur.  the  appearance  of  which  ,s  tolerably  characteristic.     Mfirsi  the 
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mass  has  a  smooth,  regular,  and  even  surface,  and  merges  gradually  into  the 
surrounding  tissues  ;  the  skin  over  it  is  usually  hyperaemic.  As  time  passes, 
little  nodular  excrescences  form  here  and  there  on  the  surface  of  the  tumour, 
and  these  finally  soften,  point,  and  burst,  giving  exit  to  a  small  amount  of 
glutinous  pus,  in  which  the  actinomycotic  nodules  can  be  demonstrated.  When 
all  the  fungus  haslx^n  discharged,  the  abscess  contracts, 'and  the  wound  closes. 
The  cicatrization  induced  by  the  constant  repetition  of  this  process  makes  the 
surface  of  the  mass  curiously  nodular  and  puckered,  and  this  condition,  when 


Fici.  24.— Actinomycosis  ok  Tont.uk.     (Tillmanns.) 

Showing:  ti,  the  mycelial  development  surrounded  by  the  club-shaped  radiat- 
ing processes  ;  h,  a  layer  of  granulation  tissue  surrounding  it ;  c,  a  focus  of 
commencing  suppuration. 


li 


present,  is  almost  pathognomonic.  Trismus  is  an  exceedingly  constant  symptom 
in  the  cervico-facial  form  of  the  disense,  coming  on  early,  and  being  apparently 
independent  of  the  size  of  the  mass  and  its  involvement  of  nerves. 

The  Treatment  most  recently  advised  consists  in  the  administration  of  large 
doses  of  iodide  of  potassium,  which  seems  to  have  almost  as  great  an  influence 
in  this  disease  as  in  syphilis.  At  the  same  time,  surgical  measures  may  lie 
employed.  Extirpation  of  all  the  infiltrated  tissue,  either  by  the  knife  or  by 
vigorous  scraping,  should  be  undertaken,  and  the  part  freely  cauterized  ;  in 
fact,  it  must  be  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  a  diffuse  tubercular 
mass.  This  can,  however,  only  be  very  partially  carried  out  in  the  visceral 
aflections. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TUM0UK3  AND  CYSTS. 

Although  the  term  'tumour'  is  applied  generally  to  any  abnormal 
swell mg  which  may  he  met  with  in  the  body,  yet  for  scientific 
purposes  its  application  is  much  more  limited.     A  tumour  may  be 
(lehned  as  'a  mass  of  new  formation  that  tends  to  grow  or  persist, 
without  fulfilhng  any  physiological  function,  and  with  no  typical 
ermination.       The  fact  that  it  has  no  typical  terminatiori  dis- 
tinguishes It  from  inflammatory  overgrowths,  which  always  tend 
sooner  or  later  to   the   formation   of  fibro-cicatricial   tissue,   or 
some  modification  of  it ;  inflammatory  growths,  moreover,  may 
disappear  completely,  and   often    temporarily  diminish    in    size 
f  ure  hypertrophies  are  excluded  by  this  definition,  since  they 
always  deperid   more   or   less   on   some   increased   physiological 
tunction,   and   are   composed   of    an   increased    development   of 
normal  tissue,  as,  for  instance,  the  blacksmith's  biceps.     Con- 
genital overgrowth  of  a  limb  or  portion  of  a  limb  also  occurs,  and 
is_  known  as  «  gigantism.'     It  cannot  be  looked  on  as  of  the  nature 
ot  a  tumour,  being  merely  an  exaggerated  development  of  normal 
tissues. 

As  to  the  Causes  of  tumours,  but  little  is  known.  Probably 
they  are  all  in  the  first  instance  local  developments,  and  may  be 
lighted  up  by  some  form  of  iiyury  or  irritation,  which  determines 
abnormal  development  of  some  of  the  tissues  of  the  part.  Thus 
a  blo\y  on  the  breast  is  often  responsible  for  an  adenoma ;  the 
irritation  caused  by  smoking  a  clay  pipe  may  produce  epithelioma 
ot  the  hp  and  many  other  illustrations  will  readily  suggest  them- 
selves. Moreover,  even  if,  as  supposed  by  some  pathologists,  the 
carcinomata  and  sarcomata  result  from  parasitic  infection  with 
psorosperms,  it  is  prol)able  that  some  local  irritation  or  breach  of 
surtace  is  needed  to  allow  entrance  to,  or  determine  the  activity 
ot,  the  organisms  ;  thus,  Pagefs  eczema  of  the  nipple,  which  is 
probably  an  evidence  of  psorospermosis,  is  often  followed  by 
scirrhus.  The  hereditary  nature  of  some  malignant  tumours  is 
0  ten  mentioned  as  an  evidence  of  their  constitutional  origin  ;  but 
although  It  may  indicate  a  predisposition  of  the  natif>n^  to  th'^ir 
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development,    some   local    condition    may    usually    he   found   tn 

to  some'  ''•  ^"^"^"'"  i"'  ^"^^^^^^d  ^hat  tumours  may  bed"" 
to  some  excessive  growth  occurring  in  small  portions  of  un 
developed  and  undifferentiated  embryonic  material^or  as  he  term^ 
them,  foetal  residues,  left  among  the  normal  tissues.  These  nnv 
remain  in  a  condition  of  suspended  activity,  until  some  loc  d 
loZYnrT" '^f-'  ^^^^'^P'"^"^.  In  all  these  conditTons.  then 
iS  T  """-f'""  •'  present,  and  a  constitutional  dyscras  a  "; 
blood  change,  if  present  at  all,  is  merely  a  predisposing  factor 

stalroint'^r^h'  f "'"'  ^"!f  l""  great  ^classe's  from  a  cHnical 
standpoint,  viz.,  the  benign  and  the  malignant. 

Benign  or  Simple  Tumours  are  characterized  by  their  develon 

ment  being  strictly  local,  by  their  more  or  less  exact    imitat  on" 

vh!?h  ^'^"^Tl^y  en-'-^Psuled,  and    by  their   method  ofl^owth' 

I  ucfur?     Th.r-'  P^°'^f^P^'°"  «f .-"  the  cells  constituting  th^; 
structure.     There  is  no  tendency  to  infiltrate  or  invade  surround 

l^ietZV'^'f  r.^  merely  pushed  aside  and  com^Jesse  ™W 
itself  is  mble"       tZ  """""'7'  T^'^''  '-^^"^""^^  the  lu'mou'r 
of  fibrn^ntn   1      .•         ''''P'"^^  'f  ^"'""'^^  ^'y  '-^^  ensheathing  layer 
of  fibro-cellular  tissue,  caused  by  th^  chronic  irritation  and  in 
fkmmat.on  engendered  by  their  growth  and  development  'hence 

uncLm'on^'^Ti^  '""'^^''^*'^  V'"'  ^^^^'  ^"^  recurrence  arc 
SeredTtTv  hm  .7  "''  ."°*  unfrequently  multiple,  and  may  be 
tional  'ah.;  Thi  characters  are  no  evidence  of  a  constitu- 
tional taint.  1  hey  never  give  rise  to  a  fatal  issue  excenf  wh^n 
their  contmued    growth    causes    pressure   on  ImporS  sTruc 

On  the  other  hand,  Malignant  Tumours,  if  not  removed  bv 
operation,  are  almost  invariably  fatal.  The  followwlre  the 
chief  characteristics  of  malignancy:  (i)  The  pr^maTv^owth  k 

and' cL^sSr  bu?  "t^P''-     ^'^  ''  tLds  ^toTog/esf  :t:fdily 
/oTtk     1       !  ^j'       ,      ^^'th    varying   rapidity    in   different    cases 
3)  The  loca    development  is  characterized^  by  an  infiltration  of 
he   surrounding   tissues,   which    are   gradually  replaced      v  the 
tumour  substance.     A  capsule  is  thus  farely  foLed  or  if  Z  aU 
on  y  in  the  early  stages,  and  hence  the  limits  of  tfe  growth  are 
Z\u     ""^^^  ^!^^^-      Moreover,  many  varieties  tend^ to  spread 
irni/h       "^  '^'  ^^'''""^   lymphatics,  and  hence,  afthougnhe 
growth   may  appear   to   have  been  completely  removed    recur 
rences  are  very  common,  owing   to   the  non^removaT  of  these 
prolongations  (or,  as  they  are  termed  by  the  lay  pubnc,<  roots  •) 
of  the  disease  into  apparently  normal   tissue.      If  a  mali^nan 
no"rTcu;"'Th'"  •'''  ^^-'fi-^ions,  is  completely  remove"?  if  doe 
h°*  h  ?  ^  impossibility  of  knowing  whether  a!!  the  grovvth 

has  been  removed,  or  how  far  it  has  extended  into  the  surround 

eSces""r!)  WheT""'!'  ''''  ^'^  '^^^"^"^  manifestatfon  of  recur-' 
leads  ;o  ^il^^-  ^  "^^''^"^"t  tumour  invades  the  skin,  it  usually 
leads  to  ulceration,  and  then  not  unfrequently  a  foul  fungating 
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niass  may  result  (the  fungus  ha'tnatodes  of  the  older  patholoLnsts). 

5)    Secondary    deposits     are     usually    found    hi    neighbouring 
lymphatics  or  distant  viscera.     (6)  An  apyrexial  cachexia  is  pro 
(luced   as  a  result  partly  of  the  pain,  partly  of  the  pressure  of  the 
growth  on  important  structures,  interfering  with  their  function 
and   in    part   possibly  due  to  the  absorption  of  toxic  products 
(  eveloped  in  the  tumour.     The  patient  looks  thin  and  emaciated, 
the  tace  drawn  and  with  an  appearance  of  suffering  upon  it  ;  the 
appetite  IS  impaired,  and  the  skin  often  sallow  and  earthy-looking 
(7)  I'lnally,  death  ends  the  scene,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
or  suffering.  * 

The  degree  of  malignancy  varies  with  different  tumours. 
In  some  the  local  phenomena  predominate,  whilst  in  others  the 
constitutional  symptoms  are  the  more  important.  Thus,  rodent 
ulcer  IS  slow  in  its  progress,  and  produces  no  visceral  deposits;  it 
destroys  life  merely  by  implication  of  vital  parts.  Melanotic 
sarcoma,  on  the  other  hand,  may  produce  only  a  small  primary 
growth,  but  the  most  extensively  diffused  secondary  deposits  may 
tonn  in  the  viscera.  The  sarcomata  are  very  frequently  dissemi- 
nated by  the  blood-stream,  and  hence  secondary  growths  are  not 
common  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  whilst  the  carcinomata  spread 

>\  '"f^^•^^  ^^^  lymphatics.  Even  among  the  latter  con- 
siderable differences  are  met  with  ;  thus,  in  glandular  cancer 
secondary  growths  occur  both  in  the  lymphatics  and  the  viscera  • 
w-hilst  in  squamous  epithelioma  neighbouring  lymphatics  are 
aliected,  but  the  viscera  generally  escape.  The  term  semi- 
malignant  IS  sometimes  applied  to  those  growt:  .  which  are  on 
the  borderland  between  the  malignant  and  benign. 

Th3  Classification  of  Tumours  is  conducted  along  lines  partly 
anatomical,  partly  embryological  ;  and  on  these  grounds  the 
tolhnving  groups  are  described  : 

I.  Tumours  derived  from  mesoblastic  tissue,  or,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  the  Connective  Tissue  Group  : 

(i)  Embryonic  connective  tissue  tumours: 

(a)  Myxoma  (mucoid  tumour). 

(b)  Sarcoma. 

(2)  Fully-developed  connective  tissue  : 

(a)  Lipoma  (fatty  tumour). 

(b)  Fibroma  (fibrous  tumour). 

(c)  Chondroma  (cartilaginous  tumour). 

(d)  Osteoma  (bony  tumour). 

(e)  Myoma  (muscle  tumour). 

(/)  Neuroma  (tumour  in  connection  with  nerves). 
(^)  Angioma  (tumour  composed  of  bloodvessels). 
{h)  Odontoma  (tumour  connected  with  the  teeth). 
(0  Lymphadenoma,  or  lymphangioma  (tumours  of 
lymphatic  origin). 
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r.r^Li}^^'T^Z^  '^''"''^''  ^'''"'  epiblastic  or  hypoblastic  structures, 
or  Epithelial  Tumours  : 

(i)  Innocent  varieties : 

(a)  Papilloma  (wart-like  growth). 

(Ij)  Adenoma  (glandular  new  formation). 
(2)  Mahgnarit  growths,  or  tlie  carcinomata : 

(a)  Epithelioma  (cancer  of  skin  or  mucous  mem- 
brane). 

{l>)  Rodent  ulcer  (cancer  of  sebaceous  glands). 

(c)  Columnar  carcinoma  (cancer  arising  from  tubular 
glands,  e.g.,  Lieiierkuhn's  follicles,  or  from 
ducts  lined  with  columnar  epithelium). 

(a)  Acinous  carcinoma  (cancer  arising  in  glands 
with  spheroidal  epithelium). 

I.  The  Connective  Tissue  Group  of  Tumours  :  (i)  Tumours 
composed  of  Embryonic  Connective  Tissue. 
Myxoma.— A  myxoma  is  a  tumour  consisting  of  connective 
tissue  ce  Is,  surrounded  and  separated  from  eacli  other  by  an 
mtercelular  substance  of  a  mucoid  character ;  a  similar  type  of 
materia  occurs  normally  in  tlie  substance  of  the  umbilical  cord. 
1  he  cells  are  usually  triangular  in  shape,  and  present  long  branched 
processes  which  interlace  with  those  from  adjacent  cells  {Vig.  25) 


Fig.  25.-MVXOMATOU.S  Tissue,  showing  the  Stellate  Cells  with  their 
Branching  Processes  separated  hv  Translucent  Intercellllar 
Substance.     (Tillmanns.)  ^-MtKLtLLLLAR 

The  intercellular  substance  is  homogeneous  and  translucent,  con- 
taming  wandering  connective  tissue  corpuscles,  and  trax-ersed  by 
bloodvessels  ;  the  density  of  the  tumour  varies  inversely  with 
the  amount  of  this  intercellular  substance.  Myxomata  occur  as 
rounded  tumours,  perhaps  lobulated,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
mucous  membranes-..^.,  the  face,  intestine,  and  bladder  ;  they 
also  grow  in  the  sheaths  of  nerves,  and  are  the  commonest  form 
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of  simple  tumour  of  the  spinal  cord.  Mucous  polypi  of  the  nose 
are  by  most  surgeons  considered  to  be  of  this  nature,  although 
;;ome  rhinologists  look  on  them  as  merely  consisting  of  cedematous 
granulation  tissue.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  this  form  of  growth 
to  be  associated  with  sarcoma,  and  hence  a  thorough  and  early 
removal  of  the  mass  is  always  called  for. 

Sarcoma  (Greek, o-apf,  flesh  =  a  flesh-like  tumour).— By  a  sarcoma 
IS  meant  a  tumour  formed  from  some  form  of  immature  connective 
tissue  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  consists  of  cells  of  varying  size  and  shape, 
held  together  by  a  delicate  reticulum,  which  penetrates  between 
each  of  the  cellular  elements.  The  structure  is,  thus,  not  unlike 
that  of  inflammatory  new  formations,  but  differs  from  it  in  that 
there  is  a  considerable  tendency  to  develop  into  higher  types  of 
tissue,  such  as  bone,  cartilage,  etc.,  although  the  embryonic 
character  of  the  growth  still  persists  at  the  periphery.  From 
carcinoma  it  is  recognised  by  the  fact  that  in  all  except  the 
alveolar  sarcomata  the  structure  is  more  or  less  uniform,  and  the 
cells  are  not  grouped  in  alveoli  separated  from  one  another  by 
stroma  ;  moreover,  the  intercellular  substance  does  not  penetrate 
between  the  epithelial  cells  of  a  cancer,  whereas,  with  suitable 
precautions,  it  can  always  be  demonstrated  between  the  cells  of  a 
sarcoma. 

A  sarcoma  always  arises  from  pre-existing  connective  tissue, 
and  hence  is  of  mesoblastic  origin  ;  occasionally,  however,  it  starts 
from  the  deeper  parts  of  the  skin,  but  even  here  it  is  probably 
derived  from  the  same  embryological  basis.  It  may  be  at  fir^t 
well  defined,  and  even  in  some  cases  encapsuled  ;  but  many  forms 
from  the  first,  and  all  later  on,  tend  to  infiltrate  the  surrounding 
tissues,  replacing  them  with  their  own  particular  structure,  a 
process  which  can  be  well  observed  in  sarcomata  of  muscles  The 
blood-supply  is  very  abundant,  and,  indeed,  may  be  so  free  as  to 
cause  the  tumour  to  pulsate.  The  vessels  practically  consist  of 
spaces  or  clefts  within  the  tumour  substance,  and  are  lined  merely 
by  the  most  delicate  endothehum ;  the  arteries  and  veins  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  also  much  dilated.  Interstitial  haemorrhage 
IS  frequently  met  with,  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  vessel  walls, 
and  cysts  may  in  this  way  be  produced  ;  in  cases  where  the 
hemorrhage  is  mixed  with  the  debris  of  sarcomatous  tissue,  it 
may  constitute  what  is  known  as  a  malignant  blood-cyst.  Dis- 
semination is  usually  dependent  on  the  relation  of  the  tumour  to 
the  veins.  As  already  stated,  the  veins  are  simply  spaces  hollowed 
out  of  the  tumour  substance  ;  into  and  along  these  the  sarcomatous 
tissue  may  burrow,  until  the  apex  of  this  intravenous  growth 
projects  into  the  lumen  of  a  vessel  in  which  the  blood  is  freely 
circulating.  It  is  then  likely  to  be  detached,  possibly  as  the 
result  of  some  mechanical  injury,  and  may  be  carried  as  a 
malignant  embolus  to  any  part  of  the  body  ;  if  a  large  portion  is 
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set  free,  it  may  lodge  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  or  in  the 
ings,  and  cause  a  fatal  result.     Smaller  emboli  are  either  detained 

riUln  ""^'"'i"''^^'''^'^!;""^'','  '"to  the  general  circulation,  giving 
rise  to  secondary  growths  wherever  they  are  arrested  ;  it  is  quite 
possible   that    general   visceral    implication    is   secondary  to  the 

ne  r.":?!  "''"T^':- •  -^"^'""^^  ''  '^""^^■"  ^'  '^  th«  exisUce  of 
nerves  or  lymphatics  in  sarcomata;  occasionally,  however,  dis- 

es?il  .  u  .h'""-'."t  '>:"'P'l'r^''!'-'^«-»^^.  and  sarcoma  of  the  tonsil, 
testis,  and  thyroid  body.  Various  secondn>y  changes  are  apt  to 
occur  in  the  sarcomata,  e.g.,  fatty  degeneration,  mucoid  soften  nL 
com-  ;r"r"  /'''^''  "'r'^'  -'^ification  is  not  uncommon.  Saf-' 
S^!  o^rv-'n "  ^Se"'^"^"''^  accompanied  by  a  growth  of  car- 
On  naked-eye  examination,  a  sarcoma  presents  a  more  or  less 
homogeneous  appearance,  the  colour  varying  with  the  amount  of 

the  blood-supply,  from  a  grayish- 
white  in  the  fibro-sarcomata  to  a 
deep  maroon  colour  in  the  mye- 
loid. On  scraping  the  cut  surface, 
nothing  as  a  rule  escapes,  except 
when  the  tumour  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  body  for  some 
time,  and  thus  the  cohesion  of  the 
cells  impaired  ;  a  milky  juice  may 
then  sometimes  be  obtained;  in 
myeloid  sarcoma,  a  slimy  fluid 
escapes,  which  in  no  way  resembles 
that  obtained  from  a  cancer. 

This  form  of  malignant  disease 
occurs  most  commonly  in  young 

c  ,  mcLr  S"  "  "«"'  ■"  ••""°""''  ■•"""•  often  tmJgneouta 
U  Ts  Ift  lTu„  "''  'f  t^'^^'y  ^'C'lar,  and  may  even  pulsate" 
It   IS  soft    like  granulation   tissue,  and   usually  mows  ranidiv 

w   «  is  tteZilv""  l'^"""'-^  i,  ('•'    T'.e  ' -n„X,  S 
iu^coma  IS  exceedingly  malignant,  infi  tratin^  surroundincr  narf« 
and  early  giving  rise  to  secondary  deposits  ;  fhe"ympS  Jla"„ds 


F^G.  26.— Small  Round  -  celled 
Sarcoma  inkiltratinu  Muscular 
Tissue.     (Tillmanns.) 
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are  not  unfrequently  affected  in  this  variety.  Any  part  of  the 
iKxly  may  he  involved,  and  it  may  he  met  with  at  any  aee. 
(11.)  1  he  layge  round-celled  sanonia  is  made  up  of  hirger  cells,  which 
contain  one  or  two  large  oval  nuclei  with  an  abundant  protoplasm 
around.  A  well-marked  stroma  is  interspersed  between  the  celk, 
and  an  alveolar  arrangement  is  sometimes  present  ;  it  occurs  in 
the  same  position  as  the  former,  but  is  rather  less  malignant, 
(ni.)  Lymphosarcoma  is  very  similar  in  structure ;  the  cells,  how- 
ever, are  small,  and  the  intercellular  substance  of  a  delicate 
reticular  nature,  corresponding  to  the  retiform  tissue  commonly 
met  with  m  lymphatic  glands.  Such  tumours  grow  rapidly,  and 
are  exceedingly  malignant ;  they  usually  start  in  lymphatic  glands, 
or  in  t  ic  lymphoid  tissue  of  mucous  membranes,  and  are  dissemi- 
nated by  means  of  the  lymphatics.  For  the  clinical  characters  of 
these  tumours,  see  Chapter  XI.  (iv.)  Glioma  or  f^lio-sarcoma  is  prob- 
ably a  variety  of  round-celled  sarcoma  which  deve'ops  in  connec- 
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Fig.  27.— Spindle-celled  Sarcoma 

The  individual  cells  have  t)een  separated,  and  the  characteri 

seen. 


Stic  nuclei  can  be 
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tion  with  the  nervous  system,  although  there  is  some  little  doubt 
as  to  whether  it  should  be  considered  a  sarcoma  at  all.  It  consists 
of  round  cells  from  which  a  number  of  delicate  filamentous  pro- 
cesses are  furnished  ;  they  probably  originate  from  the  neuroglia 
the  cells  of  which  they  much  resemble.  Gliomata  are  found  grow- 
ing from  the  retina  in  children,  forming  tumours  which,  situated 
at  first  within  the  eye,  tend  to  pass  along  the  lymph  spaces 
surrounding  the  bloodvessels  into  the  orbit,  and  also  to  spread 
backwards  along  the  optic  nerve  to  the  optic  chiasma,  and  thence 
downwards  to  the  opposite  eye,  or  upwards  to  the  brain.  They 
are  also  found  as  primary  growths  in  the  cerebral  substance,  and 
sometimes  m  the  spinal  cord.  They  have  no  general  malignancy 
hut  may  tend  to  destroy  life  as  a  result  of  their  local  development. 
('Jj  Spindle-celled  Sarcomata  (Fig.  27)  consist  of  large  or  small 
spindle  cells,  which  arc  often  arranged  in  a  somewhat  fasciculated 
manner  with  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  intercellular  substance. 
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When  consisting  of  small  cells,  the  tumour  grows  rapidly,  and  is 
somewhat  firmer  and  less  succulent  than  the  round-cellecl  variety 
«"'"«  f «fes  the  intercellular  substance  is  very  abundant,  and 
so  hbrillated  in  character  as  to  cause  the  tumour  to  be  known  as 
a  hbro-sarcoma  (the  '  recurrent  fibroid  '  of  Paget).     They  may 
originate  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but  more  especially  from  fibrous 
aponeuroses,  fascia.',  tendons,  etc.,  constituting  localized  growths 
which  are  at  first  tolerably  well  defined,  but  later  on  invade  and' 
infiltrate  surrounding  parts.     When  growing  rapidly,  the  cells 
tend  to  become  less  fusiform  in  shape,  and  may  even  approach  to 
the  round  cell  in  character,  after  passing  through  a  stage  known 
as  the  oval  or  oat-shaped  sarcoma.     These  tumours,  consisting  of 
small  spindle  cells,  are  usually  very  malignant  in  character,  except 
when  of  the  hbro-sarcomatous  character,  and  then  the  tendency  to 
become  disseminated  is  less  marked,  although  there  is  usually  a 
considerable   risk   of  local    recurrence.      The   large   spindle -celled 
sarcomata  are  softer  and  of  a  deeper  colour  than  the  former.    They 
grow  from  the  fibrous  tissues,  and  not   uncommonly  from   the 
viscera.      The  congenital  sarcoma  of  the  kidney  is  of  this  nature 
though  some  of  the  cells  become  transversely  striated,  looking  like 
""f  f  ^     ,  fj  ^^""^  tumours  are  sometimes  called  '  myo-sarcomata.' 
{c)  Myeloid  Sarcomata  (Fig.  28)  are  characterized  by  the  pre- 
sence of  large  numbers  of  multi-nucleated  giant  cells  (myeloblaxes), 
imbedded  m  a  considerable  quantity  of  round  or  spindle  cells,  the 
intercellular  substance  being  usually  of  a  gelatinous  nature.     The 
myeloid  cells  vary  a  good  deal  in  size,  but  always  contain  a  large 
number  of  distinct  nuclei,  which  are  not  distributed  regularly  in 
he  periphery  of  the  cell,   as  in  the  case  of  the  giant  cells  of 
tubercle ;    they  may  be    regular    in   outline,    or    prolonged    into 
numerous  mterlacing  processes,  although  these  latter  are  usually 
not  very  evident.     There  is  also  no  definite  arrangement  of  cells 
around    them   as    in    the  tubercular   giant-cell    systems.     These 
tumours  are  soft  in  consistency,  and  on  scraping  a  slimy  fluid  is 
obtained      They  are  exceedingly  vascular,  and  may  even  pulsate. 
Hemorrhage  into  their  substance  is  commonly  met  with;  giving 
rise  to  cysts  filled  with  serum  and  a  yellowish  fibrinous  clot  stained 
with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood.    When  fresh,  the  growintr 
edge  is  of  a  dark  maroon  colour  on  section,  and  has  been  likened 
to  the  appearance   of  a  pomegranate;  when  preserved  in  spirit, 
they  are  always  of  a  characteristic  brown  colour,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  ha^matin.     They  are  the  least  malignant  of  all  the 
sarcomata   but  rarely  or  never  giving  rise  to  secondary  growths, 
ei  her   in   the   lymphatic   glands   or   viscera.      Their  growth   is 
tolerably   rapid,    and    they   may   attain    enormous    dimensions. 
Myeloid  sarcoma  is  almost  invariably  found  growing  from  bones  ; 
YVTif  P^':t•^"^^^S'tes,  symptoms,  and  treatment,   see  Chapter 
AVlll.      A  certain   amount   of  doubt   has  been   suggested   re- 
cently as  to  whether  these  tumours  should  be  included  amongst 
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the  sarcomata,  since  their  clinical  history  and  progress  are  so 
benign,  and  the  term  '  myeloma  '  has  been  suggested  for  them,  as 
indicating  in  measure  their  nature  and  structure. 

(ci)  Alveolar  Sarcoma  (iMg.  29)  is  a  variety  in  which  the  cells 
are  grouped  together  in  alveoli,  separated  by  a  distinct  fibrous 
stroma.  Hence,  on  microscopic  examination  they  somewhat 
( losely  resemble  cancer  ;  but  on  carefully  pencilling  a  section 
with  a  camel's -hair  brush,  it  will  be  found  that  the  stroma 
sends  delicate  prolongations  between  each  of   the  cells.      This 


Fiii.  28. -Myeloid  Sarcoma,  showinc;  the  Multi-nucleaxed  Myeloid 
Cells  (Myeloplaxes)  lvinc;  amongst  the  moke  abundant  Spindle 
Cells. J  [(Green's  Patmolooy.) 

type  of  tumour  is  most  commonly  found  growing  from  the  skin, 
and  is  occasionally  of  the  melanotic  type.  It  is  always  exceed- 
ingly malignant. 

(/)  Melanotic  Sarcoma  is  perhaps  the  most  intensely  virulent  of 
all  this  group  of  tumours.  It  almost  invariably  originates  from 
pigmented  structures,  e.g.,  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin  or  the 
retina.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  met  with  growing  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lips  and  gums.  It  consists  of  round  or 
spindle  cells,  often  arranged  in  alveoli,  whilst  in  other  cases  club- 
shaped  processes  of  epithelium  may  penetrate  into  the  subjacent 
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tissues,  thus  causing  them  to  resemble  ^oitMi^.      ^u 
promment  feature  is  the  brown  colour  exHhSilu  ^^^  """"^ 
to  a  deposit  within  the  cells  oFgranuTes  of  rieanin^  rf""  °'''"^' 
of  this  pigmentation  varies  considerably   soreTumn„rh' •'''"°?' 
deep  brown  or  brownish-blark  mU.t^^AH^    cumours  being  of  a 

of  flattened  plaques?  whiirotrers^rnf     '"  "^^^ 
nature,  and  show  but  sSt  disroVro.-       ""  "^o':^  Papillomatous 
rapidly.      The   growth    early  Ipreids   r'the'^''^'"^.  'f  ^^°"''"^^ 
glands,  and  secondary  deposits  [ntL      •  "^^rest  lymphatic 

great  is  the  malignancy",  thTac^coTding^:ESseTrf  t^f^""  '° 
growth  has  attained  the  size  of  a  filh^r/  l^  i  1  '  ^'^^  Pnmary 
little  value.  The  origina  tumour  s  no;  trl  T'^'^'"*  ''^  «^  ^'^' 
the  secondary  deposit!  are  sSr  y"ch Tr acte^i^^^^^^^^  f  ^ 

rather  than  by  their  size,  scarcely  L  or^nt  hi  it ly  flebg t? 


-,.      .  ^.   .,        ^''°- ^9.-Alveolar  Sakcoma.     (Tu.lmaxxs  )        -  — , 
Ine  individual  cp11«  in  fi,„     i       i-         .  e— -J 

but  in  realit; there  il  a  Sa  n  a^'"?  T^'"^"^'>-  •>'"^'  *"  ^^'-^  -ntac. 
between  each  of  them       "'^*^'"  ^^"""t  of  .ntercelh.lar  substance  placed 

quS^^h^;;^,:^'];^-^- ;^-  «^-t'!f"^  "^^^  -^'''  - 

Sarcoma,  parts  of  the  irovvth  ?;.l  '  ^^^'"^'°°^^' °^"P^«^if<>™ 
leaving  columns  of  cells ?™l.rT  ^-V  '""™'''  degeneration, 
by  loose  connective     issue  c^ont?  '"  P^^'^'^"'''"  "^^""er,  separatee 

frequently  in  connectio?  witnt  s"  li^'r":/  \'  "^?"  '"^^^ 
membranes.  saluary  glands  and  mucous 

^o^^^%SL^''^^^l^^^  ijyemoval  as  early  and 
in  cases  where  the  tumou  l^n.  ;' jo'^'-'-^Wy  s'mple  matter 
rence  is  very  likely  to  follow  Z)Tt^'  '^"'  '''''  ^ere  recur- 
away,  and  a  good  mar^nn  of  H.  ?  ?'  'i  ^'"P'"'"  '^  ^^'"^  ^aken 
the  growth  is  more  diffu  e  t^ie  onW  h'"'"r  ''■-  ^''^^^^'  however, 
the  tumour,  so  as  to  ge  beyond  Us^nS?  fv  '"  '""'"^  ^^'^^'^  "^ 
of  such  cases  is  e.^tremeiy  bad  '^  '"'''^'  '  ^^«  prognosis 
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In  hopelessly  inoperahle  cases  somewhat  similar  measures  have 
been  employed  as  for  the  similar  stage  of  cancer  (vide  p.  i6^) 
Several  cures  have  now  been  recorded  from  the  use  of  Colev's 
fluid  which  consists  of  a  sterilized  culture  of  the  Strebtocomis 
evystpelatts  and  Micrococcus  prodigiosus  in  bouillon.  This  fluid  is 
usual  y  intensely  toxic,  and  the  injections,  commencing  with  doses 
of  halt  a  mmim,  are  gradually  increased  ;  severe  reaction  usually 
follows  and  the  surgeon  should  aim  at  obtaining  two  or  three 
such  eff-ects  each  week.  The  fluid  is  introduced  partly  into  the 
abdominal  wall,  and  partly  into,  or  around,  the  tumour.  In 
fayourable  cases  the  growth  gradually  dwindles  away.  The 
spindle-celled  sarcomata  are  apparently  the  most  suitable  for  this 
treatment,  whilst  ossifying  and  melano-sarcomata  are  but  little,  if 

lit  clllj  SiTGCtGCl. 

(2)  Tumours  consisting  of  Fully-developed  Connective  Tissue. 

Lipoma.--A  fatty  tumour  consists  of  a  localized  overgrowth  of 
fihro-cellular  tissue,   infiltrated  with  fat.     On  microscopical  ex- 
amination It  differs  in  no  respect  from  ordinary  adipose  tissue 
and  is  not  very  freely  supplied  with  blood-vessels 

When  localized  (Fig.   30),  it  forms  a  tumour,  soft  and  semi- 
fluctuating  in  consistence,  rounded  and  lobulated  in  outline,  and 
it  occurring  in  the  subcu- 
taneous   tissues,   the    skin 
becomes  dimpled  on  mov- 
ing the  tumour  from  side 
to  side,  owing  to  the  adhe- 
sion  of  fibrous   trabecuhp 
passing  from  the  capsule  of 
thetumourtotheskin.  The 
growth    is  usually  encap- 
suled  and  freely  moveable ; 
but  if  exposed  to  pressure 
or  friction,  as  when  situated 
on  the  shoulder  of  a  man 
and  rubbed  by  the  braces, 
it     may     become      firmly 
adherent    to    surrounding 
structures.     Such  growths 
are  either  single  or  multiple, 
in  the  latter  case  perhaps 
occurring  in  hundreds,  and 

are  most  commonly  found  about  the  trunk  or  in  the  upper  limbs 
It  has  been  stated  that  lipomata  travel   from  one  point  of  the 

HnnLfl  ''Tf '  ^'V^''  '''^*'°"  "^  ^'''^''^y^  ^"t  >t  is  somewhat 
doubtful  whether  this  ever  occurs.  Occasionally  subcutaneous 
tumours  l)ecome  pedunculated  and  pendulous. 

By  the  term  Diffiise  Lipoma  is  meant  a  diffuse  fatty  infiitrution 


fit;.  30  —Lipoma,  showixc;  Cmaracterestic 
LoHULATED  OuTLiNK      (Fkom  King's 

CoLLlidl-:    MuSKUM.i 
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of  the  subcutaneous  parts  of  some  region  of  the  body,  especially 
beneath  the  chin  and  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  often  in  the 
pubic  region.  Sometimes  these  growths  are  very  numerous,  and 
they  are  specially  characterized  by  being  symmetrical.  They 
usually  occur  in  individuals  who  drink  freely  and  take  but  little 
exercise.  Their  size  often  diminishes  on  limiting  the  amount  of 
alcohol  and  making  the  patient  do  some  physical  work. 

Occasionally  the  connective-tissue  basis  of  these  tumours 
undergoes  various  modifications;  e.g.,  it  may  become  increased  in 
amount,  constituting  a  Fibro-lipoma,  or  it  may  be  transformed  into 
mucoid  tissue,  thus  forming  a  Myxolipoma  ;  or,  again,  the  vessels 
may  become  dilated,  originating  a  Naevo-lipoma  ;  and  even  a  Sarco- 
lipoma  may  arise,  owing  to  a  sarcomatous  change  involving  the 
connective  tissue. 

Localized  or  diffused  overgrowths  are  often  met  with  in  the 
sub-peritoneal  fatty  tissue,  constituting  Subserous  Lipomata.  They 
occur  not  unfrequently  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and 
have  a  tendency  to  extend  into  the  inguinal  and  crural  canals, 
constituting  the  so-called  fatty  tumour  in  these  parts.  By  their 
traction  a  process  of  peritoneum  may  eventually  be  drawn  down, 
and  a  true  hernia  produced.  A  similar  condition  also  arises  in 
the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  small  pedunculated  masses  of  fat 
projecting  through  congenital  or  acquired  openings  in  the  linea 
alba  or  Imea  semilunaris.  They  are  sometimes  known  as  Fatty 
Herniae  of  the  Linea  Alba,  and  are  usually  extremely  painful,  owing 
to  the  implication  of  the  peritoneum. 

Lipoma  Arborescens  is  the  term  applied  to  an  outgrowth  of  fatty 
tissue  forming  a  number  of  delicate  villi,  which  is  met  with  in  the 
interior  of  joints,  and  is  usually  associated  with  osteo-arthritis. 
Ihere  is  often  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  intra- 
articular fluid,  and  the  condition  has  then  been  designated 
*  synovitis  lipomatosus.' 

The  Treatment  of  lipomata  consists,  as  a  rule,  in  their  removal. 
When  they  are  loosely  encapsuled,  this  is  a  very  simple  matter  ; 
but  if  there  are  many  adhesions  it  may  not  be  so  easy.  In  the 
diffuse  forms,  it  is  of  very  little  use  operating,  dietetic  and  hygienic 
measures  being  substituted.  Liquor  potassae,  administered  in- 
ternally, has  been  recommended,  but  we  have  no  experience  of 
its  use.  Occasionally,  an  operation  may  be  called  for,  and  then  it 
IS  wise  to  cut  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  tumour  at  once, 
and  deal  with  each  half  separately,  dissecting  it  away  from  its 
deep  attachments. 

Fibromata  consist  of  overgrowths  of  fibrous  tissue ;  they  were 
formerly  divided  into  two  groups,  the  hard  and  the  soft,  and 
although  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  them,  it  is  a 
useful  clinical  distinction. 

The  Hard  Fibroma  is  composed  of  firm  dense  tissue,  which  creaks 
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trabecule  o  V^^  -^"'^'^'J^"  "^P^?"^  ^"^*^^«  showing  numerous 
wfth  ^n  .  f  5  ^"  a".^  ^^'^^'  ^'""^^^  ^"  character  to  those  met 
with  m  a  tendon.     Microscopically,  interlacing  fibrill*  are  seen 

v^^ls'VZTu  rr^'''  ---tricallyiround  the  bS 
vessels ,  there  are  but  few  nucleated  cells  in  the  more  slowlv 

?lZu"Ji  ZZ'-  -^'^  ""^^"^^^.  ^"PP^y  -'  -  -  rule  defeS! 
caosulf  and  th^^  are  sometimes  present,  especially  in  the 

capsule,  and  these,  if  opened  by  ulceration,  may  lead  to  profuse 

hbrrs'tsirTfrd'fih'^  7"^  '^^"^  ^^P*  «P-  bythe'dens: 
ttDrous  tissue.     Hard  fibromata  are  met  with  in  the  form  of  edulis 
fibrous  polypus  of  the  nose,  keloid,  and  as  the  so-called  M«}«/S 
cutaneous  nodule.     This  latter  rnnH;f;«„  \r.  ^  j^utnjui,  iuu 

than  m^n  •  Tf  "^^/atter  condition  is  more  common  m  women 
than  men  it  consists  in  the  formation  of  many  small  sub- 
cutaneous tumours  which  are  evident  rather  to  the  LcT  han  to 
ne  ve'fibrml  'h'  °h'"  ^-ciuiskely  painful.  No  connection  with 
nerve  hbnllae  has  been  traced,  although  such  probably  exists 
'"snft'T?^ '^  ^'f^'.'^^^d^^tely  on  removal  of  the  tumours.  ' 
soft  Fibromata  develop  as  localized  overgrowths  of  the  sub- 

flb™«,^nf?^f°"u""''^*^^^"^'   °^   ^'   the   so-called   MoUuscum 

of  the^roLh     '^'°-  .  ^"  ?"  ^"""'-  "^^^  ""^^y   different  for^ 
ot  the  growth  are  met  with;  sometimes  a  development  of  small 
nodules  occurs  scattered  widely  over  the  surface,  usuaHy  pinkTsh 
"soSed   ^ith'^r"  ''^"^  ^r"^^^*  ^°^^"^^^^d  ■'  thes^eTay  be 

Srrit  mS  :^^fT^^z:n^^^s^ 

r  S^scX^lTtl^l  Sr  ^  ■'  '''  --"^^  PachydL.t^ 

Chondroma.  — Cartilaginous  tumours  are  met  with  growing 
either  in  connection  with  bones  or  in  certain  soft  tSues^  Th^v 
consist  of  hyaline  cartilage,  which,  instead  of  being  uMform  in 

oc^rsiTitT'^  °V'T^^  ''  ''  *^^  -^^^"1^^  en^ds  of  bo'es" 
occurs  in  the  form  of  pellets  or  nodules  of  varying  size    held 

together  by  vascular  connective  tissue,  which  may^evfn  penetrate 
into  the  substance  of  the  cartilage.  The  cells  Ire  afso  less 
regular  in  shape  than  is  the  case  ^?ith  normal  cartHage?  and  are 
not  arranged  according  to  any  definite  plan.  ^  ' 

WheZZTlV'^  ^^^l^  *°  ^''°"^"  ^^^''^^^^  ^"d  even  ossified. 
ZiZ  r^i'fnl  .""^  Pt'*l  '".^y  ""^^'■S°  ^  "^"^°id  change, 

fr^eedindv  fonf  '  Th^  '"^'"'''  '^  ''^'''  ''  ^^"'''''^^'  becomes 
thetr  Sfh  U  ^y  ^'^  "P^  uncommonly  accompanied  in 

their  growth  by  sarcomatous  and  other  elements. 

from  tnefthTh?  ^''"'  f^'  ^'"^  ^/""'  ^^^ondromata  usually  start 
[nJ?l    A  ?  periosteum,  and  are  independent  of  the  epiphv- 

seal  cartilage,  although  it  has  been  sugge^ed  by  Virchow^Kt 

Sla'd^roST  '"",  ^-r'"^^  'J  '^'^^^^^^  whichtrbtn 
cnspiaced  trom   its  usual  situation  during  an  attack  of  rickets 

They  constitute  firm  lobulated  encapsuled"  tun  ovirs,  and  g"  e  r£ 

ID 
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to  no  pain,  except  when  they  encroach  on  neighbouring  nerves 
1  hey  often  attain  a  great  size.  The  growth  may  extend 
secondarily  into  the  medullary  canal,  and  thus  cause  true  enlarge- 
ment of  the  bone  ;  or  it  may  erode  the  compact  tissue,  and  cause 
spontaneous  fracture.  Amputation  of  the  limb  will  probably  be 
called  for,  unless  the  case  comes  under  observation  in  the  early 
stages,  when  the  tumour  can  be  gouged  or  scraped  away. 

They  may  also  originate /ww  the  smaller  bones,  and  then  usually 
trom  those  of  the  hand  or  foot  (Fig.   31).     In  such  cases  the 

growth  commences  in  the  interior  of  the 
bones,  and  frequently  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  epiphyseal  cartilages;  several 
tumours  may  be  present  in  the  same 
individual.  The  bone  becomes  expanded 
by  the  growth,  and  the  parts  may  become 
much  deformed.  Treatment  consists  in 
incising  the  capsule,  and  scooping  out  the 
cartilaginous  tissue,  a  proceeding  which 
may  result  in  subsequent  defective  growth 
and  deformity. 

Chondromata  are  also  found  tn  the  soft 
parts,  especially  affecting  the  parotid  and 
submaxillary  glands,  and  the  testes.  In  the 
parotid  gland  they  are  usually  associated 
with  mucous  and  fibrous  tissue,  a  few 
glandular  elements  being  also  found  em- 
They  develop  from  the  capsule  of  the  ^land, 
or  immediately  beneath  it,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  simple  in  nature, 
though  occasionally  they  may  become  sarcomatous.  Sub- 
maxillary chondroma  is  frequently  an  almost  unmixed  carti- 
laginous tumour,  though  sometimes  other  tissues  may  co-exist. 

Overgrowths  of  cartilage,  known  as  Ecchondroses,  also  occur 
around  the  articular  cartilages  in  connection  with  osteo-arthritis  ; 
they  occasionally  arise  from  the  cartilages  and  septum  of  the 
nose,  and  from  *he  laryngeal  cartilages.  Some  of  the  loose  bodies 
which  form  in  joints  are  of  a  similar  nature. 

Osteoma. — Bony  tumours  are  of  two  chief  forms  :  the  cancellous 
and  the  ivory. 

Cancellous  Osteomata  are  usually  met  with  growing  near  the 
articular  end  of  a  bone,  being  derived  originally  from  the 
epiphyseal  cartilage  (Fig.  32).  They  consist  of  cancellous  lone, 
and  are  capped  by  a  layer  of  hyaline  cartilage,  from  which  they 
grow.  They  may  be  pedunculated  or  sessile,  and  may  attain 
to  a  large  size.  They  necessarily  develop  in  young  people, 
and  may  be  congenital.  As  the  individual  grows,  the  basis  of 
attachment  may  become  separated  from  the  epiphysis  to  an  extent 
corresponding  to  the  amount  of  growth  which  has  taken  place  at 


Fig.    31.  —  Multiple 

Chondromata  of 

THE  Fingers. 

bedded  in  the  mass. 


i  cancellous 
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covering  them  as  wel  ^tfhl  ■  '^^*""*y'  ^hen  the  cartilage 
bursa  o^ccasfo^kl^  forms  over  thTK,/.f''  '^'^'''^''  °^^^^«^-  ^ 
tumours  as  a  res^ult  S  friction  or  nrl/''""'"-"  ^^'^  °^  '^^'^ 
condition  known  as  Exostosis  B"r^,PTv.-"'^'  ^.''''"^  "^  *°  *he 
cate  with  th.  joint      O^casLa^T^^^  5  this  cavity  may  communi- 

into  the  bursi  is  the  first  eTdeLe  of  ^^^  '  .  °°^  ?"'"''"'" 
o-rnwth      MmU;,,!^  x       ^^'a^nce  ot  the  existence  of  such  a 

f'Then  gei:  a^^S?!^  ^^^,f  unfrequently  met  with,  and 
b        ai.y  nereaitary.     The  commonest  situation  for  such 


IiG.  32— Diagrammatic  Represen- 
tation OF  Cancellous  Exos- 
tosis GROWING   from    the  LoWER 

End  of  the  Femur. 

Its  connection  with   the  epiphyseal 

cartilage  is   clearly    indicated,   as 

uu^  cartilaginous  covering  and 

the  bursa  which  occasionally  lies 

over  Its  summit. 


Fig.  33.— Subungual  Exostosis 
(Bland  Sutton.) 


tubeS   ' An  er/'.'^l^^^  V^'  ^^"^"^'  ^^°««  *«  the  adductor 
ExosSsls  (F?g  "T^lvf  ^h  r  ^^f  ^'"^  ^^'■•^ty  -  the  Subungua 

sweilingUS^hl'Li   ofhegTeatToe"       i"""'^''  'YV^''}^' 

The  Ivory  Exostoses  develop  most  frennpntlv  r.n  fi,«  ■ 

'"'  '"^>  give   rise  to  serious  symptoms  from 
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irritation  or  compression  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes.     In  a  few 

cases  necrosis  has  resulted,  and  they  have   sloughed  out,  thus 

bringing  about  a  spontaneous  cure. 

New  formation  of  bone  occasionally  occurs  in  the  substance  of 

tendons  which  are  exposed  to  irritation  or  excessive  action,  e.g., 

the  tendon  of  the  adductor  longu's  in 
riders,  producing  what  is  known  as  '  the 
rider's  bone.'  Occasionally  diffuse  over- 
growth of  the  bones  of  the  skull  (Hyper- 
ostoses) may  occur,  affecting  either  the 
calvarium  alone,  being  then  probably 
syphilitic  in  nature,  or  the  facial  and  cranial 
bones  as  in  leontiasis  ossea. 

The  Treatment  of  osteomata  consists  in 
their  removal  where  possible.  This  may 
be  tolerably  simple  in  the  case  of  the 
•cancellous  osteomata  of  the  limbs,  but  is 
sometimes  a  most  formidable  proceeding 
when  dealing  with  sessile  compact  exostoses 
from  the  calvarium. 

Myoma.— Myomata  almost  always  con- 
FiG.  34— Skiagram  of    ^'^t  of  unstviped  muscle  fibres  (Leiomyoma), 
Exostosis      growing   forming     rounded    and    often    encapsuled 

Thumb,  SHOWING  Open  S  ^^  f  contain  a  rod-like  nucleus. 
Cancellous  Texture  p^ndles  of  these  cells  are  grouped  together 
AND  Origin  near  the  into  fascicuh,  which  are  arranged  more  or 
E^i^phvseal  Carti-  less  regularly.  The  tumours  themselves 
are  not  very  vascular,  but  vessels  of  con- 

j-  ,  ,.«-  .  s^derable  size  are  found  in  the  capsule.  It 
IS  exceedingly  difficult  to  distinguish  these  tumours  microscopically 
from  fibromata  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  fibro-sarcomata  on  the 
other  From  the  former  they  are  known  by  the  fact  that  indi- 
vidual cells  can  be  recognised,  and  by  the  absence  of  wavy 
tendinous  fibrillae,  whilst  from  the  latter  the  distinction  is  even 
more  indefinite;  hence  one  must  mainly  depend  on  the  clinical 
history  of  the  case.  Possibly  other  types  of  tissue  may  occur 
m  tile  sarcoma,  whilst  the  growing  edge  is  usually  more  or  less 
embryonic  in  character ;  a  myoma  is  of  the  same  structure 
throughout.  Again,  in  a  myoma  the  bloodvessels  have  distinct 
and  definite  walls,  whilst  in  a  sarcoma  they  are  simply  clefts  or 
passages  in  the  tumour  substance. 

Myomata  are  met  with  in  the  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal 
but  most  frequently  m  the  uterus  and  prostate.     In  the  latter 
they  originate  immediately  around  the  sinus  pocularis,  and  are 
thus  analogous  to  the  uterine  fibro-myomata.     Secondary  chantres 
sometimes   occur  in   them,  e.g.,  mucoid  softening,  as  in    fibro'- 
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h^haTand  nn.vL?"''  ^^^^'fi^^^'^"'  "Iteration  with  profuse 
occTs^onalfv  m  ^V^  !  J- ^  consequent  septic  inflammation,  whilst 
occasionally  malignant  disease  may  supervene.  For  the  characters 
of  the  prostatic  myomata,  see  Chapter  XXXV  characters 

h Jp"w"n'H°"'''K"F  u  '^"'^'"^  muscular  fibres  (Rhabdomyoma) 
ome  of  the  cells  of  ^"'  '''  -c-dingly  rare.^  Occasiorii; 
e^^ciaHv  in  fh?.^  v  f'^°'"^  '^°^  ^  transverse  striation, 
especially  in  the  congenital  sarcomata  of  the  l<idney.  It  is  nuite 
possible  that  they  represent  muscle  fibres,  since  ^hese  growths 


(From  specimen  in  the  College  of  Surgeons'  Museum.) 

behind  the  peritoneum  are  closely  associated  with  the  layer  of 

o"wh  ch  Th  '''"r  "^"''1  "  ^"°""  *°  "^^-  there  in  infentrand 
parts  gubernaculum  testis  and  muscle  of  Treitz   form 

somr"/T;7hT""'°",'''  "°"^'^ting  essentially  of  nerve  fibres  are 
of  n/nr.  they  need  no  special  mention  here  ;  but  several  forms 
of  neoplasm  are  known  to  start  from  the  sheath  of  a  nerve  and 
hence  are  sometimes  called  Pseudo-Neuromata.    The  mos"  coSmon 

Pinlf  f  ''T'''    °^  ^t'''"'  °''  '"y^^niatous  growths,  which  may 
ether  deve  op  from  the  side  of  a  nerve,  or  when  large  may  caTse 
the  nerve  fibres  to  be  separated  and  spread  out  over  them  (F^  36) 
1  hey  form  well-defined  and  moveable  tumours  of  varying  de^nsity 
and   may  give   rise   to   considerable   pain  of  a  neurallic   typ^ 
especially  when  compressed  or  irritated      They  move  more  freely 
m  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  nerve  than  along 
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its  course,     \yhen  multiple  they  mav  be  associated,  as  already 

A  curious  condition,  known  as  a  Plexiform  Neuroma,  is  some- 

sheath.      1  he  nerves  become  thickened,  tortuous,  and  vermifom 
of  soft  consistency,  and  looking  on  section   soniethinK     ke  th  '• 
structure  o    the  umbilical  cord.      The  condition  is  usta  y  con 

MdS.n\  Hi"'"^  ""/""  '"  "'■■■"'  "  «'^^  ^^«  t°  ^'-^"^^  defonuity. 
s^oSy  occur"'        '  '"yxo-surcomatous  type  may  also  occa- 

The  bulb  formed  upon  the  proximal  end  of  a  nerve  after  its 


Fig.  36.  -  -  PsEUDo  -  Nkuroma  : 
Fibrous  Tumour  (irowing 
FROM    Nkrve    Sheath,    and 

CAUSING     THE     FiBRES     TO     BE 
WIDELY    STRETCHED   OVER    IT. 


Fkj.  37.     Section  of  Cavernous 
Angioma. 


It*- 


division  is  also  sometimes  described  as  a  neuroma  ^Traumatic 
Neuroma).  It  consists  of  a  mass  of  fibro-cicatricial  tissue  Safn 
ing  spaces  coiled  up  within  which  are  found  prolongat  ons  of  the 
axis  cylinders.  They  are  practically  always  present  hi  mput.t  on 
stumps,  and  are  not  painful  unless  adherent  to  the  perSum  of 
the  neighbouring  bone,  or  to  the  cicatrix,  when  eveVy  movemen 
t^r:n:u^5^ir"^  ^^-^^^  ^^--^^^^^^  -P-  them,and^mayiX: 
Treatinent.~Neuromata,  if  painful,  should  be  removed  care 
of  the  nerve  fibnllae.     If  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  an  at  emm 

sT,?,l      wk'^'  *°  r'!"  '^^  ^'^''^^'l  ^"ds  by  immediate  neTve 
suture.     When  multiple,  total  removal  is  well-nigh   impossU  iT 
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tierve  after  its 


Cavkknous 


The  plexiform  neuroma  if  limited  in  extent  may  be  dissected  out, 
but  ,f  widely  diffused  throughout  a  limb  it  may  necessitate  am- 
putation. •' 

Angioma.— Several  distinct  varieties  of  tumours  consisting  of 
hloo(  vessels  occur  in  surgical  practice,  but  the  term  angioma 
IS  only  applied  to  those  in  which  a  new  formation  of  bloodvessels 
occurs ;  hence  varicose  veins  and  aneurisms  are  not  included  in 
tins  category. 

Three  main  varieties  of  angioma  may  be  described  :  (i)  The 
simple  n;i3vus;  (2)  the  cavernous  na.'vus ;  (3)  the  plexiform 
angioma.  '  * 

1  he  Simple  Naevus  is  exceedingly  common,  and  consists  of  a 
inass  ot  dilated  capillaries,  bound  together  by  a  small  amount 
ol  connective  tissue.  It  is  often  congenital,  and  may  increase 
nipidly  in  size  during  the  first  few  months  of  life,  it  is  located 
III  tile  skin,  or  may  also  involve  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  but  the 
tulnilar  form  of  the  constituent  vessels  always  persists.  It  may 
l)e  of  a  bright  red  colour,  consisting  mainly  of  arterioles,  or  of  a 
dusky  tint  if  the  venules  predominate.  For  a  fuller  account 
see  p.  300. 

The  Cavernous  Nsevus  consists  of  dilated  spaces,  where  the 
tubular  form  of  the  constituent  vessels  is  lost,  the  arteries  usually 
opening  directly  into  thin-walled  cavities  lined  with  endothelium 
without  the  intervention  of  capillaries  (Fig.  37).  The  tumours 
are  thus  more  or  less  erectile  in  nature,  somewhat  resembling  the 
corpus  cavernosum.  They  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  skin 
and  subcutaneous  tissues,  constituting  diffuse  or  circumscribed 
tumours  of  a  bluish  colour,  which  can  be  emptied  on  pressure, 
but  rapidly  refill  when  such  is  removed.  Pulsation  is  occasionally 
present.  A  similar  condition  also  arises  in  the  viscera,  especially 
the  hyer.  They  are  always  acquired,  and  it  is  not  difficult  in 
suitable  cases  to  demonstrate  that  they  have  been  formed  l)y  a 
dilatation  of  the  capillaries  between  the  lobules,  the  liver  sub- 
stance meanwhile  disappearing  by  a  process  of  simple  atrophy. 
Occasionally  a  cavernous  angioma  may  undergo  a  process  of 
spontaneous  cure  as  the  result  of  some  inflammatory  affection 
similar  in  nature  to  phlebitis,  a  non- vascular  fibro-cystic  tumour 
remaining.     For  treatment  of  naevi,  etc.,  see  p.  301. 

Under  the  term  Plexiform  Angioma  may  be  included  the  cirsoid 
aneurism,  or  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  the  former  term  being 
applied  by  some  authors  to  tumours  consisting  of  large  vessels, 
and  the  latter  to  a  congeries  of  small  vessels.  It  is  most  commonly 
seen  about  the  scalp  and  face,  as  described  in  Chapter  XXI. 
Its  treatment  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty. 

Odontoma.— Tumours  originating  from  some  abnormal  condi 
tion  of  the  teeth   or   teeth   germs  are   known  as  'odontomes.' 
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"felfSe^evlrK  which  """"T'''  ''"^  "'""'"O  --n 
in  man.  We  ^Tn^'dall  here  wUl  ?h?''"''  ""'^'  ™"  "'"' 
Sutton  s  or  ff  na  work  fnr  -.  f„ii^.  i  ."''P'^'^  AAll.  and  to 
Odontome.      In   th  s  cond  tion    /nrn,^H'"f ''°"-     (^)    Epithelial 

f^e-sris  qd  :nS  S  £3  -" 

to  growths  of  an  enormous  Le.     (2)  Fomcui  '    n^  J^      ^'"'^  "^^ 
they  are  often  ternipd   'denti^Pmni  *™.        Odontomes,  or,  as 

eruption  is   impossible  (Fig.   2:11)      (^\TihZlf^^^:    ^   *''''^* 

the  result  of  a^hickenilg^and^cLdlL^on  of  f,'*""*^"^^^   ■"■^' 
tissue  around  a  tooth   ^-.r      tk  ^onaensation  of  the  connective 

in    animals    hut    ^re   also   sl^/V'nr""""' ■  ^'"'^^f'^'^y  ""^''''^'''^ 

(4)  Radicular  OdontomeTsJhetLrmapprd  to".  /''^'^*^  '^^^'^^^"• 
of  cement,  developing  at  the  ro^t  of  a  too?h      t'^"'  ^^"^.P"^^^' 

as  also-^.,.  co„di.LTtSi„^'f-i^  .'l-e  <.Sr„nSfatL^'- 
II.  Tum„B„  deri„4  ,„„  Epiblartic  or  Hypoblastic  Slructo™, 

the  carcinonwta      P^P'""""""  =>"='  ■•"i^nomata,  and  the  malignant, 
PspUlomata  consist  in  an  outgrowth  of  the  iia™n,„    <  »w      i  ■ 

rrom^rdlTX^mtnT^fT  ^^9?" -^' "  "-^^^ 
cauliflower-lfke  massFXv  °1  'f'^''''''  "ff^ho^s,  giving  rise  to  a 
connective  tissue  of  tteoa^i^5  be  sessUe  or  pedunculated.     The 

the  growth.  X,r'ifs7mT.l'i^:tSi;:ri^^^^^ 

uV:Lt"sJr:;Sc^;3tsu-^r''™^^^^^^^ 

fugal  in  deve!opn,ent,  and  n     a"  al     enStal   ,  "f„Th^  '™'"r 

the  ep..helioma,a.     No.  infre<,„en,,y.'^CwS,Vp:Xt"Sclf 

•  EUnd  Sutton.  •  Tumours  and  C,sts,'     Casi^n  „,,  co. 
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has  become  irritated  may  take  on  malignant  action      Clinicallv  . 

Jr^^lZT .th''L"^'\''''  ""''   "'^h    in   the   form  of  hard 

^'apiUomata  of  the  mucous  membranes  are  usually  villous    n 
ver'n  fJ'  '^""^^•^"^'"^,  '?."fc''  fimbriated  tufts,  covered  wi  ha  thn 
I.iyer  of  squamous  epithelmm,  and  containing  delicate  bbodvessels 

T  ev  nrf  "^''^^'''^  ^'•'^>''  ^^  """"y  '^^"1"  *«  considerable  hLmo^^^^^^^^^^ 

a  y  in  the  pdvirofT^Vn^'  "'^'  '"  ^^-^  '^^'-^^^^'-'  ^'"^  --^^^^^^^^ 

IranL  o  the  rectum  T^"'^'  ""  ^''"  '"*^^*'"''^'  "'"^°"^  '"-'"- 
m.  .'/  f.  '^^c*"'??'  They  also  occur  on  the  true  vocal  cords 
ml  are  then  wart-hke  and  hard  in  consistency.  GrovvJhs  of  n 
ery  similar  nature,  but  somewhat   more  solid  in   texture     .re 

breast"  cZdl'  '"?'  "^"""•  "^  ^''^"^"^'-^^  ---"'  -'  '  -  'he 
Dreast.  Condy  omata  and  mucous  tubercles,  as  me  with  in  the 
course  of  syphihs,  are  also  of  a  papillomatous  nature. 

sectet1nr.hnH«"'*1  °^  T'  ^''"^'^^  ""^'"^  '"  connection  with 
secretmg  glands  and  in  structure  simulating  somewhat  closely  the 

by'trfactTtharthe''"^"'"-  .^^y/'-ff-^rom  them,  h^weVer 
ecretion  th^?li  ^  are  incapable  of  producing  the  characteristic 
secretion,  that  they  are  devoid  of  ducts,  and  that  the  mimirrv  i- 
jncomplete,  since  th.  alveoli  are  less  perfectly  developecTandS.y 
be  entirely  occupied  by  several  layers  of  epithelia  eel  s  TheZ 
IS,  however,  no  tendency  for  the  epithelium  to  pass  1  eyon  1  the 
basetnent  membrane  nto  the  connective  tissue,  and  ence  they 
dso  are  distinguished  from  cancerous  tumours  by  the  new  forma^ 
tion   being  centrifugal,  and  not  centripetal,   in  its  growth       1 

be"no  m^r^n";  °'.  '"""^'^^'^^  ^'""^  ^^''-^^^  preseft,Tnd-may 
\deno  mf.  Vt  '^'  .?'  '"''^y  '"^"'^"'^^  ^'-^"^"^  modifications^ 
Adenomata  are  frequently  encapsuled,  being  merely  connected 
with  the  original  gland  by  a  pedicle,  through  which  the  vessels 
enter  ;  or  they  may  be  of  a  diffuse  nature.  When  growfng  from 
rSrrT*'''^""''  '^"^"/^  sometimes  pedunculafeTas^in  the 
tende^ti^h  eTS;'"''-  -^^^^  "'^"°''  '"  ^°"^^  ^^^^  become  dis 
Thev  arTabsnTn^^i^  V^'^'^f  ^  "'"  *?.^  cysto-adenoma  or  adenocele. 
sionailv   h.r>.         ^K  '^^  ^'""^  malignancy,  except  when,  as  occa- 

hanie^s  ^^hen '  nf  'l  ^°""^^^'^'«  '^'^^'  undergoes  sarcomatous 
ctianges.  When  of  large  size,  they  may  giye  rise  to  serious 
symptoms  by  compression  of  important  structures.  Any  glandTr 
organ  may  become  affected  with  adenoma,  and  seve  al  vlrie  es 
will  be  described  hereafter  in  the  chapters  ^n  the  breast   thyroS 

occJ'ic^v'!?''''  '''''''  '''■     ""'''  ^^°'-*h  is  usually  sSbr' 
occasionuliy  oecomes  very  rapid. 
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tren^-?lh°U '~'^ ''*"  malignant  forms  of  epithelial  new  f.rowths  are 
V  iSts^  Zru"  T""'^  "[  ^•'''■^'""'"^'ta.  of  which  the  following 
varieties    may    be    described,    viz.,    epithehoma,    rodent    ulcer 

term  colloid  cancer  is  also  used  to  indicate  a  degenerative  change 
occurnnK  m  some  forms  of  this  class  of  tumours  ^ 

1  he  essential  character  of  a  cancerous  growth  consists  in  an 
unhm.ted  nnilt.plication  of  the  epithelial  Elements  7Z  "gan 
invaded.  In  some  cases  this  may  result  in  the  formation  of  i 
superficial  outgrowth  of  a  papillomatous  type  (Im^^c  vvhile 
deep  processes  or  columns  of  cells  advance  into''  the  'tissues 
along  the  lymphatic  channels,  and  even  burst  througl  the  Inse 
men     membrane   of    glandular   alveoli.     The    ii  it  tion    of    th?; 

?v  uf  Zmd'  ^'n'^  '?''T  '"^''^^''^^■""  "^  ''''  surroundiil;  str  ctu  es 
u.th   round  cells,  vvh.ch   are  presumably  inflammatory  in  origin 
by  the  agency  of  which  the  normal  tissues  are  disintegrated  md 

emoved,  and  a  fibro-cicatricial  stroma  of  var  able  den  ity 
U  mouK  nnv  b"^  the  epithelial  outgrowths.     Hence  all  canS 

uinours  may  be  considered  to  consist  of  a  fibro-cicatricial  strom-i 
(Fig.  43)  within  the  alveoli  of  which  are  collections  of  epit  dial 
cells,  sometimes  arranged  in  a  methodical  manner  but  more 
frequently  irregularly  packed  together,  and  with  ,i^^  jnte  celhihr 

I^SaTc  "InT,"  '""•;  •'"'"  ^'•^■^'"'•'^^  ^^^'^^  -^^  •"  ream;  dil!t^ 
lymphatics  and  hence  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  carcinomati 

^^"^rroilhdH,  '^"'•^•"^  ^^^'f  ly."pl.atics;  the  canrcdls  .^ 
always  epi  helial  in  origin,  and  of  very  variable  size  and  shape 

more  or'les  '  T"'^  ^'-o"f."> /•-  grow 'h  in  the  stroma,  and  Tre 
more  or  less  abundant  according  to  its  density.     Speaking  gener- 

ahouSTh'''"' •'""'""''  '''^  ^'''  ^''-^^^"'-^'^  t'^^"  saPcomata. 
a  ound^  them  '?  '  ^'^«f  ^7}'""^"^  "^  hyperannia  immediatei; 
nenr^liv  •       .'^""^•^^'^^^l^'^    ^l^gree    of    pain,    usually    of    a 

neuralgic    ype,  ,s  often  complained  of,  owing  to  the  implication 
of  nerve  filaments  in  the  growth,  and  to  their  subsecjuent Sue 
touch.  ^"'"^"•■s  '^""e.  however,  not  necessarily  tender  to  the 

-ffitiology.-A  vast  amount  of  work  has  been  undertaken  with 
but  tir  f  ^"*^r '"!"g  the  cause  of  cancer,  although  at  present 
but  httle  advance  has  been  made.     Formerly  the  disease  was  con 

conXbn°o^'th'  Tr*'f"*'°^^  ^y^'"'  '^'^'''^^  f^-"  some  morbid 
condition  of  the  blood,  and  in  favour  of  this  fact   the  immense 

dfficulty.of  eradicating    it  was   educed,  as   also   its    hereditary 

ZTJV"  "^n  "^'T-  °"  '}''  ^hde,  however,  this  theory  has 
been    discarded   m  favour  of    one   which    maintains   that    it  t 

Snn  f  H  1  I  '"  °"^'r'  ^"^  P'-obably  the  result  of  the  inocula- 
tion and  development  of  some  specific  organism.  The  chief  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  its  local  origin  are  as  follows  :  (I)  That  it  often 
occurs  in  individuals  who,  up  to  the  time  of  its  onset,  have  been 
m  perfect  health;  (2)  that  cachectic  symptoms   generally  only 
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charKes,    bss   „f    hloo  I     ™  ^  "^    ii'  ""! '>''s<"-pt"n  of  septic  dis- 

plasm  is  always  sinitle  niiillinKn^  '  '■*  [*"  ""?'"«l    ""O- 

lien   from   the  i.ri  mari  3?      T^u".'*'"*-'  """-^S"!'  "' "*• 
l...al    irritation  'mayfre,  uentiV  If  u^cJT.t'""'"  '"T  / 
iximom—e.i'.,  the  irrit-.tinn  r>f  fi,     i-     ]         '''^  ^"^  ^^"'^'^  '^  the 
presence  of^lcerat  on  or  rll;        'T  ',7  "  '^"''^  ^'^^  P'*^'  ^^^^ 

note  that  cancer  us.i.llv  intv^       ?. '       '     ^  '^  "'^°  interesting  to 

where  there^a  sud^n^-hanirn^  '^^'""^  '"  •'^'^"^t'°"« 

friction  from  the  nassaL^e  of  T  V'^'^'  ^"'''"^'  "^^  *°  increased 
lower  ends  of  hf";  SaL  s  tir*T''~'l-'  ^'■*.  ^''"  "PP^^  ^"^ 
eitlier  end  of  the  si^  S  E;e     h  ^^  .'  ''^°-'^*^^'  ^alve, 

tli^'  anus.     (5)  M,^reover    if  /n'       ,     "^^^  ^"^  "^  ^^^  '"'^*^^"'"  ^"'^ 

tlKit  in  certain  houses  7ca  11. dir.'  .'''  ^'^'^n  shown  hy  Shattock 
indvvellers    after    aTotheJ  ^  set  of 

A'.v/..n;«.«^«/research  a  to  l.'''"  •^"f'r'^  l^^  '^'''  ^^''''^^ 
inchvidual  to  ano?her '  iTnP.l  ^':';»"sm,ss,bd.ty  of  cancer  from  one 
been  proved  that  in  n  "'^^^■''^^"  ^  unobtamable,  although  it  has 
portion^  ofT.le';Swth  ^.S^S^antSTo'^  disSl-^Tf  theT/ 

^^i:Ser='^.^-S^^^ 

irritated.  Hence  the  vSwth!/"°'"'^''°^  ^"^  '^^^^  previously 
rather  on  theTnalo^v  of  tT.  M  '''"'^''  '\^"'  *"  ^"^^^*'°"  depends 
orders  than  on  any  ^'elfasce^^^^^^^^^  j"^^^^'^'  d^^ 

to  Psorospermi*  hL  bet  r^uch  discussed  of  r  '  't''°"  '^^  '^Tl^'' 
some   autliorities   the    Hk^ncf   ■  /  '^^''^"*  ^^^''^^  ^^^  by 

onran^^m«      Th  •         .^  ^ease   is   supposed   to   be   due   to  these 

«)  Thar  n  tle'lLTr^'  ^''  ^^''^  °"  ^^e  following  ffc^s! 
bidierreseU'l  ng  t^^^^^^^^  growths  certain  abnormal 

tubercle,  and   even   s^hiHr  (M  if  °7bi  ?  -X'"    ""°"^' 

-^  ^ -/  ^"  r,(i.nu3  auiicring  irom  un- 
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fn  S  P^°^°tP«'-"ips's,  outgrowths  somewhat  similar  in  nature 
to  epithehoma  have  been  detected  in  the  bihary  ducts  of  the  1  ver 
and  other  viscera,  and  these  growths  have  even^  been  produced  bv 
artificia  moculation  with  the  organisms.  (.)  Cancer  of  the  breast 
frequently  follows  Pagefs  disease  of  the  nipple,  in  which  bUe 
disease    psorosperms   are   almost    always    to    be    fold      Much 

cln  bf  ac::;t:3"  ™"''  '"'''"'  '"  P'°'"^^^  ^^^^°-  '^^  theory 

Epithelioma  (5j«. ;  Squamous  Epithelioma,  Epithelial  Cancer) - 

By  this  term  is  meant  a  cancerous  tumour  growing  from  skin  or 
mucous   membrane.      Formerly   a   variety   known%s   columnal" 

epithelioma  was  described,  but 
this  is  really  of  glandular  origin, 
and  will  be  dealt  with  later  on. 

Epitheliomata  are  usually  met 
with    in   middle-aged   or   elderly 
individuals,  although  occasionally 
they  may  be  seen  in  young  adult 
life.    Any  portion  of  the  skin  may 
become  the  site  of  this  tumour,  as 
also  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  pharynx,  and  oesophagus, 
and  that  lining  the  genito-urinary 
tract.     It  commonly  results  from 
some    long -continued   irritation, 
as  in   the  lip  or  tongue,  whilst 
epithelioma  of  the  penis  is  always 
associated  with  a  long  foreskin. 
Old     scars,    especially    if     they 
break  down  and  become  ulcerated, 
are  likelj  to  be  invaded,  and  the 
disease    may   supervene    on    in- 
tractable lupus. 

Clinically,  it  may  be  looked  on 
as  a  malignant  wart,  which  tends 
not  only  to  grow  outwards  from 
the  surface,  but  also  to  burrow- 
deeply  into  adjacent  tissues; 
sooner  or  later  ulceration  follows. 
Several  characteristic  forms  may 

as  a  nodular  indurated  mass,  .l^^^!!:^  ^1^  aX::^; 

r"     The"lf;""f  ""  '"^  ^  -'^""^^^^■•^''^^  crateriform  Srcer"Fig.  38) 
fnrm.^      destriictive  process  may  extend  equally    with  the  new 
formation,  leading  to  the  appearance  of  a  depressed  ulcer    wfth 
sharply-cut  edges   closely  resembling  a  rodenruTce        M  bcca 
sionally  the  superficial  outgrowth  mfy  be  very  excessiv^an^  the 


Fig  38.— Typical  Epitheliomatous 

(JLCER,  SHOWING  HeaI'EI3-UP  MAR- 
GINS AND  Deep  Central  Crateki- 
FORM  Excavation.  (College  of 
Surgeons'  Museum.) 
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destructive  process  mmimal,  giving  rise  to  a  projecting  cauliflower- 
Ike  mass  {mahgnant  papilloma.  Fig.  39).  (rf)  A  chronic  epi- 
thelioma Ts  sometimes  seen,  in  which  the  fibrous  stroma  contracts 
and  compresses  the  columns  of  epithelial  cells  ;  the  surface  is  then 
mdurated  and  wart-like,  with  but  little  ulceration,  whilst  the  base 
IS  very  hard,  and  the  progress  of  the  case  much  less  rapid  than 
in  other  forms  (Fig.  227).  ^ 

The  disease,  as  a  rule,  early  infects  neighbouring  lymphatic 
glands,  which  become  the  seat  of  a  similar  growth,  and  tend 
sooner  or  later  to  involve  the  skin  and  give  rise  to  charac- 
teristic ulceration.  As  the  disease  progresses,  more  distant 
groups  of  lymphatic  glands  are  attacked;  it  is  unusual  to  find 
his  form  of  cancer  disseminated  through  the  internal  viscera, 
but  It  does  occur.  Occasionally  the  glands  become  cystic 
especially  ,n  the  neck,  and  on  cutting  into  them  a  thin  turbid 


Fig.  39 —Papillomatous  Type  ok  Epithelioma. 

of"lili!?linf T"f"'  "f y  ^''^P"'  "".^"^'  P^^haps.  with  masses 
ot  epithelial  debris ;  from  time  to  time  similar  material  is  dis- 
charged from  the  resulting  sinuses.  Ulceration  into  the  main 
vessels  of  the  neck  may  also  follow,  and  lead  to  death  from  ha^mor 
rhage  ;  otherwise  the  fatal  event  is  due  to  cachexia  and  exhaustion. 
Mtcyoscopically  an  epithelioma  consists  of  club-shaped  columns 
ot  epithelial  cells,  ramifying  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  and 
mterlacing  freely  with  each  other,  so  as  to  produce  an  irregular 
network  the  meshes  of  which  are  occupied  by  a  fibro  celluar 
growth  (l.ig.  40).  The  superficial  cells  in  epithelioma  aJe  usuaH y 
squamous  in  type,  but  in  the  deeper  parts  prickle  cells  are  not 
unfrequen  ly  observed,  whilst  the  processes   are    bounded    by  a 

Imnfr      Vv'fh-'^H  "^  '"^'"'^"^  epithelium,  tending  to  become 
columnar.     Withm  the  processes,  concentrically  arrmiged  coHec- 
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glands.     It  is  usuallv  mpf  wifK  ;,,    &  ,*^  ,""^^»y  i"  the  sebaceous 


.  40.-SECT10N  OF  Epithelioma.     (Ziegler  ) 

cancerous  cell  grmms     ^  pro   fera  il  ihJ"  '^f^  «P'^'«'-"'i«  ^  A',  deefly-se 
or  epidermic  globe  ;^- (b^io^wrstealglanJP    "''"''  '  (^''--).  cell  nest 

indeed,    frequently  exceeds    it       Thr,l  ^''^  "^^'  e^^-^^th,  and, 
edge.     ,„  e„e   ^^^ri^'^'i^^-t^^',:^^^, 
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the  new  formation  beneath  the  skin  beyond ^hTedgT^lTk^ 
aseptic,  there  is  but  httle  discharge,  and  imperfect  attempts  a 
cicatrization  are  often  observed,  the  scar,  however,  readily  break- 
ing down  agam;   but  where  the  surface  is  allowed  to  become 
septic,  It  IS  often  covered  with  sloughs,  and  an  abundant  offensive 
discharge  may  result.     The  condition  is  painless ;  neighbouring 
lymphatics  are  not  enlarged,  and  the   general  health   does  Jt 
suffer   except  in  the  later  stages.     The  progress  of  the  case  is 
slow,  but  continuous,  and  although  it  tends  to  spread  superficially 
ra  her  than  deeply,  sooner  or  later  deeper  structures  become  in- 
volved, and  nothing  hmders  the  destructive  process,  even  the  bones 
of  the  skull  being  cleanly  eroded,  and  the  dura  mater  exposed/:  r 
Microscoptcaly    the   growth  is  very  similar  to  an  epithelioma, 
from  which,  indeed  it  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  it.     IrZ- 
lacing     columns    of    epithelial 
cells,   interspersed   with    fibro- 
cellular  tissue,  are  always  evi- 
dent,   as  in  the  latter  disease, 
but  the  chief  differences  from 

epithelioma  consist  in  the  facts 

— (i.)  that  the  constituent  cells, 

although     epithelial,     are     not 

epidermic    in    character,    being 

smaller,   more   globular,    never 

of  the  *  prickle-cell '  type,  and 

rarely  showing   signs  of  kera- 

tinization  ;    hence    '  cell    nests  ' 

are     uncommon,     although     a 

tendency  to  their  formation  is 

sometimes  observed;   (ii.)  that 

the  deep  processes  are  not  so 

distinctly    columnar    or    club- 
shaped,      tending      to      spread 

laterally  beneath  the  unaffected 

skin  rather  than  deeply  ;  more- 
over, their  outline  is  more  clearly  defined,  and  frequenuy  angukr 

?onSom'  ^"'"^        '  '"  ^'''  ''"  infiltration  Lund^heCv 

A   somewhat   similar  condition    has    been    described    by    Mr 

Hutchinson    under    the  title  crateriform  ulcer,   and  probably  con- 

.stsof  a  chronic  epithelioma,  commencing  in  the  sweat  glands 

«r.rgn!^^^  ^°'^"  "'^^^  ^"  '^^  ^''"-^  features,^and  i.s 

The   Treatment    of    rodent    ulcer   consists   in    excision    whf^n 

practicable,  the  defect  being  made  good  by  granulatioii  and  skin 

grafting  or  by  some  plastic  operation.     Where  such  cannot  be 

trenS  f     H  ''"^  "^'''  l^'^  ^''  thoroughly  scraped,  and  the  surface 
treated  with  nitric  acid  or  some  similar  caustic. 


Fig.  41— Rodent  Ulcer  of  Face. 
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f.r?.Tf  ,*'*''^''°°^tJ^'"  affection,  which  was  formerly 
Z^a\  '^^^"'""^^  epithehoma,'  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  a 
glandular  cancer.  It  is  met  with  most  frequently  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  arising  from  any  portion  of  it  in  which  columnar  epithelium 
f^'ir"^ '  ^J^-  "^"1"^  originating  as  an  overgrowth  of  Lieberkuhn's 
roiiicles  [tig.  42).  These  grow  outwards  from  the  surface  in  the 
same  way  as  a  papilloma  springs  from  the  skin,  but  also  penetrate 
deeply  into  the  submucous  and  muscular  coats.     The  deep  pro 


Fig.  42.-SECT10N  THROUGH  Advancinc;  Margin  of  Columnar  Cancer  of 
Stomach  (x25).     (Ziegler.) 

«.  Mucosa .i.submucosa;  f .  muscularis  ;  <<,  serosa;  .,  neoplasm  which  starting 
from  the  mucosa  has  invaded  the  other  layers.  Small-c^lS  iniil  rat  on 
has  accompanied  here  and  there  the  formation  of  the  neopiastk  tubules 

cesses  retain  an  imperfect  alveolar  arrangement,  the  epithelial 
cells  not  penetrating  beyond  the  basement  membrane.  A  certain 
amoun  of  fibro-cel  ular  stroma  is  also  found  between  them  an2 
upon  Its  amount  tlie  hardness  of  the  tumour  depends.  In  the 
firmer  types  the  stroma  is  abundant,  and  fibro-cicatricial  in 
quality,  the  growth  of  the  tumour  being  slow ;  in  the  softer  and 
more  rapidly-growing  forms  the  stroma  ifless  abundant,  and  more 
of  simple  fibro-cellular  rature.  On  section  of  a  limit;d  portk  n 
of  the  growth,  It  would  often  be  impossible  to  distinguish  it  f  om 
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a  simple  adenoma  of  Lieberkuhn's  follicles  ;  but  if  a  large  section, 
mrluding  the  who  e  thickness  of  the  growth,  is  examined,  the 
extension  of  the  glands  into  and  between  the  muscular  fasciculi 
at  once  indicates  the  malignant  nature  of  the  case.  Ulceration 
usually  occurs,  giving  rise  to  a  typical  sore,  bounded  in  the  more 
chronic  forms  by  indurated  and  everted  edges.  Neighbouring 
ymphatics  are  implicated,  as  in  the  case  of  all  cancers,  whilst 
later  on  the  disease  spreads  to  the  viscera,  and  may  be  generally 
disseminated  A  similar  type  of  growth  occurs  in  the  cervical 
portion  of  the  uterus,  and  occasionally  arises  in  the  ducts  of 
secretory  glands,  such  as  the  breast.  It  is  also  met  with  in  the 
superior  maxilla,  originating  in  the  tubular  glands  of  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  antrum. 

Glandular  or  Acinous  Cancer.—Glandular  cancer  may  be  looked 
on  as  a  malignant  form  of  adenoma,  bearing  the  same  relation  to 
it  as  does  an  epithelioma  to  a  benign  papilloma.  The  epithelium 
of  the  glandular  acini,  from  which  it  originates,  is  not  retained 
by  the  basement  membrane,  but  travels  beyond  it  alon^  the 
lymphatics  into  surrounding  parts,  which  are  transformed  by  a 
process  already  described  into  the  tumour  substance.  The 
amount  ot  stroma  varies  considerably,  and  according  to  whether 
it  IS  abundant  or  small  in  quantity,  the  tumour  is  hard  or  soft  in 
consistence,  and  slow  or  rapid  in  growth.  To  the  former  type 
the  term  Scirrhua  is  applied  ;  to  the  latter,  Encephaloid.  A  third 
variety,  known  as  Colloid,  is  really  due  to  degenerative  changes  of 
a  special  nature.  s  ^  ^'■ 

Scirrhus  is  met  with  most  frequently  in  the  breast,  but  also 
occurs  m  the  prostate,  pancreas,  and  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach. 
1  he  chmcal  features  of  the  disease  as  seen  in  the  breast  are 
described  m  the  chapter  on  diseases  of  that  organ.  On  naked- 
eye  examination  a  scirrhous  tumour  appears  as  a  hard  nodular 
mass,  the  limits  of  which  are  imperfectly  defined.  When 
cut  across  it  creaks  under  the  knife,  and  presents  a  yellowish- 
white  surface,  which  rapidly  becomes  concave  owincr  to  the 
contraction  of  the  fibrous  stroma.  It  has  often  been  compared 
to  the  section  of  an  unripe  pear  or  turnip,  both  on  account  of  the 
grating  sensation  imparted  to  the  knife,  and  from  its  appearance 
On  scraping  the  surface  with  the  blade  of  a  knife,  a  typical  cancer 
juice  IS  obtained,  consisting  of  epithelial  cells  and  debris 

On  microscopical  examination,  the  tumour  is  found  to  consist 
ot  an  abundant  and  well-marked  stroma  (Fig.  43),  the  acini  of 
which  are  filled  with  epithelial  cells  (Fig.4.  ).  In^^he  centre  ?atty 
degeneration  is  often  present,  small  cysts  being  occasionally 
produced  in  this  vvay.     At  the  periphery  the  growth  may  be  seen 

r^Zld""  f  ^•'^/<rt'°"«  '-^long  the  lymphatics,  whilst  a  round- 
ceiled  infiltration  of  the  surrounding  tissues  is  also  evident. 

II 
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The  relative  amount  of  stroma  and  cells  varies  considerably 
m  different  specimens.  Where  the  former  is  very  excessive,  the 
cell  elements,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  tumour,  may  underiro 
atrophy,  constituting  the  variety  known  as  '  atrophic  scirrhus.' 
Un  the  other  hand,  many  cases  occur  in  which  the  epithelial  cells 


Fig.  43.— Stroma  ok  Scikrhus,  from  which  the  Cells  have  been  to  a 

Large  Extent  removed. 


v« 


W 


^F;i™ElfA?7>')'r°''    ^''-^^■■^^'^^'^    f'^^^I=«.   SHOWING   AlVEOLI    FILLED    W.TM 

hPiTHELiAL  Cells,  and  a  not  verv  Abundant  Stroma.     (Tillmanns.) 
Such  a  growth  would  not  l)e  very  hard. 

are  much  more  abundant,  and  then  it  may  be  impossible  to  state 
it°irelon  rs  artificially-constituted  groups  of  glandular  cancer 

Encephaloid  or  Mednliary  Cancer  is  the  term  given  to  a  "rowth 
ot  a  similar  nature,  n,  which  the  stroma  is  much  less  abundant 
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The  Treatment  of  Cancer  always  consists  in  its  removal  hv 
operation  when  practicable.     If  such  is  conHnrteH  ,'„  ,  ,?  ? 

manner  and  at  a  sufficiently  early  dSe    a  Bood  res,?,,'''"""?'' 
»n..c.pa.ed-  but,  owing  .0  the  ten'dency'o?  alrclncers  to  ™«  d 
a  ong    he  lymphatics,  its  eradication  is  a  matter  of  the  °reS 
difficul  y.     Kecnrrence  ,s  therefore  very  liable  to  ensue      '' 

pnlc.icl,e:i:vi'rt;7":;tnl  'i't^i'^"^^  "r"-  ""=  '^  '- 
!,;  cSs"  "ST  °'  *  ^^-'  ^--=  b-  -  ,p-*e 

Of  recent  years  other  methods  have  been  siur^ested   for  fh. 
eatment  of  inoperable  malignant   disease--...  \^he  interstith^ 
injection  of  pyoktanin  or  methyl  \iolet    or  of  v-ir  n„.  1.^/    • 
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but  there  is  no  doubt  that  sarcomata  are  more  readily  influenced 
than  cancers. 

In  hopeless  cases,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  keep  any  ulcerated 
surface  free  from  irritation,  and  if  possible  aseptic,  whilst  the 
general  health  is  mamtained  by  suitable  diet  and  drugs,  and 
excessive  pain  is  kept  in  check  by  the  administration  of  opium  or 
morphia.  ^ 

Ojrsts. 
By  a  cyst  is  usually  meant  a  more  or  less  rounded  cavity, 
with  a  distinct  lining  membrane,  distended  with  some  fluid  or 
semi -solid  material.  The  term  is  used  somewhat  loosely,  beinir 
applied  to  a  variety  of  manifestations  which  it  is  extremely 
diflicult  to  classify,  owing  to  the  fact  that  conditions  which  are 
pathologically  similar  in  origin  are  sometimes  termed  cysts  in  one 
part  of  the  body,  and  not  so  in  another.  For  practical  purposes, 
however,  they  may  be  grouped  as  follows  : 

I.  Cysts  of  embryonic  origin,  or  arising  in  connection  with 
embryonic  remains. 

II.  Cysts  arising  from  the  distension  of  pre-existinfr  sbaces  (dis- 
tension cysts).  f>    /-         V 

III.  Cysts  of  new  formation . 

IV.  Cysts  o{  degeneration. 

I.  Cysts  of  Embryonic  Origin,  or  arising  in  connection  with 
Embryonic  Remains. 

I.  The  most  important  cysts  to  be  considered  under  this  heading 
are  those  known  as  Dermoids.     These  are  characterized  by  the 
existence  in  normal  situations  of  cavities  lined  with  epithelium 
trom  which  may  be  developed  any  form  of  cutaneous  appendage 
~e.g    hairs,  nails,  teeth,  etc.-whilst  the  space  is  usually  occupied 
by  sebaceous  or  mucous  contents.     The  structure  of  the  lininir 
wall  is  very  similar  in  nature  to  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  con 
sisting  of  stratified  epithe'^um,  from  which  a  considerable  growth 
of  sebaceous  glands  and  hair  follicles  often  takes  place 
Several  varieties  of  dermoids  are  described  : 
^  («)  Sequestration  Dermoids  are  cysts  arising  from  the  incom- 
plete  disappearance  of  surface  epithelium   in   situations  where, 
during  embryonic  life   fleshy  segments  coalesce.     Thus,  in  almost 
any  part  of  the  middle  line  of  the  I),  Ivsuch  tumours  may  develop 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  here  a  union  of  two  lateral  seg- 
ments.    Similarly,  they  are  not  uncommon  about  the  face  and 
neck,  occurring  along  the  lines  of  the  facial  and  branchial  clefts, 
f^erhaps  the  most  common  position  for  them  in  this  region  is  the 
upper  portion  of  the  orbito-nasal  ck-v,  behind  and  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  eye  (Fig.  45).     It  is  no.    unusual  to  find  the  skull 
defective  beneath  them,  and  a  pedicle  extending  from  the  deep 
side,  connecting  them  to  the  dura  mater.     Sequestration  dermoids 
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appear  as  round,  definitely  limited  tumours,  over  which  the  skin 

^'l.des  freely,  but  are  usually  somewhat  adherent  to  the  deeper 
parts.     They  are  firm  and  elastic  to  the  touch,  and  filled  with 

sebaceous  material,  containing  fatty  debris,  flattened  epithelial 

cells,  perhaps  hairs,  and  occasionally  teeth.     As  a  rule,  this  form 

of  dermoid  may  be  removed 

without  difficulty,  but  in  those 

occurring    about    the    scalp, 

with  the   bone   hollowed   out 

behind  them,  it  is  perhaps  ad- 
visable to  delay  operation  till 

adult  life,  unless  the  tumours 

show  any  tendency  to  rapidly 

increase  in  size.     The  reason 

for    this    is    that    the    bone 

gradually    grows    up    around 

the    deep    pedicle,   and    thus 

closes  the  communication  with 

the  cranial  cavity.     In   some 

cases   it    may   be   difficult   to 

remove  the  whole  of  the  lining 

membrane  by  dissection,  and 

under     these     circumstances 

the  surgeon  must  attempt  to 

destroy  the  portion  left  behind 

with  the  cautery  or  caustics, 

otherwise  recurrence  is  almost 

certain  to  follow. 

{b)  Dermoids  may  also  arise 

in  connection  with  embryonic  canals  and  passages,  and  have  then 

been  called  Tubulo-Dermoids.  These  are  chiefly  met  with  in  con- 
nection with  the  thyro-glossal  duct  (Chapter  XXVI.)  and  the 

post-anal  gut  (Chapter  XXIX.). 
(c)  Ovarian  Dermoids  are  usually  unilocular,  and  of  large  size. 

As  a  rule,  they  are  lined  with  skin,  from  which  an  abundant 
development  of  cutaneous  appendages  is  often  observed.  Thus, 
the  cavity  may  be  more  or  less  filled  with  hair,  which  is  very 
similar  to  that  found  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  is  stated  to 
become  white  with  age,  or  may  even  be  shed  at  the  same  time  as 
the  scalp  becomes  bald.  Large  masses  of  teeth  set  in  bony  alveoli 
are  also  seen  in  this  situation,  and  even  nipples  and  mammse 
have  been  developed. 

2.  Cysts  occasionally  arise  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  the 
teeth;  such  have  been  already  alluded  to  under  the  terms  follicular 
and  epithelial  odontomes  (p.  152),  the  former  being  also  known 
as  dentigerous  cysts,  the  latter  as  fibro-cystic  disease  of  the  jaw. 
.;  ^"ti/  ,T°"f  ^y^*'^  ^^^°  develop  in  connection  with  the  remains  of 
the  Wolffian  body,  as  also  from  its  tubules  and  duct. 


Fig.  45. — Dermoid  Cyst, 
THE  Outer  Angle  of 
(Bland  Sotton.) 


GROWING    AT 

THE   Orbit. 
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In  the  male  (Pig.  46),  the  Wolffian  body  atrophies  almost  com- 
pletely, being  represented  by  a  few  blind  tuliules,  situated  close 
to  the  epididymis,  and  known  as  the  paradidymis,  or  organ  of 
Ciraldes.  Fibro-cystic  disease  of  the  testis  (adenoma  testis)  is 
T  X.?  ["i'^*-"  ('T  l^'"  structure.  The  majority  of  the  ducts  of 
die  Wolffian  body  form  the  vasa  efferentia  testis  ;  a  few  of  the 
upper  ones  however,  contract  no  attachment  to  the  testis,  and  their 
tree  ends  (known  as  Kobelt's  tubes)  may  become  dilated,  and  form 
small  cysts,  situated  close  to  the  hydatid  of  Morgagni.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  an  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  epididymis  sometimes  arises 
Jrom  one  of  these  unobliterated  tubules.  The  duct  of  the  Wolffian 
Dody  fori^'    he  lower  portion  of  the  epididymis  and  vas  deferens. 


Hyd.itid  of 
Morgagni. 


^^^ij^      Harailidymis  or 
'~       "    Mesoncphros. 

Kobelt's  tul)e> 


Fig.  46. -Diagram  of  Adult  Testicle,  to  show  Relation  of  Mesonfi'iiros 
AND  ITS  Ducts.     (Bland  Sutton.) 

In  the  female  (Fig.  47),  the  remains  of  the  Wolffian  body  are 
sometimes  met  with  as  a  series  of  clo^  >d  tubes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  ovary  (paroophoron).  Cysts  may  uise  in  connection 
with  this  structure,  and  are  chiefly  characterized  by  their  inner 
walls  being  the  seat  of  proliferating  papillomata.  Th  Wolffian 
tubules  can  almost  always  be  recognised  in  the  broad  ligament 
constituting  the  parovarium,  or  organ  of  1  .  .senmiJller.  Parovarian 
Cysts  formed  from  the  distension  of  this  structure  are  usually 
unilocular  and  filled  with  a  clear  limpid  serous  fluid;  they 
have  no  definite  pedicle,  and  strip  up  the  layers  of  ihe  broad 
ligament,  fhe  Wolffian  duct  generally  a  .phies,  but  orrasionally 
runs  down  between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament  close  to  the 
uterus,  to  open  m  the  vagina  near  the  urethral  orifice,  being  then 
known  as  Gartner's  duct,     'vsts  may  arise  in  connection  with 
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this  structure,  projecting  into  the  lateral  fornix  of  the  vatrim" 
they  are,  however,  extremely  rare.  ^       ' 

4.   The  processus   vaginalis,  or    funicular   process     is   the    term 
applied  to  the  protrusion  of  peritoneum  which  precedes  the  tesi^s 
o  form  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  which  in  the  feniaraccomVani^s 
the  round  ligament.     Normally  it  becomes  ohl  tera^edT^roc 

Tdeaf'str'aw'^r  °^'^  --aiJ,  patent,  and  are  dStended  Jth 
a   clear   stravv'-coloured    serous   fluid,   constituting   in   the   mile 

z:tcl::^''""'  '^  "^  -^-  -^^  >-  ^'-  ^^maie  f  ;,.w:  .^t 

I"-  OystB  due  to  the  Distension  of  Pre-existing  Spaces. 
(a)  Exudation  Oysts  arise  from  the  distension  of  cavities  which  -irP 
unprovided  with  excretory  ducts,  and  are  frecjuendy  of  an  infla^^^^^^ 


Fig.  47  -Diagram  to  represent  the  Cvst  Regions  of  the  Ovary 

(Hr.ANi)  Sutton.) 

'V  mrmSm  '"rKnS^^PJ^P"'"/-  K-P^'-oSphoron,  or  tissue  of  the  hilum  ; 
C,  parovanum     K,  Kobelt  s  tubes  ;  C,  Gartners  duct  =  main  Wolffian  duct. 

aiatory  n  ture.  Such  spaces  may  be  lined  with  epithelium  or 
endothelium.  As  illustrations  of  epithelial  cysts  may  be  men- 
tioned those  which  arise  in  connection  uuh  the  thyroid  body,  as 
also  conditions  due  to  the  distension  of  tl  ^  central  canal  of  the  ner- 
V.  us  system  (syringomyelia  or  syringo-myelocele),  and  those  forms 
of  ovarian  cysts  which  arise  from  distension  of  Graafian  follicles. 

lixudation  cysts  lined  by  a  serous  or  endothelial  wall  are  much 
more   numerous    than    the    former.      Enlargements    of    burss, 

N  uck,  and  some  forms  of  ganglia,  are  of  this  nature.  Diverticula 
or  hernial  protrusions  of  the  synovial  membrane  also  occur,  and 
are  knu  vn  as  Baker's  cysts. 
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A  Serous  OyBt  IS  supposed  to  arise  from  the  distension  of  Ivmnh 
spaces,  givmg  nse  to  uni-  or  multi-locular  cavities,  lined  wiU 
endothelium  and  containing  a  limpid  straw-coloured  fluid.  Such 
a  growth  when  met  with  in  children,  either  in  the  neck  or  else 
where,  is  usually  called  a  cystic  hygmna :  a  somewhat  similar 
condition  is  also  found  in  the  breast. 

J^\7^i^^  f  collection  of  blood  forms  in  a  pre-existing  cavity,  a 
so-called  Oyst  of  Extravasation  is  produced.  Such  is  met  with  in 
on'tfe  suXVn?lh^  k'^'-""'''  (haematocele).  and  also  occasionally 
TJn\7iToifc^^^^^^^  '""^'^  '''  ^^"^''^-^  ^"-" 

(c)  Retention  Cysts  always  arise  from  obstruction  to  the  escaoe 
of  some  natural  secretion  from  a  gland  duct  or  tubule.  The 
cavity  thus  formed  is  lined  with  epithelium,  uhilst,  owing  to  the 
irritation  produced  by  the  tension,  a  fibro. cicatricial  wall  of  variabll 
hickness  IS  developed  outside  There  is  often  a  considerab  e 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  i^tracystic  gr...vths  esDeciallv  i„ 
the  breast,  whilst  the  contents  generafly  con'sisi  of  t'h  Tn^pSt  d 
secretion,  perhaps  mixed  with  blood.  ^ 

Retention  cysts  may  develop  in  connection  ^ith  any  ordinary 
glandular  tissue  The  majority  are  described  under  the  appropri  te 
Cvs^^Hr-  ^^'^^''^'•y  Cysts,  Renal  Cysts,  Ranula,  PancLtic 
Cyst      Here  we  need  only  refer  to  mucous  and  sebaceous  cysts 

Sebaceous  Cysts  occur  on  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body 
but  especially  the  scalp,  and  are  due  to  obstruction  of  the  duct  of  a 

?rm  3'  f^I"-^:  lu'y  ^'''r'  ^"  '^'  «'^^P^'  °f  ^"""ded  swelling 
firm  and  elastic  to  the  touch,  moveable  on  the  deeper  structures 
and  a  ways  attached  at  one  spot  to  the  skin.    On  caVeful  exam 'na 
tion,  the  obstructed  m.outh  of  a  sebaceous  follicle  can  usuaU^  be 
seen,  and  possib  y  some  of  the  contents  of  the   sac  squpe.ed 
through  this  opening.     The  cyst  wall  is  formed  by  severaflayers 
of  epithe  mm,  surrounded  by  dense  fibro-cicatricial  tissue,  and  if 
exposed  to  irritation  or  pressure.,  as  when  situated  on  the  back 
or  shoulder  and  rubbed  by  the  braces,  it  may  become  very  fi  miy 
adherent  to  the  surrounding  parts.     The  material  contained  witl^in 
nnH  nn^     fi?''  PHI^^^^o^s  Consistency,  yellowish-white  in  colour, 
and  under  the  microscope  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  fatty  and 
granular  debris,  epithelial  cells,  and  cholesterine.     Sometimes  a 
distinctly  adenomatous  element  is  present,  so  that  the  cyst  walls 
are  thick  and  hrm.     Left  to  themselves,  they  may  attSn^on 
siderable  dimensions,  the  walls  even  becoming  calcified.     Occa- 
sionally the  exuuation  oozes  through  the  duct^  and  dries  on  the 
surface  ;    layer  after   layer   of  this   desiccated  material  collects 
finally  giving  rise  to  what  is  known  as  a  Sebaceous  Horn.  '  These 
become  dark  m  colour  from   admixture  uith  dirt    and   alwavs 

Whenf^l  «!,•     v,^''°"'  '^y'*'  sometimes  inflame  and  suppurate. 
When  the  skm  has  given  way  over  them,  the  contents  are  only 
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partly  discharged,  and  the  remainder  undergoes  putrefactive 
changes,  giving  rise  to  a  horril)ly  oflFensive  ulcerated  surface, 
which  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  epithelioma,  and  spreads 
rapidly.  1  rue  malignant  disease  of  an  epitheliomatous  nature  is 
sometimes  said  to  occur. 

Diagnosis.— From  a  demoid  cyst  it  is  known  by  the  fact  that  the 
dermoid  arises  early  in  life,  and  is  sometimes  congenital,  whilst  it 
IS  hardly  ever  directly  attached  to  the  skin.  From  n  fatty  tiimonr 
It  IS  recognised  by  the  absence  of  lobulation,  and  l)y  its  more  solid 
character,  whilst  a  lipoma  is  softer  and  more  moveable.  From 
a  chomc  abscess  it  is  distinguished  by  the  existence  of  the  dilated 
orifice,  by  its  firmer  consistency,  and  by  the  history. 

Treatment.— A  sebaceous  cyst  should  be  entirely  and  completely 
removed  if  giving  rise  to  any  inconvenience  or  trouble.  In  the 
scalp  all  that  is  needed  is  to  transfix  the  tumour,  squeeze  out  the 
cheesy  contents,  and  then  the  cyst  wall  can  be  readily  removed 
by  grasping  it  with  dissecting  forceps  and  pulling  it  away.  In 
other  situations  the  cyst  wall  may  need  to  be  dissected  out  ;  but 
even  then  it  is  advisable  to  open  it  by  transfixion,  and  to  deal  with 
the  sac  from  below  rather  than  from  above.  Horns  and  fungating 
ulcers  should  be  excised  with  the  surrounding  skin. 

Mucous  Oysts  arise  in  connection  with  the  glandular  follicles 
found  in  mucous  membranes,  much  in  the  same  way  as  sebaceous 
cysts  originate  in  the  skin.  They  are  often  due  to  injury,  and  are 
rarely  of  great  size,  consisting  of  thin-walled  cavities  distended 
with  mucus;  they  are  elastic  to  the  touch,  and  usually  translucent, 
and  are  most  often  seen  on  the  lips,  beneath  the  tongue,  or  some- 
times on  the  labia  vulvai  or  os  uteri.  All  that  is  needed  in  the 
shape  of  treatment  is  to  open  and  excise  them, 

III.  Cysts  of  New  Formation  are  such  as  occur  apart  from 
any  embryonic  condition  or  pre-existing  cavity.  The  following 
varieties  may  be  described  : 

(a)  An  Implantation  Cyst  is  one  which  arises  from  the  accidental 
intrusion  into  the  subcutaneous  or  submucous  tissues  of  epithelial 
cells  which  retain  their  vitality,  and  are  enabled  to  develop  a  cyst 
very  similar  in  nature  to  a  dermoid ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  looked 
on  as  an  Acquired  or  Traumatic  Dermoid.  Such  an  occurrence  is 
usually  brought  about  as  the  result  of  an  injury,  especially  from 
punctured  wounds;  thus,  cysts  of  this  nature  have  been  met 
with  in  the  fingers  or  palm  of  the  hand  as  a  consequence  of  the 
penetration  of  some  sharp  instrument,  whilst  they  are  also  occa- 
sionally seen  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  following  an 
iridectomy.  They  are,  moreover,  observed  in  the  axillce  of  cattle, 
as  a  result  of  goading  them  with  some  sharp  implement.  The 
clinical  signs  and  treatment  are  similar  to  those  of  a  dermoid  cyst. 

[b)  Oysts  sometimes  form  around  foreign  bodies,  which  thus 
become  encapsuled.     They  are  lined  either  bv  granulation  tissue 
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or  endothelium,  surrounded  by  a  variable  amount  of  fibro-cicatricial 
tissue. 

(c)  Blood  Cysts  are  sometimes  of  doubtful  origin.  Some  of  them 
certainly  arise  from  extravasation  of  blood,  and  in  such  cases 
coagulated  blood,  or  a  thin  serous  fluid,  is  found  within,  the  cavity 
being  perhaps  lined  with  laminated  fibrin.  In  many  cases  a  so- 
called  blood  cyst  really  consists  of  a  soft  sarcoma,  into  which 
ha;morrhage  has  occurred  ;  but  in  addition  to  these,  a  few  instances 
are  on  record  in  which  a  thin -walled  cavity 
existed,  occupied  by  blood,  and  readily  refilling 
after  the  cavity  had  been  tapped.  Such  conditions 
have  been  most  frequently  observed  in  the  neck 
(see  Chapter  XXIX.). 

(d)  Parasitic  Cysts  are  produced  by  the  irrita- 
tion caused  by  the  growth  within  the  tissues  of 
certain  living  organisms.  Thus,  in  the  disease 
known  as  rrichinosis,  derived  from  eating  un- 
sound pork,  the  Tvichina  spiralis,  a  small  round 
worm,  de\elops  in  large  numbers  in  the  voluntary 
muscles,  and  becomes  surrounded  by  a  capsule 
which  is  subsequently  calcified. 

The  most  important  of  these  parasitic  cyets  is 
that  arising  from  the  development  within  the 
body  of  tlie  scolex  stage  of  the  Tania  cchinococcus, 
giving  rise  to  what  are  known  as  Hydatid  Cysts. 
This  disease  is  infinitely  more  common  in  Australia 
than  in  this  country.  The  Tania  cchinococms 
(Fig.  48)  is  a  minute  tapeworm,  less  thnn  halt  an 
inch  in  length,  which  inhabits  the  intestinal  canal 
of  dogs  ;  it  consists  of  four  segments,  the  posterior 
one  larger  than  the  rest  of  tli?  body,  and  contain- 
ing the  genital  organs.  When  mature,  this  last 
segment  becomes  filled  witli  ova,  which  are  dis- 
charged, and  these  find  their  way  into  the  human 
stomach  by  the  media  of  water  or  uncooked  vege- 
tables, such  as  watercress,  whicli  have  been  con- 
taminated with  the  dog's  excreta.  Tlie  process 
of  digestion  sets  the  embryo  free,  and  by 
means  of  a  crown  of  little  hooks  whicli  it  pos- 
sesses, as  well  as  four  suckers,  it  is  enabled  to 
bore  its  way  through  the  walls  of  the  stomach, 
and  thence  travels  by  the  bloodvessels,  as  a  parasitic  embolus, 
either  to  the  liver  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  body.  As  a 
result  of  the  irritation  caused  by  its  preserve,  a  sac  forms  which 
originally  consists  of  three  layers:  externally,  a  fibro-cicatricial 
layer,  then  an  intermediate  lamellated  layer  of  chitinous  material, 
and  finally  the  cyst  is  lined  by  a  protoplasmic  germinal  layer,  from 
which  solitary  taenia  heads  or  scolices,  also  provided  with  four 


Fig.  48.— T.enia 
echinococcus 

(  X    ABOUT  20). 
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suckers  and  a  circlet  of  hooks,  may  be  developed,  whilst  some- 
tunes  groups  of  them,  known  as  brood-capsules,  may  arise  in  the 
same  M-ay  (Fig.  50).     Daughter-cysts  are  net  unfrequently  formed 


^iL^^^™!""  ^'"''  (^Diagrammatic),  showing  Daughter-Cysts  and 

bUOOD-CAI-hULES   GROWING    FROM    THE    WaLLS.      (AftER    BlAND   SuTTON.) 


Fig.  50.— Diagrammatic  Seciiox  of  V    ^l  of  Cvst. 

"'  ^'tZfnrZ!''''^''t^^'  \'^  """le^^hat  exaRgerated  ;  /,,  lamellated  chitinous 
a\er,  or  ectocyst ;  c  brood -capsules  developing  from  the  protoplasmic 
layer,  or  endocyst ;  rf,  scolex,  or  separate  head,  enlarged. 

from  the  scolices  and  they  in  their  turn  may  pass  through  the  same 
clianges,  although  as  a  rule  they  are  barren.     Occasionally  even 
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the  main  cyst  may  be  sterile  (acephalocyst),  and  in  such  cases  the 

The  cv.r^"'  ^'''^  T^'''^^  laminated:  f  he  fluid  contained  in 
the  cyst  varies  much  m  amount,  but  is  always  of  low  specific 
gravity,  not  more  than  1007  ;  it  is  colourless,  but  sliglZ  Tales- 
cent,  hmpid,  and  contains  but  a  trace  of  albumin,  although  a  con- 
siderable  amount  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  present      On  examinW 

The  ol"""°"°r^"^'  ^he  characteristic  booklets  are  obs^ved' 
The  organs  usually  affected  by  hydatid  disease  are  the  liver 
kidneys,  and  brain  but  any  part  of  the  body  may  be  attacked' 
Occasionally  in  the  liver,  and  usually  in  bone,  multiple  cysts  develop 
^"por  /h  h''  ^'■^'".^^^h  °ther,  and  with  no'envelopingVyst  walL 
Chapter  XXX  "°'''  '  '''^''"""'  °^  ^^^""''^  ^>^^^  °^  ^^e  liver,  see 
In  other  regions,  if  the  tumour  cannot  be  removed  by  dis- 
section reliance  must  be  placed  on  aspiration,  where  the  situa- 
tion of  the  growth  renders  this  practicable 


I V.  Cysts  of  Degeneration  arise  in  connection 


with  tumours, 


especially  those  where  the  blood-supply  is  not  very  abundant' 
1  hus,  mucoid  degeneration  is  not  uncommon  in  fibromata  hbro- 
myomata,  chondromata,  and  even  in  the  harder  forms  o    cancer 
Occasionally  cysts  form  in  the  sarcomata  from  this  cause    but' 
more  frequently  as  a  result  of  haemorrhage 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
WOUNDS. 

limited  to  injurie^-  oithT'.oftL'r}]-  ^^V  ""  l^  ""P"^  commonly 
membranes.     Lesions  in  whcfTh'  1""^°^"^  *^"  '^^'"  °^  "^^^°"' 

and  separated  from  the  skin      rt    "'""^  ^'  f V^^''"'>^  disorganized 

lilood  effused-  !n  i  «tmn"  ^^.'^'""^('""."'."usncss  the  amount  of 
is  ever  seen  ;hn«  fn7^       f"  "! ^°°''-  ;""""8'  1""  ''"le bruising 

.issu:;The 'd  g      s,^',^^rr^ofte^sSfficelT''"■•'";™' ""'^  ^^'"'^^ 
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tissues,  and  remaining  as  a  fluid  swellin/or  Hffimatnm?  q  1 
somewhat  resembles  an  abscess  to  tlTe  Sh  bS  dTffers  fronil^n 
Its  history,  having  supervened  immediate!;  after  an  inury  and 
having  appeared  without  any  heat  or  other  signs  of  Inflammation 

iTaTrThelTf  ^'\  '"^  '"^'  ^"^  '''''  '^'  s?on  tends  to  betm' 
titS;  rnrtre\oft:^Tc^^^^^^  \l  f  f  ^^  ^-w-y  infil- 

dJ;sSflbi]:r  --^^r^lSr^g^^^s^Sef-^ 

deposit  of  hbrin  may  occur  peripherally,  leaving  for  a  time  1  fl  nH 

«"e  impress  on"o    rCeledTarr^  '"rrx^r-fl'^^^  '°  ^'^'^ 
the  blood  may  be  ^bso7i7^i!lt1^trky^'lJ^L'':::LZT  °' 

aminated,  and  not  unfrequently  pigmented      M  tZSJ 

Si^h  IS  best  seen  m  connection  with  the  cerebral  tunics  andt 
there  known  as  an   arachnoid  cyst,     (d)  Infection  from    S 
or  from  without  may  occur,  leadin'g  to  slipur^^^^^^^^^^     ''°"   "'^^"" 

injury  Te^nuS  hr"'°",  ? /°    u^'  ^^^^''^^  "^  ^  subcutaneous 
njury,   one  must  be  guided  by  the  part  injured   the  evtpnt  nf 

tissue  involved,  the  amount  of  blood  extra vasn til    nn/'Vvf 

and  vitality  of  the  indMdual.     In  die  1    rsev^re  k'es  to'S 

here  may  be  much  manifestation  of  bruisinjr  recoverv\!^il  In    ^ 

muthTceralrof^;;'''  ."•"^  '",°"  T'^'y  indivrdualfo;"^:! 

mucn   laceration  of  the  tissues  has  taken  place    for  fear  nf  th.. 
injured  parts  dying.     The  skin   should  never  be  tcisS  exdnt 
under  special  circumstances,  such  as  the  rupture  of  a  S  arterv 
or  when  some  definite  advantage  is  to  beVined  by  d^alinf  it' 

s^r^lThedreinron  ^'""^""^  =  'V'^''^^  under  LS^t" 
eX.   v.t  ti     7  opening  recent  collections  of  blood  no  longer 

whfn  'ftense  \m    n""'/'r  ^^'"^>'  ""^^^^^k--    At  the  same  tim" 
wnen  a  tense  and  painful  ha'matoma  exists,  as  under  the  fisri- 
lata  of  the  tlngh,  recovery  can  be  hastened  ^nd  pain  relLve:f  I^ 
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an  aseptic  puncture,  followed  by  careful  compression.  In  general 
bruising  of  the  body  froni  a  fall  or  extensive  injury,  pain  can  often 
be  relieved  by  applying  hot  fomentations  or  by  a  hot  bath.  Any 
subsequent  inflammatory  phenomena  must  be  treated  in  accord- 
ance with  general  surgical  principles.  There  is  often  a  certain 
amount  ot  fever  and  constitutional  disturbance  for  a  few  days 
and  these  must  be  dealt  with  by  purgatives  and  a  suitable  limiJa- 
tion  ot  diet. 

Open  Wounds. 

An  open  wound  may  be  defined  as  a  solution  of  continuity  of 
any  superficial  part  of  the  body,  including  skin  or  mucous  mem- 
brane, /arious  kinds  of  wounds  are  described,  such  as  the 
incised,  lacerated,  contused,  p-.nctured,  poisoned,  and  gunshot ; 
but,  of  course,  the  most  important  distinction  to  draw  is  between 
the  infected  and  the  non-infected. 

I.  Incised  Wounds.— An  incised  wound  is  one  made  by  any 
sharp  cutting  instrument,  such  as  a  knife  or  sword,  but  occasion- 
ally a  wound  not  produced  in  this  manner  may  be  characterized 
by  similar  appearances;  ..^.,  the  skin  of  the  knee  or  elbow  may 
be  cleanly  split  open  from  falling  on  it  with  the  limb  flexed,  and 
occasionally  a  policeman's  truncheon  will  lay  open  the  scalp  as 
evenly  as  if  a  knife  had  been  employed,  although  the  edges  of  the 
wound  must  of  necessity  be  bruised. 

The  special  features  of  an  incised  wound  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  haemorrhage  is  free,  from  the  fact  that  the  vessels  are 
c.ean  y  divided  1  he  amount,  of  course,  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
vessels  mvolved,  and  the  vascularity  of  the  part;  its  continuance 
upon  the  density  of  the  structures,  allowing  or  not  of  contraction' 
and  retraction  of  the  severed  ends.  An  incision  through  con- 
gested or  mflamed  parts  ,s  likely  to  bleed  much  more  than  usual 

2.  Separation  of  the    lips  of  the  wound  also  occurs,  but  the 
''\Hr°""nv"ol?ed'"^        ''"'^'  "^°"  ^''^  elasticity  and  character  of  the 

3.  Bruising  of  the  margins  of  the  incision  is  absent,  so  that  under 
If ',in'^  Th"""''!''"""'  rapid  healing  (by  first  intention)  should 

bt.iin.     The  surfaces,  to  begin  with,  are  lined  by  a  microscopic 
a>er  of  damaged  tissue,  some  of  which  may  be  actually  dead; 

but  if  suitable  precautions  are  taken,  this  is  all  absorbed,  and  will 

in  no  way  interfere  with  satisfactory  union 

.ftent!rfo''*f  °^-  ^°"'','*    i"^""""^'-  -  ^'^^''''"   ^ss«ntials    must    be 
attended  to  if  primary  healing  is  to  be  obtained,  viz. : 

(1.)  The  Arrest  of  all  Bleeding.-If  there  is  general  oozin- 
exposure  to  the  air  is  often  quite  suffi.^^ent ;  or  sometimes  it  im; 
be  supplemented  by  pressure  for  a  few  minutes  with  an  aseptic 
TZ^?'  ./■^'■^fl''^-'/^"^  veins  will  need  a  ligature,  but  if  situated 
used  for  in'  'r"'   .if^  '"''^'  °^''",  '^^  '""•''^^  ^'y  P^^^^i^f^'  ''^«  "««^^"e 
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(11.)  The  Removal  of  Foreign  Bodies,  and  Cleansing  of  the  Wound 
and  Its  Surroundings.— Dirt,  splinters  of  wood  or  glass,  fragments 
ot  cloth,  etc.,  must  all  be  most  carefully  taken  away,  and  it  mav 
be  necessary  to  anaesthetize  the  patient  and  enlarge  the  wound 
tor  this  purpose.  Irrigation  with  a  i  in  40  carbolic  lotion  is  often 
sufhcient  in  many  cases  to  render  it  aseptic ;  strong  antiseptics 
often  do  more  harm  than  good  by  irritating  the  tissues  and  in- 
creasing exudation. 

(iii.)    The  coaptation    of   the  opposed    surfaces  by   means   of 
sutures   may   now    be   attended   to,    when   there   is   a   dry   and 
presumably  aseptic  wound.    Many  substances  have  been,  and  are 
employed  for  this  purpose,  but  amongst  the  best  are  fine  silver 
wire   silk,  horsehair,  silkworm  gut  and  catgut.     In  casualty  work 
and  for  parts  of  the  body  where  but  little  scar  is  subsequently' 
desirable,  as  in  the  face,  horsehair  and  silkworm  gut.  being  non- 
absorbent,  are    perhaps    the  best   materials   to   employ;    but   in 
ordinary  operative  work,  which  will  be  more   certainly  aseptic 
and  where  the  after-treatment  is  more  efficient,  fine  catgut  or  silk- 
may  be  used.     There  are  three  chief  varieties  of  sutrres    viz 
the  buried,  the  deep,  and  the  superficial. 

Buried  sutuyes  are  employed  a  good  deal  in  the  present  day 
since  there  is  no  danger  associated  with  inserting  a  foreign  body 
into  the  tissues,  if  both  it  and  the  wound  are  aseptic.  Cat<rut  or 
silk  are  the  agents  made  use  of,  and  nerves,  tendons,  muscles  or 
tasciae  are  the  structures  mainly  dealt  with.  In  deep  wounds  it  is 
always  most  desirable  to  effect  union  in  this  way  of  all  the  parts 
divided  (that  IS,  to  build  the  part  up  again),  and  not  merely  to 
unite  the  skm  over  them. 

Deep  stitches,  or  sutures  of  relaxation,  are  required  in  cases  where 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound  to- 
gether, in  order  to  transfer  the  tension  from  the  healing  margin  to 
tissues  further  away,  the  edges  being  thereby  relaxed.  For  this 
purpose  thick  silver  wire  may  be  employed,  inserted  i  or  i*  inches 
hoin  the  margins,  and  tied  directly,  or  lead  buttons  may  be  inter- 
posed next  to  the  skin,  and  the  ends  of  the  wire  fastened  round 
the  projecting  edges,  thus  diffusing  the  pressure  over  a  greater 
space.  ° 

Superficial  stitches,  or  sutures  of  coaptation,  must  be  so  inserted 
as  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  into  contact  without  undue 
pressure,  and  without  any  folding  in  of  the  skin.'  Various  methods 
are  employed  in  the  application  of  these,  viz.  :  i.  The  interrupted 
suture  {h  ig.  51,  A),  in  which  each  stitch  is  separately  finished  off  tlie 
knot  lying  well  to  one  side  of  the  incision.  This  is  very  frequenth 
employed,  and  is  usually  most  satisfactory,  especially  in  wounds 
which  are  of  irregular  shape  or  in  which  there  is  any  tension. 
2.  The  glovers  stttch  (Fig.  51,  B)  is  a  continuous  one,  in  which 
the  thread  IS  carried  on  from  point  to  point,  and  only  fastened  at 
the  ends  ;  it  is  not  a  form  to  be  recommended  for  general  use 
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3.  The  blanket  or  buttonhole  stitch  (Fig.  51,  C)  is  a  form  of  con- 
tmuous  suture  which  has  been  adopted  for  several  years,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  which  can  be  employed  for  extensive  wounds  or 
incisions  In  it  the  needle,  after  traversing  the  lips  of  the  wound 
IS  carried  under  the  slack  of  the  thread,  so  that  the  loop  of  each 
stitch,  as  it  is  tightened,  is  maintained  at  right  angles  to  the  edge 
of  the  wound,  whilst  the  intermediate  portion  lies  parallel  to  it. 
To  fasten  it  off,  the  needle  is  passed  in  the  opposite  direction 
through  the  edges  of  the  incision,  with  the  free  end  long  enough 
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Fig.  51.— Various  Forms  of  Suture. 
A,  Interrupted  suture  :  B,  continuous  suture ;  C,  blanket  stitch.  At  the  lower 
end  the  neec.le  has  just  been  passed,  and  the  way  in  which  it  catches  up 
the  loop  IS  indicated  At  the  upper  end  the  method  of  finishing  off  is 
stiown  :  VIZ  the  need  e  is  passed  in  the  opposite  direction  to  all  the  other 
stitches  the  free  end  being  left  long,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  be  tied  into  a 
knot  with  the  double  thread  which  the  needle  has  carried  through. 

to  prevent  it  coming  through,  and  so  enable  it  to  be  tied  to  the 
double  portion  carrying  the  needle.  4.  The  quilled  suture  is  not 
otten  employed.  It  consists  in  tying  the  stitches  round  a  quill  or 
portion  of  catheter  on  either  side  of  the  wound,  so  that  the  deep 
surfaces  may  be  maintained  in  apposition,  whilst  the  superficial 
portions  are  left  clear  for  additional  sutures.  Probably  the  only 
conditions  under  which  it  is  now  used  are  in  the  operations  for 
ruptured  perineum,  or  for  extensive  perineal  or  urethral  fistulse. 
5.  The  twisted  or  figHre-of-%  suture  is  occasionally  made  use  of  for 
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harelip  or  scalp  wounds,  but  it  has  many  disadvantages.  A  nin 
or  needle  is  passed  through  the  sides  of  the  wound,  which  are 
brought  into  apposition  with  the  fingers,  and  maintained  hv 
twisting  silk  around  either  end  of  the  needle  in  a  liirure-of-S 
fashion.  '' 

Plasters  are  sometimes  used  instead  of  sutures,  but  the  wounds 
must  be  very  small  and  insignificant  which  only  reriuire  such 
treatment.     A  fine  aseptic  suture  is  in  most  cases  preferable 

(iv.)  Drainage  must,  if  necessary,  be  provided  for,  in  order  to 
guard   against    the    irritation   and    tension   of  retained    blood  or 
exudations.     There  is  still  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
need  of  drainage-tubes,  and  individual  proclivities  must  decide  as 
to  the  practice  to  be  adopted  in  particular  cases.     In  wounds  where 
there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  completeness  of  the  hjEmostasis,  or 
where  there  has  been  much  tearing  or  laceration  of  the  tissues 
it  IS  wise  to  insert  a  tube  for  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  in 
order  to  allow  effused  blood  to  escape ;  but  if  the  wound  is  dry 
and  aseptic,  and  efficient  pressure  can  be  exerted  by  the  dressings 
It  may  be  advantageously  dispensed  with.      An  aseptic  sponlre 
inserted  between  the  layers  of  the  dressing  will  form  a  soft,  elastic 
and  yet  firm  pad  for  exerting  such  pressure. 

When,  however,  drainage  is  thought  necessary,  the  indiarubber 
tube  introduced  by  Chassaignac  will  be  found  to  answer  well  ;  it 
should  be  cut  off  flush  with  the  surface,  and  stitched  to  the  edges 
of  the  wound  so  as  to  prevent  it  slipping  in  or  out,  and  thus 
obviating  the  loop  of  silk  usually  attached  to  it.  Decalcified 
bone  tubes  have  been  substituted  for  the  above,  but  with  no  dis- 
tinct advantage.  For  small  wounds,  a  strand  of  horsehair  or  a 
strip  of  gauze  or  protective  will  generally  be  all  the  drainatre 
requisite.  ^ 

(v.)  All  fresh  sources  of  irritation  and  infection  of  the  wound 
must  be  excluded  by  some  form  of  antiseptic  or  aseptic  dressing  ; 
these  will  be  described  later  (p.  201). 

(vi.)  Rest  to  the  injured  part  must  be  secured  by  such  an 
arrangement  of  splints,  slings,  or  bandages,  as  may  be  necessary. 

(vii.)  The  general  health  of  the  patient  is  a  most  important 
Item  to  attend  to.  In  an  operation  case  the  bowels  are  always  to 
be  previously  opened,  and  the  patient's  diet  carefully  regulated  • 
in  casualty  work  a  good  purge  should  be  administered  as  soon  as 
convenient,  and  the  food  and  drink  limited. 

The  conditions  which  pyevent  healing  of  an  incised  wound  by 
first  interition  are  essentially  the  reverse  of  the  seven  requisites 
nrientioned  above,  and  may  be  epitomized  thus :  (i.)  Non-arrest  of 
the  bleeding  causing  separation  of  the  lips  or  deeper  portions  of 
the  wound  ;  (11.)  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  often  impure,  or 
other  septic  material ;  (iii.)  the  edges  not  being  brought  into 
contact;  (iv.)  imperfect  drainage  leading  to  tension  upon  the 
stitches  ;  (v.)  subsequent  infection  of  the  wound  owing  to  a  faulty 
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dressing,  etc.  ;  (vi.)  lack  of  rest  to  the  part  ;  and  (vii.)  constitu- 
tional concht.ons,  such  as  deficient  general  vi  ality  fom  disease  or 
other  causes,  resulting  in  want  of  action  in  the  wound 

hhould  any  signs  of  inflammation  show  themselves  in  an  incised 
u'ound,  the  probability  is  that  they  are  septic  in  origb  "ml  ^U 
.e  accompanied  by  some  amount  of  fever.  Union  by  fi^s  inten 
.on  will  rarely  occur  under  such  circumstances,  and,^inceed  t  is 
better  to  take  out  some  or  all  of  the  stitches  at  once  and  th is 
ccfimuSn'oTn"    T'"'    "'-^y    '"    P^^-"t-      OccaslonaHy   an 

t^:i^:^:i:ir'^  ^'--^  °^  ^'^  .Vision,  a^lhf 

II.  Lacerated  or  Contused  Wounds.-Such  injuries  are  caused 

liciretc'wl'r?'   ^  T^''"^^^'  -i-ilesAhe  wheels  of  a 
vehicle,  etc     which  lead  to  bruising  or  crushing  of  the  tissues 
1  hey  are  characterized  by  the  following  signs  • 

I.  1  he  Haemorrhage  is,  as  a  rule,  but  slight,  since  the  vessels  are 
torn  across  irregularly,  and  not  cut  cleanly  ;  he  middle  and  nne? 
coats,  which  give  way  last,  are  curled  up  witl^  the  contorted 

-n^'vTsi'/""'"^  ""  'f"^^  ^"«^^'^"*  ^°  P^---"t  loss  of  bbod 
.hin.r        ,'  "^'^•■^°^^'-'  ^^'"g  elastic,  may  be  pulled  out  of  thd 

Stile  Sound."'" '°™''"^^  '"  ^^^"  pulsating^pon  the  Irface 
2.  The   Lips    gape   less    than    in    an    incised    wound    and  are 
e'2    T-  IT'  ""^  I"""*^^^-     Layers  or  portions  o    dead  tissue 
an  i  L    h     f^'"" '?  ^''  ^'^P°^^^^  °f  before\epair  can  take  S 

used  to  t>?™  1  T""^  ''T^^y  '^^''^^^  by  granulation,  or,^as  it 
used  to  be  termed,  by  second  intention.  When  a  limb  is  torn 
completely  off,  the  tendons  are  often  left  long,  and  thTmuscuhr 
bellies  project   prominently  from  their  fascial" sheath^ as  Sw 

whiiL^fZ^^J  :^': --,f :^-?^/-^ely  -P-  ^^e  question 

.rli?l'  '^^,^P*i«/''^'=^''ated  wound  it  may  be  possible  to  bring  the 
^e^Sf^^'^'T'^  or  otherwise,  and,  even  though^they 
fsnossi  l!  i^'?'"'"^'  ''''^■"^'  by  a  sjightly  delayed  first  intention 
I-Pf  ^    . '       ^7'"'^^^«  '"^  provided.     If  the  wound  remains  open 

and  reSt'an  l';i""  "'"  P™'"^^^^'  ^'  ^^^"^'^d'  -'-«  '-ge 
There  mav  be  .  li  h"'  *•"  TK'''  granulating  surface  will  result. 
In    ;f,    nV     f, V''  '""P^^  traumatic  fever  for  a  day  or  two 
bu  tit  Will  be  of  little  consequence,  or  of  no  long  duration.  ' 

It  the   wound  IS  Septic,  however,  it  will   run  a  more  marked 

T  :  T'T  T''''^^  ^'"^^^y  ^"  '  granulating  suZe.     T.ree 
stages  may  be  described  in  the  course  of  the  case,  viz.  • 
(a)  J  he  stage  of  mjury,  resulting  in  shock. 
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(b)  The   stage   of  inflammation  and  sloughing,  with  septic 

traumatic  fever. 
{c)  The  stage  of  repair  by  granulation,  or  prolonged  suppura- 
tion, with  exhaustion  and  hectic  fever  in  the  worst  cases. 
The  inflammatory  period  lasts  a  week,  ten  days,  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  The  chief  dangers  to  which  the  patient  is 
exposed  are  shock,  various  forms  of  septic  trouble,  including 
secondary  haemorrhage,  toxaemia,  pya-mia,  etc.,  and  traumatic 
gangrene. 

The  Treatment  of  contused  and  lacerated  wounds  varies  with 
their  character,  and  no  absolute  rule  of  practice  can  be  laid  dow 
to  suit  all  cases.     The  following  plan  of  treatment  is  that  usually 
adopted  :  ■' 

(a)  Immediate  Treatment.— The  great  desideratum  in  all  these 
cases  IS  to  render  the  wound  aseptic.  To  accomplish  this,  it  is 
desirable  in  severe  injuries  to  anaesthetize  the  patient,  and  then 
to  scrub  the  wound  and  its  surroundings  with  soap  and  carbolic 
lotion  (i  in  20)  by  means  of  a  sterilised  nail-brush.  All  foreign 
bodies  must  be  removed,  and  dead  or  doubtful  tissues  cut  away, 
if  unimportant,  whilst  bleeding  vessels  are  secured  by  ligature. 
Ample  provision  must  always  be  made  for  drainage,  since  the 
carbolic  irrigation  will  of  itself  cause  much  exudation  ;  occasion- 
ally It  may  be  desirable  to  make  a  counter-opening  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  wound  is  then  drawn  together  by  sutures,  and  it  is 
advisable  to  remove  ragged  and  torn  fragments  of  skin  with  the 
scissors  or  knife,  if  there  is  sufficient  tissue  around  ;  an  antiseptic 
dressing  of  the  usual  type  is  then  applied.  If,  however,  the  skin 
IS  scanty  and  asepsis  not  assured,  it  is  better  to  leave  the  wound 
open,  or,  at  any  rate,  only  to  partially  close  it,  and  then  to  dust  it 
over  with  sterilised  iodoform  and  pack  it  carefully  with  aseptic  gauze. 

(b)  Subsequent  Treatment  depends  on  whether  or  not  the 
measures  adopted  to  obtain  asepsis  have  been  successful.  If  the 
wound  remains  free  from  infection,  nothing  special  is  called  for 
beyond  careful  dressing ;  if  the  edges  are  in  contact,  healing  by 
first  intention  will  ensue ;  if  not,  the  wound  will  close  by  granula- 
tion or  organization  of  blood-clot.  If  it  becomes  septic,  and  the 
surface  is  covered  with  sloughs,  these  must  be  removed  by  natural 
or  artificial  means  before  healing  can  occur ;  the  use  of  antiseptic 
poultices  will  expedite  matters  considerably,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  secondary  haemorrhage  may  break  out  when  the 
dead  tissues  are  finally  detached.  During  this  period  inflam- 
matory fever  continues,  and  the  patient's  general  health  must 
be  closely  watched.  When  once  a  clean  granulating  surface  is 
obtained,  it  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  any  healing  wound,  skin- 
grafting  possibly  being  called  for  in  the  more  extensive  cases. 

The  question  of  Amputation  will  sometimes  be  raised  in  dealing 
with  the  graver  forms  of  lacerated  wounds,  and  although  many 
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limbs  are  now  saved  which  would  inevitably  in  former  day^  have 
l)een  sacrificed,  yet  still  occasionally  no  other  treatment  is  possible. 
Hard  and  fast  rules  cannot  be  laid  down  as  to  when  to  amputate 
and  when  not  to  do  so;  each  case  must  be  treated  on  its  own 
merits.  Apart  from  the  local  lesion,  the  following,'  points  will 
have  to  be  carefully  considered :  {a)  The  age  and  vitality  of  the 
patient.  An  old  person  has  much  less  recuperative  power  than  a 
youn^'  one,  and  hence  a  damaged  limb  may  often  be  left  in  a  youth 
which  one  vvould  certainly  remove  in  an  elderly  person.  The 
vitality  of  the  individual  is  perhaps  even  more  important  than 
the  age,  for  some  men  at  sixty  are  in  a  much  more  healthy  and 
resistant  state  than  others  at  forty.  The  habits,  as  to  temperance, 
etc.,  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  existence  of 
general  diseases  such  as  diabetes  or  albuminuria  might  induce  one 
to  resort  to  radical  rather  tlian  conservative  measures.  (/;)  The 
vitality  of  the  extremity  injured.  A  leg  has  to  be  sacrificed  much 
more  frequently  than  an  arm,  since  the  vitality  and  reparative 
power  of  the  latter  are  so  much  greater,  (c)  The  septicity  or  not 
of  the  wound  is  of  the  greatest  significance,  since,  if  infection  can 
be  prevented,  the  chances  of  preserving  the  limb  are  much  im- 
proved, and  one  would  then  often  delay  operation,  whereas  sepsis 
would  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  radical  interference. 

As  to  the  local  conditions  wliich  may  suggest  or  determine  the 
performance  of  an  amputation,  one  may  conveniently  divide  them 
into  two  groups,  viz.,  where  amputation  is  essential,  or  where  it 
is  doubtful. 

A.  Amputation  is  certainly  called  for — 

1.  To  trim  up  the  stump  of  a  limb  torn  off  by  machinery,  or 
cut  off  by  the  passage  of  a  railway  train  over  it,  or  carried  away 
l)y  a  cannon-ball. 

2.  When  the  whole  limb  or  one  complete  segment  of  it  has 
been  totally  disorganized,  or  crushed  to  pulp,  though  still  retain- 
ing its  connection  with  the  body. 

3.  In  cases  where  gangrene  is  imminent  or  has  supervened, 
especially  if  it  is  of  the  spreading  type. 

4.  When  severe  septic  symptoms,  e.g.,  osteo-myelitis  or 
arthritis,  or  those  of  incipient  pyaemia,  or  sometimes  those  of 
tetanus,  are  manifested  in  a  case  where  an  attempt  is  being  made 
to  save  the  limb  ;  or  when  exhaustion  supervenes  from  prolonged 
suppuration. 

5.  In  severe  compound  contusions  of  the  foot  involving  the 
bones  and  laying  open  the  common  synovial  cavity.  Here  the 
better  plan  to  adopt,  as  a  rule,  is  to  amputate,  since  septic 
arthritis  and  death  of  the  bones  is  very  apt  to  ensue.  The 
distance  of  the  foot  from  the  centre  of  the  circulation  increases 
the  likelihood  of  gangrene,  especially  in  old  people. 

B.  Amputation  is  doubtful  in  the  following  conditions  : 

I.  Compound  comminuted  fractures  in  parts   other  than   the 
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foot  do  not  per  se  require  amputation,  ev«n  if  neighbouring  joints 
have  been  imphcated.  By  careful  attention  to  antisepsis  free 
drainage  the  removal  of  detached  fragments  of  bone  and  foreign 
t)odies  which  should  usually  be  accomplished  under  an  anesthetic 
Imibs  formerly  condemned  to  amputation  can  not  only  be  Dis- 
served, but  also  restored  to  a  considerable  degree  of  functional 
usetulness.  The  final  decision  will  mainly  depend  on  the  aee 
condition,  and  previous  habits  of  the  individual.  ' 

2.  When  the  soft  parts  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  injury  and 
have  been  extensively  stripped  from  the  bones,  amputation  is  by 
no  means  an  essential,  provided  that  they  can  be  restored  to  their 
original  position,  that  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  of  their 
vitality  being  maintained,  and  that  the  utility  of  the  limb  will 
not   be   hopelessly  impaired  after  the  wound  has  healed       The 
surgeon  has  here  to  carefully  balance  the  risk  run  by  the  patient 
It  an  attempt  is  made  to  save  his  liml),  and  the  value  that  the 
hmo  if  saved  will  be  to  him  subsequently.     For  instance,  when 
the  muscles  of  the  forearm  have  been  extensively  torn  up  in  a 
machine  accident,  he  has  to  satisfy  himself,  even  if  the  vascular 
supply  IS  satisfactory,  whether  it  is  worth  while  exposing   the 
patient  to  the  risk  of  grave  sepsis,  when  it  is  probable  that  under 
the  best  circumstances  the  limb  will  be  of  little  practical  use 

3-  Laceration  of  the  main  artery  of  a  limb  need  not  in  itself 
determine  amputation  ;  but  if  in  addition  to  this  the  bones,  veins 
or  nerves,  are  injured,  and  especially  in  the  lower  extremities  of  old 
and  teeble  folk,  amputation  should  be  undertaken  without  delay 

As  to  the  Period  when  a  limb  should  be  removed  after  an  acci- 
dent, there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  sooner  amputa- 
tion IS  performed,  the  better;  the  longer  it  is  delayed,  the  greater 
the  risk  of  septic  infection  and  absorption.     Moreover,  experience 
tells  us  that,  if  the  limb  is  removed   before  reaction  from  the 
initial  shock  is  fully  established,  the  impression  upon  the  system 
is  often  less  severe  than  if  the  operation  is  deferred  until  traumatic 
fever  has  set  in.     On  the  other  hand,  the  shock  in  some  cases 
may  be  so  profound  that  it  is  better  policy  to  delay  interference 
until  reaction  is  established  ;  this  is  especially  the  case  in  severe 
crushes  close  to  the  hip-joint,  primary  amputation  in  this  locality 
being  very  frequently  fatal.     At  the  same  time,  if  in  the  opinion 
the  surgeon  shock  is  being  perpetuated  by  the  presence  of  a 
crushed  limb,  it  should  be  immediately  removed.    When,  however 
septic  fever  is  present,  and  it  seems  desirable  to  remove  the  limb' 
there  is  no  need  to  wait  until  defervescence  has  occurred,  as  used 
to  be  taught ;  as  soon  as  the  septic  part  is  taken  away,  the  fever 
and  concurrent   phenomena  will  also   cease,  provided   that   the 
amputation  wound  is  maintained  aseptic. 

III.  Punctured  Wounds  and  Stabs.— These  may  be  brought 
about  by  any  form  of  penetrating  instrument,  from  a  pin  or  needle 
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to  a  sword-thrust  or  bayonet  wound.  The  external  opening  may 
be  in  itself  insignificant ;  but  the  great  immediate  danger  is  the 
damage  that  may  be  done  to  deep  structures,  bloodvessels  or 
nerves  being  divided,  and  serous  cavities  or  viscera  opened.  The 
subsequent  symptoms  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  question 
of  septic  infection,  since  if  it  occurs  there  is  always  considerable 
difficulty  in  efficiently  draining  the  depths  of  a  long  and  narrow 
wound,  whilst  any  attempt  to  close  it  would  be  most  injudicious. 
Collections  of  pus  readily  form  and  burrow  in  all  directions. 

Wounds  resulting  from  the  modern  sword-bayonet,  though  very 
serious  from  their  size  and  depth,  are  not  so  difficult  to  heal  as 
those  inflicted  by  the  old  triangular  blade.  They  should  be 
thoroughly  syringed  out  with  warm  carbolic  lotion  (i  in  20),  well 
drained,  and  the  skin  opening  not  allowed  to  close  until  all  dis- 
charge has  ceased ;  if  necessary,  a  counter-opening  should  be 
inade  at  a  dependent  spot.  Serious  haemorrhage,  or  paralysis 
indicating  that  important  vessels  or  nerves  have  been  divided, 
calls  for  immediate  opening  up  of  the  wound,  so  as  to  expose  the 
injured  structures,  which  can  then  be  treated  secundem  arteni. 

The  commonest  form  of  punctured  wounds  met  with  in  civil 
practice  are  those  produced  by  needles,  which  are  frequently 
broken  off  short  in  the  body.  These  usually  occur  about  the 
hands,  feet,  knees,  or  nates,  and  may  lead  to  subsequent  trouble. 
If  seen  soon  after  the  injury,  it  is  advisable  to  undertake  their 
immediate  removal,  a  proceeding  sometimes  exceedingly  simple, 
but  occasionally  necessitating  a  deep  and  difficult  dissection. 
Should  the  needle  not  be  removed,  it  frequently  travels  about 
the  body  along  the  muscular  and  fascial  planes,  and  there  is  no 
knowing  where  it  may  lodge  or  come  to  the  surface,  or  how 
long  it  may  remain  in  the  body.  It  may  occasionally  find  its  way 
into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  constitute  the  nucleus  of  a  renal 
calculus,  or  possibly,  if  it  enters  the  gall-bladder,  it  may  cause 
cholecystitis,  and  give  rise  to  a  formation  of  gall-stones,  as  occurred 
in  a  case  recently  treated  by  one  of  us. 

For  the  detection  of  penetrating  foreign  bodies  of  a  metallic 
nature,  or  of  splinters  of  glass  or  stone,  the  newly  discovered  X 
rays  of  Rontgen  are  exceedingly  valuable.  They  are  produced  by 
passing  a  powerful  electric  current  through  a  modified  Crookes 
tube,  or,  as  it  is  now  termed,  a  '  focus  tube.'  This  consists  of  a 
thin  glass  tube  shaped  somewhat  like  an  incandescent  lamp,  into 
which  are  fixed  two  terminals — one,  the  negative,  concave,  and  the 
other,  or  positive  pole,  a  platinum  plate  set  at  an  angle  so  as  to 
reflect  the  rays  generated  at  the  negative  end  to  the  convexity  of 
the  bulb.  A  very  high  vacuum  must  be  present  in  the  tube.  If 
now  the  limb  with  the  supposed  foreign  body  within  it  is  placed 
over  a  dark  slide  containing  a  sensitive  dry  plate,  and  the  tube 
just  above  it,  so  that  the  convex  portion  on  which  the  rays  impinge 
is  nearest  the  limb,  a  skiagram  is  produced  which,  on  develop- 
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ment,  shows  the  osseous  tissues,  the  outline  of  the  limb,  and 
the  foreign  body,  if  it  exist.  Figs.  52  and  53  represent  such 
appearances,  the  needles  being  clearly  seen. 


Fig.  52.  --Skia(;uam  of  Needle  embedded  in  Thumb. 


Fig.  53- -Skiagram  of  Needle  embedded  in  Thumb. 

The  needle  was  in  this  case  found  quite  unexpectedly,  the  thumb  having  lieen 
examined  for  some  other  condition. 

A  modification  of  this  process  has  led  to  the  production  of  the 
Cryptoscope.  This  consists  of  a  cardboard  screen  coated  with 
platmo-cyanide  of  potassium  or  tungstate  of  soda,  and  if  employed 
mstead  of  a  sensitive  plate  on  the  further  side  of  the  limb  to  the  tube 
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the  appearances  produced  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  Since  it 
is  possible  in  this  case  to  move  the  limb  from  side  to  side,  or  to 
rotate  it,  a  better  idea  can  be  obtained  of  the  position  of  the 
foreigii  body  ;  by  simple  skiagraphy,  it  is  often  impossible  to  tell 
on  which  side  of  a  bone  the  foreign  substance  lies. 

IV.  Ounshot  Wounds. — It  will  be  impossible  in  a  work  such  as 
this  to  go  minutely  into  the  subject  of  gunshot  wounds,  but  it  is 
essential  to  indicate  what  are  their  most  important  features,  and 
in  what  respect  they  differ  from  other  forms  of  injury  already 
described. 

The   character   of  a  gunshot  wound  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  projectile,  the  arm  employed,  the  velocity  of  the 
missile,  the  distance  from  the  body  at  which  the  firearm  was 
discharged,  the  part  of  the  body  struck,  and  the  direction  of  the 
shot.     Considerable  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  structure 
both  of  the  guns  and  of  the  projectiles  used  in  modern  days,  the 
spherical  bullet   having  been  discarded  for  the  conical,  greater 
penetrating  power  and  velocity  being  the  result,  whilst  the  rota- 
tion of  the  bullet  derived  from  a  rifled  barrel  increases  the  injury. 
When  the  angle  of  incidence   is  more  or  less  acute,  even   the 
modern  bullet  has  a  tendency  to  be  diverted  from  a  straight  line 
by  muscular  or  fascial  planes,  or  dense  ligaments,  so  a. ,  ui  some 
cases,  to  make  a  con^lete  circuit  of  the  body.     The  wounds  are 
usually  more  cleanly  cut,  and  less  lacerated  than  formerly,  though 
when  a  bullet  strikes  a  bone  or  a  solid  viscus  the  destructive 
effect  may  be  greater.     Dangerous  wounds  may  be  inflicted  by 
small  shot,  as,  for  instance,  when  one  of  the  pellets  enters  the 
eye,  whilst  the  wads  or  other  portions  of  the  cartridge  may  also 
he  carried  into   the  body.     A   blank  cartridge,  if  discharged  at 
a  short  distance,  may  produce  a  severe  wound,  and  under  such 
circumstances    the    skin    around   is    likely    to    be    burned    and 
blackened,  leaving   a  permanent   bluish-black   tattooing   of  the 
surrounding  tissues. 

The  chief  features  of  gun-shot  wounds  may  be  enumerated  as 
follows  :  (a)  The  unknown  extent  of  the  injury,  since,  although 
there  is  only  a  small  external  opening,  the  subjacent  tissues 
rnay  be  severely  lacerated,  or  large  cavities  laid  open  ;  (b)  the 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  exact  track  i  >f  the  missile ;  (c)  the 
risk  of  septic  contamination,  which,  however,  arises  rather  from 
portions  of  clothing  which  may  have  been  driven  in,  or  from  lack 
of  attention  to  the  wound,  than  from  the  bullet  itself.  It  is  a 
curious  and  interesting  fact  that  bullet  wounds  pey  sc  are  not 
necessarily  septic,  the  missile,  even  when  lodged  in  the  body, 
often  giving  rise  to  no  suppuration,  and  becoming  encapsuled. 
{d)  There  is  always  a  considerable  amount  of  bruising  and  lacera- 
tion of  the  margins  of  the  wound,  so  that,  if  sepsis  supervenes, 
extensive  sloughing  may  follow,     {e}  The  depressed  mental  con- 
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dition  of  patients  who  have  attempted  suicide  by  this  means  also 
tends  to  mcrease  the  difficulties  of  treatment. 

In  the  old  days  great  stress  was  laid  on  the  differing  appear- 
ances presented  by  the  apertures  of  entry  and  exit  of  the  bullet 
he  former  being  small  and  depressed,  the  latter  large,  gaping! 
irregular,  and  lacerated.  This  distinction,  however,  Inly  holds 
good  where  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  is  not  great ;  in  the  oresent 
day  there  may  be  but  little  difference  between  the  two 

The  Olinical  History  of  a  gunshot  wound  is  very  similar  to  that 
already  described  for  lacerated  wounds.     As  an  immediate  result 
ot  the  accident,  pain  is  experienced  by  the  individual,  as  also  a 
certain  amount  of  shock,  the  degree  of  these  phenomena,  how- 
ever, varying  with  the  situation  of  the  lesion,  and  the  mental  pre- 
occupation of  the  patient.     The  amount  of  bleeding  necessarily 
depends  on  the  vascularity  of  the  part,  and  whether  or  not  large 
vessels  are   involved.      In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  unless 
strict  precautions  are  adopted,  septic  inflammation  is  likely  to 
develop,  giving  rise  possibly  to  suppuration  along  the  muscular 
and  fascial  planes,  or  to  acute  inflammation  of  the  bones  and 
joints  if  such  be  injured.     Constitutional  disturbance  of  a  severe 
type  IS  associated  with  these  local  phenomena,  even  amounting 
to  pyaemia  or  septicaemia,  and  dependent  largely  on  the  narrow 
track  through  which  alone  the  inflammatory  products   can   be 
discharged.     Secondary  haemorrhage  may  also  arise  during  this 
period.     Abscesses  may  form  and  burrow  in  all  directions,  giving 
rise  to  sinuses  discharging  an  abundant   secretion   of  pus,  and 
causing  convalescence  to  be  much  delayed. 

The  Treatment  of  gunshot  wounds  must  necessarily  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  general  surgical  principles  already 
detailed.  When  the  limbs  are  involved,  the  rules  of  treatment 
laid  down  on  p.  i8o,  etc.,  should  be  followed,  although  the 
surgeon  s  practice  is  liable  to  be  considerably  modified  by  the 
patients  environment.  Conservative  measurfes  are  often  im- 
practicable after  a  battle  if  the  number  of  wounded  is  large 

In  the  less  serious  cases,  where  amputation  is  apparently  un- 
necessary, the  first  requisite  is  to  control  the  hemorrhage,  and 
to  apply  a  temporary  antiseptic  dressing  or  application,  such  as 
hlling  the  wound  with  an  antiseptic  cream  or  emulsion.  As  soon 
as  possible,  the  wound  is  thoroughly  examined  and  cleansed, 
foreign  bodies  removed,  and  bleeding  points  secured.  If  the 
bullet  can  be  readily  reached,  it  should  be  extracted,  a  counter- 
opening  being  made  if  necessary;  but  when  placed  deeply,  it 
may  often  be  left  with  advantage  for  a  time.  If  no  importknt 
structures  are  divided,  a  drainage-tube  is  inserted,  and  the  wound 
dressed  antiseptically.  Under  no  circumstances  should  an  attempt 
be  made  to  entirely  close  the  external  wound. 

If,  however,  vessels,  nerves  or  bones  have  been  injured,  the 
wound  should  be  freely  laid  open  so  as  to  enable  the  surgeon  to 
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secure  bleeding-points,  or,  if  possible,  to  suture  divided  nerves, 
or  to  remove  fragments  or  spicules  of  bone.  When  septic  inflam- 
mation ensues,  abscesses  should  be  freely  incised  as  they  form, 
and  efficient  drainage  established.  Should  serious  inflammatory 
symptoms  arise,  or  if  exhaustion  from  prolonged  suppuration 
follows,  secondary  amputation  may  be  called  for. 

In  dealing  with  a  bullet  which  has  lodged  deeply,  various 
appliances  have  been  introduced  in  order  to  locate  its  exact  situa- 
tion, such  as  the  porcelain-ended  probe  of  N61aton,  or  some  of 
the  more  complicated  electrical  contrivances,  by  means  of  which 
the  needle  of  a  compass  is  deflected  when  the  bullet  is  touched. 
Skiagraphy  has  also  a  large  field  of  usefulness  before  it  in  this 
direction. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  will  be  referred  to 
hereafter  (Chapters  XXVII.  and  XXX.). 

V.  Poisoned  Wounds.— The  great  majority  of  poisoned  wounds 
are  due  to  some  definite  micro-organism,  and  we  have  discussed 
their  nature  and  characteristics  elsewhere.  A  few  only  remain  to 
be  dealt  with  here. 

Stings  of  Insects,  such  as  bees  and  wasps,  may  be  exceedingly 
irritating  and  painful,  but  are  not  as  a  rule  dangerous,  unless 
some  local  complication,  such  as  erysipelas,  supervenes,  or  the 
stings  are  very  numerous,  as  when  a  swarm  of  angry  bees  settles 
on  a  person,  or  the  part  involved  is  such  as  to  lead  to  serious 
swelling,  as  in  the  pharynx  or  tongue,  oedema  of  the  glottis 
possibly  arising  under  such  circumstances.  All  that  is  usually 
needed  is  the  application  of  an  alkaline  lotion,  such  as  weak 
liquor  ammoniac.  Care  must  also  be  exercised  to  see  that  the 
sting  and  poison  sac  are  not  left  in  the  body. 

Some  varieties  of  flies  and  spiders  are  also  extremely  virulent, 
and  It  IS  possible  that  actual  disease  can  be  transmitted  by  the 
former.  Thus,  if  a  fly  bites  a  person  after  feeding  on  putrid 
carrion,  some  form  of  septic  inflammation  may  be  originated  ;  or, 
again,  anthrax  may  be  spread  in  this  way.  Mosquitoes,  too, 
play  an  important  role  in  the  growth  and  development  of  filarial. 

Snake-bites  require  but  little  notice  here,  as  they  are  exceedingly 
rare  in  this  country,  the  common  adder  {Pelias  heyits)  being  the 
only  venomous  one  frequently  met  with,  and  even  with  this  the 
poison  IS  not  sufficiently  virulent  to  do  much  harm  unless  the 
individual  attacked  is  a  child  or  a  person  in  a  very  bad  state  of 
health.  The  poison  is  conveyed  to  the  wound  from  the  glands 
and  poison  sac  situated  on  either  side  of  the  upper  jaw  through 
fine  canals  in  the  specialized  teeth,  which  open  at  their  apices, 
and  these  teeth  are  so  delicate  in  some  snakes  that  it  may  be 
difficult  to  find  the  wounds  so  produced.  The  effects  of  an  adder's 
bite  are  not,  as  a  rule,  noticed  immediately,  but  come  on  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  or  so ;  extreme  prostration  snper\'enes,  with  a 
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weak  pulse,  cold  clammy  perspiration,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and 
perhaps  delirium  in  bad  cases,  merging  into  coma. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  preventing  the  absorption  of  the 
virus  by  tying  a  tight  ligature  above  the  wound,  which  should 
then  be  laid  open  so  as  to  allow  of  free  bleeding,  and  the  surface 
excised  or  cauterized.  The  collapse  resulting  from  absorption  of 
the  poison  is  best  remedied  by  the  administration  of  stimulants  or 
the  hypodermic  injection  of  strychnine. 

In  India  and  other  countries  many  varieties  of  poisonous  snakes 
are  met  with,  and  wounds  are  frequently  fatal ;  indeed,  in  India  it 
is  stated  that  12,000  individuals  are  yearly  destroyed  in  this  way. 
The  symptoms  come  on  rapidly,  and  are  extremely  severe,  although 
they  are  modified  according  to  the  variety  of  snake.  The  treat- 
ment must  necessarily  be  more  energetic ;  probably  the  introduc- 
tion of  Eraser's  antivenine  will  be  the  means  of  saving  many  a  life. 

The  Anatomical  Tubercle,  or  Butcher's  Wart,  consists  in  a 
papillomatous  development  usually  on  the  knuckles  of  those  who 
are  exposed  to  wounds  either  in  the  dead  or  slaughter  house. 
It  IS  in  all  probability  a  manifestation  of  tubercular  infection, 
and,  indeed,  resembles  somewhat  closely  the  appearance  of  lupus 
when  it  develops  on  the  hands.  Treatment  consists  in  the 
application  of  a  powerful  caustic,  whilst  in  bad  cases  it  is  neces- 
sary to  scrape  the  surface  before  cauterizing. 

Dissection  or  Post-mortem  Wounds  have  obtained  an  unenviable 
notoriety  as  being  fertile  in  the  production  of  serious  inflammatory 
disturbance,  and  although  the  graver  forms  are  less  common  now 
than  formerly,  yet  they  are  still  met  with  occasionally.  It  is 
well  known  that  bodies  are  most  virulent  within  a  few  hours  of 
death,  and  hence  the  post-mortem  room  is  more  frequently  respon- 
sible for  these  affections  than  the  dissecting  room  ;  moreover,  the 
care  which  is  expended  upon  the  preparation  of  subjects  by  in- 
jecting them  with  antiseptics  still  further  reduces  the  dangers 
which  might  arise  from  the  latter  source. 

Inflammatory  disturbances  may  arise  under  these  conditions 
from  several  distinct  causes  : 

1.  The  mere  presence  of  strong  antiseptics,  such  as  arsenic, 
often  suffices  to  irritate  any  small  abrasions,  and  also  to  cause 
tenderness  and  a  little  congestion  of  the  matrices  of  the  nails. 
This,  however,  is  of  little  importance. 

2.  The  organisms  occurring  in  actual  putrid  material  have  no 
power  of  attacking  living  tissues,  although  considerable  irritation 
may  be  caused  by  them  if  small  sores  or  abrasions  are  present. 

3.  Pathogenic  organisms  are  frequently  found  in  bodies  soon 
after  death,  and  are  especially  virulent  when  developing  in  the 
exudations  from  serous  membranes.  Thus,  the  effusion  in  septic 
peritonitis  is  intensely  noxious,  and  hence  the  surgeon  who 
operates  on  the  living  subject,  and  the  pathologist  who  examines 
the  body  after  death,  are  alike  exposed  to  the  greatest  risk  either 
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from  an  accidental  puncture  or  from  the  infection  of  some  abraded 
surface  ;  it  is  also  possible  for  infection  to  occur  through  the  hair 
follicles  of  an  unbroken  skin. 

The  lesions  originated  by  any  of  these  means  vary  in  their 
nature  with  the  method  of  inoculation,  the  virulence  of  the 
organisms,  and  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  individual.  In  the 
simpler  cases  all  that  ensues  is  a  limited  irritation  of  some  abrasion 
or  scratch,  which  rapidly  disappears  on  the  application  of  some 
sedative  or  antiseptic  lotion.  Suppurative  folliculitis,  or  even 
boils,  arise  from  infection  of  the  hair  follicles,  and  in  worse  cases 
the  various  forms  of  onychia,  paronychia,  or  diffuse  cellulitis, 
with  or  without  suppuration  in  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands. 
Severe  toxaemic  symptoms  usually  accompany  the  latter  con- 
ditions, and  even  acute  septicaemia  may  be  developed.  The 
immediate  treatment  indicated  for  a  dissection  wound  is  to  tie 
a  ligature  or  tight  handkerchief  around  the  base  of  the  wounded 
finger,  so  as  to  encourage  bleeding  and  prevent  the  absorption  of 
toxic  materials;  the  part  is  then  well  washed  under  a  tap  of 
cold  water,  immersed  in  an  antiseptic  solution,  and  sucked  for 
some  minutes ;  an  antiseptic  dressing  must  then  be  applied. 
Any  inflammation  which  arises  subsequently  must  be  treated 
according  to  the  general  rules  of  surgery. 

An  exceedingly  common  result  of  poisoned  wounds,  whatever 
their  origin,  is  inflammation  of  the  nail  matrix  (onychia),  or  of  the 
tissues  of  the  fingers,  constituting  a  whitlow  {paronychia) ;  and  it 
will  be  convenient  to  describe  these  conditions  at  this  place. 

Onychia  is  almost  always  due  to  the  infection  with  pyogenic  or 
other  organisms  of  the  matrix,  starting  at  the  side  or  base  of  the 
nail  under  the  semilunar  fold.     Several  varieties  are  described  : 

1.  Onychia  Purulenta  {Peri -onychia,  or  Ungual  Whitlow)  is  an 
affection  of  the  matrix  commonly  seen  in  nurses  and  surgeons, 
in  which  suppuration  occurs  beneath  the  nail,  which  is  thereby 
loosened.  The  condition  usually  starts  on  one  side,  and  gradually 
extends  round  the  semilunar  fold  and  beneath  the  nail  and  the 
hed,  until  the  whole  matrix  may  be  affected.  When  the  loosened 
nail  is  cut  away,  the  diseased  portion  of  the  matrix  is  found  to 
he  converted  into  granulation  tissue.  The  process  is  extremely 
painful  and  somewhat  tedious.  The  only  hope  of  checking  its 
progress  lies  in  removing  with  fine  scissors,  possibly  under  an 
anaesthetic,  all  the  loosened  portion  of  the  nail,  and  then  touching 
the  exposed  granulations  with  nitrate  of  silver,  whilst  the  most 
comforting  applications  are  without  doubt  linseed- meal  poultices, 
possibly  made  with  hot  carbolic  lotion  (i  in  40),  and  frequently  re- 
peated.   At  the  same  time  the  general  health  must  be  attended  to. 

2.  Onychia  Maligna  is  the  term  applied  to  a  somewhat  similar 
condition    met  with  in   badly  nourished   children.      The  whole 
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matrix  is  affected  and  transformed  into  granulation  tissue,  whilst 
the  digit  becomes  swollen  and  club-shaped.  Treatment  consists 
in  avulsion  of  the  nail  from  its  bed,  and  the  application  of  anti- 
septic fomentations  or  poultices,  together  with  iodoform. 

3.  Onychia  Syphilitica  is  a  condition  met  with  usually  in  the 
secondary  stage  of  the  disease,  and  may  arise  from  injuries  inflicted 
during  this  period.     Considerable  dusky  inflammatory  hypera^mia 
appears  at  the  base  and  along  the  sides  of  the  nail,  whilst  the 
matrix  is  converted  into  somewhat  prominent  granulation  tissue 
and  a  good  deal  of  offensive  pus  escapes  from  the  sides.     The 
nail  becomes  discoloured  and   shrivelled,   and   finally  separates 
perhaps  peeling  off  in  layers.     Subsequently  irregular  masses  of 
new  nail  substance  are  produced,  but  it  may  be  long  before  the 
nail  is  at  all  serviceable,  or  it  may  remain  rough  and  distorted 
tor  life.     Treatment  consists  in  removing  the  nail  completely  as 
early  as  possible,  touching  the  matrix  with  solid  nitrate  of  silver 
and  dressing  it  with  iodoform  or  black  wash.     Suitable  constitu- 
tional measures  must  also  be  instituted. 

A  Whitlow  {Pavonvchia  or  Panaritium)  is  also  due  to  the  same 
cause,  VIZ.,  septic  infection.    Four  kinds  of  whitlow  are  described 
of  which  one  is  a  true  cellulitis,  another  a  tenosynovitis,  a  third 
is  a  localized  inflammation  of  the  skin,  and  the  fourth  involves 
the  bone  of  the  terminal  phalanx. 

(a)  The  Subcuticular  whitlow  consists  merely  in  a  development  of  pus  beneath 
the  cuticle  which  separates  it  from  the  cutis  vera.     It   is  very  painful,  but 

otherwise  is  of  little  importance,  A  boracic 
poultice,  combined  with  the  removal  of  the  loose 
cuticle,  is  all  that  is  needed  in  its  treatment. 

(h)  The  Subcutaneous  whitlow  is  a  true  cellu- 
litis, commencing  in  the  pulp  of  a  finger,  but 
often  spreading  upwards  to  involve  the  palm.    It 
IS  attended  with  great  heat,  pain,  redness,  and 
swelling,  which  latter  is  at  first  hard  and  brawny, 
but  later  on  becomes  more  boggy,  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  much  oedema  of  the  whole  finger 
and  even  of  the  dorsum  of  the  hand.    It  is  often 
difficult,  from  the  tension  of  the  parts,  to  be 
certain  of  the  existence  of  matter.     Constitu- 
tional symptoms  are  not,  as  a  rule,  very  severe, 
though  the  intensity  of  the  pain  may  exhaust  the 
patient.     The  hand  should  be  elevated,  and  the 
finger  poulticed.    A  free  incision  should  be  early 
adopted,  and  this  may  be  accomplished  by  fixing 
the  patient's  hand  under  one's  own  left  arm, 
and  cutting  in  the  middle  line  towards  the  finger- 
t'P-    Occasionally  the  pus  forms  at  one  or  other 
t\G.  54.— Diagram  of  Svno-  side  of  the  finger,  and  the  incisions  must  then 
VIAL  Sheaths  of  Flexor  be  suitably  modified.     The  wounds  should  be 
Tendons  OF  Hand.  (After  dressed  antiseptically  after  such  incisions,  and 
Keen  and  White.)  no  longer  poulticed. 

(f)  The  Thecal  form  of  whitlow  is  really  a  sup- 
purative teno-synovitis  of  the  flexor  sheaths.  The  signs  are  much  the  same 
as  in  the  former  variety,  only  more  severe,  because  the  process  is  often  more 
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extensive.  Jt  is  important  to  rememtwr  that  the  flexor  sheaths  communicate 
\vith  the  common  palmar  sheath  always  in  the  case  of  the  thumb,  usually  in 
the  httle  finger,  but  not,  as  a  rule,  in  the  index,  middle,  and  ring  fingers 
(I'lR  54)  In  the  latter  case,  then,  suppuration  ceases  at  the  level  of  the 
heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones  ;  but  occasionally  it  oversteps  this  limit,  and 
involves  the  palm  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  thumb  and  little  finger.  Free 
and  early  incision  must  be  made  to  anticipate  such  extension,  and  also  to 
limit  as  far  as  possible  the  adhesions  which  the  tendons  are  liable  to  contract 
or  to  prevent  them  sloughing  from  the  acuteness  of  the  inflammation.  In 
neglected  cases  the  pus  may  burrow  to  the  dorsum  of  the  fingers,  necessitating 
counter-openings;  or  the  periosteum  may  be  affected,  leading  to  disease 
or  death  of  the  phalanges ;  the  interphalangeal  joints  may  also  be  dis- 
organized. If  the  palm  is  involved,  care  must  be  taken  in  incising  the  abscess 
not  to  wound  the  superficial  palmar  arch  or  its  digital  branches.  The  knife 
must  cut  along  the  centres  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  not  higher  than  the 
middle  of  the  palm ;  but  an  incision  may  also  be  called  for  close  to  the  level 

"  /  A  T^u"^'"-'v*"''  ^"''  *^'^  ""^y  ^^  ^'^^^  '"  **^«  middle  line  without  danger. 

(U)  The  Subperioiteal  whitlow  may  be  merely  a  complication  of  the  thecal 
variety  ;  but  occasionally  it  starts  as  an  acute  necrosis  of  the  terminal  phalanx, 
arising  either  idiopathically  or  as  a  result  of  infection  from  the  nail  matrix 
The  inflammation  may  be  limited  to  the  end  of  the  finger,  or  may  spread  to  the 
palm.  Free  incisions,  and  the  removal  of  the  bone,  if  dead,  must  in  such  cases 
constitute  the  treatment  required. 

Repair  of  Wounds. 

In  former  days  five  different  methods  of  repair  were  described, 
but  increased  knowledge  and  further  research  warrant  us  in 
makmg  the  statement  that  there  is  but  one  method  of  repair, 
which,  however,  is  modified  according  to  the  conditions  of  the 
wound,  and  that  this  process  is  the  same  whatever  tissue  of  the 
body  is  involved,  be  it  bone,  muscle,  tendon,  or  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue. 

Tlie  general  facts  as  to  the  process  of  repair  may  be  stated  as 
follows:  The  margins  of  the  wound  are  always  bounded  by  an 
area  of  tissue  in  a  state  of  lowered  vitality,  even  if  no  bruising  or 
sloughing  of  the  parts  is  present.  A  certain  amount  of  hc-emor- 
rhage  has  occurred,  and  the  divided  vessels  are  in  a  condition  of 
thrombosis  as  far  as  the  next  patent  branches,  which  in  their 
turn  are  slightly  dilated,  partly  as  a  result  of  this  obstruction  and 
partly  from  the  reflex  irritation  of  the  injury  (Figs.  55  and  58). 
The  surface  of  the  wound  is  generally  covered  with  a  film  of 
lymph  or  blood-clot,  whilst  any  spaces  left  in  the  interstices  of 
the  tissues  are  similarly  filled  with  clot. 

(a)  The  first  stage  in  the  process  consists  in  an  abundant 
exudation  of  small  round  cells,  presumably  leucocytes,  whose 
function  is  to  remove  all  dead  or  damaged  tissue,  as  well  as  to 
break  up,  disintegrate,  and  finally  absorb,  any  blood-clot  which 
may  be  present.  These  cells  are  probably  derived  from  the 
surrounding  vessels,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of 
serous  oozing,  so  that  we  have  here  the  early  manifestations  of  a 
slight  inflammatory  reaction,  which,  if  it  does  not  extend  beyond 
certain  limits,  is  a  beneficial  proceeding.     Should  it,   however. 
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become  excessive,  as  when  sepsis  is  present,  injurious  results  may 
follow.  Much  discussion  has  arisen  among  pathologists  as  to 
whether  this  stage  of  repair  is  to  be  considered  inflammatory  or 
not  in  origin,  and  well-known  authorities  are  ranged  on  either 
side  ;  the  phenomena  are,  however,  so  exactly  similar  to  those 
occurring  in  the  earliest  stages  of  inflammation  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  draw  any  accurate  line  of  distinction  between  them. 

(/;)  The  exudation  of  leucocytes  is  soon  followed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  number  of  larger  cells  with  more  distinct  nuclei,  and  in 
which  cell  division  is  always  accompanied  by  karyokinesis ;  these 
are  termed  fibroblasts,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  active  agents  in 
the  reparative  process.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  origin  of  these  cells;  formerly,  in  accordance  with  the  Cohn- 
heim  dcjgma,  they  were  supposed  tc  be  migrated  leucocytes,  but 


Fig.  55  —Early  Stages  of  Healing  by  First  Intention  of  a  Clean  Cdt 
Wound.     (After  Billroth  ) 

The  surfaces  are  in  close  apposition ;  the  divided  capillaries  are  filled  with 
thrombi,  as  also  the  interstices  of  the  tissues,  whilst  the  capillaries  just 
beyond  the  thrombosed  area  are  somewhat  dilated. 

more  recently  the  researches  of  Thiersch,  Ziegler,  Tillmanns,  and 
others,  indicate  that  they  are  derived  from  the  multiplication  of 
fixed  connective  tissue  corpuscles  or  of  the  endothelial  cells  lining 
the  neighbouring  capillaries.  Whatever  their  origin,  they  soon 
form  a  layer  of  cellular  tissue  which  lies  upon  or  between  the 
surfaces  or  lips  of  the  wound,  whilst  the  previously  effused  leuco- 
cytes disappear,  some  finding  their  way  back  into  the  circulation, 
and  others  serving  as  pabulum  for  the  nutrition  of  the  fibroblasts. 
{c)  The  vascularization  of  this  cellular  layer  forms  the  next 
stage  in  the  process.  This  is  brought  about  by  the  outgrowth 
from  the  walls  of  the  nearest  capillaries  of  solid  rods  of  proto- 
plasm (Fig.  57,  a),  which  appear  first  as  minute  buds,  but  rapidly 
increase  in  length,  and  may  be  single  or  double.  They  soon  bend 
over    to    unite   with    similar   threads   growing   out   from   other 
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capillaries,  or  with  the  wall  of  another  vessel  (Fig.  57,  b),  or  occa- 
sionally they  unite  with  the  vessel  they  started  from.  The 
connective  tissue  cells  may  also  become  spindle-shaped,  and  send 
out  branching  processes  to  unite  with  the  offshoots  from  the 
vessel  walls.  After  a  time  these  protoplasmic  threads  become 
canalized  and  hollow  (iMg.  57,  c),  and  a  communication  is  estab- 
lished between  them  and  the  mot.er  vessel,  so  that  blood  passes 
into  them.  The  new  capillary  wall,  at  first  homogeneous,  soon 
becomes  lined  with  definite  endothelial  cells,  and  strengthened  by 
the  connective  tissue  which  forms  around  it.  By  this  means  a 
soft  vascular  tissue  is  produced,  known  as  graiiiilaHon  tissue,  con- 
sisting of  loops  of  capillaries  supported  by  a  number  of  large 
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Fk;.  56,--Latkk  Stages  of  Hkaling  by  First  Intention      (After 

Billroth.) 

The  wound  is  now  occupied  by  a  fibro-cellular  growth,  into  which  capillaries 
are  extending,  constituting  granulation  tissue,  whilst  the  epithelium  has 
united  across  the  surface. 

nucleated  roundish  cells  with  a  varying  amount  of  intercellular 
substance  also  present,  which,  at  first  homogeneous,  soon  becomes 
tibrillated  in  texture  (Fig.  56). 

(d)  The  transformation  of  this  granulation  tissue  into  fibro- 
cicatricial  tissue  is  next  proceeded  with.  Formerly  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  cells  of  the  granulation  tissue  were  themselves 
transformed  into  the  fibres  of  which  scar  tissue  is  developed,  but 
tliis  idea  is  now  abandoned  in  favour  of  one  which  maintains  that 
the  fibrillar  are  derived  as  an  intercellular  exudation  from  the 
fibroblasts.  By  the  contraction  of  these  fibres  the  cells  become 
flattened  out  and  compressed,  and  the  newly-formed  vessels  con- 
stricted, so  that  as  time  passes  the  scar  tissue  becomes  less  and  less 
vascular,  and  consequently  firmer  and  denser,  as  well  as  smaller. 
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(e)  Whilst  this  last  stage  is  ir  progress,  the  surface  of  the 
wound  is  covered  over  with  cuticle,  which  spreads  inwards  from 
healthy  epithelium  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  deeper  layers  of  the  rete  Malpighii. 

As  already  stated,  the  general  pp  cess  of  repair  sketched  above 
is  modified  slightly  according  to  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
wound.  Four  chief  modifications  are  met  with  in  practical 
surgery  : 

I .  Healing  by  First  Intention  or  Primary  Union  occurs  in  cleanly- 
cut  wounds  where  the  lips  are  unbruised  and  brought  together,  so 
that  no  collection  of  blood  or  discharge  between  them  is  possible, 


Fig.  57.— New  Vessel  Formation.     (After  Tillman.ns) 

a,  A  small  bud-like  projection  from  the  wall  of  a  capillary;  h,  the  union  of 
such  buds  one  with  another,  or  with  the  branching  processes  of  connec- 
tive tissue  cells  ;  c,  the  canalization  of  these  processes. 

whilst  asepsis  is  also  maintained.  There  is  but  a  microscopic 
line  of  damaged  tissue,  which  is  easily  absorbed,  and  the  process 
runs  a  typical  course  as  sketched  out  above,  union  being  effected 
in  about  a  week.     (See  Figs.  55  and  56.) 

2.  Healing  by  Granulation,  or  second  intention,  as  it  used  to  be 
termed,  is  met  with  in  cases  where  there  has  been  definite  loss  of 
substance,  so  that  the  lips  of  the  wound  are  not,  or  cannot  be  ap- 
proximated, when  the  surface  of  the  wound  is  bruised  or  damaged 
so  that  portions  of  tissue  have  to  separate  by  sloughing,  or  when 
the  advent  of  sepsis  has  prevented  the  occurrence  of  primary 
union. 
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When  a  small  amount  of  aseptic  dead  tissue  is  present,  it  is 
removed  as  previously  stated  (p.  65)  by  an  invasion  of  leucocytes 
from  the  surrounding  vessels,  which  disintegrate  and  gradually 
absorb  it.  These  are  followed  by  the  fibroblasts,  which  form  a 
layer  of  g-anulation  tissue  on  the  surface  of  the  wound.  If 
there  is  much  slough  to  be  dealt  with,  the  vitality  of  the  granula- 
tion tissue  cannot  be  maintained  beyond  a  certain  distance  from 
its  source  of  nutrition,  and  so  by  a  process  of  simple  anaemic 
ulceration  the  unabsorbed  dead  portion  is  cast  off  and  a  granu- 
lating surface  remains.  If  the  slough  is  septic,  ulcerative  in- 
flammation occurs  in  the  adjacent  living  tissue,  which  brings  about 
a  similar  result,  though  accompanied  by  suppuration  and  septic 
fever.  When,  however,  there  is  a  simple  loss  of  tissue,  with  no 
bruising  or  damage  to  the  tissues  (Fig,  58),  the  course  of  events 
is  as   follows  :    The   blood-stream  in  the   superficial   capillaries 


Fig.  58,— Early  Stages  of  a  Wound  with  Actual  Loss  of  Suhstance, 
WITH  THE  Superficial  Capillaries  thrombosed  and  the  Deeper 
Ones  dilated.     (After  Billroth.) 

having  been  arrested,  adjacent  ones  become  dilated,  and  from 
these  an  exudation  of  plasma  and  leucocytes  results.  The  plasma 
coagulates  on  the  surface  and  forms  a  layer  of  fibrin,  entangled 
in  the  meshes  of  which  are  a  number  of  white  corpuscles,  so 
that  the  wound  becomes  covered  with  a  film  of  whitish-yellow 
material  known  as  lymph.  This  increases  gradually  in  amount 
and  thickness  by  a  further  formation  of  fibroblasts,  and  is  soon 
vascularized  from  below  into  granulation  tissue,  the  process 
occupying  from  four  to  seven  days  (Fig.  59). 

The  healing  of  a  healthy  granulating  wound  is  brought  about 
by  the  conversion  of  the  deeper  layers  into  fibro-cicatricial  tissue, 
and  by  the  surface  becoming  covered  with  cuticle.  The  con- 
tractile tendency  inherent  in  all  cicatricial  tissue  brings  about  two 
results  from  its  presence  in  the  base  of  the  wound  beneath  the 
superficial  layer  of  granulations:    (i.)  The    surface  area   of   the 
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wound  is  diminished  in  all  directions,  a  most  important  element 
in  the  healing  process,  since  if  the  base  is  adherent  to  some  dense 
resisting  structure  repair  is  slow  and  difficult,  and  the  wound 
may  remain  open  as  a  so-called  chronic  ulcer.  When  the  granu- 
lating surface  is  very  extensive,  contraction  may  proceed  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  obliterate  many  of  the  vascular  channels,  and  by 
thus  depriving  the  superficial  tissues  of  their  adequate  nutrition, 
the  healing  process  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  (ii.)  The 
depth  of  the  wound  is  diminished,  partly  by  the  continuous  growth 
of  granulation  tissue  from  below  upwards,  but  also  by  the  con- 
tractile base  lifting  the  deeper  structures  to  the  surface.  If  the 
base  of  the  wound  cannot  be  raised,  the  cicatrix  is  usually  de- 
pressed and  adherent  to  the  underlying  parts. 


Fig.  59. — Later  Stages  of  Healing  by  Granulation.     (After  Billroth.) 

During  the  process  of  repair  the  wound  takes  on  the  appear- 
ance   already    described    as    characteristic    of    a    healing    ulcer 

(P-  58)- 

3.  Healing  under  a  Scab  is  a  proceeding  that  can  only  be  per- 
mitted in  very  small  wounds,  such  as  superficial  grazes  and 
abrasions,  and  is  practically  identical  with  the  granulating  process, 
except  that,  instead  of  an  artificial  dressing  applied  by  the 
surgeon,  the  lesion  is  covered  by  a  scab  which  consists  of  clotted 
blood  or  dried  exudation.  Such  healing  is  only  possible  when 
asepsis  exists  ;  otherwise  pus  is  likely  to  accumulate  beneath 
the  scab  and  give  trouble. 

4.  Healing  by  Organization  of  Blood-clot  is  only  observed  in 
strictly  aseptic  wounds  where  there  is  definite  loss  of  substance, 
as  in  the  deep  channels  made  in  the  treatment  of  bones  thickened 
by  chronic  osteitis.  Blood  is  allowed  to  collect  and  coagulate  so 
as  to  fill  the  cavity,  and  the  surface  is  covered  with  protective  to 
prevent  irritation  from  the  dressings.     The  dark  coagulum  shows 


TER  Billroth. 
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no  trace  of  change  for  some  days,  but  gradually  the  peripheral 
portions  become  granular  and  yellowish-white  in  colour;  these 
in  turn  become  vascularized  and  transformed  into  granulation 
tissue,  which  in  time  spreads  over  the  whole  surface  from 
periphery  to  centre,  and  then  healing  occurs  as  described  above. 
The  clot  is  absolutely  passive  in  this  process,  being  infiltrated  by 
leucocytes  and  removed  by  degrees,  and  thus  merely  serves  as  a 
basis  of  support  or  scaffolding  for  the  building  up  of  the  granula- 
tion tissue  which  replaces  it. 

A  Scar  is  a  mass  of  fibroid  tissue  covered  by  epithelium,  which 
has  been  formed  by  nature  in  the  repair  of  a  wound.  It  is  at 
first  vascular,  and  contains  cells  of  the  connective  tissue  type  ; 
but  after  a  time,  as  contraction  continues,  the  cell  elements  become 
flattened  out,  fewer  in  number  and  less  obvious,  the  intercellular 
fibrous  tissue  more  abundant,  and  the  vessels  constricted,  so  that 
finally  a  scar  becomes  well-nigh  bloodless.  Superficially  its  colour 
changes  from  red  to  white,  and  if  of  small  size  it  may  almost  dis- 
appear, but  never  absolutely,  unless  the  subcutaneous  tissue  has 
not  been  opened  into.  When  the  parts  around  become  injected 
by  any  cause,  such  as  sharp  friction,  the  anaemic  scar  tissue 
becomes  again  evident  by  contrast.  Lymphatics,  nerves,  hairs, 
and  cutaneous  glands  are  all  absent,  except  perhaps  at  the 
periphery,  and  the  epithelial  covering  itself  is  merely  a  uniform 
layer  without  papilla;. 

The  Pathological  Phenomena  connected  with  scars  are  as 
follows : 

I.  Excessive  Contraction,  which  may  lead  to  great  deformity, 
especially  when  the  wound  has  occurred  in  the  flexure  of  any 
of  the  joints,  A  web-like  mass  of  fibroid  tissue  then  forms, 
limiting  movements,  and  requiring  operative  interference.  A 
seriously  burned  hand  may  by  cicatricial  contraction  be  fused 
into  an  unsightly  mass,  called  a  club  hand,  of  little  use  ;  and, 
similarly,  the  chin  may  lie  drawn  down  and  practically  fixed  to 
the  sternum,  and  the  lower  lip  everted,  as  the  result  of  a  burn 
on  the  front  of  the  neck.  The  Treatment  of  this  condition  consists 
in  dividing  the  cicatrix,  and  thus  freeing  the  parts,  during  which 
process  it  must  be  remembered  that  deeper  structures  of  import- 
ance, such  as  the  main  \'essels  and  nerves,  may  be  adherent  to 
the  under  surface,  and  thus  be  endangered.  When  once  the  scar 
has  been  divided,  there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  difficulty  in  restoring  the 
parts  to  their  normal  positions,  although  where  the  contraction 
has  existed  for  any  length  of  time  it  may  be  advisable  to  do  this 
slowly,  even  by  gradual  extension  with  a  weight  and  pulley,  so  as 
to  avoid  any  risk  of  lacerating  the  deeper  structures,  which  are 
usually  contracted  secondarily.  The  raw  surface  formed  by  the 
opening  out  of  the  contracted  part  has  now  to  be  covered  with 
epithelium  by  some  form  of  .skin-grafting  or  by  a  pl.'sRtir,  opera- 
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TwJrsd?s"J^i°h  *d  °^  ""^^^^  "^^^  ^^  ''^^'*  "^'^^  ^^""^  efficaciously  by 
2.  Overgrowth  of  the  scar  tissue  is  sometimes  met  with,  con- 
stituting what  IS  known  as  the  false  or  Alibert's  Keloid.     Thi^ 
most  frequently  occurs  in  the  scars  of  burns,  but  may  arise  from 
any  cicatrix,  presenting  itself  as  a  fibroid  indurated  mass  of  a 
dusky   red   colour,   with    perhaps  a   number  of  dilated   vessels 
coursing  over  it,  which  occupies  the  region  of  the  old  scar,  and 
may  possibly  send  claw-hke  processes  into  neighbouring  healthy 
structures.     It  consists  merely  of  a  hyperplasia  of  the  scar  tissue, 
but  as  to  Its  aetiology  we  know  nothing.     With  the  exception 
pi  somexyhat  severe  pruritus  or  itching,  its  presence  entails  no 
inconvenience,  although  if  it  occurs  on  exposed  parts  it  may  be 
very  disfiguring.     Removal   is   useless,  since   it   almost   always 

luh      T  li^  "^'"^  • '''^*"'^-     ^*  '^  therefore  better  to  leave  it  alone, 
although  the  pruritus  may  be  combated  by  large  doses  of  liquor 

rponS:;ou^yr^  '  ^°"^^^  °^  ^^°^^^^  ^"^--^  ^t  °ft-  disappears 
,    3-  Ulceration  of  Scars,  usually  the  result  of  defective  nutrition 
is  frequently  a  very  troublesome  condition  to  deal  with,  as  repair 
is  extremely  slow.  ^ 

4-  Panful  Scars  arise  from  either  the  implication  of  a  nerve 
.fr.T"fi    '"k*?u    ^^^^trix,   or  the  pressure  of  a  contracting  scar 

7uLl  1  T  '"'^  ?^  f  d^^'^^^d  "^'■^'«'  ^s  i"  amputation 
stumps.  In  each  case  further  operation  is  necessary;  in  the 
former  the  cicatrix,  or  at  any  rate  the  painful  portion  of  it,  is 
exased,  whilst  in  the  latter  the  stump  must  be  opened  up,  and 
the  enlarged  end  of  the  affected  nerve  removed. 

5.  Malignant  Disease  of  Scars  takes  on  an  epitheliomatous  tvD° 
and  produces  a  hard,  indurated  tumour  with  everted  edges  ami 
a  thickened  base  with  usually  a  good  deal  of  fcetid  discharge. 
1  he  progress  of  the  case  is  very  slow,  since  the  vascularity  of  the 
tissue  is  slight.  It  IS  painless  from  the  absence  of  nerves,  and 
as  long  as  the  disease  is  limited  to  the  scar,  no  lymphatic  impli- 
cation will  be  noted.     As  soon,  however,  as  the  malignant  growth 

Zwt"  tJ  *^/  *'''""''  "'1  *^"  "^"^'  phenomena  will  show  them- 
selves. The  disease  may  be  freely  dissected  out,  having  regard  to 
subjacent  structures,  and  the  wound  closed  by  some  plastic  niethod. 

Methods  of  Treating  Wounds. 

_  It  is  quite  unnecessary  in  a  work  such  as  this  to  occupy  snace 
m  describing  the  many  different  plans  which  were  adopted  bv 
surgeons  in  pre-antiseptic  days  in  their  treatment  of  wounds  ;  and 
although  even  now  there  are  practitioners  who  scoff  at  the  teach- 
ings ol  leister,  and  maintain  that  merely  cleanliness  is  needed, 
yet  the  majority  of  enlightened  men  make  some  profession  of 
using  either  the  antiseptic  or  aseptic  plan  of  treatment.  Unfor- 
tunately, failure  m  carrying  out  all  the   necessary  precautions 
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leads  not  uncommonly  to  suppuration,  and  we  cannot  emphasize 
too  strongly  the  urgent  necessity  of  attention  to  the  minutest 
details  if  success  is  to  be  attained,  especially  since  so  many  of 
the  operations  now  undertaken  are  only  justifiable  under  such 
conditions. 

The  Antiseptic  plan  of  treating  wounds,  originally  introduced 
by  Lord  Lister,  is  an  outcome  of  the  germ  theory  of  putre- 
faction. It  has  for  its  object  the  prevention  of  bacterial  de- 
velopment in  the  wound  by  the  use  of  chemical  agents,  capable 
of  destroying,  pre\  .iting,  or  inhibiting  their  growth.  Innumer- 
able methods  of  applying  this  treatment  have  been  adopted,  and 
multifarious  antiseptic  agents  have  been  used,  prominent  among 
them  being  carbolic  acid,  corrosive  sublimate,  iodine,  iodoform, 
salicylic  acid,  boric  acid,  etc.  Whilst  the  practice  differs  in 
various  surgical  schools  as  to  the  antiseptics  employed  and  the 
details  of  their  application,  yet  the  principle  in  some  form  or  other 
is  now  generally  adopted.  We  shall  here  merely  sketch  out  the 
usual  routine  followed  at  King's  College  Hospital  in  undertaking 
an  operation,  or  in  the  treatment  of  a  wound. 

i.  The  hands  of  the  surgeon  must  be  rendered  pure  by  washing  them 
thoroughly  with  soap  and  water;  the  nails  must  be  cut,  if  need  be,  and 
cleansed,  special  attention  being  directed  to  the  reflection  of  skin  at  their 
base,  where  septic  material  is  so  apt  to  collect ;  for  this  purpose  a  purified 
nail-brush  may  be  employed  with  advantage.  The  hands  are  then  immersed 
in  carbolic  lotion  (preferably  i  in  20),  which  penetrates  the  skin,  and  acts 
more  efficiently  than  a  sublimate  solution.  It  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  absolute  sterility  is  not  essential,  though  very  desirable,  since  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  in  many  a  wound  that  heals  by  first  intention  germs  are 
present,  though  these  are  not,  as  a  rule,  of  a  pathogenic  nature. 

ii.  All  instraments  are  steriUzedin  a  bath  of  carbolic  lotion  (i  in  20),  which,  it 
must  be  remembered,  takes  an  appreciable  time  to  destroy  microbes,  and  there- 
fore if  during  an  operation  a  fresh  instrument  is  suddenly  called  for,  which  has 
not  been  previously  purified,  it  is  not  enough  just  to  momentarily  immerse  it  in 
the  solution,  but  it  should  be  first  placed  in  liquefied  carbolic  acid  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  rinsed  through  the  i  in  20  solution.  Special  care  must  be 
directed  towards  the  forceps,  to  see  that  the  teeth  and  serrations  are  free  from 
dried  blood-clot  and  other  dirt,  so  liable  to  accumulate  there.  Should  an 
instrument  fall  on  the  floor  during  the  operation,  it  must,  of  course,  not  be 
used  again  until  thoroughly  repurified.  Boiling  the  instruments  either  in  car- 
bolic lotion  or  in  a  weak  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  (i  per  cent.)  is  also  a 
potent  means  of  rendering  them  aseptic. 

iii.  Sponges,  unless  very  carefully  treated,  are  a  fertile  source  of  septic  infec- 
tion ;  they  must  be  thoroughly  purified  in  strong  carbolic  lotion  before  use, 
and  wrung  out  of  a  i  in  40  solution  during  the  operation.  Unless  the  surgeon 
can  be  absolutely  certain  of  the  nurse,  it  is  better  to  use  only  a  limited  number 
of  sponges— say  two — and  for  the  assistant  to  cleanse  them  in  a  bowl  of  lotion 
placed  in  a  suitable  position.  Portions  of  wool,  gamgee  tissue,  or  gauze,  soaked 
in  carbolic  or  sublimate  lotion  are  advantageously  employed  when  there  is  any 
doubt  as  to  the  sterilization  of  the  sponges.  It  is  advisable  to  keep  sponges 
used  for  tubercular  disease  or  rectal  operations  separ-^te  from  those  employed 
In  sterile  wounds  ;  and  it  is  better  to  employ  wool  swabs  for  any  conditions 
where  pus  is  present. 

In  cleansing  sponges  after  an  operation,  the  i\  .1  ing  procedure  may  be 
adopted     They  arc  first  thoroughly  wrung  out  of  cola  water,  and  then  placed 
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Senlga^^  ^v^eTrS'/n  cdf o]^  hot "«  f'"'""  °^  ^^^^'"^  ^^^  They  are 
finally  immersedTrsoh,Hnnr.7  ^  '"^'^'■.' .'^o  ^^  to  remove  all  the  sodaf  and 
till  requS  °"  of  carbohc  acid  (i  in  20),  in  which  they  are  kept 

in  order  to  prevent  the  stii^h  suoDur^Hnn  ^  '^^  ^^7  thorough  purification  ; 
boil  it  thoroughly  forsometim?C,-*'°'^'"?"'y  "^«"'  "  *«  advisable  to 
be  in  loose  coL  Wd  no^on  a  S  ^s^.rf  7"fK"  '"  "f  ^"'^'^  '"^^^^  '  *»  should 
Catgut,  on  the  o  her  hand  rust  not  bih,'^,"'^'^  '^^  «"ts>cle  strands  are  reached, 
too  long,  as  it  is  apt  to  Sc^eVSe^  a^^dte^IllTvheTSed"  ^^^'"'"^  '°^'°"  '°^ 
at  al,\^irrand'  ^^'S^:^^:^^^^^^^^  '  T  -"  '^ 

raSStTnKainku^l^^^ 

with  turpentine  o  ether  to  re^^e  all  fat  .nH  "'  ^^"  P^l'V^  '^'"^^  "^"  '""bbed 
finally,  it  is  flushed  o^er  with  s°ron^  clrhnM^  f?""'^'  ^""^  '^'^^  '^''^  ^°^t  soap  ; 
nail-brush      Corrosive  «nhHn!lf-^  carbolic  lotion,  or  even  scrubbed  with  a 

is  not  so  satisVacto?;  since  tTsunab^n'™'^"^  T'''''^  °^  '^'^^^^^  ^'^id  Lt 
It  must  not  be  fo^g^t'ten  tha  1  vervenerrr ""'''"  V^'  '"^i".^"  '^^  ^^"^^  ^'^tent. 
lowed  by  local  irrita  ion  -is  l^f  7«  k  ?  ,  "'^  °^  '^^'"'^""'^  '"^cid  will  be  fol- 
especially  in  protracted  operations  L!,Jn ^  TP",°">'°  '^"  blood-stream, 
skin  vary  in  different  indivfdn^  1  /  Again  not  only  does  the  quality  of  the 
coal-heaver  who  nrohah  v  S  ^^'  """"^  ^^  '"ustrated  by  contrasting  that  of  a 
soft,  clean,  ai^^^ide^cat5  4Sa!sVdTffe^  ■'''^''  "''^  *^"^  °^  ^  '^^^  ^^hich  is 
hence  the  process  of  purificat  on  must  t^  moH^fi'n"'  '^^'T  °^  '^^  ^^dj'  ^"^ 
of  the  integument.  Any  part  w her dir^n.T'^  according  to  the  thickness 
attention,  f.g.,  the  umWIicus    ev^PrLi  7  accumulate  demands  scrupulous 

with  long  foreskins  '       '^'"^'  ^^'-  '^'^'^  °'  ^"--""a  glandis  in  person.s 

<^^^'^nt2^^X^,lXo,^^^^^^^  be  again 

a  protection  over  the  wound  Th"s  cleantinl  ?f,^  u  T""^  ^^^  ^^^"  P'^"^  ^« 
by  wiping  peripherally  away  from  the  cenTr/nnH  ^^''^^'^  ^  accomplished 
has  been  utilized  for  this  purDos^  shonlH  n  ;  T  n"^'  T""^^  °''  ^^^^^  which 
until  repurified.  Purpose  should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  wound 

tosts^'and^srctSeTb^^ow^r""'  ''°"'''  be  surrounded  with  mackin- 
latter  are  first  soaked  rasolutiontf  7ln7o  Tnd°  .^°'  '"''''""^  '"^*°"-  The 
I  in  40  solution,  and  kept  warm  .^nt  1  ?.'^  'r.^"  '""'"^  °"*  "^  the  hot 
wound  may  be  occasiona^y  ri^Tted  withTiTif.o  o^r^'  ^^e  operation  the 
corrosive  sublimate  (1  in  2000^    l!,^/       I  •  '♦P  carbolic  solution,  or  with 

to  increase  the  aml'm  of  rbLtnrotin  ""nd"  "'^"  ,f '^■'^''^'''^'  ^'  ''  '-"^« 
IS  certain  as  to  the  aseptic  condhion  of  .vlfr  '^f ''  """^^essary  if  „ne 
with  the  peritoneal  cavitv  or Th^  ?  everythmg  employed.  When  dealing 
septics  th^e  beu^r  s'nce  [hey  are  alwavs  t '  '"'"W^'  ^'''  ""'^  ^"^P'">-«  ^""i 
desquamation  of  the  endot^^elLllin  n?  which^t°i.  .0  •"■''"''^''"■'^''  ^"'^  '^^^  '<> 
intact.    In  fact,  the  rule  of  practice  wh?rh  1  t    °  "^.Po"ant  to  maintain 

IS  the  strictest  antisepsis  fKrex  ernal  -^  f"f  ^^""'['"K  "ow  to  establish 
the  wound  ;   one  cannot  aKvivs  ht^    .-  ^  u  ^'  ^'"^  '''^''P'''"  ^"''  '^e  interior  of 

secu^e^al^LTutfE  tr"";!';;-  --r^^  "-  -ery  endeavour  to 

wrung  out  of  hot  caTolic  lotion  an7.^L'"f  "^'"^"'"^  -^^"^^  '"^  ^''•>-  «P""«e 
advisable,  especially  in  large  wounds  nfv'  ""'^'^^^^''''•y'  '■'"f^'ated  ;  it  may  be 
drainage-tube'^and  stitch  it^flushuS  1  f  ""^  ^u'"''"  '"^^''t  '"^  ^^itkle 
possible  to  dispense  w^th  snrh      T         the  surface  ;  but  in   manv  cases  it  is 
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obtained      '      '  ''"  ^""^  ''"'"'  '^"'"^  ^^^«"''^1  '^  '•^P'd  dealing  is  to  be 

i.  n";,*  ^'"^■?!?**°*"'u~""°  drainage-tube  has  been  employed,  and  the  dressing 
IS  not  soaked  through,  ,t  may  be  left  untouched  for  seven  or  eight  days  at    he 

nrohSrl''^''^r"?.''J'  '^  ^^'""^^d,  the  stitches  taken^ut  andtn  all 
been  insSed  1^""'^  'II"  ^  '^ompMely  healed.  When  a  drainage-tube  has 
ortv  eS  hA,  L  T""^^^  P°'"^'^  *°  '^^^  ''  °"t  ^'  'h«  «"d  of  twenty-four  or 
fi/",!^!  -A  )^'""u  '^  "°  advantage,  as  a  rule,  in  keeping  it  in  longer- 

eUdes^LTnT'the  Z^'  TT"'  °^  'l!^  ^"^'^  — anguiLots  fluid  w^fch 
be  verv  ah nrfrlinf  J*  '^\'="ty-fc»|;  or  thirty-six  hours.  Should  the  discharge 
to  remove  thPm.nH  T"^  '^'°-'^^  '^^  dressings,  there  is.  as  a  rule,  no  need 
be  dTne  is  ^o^o^Wh  ?'■'  '^V'"^  '^^,^.'''  twenty-four  hours;  all  that  should 
and  then  narUnn  ''^'"^'^  '''''^'''^^  bandages  with  i  in  20  carbolic  lotion, 

"plated  a'^'etnd  tTmT  "°"  ^'"''  °'"  "°°'-     ^^^^  "^^^  ^^^"'  '^  "—>■>■■  •- 

As  to  the  different  forms  of  Dressing  which  are  employed  at  the 
present  day,  much  might  be  written,  but  we  must  content  our- 
.selves  with  a  few  words  as  to  those  ordinarily  employed.     Lord 
Lister    pointed  out  some  years  back    that    the    main   essentials 
ot  a  good  dressing  consisted  in  its  containing  some  thoroughly 
trustworthy  antiseptic  ingredient  ;  in  this  material  being  so  stored 
up  that  It  cannot  be  dissipated  before  the  next  dressing  ;  in  its 
being  entirely  unirritating  ;  and  in  its  capacity  to  readily  absorb 
any  blood  or  serum  that   may  ooze  from  the  wound.      Ml  the 
original  antiseptic  dressings,   viz.,  the    carbolic   and   eucalyptus 
gauzes,  and  even  the  alembroth  gauze  and  wool,  failed  to  fulfil 
one  or  more  of  these  requirements ;    but  in  the  double  cyanide 
ot  mercury  and  zinc  gauze,  we  have  a  material  which  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  perfect.     All  that  is  required  is  to  moisten 
1   with  carbolic  lotion  (i  in  40),  and  it  may  then  be  applied  over 
the  wound  without  fear.     Over  this  fresh  portions  taken  from  the 
stock  supply  (which  ,s   always   kept    in  a    mackintosh   covering 
after  being  sprink  ed   with  carbolic  lotion,    i  in  20)  are  placed, 
and  finally  over  all  a  liberal  covering  of  sterilized  or  antiseptic 
u^ol,   so  as  to  diffuse  the  pressure,  which  is  applied  by  means 
of  careful  bandaging.     The  best  material  for  bandages  is  butter- 
cloth,  since  it  is  light  and  adapts  itself  easily  to  the  outline  of 
the  part.  "^ 

Other  dressings,  such  as  boric  lint,  iodoform  gauze,  etc.,  are 
occasionally  employed,  but  they  are  not  so  satisfactory  for  general 
use  as  the  cyanide  gauze.  '         " 

Of  late  years  many  Continental  and  American  surgeons  have 
l)een  attempting  to  eliminate  the  irritating  properties  of  chemical 
antiseptics  by  the  adoption  of  what  is  called  Aseptic  Surgery  In 
this,  asepsis  is  obtained  by  means  of  heat,  the  most  powerful 
germicide  in  our  possession  ;  the  instruments,  ligatures,  sutures 
and  dres,smgs  are  sterilized  l;y  placing  th.m  fur  an  hour  or  so  in 
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a  hot-air  chamber,  raised  to  such  a  temperature  as  to  destroy  all 
germs,  or  by  boiling  them.  Such  a  plan  has  been  employed 
with  much  success,  but  requires  infinitely  more  attention  to 
details  than  does  the  antiseptic  method.  Where  our  assistants 
are  constantly  changing,  as  in  a  large  teaching  hospital,  and 
where  many  hands  are  engaged  in  the  work,  there  is  much 
greater  risk  of  failure.  Most  elaborate  precautions  are  also  taken 
as  to  the  dress  both  of  the  surgeon  and  his  assistants,  or  of  any 
onlookers ;  whilst  operating  theatres,  tables,  etc.,  are  all  disin- 
fected in  a  most  careful  manner.  Resting,  however,  on  the 
accredited  fact  that  the  great  proportion  of  the  organisms  con- 
tained in  the  air  are  harmless,  and  also  knowing  by  experience 
that  the  precautions  as  to  antisepsis  sketched  out  above  are  quite 
sufficient  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  perfect  results,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  maintaining  that  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  and 
especially  in  large  city  hospitals,  the  antiseptic  method  is  far 
preferable  to  the  so-called  aseptic  plan. 

(General  Conditions  connected  with  Wounds. 

I.  Shock. — By  the  term  '  shock '  is  meant  a  general  depressed 
condition  of  the  nervous  system,  resulting  from  some  energetic 
stimulus,  which  is  either  transmitted  to  the  vital  centres  in  the 
medulla  from  the  peripheral  sensory  or  sympathetic  nerves  of  an 
injured  part,  or  may  descend  to  them  from  a  disturbance  of  the 
emotional  centres  through  the  nerves  of  special  sense. 

Much  confusion  in  the  minds  of  students  having  arisen  as  to  the  precise 
meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  terms  shock  and  collapse,  we  propose  here  to 
limit  the  latter  title  to  one  form  of  shock,  in  which  the  symptoms  are  well 
marked  and  usually  prolonged,  arising  either  from  a  protracted  operation,  or 
as  the  evidence  of  approaching  dissolution  at  the  termination  of  a  severe 
illness  ;  in  short,  collapse  is  practically  the  same  as  what  we  describe  as  torpid 
shock. 

The  degree  of  shock  experienced  in  any  particular  case  neces- 
sarily varies  immensely,  from  a  transient  giddiness  to  profound 
insensibility,  and  although  it  is  impossible  to  foretell  the  exact 
effect  to  be  produced  by  a  given  injury  in  any  particular  case,  yet 
there  are  certain  conditions  which  in  measure  regulate  the  effect 
produced.  The  amount  of  shock  may  be  said  to  depend  upon  the 
four  following  factors  : 

(a)  The  severity  and  extent  of  the  injury.  This  may  be  calculated 
in  two  directions,  viz.,  by  the  number  of  sensory  nerve  terminals 
affected,  i.e.,  the  superficial  extent  of  the  lesion,  or  by  the  depth 
to  which  the  injury  extends.  Speaking  generally,  the  amount  of 
shock  varies  directly  with  the  depth  of  the  wound,  since  the 
deeper  forms  are  due  to  a  greater  amount  of  violence ;  but  in 
some  cases  extensive  superficial  wounds  produce  a  much  greater 
effect  than  more  limited  deep  ones,  owing  to  the  larger  nvunber  of 
nerves    involved,   along   which    stimuli    can   be   carried   to   the 
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centres;  thus,  a  generalized  scald  is  more  likely  to  produce  fatal 
shock  than  the  complete  incineration  of  an  extremity. 

(b)  The  site  of  the  injury.  The  more  essential  the  organ 
mjured,  and  the  more  closely  it  is  connected  with  the  chief 
sympathetic  centres,  the  greater  will  be  the  shock ;  thus,  a  small 
wound  of  the  intestine,  stomach,  or  any  of  the  viscera,  is  much 
more  serious  than  an  extensive  accident  to  one  of  the  limbs. 
This  fact  is  sometimes  of  the  greatest  practical  value  in  the 
determination  of  the  exact  nature  of  abdominal  injuries.  When 
severe  shock  with  abdominal  pain  lasts  for  twenty-four  hours 
after  an  accident,  the  surgeon  may  be  almost  certain  that  some 
mternal  viscus  has  been  seriously  damaged,  and  should  at  once 
consider  the  advisability  of  performing  laparotomy.  An  explora- 
tory mcision  is  much  less  likely  to  do  harm  in  such  a  case  than 
leaving  it  alone. 

(f)  The  nervous  susceptibility  of  the  patient  is  a  most  important 
element,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  more  highly  organized 
the  nervous  system,  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  shock  ex- 
perienced. Prison  surgeons  will  bear  this  out,  for  amongst  the 
coarser  and  baser  types  of  criminals  operations  may  be  performed 
without  an  anaesthetic  in  a  surprising  manner ;  amongst  negroes 
and  some  other  tropical  races  pain  is  borne  with  fortitude,  and 
operations  are  attended  with  very  slight  general  effects. 

(d)  The  expectation  or  not  of  the  injury.  When  the  whole  nervous 
system  is  maintained  in  a  state  of  tension,  anxiously  expecting  the 
receipt  of  some  painful  impression,  the  effect  produced  will  be 
concurrently  increased ;  whilst  if  the  attention  is  diverted,  and 
interest  actively  aroused  in  other  things,  the  shock  at  the  time  is 
much  diminished,  though  its  effects  may  be  subsequently  greater. 
Thus,  in  the  keen  excitement  and  nervous  tension  of  a  battle 
soldiers  have  often  been  wounded  severely,  and  yet  not  known  it 
until  later ;  whilst  the  pain  of  the  most  trifling  cut  may  produce 
the  deepest  shock  when  the  patient  is  in  a  state  of  nervous  dread 
and  excitement. 

Two  main  varieties  of  shock  may  be  described,  which  differ 
chiefly  in  their  origin  and  method  of  production,  the  symptoms 
being  very  similar. 

I.  Active  Shock  with  Reflex  Cardiac  Inhibition.— It  is  a  well- 
known  physiological  fact  that,  if  a  frog's  abdomen  is  laid  open 
and  the  exposed  intestine  sharply  struck,  the  heart  will  stop  in  a 
condition  of  diastole,  exactly  similar  to  that  produced  by  exciting 
the  cardio-inhibitory  apparatus;  whilst  if  the  vagi  are  divided 
prior  to  the  blow  no  effect  is  produced.  A  sudden  crush  of  the 
foot  with  a  heavy  hammer  has  a  similar  effect.  That  which  can 
thus  be  experimentally  produced  in  a  frog  is  an  illustration  of 
what  occurs  in  the  human  subject  in  the  shock  following  sudden 
injuries.  The  medullary  centres  are  excited  by  the  afferent 
stimuli,  and  inhibition  of  the  heart's  action  through  the  vagi  is 
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the  result.  The  abdominal  contents  are  very  closely  associated 
with  the  cardio-inhibitory  apparatus,  so  that  not  only  rupture  of 
the  viscera,  but  even  a  simple  blow  on  the  epigastrium,  or  drink- 
ing a  glass  of  cold  water  when  heated,  may  prove  fatal.  Stimuli 
from  any  part  of  the  body,  as  from  a  severe  injury  to  the  ex- 
tremities, may  have  a  similar  effect.  Impressions  reaching  the 
medulla  from  the  emotional  centres,  as  by  the  receipt  of  un- 
expected news,  or  from  the  visual  centres  by  seeing  something 
revolting  or  objectionable,  may  similarly  react  upon  the  heart  and 
produce  the  phenomena  of  shock. 

The  Symptoms  vary  with  the  injury  inflicted,  from  a  slight 
niomentary  giddiness  and  faintness  (known  ordinarily  as  an  attack 
of  syncope  or  a  fainting  fit)  to  complete  prostration,  insensi- 
bility, and  even  death.  The  pulse  is  at  first  small,  slow,  and 
weak,  but  soon  becomes  extremely  rapid,  and  often  imperceptible 
or  irregular ;  the  countenance  is  pallid  and  shrunken,  and  the 
brow  covered  with  a  cold  sweat ;  the  respirations  are  slow  and 
shallow,  and  the  temperature  usually  depressed  two  or  more 
degrees.  These  symptoms  are  mainly  due  to  a  condition  of 
cerebral  anaemia  (i.e.,  syncope),  and  will  be  followed  by  a 
tumultuous  and  rapid  action  of  the  heart,  and  by  a  tendency  to 
vomit,  when  reaction  is  established,  arising  from  the  post-ana-mic 
hypercTcmia  of  the  brain. 

2.  Torpid  Shock  from  Exhaustion  of  the  Nervous  Centres  is  the 
name  given  to  the  condition  of  collapse  which  supervenes  after 
more  prolonged  suffering  and  injuries,  such  as  after  protracted  sur- 
gical operations,  even  in  spite  of  the  administration  of  auccsthetics. 
The  condition  here  manifested  is  much  the  same  as  the  above, 
except  that  the  pulse  is  always  rapid  and  weak ;  the  mental  and 
muscular  powers  are  similarly  diminished,  and  reaction  is  usually 
associated  with  vomiting.  When  a  considerable  loss  of  blood 
accompanies  the  injury,  the  more  severe  manifestations  of  this 
form  of  shock  are  seen,  the  patient  lying  absolutely  unconscious 
and  apathetic,  and  perhaps  covered  with  a  cold,  clammy  sweat ; 
the  pulse  is  scarcely  discernible,  the  features  shrunken  and  coldi 
the  respirations  so  feeble  and  unfrequent  as  to  suggest  that  each 
one  will  be  the  last. 

A  third  form  has  been  described  as  Erethistic  Shock,  but  this  is 
merely  a  condition  in  which  a  depressed  state  of  the  medullary 
centres  is  present,  whilst  the  mental  or  muscular  systems  are 
more  or  less  active  from  other  causes.  Thus,  a  patient  suffering 
from  shock  may  be  restless  from  the  excessive  pain  of  the  wound, 
as  is  often  seen  in  severe  burns  and  scalds;  or,  again,  he  may  be 
intensely  restless  after  great  loss  of  blood ;  or,  lastly,  shock  may 
be  accompanied  by  traumatic  delirium,  a  condition  of  the  gravest 
import.  None  of  these  states,  however,  call  for  special  notice  at 
this  place. 

Occasionally  the  evidences  of  shock  are  delayed  in  their  ap- 
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pearance  for  some  time  after  the  injury,  and  come  on  gradually, 
lispecially  is  this  the  case  after  railway  accidents  when  no  great 
injury  has  been  experienced  ;  for  a  time  the  anxiety  and  excite- 
ment are  such  that  no  depression  is  noticed,  but  as  the  mental 
perturbation  passes  off,  the  individual  experiences  symptoms 
very  similar  to  the  above,  but  probably  rather  of  the  nature  of 
neurasthenia  than  of  real  shock  (see  Chapter  XVII.). 

The  Post-mortem  evidences  are  not  very  characteristic,  but 
they  all  point  to  a  loss  of  control  of  the  nervous  system  over  the 
vascular,  resulting  in  anaemia  of  the  brain  and  superficial  parts  of 
the  body,  and  enormous  engorgement  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
lungs,  and  great  venous  trunks  ;  the  heart  contains  practically 
no  blood,  although  it  is  probable  that  the  right  side  is  much  dis- 
tended at  the  time  of  death,  especially  when  due  to  active  shock, 
subsequently  emptying  itself  by  post-mortem  contraction.  These 
phenomena  are  supposed  to  be  explained  by  a  general  loss  of 
tone  of  the  vascular  system  from  a  reflex  exhaustion  and  paralysis 
of  the  vaso-motor  centre,  allowing  the  blood  to  accumulate  in  the 
most  dilatable  parts,  viz.,  the  lungs  and  portal  system;  it  is 
possible,  however,  that  they  are  due  in  large  measure  to  a  special 
nervous  mechanism  associated  with  the  '  depressor '  branch  of  the 
vagus  which  governs  the  splanchnic  area. 

Diagnosis.— I.  From  the  general  results  of  hcrmovrhage.  Rest- 
lessness and  thirst  are  then  prominent  signs,  together  with  a  sense 
of  dyspnoea,  causing  rapid  respiratory  efforts  ;  the  mental  con- 
dition, moreover,  is  less  affected,  and  the  patient  is  generally 
sensible  ;  the  surface  is  excessively  blanched,  and  the  pulse  may 
have  a  marked  haemorrhagic  wave.  2.  In  concussion  of  the  brain 
there  are  superadded  to  the  symptoms  of  shock  those  more  par- 
ticularly connected  with  the  region  affected,  i.e.,  the  intellectual 
centres,  so  that  unconsciousness  is  the  predominant  feature. 
3.  When  vomiting  is  approaching  under  the  influence  of  an  anwsthetic, 
the  patient's  pulse  usually  becomes  weak  and  rapid,  and  the 
countenance  pale.  This  condition  closely  simulates  shock,  and 
IS  often  only  distinguished  by  the  progress  of  the  case.  Under 
such  circumstances,  if  vomiting  is  plainly  imminent,  it  is  wise  to 
increase  the  amount  of  anaesthetic,  as  the  patient  is  usually  not 
fully  under  its  influence. 

Treatment.— In  slight  cases  very  little  is  needed  beyond  resting 
quietly  for  a  few  minutes,  or  the  exhibition  of  some  aromatic 
stimulant  to  the  nostrils,  such  as  ammonia  or  smelling-salts.  In 
the  more  severe  cases  the  patient  is  laid  recumbent,  with  the 
head  low;  hot  bottles  well  protected  and  blankets  are  applied 
to  the  trunk  and  extremities  to  maintain  and  increase  the 
bodily  temperature.  If  able  to  swallow,  a  little  warm  tea  or 
stimulant  may  be  administered;  but  if  unconscious,  a  brandy 
enema,  or  a  hypodermic  injection  of  ether  or  liquor  strychnine, 
IS  necessary.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  patient  has,  in 
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most  cases,  only  to  l)e  tided  over  a  certain  period  of  depression 
hefore  reaction   naturally  follows,  so  that  it  is  all-important  to 
economize  vital  power,  and  not  to  waste  it  by  over-stimulation 
wnich  is  also  apt  to  cause  excessive  reaction  later  on 

1  he  intravenous  infusion  of  hot  saline  fluid  (i  drachm  of  chloride 
of  sodium  to  I  pint  of  water)  has  also  been  employed  with  con- 
siderable success  of  recent  years.  The  nwdiis  operandi  is  described 
at  p.  213;  the  fluid  should  be  introduced  at  a  temperature  between 
105  and  no  F.  Several  pints  may  be  injected  to  beLMn  with 
the  exact  amount  beuif,'  governed  by  the  reaction  of  the  patient' 
If  after  a  few  hours  symptoms  of  depression  again  supervene.' 
the  infusion  should  be  repeated.  «  f  «=. 

An  important  question  is  often  raised  as  to  the  advisability  of 
performing  an  operation  during  shock.     As  a  general  rule,  it  may 
be  stated  that  operation  should  be  deferred  until  reaction  has 
come  on,  un  ess  the  presence  of  the  injured  organ,  such  as  a 
badly  crushed  limb,  is  evidently  prolonging  the  condition.     Under 
such  circumstances  it  should  be  at  once  removed,  and  it  will  be 
often  found  that,  as  the  patient  comes  under  the  influence  of  the 
anaesthetic,    his    pulse    improves,   and   the   state   of    shock   dis 
appears,  the  anaesthetic  shielding  the  medullary  centres  from  the 
painful  afferent  stimuli.     Again,  it  may  often  be  possible  to  deal 
with  urgent  cases  without  delay  by  the  use  of  a  saline  injection 
into   the  venous   system   prior  to   operation.     Prolonged   shock 
alter  an  accident  is  always  a  serious  symptom,  and  often  indicative 
of  internal  injuries  ;   the  importance  of  such  must  be  carefully 
considered  before  deciding  on  the  treatment. 

Shock  may  be  prevented  during  operation  to  a  large  extent  by 
a  careful  attention  to  such  details  as  keeping  the  patient  well 
covered  up  and  as  warm  as  possible,  by  minimizing  hemorrhage 
through  bloodless  methods  of  operating  or  the  use  of  forci- 
pressure  forceps,  and  by  rapidity  of  execution.  A  hypodermic 
injection  of  strychnine  given  just  before  the  operation  will  also  be 
useful ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  incomplete  ana;sthesia 
tends  to  increase  the  shock  rather  than  to  prevent  its  occurrence 
it  may  be  advisable,  in  cases  where  the  pulse  is  very  weak  to 
use  ether  rather  than  chloroform. 

II.  Traumatic  Fever.— Traumatic  fever  is  that  which  occurs 
after  the  receipt  of  some  injury,  simple  or  compound,  or  after  an 
operation.     Two  main  varieties  may  be  described  : 

{a)  Simple  Traumatic  Fever  occurs  after  subcutaneous  injuries 
such  as  sprains,  contusions,  fractures,  etc.,  and  after  aseptic 
operation  wounds  or  compound  injuries.  It  is  thus  found  in  con- 
ditions where  micro-organisms  are  absent,  or,  if  present,  are  in 
such  a  state  as  to  be  practically  impotent.  The  generally  acknow- 
ledged cause  IS  the  absorption  from  the  blood  clot  or  inflammatory 
exudation  of  some  cac  li-al  substance  (possibly  the  fibrin  fer- 
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merit),  which  has  a  pyrogenous  efTect  upon  the  meduUary  centres. 
ri()hal)ly  the  fever  following  aseptic  operations  is  largely  de- 
termined l)y  the  use  of  irritating  antiseptics,  whi(  h  increase  the 
exudation,  and  lead  to  considerable  damage  of  the  tissues  ;  if  mild 
antiseptics  are  alone  used  to  irrigate  open  aseptic  wounds,  or  pre- 
ferably if  no  irrigation  is  employed  at  all,  this  so-called  '  reactionary 
fever  '  \yill  be  absent,  unless  other  elements,  such  as  retained 
serous  discharge  or  accumulation  of  blood,  are  present.  Occasion- 
ally fever  is  observed  in  cases  where  we  have  no  grounds  for 
supposing  that  absorption  of  fibrin  ferment  is  taking  place;  it 
may  then  be  due  to  some  peripheral  irritation,  e.ff.,  a  badly-fitting 
splint,  and  disappears  immediately  on  the  removal  of  the  cause. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  slight  fever,  reaching  loo"  or  loT  F. 
within  twen(y-four  or  lurty-eight  hours  of  the  injury,  with  coated 
tongue,  los-  of  .ippetite,  etc.,  gradually  passing  off  in  three  or 
lour  days.     If  tiuis  limited,  it  is  of  no  prognostic  importance. 

(h)  Syiaptomatlc  Traumatic  Fever  is  that  caused  bv  the  absorp- 
tion  eiiher  of  the  products  of  putrefaction,  resulting  from  the  vital 
activity  of  non  -  pathogenic  organisms  in  discharges,  blood-clot, 
or  (lead  tissue  ;  or  from  the  absorption  of  the  toxines  connected 
with  a  development  of  pathogenic  organisms  in  the  wound  or  its 
surroundings ;  or  from  the  supervention  of  some  general  infective 
disorder.  All  these  different  states  have  been  dealt  with  else- 
where, and  require  no  further  notice. 

III.  Traumatic  Delirium.  —  Although  delirium  is  merely  a 
symptom  which  is  superadded  to  others  in  certain  cases,  it  is 
occasionally  of  so  pronounced  a  character  as  to  demand  special 
attention.     Three  forms  are  met  with  : 

(a)  The  Active  Delirium,  which  accompanies  severe  injuries, 
particularly  in  plethoric,  and  often  in  previously  healthy  indi- 
viduals, whose  environment  has  been  suddenly  changed  from  that 
of  everyday  life  to  a  sick-bed  in  a  hospital  ward.  Septic  con- 
tamination of  the  wound  is  usually  present,  and  the  delirious  state 
is  associated  and  runs  a  parallel  course  with  the  traumatic  fever. 
As  a  rule  it  is  not  of  a  violent  type,  although  the  patient  may  be 
irrational  and  restless ;  he  moves  the  injured  part  without  any 
evident  appreciation  of  the  pain  which,  if  conscious,  he  must  suffer, 
hut  he  is  easily  restrained  by  the  exhibition  of  firmness  and  tact 
on  the  part  of  the  attendant.  The  symptoms  are  most  marked  at 
night,  and  comtnence  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  lasting,  as  a 
rule  fo  two  or  th.ree  days.  There  is  a  distaste  for  food,  w'hich, 
however,  can  be  overcome  by  gentle  persuasion. 

Treatment. — Patients  in  this  condition  must  never  be  left ;  the 

diet   should    be    light,   but    nourishing;    the    bowels    must    be 

thoroughly  opened,  and  an  icebag  to  the  head  may  be  useful. 

The  wound  should  be  freed  from  any  septic  accumulation. 

,  {!>)  Delirium  of  a  Low  Muttering  Type  is  met  with  in  individuals 
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of  low  vitality,  exhausted  by  dissipation,  drink,  disease,  or  faulty 
hygienic  surroundings.  It  is  commonly  associated  with  fever  of 
an  asthenic  type,  such  as  is  seen  towards  the  end  of  septic  or 
infective  diseases.  The  patient  usually  lies  on  his  back,  staring 
vacantly  upwards,  is  incoherent,  takes  no  notice  of  surrounding 
objects,  and  is  observed  to  pick  at  the  bedclothes  and  mutter  to 
himself  unintelligibly.  There  is  often,  in  addition,  an  involuntary 
escape  of  urine  or  faeces.  The  mouth  is  generally  open,  the 
tongue  dry,  brown  and  cracked,  and  viscid  mucus  collects  about 
the  teeth  (sordes). 

The  Treatment  should  be  directed  to  careful  nursing  and  feeding, 
as  by  that  means  alone  can  the  patient  be  saved. 

(c)  Nervous  Traumatic  Delirium  is  observed  as  a  rule  in  indi- 
viduals who,  previously  of  intemperate  habits,  have  suffered  some 
serious  injury,  such  as  a  compound  fracture.     In  such  the  violent 
symptoms  do  not  show  themselves  till  about  the  third  day,  but 
are  usually  preceded  by  some  amount  of  sleeplessness  and  wander- 
ing at  night,  or  the  patient   may  have  short  snatches  of  sleep, 
from  which  he  awakes  semi-delirious.     This  gradually  increases, 
and  is  followed  by  violent  delirium  of  the  worst   type  [delirium 
tremens),  in  which   the  patient   is    haunted  by  terrifying  visions 
of  reptiles,  horrible  insects,  and  the  like,  from    which   he   tries 
in  vain  to  escape.     Durmg   this  stage  of  excitement  he  is  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  jumping  out  of  bed  ;  in  many  instances 
these  patients  are  remarkably  cunning,  and,  managing  to  elude 
the  vigilance  of  their  attendants,  will  succeed  in  escaping  from 
the  room  by  the  door  or  window,  and  so  inflict  serious,  and  even 
fatal,  injuries  upon   themselves  or  others.      There  is  always  a 
tremulous  condition  of  the  extremities  and  of  the  tongue,  which 
is  white  and  coaled,  whilst  the  bowels  are  obstinately  confined. 
The  pulse  and  temperature  vary  considerably,  and  the  skin  is 
often  moist  and  clammy.     The  violent  stage  is  always  followed 
by  profound  exhaustion,  in  which  the  patient  may  gradually  sink 
into  a  state  of  coma  and  die.     In  a  case  of  fractured  leg,  the 
struggles  of  the  patient  will  cause  considerable  displacement  of 
the  limb,    and  necessitate  constant  attention  to  prevent  further 
mischief.     The  limb  should  never  be  fixed  to  the  bed,  but  slung 
in  a  Salter's  swing. 

Treatment. — In  cases  where  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens  is 
considered  imminent,  either  from  the  previous  history  of  the  patient, 
the  tremulous  state  of  his  hands  and  tongue,  or  his  sleeplessness, 
the  best  treatment  to  adopt  is  to  support  the  strength  by  suitable 
food  and  a  medium  dose  of  stimulant,  combined  with  free  purging 
ana,  if  need  be,  soporifics  (chloral,  bromide,  paraldehyde,  or 
morphia)  ;  under  such  a  regimen  the  symptoms  usually  soon 
disappear.  In  the  acute  maniacal  attacks  the  patient  must 
be  fully  controlled  and  guarded,  but  with  as  little  manifesta 
tion  of  restraint  as  possible.     Good  nourishing  food  (possibly  of 
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a  fluid  type),  with  a  certain  amount  of  stimulant,  should  be  ad- 
ministered during  the  quiet  intervals,  and  sleep  obtained  by  the 
exhibition  of  drugs,  especially  morphia  hypodermically ;  a  half- 
<,aain  should  be  given  at  first,  and  more  if  necessary.  Hyoscine 
(■■(>T>  grain)  has  been  occasionally  given  with  advantage,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  powerful  cardiac  depressant, 
and  has  possibly  been  responsible  for  some  fatal  results.  Free 
purging  is  of  course  essential. 


itVIf^W 


CHAPTER    VIII. 
HAEMORRHAGE. 

By  the  term  hamorvhage  is  meant  any  loss  of  Mood,  whether  in- 
significant and  immediately  arrested  by  natural  means,  or  more 
excessive  and  requiring  treatment  to  prevent  its  continuance  It 
may  arise  from  {a)  trauma,  either  in  the  form  of  an  open  wound 
subcutaneous  laceration,  or  internal  rupture,  tiie  vessels  of  the 
part  being  divided,  torn,  or  punctured  ;  {b)  such  diseases  as  tend 
to  weaken  the  coats  of  the  vessels  so  that  they  are  unable  to  resist 
the  intravascular  pressure,  e.g.,  cerebral  haemorrhage,  the  burst- 
ing of  aneurisms  or  \aricose  veins,  and  some  forms  of  secondary 
lixmurrhage ;  (r)  the  extension  of  ulceration  laying  open  vessels 
of  varying  size,  both  external  and  internal,  as  in  epithelioma  or 
gastric  ulcer,  etc.  ;  [d)  inherited  constitutional  idiosyncrasy,  as  in 
hemophilia,  or  diseases,  such  as  scurvy  and  purpura;  and  (e)  some 
conditions  of  maintained  congestion  or  hyperaemia,  which  tend  to 
produce  haemorrhage  where  the  blood-pressure  is  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  vessel  walls. 

The  character  of  the  bleeding  differs  according  to  the  vessel 
from  which  the  blood  escapes.  Arterial  Haemorrhage  consists 
in  a  flow  of  bright  scarlet  blood,  which  escapes  at  first  bcr 
saltim,  I.e.,  in  jets  synchronous  with  the  heart's  beat,  and  may 
be  derived,  not  only  from  the  proximal,  but  also  from  the  distal 
end  of  the  divided  vessel,  if  the  collateral  circulation  is  suffi- 
ciently abundant.  Venous  Haemorrhage  differs  from  this  in  the 
fact  that  the  flow  is  usually  continuous,  and  the  blood  of  a  dark- 
red  or  almost  black  colour.  If,  however,  a  large  vein  is  wounded 
such  as  the  internal  jugular,  the  blood  may  escape  with  a  very 
definite  spurt,  owing  to  respiratory  or  other  influences.  Capillary 
Hamorrhage  is  marked  by  general  oozing  from  a  raw  surface, 
tlie  blood  trickling  down  into  the  wound,  and  filling  it  from 
below  upwards.  By  Extravasation  of  Blood  is  meant  the  pourin-r 
out  of  iilood  from  a  wounded  vessel  or  vessels  into  the  lax  areolar 
planes  immediately  adjacent,  which  become  swollen  and  boggy 
1  lie  usual  constitutional  signs  will  be  manifested  as  a  result  of 
such  extravasation,  and,  indeed,  fatal  haemorrhage  may  occur  in 
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this  way  without  any  escape  upon  the  surface  of  the  bodv      S,ih 

from  changes  in  .he  blrd'ofve'sS^^alisTs  i?  tZ^'^^: 

tne  nose.     Uy  Hematemesis  is  meant  the  vomitine  of  binnrf  •  ^ 
may  either  have  been  swallowed   ps  in  .™.        '     r  '™°<'>  " 

Itime-L  i:mtdS£?Sf  f -i 
injury  or  aisease.      Hsematuna  is  a  cond  tion   in  which   hlnoH 

=s:.ri-ht5&^^^ 

Constitutional  Effects  of  Haemorrhage. 

H..!Ih ''r  ''"ff^^fhage  is  severe,  as  from  di^-ision  of  a  lar^e  arterv 
death  results  from  syncope.     The  surface  nf  th^  kJ^     u  ^"^^y^ 
cold,  clammy,  and  p'ale  ;^he  lips.Tarrand  eyeli'S  ^11'"°^   ' 
patient  gasps,   his  respirations  become  quick  Ik    siUw 'nd 
death  ensues  after  perhaps  a  few  convulsive  twitcl  esof  thelimh. 

recurrent  attacks  of  syncope,  any  one  of  which  may  be  fa  til        ^ 
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These  peculiar  features  are  due  to  the  sudden  passage  of  a  small 
amount  of  blood  through  a  vessel  which  is  practically  empty  and 
entirely  collapsed.  From  the  defective  vis-a-tergo,  cedema  of  the 
extremities  may  result.  After  such  an  occurrence,  the  patient 
may  continue  in  a  state  of  anaemia  for  a  considerable  time. 

Children  and  elderly  people  bear  the  loss  of  blood  particularly 
badly  ;  but  whereas  children  rapidly  recover  from  the  immediate 
effects,  elderly  people  do  not. 

General  Treatment  of  Haemorrhage. 

When  the  loss  of  blood  has  been  severe,  the  patient  must  be 
kept  quiet  with  the  head  low,  whether  syncope  is  present  or 
not.  Stimulants  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  heart's  action, 
but  should  be  given  with  discretion  for  fear  of  re-starting  the 
bleeding.  If  death  seems  to  be  imminent,  the  arms  and  legs 
should  be  bandaged,  or  the  abdominal  aorta  compressed  in  order 
to  confine  the  blood  as  much  as  possible  to  the  head  and  trunk. 

'  No  patient  should  be  allowed  to  die  of  haemorrhage.'  Such 
was  the  dictum  of  the  late  Mr.  Wooldridge,  of  Guy's  Hospital, 
based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  transfusion  and  infusion. 
By  Transfusion  is  meant  the  transference  of  blood  from  one 
individual  to  another  ;  by  Infusion,  the  injection  into  the  vessels  of 
the  recipient  of  some  fluid  which  can  temporarily  take  the  place 
of  blood,  and  the  success  of  the  latter  method  has  in  some  hands 
been  so  great  that  the  former  has  practically  fallen  into  disuse. 

Transfusion  may  be  accomplished  by  two  methods,  the  direct 
and  indirect.  Direct  or  immediate  transfusion  consists  in  injecting 
the  blood  of  the  donor  directly  into  the  vessels  of  the  recipient  by 
means  of  some  apparatus,  such  as  Aveling's.  The  objection  to 
this  method  is  that  an  individual  can  rarely  spare  sufficient  blood 
to  be  of  any  real  use,  and  hence  the  results  obtained  are,  as  a 
rule,  most  unsatisfactory.  Indirect  or  mediate  transfusion  is  carried 
out  by  whipping  the  blood  obtained  from  some  healthy  individual 
or  individuals  so  as  to  remove  the  fibrin,  and  after  straining 
through  fine  linen  it  is  injected,  either  pure,  or  diluted  with  saline 
solution. 

During  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  recognised,  however, 
that  the  success  of  this  proceeding  depends  on  the  introduction  of  a 
sufficient  nuantity  of  fluid  as  a  temporary  substitute  for  the  blood 
which  has  been  lost,  rather  than  on  its  quality ;  for  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  transfused  blood  of  another  person  is  rapidly 
destroyed  and  eliminated.  Hence  transfusion  has  now  been  re- 
placed to  a  large  extent  by  what  is  known  as  Infusion,  which  con- 
sists of  injecting  large  quantities  of  some  bland  fluid  into  the 
vessels,  and  by  this  means  greatly  improved  results  have  been 
obtained.  All  the  apparatus  needed  is  a  metal  cannula,  the  end  of 
which  is  bulbous,  blunt,  and  bevelled,  which  can  be  tied   into  a 
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vein,  and  connected  by  means  of  a  rubber  tube  with  a  ^e7voTr 
contaimng  the  flu.d  (Fig.  60).  A  vein,  e.g.,  the  median  basmc  or 
'TinH-P  ?"''  'Kr"'^  be. exposed,  tied  below  and  opened  by 
a  longitudmal  or  oblique  mcision  ;  the  cannula,  filled  with  lotion 
so  as  to  exclude  air,  is  then  inserted  and  tied  in.  The  amoun" 
S  br?o  T^r^-  '^'  ^^'■^"'^^^-"-es  and  the  effects  pro- 
even  i  or  ;  nint.  ?*""^'°f '  ^""^e  P"'^'  are,  as  a  rule,  needed ; 
even  4  or  5  pints  have  not  uncommonly  been  employed  for  the 
purpose.     As  to  the  material,  a  warm  saline  solutionis  the  best! 


Fig.  Co.  -Infusion-  into  Vein  of  Forearm.     (Down  Brothers.) 

and  may  consist  of  the  following  ingredients  :  Chloride  of  sodium 
hnn!tl""f  '  ""  f^  i  potassium,  3  grains;  sulphate  and  car- 
bonate of  soda,  of  each  25  grams;  phosphate  of  soda,  2  grains- 
and  water,  i  pint  ;  but  a  simple  solution  of  the  chloride  of  soda' 
a  drachm  to  the  pmt  (or  about  -5  per  cent.),  at  a  temperature 
ot  105  1-.,  will  accomplish  all  that  is  necessary,  and  a 
common    syringe    or    hydrocele    cannula    will    be    found    in    in 

-dUhaH7r-?ll'Tr    ''>"S'PP''-"t"f-     ^^^  ^  ^^^1^'  °"^  injection* is 
all  that  IS  called  lor  in  dealing  with  haemorrhage,  but  where  shock 

is  present  it  may  require  to  be  repeated  two  or  three  times.     The 

dried  crystals  ot  salt  should  be  clis.sojved  in  a  small  quantity  of 
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boiling  water,  so  as  to  sterilize  it,  and  this  is  then  diluted  to  the 
required  bulk. 

Another  plan  which  we  have  used  with  success  consists  in  the 
introduction  of  warm  fluid  into  the  rectum,  or  through  an  aspirator 
needle  connected  with  a  tube  and  funnel  into  the  loose  connective 
tissue  of  the  buttock  or  abdomen.  In  the  latter  case  the  funnel 
must  be  held  at  some  height  in  order  to  gain  sufficient  pressure 
and  by  this  means  several  pints  may  be  introduced. 

Of  course,  in  each  of  these  methods  all  apparatus  must  be  most 
scrupulously  sterilized,  either  by  boiling  for  some  minutes  or  by 
effective  immersion  in  carbolic  lotion. 


i  J! 


Natural  Arrest  of  Haemorrhage. 

This  can  best  be  described  under  two  headings,  viz.,  (i)  the 
temporary  arrest,  and  (2)  the  permanent.  The  processes  occurring 
are  m;ich  the  same,  whether  arteries,  veins,  or  capillaries  are  in- 
volved ;  but  since  the  arrest  of  arterial  haemorrhage  has  been 
more  thoroughly  investigated,  and  is  the  most  important,  we  shall 
deal  mainly  with  it. 

The  Temporary  arrest  of  arterial  hemorrhage  is  brought  about 
by  three  main  factors  : 

(i)  The  coagulation  of  the  blood,  which  is  the  sine  qua  non.  It 
occurs  in  and  around  the  vessel,  and  without  it  death  would 
ensue  from  the  merest  scratch.  The  greater  the  loss,  up  to  half 
of  the  total  amount  of  blood  in  the  body,  the  more  coagulable 
It  becomes. 

(2)  Diminution  in  the  force  of  the  heart's  action  always  follows 
haemorrhage,  from  anaemia  of  the  cer.ebral  centres,  a  beneficial 
provision  of  Nature  whereby  coagulation  is  facilitated  and 
the  flow  of  blood  checked.  Unless  the  syncope  is  profound, 
stimulants  should  therefore  be  carefully  avoided,  for  fear  of  causing 
a  recurrence  of  the  bleeding  by  increasing  the  power  of  the  heart's 
beat. 

(3)  Changes  in  and  around  the  vessel  play  a  most  important 
part  in  completing  the  process. 

They  consist  in  the  retraction  of  the  artery  within  its  sheath  by 
reason  of  its  inherent  longitudinal  elasticity  ;  if,  however,  it  is  only 
partially  divided  (or,  as  it  is  called,  '  buttonholed  '),  this  condition 
cannot  obtain,  and  the  haemorrhage  is  more  likely  to  continue. 
As  a  result  of  this  retraction,  the  rough  and  uneven  inner  lining 
of  the  sheath  is  exposed,  and  upon  this  the  blood  coagulates  as  it 
flows,  thus  gradually  producing  what  is  known  as  the  external 
coagulum.  At  the  same  time  the  transverse  muscular  and  elastic 
fibres  in  the  vessel  wall  cause  contraction  of  the  open  mouth,  and 
thus,  as  the  force  and  calibre  of  the  blood-stream  diminish,  the 
external  coagulum  is  able  to  increase  in  size  by  fresh  deposits  of 
fibrin,  until  at  last  its  resistance  is  too  great  for  the  diminished 
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cardiac  impulse  to  overcome,  and  the  sheath  is  filled  with  clot, 
which  extends  to  the  divided  mouth  of  the  vessel.  From  this  an 
internal  coagulum  also  develops,  which  gradually  extends  up- 
wards as  far  as  the  next  patent  branch.  By  such  means  the 
haernorrhage  is  totally  arrested  for  the  time  being,  and  preparation 
made  for — 

The  Permanent  closure  of  the  wound  in  the  artery.  The  exact 
mechanism  of  this  step  has  excited  much  discussion,  and  some- 
what divergent  views  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  means 
whereby  it  is  accomplished.  Probably  this  want  of  agreement 
has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  conditions,  under  which  the 
observations    were    made,    were    not    uniform,    some   observers 


Fig.  61. — Early  Stage  of  Oblitera- 
tion OF  Artery  after  Ligature. 


Fig.  62. — Later  Stages  of  the  Same 
Process. 


The  thrombus  is  seen  above  and  below 
the  site  of  ligature,  that  on  the  proxi- 
mal (upper)  side  l^eing  the  larger ; 
commencing  cell  infiltration  of  the 
bases  of  the  clots  is  also  indicated. 


The  clots  are  shrinking,  and  the  lowest 
portions  are  being  transformed  into 
granulation  tissue.  Proliferation  of 
the  tunica  intima  is  also  seen,  reach- 
ing beyond  the  apices  of  the  clots. 

In  both  these  diagrams  the  arteries  have  been  represented  of  normal  size  for  clear- 
ness' sake  ;  in  reality,  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  would  be  much  contracted. 


having  apparently  drawn  their  conclusions  from  trans\'erse 
sections  alone,  and  others  from  longitudinal.  In  reality,  it  merely 
consists  of  a  modification  of  tlie  general  process  of  repair. 

After  the  cessation  of  the  haemorrhage,  the  internal  coagulum, 
soft  in  consistence  and  dark  red  in  colour,  extends  from  the 
mouth  of  the  vessel,  or  from  the  site  of  the  ligature,  to  the  next 
collateral  branch  (Fig.  61).  The  vessel  wall  contracts  upon  this 
coagulum,  with  which,  however,  it  does  not  unite,  except  at 
and  near  its  base.  As  a  result  of  the  injury,  a  simple  plastic 
arteritis  is  set  up,  evidenced  by  a  hyperaemic  condition  of  the 
vessel  wall,  due  to  dilatation  of  the  vasa  vasorum,  and  its  infiltra- 
tion with  leucocytes,  which  also  invade  the  coagulum  and  cause 
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Its  base  to  become  decolorized  and  firmer.  The  leucocytes  break 
up  the  clot,  traversing  the  natural  lines  of  cleavage  which 
result  from  its  contraction,  and  gradually  rerfiove  it,  a  few 
giant  cells,  probably  derived  from  the  leucocytes,  occasionally 
assistmg  m  this  process.  The  tunica  intima  of  the  vessel  wall 
proliferates  concurrently,  causing  a  secondary  infiltration  with 
the  larger  fibroblastic  cells  in  the  part  of  the  thrombus  which  is 
adherent  to  the  vessel  wall  (Fig.  63)  ;  whilst  a  growth  of  cellular 
Duds,  which  gradually  mcrease  in  size  and  encroach  on  the 
lumen  of  the  vessel,  springs  up  in  those  parts  where  the  apex  of  the 
c  ot  lies  free  and  unadherent  (Fig.  62).  Thus,  the  base  of  the 
clot  IS  transformed  into  a  cellular  mass  derived  from  proliferation 
ot   the  tunica  intima,  and   by  the  development   of  new  vessels 


liG    63,-^- Early  Stage   of   Organization  of  Thrombus,   to   show  thf 
Infiltration  of  the  Clot  with  Leucocytes  and  Connective  tissue 

CELLS    DERIVED    FROM    THE    ENDOTHELIUM,       (TlLLMANNS.) 

from  the  vasa  vasorum  into  granulation  tissue  ;  whilst  the  cellular 

buds  which    grow  from    the    walls,    and    extend    nearly    to    the 

next   collateral    branch,  are   also  similarly  changed.      The  free 

conical  extremity  of  the  clot  contracts,  and  is  gradually  removed 

partly  by  the  activity  of  leucocytes  which  infiltrate  it   from  the 

base,  partly  by  the  erosive  action  of  the  surrounding  granulation 

tissue.      A  similar   set    of  changes  occur  at  the  distal    side  of 

the  ligature  in   an   artery  tied    in    its   continuity,  although   the 

thrombus  IS  smaller  and  less  firm.     The  ligature  itself  may  be 

infiltrated    by    leucocytes,  and    replaced    by   granulation    tissue, 

or  may   be   encapsuled.      A    rod    of  granulation    tissue    is   thus 

developed,  blocking  the  vessel,  and  this,  by  the  usual  process  of 

repair,  is  transformed  into  a  firm  cicatricial  cord  in  the  course  of  a 

few  months  (Fig.  64). 
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The  arrest  of  haemorrhage  from  veins  and  capillaries  is,  as  a 
rule,  more  easily  accomplished,  the  collapse  of  the  walls,  together 
with  the  formation  of  the  external  coagulum,  being  sufficient  for 
this  purpose.  The  later  steps  are  similar  to  those  occurring  in 
an  artery,  except  that  there  is  hut  little  internal  coagulum.  In 
capillaries,  unless  there  is  present  some  constitutional  condition, 
such  as  haemophilia,  the  mere  falling  together  of  the  walls  is 
sufficient  to  allow  coagulation  to  take  place,  and  thus  stop  the 
bleeding. 

Surgical  Treatment  of  Haemorrhage. 

Very  many  different  methods  are  needed,  under  varying  circum- 
stances, for   the   effective   arrest   of   haemorrhage.     It   must    be 


Fig.  64.— Organized  Thrombus  in  Vessel,  showing  the  Newly  formed 
Connective  Tissue  occupying  the  Lumen  of  the  Vessel,  and  vascu- 
larized FROM  the  Vasa  Vasorum.     (Tillmanns.) 

Two  giant  cells  are  seen  in  the  centre. 

remembered  that  digital  pressure  over  the  bleeding-point  will 
always  temporarily  check  the  most  furious  outburst  whilst  means 
for  its  permanent  stoppage  are  being  arranged. 

Wheye  the  bleeding,  though  profuse,  does  not  come  from  any  one 
particular  vessel,  the  surgeon  can  avail  himself  of  the  following 
resources,  which  are  arranged  more  or  less  in  the  order  in  which 
they  would  ha\'e  to  be  used  : 

I.  Cold  may  be  employed  in  the  form  of  ice,  cold  water  or 
lotion,  or  simple  exposure  to  the  air,  all  clots,  rags,  pledgets,  etc., 
being  remoN'ed  for  this  purpose  ;  it  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  ice  applied  directly  to  an  open  wound  may  convey  sepsis. 
Such  treatment  is  most  \aluable  for  general  oozing  from  vascular 
structures  or  into  cavities,  such  as  the  mouth,  vagina,  or  rectum. 
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2.  Position.— Where  the  bleeding  is  from  one  of  the  extremities, 
especially  the  lower,  elevation  is  a  most  important  factor  in 
arresting  it.  The  veins  are  emptied  by  the  force  of  gravity,  and 
this  is  always  followed  by  a  reflex  contraction  of  the  arteries,  a 
proceeding  of  which  surgeons  avail  themselves  in  order  to  ex- 
sanguinate a  limb  previous  to  applying  the  rubber  tourni(|uet  in 
operations  which  we  desire  to  render  as  bloodless  as  possible. 

3-  Direct  Pressure.— The  skilful  application  of  an  antiseptic 
dressmg,  combmed  with  pressure,  is  often  effectual  in  arresting 
ha.'morrhage.  General  oozing  from  cut  surfaces,  which  can  be 
brought  mto  apposition,  as  from  an  amputation  wound,  may  be 
checked  by  applying  a  firm  bandage  over  them,  or  by  incorporating 
a  purified  sponge,  wrung  out  almost  dry,  in  the  dressing.  In 
cavities  or  hollows,  either  natural  or  made  by  operation,  bleeding 
may  be  stopped  by  plugging  with  a  purified  sponge,  or  by  strips 
of  dressing,  or  by  graduated  layers  of  antiseptic  wool.  This 
form  of  packing  has  in  a  large  measure  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
'graduated  compress,'  which  consisted  of  layers  of  lint  devoid  of 
antiseptic  qualities,  gradually  increasing  in  size,  superposed  one 
over  the  other.  Any  such  dressing,  if  successfully  applied,  should 
be  retained  firmly  in  position  for  twenty-four  hours,  after  which, 
if  no  further  hemorrhage  has  occurred,  the  bandages  may  be 
slackened,  but  the  plug  should,  if  possible,  not  be  removed  for 
some  days. 

4.  Hot  Water  of  a  temperature  of  130°  to  160"  F.  may  be 
employed  with  advantage  during,  or  immediately  after,  an  opera- 
tion. A  certain  proportion  of  carbolic  acid  or  corrosive  sublimate 
should  be  present  to  render  the  water  aseptic,  or  it  should  have 
been  previously  boiled  ;  it  must  also  be  sufficiently  hot,  otherwise 
bleeding  is  rather  encouraged  than  checked.  It  is  supposed  to 
act  by  stimulating  the  involuntary  muscular  fibres  of  the  vessel 
wall  to  contract ;  but  probably  the  coagulation  of  the  albumin  of 
the  blood  is  an  important  factor,  as  unless  the  water  is  hot 
enough  to  blanch  the  surface  of  the  wound  the  bleedintr  is  not 
stayed. 

5.  Chemical  Agents  may  be  used  to  check  oozing  from  spongy 
parts,  or  bleeding  from  organs  or  cavities  which  cannot  be  reached 
by  the  surgeon.  If  they  are  applied  locally,  and  act  primarily  by 
causing  coagulation  of  the  blood,  they  are  known  as  Styptics,  or 
astringents.  Such  are  the  liquor  ferri  perchloridi  or  pernitratis, 
tincture  of  matico,  tannic  or  gallic  acids,  alum,  nitrate  of  silver, 
fibrin  ferment,  styptic  colloid,  etc.  If  the  drug  is  administered 
internally,  and  acts  by  increasing  the  coagulability  of  the  blood, 
or  by  causing  constriction  of  the  vessels,  it  is  termed  a  Haemostatic 
— ^.^.,  opium,  ergot,  turpentine,  hamamelis,  acetate  of  lead, 
chloride  of  calcium,  etc.  In  applying  a  styptic,  it  is  essential 
that  the  surface  of  the  wound  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  and 
all  coagula  removed.     A  portion  of  the  dressing  dipped  in  the 
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solution  is  applied  to  the  surface,  ^Tth^^^  is  sprinkled  u^^ 
.n  the  forni  of  a  powder.    The  objection  to  the  use  of  theseTen 
^    n  *'^;'''"e^/;y  P"'"''''-y  ""^o"  i«  Hable  to  he  interfered  with 
6.  Cauterization  is  not  very  largely  employed  for  the  arrest  of 
ha.norrhage,  except  from  bones  and  from  Lsues  thickened  by 
.nflammation,  where  retraction  and  contraction  of  the  vessels  .re 
difficult.       t  need  m  no  way  interfere  with  primary  unTon  if    he 
skm  ,s  not  touched,  for  the  minute  sloughs  forn.ed  are    luite 
aseptic,  and  wdl  either  be  absorbed  or  cast^ff  in  the  discharges 
Ihe   great   objection  to   this   method   is  the   risk  of  secSarv 
uxmorrhage  when  the  sloughs  separate.     The  cautery  is  some^ 
times  used  for  the  bloodless  removal  of  vascular  tuSrs  either 
as  a  galyano-cautery,  or  a  Pacquelin's  knife,  or  the  ordinary  cl  mp 
and  cautery.     It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  order  to  effect  n^v 
sea     he  mouths  of  the  vessels,  the  cautery  must  be  at  a  dull  red 
or  black  heat;  a  bright  red-hot  iron  cufs  through  a  vessel   as 
cleanly  as  a  knife,  and  does  not  stop  the  ha>morrhage. 

When  the  bleeding  is  move  seyious,  and  oHginates  from  some  definite 
vessel  or  vessels,  other  and  more  vigorous  measures  will  have  to  be 
adopted  Digital  pressure  will  suffice  to  arrest  it  for  a  time  whilst 
preparations  are  being  made  to  ligature  or  otherwise  Treat  he 
wounded  vessel.  If  possible,  a  ligature  should  be  applied  w"th 
antiseptic  precautions,  but  other  means  are  used  • 

i  e  of  lLatur.s  Th  "f  ^f^^^'^'^P  i"  o^^er  'to  obviate^he 
use  ot  ligatures.  The  introduction  of  aseptic  absorbable  animal 
ligatures  has  macie  such  a  method  only  necessary  in  exceptioTa 
circumstances  Four  different  plans  of  applying  acupressure  W 
been  described  but  the  principle  underlying^  all  is  the  s^me  \ 
needle  IS  passed  either  under  the  vessel  from  the  skin,  or  ove;  the 
\'essel  from  the  surface  of  the  wound,  and,  if  applied  accurltelv 
such  IS  quite  sufficient  to  stay  the  bleeding.     With  it    however' 

InZfrt.T''''''^  '"'%  Pl^""^^°'  ^  '^^P  °^  ^'1'^  -  wire  passed 
hgure-of-8  fashion  around  the  ends  of  the  needle;  sometimes 

moreover,  the  needle  is  introduced  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
vessel,  and  then  twisted   so  as   to   pass  transversely   under  it 
producing  a  certain  amount  of  torsion  as  well  as  compression 
fj'  ,f°7P"«S"'^«  's  '\Pl'in  of  stopping  hx'morrhage  by  crushing 
the  divided  end  ot   the  vessel   between  the   strong  and   deepW 

with  a  catch  ;  those  known  by  the  name  of  Spencer  Wells  are 
,ffi?°'    rr''"''"^    /"  ^^"'^"f^  ^^^th  small  v'^ssels,  it  is  qui: 

Z!ST\u  ^'T,'^^  ^^''^'P",  ^^PP''^^^  f°^  '-^  f«^^'  '^in^tes,  perhaps 

t  vistmg  them  before  remoNal  ;  whilst  with  the  larger  it  is  ad  vis 
hie  .^so  to  apply  a  ligature.     In  deep  wounds  in  ^^^lich  it  would 

be  difficult,  or  almost  impossible,  to  tie  the  vessel,  the  forceps 

t";^Uy^four  hrr^'  '"  '''  '''-'''''''  ^"^  -^  — ^  ^- 
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3.  Torsion  was  used  as  a  means  of  sealing  the  ends  of  divided 
vessels  l)efore  antiseptic  ligatures  were  introduced.  It  may 
l)e  applied  in  two  ways,  viz. :  (a)  Limited  Torsion,  which  is 
employed  for  the  larger  vessels.  The  artery  should  he  drawn  out 
of  its  sheath  for  about  half  an  inch  with  one  pair  of  forceps,  and 
held  close  to  the  tissues  by  another  pair  applied  transversely, 
whilst  the  grasped  end  is  twisted  sufficiently  to  thoroughly  close 
it  ;   it  should  not,  however,  be  twisted  off  (Fig.  65).     (/;)  Free 


FlO.    r)5.--MKTIIOI)    OF    API'LVING    LIMITED   ToRSION    TO    A    LaKGE    VessEI. 

Torsion  is  used  for  the  smaller  vessels  which  cannot  be  so  com- 
pletely isolated  from  surrounding  structures  ;  the  vessel  is  laid 
hold  of  with  its  sheath  or  connective  tissue  covering,  and  twisted 
as  much  as  necessary. 

The  effect  of  torsion  is  that  the  inner  and  middle  coats  are 
ruptured  just  above  the  spot  grasped,  and  tend  to  curl  upwards 
mto  the  lumen  of  the  vessel,  whilst  the  outer  coat  is  twisted  up 
beyond  (Fig.  66).  A  coagulum  forms  upon  the  injured  structures, 
and  the  subsequent  processes  to  secure  permanent  occlusion  are 
similar  to  those  described  abo\e.      The  advantages  claimeil  in 


Fig.  6G. — liKKiiCTs  ok  Torsion  on  an  Arti;kv. 

favour  of  torsion  are  that  it  is  easier  to  twist  the  vessels  than 
to  tie  them,  that  there  is  less  liability  of  secondary  ha'tuorrhage, 
and  that  no  foreign  body  is  left  in  the  w^ound.  As  to  the  ease 
of  application,  it  is  doubtful  whether  torsion  has  any  advantage 
over  ligature,  and  certainly  when  antiseptics  are  employed  the 
two  last  statements  do  not  hold  good,  for  secondary  ha'tuor- 
rhage is  practically  unknown  in  aseptic  surgery,  and  the  catgut 
ligature  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  more  of  a  foreign  body  than 
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the  damaged  end  of  a  twisted  vessel.     It  is,  however,  occasionally 

irLciispailthle^  ''"       '        "  '''•''^  co-aptution  of  raw  surfaces 

4.  Ligature  is  at  the  present  day  the  most  common  method  for 
arresting'  bleeding  from  a  dehnite  source. 

The  materials  used  Ikuc  varied  considerably  from  time  to 
U  ne.  Or.Ku.aily  sdk  or  he.npen  threads  well  waxed  were  em- 
P Oyed,  and  masmuch  as  no  steps  were  taken  to  purify  them, 
aiu  as  they  had  always  to  separate  by  a  process  of  ulceration 
cut  u,^.  thejr  way  through  the  vessel  wall.i.  it  is  not  surprising 
hat  secondary  ha-morrhage  freciuently  followed.  The  ends  of 
the  ligature  were  left  long  and  hanging  out  of  the  wound,  and 
uere  occasionally  pulled  on  by  the  surgeon  to  ascertain  if  they 
were  ready  to  come  away.  Since  then  efforts  have  been  made 
to  obtain  a  ligature  of  sufficient  strength  to  secure  the  vessel, 
of  sufficien  resistance  to  maintain  its  hold  in  spite  of  being 
soaked  in  he  body  fluids,  and  yet  of  such  material  as  to  bt 
either  hnally  absorbed  or  so  pure  and  unirritating  as  to  become 
encapsuled  in  the  tissues.  Catgut  suitably  prepared  is  the 
inuterial    most    commonly    in    use,  and  -^    »      » 

inasmuch  as  commercial  catgut,  even 
when  rendered  aseptic  by  immersion  in 
carbolic  acid,  becomes  soft  and  un- 
ravelled, and  is  absorbed  too  rapidly,  it 
is  hardened  and  rendered  more  resistant 
by  steeping  it  for  twelve  hours  in  a 
solution  of  chromic  acid  (5  parts  of  gut  to 
I  of  chromic  acid  in  100  parts  of  water), 
and  subsequently  for   twehe  hours  in 

100  parts  of  sulphurous  acid  solution.  It  is  then  dried,  and  is 
of  a  greenish  colour  It  should  alwavs  be  immersed  in  airbolic 
lotion  (5  per  cent.)  for  some  hours  before  use 

Carbohzed  or  sterilized  silk  is  another  good  agent  to  employ, 
whilst  animal  tissues,  such  as  kangaroo  tendon  and  strips  of  ox 
aorta,  have  their  advocates. 

Ligatures  may  be  applied  either  to  the  divided  end  of  an 
artery  in  an  open  wound,  or  to  an  artery  in  its  continuity,  the 
ettects  and  hnal  means  of  occlusion  being  in  both  cases  very  similar 
When  applied  to  the  open  end  oi  a  divided  vessel,  care  should 
he  aken  to  select  a  ligature  the  thickness  of  which  is  proportionate 
to  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  to  be  tied.  The  artery  should  be 
cleanly  picked  up  with  forceps,  so  as  to  include  as  little  surround- 
ing tissue  as  possible,  and  where  a  sheath  exists,  should  be  with- 
drawn from  it.  The  ligature  is  then  passed  round  it  and  tied  in 
a  knot  which  will  not  slip,  e.g.,  the  reef  knot  (Fig.  67)  When 
the  application  of  a  ligature  is  difficult,  as  in  very  dense  fibroid 
tissue.  It  may  be  advisable  to  pass  it  under  the  vessel  by  means 
ot  an  ordinary  curved  needle,  and  then  to  tie  it. 


Fig.  67— Reek  Knot. 
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When  a  vessel  is  to  be  secured  in  its  continuity,  the  surgeon  has 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  choose  the  spot  to  which  to  apply 
the  ligature,  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  other 
anatomical  structures  of  importance,  and  to  give  every  iissist- 
iince  to  the  collateral  circulation,  whilst  net  influencing  the  forma- 
tion of  the  internal  coagulum  by  the  too  close  proximity  of  a 
branch.  Details  of  such  operative  procedures  will  be  found  in 
Chapter  IX. 

Effects  of  Ligature— I.  On  the  Vessel  Wall.~The  immediate 
result,  if  the  vessel  has  been  tied  in  the  usual  way,  is  to  divide 
the  internal  and  middle  coats,  which  are  separated  from  the  outer 
and  curl  up  within  the  lumen  of  the  vessel,  whilst  the  outer  coat 
is  constricted  and  thrown  into  folds  within  the  grasp  of  the 
ligature.  If  a  vessel  is  tied  in  its  continuity,  the  same  effect 
is  produced  on  each  side  (Fig.  6i).  An  internal  coagulum  soon 
forms  upon  the  proximal  side  of  the  block,  becoming  adherent 
to  the  base.  The  changes  already  described,  by  means  of  which 
the  artery  is  obliterated  and  transformed  into  "a  fibro-cicatricial 
cord,  then  manifest  themselves  in  due  order.  An  exudation  of 
plastic  lymph  and  cells  occurs  into  the  sheath  and  around  the 
ligature,  find  if  the  latter  is  aseptic,  the  whole  is  embedded  in 
this  plastic  mass,  which  undergoes  the  ordinary  changes  seen 
in  repair  until  a  firm  cicatrix  forms.  If  the  ligature,  however, 
is  septic  and  irritating,  it  has  to  rut  its  way  out  tlirough  the  vessel 
wall  by  an  ulcerative  process  akin  to  the  separation  of  a  septic 
slough,  thus  exposing  the  patient  to  tlife  risk  of  secondary  haemor- 
rhage from  the  disintegration  of  the  internal  coagulum.  The 
period  at  wliich  a  septic  ligature  is  separated  varies  with  the 
size  of  the  vessel,  from  a  week  or  eight  days  for  an  artery  the 
size  of  the  radial  or  ulnar,  to  twelve  or  fourteen  days  for  the 
subclavian  or  carotid. 

Of  late  years,  however,  an  old  idea  has  been  resuscitated,  and 
has  gained  a  considerable  amount  of  support  from  some  surgeons, 
viz.,  that  occlusion  of  a  vessel  is  satisfactorily  accomplished  by 
nierely  bringing  the  walls  into  close  apposit'ion  by  an  animal 
ligature  of  suitable  size,  and  that  division  of  the  inner  and  middle 
coats  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  prejudicial,  and  tends  to  fa\()ur 
secondary  ha-morrhage.  Where  asepsis  is  fully  maintained,  satis- 
factory occlusion  follows  either  plan  ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  division  and  curling  up  of  the  inner  and  middle  coats  must 
facilitate  the  deposit  of  fibrin  and  process  of  repair.  At  any  rate, 
it  would  seem  safer  to  apply  a  ligature  to  a  main  vessel  on  the 
face  of  a  stump  with  sufficient  tightness  rather  than  to  err  on 
the  other  side.  In  cases  where,  perforce,  the  artery  must  be  tied 
at  a  spot  where  extensive  atheroma  or  calcareous  degeneration 
is  present,  it  may  be  advisable  to  use  broad  animal  ligatures  (such 
as  strips  of  ox  aorta,  as  suggested  by  Harwell),  and  only  to  tighten 
the  knot  sufficiently  to  occlude  the  vessel  with  as  iittie' damage  to 
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the  coats  as  possible,  whilst  the  same  plan  may  also  be  adopted 
ui  dealing  with  arteries  of  great  size,  such  as  the  innominate 

2  The  Ligature  itself  undergoes  changes,  which  resuk-  in  its 
partial  or  total  absorption,  if  such  be  possible,  or  in  its  becoming 
encapsuled  if  absolutely  unabsorbent.  The  leucocytes  attack 
any  soft  material,  such  as  silk  or  catgut,  insinuating  themsehes 
amongst  the  fibrilhL<,  and  finally  remove  them  by  the  same 
(iges  ive  power  which  leads  to  the  absorption  of  a  small  asejdc 
slough.  Multinucleated  cells  are  often  present,  and  prSlv 
take  some  part  in  the  process.  Ordinary  unprepared  catgut 
swells  up  in  ^yarm  b  ood  serum  in  half  an  hour,  forming  a  pulpy 
mass  which  is  rapidly  removed ;  but  when  it  has  been  steeped 
ui  solutions  of  sulphurous  or  chromic  acid,  it  becomes  more 
resistan  ,  and  takes  a  considerable  time  to  disappear,  varying  w°th 
he  method  of  preparation.  The  ordinary  chro.T!iciz;d  gut  usual  y 
las  s  for  about  a  fortnight.  Finally  every  trace  of  it  disappears^ 
ami  IS  place  is  taken  by  a  ring  of  fibrous  tissue.  Silk  is  similarW 
at  acked  and  removed,  but  much  more  slowly.  Other  animal 
substances  employed  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  and  even 

'sll^Sly  eTo'ed"^'  ""''^'''^'''^''  '^  ""'^"^  ^""°'^^"^^  ''^'^hened  and 
3.  the  effect  on  the  Circulation  is  the  same,  whether  ligature 
or  any  other  plan  of  occlusion  is  adopted.     The  passage  of  the 
Hood  through  the  vessel  ceases,  and  its  proximal  end 'as  far  as 
lie  next  patent   branch    though  remaining  somewhat  distended 
..r  a  short  time  by  the  impact  of  the  blood-stream,  soon  begins 
to  contract  after  the  coagulation  of  its  contents,  and  is  ultimately 
couN-erted  into  a  fibrous  cord,   which  may  or  may  not  be  per 
v.(H.s    for   a    short    distance.       In    rare   cases,   where   an    artery 
lias  been  tied  in  its  continuity,  the  channel  has  been  known  to 
re-open  by  canalization  of  the  cicatrix.     P.lood  is  conveyed  to  the 
vessels  of  the  limb  below  the  ligature  by  anastomosing  l.ranches 
which  rapidly  undergo  dilatation,  and  establish  a  collaLl  circuh 
//,.«    sufficiently  free   to   maintain  as  a  general   rule  the  ^ .  ality 
of  the    part.      These   collateral    branches    become    permanently 
enlarged,   lengthened,  and   tortuous,  and  their  walls  thickened 
It  jor  any  reason  the  collateral  circulation  is  insufficient,  gangrene 
IS  likely  to  supervene   starting  in  the  parts  furthest  away  from 
tlie  centre  of  the  circulation,  or  in  the  structures  of  least  vftalky 
and  spreadmg  upwards  until  a   part   is  reached   which   receives 
enough  blood  to  keep  it  alive.  ic^-cives 

Arterial  Haemorrhage. 

Three  forms  of  arterial  hannorrhage  are  described,  viz.,  primary 
leactionary,  and  secondary.  .Fi">iary, 

Primary  Arterial  Haemorrhage  is  met  with  under  two  conditions 
-from    an    open    wound,    or    where    an    artery    is    ruptured   or 
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punctured  subcutaneously,  so  that  extravasation  into  the  tissues 
occurs,  constituting  either  a  severe  bruise  if  the  artery  is  small, 
or  if  the  vessel  is  large  what  is  commonly  termed  a  '  diffuse 
traumatic  aneurism,'  a  term  which  we  consider  extremely  mis- 
leading. The  general  rules  for  the  surgical  treatment  of  these 
conditions  are  exactly  the  same,  and  although  the  agent  em- 
ployed to  finally  arrest  the  bleeding  varies  according  to  the 
surgeon's  personal  predilections,  yet  the  underlying  principles 
hold  good  in  all  cases.  We  shall  limit  ourselves  mainly  to 
speaking  of  the  ligature,  as  we  almost  always  employ  this  agent. 

A.  Primary  arterial  hamorrhage  from  an  open  wound.  The 
blood  is  here  poured  forth  upon  the  surface,  and  escapes  freely, 
so  that  the  full  constitutional  effects  are  experienced. 

The  principles  that  guide  us  in  the  Treatment  of  primary 
arterial  haemorrhage  were  first  recognised  by  the  late  IMr.  John 
Bell,  but  the  importance  of  acting  upon  such  principles,  and  not 
trusting  to  the  Hunterian  plan  of  ligature  at  a  distance,  was  first 
fully  insisted  upon  by  Guthrie,  whose  large  experience,  confirmed 
by  that  of  later  surgeons,  demonstrates  their  accuracy.  They 
may  be  enunciated  as  follows  : 

1.  TJiat  the  vessel  must  be  sccuved  at  the  part  wounded,  an  operation 
to  expose  the  bleeding-point  being  undertaken  if  necessary. 
However  much  the  part  may  be  infiltrated  with  blood  or  pus, 
the  rule  of  cutting  down  to  expose  the  wounded  vessel  is  to  be 
adhered  to,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  noted  below,  and  this 
for  two  reasons :  {a)  It  is  often  impossible  to  know  the  exact 
source  of  the  haemorrhage  unless  it  is  laid  bare.  Thus,  the 
bleeding  from  a  punctured  wound  of  the  front  of  the  leg,  which 
was  apparently  derived  from  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  was  proved 
on  incision  and  careful  dissection  to  come  from  the  peroneal,  the 
puncture  having  passed  between  the  bones.  In  the  axilla  and 
groin  such  mistakes  are  readily  made.  (/;)  Proximal  ligature  of 
a  vessel  at  some  distance  above  the  bleeding  spot  is  very  com- 
monly insufficient  to  arrest  the  ha>morrhage,  since  the  collateral 
circulation  will  tend  to  maintain  it,  or,  though  apparently  effective 
for  a  time,  reactionary  haniiorrhage  is  very  likely  to  ensue. 

2,  That  both  ends  of  the  wounded  vessel  must  he  secured  if  it  is 
completely  divided,  whilst  if  it  is  only  punctured,  a  ligature  must 
be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  puncture,  and  the  complete  division 
of  the  vessel  effected.  The  ease  with  which  collateral  circulation 
is  established  justifies  such  treatment  in  the  case  of  all  arteries 
of  large  size.  Thus,  where  the  facial  artery  is  divided,  jets  of 
blood  are  emitted  from  each  end  (juite  freely,  and  with  nearly 
as  much  force  from  the  distal  as  from  the  proximal.  Occasion- 
ally the  distal  end  of  the  vessel  may  have  retracted  amongst  the 
infiltrated  tissues  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  its  isolation 
impracticable.  The  surgeon  must  then  trust  to  plugging  of  the 
wound  from  the  bottom,  but  not  until  every  effort  has  been  made 
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to  secure  it.  When  a  vessel  has  beeT^ividedclose  to  th7  mab 
trunk  rom  which  ,t  arises,  it  practically  corresponds  to  a  punctured 
wound  of  the  trunk  and  must  be  treated  as  such  by  double 
ligature  above  and  below  the  opening  ^  aoume 

It  IS  only  needful  to  undertake  the  measures  detailed  above  in 

bS?  ;;cra?reTt:7  ?f  "^"'■^h^S^  i^  -^-lly  P-ceeding.  TfThas 
heen  once  arrested,  it  is  unnecessary  to  search  for  the  bleeding 
spot  unless  the  patient  is  very  faint  aid  collapsed,  and  the  surgeon 
has  reason  to  anticipate  that  a  large  trunk  hks  been  inS 
Under  such  circumstances  it  may  be^eedful  to  seek  for  and  'fe 
It  at  once  otherwise  recurrent  haemorrhage  is  likely  to  ensue 
when  the  heart's  action  becomes  more  vigorous 

1  here  are  a  few  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  tvinsr  a 
wounded  vessel  at  the  injured  spot,  ..,..,  where  the  depth  oflhe 
dissection  needed  might  endanger  important  parts,  as  in  deal  nj 

bi^nct 'cJTheCotld?"'  ''-'''''  ''-'-'  -  '-'^'  ^'^  --d-y 
Jnu^fh  V^^  t^«a!"^ent  of  any  particular  case,  the  haemorrhage 
should  be  temporarily  arrested  by  compressing  either  the  bleediS 
point  with  the  thumb  or  finger,  or  the  main  trunk  at  a  flvourabl! 

r  sub;"c;n?bon'e'"T;'''^^""^^  some  resisting  structurrsuch 
as  a  subjacent  bone.  The  common  carotid  is  controlled  by  ffraspine 
the  neck  froni  behind,  and  compressing  the  artery  by  t^hf  fiS 
placed  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-masfoid^gainst  the 

ransverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  (ChassaSnac's 
tubercle)  Such  pressure  will  also  control  the  VerteS  and 
inferior  thyroid  vessels.     The  subclavian  is  to  be  compressed  b 

he  third  part  of  its  course  against  the  first  rib  by  the^  finger  or 
thumb  placed  immediately  behind  the  clavicle,  the  palm  ff  the 
hand  resting  over  the  shoulder.  A  good  deal  o  force  isTequired 
■n  order  to  maintain  the  pressure,  and  this  may  be  ga  ned  bv 
superimposing  the  fingers  or  thumb  of  the  other  hand      Where 

■t  I'^n'^'Vf  'a    ''"  ^fP^  "P  ^°'  ^«"^^  ^™^'  the  handle  of  a  door 

Key  uell  padded  may  be  employed  in  the  same  way.     The  facial 

artery  is  controlled  by  compressing  it  against  the  lower  jaw  just 

.n  front  of  the  masseter  muscle.     Bleeding  from  the  laUal  ind 

un-onary  arteries  is  commanded  by  insertingShe  index  finger  into 

he  corner  of  the  mouth,  and  compressing  the  lip  between  it^and  "he 

uimb  outside.    The  /.,„/..«/  artery  should  be  compressed  against 

he  zygoma  just  in  front  of  the  ear,  the  occipital  at  a  spot  fbou 

li  mches  from  the  occipital  protuberance  against  the  superior 

curved  line,     lo  control  the  brachial  artery,  the  arm  shouW  be 

grasped  from  behind  and  the  fingers  pressed  inwards  along  the 

inner  margin  of  the  biceps  against  the  humerus.     The  VZl  -  nd 

1'  z  frrr  ""^"'^  --r^^"^^^  j^^^  --^i--  ^^e  w^fst  if;  ling 

both    hands  to   grasp  th     forearm,  one   for  each   vessel       Thf 


,,     .  ,  u    -I-   ---     .^^^•.^.^,lx,  wijc   lui    euLii  vessel. 

Momuial  aorta  is  temporarily  controlled  in  slim  individuals 
'^■ise  by  pressure  through  the  abdominal  wall  against  the 
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■  'it  a  point  a  little  above  and  to  the  left  of  the  umbilicus,  i.e.,  just 
above  its  bifurcation ;  in  stout  persons  this  is  impossible.  The 
common  femoral  artery  is  best  compressed  just  below  Poupart's 
ligament  against  the  ramus  of  the  os  pubis.  The  surgeon  should 
stand  on  the  same  side  of  the  patient  as  the  artery  to  be  con- 
trolled, and  use  either  the  finger  -  tips  or  thumbs  to  press  the 
vessel  backwards  against  the  pubic  ramus.  The  fingers  of  one 
hand  placed  over  the  other  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain sufficient  command,  or  the  thigh  may  be  encircled  by  the  two 
hands,  and  one  thumb  laid  over  or  above  the  other.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  let  the  vessel  roll  to  one  side  or  the  other  and  so 
escape  compression.  When  the  artery  has  to  be  controlled  for 
some  time,  as  in  an  amputation,  the  hands  may  be  used  alter- 
nately, the  one  to  rest  the  other.  Such  pressure  will  suffice  for 
the  temporary  arrest  of  haemorrhage  from  any  part  of  the  lower 
limb.  If  it  is  desirable  to  control  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial 
arteries  close  to  the  ankle  during  operations  upon  the  foot,  the 

assistant  who  steadies  the  limb  ac- 
complishes this  by  grasping  the  toes 
with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
compressing  the  vessels,  the  pos- 
terior tibial  at  a  spot  a  finger's 
breadth  behind  the  internal  mal- 
leolus, the  anterior  midway  between 
the  two  malleoli- 

As  digital  compression  cannot, 
however,  be  comfortably  maintained 
for  long,  mechanical  compression  of  a 
limb  as  by  tourniquet  (Fig.  68)  or 
elastic  bandage  must  be  resorted  to. 
Possibly  the  screw  tourni(iuet  will 
be  the  best  to  apply,  as  it  can  be 
relaxed  and  tightened  again  as  often 
as  is  necessary  during  the  opera- 
tion. In  some  cases  it  is  advisable 
_  to  exsanguinate  the  limb  by  eleva- 

Petit's  TouKNiyuET.  tion  before  applying  the  tournitjuet. 
The  wound  is  then,  if  need  be, 
enlarged  by  incisions,  which  whilst  freely  laying  the  parts  open 
should  inflict  the  least  possible  damage  on  surrounding  structures. 
All  coagula  should  be  removed,  and  the  wounded  vessel  looked 
for.  It  may  be  needful  to  relax  the  tourniquot,  and  allow  a  jet 
or  two  to  escape,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  position.  Both  ends 
should  be  sought  for  and  tied,  a  proceeding  easier  said  than  done. 
This  especially  applies  to  the  distal  end,  which  retracts,  and 
often  does  not  bleed  at  the  time  of  operation,  but  may  break 
out  when  the  collateral  circulation  becomes  established. 
13.  I' or  Subcutansous  !tu"turs  of  an  ArtHr^.  see  p.  2'j6, 
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Recurrent,  Intermediate,  or  Reactionary  Arterial  Haemorrhage. 

Such  are  the  terms  appHed  to  bleeding  which  recurs  within 
tuenty-four  hours  of  an  accident  or  operation.  Its  occunence 
.s  an  evidence  of  the  faik.re  of  the  means  employed  o  per 
manently  arrest  the  prmiary  loss  of  blood,  and  may^resu  t  fr^om 
luu  mam  causes:  (.)  Defective  application  of  a  ligature  wlkh 
shps  off,  perhaps,  from  including  within  it  other  stru^ctures  as  we 
.IS  the  artenal  wall;  or  (/;)  the  coagula  lying  in  the  mouths  of 
duuled  vessels  are  not  sufficiently  hrm  to  withstand  thei^a^asing 
blood-pressure  which  supervenes  after  the  shock  has  passed  a  uw 

Uon  of  st'S  "t'"'  1°  '''^'T'^y-^  ''''  '"^-••-°-  administrL' 
ii()ii  ol  stmuilan  s.     As  a  rule,  it  is  due  to  the  second  of  these 

causes,  and   is  then  not  very  serious,  inasmuch   as  it  can  on  J 

anse  from  the  smaller   vessels,  all  the  larger  ones  having,  U  is 

p.esumed,  been  recognised  and   tied  during^he  operation."    The 

e.m  should    however,  not  be  applied  to  the  oozing  of  blood     r 

bloo  1-stained  serum  so  common  after  operations,  but  only  used 

or  those  cases  which  demand  treatment.*   Considerable  pain  an 

StS  "  Fl"'"  -'^  the  accunuilation  of  blood  in  the  wound 

Treatment.-L  evation  and  the  pressure  of  a  firm  banelage  are 

cS^Sdirwiirr '°  ^"""^"^  ^'"^ '°""  °^  •''-^^■"^-  ^-^^  'f  -- 

ini  !v^h   i.  r,  f^^'^^^^^y  to  open  up  the  wound,  wash  it 

out  uith  hot  or  cold  lotion,  and  tie  any  vessel  found  bleedin- 
The  actual  cautery  may  even  be  employed  to  check  oozii  g      om 
cicatricial  surfaces,  and  if  it  is  not  allowed  to  touch  the  sdn 
and   the  wound   kept   aseptic,    no  delay   in   its   healing  need   be 

Secondary  Haemorrhage. 

Under  this   title  are  included  all  forms  of  hamiorrhage  from 

^^ounds   winch  occur  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours 

s  usually  due  to  seps  s,  and  was  fonnerlv  very  comnion      eing 

I  eciuent  cause  of  a  fatal  termination  ;  but  since  the  in  rock"c^ 

HH,  of  antiseptic  surgery  it  is  but  little  seen  in  the  practice  of 

those  who  attend  conscientiously  to  its  details.      \\he  e  anti- 

n£vnx"etr>  ""Tn  ^'^ "^'^'^'^'^y  -""-1  -'t,  as  in  tiie  motit  , 
piiaiynx,  etc.,  it  is  still  met  with. 

rlr''"'e'is"u-?.rT*,^  ^f"''  '"  '''"  P'-^'i^'^'ti""  of  secondary  liaMuor- 

h.f,e  IS  without  doubt  a  septic  condition  of  the  wound.     This 

na>   act  in  various  ways.      Thus,  in  a  ^•essel  entirely  divided, 

he   cocci    may  gain   entrance  through   the  open   mouth    to  the 

e  na     coaguluni,    and    Ivy-    causing^    its    disintegration    bre  k 

i™  ce  rr  '''^'"'^  ^'■^'"''"  '^''^'-  ^^"^^^'  '-'.^'''""^t  such  an 
nernr^^^^^^^^^^^  \  ^  ^'"T''  •«  a'^s.sted  by  an  ulceratixc  form  of 
periarteritis,  which  leads  to  the  maceration  and  softening  of  an 
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absorbent  ligature,  and  to  weakening  of  the  vessel  walls.  It  is 
in  this  latter  way  that  secondary  haemorrhage  is  induced  in 
vessels  ligatured  in  their  continuity,  the  loss  of  support  due  to 
the  opening  up  of  the  septic  wound  being  also  an  element  of 
danger.  We  desire  here  to  emphasize  the  marked  alterations 
in  all  the  conditions  existing  in  a  septic  as  opposed  to  an  aseptic 
wound.  In  the  latter  it  is  not  only  the  clot  in  the  lurnen  of  the 
vessel  which  is  relied  on  to  prevent  accidents,  but  the  vital  action 
of  all  the  tissues  is  calculated  to  work  in  the  same  direction,  that  of 
ensuring  the  patient  against  haemorrhage  ;  in  fact,  the  occurrence 
of  secondary  haemorrhage  in  an  aseptic  wound  is  practically 
impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  when  sepsis  supervenes,  ;i 
destructive  process  replaces  that  of  repair,  and  the  activity  of 
the  part  is  temporarily  paralyzed  by  the  toxic  influence  of  the 
micro-organisms  and  their  products. 

Various  other  conditions  may  be  mentioned,  however,  as 
Contributory  Causes  of  secondary  haemorrhage  :  (i.)  The  ligature 
may  be  coarse,  irritating,  or  septic,  or  it  may  consist  of  material 
too  readily  absorbed,  (ii.)  Its  mode  of  application  may  be 
faulty.  Thus,  it  may  have  included  other  structures,  and  so 
become  loose,  offering  an  insufficient  bar  to  the  blood-pressure ; 
or  the  sheath  may  have  been  opened  too  freely,  and  thus  the 
vitality  of  the  vessel  wall  dependent  on  the  vasa  vasorum  will 
be  diminished,  (iii.)  The  ligature  may  have  been  placed  too 
near  a  branch  immediately  concerned  in  the  establishment  of  the 
collateral  circulation,  or  where  there  is  a  considerable  back  flow, 
or  at  a  spot  where  longitudinal  tension  is  experienced,  especially 
if  the  part  is  not  kept  absolutely  at  rest,  (iv.)  The  condition 
of  the  arterial  wall  at  the  site  of  ligature  may  be  unhealthy, 
being  possibly  the  seat  of  atheroma  or  fatty  degeneration,  a 
most  important  complication  if  the  wound  becomes  septic,  (v.) 
The  state  of  the  blood  may  be  unfavourable  to  the  repair  of  any 
wound,  whether  in  an  artery  or  not,  e.g.,  in  albuminuria  or 
diabetes ;  or  it  may  not  coagulate  satisfactorily,  causing  the 
internal  coagulum  to  be  inefficient,  (vi.)  Increase  of  the  blood- 
pressure  after  the  ligature  of  a  vessel  may  lead  to  secondary 
haemorrhage,  as  in  plethora,  Bright's  disease,  traumatic  fever,  or 
from  injudicious  excitement  or  the  unwise  administration  of 
stimulants. 

The  Phenomena  are  usually  preceded  by  those  of  septic  con- 
tamination of  the  wound,  to  which  a  slight  occasional  loss  of 
blood  is  added.  This  continues  with  more  or  less  frequency  and 
severity,  but  tends  to  increase  until  either  the  patient  is  worn 
out  by  the  constant  repetition  of  small  losses,  or  is  destroyed  by 
one  or  two  severe  gushes  from  the  larger  vessels.  The  earlier 
the  bleeding  occurs,  the  less  serious  it  is,  as  it  probably  comes 
from  the  smaller  vessels,  and  can  be  easily  dealt  with.  When, 
however,   it    does   not    supervene    till   late,  as   un    the   tenth   or 
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twelfth  day,  it  usually  arises  from  the  larger  trunks,  and  is 
increasingly  severe.  When  it  originates  from  a  vessel  tied  in 
its  contmuity,  it  generally  comes  from  the  distal  end,  and  that 
for  the  following  reasons  :  (a)  The  internal  coagulum  is  here  less 
rtrm,  and  forms  later  than  at  the  proximal  end ;  (b)  the  pressure 
at  the  distal  side  of  the  ligature,  which  is  at  first  nil,  is  continually 
increasmg  as  the  collateral  circulation  is  established,  whilst 
proximally  it  gradually  diminishes  as  the  vessel  contracts,  and 
the  blood  -  flow  is  deflected  into  other  channels ;  and  (c)  the 
main  vasa  vasorum  always  run  into  and  along  the  vessel  wall 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  blood-stream.  Hence  the  effect  of 
isolating  the  artery  in  its  sheath  and  ligating  it  is  to  diminish  the 
vitality  of  the  arterial  tunics  and  to  impede  repair  just  below  the 
point  of  ligature. 

The  Treatment  is  a  matter  of  grave  anxiety  to  the  surgeon 
until  the  wound  gets  into  a  healthy  state,  inasmuch  as  he  can 
never  be  certain  that  it  will  not  break  out  again,  although  the 
bleeding  may  have  been  temporarily  stayed ;  hence  such  a  case 
must  be  most  carefully  watched.  If  the  wound  is  in  a  limb,  a 
tourniquet  should  be  lightly  adjusted  above  it  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  so  that  at  a  moment's  notice  it  may  be  tightened. 

When  arising  fyom  an  artery  entirely  divided  across,  as  in  an 
amputation  stump,  elevation  of  the  part,  exposure  to  the  external 
air,  bathing  it  with  cold  lotion,  and  then  redressing  it  and  firmly 
bandaging,  may  be  all  that  is  needed  in  the  early  and  mild  cases. 
A  recurrence  will  necessitate  the  reopening  of  the  wound,  and 
the  application  of  ligatures  to  the  bleeding  points,  if  practicable. 
The  actual  cautery  may  be  employed  where  the  tissues  are  too 
rotten  to  hold  a  ligature.  Means  should  be  adopted  to  remove 
septic  sloughs,  as  by  a  Volkmann's  spoon,  and  if  possible  to  render 
the  wound  aseptic  by  swabbing  it  out  with  strong  carbolic  lotion 
(i  in  20),  with  pure  carbolic  acid,  or  with  solution  of  chloride  of 
zinc.  The  wound  should  then  be  powdered  with  iodoform,  packed 
with  cyanide  gauze,  and  firmly  bandaged.  If  occurring  later  in 
the  case,  the  wound  should  be  freely  opened  up,  and  an  attempt 
made  to  secure  the  bleeding  vessel.  If  this  fails,  owing  to  the 
sloughy  or  septic  state  of  the  tissues,  the  artery  must  be  tied 
just  above,  or  re-amputation  performed.  When  the  bleeding 
comes  from  the  main  vessel  near  the  trunk,  as  after  amputation 
at  the  shoulder  or  hip,  proximal  ligature  can  alone  be  depended 
on,  should  local  treatment  be  unsuccessful. 

When  coming  from  an  artery  tied  in  its  continuity,  the  same 
means  as  indicated  above  should  be  adopted  in  the  early  stages. 
Later  on,  the  treatment  varies  a  little  according  to  the  situation. 
If  from  a  vessel  of  the  trunk,  such  as  the  carotid  or  iliac,  the 
wound  must  be  freely  opened  up,  and  the  artery  secured  again 
above  and  below,  whilst  every  effort  is  made  to  combat  the  septic 
condition   by  plugging   with  antiseptic   materials.     Failing  this, 
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if  proximal  ligature  is  impossiMe,  one  can  only  trust  to  pressure. 
In  the  arm,  after  using  cold,  pressure,  and  elevation,  one  would 
re-tie  above  and  below  through  the  original  wound.  If  this  fails, 
a  ligature  should  be  applied  higher  up  through  a  separate  incision,' 
or  hnally  amputation  be  performed.  In  the  leg,  however,  it  is 
scarcely  wise  to  attempt  re-ligature  at  a  higher  spot,  owing  to 
the  less  abundant  collateral  circulation.  If  the  ha.'morrhage 
ceases,  gangrene  is  very  likely  to  ensue ;  whilst  if  the  latter  does 
not  supervene,  haemostasis  will  probably  not  be  effected.  Under 
such  circumstances  amputation  must  be  undertaken  without  delay. 

Venous  Haemorrhage. 

Bleeding  from  the  smaller  veins  rarely  requires  much  attention, 
in  that  the  walls,  when  once  divided,  rapidly  collapse,  and  thus 
effectually  check  further  loss  of  blood;  but  if  the  larger 
veins  are  in\olved,  a  very  considerable  amount  may  be  lost,  the 
blood  welling  up  in  a  dark,  purplish  stream  from  the  wound,  and 
rendering  its  arrest  the  more  difficult  from  the  fact  that,  except  in 
veins  of  the  largest  size,  there  is  no  deiinite  jet  or  gush  to  guide 
one  to  the  wounded  spot.  The  dangers  of  venous  haemorrhage  are 
fourfold  :  (i)  The  constitutional  symptoms  arising  from  the  actual 
loss  of  blood,  details  of  which  have  been  given  above;  (2)  the 
thrombus  which  forms  may  become  displaced,  and  give  rise  to 
serious  symptoms  as  an  embolus ;  (3)  the  possibility  of  septic 
infection  of  the  thrombus  lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  and  of 
pya'mia  developing  therefrom,  must  not  be  forgotten  ;  and  (4)  the 
entrance  ofairinto  veins,  which,  though  an  occurrence,  fortunately, 
but  rarely  met  with,  is  fraught  with  the  most  urgent  danger  to 
the  patient.  The  air  becomes  churned  up  in  the  cavities  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  forming  a  spumous,  frothy  mixture 
amongst  the  columnac  carneae,  which  the  heart  can  only  with 
difficulty  eject ;  thus  the  circulation  is  brought  to  a  standstill  in 
spit"  of  forcible  cardiac  contractions,  and  the  patient  dies  from 
anaimia  of  the  lungs  and  brain. 

The  Cause  of  the  entry  of  air  is  usually  the  wounding  of  some 
vein  in  what  is  known  as  the  '  dangerous  region  '  of  the  neck  or 
axilla,  but  occasionally  it  may  occur  in  other  positions.  There  is 
but  little  blood-pressure  within  the  \eins  at  any  time,  but  during 
inspiration  the  mo\ements  of  the  thorax  exercise  an  aspiratory 
pr  suction  effect  upon  the  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  neck,  a  most 
important  element  in  the  maintenance  of  the  venous  flow.  Any 
condition  which  tends  to  prevent  the  collapsing  of  the  walls  of 
the  veins,  or  brings  about  what  is  termed  their  canalization, 
predisposes  to  this  accident ;  thus,  they  may  be  held  open  at 
spots  where  they  pierce  the  deep  fascia,  or  by  muscles— f.g^.,  the 
platysma — which  by  their  contractions  can  have  a  similar  effect. 
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survives,  no  after-effects  remain  '     ^  ^        ^^  '''"  ^'*'^*'^"' 

Treatment.-This  accident  should  he  prevented    if  nossihip   hv 

essential  to  mamtan.  a  f,.ood  supply  of  hlood  to  tirfra  n   '  The 
a.t.hc.al    respiration    may  be  used   uith  advantage    n  order 

pluirKniik'  of  the  wound  may  he  resorted  tu.  ' 
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Capillary  HsBmorrhage. 

This  is  usually  of  little  significance.  It  is  characterized  by  a 
•general  oozing  from  the  wounded  surface,  the  blood  trickling 
uown  to  fill  the  cavity  from  the  bottom.  It  may  be  very  abun- 
dant from  inflamed  parts,  and  especially  from  fibro-cicatricial 
tissue,  which  prevents  the  closure  of  the  vessel  mouths.  It  can 
usually  be  arrested  by  a  little  pressure,  or  by  the  application  of 
cold  or  hot  water,  or  by  styptics,  cauterization,  or  plugging  of  the 
wound. 


Methods  of  dealing  with  Haemorrhage  from  Special  Sources. 

Carotid  Artery.— Treatment  is  impossible  unless  the  surgeon  is  on  the  spot 
when  both  ends  should  be  tied. 

Jugular  Vein. —Tie,  or  stitch,  if  possible,  without  occluding  the  whole 
lumen. 

Secondary  Branches  of  the  Carotid— It  may  be  difficult  to  secure  the  divided 
ends  of  these  vessels  either  in  the  neck  or  head,  e.g.,  in  a  cut  throat  or  a  punc- 
tured wound  of  the  internal  maxillary.  Under  such  circumstances,  ligature  of 
the  external  carotid  between  the  superior  thyroid  and  lingual  has  been  recom- 
mended as  more  satisfactory  than  tying  the  common  carotid  (Guthrie 
Cripps),  in  that  the  cerebral  circulation  is  not  thereby  affected. 

Middle  Meningeal  Artery— Trephine  over  a  spot  i^  inches  behind  the 
external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  li  inches  above  the  zvgoma 
scoop  away  or  wash  out  the  clot ;  secure  the  bleeding  -  r.pot  by  ligature' 
passed,  if  need  be,  under  the  vessel  by  a  full-curved  needle,  or  by  forci- 
pressure,  or  plug  the  canal  in  the  bone  with  gauze  or  sponge,  where  needful 
increasing  the  trephine  opening  downwards  by  cutting  pliers. 

Vertebral  Artery,— The  source  of  such  bleeding  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain 
as  It  IS  scarcely  possible  to  compress  this  vessel  without  also  including  the 
carotid  ;  and  hence  mistakes  in  diagnosis  have  often  arisen.  It  may  be  feasible 
however,  to  control  the  carotid  alone  by  pinching  it  up  by  the  fingers  placed  on 
either  side  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  without  interfering  with  the  vertebral.  Tnat- 
ment  must  follow  the  usual  course,  viz.,  of  cutting  down  and  tying  at  the 
bleeding  point.  To  do  this  the  incision  must  be  enlarged,  or  a  new  one  made 
along  the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  in  order  to  define  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  vertebra;.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  the  vessel 
may  be  secured  by  clipping  away  a  transverse  process  if  necessary,  due  care 
t)eing  taken  of  the  nerve  roots;  otherwise,  plugging  of  the  vertebral  canal  or 
the  use  of  styptics,  must  be  depended  on.  It  is  most  essential  that  the  carotid 
should  not  be  tied  by  mistake  in  these  cases,  as  thereby  more  blood  is  directed 
to  the  vertebral  trunk,  and  the  bleeding  is  correspondingly  increased 

The  Internal  Mammary  Artery  rarely  calls  for  treatment,  since  a  punctured 
wound  of  this  vessel  is  usually  complicated  with  some  graver  mischief  to  heart 
hver,  or  lungs.  If  recognised,  tie  at  the  bleeding  spot,  possibly  removing  a 
costal  cartilage  to  gain  access.  The  vessel  lies  about  A  inch  outside  the  border 
of  the  sternum. 

Intercostal  Haemorrhage  usually  results  from  penetrating  wounds  also  in- 
volving the  rib,  and  is  not  easily  stopped,  on  account  of  the  position  of  the 
vessels  in  the  groove.  Treatnwit. —Incise  the  periosteum  longitudinally  along  the 
lower  border  of  the  rib,  and  detach  it  and  the  vessels  from  the  groove ;  or  remove 
a  portion  of  the  bone,  and  thus  expose  the  bleeding  point  ;  or  in  some  cases 
a  suture  passed  round  the  rib  a  little  above  the  injury  has  sufficed  ;  or,  again 
pressure  may  be  employed  by  pushing  a  piece  of  aseptic  gauze,  like  a  pocket' 
through  the  wound  into  the  pleural  cavity,  and  then  stuffing  it  tightly  with 
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wool  or  strips  of  gauze,  so  that  on  pulling  upon  it  the  vessel  may  be  effectually 
compressed.  ■' 

Wounds  of  the  Veaiels  of  the  Extremitiei  require  treatment  according  to  the 
prmciples  enunciated  aliove.     Only  one  or  two  recjuire  special  mention 

Wounds  of  the  Palmar  Arohei  were  formerly  much  more  dreaded  than  they 
are  at  present,  when  thorough  antisepsis  and  the  use  of  the  elastic  tourniquet 
allow  us  to  explore  the  depths  of  a  wound  without  much  danger  or  difficulty. 
The  position  of  the  wound  will  usually  indicate  whether  the  bleeding  comes 
from  the  superficial  or  deep  arch,  but  in  case  of  doubt  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  pressure  on  the  ulnar  trunk  mainly  affects  the  superficial  arch,  whilst 
pressure  on  the  radial  will  chiefly  influence  the  deep.  A  wound  of  the  super- 
icial  arch  should  present  little  trouble  in  treatment,  as  it  can  be  readily  secured 
by  catch  forceps  and  ligature  ;  but  the  deep  arch  is  not  so  easily  dealt  with. 
It  lies  just  over  the  bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  to  expose  it  the  wound 
may  be  freely  enlarged  by  a  longitudinal  incision,  and  the  tendons  turned  on 
one  side  or  separated.  It  may  be  possible  to  secure  the  vessel  by  forcipressure 
forceps  and  these  may  be  left  on  for  twenty-four  hours  if  a  ligature  cannot  be 
applied.  Of  course  the  strictest  asepsis  is  needful  in  such  cases,  and  passive 
movement  of  the  fingers  must  be  early  undertaken,  in  order  to  prevent  trouble- 
some adhesions,  p-ailing  such  means,  or  in  septic  wounds,  a  modification  of 
the  old  graduated  compress  may  be  employed  ;  the  wound  is  carefully  and 
thoroughly  plugged  with  gauze,  and  over  this  the  fingers  are  firmly  bandaged. 
The  patient  is  kept  in  bed,  and  the  arm  elevated.  Pressure  on  the  main  vessels 
above  IS  scarcely  necessary  if  the  compress  is  accurately  applied.  The  bandages 
should  be  relaxed  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  but  the  deep  dressing  should, 
if  possible,  not  be  touched  for  three  or  four  days.  If,  in  spite  of  this,  bleeding 
recurs,  the  main  vessel  or  vessels  of  the  limb  must  he  tied.  Ligature  of  the 
ulnar  and  radial  at  the  wrist  is  generally  insufficient  to  control  it.  as  there 
IS  often  a  communicating  branch  of  some  sii.e  passing  from  the  anterior 
interosseous  to  the  deep  arch,  and  hence  it  may  be  needful  to  secure  the 
hrachial  artery,  ascertaining  first,  however,  by  pressure  that  such  would  be 
e  hcacious ;  for  occasionally  there  is  a  high  division  of  the  brachial,  or  a  vas 
aterrans  may  exist,  which  may  compel  the  surgeon  to  tie  the  third  part  of 
the  axillary.  ^ 

Bleeding  from  the  Plantar  Arch  must  be  conducted  on  exactly  similar  lines 
The  Gluteal,  Sciatic,  or  Pudic  arteries  may  be  wounded  by  stabs  in  the 
buttock.  Treatment —-En\a.r^e  the  wound  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the 
gluteus  maximus,  i.e.,  downwards  and  outwards,  and  secure  the  bleeding  vessel 
The  gluteal  trunk  emerges  from  the  pelvis  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and 
inner  thirds  of  a  line  from  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  great 
trochanter ;  the  pudic  crosses  the  ischial  spine  at  the  /unction  of  the  middle 
and  lower  thirds  of  a  line  from  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  tuber 
ischii.  The  sciatic  emerges  from  the  pelvis  just  above  and  a  little  external  to 
the  latter  spot.  The  pudic  may  also  be  divided  in  the  perineum  by  a  penetrating 
wound.  Failing  ligature  of  any  of  these  arteries  at  the  seat  of  bleeding,  the 
main  trunk  of  the  internal  or  common  iliac  may  need  to  be  secured. 

Hsemophilia. 

By  hemophilia,  or  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  is  meant  a  congenital  or 
hereditary  disease  characterized  by  a  tendency  to  persistent  and  uncon- 
trollable bleeding  from  slight  wounds,  whether  open  or  subcutaneous  This 
condition  IS  often  associated  with  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  joints,  and 
certain  consecutive  phenomena.  The  family  history  of  such  a  case  is 
always  interesting,  the  disease  being  usually  transmitted  through  the  females 
to  the  males  of  a  succeeding  generation,  whilst  the  former  often  escape 
entirely.  The  pathological  cause  of  this  affection  has  not  been  ascertained,  no 
Change  in  the  vessels  or  constitution  of  the  blood  having  yet  been  discovered, 
tnless  haemorrhage  is  actual'y  occurring,  nothing  abnormal  i^  noticed,  but  any 
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injury  is  sure  to  lie  followed  by  excessive  bleedinR  ;  spontaneous  sulxiutaneous 
ecchymoses  fre<iufntly  occur,  as  also  l)lee(linK  from  the  mucous  mumliranes 
Hence  no  operations  must  l)e  undertaken  on  such  patients  unless  aiisolutely 
urgent,  even  such  a  small  matter  as  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  having  proved 
fatal 

The  Treatment  of  hemophilia  should  Ix;  directed  more  to  correcting  the 
constitutional  defect  than  to  pursuing  the  usual  practice  in  dealing  with 
ha'morrhage.  The  application  or  administration  of  hamostatics,  and  substances 
which  tend  to  promote  coagulation  and  the  formation  of  fibrin,  sliuuld  be 
resorted  to.  Calcium  chloride,  i  ounce  to  4  P'"t  of  water,  given  by  enema, 
or  a  I  per  cent,  solution  applied  locally,  has  lieen  specially  recommended  of 
late,  whilst  fibrin  ferment  and  cocaine  have  also  l)een  successfully  employed. 
Position  and  pressure  should  be  attended  to,  and  in  severe  cases  the  actual 
cautery  may  be  useful,  or  prolonged  cold 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  ARTERIES-ANEURISM- 
LIOATURE  OF  ARTERIES. 

Injuries  of  Arteries. 

Contusion  of  an  artery  is  the  result  of  violence  applied  directly  to 
the  vessel  vva  1.  The  effects  produced  vary  with  the  severity  of 
the  mjury  and  with  the  pre\  ious  condition  of  the  arterial  tunics 
Jt  atheroma  or  calcihcation  exists,  thrombosis  often  follows 
very  slight  injuries,  and  dry  or  senile  gangrene  may  be  the 
result ;  but  in  healthy  arteries  a  good  deal  of  n  iolence  is  needed 
to  produce  such  an  effect,  as  their  natural  elasticity  enables 
them  to  yield  or  shp  aside,  and  thus  the  remote  consequences 
are  usually  insignihcant.  ^ 

Rupture  or  Laceration  may  follow  more  severe  blows  or  strains 
pre-existing  weakness  or  disease  of  the  arterial  wall  predisposinij 
to  it.     It  occasionally  results  from  attempts  to  reduce  old-standinj 
dislocations,  or  to  break  down  intra-arti(  alar  adhesions  when  the 
vessel  has  become  hxed  in  an  abnormal  position.     If  the  rupture 
IS  partial,  the  inner  and  middle  coats  are  usually  torn  throuLdi 
and  by  projecting  into  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  constitute  a  valve 
which  prevents  the  passage  of  blood,  and  leads  to  subsequent 
thrombosis   and   occlusion.      In   other   cases,  where   the  injury 
to  the   coats   is   slight,  a  thrombus  may  form,  which  leads  to 
obliteration,  or,  if  the  lesion  is  limited  to  one  side,  the  clot  may 
become  organized  over  that   spot  without  interfering  with  the 
imnen  of  the  %essel,  though  leaving  an  area  of  weakness  from 
w  Inch  an  aneurism   may  subsequently   develop.      Again,   when 
complicated   with   a   septic  wound,  an   ulceratiN-e  forrn   of   peri- 
arteritis may  ensue,  giving  rise  later  on  to  secondary  haemorrhage, 
a  IS  also  stated  that  the  outer  coat  is  occasionally  torn  without 
injury  to  the  tunica  intima,  and  that  an  aneurism  may  result  from 
a  hernial  protrusion  of  the  latter  coats  through  the  wound  ;  such 
an  occurrence  must  be  exceedingly  rare.     A  dissecting  aneurism 
(p.  249)  may  also  under  certain  circumstances  result  from  such 
an  accident. 
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Complete  Rupture  of  an  artery  may  lead  to  but  little  haemor- 
rhage in  a  severe  lacerated  wound,  such  as  is  produced  when  a 
limb  is  torn  off  :  the  inner  and  middle  coats  give  way  at  a  higher 
level  than  the  adventitia,  and  curl  up  within  it,  whilst  the  outer 
coat  and  sheath  contract  over  them,  and  thus  prevent  bleeding. 
If,  however,  the  artery  is  ruptured  in  a  subcutaneous  injury,  such 
as  a  fracture  or  dislocation,  extensive  extravasation  often  ensues, 
constituting  the  condition  badly  termed  a  Diffuse  Traumatic 
Aneurism.  The  objection  to  this  name  lies  in  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  true  sac  wall  as  in  an  aneurism,  the  only  boundary  con- 
sisting of  an  ill-defined  mass,  partly  coagulum,  partly  inflammatory 
exudation,  and  in  part  thickened  and  infiltrated  tissues.  A  similar 
condition  may  ensue  from  a  punctured  wound  dividing  a  vessel, 
wh'  re  the  track  leading  to  it  is  valvular  or  becomes  closed  by 
clot  or  some  external  application. 

Sjrmptoms. — The  patient  usually  feels  a  snap,  as  though  some- 
thing had  given  way,  accompanied  by  a  sudden  pain,  localized  to 
the  spot  injured,  and  often  shooting  down  the  limb  in  the  line  of 
the  vessel.     These  are  succeeded  by  the  following  phenomena  : 

(a)  Locally,  the  formation  of  a  diffuse,  rapidly  increasing  swelling, 
the  skin  over  which  is  at  first  normal,  but  soon  becomes  dis- 
tended and  bluish,  and  finally  ijright  red  and  oedematous,  when 
the  tumour  is  threatening  to  give  way.  There  is  no  mcreased 
local  heat  except  in  the  later  stages.  There  is  usually  distinct 
pulsation  and  some  amount  of  bruit,  synchronous  with  the 
heart's  action,  although  these  subsequently  become  less  obvious. 

(b)  Distally,  diminished  sensibility  in  the  limb  quickly  follows, 
together  with  loss  oi  pulsation  in  the  xessels  and  a  fall  of 
temperature.  It  hangs  more  or  less  useless  and  flaccid,  and  in 
colour  it  is  either  somewhat  white  and  blanched,  or  may  become 
congested  and  oedematous  if  the  extravasated  blood  presses  upon 
the  venous  trunks.  (c)  Generally,  the  constitutional  signs  of 
haemorrhage  and  shock  manifest  themselves  in  varying  degree, 
according  to  the  amount  of  blood  lost  and  the  character  of  the 
violence. 

Results. — (i)  The  swelling  may  increase  steadily  in  size  from 
continued  extravasation,  until  the  skin  becomes  so  distended  as  to 
rupture  or  slough,  and  then,  if  help  is  not  at  hand,  the  patient  dies 
of  haemorrhage.  Occasionally  the  bleeding  continues  into  an 
internal  cavity,  or  into  the  tissues  of  a  limb,  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  cause  death  without  any  external  loss  of  blood.  (2)  Suppuration 
may  occur  from  auto-infection,  or  through  the  small  \alve-like 
wound,  accompanied  by  the  general  signs  of  fever.  The  whole 
swelling  becomes  red,  hot,  (X-'dematous,  and  excessively  tender, 
looking  like  a  large  abscess.  Rupture  and  external  haemorrhage 
will  probably  conclude  the  case  if  surgical  assistance  cannot  be 
obtained.  (3)  The  pressure  of  the  extravasated  b-lood  upon  the 
veins  or  on  the  arteries  needed  for  the  collateral  circulaticu  may 
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determine  gangrene  of  the  extremity.  (4)  The  process  may 
become  more  or  less  limited  after  a  time  by  coagulation  occurring 
m  the  dp.ded  mouth  of  the  vessel,  which  is  thus  occluded. 
Collateral  circulation  may  be  established,  and  thus  the  health 
and  vitality  of  the  limb  are  maintained,  whilst  the  blood-clot  is 
absorbed  or  organized. 

The  Treatment  to  be  adopted  must  necessarily  be  the  same  as 
for  a  divided  artery  communicating  with  an  open  wound,  viz.,  to 
cut  down  and  tie  both  ends.  To  do  this,  the  circulation  must'  be 
temporarily  arrested  by  an  elastic  band,  a  free  incision  made,  and 
all  coagula  removed.  The  bleeding  points  are  then  sought  for 
and  tied,  the  tourniquet  being  if  necessary  relaxed  to  allow  them 
to  become  evident.  If  the  distal  end  cannot  be  found,  it  will 
not  be  wise  to  close  the  wjund,  but  it  should  be  stuffed  with 
f(auze,  and  allowed  to  granulate,  a  tourniquet  being  kept  loosely 
about  the  limb  ready  to  be  tightened  at  any  moment,  if  necessary. 
When  suppuration  is  threatening,  the  same  plan  must  be  adopted, 
VIZ.,  free  incision  and  tying  the  ends  of  the  vessel  if  they  can  be 
tound;  but  in  cases  where  from  the  cedematous  and  unhealthy 
state  of  the  surrounding  parts  this  is  impracticable,  it  will  be 
necessary  either  to  tie  the  main  trunk  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the 
rupture,  or  to  trust  to  the  pressure  of  a  graduated  compress. 
If  gangrene  is  imminent  or  if  secondary  hemorrhage  occurs 
amputation  is  the  only  resource.  ' 

Penetrating  Wounds  of  arteries,  if  completely  dividing  the 
vessel,  are  always  followed  by  haemorrhage,  which,  however, 
may  be  unable  to  escape  if  the  wound  in  the  skin  is  small  or 
valvular,  or  if  the  opening  is  closed  by  blood-clot  or  dressing. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  signs  due  to  subcutaneous  rupture 
of  a  vessel  will  be  produced.  The  amount  of  the  bleeding  in  open 
wounds  varies  according  to  the  character,  direction,  and  extent  of 
the  lesion,  and  with  the  size  of  the  vessel.  If  a  large  artery  is 
cleanly  cut  across,  the  bleeding  will  be  copious,  whilst  from  a 
small  vessel  it  soon  ceases,  owing  to  the  contraction  and  retrac- 
tion of  the  coats.  When  an  artery  is  buttonholed  —i.e.,  when  a 
small  segment  of  the  wall  is  cut  through— the  her->orrhage  may 
be  continuous  and  prolonged,  since  retraction  cannot  take  place. 
The  treatment  of  this  condition  consists  in  completing  the  division 
of  the  injured  trunk,  if  it  is  a  small  one,  thus  allowing  of  con- 
traction and  retraction,  or,  if  the  vessel  is  of  large  size,  in  securing 
both  ends  by  ligature,  after  dividing  it. 

If  the  wound  is  in  the  long  axis  of  the  vessel,  there  is  but  little 
gaping,  and  consetiuently  but  slight  loss  of  blood;  whilst  if 
transverse  or  oblique,  both  contraction  and  retraction  tend  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  opening,  rendering  it  more  nearly  circular, 
and  therefore  the  luemorrhage  in  such  cases  may  be  considerable 
(Fig.  69). 

If  a  small  artery  is  divided  close  to  its  origin  from  a  large  main 
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trunk,  the  blood  'escapes  with  a  jet,  the  strength  of  which  is 
proportionate  to  the  blood-pressure  in  the  main  trunk,  and  not 
to  the  size  of  the  vessel  divided.  In  such  a  case  the  main 
trunk  must  be  tied  above  and  below  the  wound,  and  divided 
between  the  ligatures,  and  the  distal  end  of  the  divided  branch 
also  secured. 

In  punctured  wounds  of  arteries  the  size  of  the  penetrating 
body  is  all  important.  A  vessel  may  be  traversed  by  a  needle 
without  haemorrhage  or  any  subsequent  ill  effect,  but  a  larger 
puncture  results  in  extravasation.  If  it  ceases  after  a  time, 
the  blood-clot  is  absorbed,  and  the  wound  in  the  vessel  closed 
by  a  cicatrix,  which  may  yield  later  on  to  the  blood-pressure, 
and  give  rise  to  a  circumscribed  aneurism.  This  occurrence  is 
not  unfrequently  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wrist 
as  a  result  of  glass  wounds,  involving  the  radial  or  ulnar  trunks, 


A  B  C  D 

Fig.  69. -Effects  of  Wocnds  in  Arterial  Wall  (Diagrammatic). 

A,  Longitudinal  incision— but  little  Raping;  B,  oblique  incision— greater  open- 
ing, but  not  much  :  C,  small  transverse  incision — wound  gapes,  becoming 
more  nearly  circular :  D,  large  transverse  incision  -wide  aperture,  owing 
to  retraction  of  arterial  tunics. 


and  hence  is  not  uncommon  among  window-cleaners  or  soda- 
water  bottlers. 

Arterio-Venous  Wounds  are  not  so  commonly  met  with  in  the 
present  day  as  formerly,  when  venesection  was  in  vogue.  They 
follow  penetrating  wounds  which  involve  an  artery  and  vein 
lying  in  close  contact,  e.g.,  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  between 
the  median  basilic  vein  and  the  brachial  artery,  in  the  neck 
between  the  internal  jugular  and  carotid,  in  the  groin  between  the 
femoral  vessels,  and  occasionally  in  the  orbit.  Two  distinct  con- 
ditions may  result. 

An  Aneurismal  Varix  is  produced  by  a  direct  communication 
between  an  artery  and  a  vein,  no  dilated  passage  intervening 
between  the  vessels  (Figs.  70,  A  and  71).  The  venous  walls,  un- 
fitted to  withstand  arterial  pressure,  are  by  this  means  dilated  and 
rendered  varicose.     A  pulsating  venous  tumour  is  thus  produced, 
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the  dilatation  extending  for  a  variable  distance  above  and  below 
the  opening  and  at  each  beat  of  the  heart  a  loud  whizzing  sound 
can  be  heard  likened  by  some  authors  to  that  caused  by  an  im- 
prisoned bluebottle  buzzing  in  a  thin  paper  bag. 


A  B 

F,,;.    70.-D1AGKAMS   OF    A.NEUKI.SMAL    VakIX    AM.    VakICOSE    AneuKISM 

^\n^T'^^''\'~~^^u  '''}^'  ""^""'"^  '^  required  beyond  the  applica- 
hon  of  an  elastic  bandage  or  support  to  prevent  further  enlarge- 
ment. Should  any  inconvenience  result  from  its  presence,  firm 
pressure  may  be  applied  over  the  artery  al)o^■e,  over  the  sac,  and 


Fig.  71  -Aneurismal  Vakix  at  Bend  of  Elbow,  due  to  Abnormal  Com 

MUN.CATION    BETWEEN    MeDIAN    Bas.L.C    Ve.N    AND    BraCFUAL    l"fE,n' 

be'remo"  H^I-?;"  .'^"'7  v'"^  ^"'''"^'  this,  the  whole  mass  may 
lie  removed,  ligaturing  both  artery  and  vein  above  and  below  the 

n  " wrtrth""-  •  '^  '!"'  'il'^V''''  ^''  ^'^-h^d  ^'^'^^ont  Hitrr  r! 
Xv  i  ,  ''''"'  \'  ^^'".^"ffi'^e  to  tie  the  former  above  and 
below    the   abnormal   opening.      This   operation   should  not    be 
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undertaken  in  the  neck  for  the  carotid -jugular  varix  unless 
absolutely  essential.  In  the  orbit  electrolysis  may  be  used  with 
advantage. 

A  Varicose  Aneurism,  though  brought  about  by  the  same  cause, 
differs  from  the  above  in  that  an  aneurismal  sac  exists  between 
the  artery  and  the  dilated  vein  (Fig.  70,  B).  It  is  produced  when 
the  vessels  are  placed  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  or  when 
extravasation  of  blood  has  separated  them.  The  aneurism  is  of 
the  false  type,  its  walls  being  composed  entirely  of  newly-formed 
cicatricial  tissue  ;  it  is  never  very  large,  but  is  almost  certain 
to  become  diffuse.  The  physical  signs  are  similar  to  those  of 
aneurismal  varix,  except  that  the  aneurism  can  be  sometimes 
detected  by  palpation,  whilst  a  soft  bruit  may  be  heard  over  it, 
and  the  distension  of  the  veins  is  not  quite  so  marked. 

Surgical  Treatment  is  always  called  for  in  these  cases.  If  the 
aneurism  is  small,  the  dilated  vein  is  tied  above  and  below,  the 
aneurismal  sac  extirpated,  and  the  artery  secured  in  a  similar 
manner.  Simple  ligature  of  the  artery  above  and  below  the 
abnormal  communication  will  sometimes  suffice,  allowing  the 
blood  in  the  sac  to  coagulate  ;  the  veins  will  subsequently  con- 
tract considerably,  when  the  arterial  blood-pressure  is  removed. 
In  the  less  urgent  cases  digital  pressure  to  the  artery  above 
the  sac  is  occasionally  successful. 

Inflammation  of  Arteries. 

Various  forms  of  arteritis,  involving  all  the  coats  of  the  vessel, 
are  met  with,  which  are  usually  named  from  the  cause  producint,' 
them — Traumatic,  Infective,  or  Embolic.  The  terms  Endarteritis 
and  Periarteritis  are  used  to  distinguish  inflammatory  conditions 
which  either  start  from  the  tunica  intima,  or  reach  the  vessel 
from  without  ;  in  both  cases,  however,  the  middle  coat  is  also  as 
a  rule  involved,  and  the  process  may  even  finally  spread  beyond 
it,  so  that  the  whole  thickness  of  the  arterial  wall  is  attacked. 

1 .  Traumatic  or  Plastic  Arteritis  arises  as  the  result  of  some 
injury,  such  as  total  or  partial  division  of  the  vessel,  laceration, 
bruising,  etc.  •  The  phenomena  are  merely  those  of  repair,  result- 
ing in  occlusion  of  the  vessel,  viz.,  congestion  of  arid  exudation 
into  the  vessel  walls  from  the  vasa  vasorum,  together  with  prolifera- 
tion of  the  tunica  intima ;  they  have  been  already  described  at 
p.  215. 

2.  Infective  Arteritis  is  a  condition  in  which  the  arterial  wall 
becomes  invaded  and  softened  by  bacteria.  It  results  most 
frequently  from  inflammation  spreading  inwards  from  the 
exterior  (periarteritis),  and  is  seen  most  commonly  in  connection 
with  septic  wounds  and  spreading  ulceration.  The  vasa  \'asoruni 
become  dilated,  and  exudation  of  leucocytes  occurs,  as  a  result 
of  the  bacterial  invasion  ;  the  peptonising  power  of  the  toxines 
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thereby  produced  leads  to  softening  of  the  vessel  walls,  the  fibres 
of  which  lose  their  cohesion  with  each  other.  Finally,  they  may 
be  so  impaired  in  their  resisting  power  as  to  yield  before  the 
blood-pressure  and  cause  haemorrhage,  unless  thrombosis  has 
previously  sealed  them.  In  the  smaller  arteries  this  is  sometimes 
the  case,  but  in  those  larger  than  the  radial  there  is  considerable 
danger  of  bleeding,  especially  if  the  irritation  is  confined  to  one 
side  of  the  vessel.  Secondary  haemorrhage  from  v-ssels  tied  in 
their  continuity  is  usually  due  to  this  cause,  and  bleeding  from 
phthisical  cavities  is  also  induced  in  this  way,  the  vessels  having 
lost  the  support  of  surrounding  tissues,  and  being  more  or  less 
dilated  or  aneurismal  beforehand.  Acute  abscesses  may  erode 
the  walls  of  an  artery  in  a  similar  manner,  as  also  malignant 
tumours.  Septic  ligatures  may  produce  the  same  results,  whilst 
the  infective  agent  sometimes  reaches  the  walls  from  within,  as 
from  an  infective  thrombus  or  embolus. 

3.  Embolic  Arteritis.— When  a  vessel  is  blocked  by  a  simple 
embolus,  obliteration  as  a  result  of  a  simple  plastic  arteritis  is  the 
usual  consequence.  But  if  the  embolus  contain  some  irritating  or 
infective  material,  as  in  a  case  of  infective  endocarditis  or  pyaemia, 
other  results  may  follow,  such  as  an  abscess,  or  if  the  irritant  is 
less  intense,  the  process  may  stop  short  of  suppuration,  and  yet 
an  aneurism  ensues  from  dilatation  of  the  softened  wall  The 
latter  process  is  the  most  common  cause  of  spontaneous  aneurism 
in  children. 

4.  Acute  Endart/.xitis  is  met  with  rather  as  a  pathological 
curiosity,  than  as  a  condition  of  any  clinical  import.  It  is  usually 
associated  with  acute  endocarditis,  however  produced,  or  may 
accompany  some  of  the  chronic  forms  described  below  It  is 
evidenced  by  the  presence  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  vessel  of 
more  or  less  raised  patches,  somewhat  pinkish  and  gelatinous 
m  appearance,  soft  and  elastic  in  consistency,  and  although  the 
polish  IS  lost,  the  endothelium  is  usually  intact.  It  is  found  in 
the  aorta,  or  in  smaller  vessels,  especially  near  inflamed  wounds. 

^.\r  r  n^^  Endarteritis  is  an  exceedingly  common  aflection, 
and  the  tollowing  forms  may  be  described  : 

((()  Simple  Chronic  Endarteritis,  resulting  in  Atheroma.  This 
condition  IS  constantly  found  in  elderly  people,  hut  especially 
m  drinkers  and  those  who  have  sufi"ered  from  chronic  Bright's 
disease,  gout,  or  syphilis  ;  or  it  may  arise  from  continual  strain, 
and  hence  it  is  usually  present  in  the  great  convexity  of  the  aortic 
arch,  at  the  spot  where  the  impact  of  the  blood-stream  is  most  felt 
as  It  is  ejected  from  the  ventricle,  or  in  places  where  the  vessels 
pass  over  or  around  some  bony  projection,  or  at  the  bifurcation 
ot  a  main  artery,  or  where  a  large  branch  is  gi\en  off,  thus 
causing  a  sudden  decrease  in  its  lumen.  It  is  rarely  found  in  the 
smaller  arteries,  except  those  of  the  heart  or  brain. 

IhG  pathological  phenomena  cjserved  are  at  first  an  infiltration 
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of  the  deeper  parts  of  the  tunica  intima  with  round  cells 
(Fig.  72,  e),  which  may  organize  into  fibroid  tissue,  or  may  collect 
together  and  undergo  degeneration  (/and/j).  These  patches  are 
arranged  longitudinally  or  around  the  mouths  of  large  branches. 
The  tunica  media  is  more  or  less  involved  in  the  process,  and 
the  adventitia  is  often  thickened  externally.  The  patches  look 
like  pale  yellowish  spots,  somewhat  elevated  from  the  inner 
surface,  and  irregular  in  outline  ;  they  are  small  at  first,  but 
increase  in  size,  and  coalesce  one  with  another.  In  the  early 
stages  the  vessel  wall  seems  thicker  and  tougher  than  usual,  but 


Fig.  72 


Section  ok  Athekomatous  Cekkhkal  Aktekv.  (x  50)  (Zikci.kk  ) 


Intima  considerably  thickened;  h,  bounding  elastic  lamella  of  intima: 
c.  media  ;  (/,  adventitia  ;  c,  necnjsed  denuclealed  tissue  with  masses  of  fatt\ 
detritus;  /,  and  /,,  detritus  with  cholesterine  tablets;  a'.  intima  infiltrateil 
with  leucocytes;  /(,  infiltration  of  adventitia  with  leucocytes. 


i'.  • 


later  on  it  becomes  weaker  and  tends  to  stretch.  I'atty  degenera- 
tion of  tlie  newly-formed  cells  results  in  the  exudation  becoming 
fluid  or  cheesy,  constituting  the  so-called  '  atheromatous  abscess,' 
although  no  true  p^us  exists,  the  pultaceous  material  contained 
within  consisting  of  fatty  granules  and  debris,  witli  oil  globules 
and  plates  of  cholesterine  (Fig.  72,  /J.  It  may  be  absorl)e(l 
entirely,  leaving  a  weakened  spot  in  the  wall  of  the  vessel, 
from  which  an  aneurism  may  arise  ;  or  the  tunica  intima  may 
give  way  over   it,  allowing  the  contents  to  be  swept   into  the 
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f,^eneral  circulation  where  it  probably  does  no  harm,  and  the^t^W 
surface  left  behind  ,s  known  as  an  '  atheromatous  ulcer.'  The 
outer  coat  has  by  this  time  become  sufficiently  thick  to  resist  the 
Nood-pressure,  and  hence  no  immediate  ill  result  follows  the 
.reach  m  the  mner  coats,  although  subsequently  dilatation  may 
take  place,  even  though  cicatrization  of  the  ulcer  has  occurred. 
Again,  the  blood  may  find  its  way  through  the  opening  into  the 
substance  of  the  wall  and  strip  up  the  inner  from  the  outer  layers 
constituting  a  '  dissecting  aneurism  ';  or  a  localised  thrombosis 
may  be  determined,  causing  occlusion  of  the  vessel 

Not  uncommonly  the  cheesy  contents  of  the  abscess  are  more 
or  less  inspissated,  and  later  on  infiltrated  with  lime  salts,  result- 


FiG,  7j.-Svi'HiLiTic  Arteritis,    (x   150.)    (ZiEGLiiu,) 
.',  Intima  Kreatly  thickened  by  newly-formed  fibro-cellular   tissue'    h    fenes- 
rated   elastic    lamina   c.l    Henle  ;    .,   muscle   fibres   of   media    infiltrTttd 
towards  the  left ;  ,/,  ad  ventuia  thickened  by  cell  infiltration  and  hyperplasia 

ing  in  the  formation  of  calcareous  plates,  which  are  either  covered 
with  endothelium,  or  exposed  to  the  blood-stream,  and  hence 
may  either  cause  thrombosis,  or  may  become  detached  and  con- 
stitute an  embolus,  or  the  blood  may  get  in  under  the  plate  and 
torm  a  dissecting  aneurism. 

A  condition  of  endarteritis  evidenced  by  proliferation  of  the 
tunica  mtima  is  always  met  with  in  chronically  inflamed  tissues, 
as  a  so  in  diabetes  ;  such  does  not,  however,  run  on  to  atheroma. 

(/')  Chronic  Syphilitic  Endarteritis  is  commonly  met  with  in 
patients  in  the  tertiary  stage  of  the  disease,  and  is  characterized 
l)y  an  overgrowth  of  the   Luiiica   intima   (Fig.   73  a),  which   is 
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usualhrlimited  by  Henle's  elastic  lamina  (b),  but  is  sometimes 
assoc  ated  with  infiltration  of  the  media  (.),  and  much  more  so 
of  the  adventitia  {d).  The  change  occurs  m  the  smaller  arteries 
especially  those  of  the  brain  or  kidneys,  or  m  the  neighbourhood 
of  gummata,  and  but  rarely  in  the  larger  vessels,  although  a 
confwerable  percentage  of  those  aflfected  with  interna  aneurism 
have  suffered  from  syphilis.  It  differs  from  simple  atheroma  m 
the  greater  amount  of  the  cell  proliferation  present,  and  in  the 
endfncy  to  contraction  of  the  arterial  wall,  with  occlusion  of 
he  vessel,  rather  than  to  weakening  and  dilatation.  When 
involving  the  cerebral  arteries,  various  forms  of  monoplegia,  or 

^T)'iri?si;r'n":ro?ts  an  open  question  whether  the  so- 
called  Endarteritis  obliterans  or  proliferans  is  truly  syphilitic  or 
not  In  some  cases  a  syphilitic  history  has  been  present,  but  m 
Sther  marked  instances  it  has  been  entirely  absent.  The  arteries 
become  gradually  obliterated  in  persons  apparently  sound  m 
health,  and  as  a  result  the  peripheral  parts  become  either  anaMmc 
and  waky,  or  congested,  and  even  gangrenous.  The  tunica 
fndma  is  converted  into  a  thickened  and  vascular  -r.ass,  whicli 
narrows  and  finally  occludes  the  lumen.  The  process  is  often 
associated  with  considerable  local  pain. 

Id)  Chronic  Tubercular  Endarteritis  is  met  with  as  a  prolifera- 
tion  of  the  tunica  intima,  with  or  without  thickening  of  the 
adventitia,  in  all  places  in  which  tubercle  is  actively  developing; 
fn  fact,  tubercles  are  usually  formed  in  connection  with  the 
smaller  arterioles,  which  can  be  readily  demonstrated  in  the  pia 
mater,  and  as  the  mass  grows  the  vessel  is  slowly  occluded  and 
reolaced  by  the  typical  anatomical  structure  of  the  miharv 
tubercle  The  tubercular  endarteritis  may,  however,  spreail 
widely  beyond  the  focus  of  the  mischief,  and  in  almost  any 
portion  of  pulpy  granulation  tissue  this  change  can  be  seen. 
^  The  vessels  may  also  be  attacked  by  tubercular  processes  froni 
without,  and  if  caseation  is  present,  the  walls  may  be  eroded, 
-ind  tubercular  material  thus  find  an  entrance  into  the  circulation, 
causing  embolic  obstruction  and  tubercular  disease  elsewliere. 

Degeneration  of  Arteries, 
ratty  Degeneration  may  occur  independently  of  atheroma, 
involving  merely  the  tunica  intima,  and  manifesting  itselt  in 
Mnall  patches,  yellowish  in  colour  and  stellate  m  shape.  _  As 
H  rule  it  is  of  but  little  significance  ;  but  occasionally  the  mi  1- 
Iration  is  deeper,  and  the  tunica  intima  gives  way,  causing  he 
so-called  fatty  erosion,  and  then  an  aneurism,  possibly  of  he 
Ssicting  type,  may  arise.     The  most  usual  seat  of  this  trouble 

''  Calcareous  Degeneration   (Fig.   74)   is  chiefly  met  with   as  a 
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primary  phenomenon  in  the  smaller  arteries  of  the  extremities. 
It  occurs  in  elderly  people  at  the  jame  time  of  life  as  the  calcifi- 
cation of  cartilages,  etc.,  and  commences  by  the  deposit  of  lime 
salts  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  tunica  media,  tending  to  form 
calcareous  rings  which  transform  the  elastic  expansile  vessels 
into  rigid  tubes  like  gas-pipes,  through  which  a  minimal  supply 
of  blood  can  alone  pass,  the  amount  of  which  cannot  be  regulated 
as  in  a  healthy  artery. 


Tig.  74. — Rigid  Calcareous  Arteries.     (From  College  of 
Surgeons'  Museum.) 

The  limb  in  consequence  passes  into  a  condition  of  chronic 
anannia  and  impaired  nutrition,  resulting  in  coldness  of  the 
feet  or  hands,  cramps  and  spasms  of  muscles,  sensations  of  pins 
and  needles,  etc.  The  endothelium  is  not  removed  except  in 
the  later  stages,  and  then  thrombosis  may  be  produced,  or  a 
similar  result  may  arise  from  the  lodgment  of  an  embolus  from 
above.  Senile  gangrene  is  a  not  uncommon  termination  of  such 
arterial  changes.  From  the  general  rigidity  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  method  of  deposit  of  the  lime-salts,  it  follows  that  aneurism 
is  not  commonly  produced,  and  in  fact  spontaneous  aneurism  of 
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the  voMsols  involved  hy  lliis  I'di  in  of  (l(>f<(!iuuiUion  is  amoiiKst  llic 
rarities  of  siHKi'iy- 

Amyloid  Degensration  of  ilic  viscera  (oimiiiciucs  in  ilic  artunal 
walls,  |)ul  is  (Ifscrilx'il  clsculit'ic  (p.  .}(>). 

The  ElI«ots  of  Arterial  Inflftmmatlon  and  Degeneration  an;  Ixith 
local  and  poiiplu^ial.  /.('(d//)',  Thrombosis  is  liUc^ly  to  occur  when 
ever  tlif  liniiif,'  cndollicliuin  is  icinovcd  and  a  raw  surface  cxposi-d, 
upon  wliicli  liluin  can  (ollctt.  Under  tliis  Tihiinons  coating 
repair  is  oft(>n  accomplished  uilliout  further  complication;  Imt  il 
llu"  hlood  sticam  is  retarded,  or  the  lumen  of  the  tuhe  narrowed, 
I'omplete  thromhosis  is  liUely  to  follow,  the  clot  cxttMuliii},'  sonir 
distance  up  oi  »lown  the  vessel,  oi  ev«'n  frt)ni  a  luanch  into  tiie 
main  (r(n\K,  whicli  may  lu'  occludiul  by  this  nu>ans.  Aneurism 
is  also  a  residl  of  any  wt-alveniuf,' of  th«>aiterial  tunics.  Oblitera 
tlon  of  tht>  aiteiy  n\ay  follow,  both  as  a  result  of  thrombosis,  and 
iVom  «>\ci'ssive  prolifeiation  of  th«'  tunica  intima  (as  in  syphilili( 
OI  tubercidar  disease),  or  fiom  ^jradually  inireasin),^  pressure  from 
without.  Lastly.  Spontaneous  Rupture  is  another  loc.d  etViu  t 
oicasionally  n<et  with. 

Vniphotillw  defectivt'  blood-supply  mid  conseiiuent  lowered 
vitality  aie  the  most  m.uktHi  residts  of  arleri.il  disease,  leadin;; 
to  \aiious  foinisof  ulceialion  and  ganj^rene.  Thus,  senilt;  i^an 
);r(>i\(>  results  fnun  calcareous  chan^'es  in  the  arteries,  fatty  de- 
gem'ration  of  the  heart  may  follow  atheroniatous  chanf,'es  in  the 
coronary  ;utc>ries,  whilst  soUeninj; of  the  brain  may  ensue  from 
various  afVections  of  the  cerebral  vessel;.  Similar  results  may 
also  arise  from  emboli  detacht>d  from  areas  of  loial  disease. 


Aneurism. 

.\n  Aneurism  is  a  tumour  Idled  with  blood  comnumicatinj;  with 
th(>  interior  o{  an  artery,  ami  tlue  to  dil.itation  of  part  or  tlie 
whole  ot  the  vessel  walls. 

Causes,  .\nemisms  have  been  divided  into  two  jj;reat  classes, 
viz.,  the  spontaneous  and  the  traumatic,  and  a  necessary  distinc 
tiou  h.is  been  made  between  them  on  account  of  the  fact  that  in 
th<^  former  tlu>  coals  of  the  artery  are  primarily  vlise.iseil,  whereas 
in  the  latter  tlu>y  may  be  previously  healthy.  However,  it  nuist 
not  be  fori;otten  that  persons  with  diseased  arteries  are  just  as 
liable  to  injury,  and  even  moie  so.  than  those  with  healthy  vessels. 
and  thus  no  strict  line  of  separation  can  be  diawn  between  the 
two  fori\is.  The  causes  of  aneurism  may  be  conveniently  f^rouped 
uniler  two  headings  : 

I.  Obanges  in  the  Vessel  Walls,  by  which  their  resistance  to 
the  iiUravascid.\i  piessuie  is  liiminisheil.  Many  forms  of  disease, 
whether  startitij;  from  within  or  without,  predispose  to  aneuri;.mal 
dilatation,  such  as  atheroma,  or  those  changes  due  to  syphilis  oi 
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j^oiil,  especially  if  f)crurring  in  iihmi  about  middle  life  (thirty  to 
lilly  years  of  -.mv.),  in  whom,  althouj^di  the  arterial  tunics  may  i)e 
weakened,  the  power  of  tlu;  heart  aiicl  the  resulting  hlood-pressur*? 
is  hy  MO  nieiiiis  dimiiiislwul.  Cah  i(i(  alion,  on  the  other  iiand,  is 
antuKoiiislic  to  aneurismal  dilatation.  /\iiy  form  of  injury,  either 
a  (lire(  I  Mow,  a  penetrating  wound,  or  a  sev(!r(f  strain,  may  so 
interfere  with  tlie  intej^rity  of  the  vascul.tr  coats  as  to  result  in 
aniiurisni,  and,  indeed,  any  cicatrix  involvinj,'  an  arterial  wall 
iiiust  he  looked  oti  as  a  weak  spot  predisposing^  to  dilatation. 
The  lodgment  of  an  emholua  in  the  sm.ilier  .arteries  is  stated  to  l)e 
out!  ol  the  most  connnou  caus(;s  of  tlu;  spont.atuious  dilatation  of 
those  vessels,  especially  in  tlu'  hr.ain  and  extremiti(!S  of  young 
[)eople, 

■i.  Increase  in  the  Blood-Pressurn  is  another  essential  to  the 
lorm.ition  ol  aneurisms,  .and  the  most  common  orij^in  of  this  is 
heavy  .s/m/H  or  f.WT/wH,  which  le.ids  to  irref,'ul.ar  excitement  and 
iinreased  ac  lion  of  tlu;  ht^.art.  Ste.uly  laborious  employment,  such 
as  is  seen  amon^fst  artisans  and  mechanics,  or  rei^'ul.ar  exercise, 
does  not  appear  to  particularly  |)r(!(lispose  to  this  condition  ;  but 
irref,ndar  intermittent  efforts,  in  which  for  the  tinu;  heinf,'  every 
power  is  strained  to  its  utmost,  .are  very  li.ible  to  determine  its 
<)(•(  urrence.  A  day's  exertion  in  the  huntiiif,'  or  shooting  field  by 
an  eldei  ly  man,  .accustomedto  sedent.ary  otaaip.ations,  is  very  likely 
to  pnuluce  SOUK!  serious  vascular  lesion,  such  as  aneurisn), 
.a|)oplexy,  etc.  Ilence  aneurisms  are  more  frecpiently  seen 
amongst  men  than  in  women,  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to 
oni- ;  whilst  they  are  nnich  more  (onniion  .among  the  dwellers 
in  Northern  (dimates  than  in  the  more  lethargic  and  ease-loving 
inhabitants  of  the  South.  The  energy  .and  .activity  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  r.ace  especially  predispose  them  to  this  disease. 

Structure  and  Formation  of  an  Aneurism,  (ireat  importance 
has  been  Laid  upon  the  way  in  which  an  aneurism  arises,  .and  as 
to  whetlua  or  not  the  different  coats  of  the  vessel  are  represented 
in  its  walls  ;  but  the  m.itter  is  really  of  little  moment  compared 
with  the  size  and  sh.ape  of  the  tumour.  Sometimes  it  arises  from 
the  yielding  of  the  healthy  oi  diseased  walls,  whilst  sometimes 
there  is  a  lesion  or  loss  of  the  tunica  adventiti.a;  and,  again,  other 
cases  commence  by  a  remov.al  of  the  tunica  intima  or  part  of  the 
media.  I'ormerly  much  stress  was  placed  on  the  terms  true  and 
fahc,  as  .applieil  to  aneurisms,  the  term  '  true  '  meaning  that  all  the 
coats  of  the  vessel  were  present,  whilst  the  '  false '  were  those  in 
which  the  sac  wall  comprised  little  or  none  of  the  original  arterial 
tunics.  This  distinction  is  of  comparatively  little  value,  since  no 
aneurism  which  has  attained  to  any  size  is  in  reality  true.  The  sac 
consists  more  or  less  evidently  of  a  distension  of  all  or  part  of  the 
original  w.alls  of  the  vessel  whilst  it  is  small  ;  but  as  the  aneurism 
increases,  the  original  structure  is  lost  sight  of,  and,  indeed,  is  re- 
placed by  ;>  mass  of  newly-formed  fibrous  tissue,  due  to  a  con- 
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densation  and  matting  together  of  the  surrounding  structures, 
with  or  without  an  internal  lining  of  laminated  fibrin  deposited  on 
parts  where  the  endothelium  of  the  tunica  intima  has  disappeared. 
The  contents  of  the  sac  vary  according  to  the  age  and  size  of  tlic 
aneurism.  Whilst  still  small  and  with  a  complete  endothelial 
lining,  it  merely  contains  fluid  blood,  the  amount  of  which  varies 
with  each  beat  of  the  heart  ;  but  as  the  tumour  grows,  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  interior  becomes  lined  with  a  deposit  of  fibrin,  upon 
which,  again,  other  layers  form,  until  possibly  in  rare  cases  the 
whole  cavity  is  occluded,  and  a  spontaneous  cure  results.  The 
oldest  laminx-  lie  next  to  the  sac  wall,  and  are  dry  and  yellowish- 
white  in  colour  (the  so-called  active  clot  of  liioca)  ;  those  more 
recently  deposited  are  softer  and  more  reddish,  whilst  that  last 
formed  is  merely  like  ordinary  blood  coagulum  (the  passive  clot  of 
Broca).  No  single  lamina  covers  the  whole  area,  but  they  are 
arranged  layer  over  layer  in  such  a  manner  that  the  oldest,  and 
necessarily  the  smallest  lamina^  are  most  external. 

Three  chief  varieties  of  aneurism  have  been  described  :  the 
fusiforni,  sacculated,  and  dissecting. 

1.  The  Fusiform  Aneurism  (Fig.  75,  A)  is  one  in  which  the  whole 
lumen  ot  the  vessel  is  more  or  less  equally  expanded,  so  that  the 
swelling  is  tubular  in  character.  It  is  due  rather  to  a  general 
increase  of  blood-pressure,  or  to  a  widely  extended  disease  of  the 
arterial  walls,  than  to  any  localized  lesion  or  injury,  and  hence  is 
more  commonly  met  with  in  the  larger  internal  vessels  than  in 
those  of  the  extremities.  When  it  does  occur  in  the  latter  situa- 
tion, it  gives  the  case  a  much  more  serious  aspect.  Not  only  is 
the  vessel  dilated,  but  the  tube  is  elongated,  and  considerable 
structural  changes  are  present  in  the  walls.  The  tunica  intima  is 
usually  represented  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  sac,  but  is 
thickened  and  atheromatous  in  patches,  the  margins  and  surfaces 
of  calcareous  plates  being  indicated  by  fiocculi  of  fibrin,  which 
are  attached  to  them,  although  no  regular  laminated  deposit 
is  present.  The  tunica  media  is  stretched,  atrophied,  and 
practically  absent,  whilst  the  adventitia  is  much  thickened  by 
mflammatory  new  formation,  and  by  incorporation  with  the  sur- 
rounding tissues.  The  progress  of  fusiform  aneurisms  is  generally 
slow,  so  that  in  some  situations,  e.g.,  the  thorax,  they  may  attain 
enormous  dimensions,  and  cause  grave  symptoms  by  their 
pressure.  A  natural  cure  is  almost  impossible,  and  hence,  if 
unchecked  by  treatment,  a  fatal  termination  may  be  caused  by 
rupture  or  by  implication  of  important  neighbouring  structures. 
Frequently  some  portion  of  the  aneurismal  wall  yields  more 
than  another,  and  thus  to  the  fusiform  swelling  is  superadded  a 
localized  sacculation,  which  by  its  rapid  increase  in  size  may 
quickly  destroy  life. 

2.  y\  Sacculated  Aneurism  (Fig.  75,  B)  is  due  to  the  yielding  of 
some  weak  spot  in  the  vessel  wall  which  does  not  involve  the 
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whole  circumference,  or,  as  just  mentioned,  it  may  spring  from  a 
fusiform  aneurism.  It  communicates  with  tlie  interior  of  the 
.irtery  by  an  opening'  of  variable  size.  All  traumatic  aneurisms 
are  of  this  type,  whether  they  are  due  to  the  yielding  of  a 
cicatrix,  or  to  the  partial  division  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  and 
hence  they  are  most  commonly  met  with  in  those  of  the  ex- 
tremities. It  is  possible  that  in  some  specimens  all  the  orijjinal 
vascular  tunics  ma^  be  present,  but  such  an  occurrence  must  be 
extremely  rare.  Generally  one  can  trace  the  inner  and  middle 
coats  to  the  mouth  of  the  saccule,  and  there  they  are  suddenly 
lost,  the  wall  being  constituted  by  a  mass  of  rtbro-cicatricial 
tissue,  upon  which  laminated  fibrin  readily  forms,  thus  increasing 
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Fig.  75. -Diagrams  of  Fusiform,  Sacculated,  and  Dissecting 

Aneurisms. 

In  the  first  the  walls  are  expanded,  hut  more  or  less  normal  in  texture  ;  in  the 
sacculated,  the  normal  structure  of  the  arterial  wall  ceases  abruptly  at  the 
commencement  of  the  saccule ;  in  the  dissecting,  the  arterial  wall  is  split 
mto  two  lamellar. 

its  thickness  and  power  of  resistance.  Their  progress  is,  how- 
ever, much  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  fusiform,  and  they 
generally  rupture  or  become  diffuse,  although  occasionally  a 
natural  cure  results.  The  blood,  as  it  enters  the  sac,  impinges 
against  the  wall  furthest  removed  from  the  heart,  and  thence 
eddies  back  in  circles,  coagulation  being  thereby  favoured  owing 
to  the  retardation  of  the  blood-stream. 

3-  A  Dissecting  Aneurism  (Fig.  75,  C)  is  one  in  which  the  blood 
lorms  a  cavity  within  the  wall  of  the  vessel  by  stripping  up  the 
inner  from  the  outer  half,  the  line  of  cleavage  being  within  the 
middle  coat,  half  going  with  the  adventitia,  half  with  the  intima. 
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As  a  rule,  it  is  the  result  of  extensively  diffused  atheroma  which 
has  weakened  the  structure  of  the  tunica  media,  so  that  should 
once  the  blood  find  an  entrance  through  an  atheromatous  ulcer 
into  this  layer,  it  is  easily  able  to  separate  the  inner  from  the 
outer  half.  It  is  usually  met  with  in  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  The 
blood  thus  driven  into  a  cul-de-sac  may  remain  limited  to  this 
ca\ity  for  some  time,  or  it  may  find  its  w^iy  outwards  through 
the  adventitia,  and  become  ultimat<ly  diffused  externally,  or  it 
may  find  its  way  back  through  another  atheromatous  spot  into 
the  interior  of  the  vessel.  The  condition  cannot  be  recognised 
ante-titorteiii. 

Symptoms  and  Signs  of  a  Circumscribed  Aneurism. — These  may 
be  divided  into  two  groups  :  the  Intrinsic  and  extrinsic. 

Intrinsic  Signs. — A  tumour  is  present  in  the  course  of  a  vessel, 
which  pulsates  synchronously  with  the  heart's  beat.  The  pulsations 
are  distensile  or  expansile  in  character,  i.e.,  the  whole  tumour 
increases  in  size  at  each  systole  of  the  heart,  and  that  evenly 
m  all  directions,  so  that  if  the  tumour  is-  lightly  grasped  in  any 
position  the  fingers  ar'»  separated.  If  the  supplying  vessel  is 
compressed  on  the  proximal  side,  the  pulsation  ceases,  and  the 
tumour  diminishes  in  size  and  becomes  softer.  This  is  more 
rnarked  in  fusiform  than  in  sacculated  aneurisms.  The  applica- 
tion of  pressure  to  the  sac  itself  whilst  the  afferent  trunk  is 
compressed  above  v  d  still  further  diminish  its  size.  On  removing 
the  pressure,  the  swelling  regains  its  old  dimensions  in  a  certain 
definite  number  of  beats,  usually  not  more  than  two  or  three. 
Pressure  on  the  distal  side  of  the  sac  makes  it  more  tense  and 
the  pulsation  more  marked,  unless  such  compression  is  very 
prolonged.  On  auscultating  the  tumour,  a  bruit  of  variable 
character  may  be  heard.  Usually  it  is  loud,  harsh,  and  systolic, 
but  sometimes  quiet  and  musical.  It  is  occasionally  double  in 
some  forms  of  sacculated  aneurism,  and  in  the  aorta  where 
regurgitation  through  the  aortic  valves  is  also  present.  The 
bruit  is  loudest  and  most  rasping  in  the  fusiform  variety,  and 
may  b.e  absent  in  the  sacculated  form,  where  the  mouth  is  small 
and  tlse  cavity  nearly  full  of  clot.  Great  distension  ot  the  sac  is 
unfavourable  to  the  production  of  the  bruit. 

The  Extrinsic  Signs  of  aneurism  are  those  occurring  in  neigh- 
bouring or  distal  structures  from  its  constantly  increasing  size 
and  pressure,  and  the  interference  produced  by  it  with  the 
circulation.  The  pulse  in  the  vessels  beloiii  is  diminished  and 
delayed,  being  smaller  than  in  healthy  conditions,  partly  from  the 
obstruction  experienced,  but  also  in  some  cases  from  the  pressure 
of  the  sac  upon  the  trunk  above  or  below  the  tumour.  The 
dicrotic  notch  is  usually  absent.  The  smaller  vessels  engaged  in 
establishing  collateral  circulation  may  be  compressed,  and  thus 
the  vitality  of  the  limb  considerably  impaired.  Pressure  on  the 
accompanying  vein  or  veins  results  in  diminution  in  their  calibre, 
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its  limits  are  not  so  accurately  defined.  3,  The  pain  caused 
by  an  aneurism  may  cause  it  to  be  mistaken  for  rheumatism  or 
neuralgia  {e.g.,  for  sciatica  in  popliteal  aneurism),  and  in  every 
case  of  obstinate  pain  of  this  kind  the  arteries  should  always  be 
carefully  examined  with  the  intention  of  eliminating  such  a 
possible  cause  of  the  trouble. 

Natural  Terminations  and  Results.  —  i .  Spontaneous  Cure, 
though  of  unusual  occurrence,  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, and  is  a  well  recognised  phenomenon.  It  is  only  met 
with  in  sacculated  aneurisms,  {a)  It  may  be  due  to  the  gradual 
deposit  of  fibrin  within  the  sac,  which  not  only  limits  the  ex- 
pansion and  extension  of  the  aneurism,  but  may  actually  increase 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  obliteration  of  its  cavity.  Such  a 
termination  can  only  occur  in  sacculated  aneurisms  with  small 
mouths,  and  that  mainly  in  vessels  of  the  second  magnitude, 
hardly  ever  in  the  aorta  or  larger  trunks,  the  impetus  of  the 
l:)lood  stream  being  too  great  to  permit  of  the  necessary  deposit  of 
fibrin,  {h)  It  may  arise  as  the  result  of  the  sudden  coagulation  of 
all  the  blood  in  the  sac  from  the  stoppage  of  the  circulation,  owing 
to  the  lodgment  of  an  embolus  either  at  the  mouth  of  the 
aneurism  or  in  the  distal  part  of  the  trunk,  {c)  Again,  if  the  sac 
becomes  inflamed,  consolidation  may  result  witfi  or  without 
suppuration,  although  the  latter  process,  as  will  be  seen  anon,  is 
attended  with  serious  danger  to  life  and  limb,  {d)  Finally,  a 
sacculated  aneurism  may  become  so  large  as  to  compress  the 
main  vessel,  either  going  to  or  coming  from  it,  and  thus  bring 
about  its  own  cure.  In  the  non-inflammatory  conditions  the  sac 
becomes  more  and  more  firm,  the  pulsation  less  forcible  and 
distinct,  the  bruit  diminishes,  and  finally  consolidation  is  effected, 
a  firm  fibroid  tumour  alone  remaining,  which  gradually  shrinks, 
whilst  the  collateral  circulation  is  opened  up  so  as  to  supply  the 
limb  below. 

It  is  by  no  means  always  easy  to  recognise  the  fibroid  mass 
resulting  fr-om  the  spontaneous  consolidation  of  an  aneurism,  and 
to  effect  a  diagnosis  the  history  has  mainly  to  be  depended  on. 
The  existence  of  a  tumour  in  the  line  of  an  artery,  the  probable 
occlusion  of  the  main  trunk,  and  the  fact  that  the  circulation  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  collateral  branches,  are  the  chief  points 
which  can  be  ascertained  by  a  physical  examination. 

2.  Diffusion  and  Rupture  result  from  yielding  of  the  walls  of  a 
sacculated  aneurism,  perhaps  as  an  outcome  of  some  mechanical 
injury,  or  in  the  case  of  internal  aneurisms  from  simple  over- 
distension. 

When  an  internal  aneurism  suddenly  gives  way,  tlie  patient 
usually  experiences  a  sensation  of  pain  in  the  part,  and  becomes 
pale,  cold,  and  faint,  possibly  dying  within  a  few  minutes,  or  at 
most  hours,  or  there  may  be  a  sudden  gush  of  blood  from  the 
mouth  if  the  trachea  or  oesophagus  has  been  opened.    Sometimes, 
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however,  internal  aneurisms  leak  slowly,  and  the  final  stage  lasts 
some  days. 

When  an  external  aneurism  yields,  it  may  do  so  slowly  or 
fjuickly.  If  the  blood  becomes  effused  slowly  (constituting  what  is 
sometimes  called  a  leaking  aneurism),  the  tumour  gradually 
increases  in  size,  and  its  outline  becomes  less  clearly  limited  ;  the 
pulsation  diminishes  in  force  and  distinctness,  and  the  signs  of 
pressure  upon  the  veins  or  nerves  become  more  urgent,  until, 
perhaps,  gangrene  supervenes,  or  after  a  time  the  process  may 
cease,  and  even  a  spontaneous  cure  result.  If  the  aneurism 
ruptures  suddenly,  the  patient  experiences  severe  pain  in  the  part, 
which  becomes  tense,  swollen,  and  brawny ;  all  pulsation  ceases 
both  in  the  aneurism  and  below  it,  and  gangrene  of  the  Hmb 
super\enes  or  even  death  from  syncope,  arising  from  the  amount 
of  blood  extravasated,  either  externally  if  the  skin  gives  way,  or 
into  the  tissues  and  under  the  fasciae.  Suppuration  may  also 
occur  in  these  cases,  the  skin  becoming  red  and  inflamed, 
and  finally  external  rupture  may  follow.  The  recognition  of 
diffuse  aneurisms  is  by  no  means  simple,  especially  when  they 
become  inflamed,  and  the  most  careful  attention  to  the  history 
and  to  the  facts  to  be  made  out  by  digital  examination  can  alone 
determine  the  nature  of  the  case. 

3.  Suppuration  of  the  sac  is  an  exceedingly  serious,  but  by  no 
means  a  common,  complication  of  aneurism.  It  may  arise  in 
the  following  ways  :  {a)  After  ligature  of  the  main  vessel  above, 
especially  when  the  wound  becomes  septic,  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  loose  cellular  tissue  around  the  sac,  as  in  the 
axilla  ;  (b)  after  diffusion,  partial  or  complete,  of  an  aneurism, 
where  the  cavity  is  filled  with  clot,  and  there  is  great  pressure 
and  tension  upon  surrounding  parts.  Auto-infection  or  the 
presence  of  an  infective  embolus  may  finally  determine  the  sup- 
purative process.  The  tumour  shows  signs  of  inflammation, 
being  hot,  red,  painful,  and  swollen,  and  the  skin  over  it  may  pit 
on  pressure ;  whilst  fever  and  general  constitutional  disturbance 
are  also  present.  Sooner  or  later,  if  left  to  itself,  the  tumour 
points  at  one  spot  and  bursts,  giving  exit  to  a  mixture  of  blood 
clot,  pus,  and  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  bright  red  blood.  The 
patient  either  dies  immediately  from  syncope,  or  a  little  later  from 
secondary  haemorrhage  and  septic  poisoning.  Occasionally,  but 
very  rarely,  the  afferent  trunk  becomes  plugged  by  a  thrombus, 
and  spontaneous  cure  may  thereby  be  induced. 

Treatment  of  Aneurisms. 

I.  General  Treatment  may  either  be  employed  as  an  accessory 
to  surgical  treatment,  or  must  be  depended  on  entirely  in  cases 
where  local  means  are  impracticable  or  contra-indicated,  such  as  in 
internal  aneurisms,  and  is  then  to  be  looked  on  rather  as  palliative 
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in  nature  than  curative.  The  constitutional  habit  of  the  patient 
must  be  carefully  investigated,  since  aneurisms  are  associated 
either  with  plethora  or  with  an  enfeebled  and  cachectic  state  of 
the  system. 

In  plethoric  individuals,  where  the  disease  tends  to  run  a  rapid 
course,  absolute  rest,  both  mental  and  physical,  must  be  enjoined, 
with  the  removal  of  all  sources  of  irritation  and  worry.  The 
bowels  must  be  freely  opened  by  a  calomel  purge  at  the  com- 
mencement of  treatment,  and  watery  stools  should  be  subse- 
quently induced  by  20  grain  doses  of  pulv.  jalapae  co.  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  so  as  to  increase  the  plasticity  of  the  blood. 
The  force  of  the  heart's  impulse  may  be  diminished  by  the  use  of 
aconite,  and  even  venesection  may  be  useful  and  advisable  where 
it  is  very  excessive.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  the  drug  upon  which 
most  reliance  is  placed,  both  for  reducing  blood-pressure  and  in 
cases  where  a  syphilitic  history  is  present.  The  diet  must  be 
judiciously  and  gradually  diminished,  all  stimulating  articles  being 
eliminated,  and  only  highly  nutritious  material  allowed,  and  that 
mainly  of  the  nitrogenous  type,  with  as  little  fluid  as  possible. 
Various  special  methods,  e.g.,  Tufnell's,  Valsalva's,  etc.,  have 
been  recommended,  but  as  a  rule  it  will  suffice  to  limit  the 
dietary  as  much  as  is  in  conformity  with  the  patient's  comfort 
and  well-being,  ana  not  to  allow  more  than  about  a  pint  of  fluid 
in  the  day. 

In  -uieakly  individuals,  whilst  enjoining  strictly  a  recumbent 
posture,  the  surgeon  should  prescribe  iron  and  a  somewhat  more 
liberal  diet,  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  and  plasticity  of  the 
blood. 

II.  The  Surgical  Treatment  of  aneurisms  has  varied  much  at 
diff"erent  times  and  in  the  hands  of  different  surgeons  ;  the  con- 
dition, situation,  and  surroundings  of  the  tumour  will  also 
materially  influence  the  line  of  treatment  to  be  adopted. 

Whichever  of  the  plans  described  below  is  chosen  in  any  par- 
ticular case,  the  general  health  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  and 
the  condition  of  internal  organs  fully  investigated  beforehand, 
as  great  harm  may  follow  injudicious  interference,  if  internal 
aneurisms  also  co-exist.  The  following  are  the  main  methods 
made  use  of  in  the  treatment  of  aneurisms  : 

I.  Compression. — Although  compression  had  been  adopted 
before  Hunter  introduced  ligature  of  the  main  vessel  in  the  treat- 
ment of  aneurisms,  its  value  had  been  lost  sight  of  for  a  time, 
and  for  its  re-introduction  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  activity 
and  skill  of  the  Dublin  surgeons,  who  proved  that  in  well-selected 
cases  a  cure  can  be  effected  by  its  means  as  comfortably,  safely, 
and  successfully  as  by  the  ligature. 

The  compression  may  be  continuous  or  intermittent.  If  intey- 
mittent,  pressure  over  the  main  vessel  leading  to  the  aneurism 
is  kept  up  by  means  of  the  Angers  (digital  compression)  or  by 
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mechanical  appliances  for  as  long  a  period  as  the  patient  can 
bear,  which  as  a  rule  does  not  exceed  thirty  minutes,  if  there 
is  any  nerve  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  liable  to  be  also 
pressed  upon.  There  seems  to  be  no  necessity  to  completely 
arrest  the_  flow  of  blood  through  the  sac,  so  long  as  the  blood- 
pressure  is  sufficiently  diminished  to  permit  of  coagulation 
within  it.  Continuous  pressure  can,  as  a  rule,  only  be  maintained 
under  an  anaesthetic,  and  in  such  cases  the  circulation  through 
the  sac  is  entirely  stopped,  so  as  to  allow  not  only  of  its  contrac- 
tion, but  also  of  the  rapid  coagulation  in  some  cases  of  its 
contents,  especially  if  some  amount  of  clot  is  already  present, 
as  in  the  majority  of  the  sacculated  aneurisms  of  the  extremities. 
Such  pressure  may  be  effected  by  the  fingers  of  relays  of  dressers, 
taking  shifts  of  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time  ;  but  inasmuch 
as  this  is  excessively  tiring  and  difficult  to  maintain  efficiently, 
arrangements  should  be  made  whereby  some  weight,  such  as 
a  conical  shot-bag,  rests  upon  the  thumb  t)r  finger  employed, 
tliereby  relieving  muscular  strain.  Tourniquets  may  be  simi- 
larly employed,  but  are  less  satisfactory,  since  they  require  more 
skilful  and  accurate  adaptation,  and  are  liable  not  only  to  slip 
out  of  place,  but  also  to  bruise  the  coats  of  the  vessel.  The 
best  appliance  of  this  nature  is  probably  Petit's  tournifjuet 
(Fig.  68).  Esmarch's  elastic  bandage  has  also  been  used  with 
success,  principally  for  aneurisms  of  the  lower  extremities, 
notably  the  popliteal.  The  limb  is  first  elevated  for  some 
moments,  and  then  the  elastic  bandage  applied  from  tlie 
toes  to  'he  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  passing  loosely  over  the 
aneurism.  An  indiarubber  tourniquet  is  then  placed  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh,  so  as  to  arrest  the  circulation  completely. 
Tile  limb  may  in  this  way  be  left  with  impunity  almost  bloodless 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  (Reid's  method). 

As  to  the  value  of  compression — although  in  suitable  cases  it 
certainly  has  been  successful,  and  should  be  given  a  trial  before 
proceeding  to  ligature,  yet  it  is  undesirable  to  persevere  with  it 
for  too  long,  lest  the  collateral  circulation  is  increased  to  an  un- 
desirable extent,  and  thus  the  success  of  the  subsequent  operation 
interfered  with.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  plethoric  individuals 
with  high  arterial  tension.  On  the  other  hand,  in  feeble,  weakly 
patients,  where  gangrene  of  the  limb  might  be  anticipated,  the 
opening  up  of  the  collateral  circulation  by  compression,  even  it 
the  aneurism  is  not  thereby  cured,  may  prove  advantageous  to 
the  success  of  the  subsequent  ligature.  Necessarily,  in  all  cases, 
the  part  of  the  skin  to  which  pressure  is  applied  nuist  be  care- 
fully protected  from  local  irritation  by  the  use  of  dry  aseptic 
dusting-powders,  by  shaving  and  removal  of  hairs,  and  by  seeing 
that  the  surface  of  any  pad  employed  is  perfectly  smooth,  and 
the  skin  not  wrinkled  beneath  it. 

2.  Ligature  of  the  main  vessel  leading  to  or  coming  from  the 
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aneurismal  sac  must  next  be  considered.  The  oldest  procedure, 
the  Operation  of  Antyllus,  consisting  in  laying  open  the  sac, 
turning  out  the  clots,  and  securing  the  vessels  above  and  below 
(Fig.  76,  A).  Performed,  as  it  was  originally,  without  anaesthetics 
or  antiseptics,  it  was  naturally  attended  with  great  mortality ; 
but  in  the  present  day  it  has  been  resuscitated  with  some 
modifications,  and  used  with  great  success  {vide  Extirpation, 
p.  258). 

By  AHel's  Method  (Fig.  76,  B),  the  artery  was  tied  just  above 
the  sac  on  the  cardiac  side  ;  but  this  also  proved  dangerous, 
since  secondary  haemorrhage  frequently  resulted,  either  from  the 
cavity  of  the  aneurism  becoming  inflamed  owing  to  sepsis,  or 
from  injury  to  the  sac  during  the  operation,  or  from  the  arterial 


Fig.  76,  -Methods  of  applying  Ligatures  for  Aneurisms. 

A,  Method  of  Antyllus  ;  B,  Anel's  operation  ;  C,  the  Hunterian  operation  ; 
D,  Brasdor's  operation  ;  E,  Wardrop's  method. 

wall,  which  is  in  all  probability  diseased,  yielding  at  the  site  of 
ligature  from  septic  periarteritis. 

Hunter's  Opeiation  (Fig.  76,  C),  which  consists  of  ligature  of 
the  main  vessel  on  the  cardiac  side  at  some  distance  from  the 
aneurism,  was  first  performed  by  him  in  1785.  The  object  to 
be  attained  is  not  to  absolutely  cut  off  the  blood-supply  to  the 
sac,  but  to  allow  the  blood  to  enter  it  with  a  greatly  diminished 
impulse,  and  in  small  amount,  at  first,  thus  permitting  of 
the  contraction  of  the  sac  wall,  and  of  the  gradual  deposit  of 
fibrinous  clot  within  it.  The  sac  thus  becomes  consolidated,  and 
finally  transformed  into  a  mass  of  firm  fibroid  tissue.  It  is  most 
likely  to  succeed  in  those  cases  where  the  aneurism  is  ".vel! 
defined  and  not  large  enough  to  exercise  injurious  pressure  (-n 
surrounding  parts,  whilst  it  is  also  desirable  that  no  l>ranrh  of 
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large  size  should  intervene  betwppn  fKo  ,,  •   .     r  ..  ~~  ~ 

the  sac.  It  should  be  ascerta  ned  if  nn  ^m'?^  °[  ''^''^*"'-«  ^"d 
is  in  a  healthy  condition  ar[htc,;'..P''^'.'^'  ^^""^  ^^e  vessel 
applied.  The  operation  is  li^rjr'/':i'f?-  '''"  ^'^''-^^^^^  '«  *«  ^'e 
cardiac  disease  co-exist  rSief'^^^^^^  ^'J  ^"  f '"^  ^h^''^  ^^"ous 
present,  suggesting  that'  the  Zle  ,'."7"^  ^""^"^"^  '«  ^'«o 
and  rendering  any^  sudden  incS  o/Te  iI^'h"^  ''^  "^^^^^^' 
l.y  occlusion  of  a  main  vessel  undes^alle  '  1°"^  P^^^^"^^.  as 
over  the  vessel  does  not  control  thL^r  '  1)  ''^'T  Pressure 
sac  ;  (3)  where  the  periplera  Ive lels  .rT'    .  !'''°"^''    *''« 

(4)  where   gangrene   of  thrimbls.hr.%"''''^'^  calcified; 

(5)  where  bones  or  joints  have  l^etV  erbud'"'"^.  "'.P'''""' '  °" 
Distal  Ligature  ii  niainly  practised Tr  r"''°''''^-  • 

positions  where  it  is  impracLable  to  H.nl  '^"^"T'"'  ''^^''^^^d  i" 
cardiac  side  of  the  sac  sucl  nt  /h  ^^'^^.^'^h  the  artery  on  the 
carotid,    or    first    pa^t ' of  tL    subcr^'^'""^^' ^°^^'^'- P^''^  of  th^ 

act  of  coagulation  from  the  s^e^fh^f  ^''"  extension  of  the 
latterproceeding,  where  the  cirrnhH  ^  1  ^°  ^'^^  ^■'^^~-  I"  the 
the  diminution  "of  the  size  of  the  ^  ''  °^^  ^""'^'"^  controlled, 
slowly,  and  the  chance    S  the    In  "T''"^  °"  '""^h  more 

correspondingly  lessened  deposition  of  clot  in  the  sac  are 

art^;^f^  an::;s:;i:  ^:iZ:'^'is:r^  ^  :r-^  ^o  a  mam 

In  the  majority  of  c-.se^  thil      i  -^  °^  Pulsation  in  the  sac 

.s  by  no  n  eans^  ^i!  unSt-o^'air'^igT- Sm't^  '^^^P 

mentof  the  collateral  circulation  M^ut  if  if  <^^  re-establish- 

or  ten  days  after  the  operation    i;    =  '*  (:onimences  a  week 

^vill  then 'indicate  that  K  li°"'tion' f Th'  ^'^■^^>',^?  Persist,  and 
accomplishing  the  object  for  ^?hh  it  n'^s' .r?\ '^'^r  ^"'^^^  '" 
frequently  seen  in  cases  where  the  m. in  '''^"P^^^K  ^'^  ^^  most 
some  distance  from  the  ac.s  in  h"  '^^^^^^as  been  tied  at 
popliteal  aneurism,  and  where  one  or  "'^"f  ^fi^''"^'  femoral  for 
collateral  branches  car  y  blood  btoTh"''?  '"'P,  ''^"^  important 
or  directly  into  the   s-ic       Th  the  artery  below  the  ligature 

.-Kiual  co^nsolidatlon  ;  r"  tho  l>  inThi  h '  th"l',^  ?"^'^'^"^  ^- 
aneurism  from  below  free  from  i  mouse      \  ^^^'"'^  '"^"'^^^  ^he 

>n  which  the  artery  has  beco  le  n^r  T  "^'^'^^  ""'^  recorded 

aftersoniemonthsforaS  L^S^^^^^^  V^''  ^^'"^^  of  ligature 
tiguous  to  the  oriiinaf  u'nour  T IT  ^'"^'^P'^''  ^'  '''  ^Pot  con- 
tion  needs  no  t,rat„Z  in  most  ins?  "'""^^  '"ecurrence  of  pulsa- 
spontaneously  ;  but  when  U  cC  s  on  ;Ta'hteT?  ''  /^ifPPears 
serious  attention  Re>^t  pIpv-.  •  ?  T  ^.  '^^^"^  ^^^^^'e,  it  demands 
-n.     Ke.t,  ele^at,on  of  the  hmb  and  judicious  pres' 
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sure  over  the  trunk  above  the  site  of  ligature,  should  first  be  tried. 
This  failing,  the  following  courses  are  open  :  (a)  The  artery  may 
be  again  tied  either  at  a  point  nearer  the  sac  when  feasible,  or 
turther  away  from  it ;  {h)  where  the  aneurism  can  be  reached, 
it  may  be  cut  down  on  and  dissected  out,  the  best  course  to 
adopt  if  it  be  practicable ;  or  (c)  amputation  just  above  the 
aneurism  may  be  called  for  as  a  last  resource,  where  the  tumour 
is  rapidly  increasing  or  threatening  to  become  diffuse,  or  when 
gangrene  is  impending. 

3.  Complete  Extirpation  of  the  aneurismal  sac,  with  or  with- 
out laying  it  open,  may  be  looked  on  as  the  best  and  most  satis- 
factory method,  if  practicable.  It  is  thus  dealt  with  as  a  tumour, 
although,  owing  to  the  adhesions  always  present,  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  wall  from  surrounding  parts  is  often  extremely  difficult. 
The  limb  is  pre\iously  exsanguinated  by  elevation,  and  in  suitable 
cases  the  aneurism  is  removed  without  opening  it,  and  the  vessel 
secured  by  ligature  above  and  below,  as  also  any  blanches  wliich 
may  open  into  the  sac.  When,  however,  a  large  saccule  obscures 
the  main  trunk,  it  may  be  necessary  to  open  it  before  attempting 
its  extirpation.  Not  unfrequently  the  vein  will  be  encroached  on 
in  this  dissection,  and  it  may  have  to  be  removed  ;  as  a  rule,  no 
bad  result  follows,  owing  probably  to  its  lumen  ha\'ing  been 
already  diminished  by  the  pressure  of  the  sac.  This  method 
is  chiefly  applicable  to  small  aneurisms  of  the  peripheral  vessels, 
and,  indeed,  in  the  majority  of  such  caseL  no  other  plan  need  be 


considered 


are  now,  however,  extending  its  use  to  a 


similar  condition  of  the  larger  trunks.  It  is  also  attempted  as  an 
alternative  to  amputation  for  recurrent,  diffused,  and  suppurating 
aneurisms.  The  results  of  this  operation  which  have  been  recently 
recorded  are  most  encouraging :  primary  union  of  the  wound  is 
often  obtained,  and  hence  the  length  of  treatment  is  curtailed  ;  all 
chances  of  recurrence  are  removed ;  statistics  show  that  there  is 
less  chance  either  of  gangrene  or  secondary  haemorrhage,  and,  if 
the  aneurism  is  situated  in  the  flexure  of  a  limb,  there  is  less 
subsequent  interference  with  its  mobility,  since  no  puckered 
cicatrix  or  fibroid  tumour  remains  as  in  other  methods  of  treat- 
ment. 

4.  Various   measures   may    be    grouped    together   under   this 


ligature 


IS 


heading,  where  neither  compression,  extirpation,  nor 
advisable  or  feasible. 

Electrolysis  has  been  occasionally  employed  during  the  last 
sixty  years  in  dealing  with  thoracic  aneurisms  when  a  saccule  has 
developed  in  an  accessible  position.  The  clot  thus  formed  is 
extremely  soft  and  liable  to  break  up,  and  the  results  have  not 
been  very  satisfactory.  For  details  of  the  methods  of  employing 
electrolysis,  see  p.  302. 

Injection  of  the  Sac  with  Coagulating  TluidB—e.g.,  perchloride 
of  iron — has  not  been  extensively  tried  on  account  of  the  great 
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risk  of  embolism  and  of  inflammation  followed  h^^^^^^^ 
Is  use  could  only  be  justifiable  in  cases  where  there^eSs  a 
slowly  growmg  saccule  with  a  small  mouth  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
make  certam  of  the  presence  of  such  conditions  ^ 

u'^?'/^'S*''°*^''':*T  °f,  ,r°^«i«"  Bodies  into 'the  Sac  (Moove's 
Method)  has  not  been  followed  by  much  success,  although  one 
case  of  abdomma  aneurism  (Loreta's)  seems  to  have  derived 
temporary  benefit  from  it.  Steel  wire  is  usually  employed  is 
firmly  wound  round  a  cotton  reel  to  give  it  a  sninl  rr^l'  Ja 
inserted  into  the  sac  through  a  very' fine  cLn'uh  \t'ry1ng 
lengths  from  lo  feet  to  26  yards  have  been  introduced.  ^    ' 

Acupuncture  has  been  occasionally  tried  for  many  years  but 
without  much  adv.mtage  being  derived  therefrom.^  Recen  Iv 
however,  Macewen  has  agam  drawn  attention  to  the  value  of  the 
method,  and  sug^gested  some  modifications  in  the  technique  He 
passes  fine  needles  mto  the  interior  of  the  sac,  and  widT  them 
scratches  the  pos  enor  wall  so  as  to  cause  a  certain  amoun  Tf 
■nflarnmatory  thickenmg,  and  thus  determine  a  deposit  of  fibrin 
\ he  her  the  benefit  .s  actually  due  to  this  needling  is  a  Itt^; 
doubtful,  smce  the  walls  of  an  aneurismal  sac  are  usually  suf- 
hcient  y  roughened  already,  and  it  is  quite  possible  h  t  any 
advantage  derived  from  the  proceeding  is  due  to  the  introduction 
of  a  foreign  body  and  the  deposit  thereon  of  clot  ^rouuction 

Ihe  Hypodermic  Injection  of  Ergotin  into  the  cellular  tissue 

™"otc?rri!;rt"rr'  '^"  '"^?  ^^^^^^^^^  '^y  ^--s^-hed  t. 

means  ot  cure,  but  it  has  never  been  generally  adopted.     Seeing 
that  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  arterial  wall  has  been  destroyed   i^ 

5.  Amputation  may  be  called  for  in  the  treatment  of  aneurisms 
UKler  a  variety  of  circumstances  :  (a)  where  gangrene  of  the    imb 
has  occurred  or  ,s  imminent ;  (b)  for  diffusion  or  suppuration  o 
an  aneurism  where  everything  else  has  failed ;  (.)  for^  econdary 
KiMiiorrhage  as  a  last  resource ;  (d)  in  some  cases  of  redS 
aneurism  ;(.)  where  joints  have  been  opened  or  bones  eroded  "o 
sucli  an  exten    as  to  impair  the  utility  of  the  limb  ;  and  finally    //l 
n  cases  of  subclavian  aneurism  amputation  at  the  shoulder-join 
has  been  practised  in   order  to   diminish    the   amount    of   blood 
Howmg  through   the  sac,  and  tluis  allow  of  a  deposit  of  fibrin 
sufficient  to  cause  consolidation  of  the  tumour 

tn^^^  ?i''®**.u®")-^^  *  ^'^"^®  Aneurism  differs  somewhat  according 
to  whether  the  diffusion  is  slow  or  rapid.  In  the  leakin,  aneurism 
which  increases  in  size  somewhat  slowly,  the  main  vessel  S^^ 
0  the  swelling  may  be  tied,  if  this  has 'not  already  been  under' 
Uken  and  the  influence  of  this  measure,  combined  wkl  rest 
nlr  "V  T^  '-'''■"^"^  ^""^•■''^1  treatment,  observed.  sK  d  the 
S/^S'^'^"''^"  "?  ^r  ^^'-^y^^l'  the  case  is  treated  as  Tdiffust 
or  ruptured  aneurism  by  laying  open  the  sac  after  exsanguinating 
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t^mb^Td^^^^ti^i^  the  use  of  an  elastic  band,  and  secur- 
n^   7  noTsible!  the  main  vessel  above  and  below    as  also  any 
ing,  u  poshiinc,  ni<=  .^    .  J     found.     It 

branches  which  may  open  into    he  r,ac,  t  tliey  ca  ^^^^ 

tViprp   is   anv   evidence   of    in^i]'.'  nt    };,,>agreiit,,    ui    ■  j 

rhaTe    V2e"'Un  al,ove  the  aneurism  /.«  .»    i;«"  /■««">'"'/ 

the  effect  produced  by  that  '"-^"=; '';«-'''\r  .tlnftun^ 

and  tlie  local   application   of  an   icebaK-     ","7.'    f„elv  ooeii 

symptoms  still  continue,  the  aneurism  should  be    ™  treely  ope 

:Lr%plyinK  an  elastic  «°"™;'l'f  (^-.'"T  I Sf  s°    'co 

Z::T!^r1:^t£SZ  i  ilniTnto  \U  sac,  tt  cavl.,  l. 

yti  i^t  s-  ^rrre'ttr/S'  is;  'sir.  's 

amputation  is  very  likely  to  be  reciuired. 

Special  Aneurisms. 

the  arch,  symptoms  due  to  ^^s  presence     n  the  ^  -?«  °t  dysp 
and  dysphagia,  are  early  manifesteu  troiu  tlic  aosc  -  -      o      . 
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tlie  oesophagus,  trachea,  and  pulmonary  vessels.  The  former 
("rtect  may  also  be  due  to  pressure  upon  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve,  causing  paresis  of  the  crico-arytenoideus  posticus  muscle, 
and  difficulty  in  opening  the  glottis  ;  the  voice,  moreover,  becomes 
harsh  and  the  cough  hard,  with  what  has  been  described  as  a 
•metallic  ring'  about  it,  which  is  extremely  characteristic. 
Laryngeal  or  tracheal  stridor  may  be  noticed  in  these  cases, 
and  a  dragging  of  the  trachea  synchronous  with  the  heart's  action 
(the  so-called  '  tracheal  tug  '). 

Aneurisms  of  the  descending  arch  and  thoracic  aorta  often  attain  a 
considerable  size,  and  may  project  posteriorly  to  the  left  of  the 
vertebral  column,  causing  a  pulsating  swelling.  The  only  pressure 
symptoms  which  are  very  prominent  are  the  pain  due  to  erosion  of 
ribs  or  vertebrae  ai.'d  the  interference  with  deglutition  from  pres- 
sure on  the  cEsophagus,  which  may  be  so  great  as  to  suggest  the 
presence  of  an  cesophageal  constriction;  and,  in  fact,  before  a 
bougie  is  passed  in  any  case  of  a'sophageal  obstruction,  it  is 
always  necessary  to  eliminate,  if  possible,  the  presence  of  an 
aneurism.  Auscultation  in  the  left  vertebral  groove  may  reveal 
the  existence  of  a  systolic  bruit  where  such  a  condition  exists. 

Treatment. — As  a  rule,  but  little  can  be  done  beyond  ordinary 
medical  measures,  such  as  rest,  diet,  and  the  administration  of 
iodide  of  potassium.  In  some  cases  where  the  tumour  could  be 
felt  in  front,  pressure  o\  er  the  sac,  the  application  of  an  ice-bag, 
or  the  hypodermic  injection  of  ergotin,  have  been  employed, 
but  without  much  effect ;  probably  any  improvement  observed 
was  due  to  the  rest  at  the  same  time  enforced.  The  introduction 
of  coils  of  iron  wire  or  horsehair  has  been  attempted,  and  in  one 
or  two  cases  with  partial  or  temporary  success ;  whilst  electrolysis 
has  been  employed  where  the  patients  were  healthy  and  sacculated 
aneurisms,  with  but  small  openings  into  the  aorta,  supposed  to 
exist.  With  the  latter  plan  of  treatment  but  little  harm  can  be 
done,  even  if  no  good  follow,  and  Bowditch  has  recorded  thirty- 
seven  cases  so  treated  with  seven  cures,  Tillmanns  having  also 
liad  two  very  successful  cases.  Macewen's  method  of  acupuncture 
has  been  attended  witli  some  amount  vi  bt  vietit.  D_s  ^pmx'a  may 
l>e  at  times  severe,  but  tracheotomy  is  rarely  called  :or,_and,  indeed, 
had  better  be  avoided  if  possible,  death  seldom  rt  .ulting  from  this 
cause. 

Surgical  treatment,  such  as  ligature  of  the  right  carotid  and  right 

klavian,  or  of  the  left  carotid  alone,  has  been  adopted  in 
cases  of  aneurism  of  the  scending  aoita  or  of  the  arch.  A 
certaii  amount  of  improvt  ment  has  followed  some  of  the  opera- 
tions, but  uf  el-  \en  cases  n  ported  bv  Kustei  live  died  within  the 

St  ten  days.     The  principles  untlerly  n^  such  proceedings  are 
.Ttainly  at  variance  with  those  guiding  our  usual  treatment  of  an 
aneurism,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  improvement  is  as  much 
due  to  the  accompanying  rest  in  bed  as  to  the  operation. 


.««,  .";f,.*iiV<:**»^at»wfe.*»i 
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Innominate  Aneurism  is  usually  of  the  tul)ular  variety,  and  is 
frequently  associated  with  a  similar  enlarf,'einent  of  the  aorta.  It 
presents  a  pulsating  tumour  behind  the  ri(,dit  sterno-clavicular 
articulation— ».<•.,  between  the  heads  of  origin  of  the  sterno- 
rnastoid— projecting  either  into  the  episternal  notch  or  outwards 
into  the  subchnian  triangle  of  the  neck,  and  perhaps  pushing  the 
clavicle  forwards.  The  effects  produced  by  its  pressure  are  very 
variable.  The  pulse  in  both  the  right  temporal  and  radial  arteries 
is  diminished  ;  (vdeiiia  of  a  brawny  character  of  the  right  side  of 
the  head  and  neck,  and  of  the  right  arm,  is  caused  by  pressure  on 
the  right  innominate  \ein,  whilst  less  commonly  similar  changes 
on  tlK    left  side  may  follow  compression  of  the  left   \ein;  pain 


Fig.  77.     Application  ok  Ligatures  for  Innominate  Aneurism.     (After 

Erichsen.) 

A,  Aorta;  lA.  innominate  aneurism  ;  S,  subclavian  artery  C,  carotid  ; 

V,  vertebral  artery. 

shooting  into  the  neck  and  arm  is  often  a  marked  symptom,  r.iising 
from  implication  of  the  cervical  and  brachial  nerNes,  wiiilst 
hypera^mia  of  the  right  side  of  the  face  and  dilatation  of  the  right 
pupil  may  result  from  irritation  of  the  sympathetic  trunk.  Dyspma 
may  be  induced  by  direct  pressure  on  the  trachea,  which  may 
become  displaced  or  flattened,  or  from  irritation  of  the  right 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  causing  partial  or  complete  paralysis  of 
the  right  vocal  cord.  Dysphagia  also  sometimes  occurs  fro'.i 
pressure  on  the  oesophagus. 

The  course  of  the  case  is  progressi\e,  but  not  necessarily  rapid  ; 
death  most  commonly  results  from  asphyxia  or  from  rupture  of 
the  sac. 
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Treatment  is  mainly  and  most  commonly  medical.  Rest  and 
liie  udniinistration  of  large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  may 
cause  improvement,  as  also  occasionally  distal  pressure.  Of  the 
operative  measures  to  be  adopted,  distal  ligature  is  the  only 
feasible  proceeding.  Under  any  circumstances,  it  is  impossible 
to  cut  off  all  the  blood  passing  through  the  sac  to  the  three  main 
divisions — viz.,  the  carotid,  subclavian,  and  vertebral— with  safety 
to  the  patient.  Ligature  of  any  one  of  these  alone  offers  but 
little  prospect  of  improvement ;  thus,  the  only  case  benefited  by 
ligature  of  the  subclavian  was  one  treated  by  Wardrop,  in 
wliich  the  carotid  also  had  been  independently  and  by  accident 
blocked;  whilst  the  only  cure  recorded  after  tying  the  carotid 
was  probably  due  to  subsequent  suppuration  within  the  sac 
(Evans).  Ligature  of  both  carotid  and  subclavian,  with  an 
interval  of  more  than  a  week  between  the  two  operations,  has 
practically  the  same  effect  as  a  single  ligature,  for  by  that  time 
the  coliateral  circulation  will  have  been  established.  The  results 
following  such  practice  are  better  than  those  gained  by  ligating  a 
single  vessel,  but  not  so  good  as  those  from  tying  both  vessels  at 
the  same  time  (Fig,  77).  Simultaneous  ligature  is  doubtless  the 
best  plan  of  treatment  to  adopt;  it  places  the  sac  in  the  best 
possible  condition  for  the  deposit  of  fibrin,  whilst  the  additional 
step  of  tying  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian  does  not  materially 
•idd  to  the  risk  of  the  operation,  which  is  mainly  due  to  the  effect 
on  the  cerebral  circulation. 

Aneurism  of  the  Common  Carotid  (the  so-called  carotid  aneurism) 
is  most  usually  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  near  the 
bifurcation,  and  more  often  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side. 
The  root  of  the  right  carotid  as  it  springs  from  the  innominate  is 
also  not  unfre(iuently  dilated,  but  the  intra-thoracic  portion  of  the 
left  carotid  is  rarely  affected.  No  other  external  vessel  is  so  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  aneurism  in  women. 

The  usual  intrinsic  5j>«5  of  an  aneurism  are  present,  and  the 
pressure  symptoms  are  mainly  referable  to  interference  with  the 
cerebral  circulation,  to  irritation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  trunk, 
or  to  pressure  upon  the  larynx,  pharynx,  or  trachea.  As  a  rule, 
the  progress  of  these  cases  is  slow. 

Diagnosis.— Fyow;  similav  disease  at  the  root  of  the  neck  the  dis- 
tinction is  often  made  with  difficulty,  as  either  an  aortic, 
innominate  or  subcla\ian  aneurism  may  push  upwards  so  as 
to  simulate  it  somewhat  closely.  Percussion  and  auscultation  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  as  also  a  careful  investigation  into  the 
history  of  the  case,  and  a  digital  examination  of  the  limits  of  the 
pulsating  mass,  may  suffice  to  determine  the  point.  Holmes 
suggests  trying  the  effect  of  carefully  applied  distal  pressure  for  a 
few  hours  ;  in  a  carotid  aneurism  the  tension  becomes  distinctly 
less  as  soon  as  the  collateral  circulation  commences  to  enlarge. 
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whilst  in  an  aortic  aneurism  no  difference  is  observed.  Tiie  pres- 
sure effects  must  also  be  carefully  considered.  '  Pressure  on  the  left 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  would  distinguish  an  aortic  aneurism  from 
-me  on  the  right  vessels  ;  pressure  on  the  right  nerve  in  like  manner 
excludes  an  aortic  aneurism.  Pressure  on  the  left  innominate 
vein  indicates  aortic  aneurism  rather  than  innominate ;  compres- 
sion of  the  internal  jugular  or  subclavian  vein  only  points  to  carotid 
or  subclavian  aneurism.  A  «'  tracheal  tug  "  indicates  an  aneurism 
of  the  aorta'  (P.  Gould).  The  differences  in  the  peripheral  pulses 
may  also  give  useful  information.  The  two  radial  pulses  should 
be  first  examined ;  if  they  are  equally  affected,  an  aneurism  of 
the  aorta  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  innominate  is  indicated  ;  if 
they  are  equal  and  normal,  an  aneurism  on  the  distal  side  of  the 
left  subclavian.  If  the  left  radial  pulse  is  alone  aneurismal,  the 
root  of  tl  =i  left  subclavian  is  diseased  ;  whilst  if  the  left  temporal 
IS  also  aficcted,  H  suggests  an  aneurism  of  the  transverse  part  of 
the  arch  beyond  the  innominate.  When  both  radial  and  tem- 
p-)oral  vessels  on  the  right  side  show  signs  of  interference  with  the 
pulse,  innominate  aneurism  is  probably  present ;  whilst  an  affec- 
tion of  only  one  of  these  branches  indicates  tliat  the  corresponding 
carotid  or  subclavian  is  dilated.  One  source  of  fallacy  must  not 
be  forgotten,  viz.,  t'-.at  any  one  of  these  trunks  may  be  occluded 
or  compressed  by  a  neighbouring  aneurism  without  being  dilated, 
and  hence  the  quality  of  the  pulse  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
rather  than  its  actual  volume,  and  to  this  end  the  sphygmograpli 
IS  a  useful  adjunct  in  diagnosis.  From  abscess,  tumours,  or  cnlarf^td 
glands  with  a  transmitted  impulse,  it  is  recognised  by  an  applica- 
tion of  the  genera'  principles  detailed  above  (p.  251);  but  when 
the  artery  communicates  an  impulse  to  a  mass  through  which  it 
passes,  only  very  careful  examination  will  reveal  the  exact  nature 
of  the  case,  Pulsating  or  cystic  goitre  may  be  distinguished  from  a 
carotid  aneurism  by  noting  that  the  goitre  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
limited  to  one  side  of  the  neck,  the  isthmus  being  also  involved  ; 
that  the  most  fixed  part  of  the  tumour  is  in  the  median  line, 
and  not  under  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  that  the  swelling 
moves  up  and  down  during  deglutition,  an  aneurism  remaining 
fixed. 

Treatment.— Where  the  aneurism  has  been  situated  near  the 
bifurcation,  compression  has  been  practised  with  advantage  in  a  few- 
cases,  the  vessel  being  controlled  above  the  transverse  process  of 
the  sixth  vertebra,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  circulation 
through  the  vertebral.  Ligature  of  the  carotid  above  or  below 
the  omo-hyoid  is,  however,  the  treatment  usually  adopted,  and 
generally  with  great  success.  If  the  aneurism  is  near  the  root  of 
the  neck,  proximal  ligature  becomes  impracticable,  and  the  distal 
operation  (Brasdor's)  must  be  resorted  to ;  the  results  of  the  cases 
already  treated  in  this  way  are  such  as  to  justify  surgeons  in  con- 
tinuing the  practice. 
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Aneurism  of  the  External  Oarotid  is  seldom  met  with,  except  as 
an  extension  of  one  involving  the  bifurcation.  The  usual  pheno- 
mena are  presented  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  well  above  the 
cricoid  cartilage.  Pressure  results  are  early  experienced,  e.g., 
paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  tongue,  aphonia,  or  dysphagia.  Liga- 
ture of  the  common  trunk  above  the  omo-hyoid  is  the  proper  line 
of  treatment,  or,  failing  that,  the  sac  may  be  dissected  out  after 
securing  the  branches  arising  from  it. 

Aneurism  of  the  Internal  Carotid  (extracranial  portion).— There 
is  but  little  difference  between  the  symptoms  arising  from  this 
condition  and  those  caused  by  an  aneurism  of  the  bifurcation  or 
of  the  external  carotid,  except  that  the  swelling  tends  to  project 
more  into  the  pharynx,  from  which  it  is  separated  merely  1\  the 
pharyngeal  wall.  It  appears  as  a  tense  projecting  pulsating 
tumour,  placed  immediately  under  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
looking  dangerously  like  an  abscess  of  the  tonsil.  The  Treatment 
consists  in  tying  the  common  carotid. 

Intracranial  Aneurism.— -Any  of  the  arteries  within  the  skull 
may  become  the  site  of  an  aneurism,  but  this  condition  occurs 
more  commonly  upon  the  internal  carotid  and  its  branches  than 
upon  those  arising  from  tha  vertebrals,  although  the  basilar  artery 
is  more  often  affected  than  any  other  single  vessel.  The  aneurisms 
are  generally  fusiform  in  character,  and  their  origin  is  often 
extremely  obscure,  a  blow  or  fall  being  sometimes  adduced  to 
explain  them  ;  in  children  they  are  stated  to  result  from  the 
lodgment  of  irritating  emboli.  They  sometimes  grow  to  a  con- 
siderable size  before  causing  obvious  symptoms  ;  the  patient  may, 
in  fact,  have  continued  without  any  manifestation  of  the  disease, 
until  suddenly  seized  with  a  rapidly  fatal  apoplexy  due  to  its 
rupture.  If  there  are  any  symptoms,  they  are  due  rather  to  com- 
pression of  the  brain  than  to  erosion  uf  the  more  resistant  bony 
structures.  Pain  may  be  complained  of  which  is  more  or  less 
fixed  and  continuous,  or  there  may  be  a  feeling  of  pulsation,  or 
of  opening  and  shutting  the  top  of  the  skull.  Sight,  hearing,  and 
other  functions  of  the  brain,  may  also  be  interfered  with,  but 
physical  changes  in  the  eyes,  such  as  optic  neuritis  or  atrophy,  are 
not  met  with,  unless  there  is  direct  pressure  on  some  part  of  the 
optic  tract.  Occasionally  a  loud  whizzing  bruit  may  be  heard  on 
auscultating  the  skull.  The  only  Treatment  possible,  if  a 
diagnosis  can  be  established,  is  ligature  of  the  con:mon  carotid 
artery,  and  even  this  will  be  of  little  use  if  the  basilar  is 
affected. 

An  Intraorbital  Aneurism  is  recognised  by  the  existence  of  a 
pulsating  swelling  of  the  orbit,  causing  protrusion  of  the  eyeball 
(exophthalmos)  iuitl  congestion   of  the  conjunftival    and    deeper 
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vessels.  A  feeling  of  pain  or  tension  in  the  orbit  may  exist, 
and  gradually  vision  is  impaired,  whilst  the  cornea  may  become 
opaque  from  exposure,  due  to  the  inability  of  the  lids  to  cover 
it ;  finally,  the  whole  globe  may  be  disorganized.  The  symp- 
toms sometimes  commence  with  a  definite  snap  or  crack,  as 
though  something  had  given  way  in  the  orbit ;  or  they  may  be 
due  to  a  penetrating  injury  or  to  a  blow.  Occasionally  the  con- 
dition is  congenital,  oi  arises  soon  after  birth. 

Several  pathological  conditions  are  included  under  the  title 
*  intra-orbital  aneurism  ':  (a)  if  congenital,  it  is  probably  a  case  of 
aneurism  by  anastomosis  ;  this,  however,  is  not  common,  being 
only  present  in  two  out  of  seventy-three  cases  collected  by 
Rivington  ;  (b)  if  traumatic  in  origin,  whether  due  to  a  penetrating 
injury  or  not,  the  case  is  probably  one  of  aneurismal  varix  be- 
tween the  internal  carotid  and  cavernous  sinus,  or  of  true  traumatic 
aneurism  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  ;  («:)  if  idiopathic,  it  is  probably 
due  to  thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  or  to  spontaneous 
aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid  or  ophthalmic  arteries,  producing 
pressure  upon  the  venous  return. 

Diagnosis. — To  determine  the  precise  cause  of  a  pulsating 
tumour  of  the  orbit  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter,  inasmuch  as 
sarcomata  of  the  orbital  walls  are  occasionally  met  with  exhibit- 
ing many  of  the  characters  of  intra-orbital  aneurism.  Careful 
manipukuion  will,  however,  generally  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  a  more  definite  tumour,  and  a  less-marked  expansile  pulsation 
in  the  s..rconia,  whilst  the  bruit  is  less  distinct.  The  distortion 
of  the  (.yeball  and  ocular  axis  is  often  considerable  in  these 
mahgnaut  tumours,  but  vision  is  not  so  early  affected. 

Trcstmeut,— Electrolysis  and  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  are 
the  onlj  means  which  hold  out  any  prospect  of  success,  and  of 
these  the  former  should  always  be  first  tried.  In  the  congenital 
cases  its  application  has  been  very  successful,  but  in  those  due  to 
trauma  it  is  very  likely  to  fail,  and  then  operation  is  required. 

Subclavian  Aneurism  is  most  frequently  met  with  amorigst  rnen, 
and  particularly  those  who  have  to  use  th:;ir  arms  much  in  lifting, 
such  as  soldiers  and  sailors ;  the  right  vessel  is  more  often 
affected  than  the  left.  Any  part  of  the  artery  may  be  involved, 
but  the  greatest  dilatation  naturally  occurs  in  the  third  portion, 
giving  rise  to  a  pulsating  tumour  in  the  subclavian  triangle  of  tlie 
neck.  It  may  reach  abo\e  the  clavicle,  but  extends  mainly  back- 
wards, outwards,  and  downwards,  causing  se\ere  pressure  eftects 
upon  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  arm,  and  may  also  occasion 
hiccough  by  pressure  on  the  phrenic  nerve.  Occasionally  it  en- 
croaches on  the  dome  of  the  pleura  and  apex  of  the  lung,  and  has 
been  known  to  burst  into  the  lung  or  pleural  cavity.  It  does  not 
increase  in  size  very  rapidly,  being  surrounded  by  dense  unyielding 
structures,  and  it  never  cninpresses  the  trachea  or  ajsopha.'i'us. 
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No  difficulty  presents  itself  in  Diagnosis,  as  a  rule,  although  in 
the  early  stages  it  may  be  somewhat  simulated  by  a  normal 
artery  pushed  forwards  by  an  exostosis  of  the  first  rib,  or  by  a 
supernumerary  cervical  rib.  A  pulsating  sarcoma  growing  from 
any  of  the  neighbouring  structures  may  also  resemble  it  some- 
what closely,  but  the  pulsation  is  then  rarely  so  limited  in 
extent  as  in  an  aneurism,  and  a  definite  tumour  can  usually  be 
felt. 

The  Treatment  of  subclavian  aneurism  is  surrounded  with 
difficulties,  and  the  results  hitherto  obtained  have  been  most  un- 
satisfactory. It  is  seldom  that  any  undilated  portion  of  the  artery 
is  left  outside  the  thorax,  otherwise  digital  compression  on  the  cardiac 
side  might  be  attempted,  since  it  has  been  employed  with  success 
in  a  few  instances.  Direct  pressure,  manipulation,  galvano- 
puncture  or  needling  the  sac  according  to  Macewen's  method, 
have  been  adopted  with  occasional  successes,  but  cannot  be 
depended  upon.  Ligature  of  the  innominate  trunk  suggests  itself  as 
the  operation  to  be  adopted  for  cure  by  the  Hunterian  method, 
and  the  recent  records  of  the  operation  would  certainly  encourage 
one  to  repeat  it  in  any  suitable  case,  since  most  of  the  fatal  results 
occurred  prior  to  the  introduotion  of  amiseptic  surgery,  death 
resulting  from  sepsis  or  secondary  haemorrhage.  It  would  appear 
that  the  simultaneous  ligature  of  the  carotid  or  vertebral  trunks 
with  the  innominate  is  essential  to  success,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
rapid  backflow  on  the  distal  side  of  the  ligature  which  otherwise 
occurs.  This  course  was  followed  by  Coppinger  (January,  1893) 
with  complete  success,  as  also  by  Lewtas  (1889),  Banks  (1883), 
Burrell,  C.  J.  Symonds  (1894),  and  Smyth  of  New  Orleans  (1865), 
the  only  surgeons  whose  patients  have  lived.  In  the  last  case 
secondnry  haemorrhage  ensued,  which  was,  however,  controlled 
by  tymg  the  vertebral  and  filling  the  wound  with  shot,  the 
patient  subsequently  living  for  ten  years. 

Ligature  of  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  has  also  been  attempted 
for  the  cure  of  aneurisms  invoking  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel, 
but  it  must  be  considered  an  utterly  unjustifiable  proceeding ;  for 
of  the  nineteen  cases  operated  on,  all  have  died.  Distal  ligature 
of  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian  has  also  been  attempted,  but 
without  much  success. 

W'luit  treatment,  then,  is  to  be  adopted  as  a  last  resource,  where 
the  above  measures  are  impracticable  or  have  failed  ?  The  plan 
suggested  by  the  late  Sir  William  Fergusson  must  then  be  fol- 
lowed, VIZ.,  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint  and  distal  ligature  as  near 
the  sac  as  possible.  Distal  ligature  alone  is  usually  unsuccessful, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  blood  needed  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  arm  still  passes  through  the  sac,  and  there  is  no 
means  of  checking  this  (ixcept  by  the  remo\al  of  the  limb.  A 
few  successful  cases  of  such  heroic  treatment  ha\'e  been  reported. 

Axillary  Aneurism  is  usually  the  result  of  falls  on  the  jur- 
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stretched  arm,  or  injuries  to  the  shoulder,  such  as  fractures 
or  dislocations,  or  of  the  surgeon's  attempts  to  reduce  them. 
The  Symptoms  are  merely  those  due  io  the  presence  of  a 
pulsating  tumour  and  its  pressure,  which  may  cause  pain,  local 
and  neuralgic,  or  oedema  of  the  arm.  When  the  upper  part  of 
the  vessel  is  affected,  a  pulsating  swelling  is  felt  immediately 
below  the  clavicle,  whilst  if  placed  lower  down  it  projects  more 
into  the  axilla,  and  may  totally  fill  up  the  hollow.  Occasionally 
the  clavicle  is  displaced  upwards,  or  the  aneurism  may  extend 
beneath  it  into  the  neck,  conditions  of  serious  import  as  regards 
treatment.  The  Diagnosis  should  not  be  difficult.  Chronic 
enlargement  and  abscess  of  the  axillary  glands  with  a  transmitted 
impulse  are  readily  distinguished  by  careful  manipulation,  and 
attention  to  the  rules  already  given  ;  a  pulsating  sarcoma  of  the  head 
of  the  humerus  is  recognised  from  it  by  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  method  of  onset,  and  of  the  original  situation  of  the  swelling, 
as  well  as  by  a  careful  digital  examination. 

Treatment. — Compression  or  ligature  of  the  third  part  of  the 
subclavian  artery  will  be  required,  and  both  plans  have  been 
successfully  adopted.  The  former  must  be  carried  out  by  means 
of  digital  pressure,  and  will  probably  have  to  extend  over  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time.  Where  ligature  is  employed,  great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  wound  the  branches  which  carry  on  the 
collateral  circulation.  If  the  aneurismal  sac  extends  under  the 
clavicle,  it  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  second  part  of  the 
artery,  due  attention  being  directed  to  maintaining  the  integrity 
of  the  phrenic  nerve. 

Aneurismi  of  the  brachial  artery,  or  of  any  of  the  vessels  of  the 
forearm,  require  no  special  notice  here.  They  Jire  almost  invari- 
ably traumatic  in  origin,  and  should  be  treated  by  extirpation. 

Abdominal  Aneurism. — The  abdominal  aorta  may  become  the 
seat  of  aneurism,  either  at  the  upper  part  near  the  origin  of 
the  coeliac  axis,  or  at  the  bifurcation  ;  in  the  former  case,  some 
of  the  branches  arising  c.t  that  spot  are  also  usually  involved,  and 
the  disease  is  of  the  sacculated  type.  Occasionally  aneurisms 
form  independently  on  the  splenic  or  mesenteric  vessels. 

Sigas. — A  pulsating  tumour  is  observed,  usually  near  the  middle 
line,  and  either  close  to  the  umbilicus  or  in  the  epigastric  notch  ;  the 
pulsation  is  expansile  in  type,  and  remains  the  same  in  character 
whatever  the  position  of  the  patient,  whilst  various  kinds  of  bruit 
have  been  noticed.  Pressure  signs  are  mainly  confined  to  pain, 
localized  in  the  back  from  erosion  of  the  vertebra^  or  neuralgic  from 
pressure  on  the  solar  plexus  or  lumbar  nerves,  whilst  (edema  of 
the  lower  extremities  may  arise  from  compression  of  the  vena 
cava.  There  may  be  some  concurrent  derangement  of  the  in- 
testii-a'  functions. 
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Diagnosis. — There  are  many  conditions  which  give  rise  to 
epigastric  pulsation,  but  the  majority  of  them  can  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  abdominal  aneurism  by  careful  examination,  if 
necessary,  under  an  anaesthetic.  Cardiac  pulsations  may  be  felt 
in  the  epigastrium  when  the  heart  is  dilated,  but  should  be  easily 
recognised  ;  as  also  a  derived  impulse  from  the  aorta  in  a  collec- 
tion of  faeces,  or  a  cancerous  growth.  The  examination  of  such  a 
patient  should  be  conducted  not  only  in  the  dorsal  decubitus,  but 
also  with  the  patient  lying  on  his  abdomen,  or  kneeling  forwards 
so  as  to  remove  the  weight  of  the  viscern.  from  the  aorta.  The 
pulsation  will  under  such  circumstances  cease,  or  become  much 
diminished,  and  thus  a  negative  diagnosis  may  be  established.  A 
large  accumulation  of  abdominal  fat  will  seriously  interfere  with 
any  satisfactory  investigation. 

The  Treatment  of  abdominal  aneurism  is  necessarily  one  of 
great  difficulty  from  its  position  and  relations,.  Ligature  of  the 
vessel  even  on  the  distal  side  has  never  yet  been  attempted,  and 
hence,  failing  medical  treatment  by  rest  and  diet,  compression  has 
usually  been  relied  on,  which  has  been  applied  both  on  the  distal 
and  proximal  sides  of  the  sac.  In  six  cases  of  proximal  compres- 
sion tliree  successes  were  reported,  one  failure,  and  two  deaths ; 
in  four  cases  of  distal  pressure,  two  failures  and  two  deaths. 
Cliloroform  is  needed  for  the  application,  and  Lister's  tourniquet 
lias  usually  been  employed.  The  patient's  diet  is  limited  on 
the  preceding  day,  and  only  fluid  nutriment  given  en  the  day 
itself;  the  bowels  must  be  thoroughly  and  completely  emptied. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  injuriously  compress  the  viscera,  for 
the  pressure  has  often  to  be  maintainerl  for  some  consi(hnable 
time,  varying  from  one  to  twenty  hours;  if  properly  applied,  but 
little  force  is  needed.  It  is  still  within  the  realm  of  possibility 
that  ligature  of  the  aorta  in  a  suitable  c;i.se  may  prove  suc- 
cessful. More  recently  treatment  by  needling  the  sac  has  been 
employed,  and  certainly  in  IMacewen's  hands  at  least  one  case 
has  been  brilliar  tly  successful.  There  is  also  one  instance  on 
record  wh"re  the  introduction  of  iron  wire  into  the  sac  caused 
temporary  improvement. 

Iliac  or  Inguinal  Aneurism  may  arise  from  either  the  common 
or  external  iliac,  or  from  the  common  femoral,  and  usually  tends 
to  spread  upwards  towards  the  abdominal  ca\ity.  It  is  frecjuently 
sacculated  in  type,  and  tends  sooner  or  later  to  become  diffuse. 
Its  shape  is  sometimes  determined  by  the  unequal  pressure 
exercised  by  fascial  or  other  structures,  leading  to  lobulation. 
The  symptoms  are  very  typical,  :ind  pressure  effects  are  mainly 
experienced  in  the  veins  and  nerves  wf  the  leg.  The  Diagnosis 
cannot  be  well  mistaken  in  the  early  stages,  but  later  on,  and 
especially  when  situated  somew'i.ii  higher  than  usual,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  a  pulsating  sarcoma.     In  such  cases 
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the  difficulty  has  been  so  great  as  even  to  mislead  men  like  Syme 
and  Stanley. 

Treatment. — Medical  treatment  alone  is  of  little  avail  in  curinff 
inguinal  aneurisms;  but  proximal  compression  of  the  aorta  or 
common  iliac,  where  the  situation  of  the  swelling  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  abdominal  parietes  permitted  it,  has  had  a  certain 
amount  of  success.  It  is  carried  out  by  means  of  a  tourniquet, 
shot-bag,  Of  the  fingers,  and  may  be  advantageously  combined 
with  distal  pressure.  Ligature  of  the  external  iliac  has  been  fre- 
quently performed  for  inguinal  aneurism,  and  with  such  success 
as  to  warrant  its  being  employed  in  all  suitable  cases.  Ligature 
of  the  common  iliac  is  sometimes  needed  for  aneurisms  in  the  iliac 
fossa.  The  results  of  the  retro-peritoneal  operation  were  by  no 
means  satisfactory,  Kiimmell  (1884)  reporting  thirty-two  cases  in 
which  it  had  been  tied  for  aneurism,  with  twenty-two  deaths ; 
probably  the  introduction  of  the  trans-peritoneal  method  of  liga- 
ture will  lead  to  better  results.  In  se\en  instances  ligature  of  the 
abdominal  aorta  has  been  undertaken  for  iliac  or  inguinal  aneurism, 
and  in  all  a  fatal  issue  has  followed,  six  of  the  patients  dying 
within  forty-eight  hours,  only  one  surviving  as  long  as  the  tenth  day. 

Aneurisms  of  the  Gluteal  and  Sciatic  Arteries  are  not  uncom- 
monly traumatic  in  origin,  and  present  as  pulsating  swellings  of 
variable  size  in  the  buttock,  the  gluteal  situated  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  sciatic  notch,  whilst  the  sciatic  lies  more  deeply,  and  may 
be  partly  intrapelvic.  Pulsation  is  well  marked,  and  murmurs 
are  heard  on  auscultation.  Pain  in  the  limb  from  pressure  on  the 
sciatic  nerve  is  a  prominent  symptom,  especially  in  the  sciatic 
variety.  The  Diagnosis  is  by  no  means  simple,  especially  from  a 
pulsating  sarcoma,  and  many  instances  of  mistakes  have  occurred 
even  in  the  practice  of  eminent  surgeons.  Many  plans  of  Treat- 
ment have  been  adopted,  but  possibly  the  best  results  hitherto 
obtained  have  followed  the  laying  open  of  the  sac,  turning  out  the 
clot,  and  tying  the  affected  trunk.  Ligature  of  the  internal  iliar 
has  also  been  performed,  and  with  a  creditable  degree  of  success, 
even  where  the  old  extra-peritoneal  method  was  employed.  The 
use  of  the  trans-peritoneal  plan  greatly  simplifies  the  operation, 
and  the  more  recent  records  of  this  proceeding  are  most  satisfac- 
tory. At  the  present  time  it  should  certainly  be  undertaken  in 
preference  to  the  plan  of  laying  open  the  sac. 

Femoral  Aneurism  is  the  title  given  to  one  forming  in  the  course 
of  the  superficial  femoral  artery.  It  is  not  uncommonly  tubular, 
and  occurs  almost  invariably  in  males,  and  as  often  on  one  side 
of  the  body  as  the  other.  The  Diagnosis  needs  no  discussion,  as 
the  .'isease  runs  a  typical  course,  and  the  Treatment  consists 
either  in  compression  at  the  groin,  or  ligature  of  the  common  or 
superficial  femoral  trunk. 
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Aneurism  of  the  Profunda  Femoris  Artery  is  a  very  rare  con- 
dition, presenting  the  ordinary  features  of  a  pulsating  tumour 
situated  amongst  the  muscles  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  but 
causing  no  diminution  of  the  pulse  in  the  popliteal  or  tibial 
vessels.  The  superficial  femoral  may  be  felt  coursing  oyer  it, 
but  quite  distinct  from  it.  Compression  by  a  shot-bag  in  the 
groin,  or  by  a  tourniquet,  may  be  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure,  whilst 
ligature  of  the  common  femoral  or  external  iliac  may  be  resorted 
to,  if  necessary. 

Popliteal  Aneurism  (Fig.  78)  occurs  almost  invariably  in  men, 
and  particularly  in  sailors  (Cripps).  It  constitutes  a  pulsating 
tumour  in  the  ham,  rendering  the  knee  pain- 
ful and  stiff,  and  so  much  do  the  symptoms 
resemble  those  of  chronic  rheumatism,  that 
in  every  such  case  the  popliteal  space  should 
be  examined.  The  limb  is  usuaLy  semi- 
flexed, and  the  aneurism,  which  is  of  a  saccu- 
lated type,  tends  to  increase  rapidly.  If  the 
main  swelling  is  situated  to  the  front  of  tlie 
vessel,  there  is  danger  later  on  of  the  knee- 
joint  becoming  implicated,  and  neighbour- 
ing bones  carious ;  when  it  extends  pos- 
teriorly, diffusion  is  a  not  uncommon  com- 
plication, and  is  very  likely  to  lead  to  gangrene, 
on  account  of  the  pressure  exercised  not  only 
upon  the  vein,  but  also  upon  the  articular 
liranches  of  the  popliteal  artery,  which  are 
most  important  factors  in  maintaining  the 
collateral  circulation.  The  diagnosis  has 
to  he  made  from  chronic  enlargement  and 
abscess  of  the  glands  in  the  ham,  but  in 
these  there  is  no  disturbance  of  the  circula- 
tion in  the  foot ;  from  bursal  tumours,  by  their 
want  of  mobility  and  pulsation  ;  or  from  solid 
tumours,  e.fj.,  pulsating  sarcoma  of  the  femur  or  tibia,  from 
which  it  can  be  recognised  by  attention  to  the  general  piinciples 
already  described.  In  a  few  instances  spontaneous  cure  has 
resulted  from  the  pressure  of  the  sac  upon  the  artery  above. 

Treatment. — Compression  is  eminently  successful  in  many  of 
these  cases,  whether  applied  in  the  groin  or  by  Esmarch's  method. 
Ligature  of  the  femoral  artery  at  the  apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle  is, 
however,  the  plan  most  commonly  adopted,  and  with  the  greatest 
success.  In  cases  where  either  of  these  methods  have  failed,  or 
where  the  aneurism  has  become  diffuse  or  recurred,  extirpation  of 
the  sac  is  the  best  course  to  adopt. 


Fig.  78.— Popliteal 
Aneurism. 
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Ligature  of  Vessels. 

As  already  mentioned,  arteries  may  need  to  be  ligatured  under 
two  conditions,  either  when  divided  on  the  face  of  a  wound,  or  in 
their  continuity.  We  purpose  to  deal  only  with  the  latter  in  this 
section. 

Ligation  in  continuity  is  an  operation  performed  to  arrest  the 
flow  of  blood  to  the  periphery,  in  order  either  to  check  haemorrhage, 
as  from  a  wound,  or  to  promote  the  cure  of  an  aneurism,  or  to 
diminish  the  rate  of  growth  of  some  tumour,  or  to  beneficially 
influence  some  peripheral  organ  by  reducing  its  blood-supply  (as 
in  tying  the  internal  iliac  for  enlarged  prostate),  or  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  removing  some  vascular  structure,  such  as  the  tongue. 

The  Instruments  needed  are  as  follows :  scalpels,  dissecting 
forceps,  director  or  blunt  dissector,  forcipressure  or  artery  forceps, 
blunt  hooks,  retractors  for  deep  wounds,  aneurism  needle,  liga- 
ture, needles,  and  sutures. 

The  Materia]  to  be  employed  for  the  ligature  has  been  discussed 
elsewhere.  Sulphuro-chromicised  catgut  is  that  most  commonly 
employed,  and  for  its  application  to  an  artery  in  its  continuity 
the  following  plan  may  be  adopted :  A  fine  loop  of  catgut  having 
been  passed  under  the  A'essel  by  means  of  an  aneurism  needle, 
a  prepared  ligature,  consisting  of  three  strands  of  catgut  about 
lo  inches  long,  knotted  together  at  each  end,  is  threaded  through 
the  loop,  which  is  then  withdrawn,  carrying  the  ligature  under 
the  vessel.  The  advantages  of  this  method  are,  that  the  aneurism 
needle  being  threaded  with  such  fine  gut,  passes  easily  and  with- 
out friction,  whilst  the  use  of  the  loop  to  draw  the  ligature  back 
obviates  the  difficulty,  where  the  artery  is  deeply  placed,  of 
threading  the  needle  when  passed  unarmed,  as  is  sometimes 
advised.  The  substitution  of  three  strands  for  a  single  ligature 
distributes  the  pressure  over  a  larger  area,  and  is  considered 
more  certainly  to  effect  occlusion. 

As  to  the  Operation  itself,  the  strictest  asepsis  must  be  main- 
tained, the  skin  and  instruments  being  thoroughly  purified  pre- 
viously. The  artery  must  be  subcutaneously  examined  as  far  as 
is  possible,  so  that  a  suitable  portion  may  be  selected  for  applying 
the  ligature.  An  incision  is  made  cleanly  and  neatly  tlirough  tlie 
skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  and  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  of 
the  necessary  manipulations.  The  various  structures  met  with 
on  the  way  to  the  artery  are  recognised,  and  drawn,  if  need  be,  to 
one  or  the  other  side,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  sheath  of  the  vessel. 
It  is  most  important  that  these  anatomical  landmarks  or  rallying 
points  should  each  be  seen  or  felt  in  order,  so  that  the  operator 
may  not  be  led  astray  or  miss  the  vessel.  Naturally  it  is  easier 
to  find  the  artery  in  the  living  subject  than  in  the  dead,  the 
pulsation  being  of  the  greatest  assistance.  The  sheath,  having 
l)een    exposed,   must   now  be  opened    over  the  situation  of  the 
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artery  by  a  few  delicate  strokes  of  the  knife  ;  a  portion  of  the 
sheath  should  be  picked  up  between  the  blades  of  the  forceps, 
incised  along  the  longitudinal  axis,  and  stripped  off  the  artery, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  back  of  the  knife  towards  the  vessel. 
This  incision  should  be  about  |  inch  in  length,  and  should  open  not 
only  the  general,  but  also  the  special,  sheath  of  the  artery,  if  such 
exist.  Each  side  of  the  incision  in  the  sheath  may  then  be 
grasped  with  catch  forceps,  so  as  to  steady  it,  whilst  the  aneurism 
needle  is  inserted  unarmed,  and  gently  manipulated  up  and 
down,  so  as  to  free  the  vessel  all  round,  a  matter  of  no  great 
difficulty,  if  the  sheath  has  been  fairly  opened,  and  the  white 
glistening  arterial  wall  sufficiently  exposed.  The  ligature  may 
then  be  passed  through  the  eye  of  the  needle  and  carried  round 
the  vessel.  It  is  tied  in  a  direction  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the 
longitudinal  axis,  and  in  doing  so  the  artery  must  not  be  dragged 
out  of  its  sheath,  but  the  ligature  should  be  tightened  by  the  tips 
of  the  forefingers  meeting  upon  it  (Fig.  79).  The  reef-knot  is  all 
that  is  needed  for  security  ;  more  complicated  knots  are  too  bulky 
to  be  recommended. 


Jed  through 


Fig.  79.— Position  of  Fingers  and  Hands  in  tying  Ligature. 

(TlLLMANNS.) 

The  rule  usually  followed  is  to  pass  the  needle/w;«  important  struc- 
tures, such  as  the  vein,  but  really  this  is  a  matter  of  little  importance 
when  the  above  directions  have  been  carefully  carried  out,  and 
especially  in  superficial  vessels.  Should  the  vein  be  accidentally 
punctured,^  the  needle  must  be  at  once  withdrawn,  and  the  puncture 
in  the  vein  carefully  secured  by  ligature,  whilst  the  artery  is  tied 
a  little  higher  or  lower.  In  dealing,  however,  with  the  smaller 
vessels,  where  the  vena>  comites  are  in  close  contact  with  the 
artery,  no  harm  will  attend  their  inclusion  in  the  ligature. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  desirability  of  so  tightening  the 
ligature  as  to  divide  the  inner  and  middle  coats ;  it  is  possible, 
however,  that  in  very  large  trunks  like  the  innominate  it  is  wiser 
only  to  completely  approximate  the  walls  by  some  thick  animal 
substance,  such  as  kangaroo  tendon,  and  not  to  attempt  any 
rupture  of  the  intima. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  all  arteries  are  maintained  in  the 
l)ody  more  or  less  upon  the  stretch,  as  evidenced  by  their  retrac- 
tion within  the  sheath  on  complete  division.     There  must  there- 
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fore  always  be  a  certain  amount  of  longitudinal  tension  upon  any 
part  of  an  artery  to  which  a  ligature  has  lieen  applied  in  its 
continuity,  a  condition  which  may  presumably  prtdispose  to 
secondary  ha:morrhage.  To  obviate  this,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  a  double  ligature  should  be  applied,  and  the  vessel  divided 
between  them.  Tlii,  plan  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  situations 
where  the  arter\  can  be  readily  reached,  but  is  scarcely  feasible  in 
some  of  the  deeper  operations ;  it  is  probable  that  the  results 
thereby  obtained  are  better  than  when  a  single  ligature  is  employed. 

After  -  Treatment.  —  The  ordinary  antiseptic  precautions  are 
taken  in  regard  to  the  wound,  which  should  be  healed  and  all 
stitches  removed  in  eight  days  ;  but  the  patient  must  be  kept  at 
rest  for  some  time  longer  to  allow  the  tissues  to  consolidate, 
especially  in  dealing  with  the  larger  \  essels  and  in  elderly  people. 
When  the  main  trunk  to  one  of  'he  extremities  has  been  tied,  the 
limb  should  be  wrapped  in  coUon-wool  and  slightly  raised,  so  as 
to  assist  venous  return  without  interfering  with  the  arterial 
supply.  If  there  is  any  likelihood  of  gangrene,  as  in  the  lower 
limbs  of  elderly  people,  the  extremity  should  be  thoroughly 
purified,  and  wrapped  in  aseptic  wool  immediately  after  the  opera- 
tion, in  order  to  a\  oid  septic  complications. 

There  are  two  great  dangers  liable  to  follow  the  ligation  of  an 
artery  in  its  '    ntinuity  : 

1.  Secondary  Haemorrhage  {vide  p.  227). 

2.  Qangrene,  which  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes : 
(a)  Fioiu  simple  loss  of  vitality,  the  maximum  amount  of  blood 
transmitted  by  the  collateral  circulation  being  insufficient  to 
maintain  in  life  the  whole  of  the  part  supplied  by  the  vessel 
ligated.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when  the  peripheral  vessels 
are  in  a  condition  of  calcareous  degeneration.  The  tissues  which 
receive  the  smallest  amount  of  blood  die  first,  e.g.,  the  fingers  or 
toes,  or  the  subcortical  white  substance  of  the  brain.  A  severe  loss 
of  blood  after  the  operation,  as  from  secondary  haemorrhage,  is  also 
sufficient  in  some  cases  to  determine  tissue  necrosis.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  always  takes  on  the  dry  form  if  involving  the 
terminal  joints  of  a  limb,  but  in  more  fleshy  parts  it  may  be 
moist,  (h)  Interference  with  the  venous  return,  as  by  injury  to 
the  vein  cluring  operation,  such  as  inclusion  in  the  ligature,  or 
thrombosis  induced  subsequently  by  septic  periphlebitis,  is  very 
likely  to  cause  gangrene,  and  then  it  is  of  the  moist  type  ;  the  in- 
jurious pressure  of  a  tight  bandage,  obstructing  the  venous  circula- 
tion, will  have  a  sim.ilar  effect,  (c)  Injudicious  after-treatment, 
such  as  too  great  elevation  of  the  limb,  the  application  of  cold 
lotions,  an  icebag,  or  hot  fomentations  during  the  period  of 
diminished  vitality  immediately  following  the  operation,  or  even 
an  attack  of  erysipelas  may  also  bring  about  the  death  of  some  of 
the  tissues  involved. 

■     Every  precaution  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
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panprene  as  indicated  above,  and  as  soon  as  there  is  any  sus- 
pKum  of  Its  onset  the  whole  lin,b  must  he  thoroughly  purified 
and  ma.nta.nec!  suhsecjuently  aseptic.  As  a  general  ru^  the 
Treatment  of  asept.c  gangrene  following  ligature  is  expectam  in 
chanicter.  the  parts  be.ng  allowed  to  separate  naturally.  But  if 
there  IS  much  pa.n,  or  any  tendency  to  spread,  or  if  septic 
nusch.ef  ,s  present,  g.v.ng  rise  to  fever  and  genera  disturlmm  e 
.t  .s  vv.ser  e.ther  to  amputate  o„  a  level  with  the  original  wound.' 
-r,  .f  th.s  ,s  near  the  trunk,  as  in  ligature  of  the  femoral  atThe 

oTclLlraar -^  '"'"'"^'  ^'  """^^  ^^^  ""^^^  "«''  ^b°-  ^he  line 

The  Innominate  Artery,  as  already  mentioned  (p.  267),  has  nr,w  l^en  tied 
with  success  on  six  separate  occasions  out  of  a  total  of  tw^ntT-fivroperations 
m\  It  may  l>e  anticipated  that  a  rigid  asepsis  will  enable  surKLms  to  deal  whh 
th,s  vessel    ,n   the   fi.ure   without   the  terrible  mortality  tha"  has  hi  her  o 

Operation.-An  incision  is  made  along  the  lower  third  of  the  anterior  border  of 
he  sterno-mastoid  and  IS  prolonged  downwards  to  sweep  over  the  uppe  I  «e  of 
the ep.sternal  notch.  The  platysma,  the  superficial  and  deep  fascl^K v  Wed 
and  the  anterior  jugular  vein  secured  if  necessary  txJtween^^w  Ik'atures  the 
sterno-mastoid  IS  drawn  outwards,  and,  if  need  be,  its  inner  tcM  I i nous  fibres 
are  divided,  whilst  the  sterno-hyoid  and -thyroid  muscles  are  seared  dose  to 
he  sternum  and  drawn  inwards.  The  sheath  of  the  common  carotdarery  is 
now  laid  bare  and  opened  at  its  lower  part,  so  as  to  expose  the  vesserind 
enable  it  to  be  tied,  and  by  following  this  downwards  the Tnnomfnate  trunkt 
reached.  In  some  cases  it  may  expedite  matters  to  remove  porttons  of  the 
sternum  and  inner  end  of  the  clavicle.  The  right  internri  Sar  and 
innominate  v-eins  he  to  the  outer  side  of  the  vessel,  but  if  S  enS  «l  mav 
project  over  the  artery,  and  must  then  be  drawn  aside  by  retractors  whist  the 
interior  thyroid  plexus  may  course  directly  in  front  of  theTessel'  and  even 
need  to  be  ligatured.  To  the  outer  or  right  side  are  Dl-ired  thp  v4^^.  n 
and  pleural  sac,  and  these  must  be  carefifl!;'  separ^  ^d' tm  the  ar^^vS 
the  needle  is  passed  from  without  inwards',  and  from  below  umvards  A 
oube-curved  aneurism  needle  will  probably  be  required  to  effect  hs  A 
1  road  animal  ligature-..,. ,  a  strip  of  ox-aorta  or  kangaroo-tendon  -hould  1^ 
used  for  his  vessel.  Asepsis  must  be  most  thoroughly  attended  "„  and  ever^ 
means  ado,ned  to  ensure  healing  by  first  intention  ^"«""«^i  '"•  and  every 

Will""""'      <''""l»t»°»--'^""-'"''"""/-  Vertebrals  and    carotids   in  circle   of 

Face  iixdNcck  :  Branches  of  the  two  external  carotids  across  middle  line 
l>mik:  First  aortic  intercostal  UHth  sutierior  intercostal  of  subriavi^n    Lr,«r 
aortic.ntercostals  ..//,  thoracic  branches^f  axillarJTnl   ntL  oSlof  int 
mamS^    ''"'^  'P'«'^'"^  ""^'  P^^*^"'^   '"""  '^'^-"-'  divisions  of  internal 

the^sDo^Twlii^'^  ™^y*^/*^^  ^tor^^oi  two  places,  either  above  or  below 
the  spot  a   which   t  is  crossed  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hvoid  a  nninf 

S^fub^rcl'^TH^r^'^Pr^"  °^  '^«  ^-'h  ce?vic"  verlebra  (Ss- 
saignacs  tubercle).     The  line  of  the  vessel  is  indicated  by  that  drawn  from  the 

nd    hfr   f'l^h''''''"'^  T  '°  ^  point  midway  between 'the  angle  of    h^jaw 

Sh't"h:  li'p^;  ^'o^drSeZyroTd  SrtiSr"'""  ^'"^'  ^'^^  ^  ^  '-^' 

ticawf 'thflilMf.  f 'r-''-^'''''-  "--?"''|^  ^P^"-^''""  ''^  al^^y^  t°  be  chosen  if  prac- 

Slii  cin;h4      Th-  DaM.^r?^''^  ^'  \'^f  corresponding  in   level  to^  the 

L^.ui..,e      {  nc  paiicnt  hca  upon  the  back,  with  the  chin  raised  and  the 
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head  turned  a  little  towards  the  opposite  side.  A  3-inch  incision  is  made  in 
the  line  of  the  vessel,  the  centre  on  a  level  with  the  cricoid  (Fig.  80,  A).  The 
skin,  platysma,  and  fasciae  are  divided,  and  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  defined  as  the  first  rallying-point.  The  deep  fascia  is  incised  along  its 
inner  border,  so  that  it  may  be  drawn  aside  by  a  retractor ;  the  sterno-mastoid 
branch  of  the  superior  thyroid  artery  may  be  divided  at  this  stage,  and  a  vein 
passing  between  the  facial  and  anterior  jugular  may  also  need  to  be  ligatured. 
On  the  inner  side  of  the  wound  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  must  now  be  looked  for, 


-> '  1 


K'l 


1  ^  '] 


w 


J  .ii 


Fig.  80. — Incisions  for  Various  Operations  on  Head  and  Neck 

A,  For  ligature  of  carotid  ;  V,  for  ligature  of  vertebral  artery  ;  B,  for  ligature 
of  subclavian  ;  C,  for  ligature  of  the  first  part  of  the  axillary  ;  M,  for  the 
internal  mammary  ;  H,  for  the  lingual ;  E,  flap  incision  used  in  trephining 
for  meningeal  haemorrhage  ;  F,  flap  incision  for  operations  on  the  roots  of 
the  fifth  nerve. 


^  ' 


trending  forwards  and  upwards  from  under  cover  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  In 
the  angle  formed  by  these  two  structures  the  pulsation  of  the  vessel  should 
be  felt  and  the  sheath  readily  recognised,  with  the  descendens  cervicis 
nerve  upon  it.  It  is  opened  on  the  inner  side,  and  the  artery  well  cleared 
The  needle  is  passed  from  without  inwards,  and  if  the  sheath  has  been 
efficiently  opened,  the  vagus  nerve  will  run  no  risk  of  being  included  in  the 
ligature. 

Ligature  below  the  Omo-hyoid. — The  incision  is  made  in  a  similar  direction  to 
the  above,  but  lower  in  the  neck,  reaching  from  the  cricoid  cartilage  nearly  to 
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the  sterno-clavicular  joint.  The  sterno-mastoid  is  drawn  outwards,  and  per- 
haps the  anterior  fibres  may  need  to  be  divided  ;  the  sterno-hyoid  and  -thyroid 
muscles  are  retracted  inwards  or  divided,  and  the  omo-hyoid  can  usually  be 
drawn  upwards.  The  sheath  is  thus  exposed,  and  opened  on  the  inner  side, 
the  needle  being  passed  as  in  the  previous  operation.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  both  internal  jugular  veins  are  directed  towards  the  right  side  in  the  lower 
part  of  their  course,  and  hence  the  left  vein  is  likely  to  lie  somewhat  in  front 
of  the  artery.  The  inferior  thyroid  veins  may  also  be  met  with,  and  need  to 
he  drawn  aside  or  ligatured. 

The  effects  of  ligature  of  the  carotid  upon  the  brain  are  of  great  mterest  and 
importance.  Statistics  go  to  prove  that  in  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  patients 
operated  on  cerebral  symptoms  manifest  themselves,  either  immediately  in  the 
form  of  syncope  from  cerebral  anaemia,  or  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  from 
cerebral  softening,  causing  convulsions,  coma,  and  even  death.  A  fatal  issue 
is  likely  to  result  in  about  half  the  cases  thus  affected.  Occasionally  a  some- 
what acute  form  of  congestion  of  the  lungs  follows  ligature  of  the  carotid 
within  a  few  hours,  possibly  due  to  interference  with  the  circulation  in  the 
medulla,  or  to  irritation  or  injury  to  the  vagus  or  sympathetics  ;  it  may  run  on 
to  subacute  inflammation,  and  is  best  remedied  by  free  stimulation,  or  even 
venesection. 

Collateral  Cironlation. — Intracranial :  Circle  of  Willis. 

Extracranial :  Communications  across  the  middle  line  of  branches  of  the 
extfu-nal  carotids  and  vertebrals ;  inferior  thyroid  liith  the  superior  thyroid ; 
profunda  cervicis  ^vith  princeps  cervicis  of  occipital ;  superficial  cervical  with 
branches  of  occipital  and  vertebral. 

Ligature  of  the  Internal  Carotid  is  but  rarely  needed,  but  has  beeii  employed 
for  ha;morrhage  and  traumatic  aneurisms.  Any  part  of  the  vessel  may  be  tied, 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  ligature  is  placed  just  above  the  bifurcation.  The  operation 
is  practically  the  same  as  for  securing  the  common  carotid,  but  at  a  higher 
spot.  An  incision  is  made  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  its 
centre  being  nearly  opposite  the  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone  ;  the  muscle  is 
pulled  well  backwards,  and  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  is  now  seen  and 
drawn  up.  The  external  carotid  presents  itself,  and  is  carefully  displaced 
inwards,  and  then  the  internal  carotid  in  its  sheath  appears.  This  is  opened, 
and  the   aneurism  needle  passed  from    the  jugular  vein— /.f.,   from  without 

inwards.  .  -i.rir 

The  Collateral  Circulation  to  the  brain  is  maintained  by  the  circle  of  Willis. 

Ligature  of  the  External  Carotid  is  occasionally  called  for,  the  site  of  elec- 
tion for  applying  the  ligature  being  between  the  superior  thyroid  and  lingual 
branches.  An  incision  is  made  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid, 
J  inches  in  length,  its  centre  corresponding  to  the  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid 
bone.  The  edge  of  the  muscle  is  defined  and  drawn  outwards,  and  the  posterior 
belly  of  the  digastric  sought  for  above,  the  hypoglossal  nerve  lying  just  below 
it.  The  sheath  is  now  opened  below  the  tip  of  the  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid 
and  the  needle  passed  from  without  inwards.  The  operation  may  be  rendered 
exceedingly  difficult  bv  the  presence  of  enlarged  glands  or  veins,  especially  the 
lingual,  facial  and  superior  thyroid,  which  often  lie  directly  in  front  ot  the 
vessel.  The  superior  laryngeal  nerve  is  placed  immediately  behind  it,  and 
must  necessarily  be  avoided. 

Collateral  Circulation.  —  Vide  ligature  of  common  carotid  (extracranial 
portion). 

Ligature  of  the  Lingual  Artery  is  chiefly  needed  in  malignant  disease  of  the 
tongue,  either  with  a  view  to  arrest  the  growth,  or  to  control  haemorrhage,  or 
as  a  preliminary  to  removal  of  the  organ  ;  it  is  also  occasionally  employed 
in  traumatic  cases.  The  vessel  can  be  secured  either  close  to  its  origin  from 
the  external   carotid,    or  in   the   submaxillary   triangle   under  cover   of   the 
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SSs  means  "  ""  '^""°'  '^"'''  "'  "^  "yo-e'""-  are  airf„cl„dedE; 

opposite  siae.     A  crescentic  incision  commencintr  nhnnf   i  i^^u   u  i  , 

external  to  the  symphysis  menti.  and  skTr"Se  ang°f of  the  taw    s  m.'n"' 
he  centre  opposite  the  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone  (Fif  80    m  ^tuI 
integuments  and  platysma  are  divided,  and   the  lower  border  of  tt       u 
maxillary  gland  defined,  and  along  it  the  deep  fascials Yncised      rLtf  ^^^' 
now  drawn  upwards   and  held  oL  the  maTgln'of  IheTaw tith'a  rftractor 

&tr  c   mLcl^U^'T^'^  °P'"^"«  "P  *^^  ^^°""^  *he  two  beUies  o?X 
aigastric   muscle  (M.  bw)  are  seen  converging  to  the   hyoid  bone  (Z),  the 


.■  ^ 


Fig.  81. -Ligature  of  Lingual  Artery.     (Tillmanns  ) 

vein.      The  fibres  of  fhp  V,, -^  „        mylo-hyoid,  and  a  little  lower  the  ranine 
between  the  nerve  and  the^h;S'honf'  "h^"  ^'I''^"^  transversely  midway 

yoiu  Done  defined.     A  small  space  is  now  distinguished  between  that 
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bony  process  and  the  posterior  bellv  of  the  HicraefW,.  i„     u-  u  .u  '~ 

be  feh  ijsting  upon  the  middle  constrictor  pn!f         '  '"  ^^''^^  *¥  artery  can 

the  external  carotid.     The  operation  is  hvnn^    ^'''''^^-  J"'.'  ^'  \  "^^^  f"^"™ 
ijie  operation  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  the  former. 

1  l'^^^n\^X'm.^%e:i\lT:ft^^  ''f  through  a  horizontal  incision, 
the  jaw  immfdiatdyTn  fS  o'f  °hrmaLeLT  T^^^^^  the  lower  border  of 

as  well  as  the  skin  and  fascia  "^^sseter.    The  platysma  will  need  division, 

cniSs?h?/ygon?f  SotT^^^^^^^^  -^^  '^1  -^^'-y  --tus.  and  as  it 

and  fascia,  b^f  must  tTa&„;tSed^^^^ 

a  ;:^^  ribiv'^^i^l  ^'  -  SsEb&;;;^^--sS4^ 

StatTon'be7nfiel]^^rS^^^^^^^ 

i^pS-n^  thXtrs  Jo  ^^^^:^^^^:^]P^ 

and  the  head  turned  to  the  opposite  sfde      ThI  =v;n'  •         ^  '^  '"'^i'  depressed. 
left  Vionri   o„^  „„  ■     •  •         "Pposiie  siae.     itie  skin  is  now  drawn  down  bv  the 

0?  releiine  the  Tin"^  ^  °!  '  '""^"'  '°"«  '"^'^^  °^«^  theclavicle  (Frg  80^  B) 

S.a^edSt?LctabL"hTdaS^  -f-  *°  '^^ 

more  efficiently  protected      The  cen  ri  ^f  f ll  •     •  •         f  ^'''i'^u  J"^,"'^""  ^^'"  '« 
I  inch  to  the  inner  liH^r^f  XT      .        /  ^^  mcision  should  be  placed  about 

liiipliggiiii 

scaleS  Kcle  on IVfirst  rib^'^ThlTuS'  '"'  '^^"'^  clo^vnwards  to  fhe 
the  fin'^er  hnt  nn  o  1  ^  1  ,  The  subclavian  vein  is  situated  in  front  of 
Nsatrn^runJerthepulno^'thrff''  ""'k'"'  '^^  .^''^'y  i'^el^  can  be  detected 
Lse  a  Htt"e  the  corni  n?  th^  K  ^^^'  ^V^^^"  '*•?"''  ^^^  "b-  On  clearing  the 
tot    /hi  1  J      °*^  ^^  brachial  plexus  will  be  seen  above  and  external 

Acronmlsct:  Suprascapular  .vu/,  acronno-thoracic 
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Tlic  Internal  Mammary  Artery  (iMfj.  So,  M)  may  be  exposed  and  tieil  l>s 
dividiiiK  the  intercostal  aponeurosis  and  mnscles  alioiit  a  finder's  breadth  from 
the  outer  ed^e  of  the  sternum.  If  the  vessel  has  been  divided,  and  the  tMids 
have  retracteil,  it  may  be  necessary  to  excise  a  portion  of  costal  cartilage  in 
order  to  secure  both  ends-  a  most  necessary  proceeding,  owiiiK  to  the  freedom  ol 
the  collateral  circulation  and  the  consefjuent  liability  to  continued  hirtnorrhage 

Ligature  of  the  Vertebral  Artery  has  been  undertaken  for  wounds,  foi- 
secondary  h.-rmorrhane  after  ligature  of  the  innominate,  and  in  the  treatmeiil 
of  epilepsy,  but  without  much  permanent  benefit  in  the  last  case.  The  opera 
tion,  though  b>'  no  means  easy,  is  usually  successful  as  far  as  the  immediate 
surgical  procedure  is  concerned.  An  incision  is  made  along  the  lower  half  of 
the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  (Fig.  Ho,  V),  the  platysma  and  deep 
fascia  divided,  a  few  of  the  posterior  fibres  of  the  muscle  itself  incised  if  netd 
be,  antl  its  belly  drawn  well  forwards  The  scalenus  anticus  muscle  is  clearl>- 
(lt;lined,  together  with  the  phrenic  nerve  The  interval  l)etween  it  and  the 
longus  colli  muscle  can  now  be  demonstrated,  with  the  ascending  cervicil 
artery  lying  upon  it.  The  anterior  trans\erse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical 
vertebra  must  l)e  made  out.  Just  below  this  the  vertebral  vessels  are  found 
entering  the  canal  in  the  transverse  process,  and  the  vein,  which  is  placed 
anteriorly,  is  drawn  outwards  to  allow  the  needle  to  lie  passed  from  without 
inwards.  Asa  rule,  a  few  sympathetic  twigs  are  included  in  the  ligature,  and 
the  resulting  contraction  of  tne  pupil  may  (accoriling  to  MacCormac)  Ut- 
looked  upon  as  satisfactory  eviilence  that  the  vertebral  has  been  in  reality 
secured. 

Ligature  of  the  Thyroid  Vessels  Is  sometimes  useil  as  a  means  of  arresting 
the  growth  of  a  goitre. 

The  siipoloi'  thyroid  aitcry  is  tied  by  an  operation  exactly  similar  to  that  for 
the  external  carotid.  The'  incision  along  the  anterior  margin  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  has  its  centre  op^^iosite  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  . 
the  external  carotid  is  defined,  and  the  superior  thyroid  secured  as  it  rises 
from  it. 

The  Infaior  thyivid  aitciy  is  reached  b)  an  incision  along  the  inner  border  of 
the  sterno-mastoid,  extending  ujiwards  from  the  cla\  icle  for  j  inches  This 
muscle  and  the  subjacent  carotid  sheath  are  drawn  outwards,  the  sterno-hyoid 
and  -thyroiil  usually  needing  to  be  divided.  The  transverse  process  of  the  sixth 
cervical  vertebra  is  sought  for,  and  the  vessel  found  passing  inwards  just  below 
it.  It  is  tied  close  to  the  carotid,  and  as  far  from  the  recurrent  nerve  as 
possible. 

The  Axillary  Artery  l)iit  rarely  needs  to  be  tied,  except  for  punctured  wounds, 
and  possiblv  secondary  ha-morrhage  from  the  brachial.  For  aneurism  of  the 
brachial,  oiie  would  nowadays  prefer  the  operation  of  extirpation  if  compres- 
sion fails.  Two  classical  operations  are  described  and  practised  in  classes  on 
operative  surgerv. 

1  Lt^atuic  of  the  first  part  of  the  vessel  is  undertaken  through  a  curved  incision, 
with  its  concavity  njiwards,  extending  from  the  coracoid  process  to  within 
1  inch  of  the  sterno-clavicular  joint,  anil  i  inch  below  the  clavicle  (Fig  So,  C). 
The  clavicular  origin  of  the  pectoralis  major  is  divided,  and  the  costo- 
coracoid  membrane  exposed,  reaching  from  the  upper  border  of  the  pectoralis 
minor  to  the  clavicle.  Sundry  branches  of  the  acromio-thoracic  axis  may  be 
divided  in  this  proceeding,  and  tied,  and  the  trunks  are  then  carefully  traced 
backwards  with  a  director  and  forceps  to  the  main  vessels,  keeping  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  lower  border  of  the  subclav  ins.  The  vein  lies  within  and  below, 
and  the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus  above  and  to  the  outer  side.  The  needle  is 
passed  from  below  upwards.  The  divided  muscular  fibres  should  be  subse- 
quently sutured  together. 

Guthrie  recommended  that  the  vessel  should  be  tied  through  an  incision  in 
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tho  course  of  the  artery  dividin/^  the  pectoralis  major,  and  certainly  for  a 
punctured  wound  this  is  the  most  desiraiile  proceeding,  as  any  part  of  the 
vessel  can  thus  be  reached. 

2..  Linature  of  the  tliiiU  f^irt  of  the  aiiciy  is  performed  from  the  axilla.  The 
arm  is  fully  abducted,  and  the  surgeon  stands  between  it  and  tho  body.  An 
incision  is  made  in  the  course  of  the  vessel  at  the  junction  of  the  anterior  and 
middli;  thirds  o(  the  space  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  axillary  folds 
(I'ij,'  H2,  A).  The  inner  l)order  of  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle  is  clearly  defined, 
and  forms  the  first  rallying-point  ;  it  is  drawn  slij^htly  outwards,  and  the 
nu'ilian  nerve,  with  the  muscuio-cutaneous  trunk,  at  once  comes  into  view  On 
(irawinf^  these  inwards,  the  artery  itself  is  seen,  with  the  vein  to  the  inner 
side,  tof,'ethcr  with  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  The  needle  is  passed  from 
the  vein. 

Collateral  Circulation. — If  above  the  acromio-thoracic,  the  saine  as  for  the 
third  ])art  of  the  subclavian  (c/ 1'.). 

if  above  the  subscapular  anci  circumflex:  Lon;^  thoracic  and  intercostals 
U'illi  thoracic  branches  of  subscapular ;  suprascapular  and  posterior  scapular 
ti'illi  scapular  branches  of  sul)scapular ;  suprascapular  and  acromio-thoracic 
iiiilli  posterior  circumflex  in  the  deltoid. 

If  hel(.)w  the  circumflex,  same  as  for  ligature  of  brachial  above  the  superior 
profunda — i.e.,  posterior  circumflex  niith  superior  profuntia  in  the  deltoid. 


Fig.  82. — Incisions  kok  tvinc,  the  Aktkkiks  of  the  Arm. 

A,  Third  part  of  the  axillary  ;  B,  brachial ;  C,  brachial  at  the  liend  of  the 
elbow;  D,  upper  third  of  n\dial  ;  G,  midtlle  third  of  ulnar;  II  and  F, 
lower  thirds  of  radial  and  ulnar. 


an  incision  in 


The  Brachial  Artery  may  need  to  be  ligatured  for  haemorrhage  from  the 
palmar  arches,  or  from  a  wound  in  the  forearm  or  about  the  elbow,  for 
aneurisms,  or  f<jr  arterio-venous  wounds  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  It  may  be 
tied  in  one  of  two  places  ; 

I.  At  the  Middle  of  the  Upper  Arm. — The  arm  is  held  away  from  the  siiie  at  a 
right  angle,  with  the  hand  supine,  but  with  no  support  beneath  it.  The  surgeon 
is  either  placed  between  the  arm  and  the  trunk,  or  may  stand  above  the  arm  and 
bend  over  it  to  operate.  An  incision  2  inches  long  is  made  in  the  line  of  the 
vessel  along  the  inner  border  of  the  biceps  muscle  (Fig.  82,  13),  and  the  thin 
fascial  investment  of  the  liml)  divided.  The  inner  edge  of  the  muscle  is  clearly 
exposed,  and  by  drawing  it  slightly  forwards  the  median  nerve  is  brought  into 
view,  and  perhaps  the  basilic  vein.  The  nerve,  which  is  at  this  spot  crossing 
the  artery  from  without  inwards,  is  drawn  aside,  and  the  sheath  of  the  vessel 
found  beneath  it.  The  artery  is  separated  from  its  vena-  comites,  and  the 
ligature  passed  and  tied. 

The  operation  is  by  no  means  always  an  easy  one,  as  there  are  many  traps 
into  which  the  beginner  may  fall  Thus  the  median  nerve  may  cross  behind 
the  vessel  instead  of  in  front  of  it  ;  the  basilic  vein  may  lie  over  its  situation, 
and  be  mistaken  for  it ;  or  there  may  he  a  high  division,  and  two  trunks,  usually 
lying  close  together,  must  then  be  sought  for  instead  of  one.  The  most  common 
mistake  consists  in  not  recognising  the  biceps  muscle,  and  in  seeking  for  the 
artery  behind  its  proper  situation 
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2.  At  the  Bend  of  the  Elbow.— An  oblique  incision  is  made,  about  2  inches 
long,  parallel  to  the  inner  border  of  the  biceps  tendon,  and  the  centre  cor- 
responding to  the  fold  of  the  elbow  (Fig.  82.  C).  The  wound  should  be  placed 
at  about  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  to  the  axis  of  the  limb,  and  to  the  outside 
of,  and  neady  parallel  to,  the  median  basilic  vein,  which,  if  seen,  must  be  drawn 
inwards.  The  bicipital  fascia  is  now  incised,  and  the  artery  with  its  veuT 
comites  exposed  in  the  loose  fat,  the  median  nerve  being  well  away  on  the 
inner  side.     The  needle  is  passed  from  within  outwards 

Collateral  Circulation.  -If  above  the  origin  of  the  superior  profunda,  pos- 
terior circumflex  in  deltoid  with  ascending  branches  of  superior  profunda 
elbowSnt         °"^''"  °^  '^^  inferior  profunda,  the  anastomoses  around  the 

The  Ulnar  Artery  rarely  needs  ligature  except  for  palmar  haemorrhage  or 
direct  wounds_  In  the  former  case  the  artery  can  easily  be  secured  just  above 
the  wrist,  in  the  latter  case  by  enlarging  the  original  wound.  The  followine 
stereotyped  operations  are  described,  but  are  more  often  seen  in  the  examina 
m^n  r?^"!  ?i^  dead-house  than  in  the  operating  theatre.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  line  of  the  artery  is  from  the  centre  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to 
the  radial  side  of  the  pisiform  bone. 

frnmf»!/fl  ^''"^T^"  incision  about  I  inch  in  length  is  made  directly  upwards 
from  the  flexu-e  of  the  wrist  in  the  line  of  the  vessel  (Fig.  82.  F)  The  deen 
fascia  is  opened  ;  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  drawn  to  tL  inner  side 
and  the  vessels  are  then  seen,  accompanied  by  the  nerve  which  lies  to  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  artery  If  possible,  the  vens  comites  should  be  separated 
fi  ir'"''!''  'n  the  ligature.  The  aneurism  needle  may  perhaps  be  passed 
from  within  outwards  but  this  is  a  matter  of  no  special  imp^tance  in  dealing 
with  such  a  superficial  vessel.  ^ 

2.  In  the  Middle  of  the  Fovamn.-An  incision  is  made  along  a  line  drawn  from 

trr^tZTm^^\°^n^  ''^u^  '^^-  '''^^'  <^°"'^y'^  '°  '^^  "-^dial  side  of  the  pisi- 
ZZl  ?J  l^-  ^''  ^^•-  T*'*'  >'"'*^  ""^  indicating  the  intermuscular  septum 
between  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  flexor  sublimis  digitorum  is  then  sought 
for  and  opened  up;  it  is  often  very  slightly  marked,  and  maybe  difficult  to 
r^  if  fu  ■  1  *^^  correct  interspace  has  been  opened,  the  surgeon  is  directed 
towards  the  ulna,  and  readily  finds  the  vessels  under  cover  of  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris.  with  the  nerve  lying  a  little  way  to  the  inner  side.  The  most  common 
^ortfnn^,''n?'itl'  fl  ge"'ng  too  far  to  the  radial  side,  and  in  separating  various 
f.n!  ^  •  ^'1°''  subhmis.  or  in  passing  between  it  and  the  palmaris 
longus.  Occasionally,  even  when  the  correct  interspace  has  been  entered  a 
beginner  may  pass  beyond  the  vessels,  and  find  himself  between  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris  and  the  flexor  profundus. 

The  extreme  upper  limit  of  the  ulnar  artery  can  also  be  reached  through  an 
oblique  incision  extending  along  the  upper  border  of  the  pronator  teres  thus 

rSrSi^n  ^ThTbrachia!.  °'  ^'^  ^''"^  ^^"*^-^"'^^^'  ^°^^^)'  ^^  ^-^P^-^ 

The  Eadial  Artery  will  require  ligature  under  similar  circumstances  as  the 
ulnar.  The  line  of  the  vessel  extends  from  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow 
to  the  in  erspace  at  the  wrist  between  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  and  the 
rip?rrfhl°H  rT-  \  *''^"  *"'"^'  outwards,  and  may  be  felt  beating  in  the  space 
?enHr,n«nf^^  T^  anatomists  as  •  la  tabatiere  '  (or  snuff-box)?  between^the 
tendons  of  the  extensor  primi  and  secundi  internodii  muscles 

1.  At  the  Back  0/ the  fi^mahe  vessel  may  be  secured  by  opening  up  the  above- 
mentioned  intertendinous  hollow,  where  the  artery  is  foun^  coursing  onvvarcL 
hp  f^nH.'^  *  v^^  interosseous  space.  An  oblique  incision  is  made  between 
£sP  n? ?if  •  'l^*^"'^'"g  f"^"""  'he  ^'-^'^^  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  to  the 
henLfh  .Sf  t-  ""f^T^^^  ^°"^r  J^^  '■^'^'^l  ^^hi  is  found  superficially 
K^W  v-f'f'  ^"''•^  ^T  '"^'^^  °^  *^^  '■^'^•^^  "^••ve-  A  deeper  layeVof  fascia 
is  then  divided,  passing  between  the  tendons,  and  beneath  it   the  artery  is 
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exposed,  crossing  the  incision  obliquely.  The  surgeon  must  be  careful  not  to 
open  the  synovial  sheaths  accompanying  the  tendons,  or  some  stiffness  of  the 
movements  of  the  thumb  may  result. 

2  Above  the  Wrist,  a  vertical  incision  is  made  in  the  line  of  the  vessel 
(Fig.  82,  E),  which  is  found  after  division  of  the  fascia  between  the  supinator 
longus  and  flexor  carpi  radialis.  The  radial  nerve  has  passed  to  the  dorsum 
ere  this,  and  if  any  nerve  filaments  are  seen  they  are  derived  from  the  external 
cutaneous.     A  small  superficial  vein  usually  lies  over  the  artery. 

j.  In  the  Middle  or  Upper  Third  of  the  Forearm  an  incision  is  made  in  the  line 
of  the  vessel  (Fig.  82,  D),  and  the  inner  boruer  of  the  supinator  longus  muscle 
sought  for  and  retracted.  The  vessels  are  found  under  cover  of  this  struc- 
ture, with  the  radial  nerve  to  the  outer  side,  though  separated  by  an  interval 
above. 

Ligatnre  of  the  Abdominal  Aorta  has  been  undertaken  in  eleven  instances  for 
severe  primary  or  secondary  haemorrhage,  or  for  diffuse  inguinal  or  iliac 
aneurism,  when  no  other  method  of  treatment  was  practicable.  All  these 
cases  have  proved  fatal,  though  one  patient  operated  on  by  Monteiro  in 
South  America  survived  till  the  tenth  day.  It  has  not  been  performed  since 
the  introduction  of  strict  antisepsis ;  and  masmuch  as  the  fatal  issue  was  in 
most  instances  evidently  due  to  septic  contamination  of  the  wound  and 
secondary  hemorrhage,  and  as  the  operation  has  certainly  been  successful  in 
animals,  it  is  possible  that  we  may  ytt  be  able  to  chronicle  a  satisfactory 
result  as  a  triumph  of  modern  surgery. 

Two  distinct  plans  of  operation  have  been  followed,  viz.,  the  trans-peritoneal, 
and  the  extra-  or  retro-peritoneal.  The  latter  method,  performed  through  a 
lateral  incision  on  the  left  side,  reaching  from  the  tip  of  the  tenth  rib  down- 
wards, and  involving  the  stripping  forward  of  the  peritoneum  and  its  contents, 
is  both  difficult  and  dangerous  ;  and  inasmuch  as  we  need  not  fear  opening  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  there  now  remains  no  occasion  for  such  a  complicated  dis- 
section. The  trans-peritoneal  operation  consists  in  opening  the  abdomen  through 
an  incision  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line,  having  the  umbilicus  on  a 
level  with  its  centre.  The  intestines  are  retracted  on  either  side,  and  the 
posterior  layer  of  the  serous  membrane  covering  the  aorta  carefully  divided  ; 
there  is  then  no  difficillty  in  passing  a  ligature  around  the  vessel.  Possibly 
the  same  precaution  to  prevent  excessive  backflow  of  blood  would  be  advisable 
as  in  tying  the  innominate,  viz.,  to  secure  one  or  more  of  the  common  iliac 
trunks  in  addition ;  such  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  establishment  of 
the  collateral  circulation. 

The  Common  Iliac  Artery  extends  for  a  distance  of  2  inches  from  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  aorta  opposite  the  left  side  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra 
to  the  front  of  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis.  It  may  be  reached,  as  the  aorta, 
by  two  methods,  the  trans-  and  the  retro-peritoneal. 

In  the  retro-peritoneal  operation  (Mott's  method)  a  curved  incision  is  made 
through  the  abdominal  parietes  similar  to  that  for  ligaturing  the  external  iliac, 
but  extending  higher  (Fig.  83,  A).  The  muscles  and  fascia  transversalis  are 
carefully  divided,  and  the  peritoneum  with  its  contents  stripped  up  and  held 
out  of  the  way  with  a  broad  retractor.  The  ureter  which  crosses  the  artery  is 
usually  carried  forwards  with  the  peritoneum.  The  vessel  is  now  sought  for, 
carefully  cleaned,  and  a  ligature  passed  from  right  to  left  (of  the  patient)  on 
both  sides  of  the  body,  the  vein  lying  behind  the  artery  on  the  right  side,  and 
behind  and  internal  to  it  on  the  left.  A  similar  method,  known  as  Marcellin 
Duval's  operation,  may  be  undertaken  through  an  incision  (Fig.  83,  B)  5  inches 
long,  which,  commencing  about  i^  inches  from  the  pubic  spine,  runs  parallel 
to,  and  a  little  way  above,  I'oupart's  ligament  for  ij  inches,  and  then  is  directed 
at  right  angles  to  the  ligament  towards  the  umbilicus.  After  the  division  of 
the  abdominal  muscles  the  operation  is  performed  in  the  same  way  as  the 
above,  and  is  perhaps  better  inasmuch  as  the  artery  lies  almost  directly  behind 
the  incision. 
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The  trans-peritoneal  plan  has  already  been  undertaken  with  success  in  a  few 
cases,  and  will  probably  entirely  supersede  all  other  methods.  An  incision  is 
made  in  the  median  line  from  the  symphysis  to  the  umbilicus  (Fif,'.  83,  C),  ih<i 
peritoneum  opened,  the  intestines  retracted,  the  vessel  sought  for  and  exposed 
Dy  an  incision  through  the  posterior  layer  of  the  parietal  peritoneum,  and  a 
ligature  passed  and  tied.  The  operation  need  not  be  a  difficult  one,  but  the 
ureter  which  crosses  the  artery  just  above  the  bifurcation  must  be  carefully 
avoided. 

Collateral  Circulation  after  Ligature  of  Common  Iliac  Artery.— Blood  reaches 
the  external  iliac  and  its  branches  by  means  of  the  anastomoses  of  the  lumbar 
arteries  with  the  circumflex  iliac,  and  of  the  superior  epigastric,  lumhars,  and 
intercostals  ii<ith  the  superficial  and  deep  epigastric.  The  internal  iliac  and  its 
branches  is  supplied  by  the  union  of  (a)  the  lumbar  branches  with  the  ilio- 
lumbar ;  (b)  the  middle  sacral  tvith  the  lateral  sacral ;  (c)  the  retro-pubic  anns- 
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83. — Incisions  for  Operations  on  Lower  Part  of  Abdomen 
AND  Thighs. 


A,  Mott's  incision  for  tying  common  iliac  artery  ;  B,  Marcellin  Duval's  incision 
for  the  same;  C,  incision  for  trans-peritoneal  ligature  of  iliac  arteries ; 
D,  incision  for  excision  of  hip  by  the  anterior  method ;  E,  inguinal  colo- 
tomy ;  F,  Abernethy's  modified  operation  for  ligature  of  external  iliac ; 
G,  .\stley  Cooper's  incision  for  same;  H,  ligature  of  femoral  artery  at 
apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle  ;  K,  ligature  of  femoral  artery  in  Hunter's  canal. 

tomosis  of  the  two  obturator  arteries  ;  and  (d)  the  communications  of  the  pudic, 
haemorrhoidal,  and  vesical  trunks  with  those  of  the  opposite  side. 

Ligature  of  the  Internal  Iliac  Artery  is  occasionally  performed  for  haemor- 
rhage from,  or  aneurism  of,  one  of  its  branches,  the  gluteal  being  that  most 
commonly  affected,  and  lately  has  been  recommended  as  a  means  of  diminish- 
ing the  size  of  an  enlarged  prostate.  The  trunk  is  a  short  one,  at  most 
li  inches  in  length,  and  is  best  reached  by  opening  the  abdomen  in  the  middle 
line  below  the  umbilicus,  pushing  aside  the  intestines,  and  searching  for  the 
bifurcation  of  the  common  iliac.  The  posterior  layer  of  the  peritoneum  is  then 
carefully  incised,  the  ureter  avoided,  and  an  armed  aneurism  needle  passed 
without  wounding  the  vein. 

The  Collateral  Circulation  is  the  same  as  that  given  for  the  internal  iliac 
division  of  the  common  iliac. 
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The  Olnteal  Artery  occasionally  needs  to  be  secured  at  its  point  of  emergence 
from  the  pelvis  through  the  upper  part  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen. 
This  spot  IS  indicated  by  the  junction  of  the  inner  and  middle  thirds  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  top  of  the  great  trochanter. 
An  incision  is  made  in  the  direction  of  this  line,  i.e.,  along  the  fibres  of  the 
^jhiteus  maximus,  which  are  separated  and  held  apart.  The  deep  fascia 
beneath  this  muscle  is  then  opened  up,  and  the  space  between  the  gluteus 
medius  and  pyriformis  defined.  Through  this  the  upper  margin  of  the  sacro- 
sciatic  notch  can  be  detected,  as  also  the  pulsation  of^  the  artery.  The  vessel 
must  be  secured  as  deeply  as  possible  on  account  of  its  early  division.  It  is 
always  a  troublesome  dissection,  and  possibly  in  most  cases  it  would  be  wiser 
to  secure  the  trunk  of  the  internal  iliac. 

The  Sciatic  and  Fadic  Arteries  seldom  require  to  be  tied,  but  may  be  reached 
opposite  the  ischial  spine,  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  thirds  of  a 
line  drawn  from  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  tuber  ischii.  An 
incision  is  made  over  this  spot  about  5  inches  in  length,  corresponding  in 
direction  to  the  fibres  of  the  gluteus  maximus,  which  are  separated  and  well 
retracted.  The  spine  of  the  ischium  and  lower  border  of  the  pyriformis  should 
now  be  recognised,  and  the  vessels  and  nerves  seen  emerging  from  the  foramen. 
The  pudic  vessel  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  sciatic  ;  the  ligature  is  passed  as 
high  as  possible. 

The  External  Iliac  Artery  is  probably  more  commonly  tied  than  any  other 
artery  of  this  magnitude  in  the  body,  and  if  proper  precautions  are  taken,  a 
successful  result  may  be  confidently  anticipated.  The  trunk  of  the  vessel 
measures  from  34  to  4  inches  in  length  ;  it  has  but  few  branches,  and  those 
situated  low  down,  whilst  it  is  easily  accessible  in  any  part  of  its  course.  Its 
position  is  indicated  by  the  lower  two-thirds  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  aorta  to  midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spine  and  the 
symphysis  pubis,  i.e.,  to  a  point  a  little  internal  to  the  middle  of  Poupart's 
ligament. 

Many  suggestions  as  to  the  best  means  of  reaching  the  artery  have  been 
made,  and  both  trans-  and  extra-peritoneal  methods  have  been  adopted.  It  is 
so  readily  secured,  however,  by  the  latter  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  open  the 
peritoneum.     There  are  two  chief  forms  of  extra-peritoneal  operation  : 

Astlcy  Cooper's  Operation. — An  incision  is  made  parallel  to  the  outer  half  of 
Poupart's  ligament,  commencing  a  little  to  the  mner  side  of  its  centre,  and 
iJ  inch  above  it,  i.e.,  over  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  and  extending  upwards 
and  outwards  to  about  i  inch  internal  to  the  anterior  superior  spine  (Fig.  83,  G). 
The  external  oblique  aponeurosis  is  divided  along  this  line,  and  the  exposed 
lower  margins  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles  arching  over 
the  inguinal  canal  are  drawn  upwards  by  retractors.  The  transversalis  fascia 
and  loose  subperitoneal  fat  are  now  opened  with  forceps  and  director,  and  the 
vessel  is  felt  pulsating  immediately  under  the  finger.  It  is  very  important  not 
to  damage  either  the  epigastric  or  circumflex  iliac  arteries  during  this  manipu- 
lation, since  they  are  most  essential  factors  in  establishing  the  collateral  circu- 
lation, whilst  the  circumflex  iliac  vein  crossing  the  main  trunk  from  without 
inwards  must  also  be  avoided.  The  needle  is  passed  from  within  outwards, 
the  ligature  tied,  and  the  divided  muscular  and  aponeurotic  structures  brought 
accurately  together  by  buried  sutures. 

Abmicthy's  Modified  Operation  is  that  more  commonly  performed.  The 
incision,  about  4  inches  in  length,  extends  from  a  point  ij  inches  within  and 
above  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  just  external  to,  and  J  inch  above,  the 
middle  of  Poupart's  ligament  (Fig.  83,  F).  Through  this  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  external  oblique  is  divided  along  the  course  of  its  fibres,  as  also  the  internal 
obli<iue  and  transversalis.  The  transversalis  fascia  is  now  carefully  incised  ; 
it  varies  immensely  in  thickness,  being  sometimes  well  developed,  but  is  occa- 
sionally so  attenuated  as  to  be  scarcely  recognisable,  and  in  such  cases  the 
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peritoneum  may  unintentionally  be  opened.  In  the  present  day  this  is  an 
accident  of  slight  importance,  the  wound  bein^  readily  closed  by  a  continuous 
suture,  and  no  harm,  as  a  rule,  resulting.  The  fingers  are  now  intrtxiuced  into 
the  wound,  and  the  peritoneum  and  its  contents  stripped  from  the  iliac  fossa, 
and  drawn  inwards  and  forwards,  where  they  are  Kept  out  of  the  way  by  a 
broad  spatula.  In  the  space  thus  opened  one  can  see  the  iliacus  muscle 
covered  by  its  fascia,  and  to  its  inner  side  the  rounded  outline  of  the  psoas. 
The  vessels  lie  to  the  inner  border  of  this,  and  can  usually  be  readily  kiund, 
enveloped  in  a  fascial  sheath,  with  the  genito-crural  nerve  coursing  over  it,  and 
perhaps  some  lymphatic  glands  upon  it.  The  artery  is  separated  from  the 
vein  which  lies  to  tne  inner  side,  and  the  needle  passed  from  within  outwards 
If  the  transversalis  fascia  has  not  been  properly  opened,  it  is  quite  pxjssible  to 
strip  it  up  together  with  the  peritoneum,  and  carry  the  vessels  forwards  with 
it,  when  they  may  be  found  under  cover  of  the  spatula. 

On  comparing  the  two  operations,  we  are  very  distinctly  in  favour  of  the 
latter  plan.  Hy  Coojier's  method  the  artery  is  tied  very  close  to  important 
collateral  branches,  whilst  but  a  small  portion  of  the  trunk  is  exposed,  so  that 
if  that  is  diseased  and  unsuitable  for  the  application  of  a  lig<ature  no  further 
choice  is  possible.  In  Abernethy's,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vessel  is  tied  well 
away  from  collateral  branches,  and  if  the  exposed  portion  of  the  trunk  is 
diseased,  the  common  iliac  can  be  reached  and  secured  without  much  difficulty 
by  extending  the  incision  upwards.  As  to  the  greater  tendency  to  hernia 
stated  to  exist  in  this  method,  this  may  have  been  the  case  in  pre-antiseptic 
days,  when  the  muscles  were  not  sutured  for  fear  of  retaining  septic  discharges; 
but  careful  asepsis,  the  use  of  buried  sutures,  and  the  possibility  of  doing 
without  drainage  tubes  should  render  such  a  sequela  improbable. 

Collateral  Circulation  —Anterior  set :.  Superior  epigastric  of  internal  mammary, 
lumbar,  and  lower  intercostals  with  superficial  and  deep  epigastric  in  sheath  of 
rectus. 

Posterior  set :  Gluteal  and  sciatic  with  internal  and  external  circumflex  and 
first  perforating  of  profunda  at  back  of  great  trochanter  (crucial  anastomosis). 

External  set :  Ilio-lumbar  and  gluteal  with  deep  and  superficial  circumflex 
iliac  and  ascending  branch  of  external  circumflex. 

Internal  set :  Obturator  with  internal  circumflex  ;  and  terminal  divisions  of 
internal  pudic  j./V/i  superficial  and  deep  external  pudic. 

The  Common  Femoral  Artery  is  but  rarely  ligatured,  except  as  a  preliminary 
measure  in  amputation  at  the  hip-joint,  since  the  number  of  branches  arising 
from  it  is  likely  to  interfere  with  its  sound  occlusion.  In  other  circumstances 
calling  for  this  operation  it  is  better  practice  to  tie  the  external  iliac.  It  may 
be  reached  by  a  vertical  incision  over  the  line  of  the  vessel,  extending  both  a 
little  above  and  below  Poupart's  ligament.  The  superficial  lymphatics  and 
veins  must  be  carefully  avoided,  the  cribriform  fascia  divided,  the  sheath 
exposed  and  opened,  and  the  ligature  passed  from  the  inner  side. 

Collateral  Circulation, — Internal  set :  Obturator  with  internal  circumflex,  and 
internal  pudic  with  external  pudic. 

External  set :  Circumflex  iliac  tuith  ascending  branch  of  external  circumflex. 

Posterior  set :  Gluteal  and  sciatic  with  internal  and  external  circumflex,  and 
first  perforating  ;  comes  nervi  ischiadici  with  perforating  of  the  profunda  and 
muscular  of  popliteal. 

The  Superficial  Femoral  Artery  is  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  midway 
between  the  anterior  superior  spine  and  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the  tuberosity 
of  the  internal  condyle,  the  limb  being  flexed,  abducted,  and  a  little  everted. 
It  may  be  secured  at  '  the  site  of  election,'  i.e.,  at  the  apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle, 
or  in  Hunter's  canal. 

Ligature  at  the  Apex  of  Scarpa's  Triangle. — A  4-inch  incision  is  made  in  the 
line  of  the  artery,  the  centre  being  about  4  inches  (or  a  hand's  breadth)  below 
Poupart's  ligament  (Fig.  83,  H).     The  integument  and  fasciae  are  divided,  the 
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inner  border  of  the  sartorius  exposed,  and  the  sheath  found  immediately  behind 
this,  the  muscle  beinx  tlrawn  siiKhtly  outwards,  and  the  middle  cutaneous 
nerve  bemf?  perhaps  brouRht  into  view  A  muscular  l)ranch  to  the  sartorius 
may  I'e  met  with  at  this  spot,  and  should  be  separately  ligatured  The  vein  is 
placed  at  this  spot  behind  the  artery,  so  that  the  needle  may  be  passed  either 
way,  special  care  beinx  taken  to  keep  it  close  to  the  vessel. 

Collateral  Cironlatlon— External  circumflex  tvitli  lower  muscular  of  femoral, 
annstomotica  magna,  and  superior  articular  of  popliteal. 

I'rofundja  femoris  by  its  perforating  and  terminal  branches  with  the  muscular 
and  articular  branches  of  femoral  and  popliteal. 

LiHittmc  in  Hunter's  Canal— An  incision  4  inches  in  length  is  made  along  the 
line  of  the  artery  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh  (Fig.  83,  K).  The  internal 
cutaneous  nerve  and  long  saphena  vein,  if  seen,  should  be  drawn  aside  The 
sartorius  is  exposed  by  division  of  the  fascia  lata,  its  fibres  running  down- 
wards and  inwards.  If  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  is  to  be  tied,  the  inner 
border  should  be  looked  for,  and  the  muscle  itself  drawn  outwards  ;  whilst  if 
the  operation  is  directed  to  the  lower  half,  the  outer  border  should  be  defined. 
and  the  muscle  retracted  inwards.  The  aponeurotic  covering  of  Hunter's 
canal  is  now  in  view,  stretching  between  the  adductor  longus  and  vastus 
internus ;  it  is  incised,  and  the  sheath  of  the  vessel  found  below  it,  with  the 
nerve  to  the  vastus  internus  lying  to  its  outer  side,  the  long  saphenous  nerve 
crossing  it  from  without  inwards,  and  the  vein  passing  behind  it,  to  become 
external  lower  down.  The  needle  may  be  passed  in  either  direction,  and  the 
ligature  should  not  be  placed  too  low  on  account  of  the  contiguity  of  the  an.-w- 
toniotica  magna.  A  common  mistake  made  by  students  in  tying  this  artery 
on  the  dead  subject  is  to  burrow  down  along  the  vastus  internus  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  vessels  ;  this  is  to  be  avoided  by  always  keeping  close  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  sartorius  until  Hunter's  aponeurosis  is  clearly  visible 

Collateral  Circulation  is  maintained  through  the  profunda  and  its  branches. 

The  Popliteal  Artery  may  bo  tied  either  above,  just  after  it  has  passed 
through  the  adductor  opening,  or  below,  in  the  depths  of  the  popliteal  space 
but  preferably  in  the  former  situation.     Neither  operation  is  often  required. 

The  upper  part  is  reached  by  an  incision  on  the  inner  side  made  when  the  leg 
IS  fully  abducted  and  everted  parallel  to  and  just  behind  the  tendon  of  the 
adductor  magnus  (Fig.  84).  The  internal  saphenous  vein  and  sartorius  muscle 
must  be  drawn  backwards,  and  on  opening  the  deep  fascia  the  adductor  tendon 
IS  seen  and  hooked  forwards,  whilst  the  semimembranosus  which  lies  pos- 
teriorly is  kept  out  of  the  way  by  a  suitable  retractor.  The  artery  is  found 
lying  close  to  the  bone,  and  surrounded  with  a  good  deal  of  loose  connective 
tissue  immediately  behind  the  adductor  tendon.  The  vein  is  usually  seen  on 
the  outer  side,  and  is  here  very  thick  and  dense,  so  that  it  can  in  the  dead 
subject  be  readily  mistaken  for  the  artery. 

The  lou'cr  part  is  tied  through  an  incision  in  the  middle  line  of  the  popliteal 
space,  dividing  the  deep  fascia,  and  drawing  out  of  the  way  the  heads  of  the 
gastrocnemius  muscle,  and  the  internal  popliteal  nerve.  The  vein  is  superficial 
to  the  artery,  and  is  found  by  following  the  short  saphenous  trunk.  The  needle 
IS  passed  from  the  inner  side. 

Collateral  Ciroulatioa  is  maintained  by  the  anastomoses  around  the  knee- 
joint. 

The  Posterior  Tibial  Artery  but  seldom  requires  to  be  ligatured  excepting 
for  ha>morrhage,  or  on  the  face  of  amputation  stumps  ;  hence  the  operations 
described  below  are  rarely  seen  away  from  the  dead-house.  The  line  of  the 
vessel  IS  indicated  by  one  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  popliteal  space  to 
midway  between  the  internal  malleolus  and  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the 
OS  calcis.  ■" 

I.  I-n  the  Middle  of  the  Calf.— The  leg  is  placed  on  its  outer  side,  and  flexed, 
and  an  incision  4  inches  long  is  made  a  finger's  breadth  behind  the  inner 
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border  of  the  tibia  (Fig.  84).  dividing  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  the 
lonu  saphena  vein  and  nerve  being  drawn  aside  if  necessary.  The  tibial  oriKin 
of  the  soleus  is  thus  exposed,  and  incised  directly  towarcls  the  tibia,  until  the 
fibrous  aponeurosis  on  its  deeper  surface  is  met  with.  This  having  been  cm 
through  the  muscle  is  drawn  backwards  with  the  retractor  and  the  vessels, 
ensheathed  in  a  deep  layer  of  fascia,  are  seen  lying  on  the  flexor  longus 
digitorum,  and  with  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  to  the  outer  side.  The  ven;r 
comites  are  separated,  if  possible,  and  the  ligature  passed  from  the  nerve 
Sometimes  the  above-mentioned  aponeurosis  is  in  the  substance  oi  the  soleus, 
and  a  thin  layer  of  muscular  fibres  exists  on  its  inner  aspect. 

2  III  the  Lowev  Third  of  the  LeR.-  An  incision  is  made  midway  between  the 
tendo  Achillis  and  inner  border  of  the  tibia.  The  skin  and  fasciae,  including 
the  upper  part  of  the  internal  annular  ligament,  are  divided,  and  the  vessels 


Fig.  84.— Incisions  for  Ligature  of  the  Poi'liteal  and  Posterior 

Tibial  Arteries. 

seen  lying  on  the  flexor  longus  digitorum,  with  the  nerve  behind  and  to  the 

outer  side.  ,  .    1        i.u  r 

3.  Behind  the  Malleolus-  \n  incision  is  made  about  a  finger  s  breadth  trom 
the  malleolus,  curving  round  its  lower  border.  The  deep  fascia  (or,  as  it  is 
here  termed,  the  internal  annular  ligament)  is  divided  over  the  vessels  between 
the  tendons  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum  and  flexor  proprius  polhcis,  and  the 
artery  is  then  readily  cleared  and  ligatured.  The  sheaths  of  the  tendons 
should  not  be  opened. 

The  Anterior  Tibial  Artery  is  found  along  a  line  stretching  from  a  point 
midway  between  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  and  the  head  of  the  fibula  above,  to  the 
central  point  between  the  two  malleoli  lielow.     It  may  be  tied  in  three  situations 

I  In  the  Upper  Third  of  the  Leg-  An  incision  is  madeexactly  in  the  line  of  the 
artery  (Fig  85),  and  the  deep  fnsria  incised.     The  intermuscular  space  between 
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the  tibialis  anticus  and  the  extensor  communis  digitorum  is  opened.  The 
vessel  lies  between  these  muscles  upon  the  interosseous  membrane,  the  anterior 
tibial  nerve  being  to  the  outer  side. 

2.  In  the  Middle  0/  the  Leg.  The  same  inter- 
muscular space  is  opened,  being  indicated  here  by 
a  ilefinite  white  line.  The  vessels  lie  between  the 
til)ialis  anticus  and  the  d«jeply  placed  extensor 
proprius  pollicis,  the  nerve  usually  lying  on  the 
artery  and  needing  to  be  drawn  aside. 

3.  In  the  Loii'er  Third  of  the  Lep.  -Xn  incision  is 
made  in  the  line  of  the  artery,  reaching  upwards 
for  three  inches  from  a  point  just  above  the  ankle. 
The  deep  fascia  and  upper  part  of  the  annular 
ligament  are  divided,  and  the  vessel  is  found  en- 
shcathed  in  a  mass  of  fatty  tissue  between  the 
tendons  of  the  tibialis  anticus  and  of  the  extensor 
proprius  pollicis,  the  nerve  lying  to  the  outer 
side. 

The  Doraalis  Pedis  Artery  extends  from  the 
centre  of  the  line  between  the  two  malleoli  to 
the  interval  between  the  bases  of  the  first  two 
metatarsal  bones.  An  incision  is  made  in  this  direc- 
tion (Fig.  85),  the  deep  fascia  opened,  and  the  vessel 
foiuid  placed  deeply  between  the  extensor  proprius 
pollicis  and  the  innermost  slip  of  the  extensor  brevis 
(iigitorum.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  find,  and  for 
practical  purposes  the  best  plan  would  be  to  divide 
the  vessel  by  an  incision  extending  to  the  bones, 
and  then  pick  up  and  tie  the  bleeding  ends. 


Ligature  of  Anterior 
Tibial  anij  Dorhalis 
I'KDis  Arteries, 


The  Peroneal  Artery  can  be  reached  through  an  «  i 

incision  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  centre  ^'"''    °5-  -Incisions    for 
of  the  fibula,  the  leg  being  laid  on  its  inner  side. 
The  outer  edge  of  the  soleus  is  defined  and  drawn 
inwards,  the   lower   fibres  of  attachment   to   the 
fibula    being    divided    if   necessary.      The   flexor 

longus  pollicis  is  thereby  exposed,  and  incised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow 
the  surgeon  to  reach  the  postero-internal  border  of  the  fibula ;  the  artery  is 
then  readily  found  lying  in  an  osseo-aponeurotic  canal. 
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Thrombosis. 

By  Thrombosis  is  meant  intravascular  coagulatic.i  in  any  part  of 
the  circulatory  system.  Normally  the  blood  remains  in  a  fluid  con- 
dition, owing  to  some  interaction  between  it  and  the  vessel  walls, 
the  character  of  which  is  not  yet  fully  established.  Any  factor 
producing  a  disturbance  of  this  normal  equilibrium  may  determine 
thrombosis,  and  any  part  of  (the  vascular  tract  may  be  affected 
by  it,  whether  the  heart,  arteries,  veins,  or  capillaries.  We  have 
discussed  already  some  of  the  conditions  associated  with  capillary 
or  arterial  thrombosis ;  what  follows,  whilst  referring  primarily  to 
venous  thrombosis,  is  also  in  a  measure  true  of  the  other  forms. 

The  Causes  of  venous  thrombosis  may  be  arranged  under  three 
headings  : 

(i)  Changes  in  the  vessel  walls,  as  a  result  of  which  the  integrity 
of  the  endothelium  is  disturbed — e.g.,  injury  (either  division,  rup- 
ture, puncture,  or  contusion),  inflammation,  or  degeneration  (as 
in  varicose  veins). 

(2)  Changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  whereby  its  coagula- 
bility is  increased.  Excess  of  excretives,  as  after  pregnancy 
during  removal  of  the  uterine  walls,  may  have  this  effect,  or  the 
presence  of  toxines  or  ptomaines  arising  from  bacterial  activity. 
Hence  septic  diseases  are  commonly  associated  with  thrombosis. 
Great  loss  of  blood  up  to  a  half  of  the  whole  amount  in  the  body 
also  increases  its  coagulability,  but  excess  of  leucocytes,  as  in 
leukaemia,  has  the  opposite  effect.  A.  E.  Wright  has  shown  that 
the  percentage  of  calcium  chloride  in  the  blood  is  an  important 
factor.  If  0"6  per  cent,  of  this  salt  is  present,  coagulation  is 
hastened,  and  he  has  proposed  to  reduce  the  loss  of  blood  during 
operations  to  a  minimum  by  injecting  into  the  rectum  half  an 
hour  previously  a  pint  of  warm  water  containing  in  solution 
2  oz.  of  this  salt.  In  one  or  two  cases  in  which  we  have  seen  it 
used,  it  appears  to  have  been  efficacious,  but  whether  it  will  be 
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generally  applicable  is  doubtful,  since  it  might  also  lead  to  coagu- 
lation in  unwished-for  localities.  ^"-Bu 
(3)  Diminished  rate  of  the  blood  stream  will  tend  to  produce  throm- 
bosis ,f  some   other   condition   is   also  present  to  determine  it. 
Lister  showed  years  ago  that  blood  can  remain  fluid  for  a  long 
time  if  kept  in  a  test-tube  formed  of  a  suitable  length  of  a  veiri 
wall ;  but  when  ei  her  of  the  preceding  factors  is  present,  a  re- 
tardation  of  the  blood  stream  would  materially  assist  in  causing 
coagulation,     fhus,   when   a   vein   becomes  pressed  upon  by  a 
tumour  the  obstruction  to  the  blood  flow  produces  a  clot  at  the 
spot  whare  the  integrity  of  the  wall  is  interfered  with.     After 
fevers,  such  as  typhoid  or  rheumatic,  where  the  character  of  the 
blood  IS  somewhat  altered  and  the  action  of  the  heart  is  weakened 
by  changes  in  the  muscular  fibres,  the  defective  vis-a-tergo  causes 
a  retardation  of  the  flow  m  the  veins,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
intravenous   pressure   is   diminished,   and    the   valves   are    only 
partially  pushed  back,  spaces  being  left  behind  them  in  which  the 
blood  stagnates.     Coagulation  is  probably  determined  by  some 
slight  injury  or  pressure  which  is  not  noticed  by  the  patient,  or  by 
some  lessened  vitality  of  the  wall  of  the  vein,  or  by  disintegration 
of  the  leucocy  es  and  setting  free  of  fibrin  ferment  owing  to  the 
defective  circulation.     The  clots  thus  formed  behind  the  valves 
gradually  increase  in  size  until  the  whole  lumen  of  the  vessel  'is 
obstructed.     The  white  leg  of  pregnancy  is  sometimes  induced  in 
the  same  way,  although  it  ,s  probable  that  in  many  cases  the 
coagulum  extends  to  the  femoral  vein  from  the  uterine  plexuses. 

1  he  Character  of  the  clot  varies  according  to  whether  it  is 
deposited  slowly  or  is  due  to  a  rapid  coagulation  of  the  blood.  In 
the  former  case  the  so-called  White  Thrombus  is  met  with,  which 
is  formed  upon,  and  adheres  to,  the  vessel  wall,  and  grkdually 
increases  by  fresh  deposit  of  fibrin  until  it  entirely  blocks  the 
umen  of  the  vessel.  As  to  the  method  of  formation  of  this 
thrombus  many  diff-erent  opinions  have  been  given.  Zahn  by 
experimentally  irritating  the  veins  of  the  mesentery  or  to^igue 
of  a  rog,  saw  the  thrombus  formed  from  what  he  imagined  was 
a  collection  of  leucocytes,  which  adhered  to  the  injured  soot 
and  after  a  time  losmg  their  definition  and  outline,  were  changed 

r?pnS".T'f  "''''';•  ^^*^'  researches,  however,  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  formative  elements  in  a  white  thrombus  are  not 

W„o?nl';  ^"f  '^^   '°""^/'l  ha^matoblasts  of  Hayem,  or  the 

blood  plates  of  Bizzozero,'  those  minute  colourless  elements  of 

the  blood  which  only  become  apparent  on  special  preparation.     If 

Tc  oMHr^''  "V^'i^^^P."^^^^  ^'^  ^"^^"Sled  in  tSe  mesE^s  of 
he  clot    t  is  termed  a  Mixed  Thrombus;  the  more  rapid  its  for- 

iXu     '"^  ^'^f  ?  ^^^  """''?^''  °^  '^^  corpuscles  present.     Should 

lit,  rTln"''^-?  ^  'VT™J"  ""  ^"•"'  ^'  ^^^^'  '^^  t°tal  division  or 
''^f  "If'  -^"ordinary  Red  Thrombus  is  produced,  which  a',  first  is 
not  adherent  to  the  wall,  but  becomes  so  later  on,  especially  at  its 
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Use  Tiiii^il^pe  of  clot  is  usually  found  post-mortem,  capping 
-.nv  white  clot  which  has  formed  previously.  ,    ,•  .  , 

TlTe  Effects  of  thrombosis  may  be  considered  as  local,  distal,  or 

^TolTuv  the  following  conditions  may  obtain:  (a)  The  clot 
mav  bf  o;inized  into  connective  tissue,  a  fibrous  cord  replacmg 
^v'^ss^f  in    the    same   way    as  was    describe^  for^^^^^^^ 

I'erm'aTbrre^SXfr^^^^^^^  clo^-  or  of  the 

may  soften,  disintegrate,  and  be  washed 
away  in  minute  particles  into  the  cir- 
culation.     If  this  is  unattended  with 
sepsis,  no   harm   need   follow;    but  if 
septic  in  origin,  an  abscess  may  form 
locally,  and  from  this  septic  phlebitis 
may  spread  along  the  vein  and  give  rise 
to   diffuse   suppuration,   together  with 
general   pyemia,      (d)   The   clot   may 
shrink  or  become  loosened  m  an  ampulla 
of  a  varicose  vein,  forming  a  fibrinous 
mass  which  may  subsequently  be  infil- 
trated with   calcareous  particles,  con- 
stituting a  vein  stone  or  Phlebohth. 

DistaUy,  congestion  of  the  terminal 
veins  is  caused  by  the  obstruction  to 
the  circulation,  and  if  a  main  trunk  is 
affected,  oedema  of  the  limb  follows, 
and  possibly  ulceration  or  gangrene. 
In  favourable  cases  the  collateral  cir- 
culation is  soon  established  by  the  open- 
ing up  and  dilatation  of  other  venous 
channels,  which  after  a  time  become 
somewhat  varicose,  and  if  situated 
superficially  are  often  very  prominent 
J    u  •     e      Thnc;    \{  the  common  femoral  or  external  iliac  vein 

ll^bU  "us,  Ld  ™,.inTwi.h'  th^e  san,e  ,.anch  on  .he  opposUe  s* 
llrSt-lstntepftion  in/only  mii.e  portions  are  s.t  free.  .l,e, 


Fig  86. —Thrombus  and 
Embolus.  (Keen  and 
Whitf  ) 

A,  Thrombus  in  situ ;  B,  em- 
bolus detached  from  the 
same. 
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are  filtered  off  by  the  lungs  or  kidneys,  and  no  symptoms  need  be 
caused.  If,  however,  a  large  portion  is  detached,  urgent  symp- 
toms of  dyspnoea  and  even  death  occur  from  obstruction  to  the 
pulmonary  vessels.  If  the  clot  becomes  septic  and  fragments 
conveying  organisms  are  carried  into  the  circulation,  pyaemia  is 
the  result,  being,  however,  preceded  in  the  portal  area  by  pyle- 
phlebitis— i.e.,  suppurative  phlebitis  of  the  portal  trunks  in  the 

The  Clinical  Signs  and  Treatment  of  venous  thrombosis  are  the 
same  as  for  phlebitis  {q.v.). 

Embolism. 
An  Embolus  is  the  term  applied  to  any  foreign  body  which 
travels  for  a  greater  or  less  distance  in  the  bloodvessels  until  it 
becomes  lodged  within  them  and  causes  obstruction.  There  are  four 
main  varieties  of  embolus  met  with  in  practice  :  {a)  Simple  Emboli, 
e.g.,  blood-clot,  granulations  or  fibrinous  vegetations  from  the 
cardiac  valves  after  acute  endocarditis,  atheromatous  plates,  air- 
bubbles  (p.  230),  fat  globules  (p.  363),  etc.  (b)  Infective  Emboli 
consist  of  either  zooglcea  masses  of  bacteria  or  disiiitegrated 
portions  of  blood-clot  carrying  micro-organisms  and  originating 
a  pygemic  abscess  wherever  they  lodge,  (c)  Malignant  Emboli 
are  formed  by  portions  of  some  malignant  growth,  from  ^yhich  the 
various  secondary  deposits  originate ;  such  are  met  with  more 
frequently  in  the  sarcomata  than  in  the  carcinomata.  (d)  Parasitic 
Emboli  also  occur,  such  as  the  ova  and  scolices  of  the  T^snia 
echinococcus,  and  the  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis. 

Emboli  may  be  detached  from  the  heart,  veins,  or  arteries, 
although  necessarily  they  are  never  arrested  in  a  systemic  vein, 
but  only  in  the  arteries  or  portal  vein.  They  are  of  all  sizes, 
and  the  character  of  the  resulting  symptoms  depends  much  on 
this.  A  large  embolus  started  in  a  peripheral  vein  usually  lodges 
in  one  of  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  may  cause 
instant  death  ;  a  smaller  one  is  arrested  in  one  of  the  terminal 
arterioles  of  the  lung,  whilst  minute  ones  will  very  possibly  pass 
through  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  and  become  impacted  in  the 
systemic  vessels. 

Effects  of  an  Embolus.— The  Local  effects  of  the  lodgment  of 
a  simple  embolus  consist,  firstly,  in  the  deposit  of  fibrin  upon  it, 
rendering  the  obstruction  complete  as  far  as  the  first  collateral 
branch;  organization  of  the  thrombus  usually  follows,  although 
occasionally  it  may  disintegrate  and  disappear.  Under  these 
circumstances  a  weak  spot  may  be  left  in  the  arterial  wall,  from 
which  an  aneurism  is  subsequently  developed.  The  local  effects 
of  infective,  malignant,  and  parasitic  emboli  are  dealt  with  else- 
where. 

The  Distal  effects  of  embolic  obstruction  depend  entirely  on  the 
relation  of  the  vessel  blocked  to  the  surrounding  circuU.'     1. 
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(i)  Should  the  embolus  be  lodged  in  an  artery  which  gives  off 
anastomotic  branches  between  the  point  of  obstruction  and  the 
final  capillary  circulation,  a  transient  anaemia  is  all  that  will 
occur  in  most  cases.  If  the  artery  is  small,  or  goes  to  unimportant 
structures,  no  symptoms  need  arise  from  this ;  but  if  the  vessel  is 
large,  or  supplies  delicate  and  important  tissues,  serious  results 
may  follow  even  a  temporary  arrest  of  the  circulation-  thus 
embolus  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  always  causes  per- 
manent blindness,  although  the  retina  still  lives. 

(2)  Should  the  embolus  block  what  Cohnheim  calls  a  'ter- 
minal artery  •  (i.e.,  one  with  no  anastomosis  between  the  embolus 
and  the  terminal  capillaries),  or  a  vessel  with  insufficient  collateral 
circulation,  and  should  the  veins  from  the  part  be  valved  so  as  to 
prevent  reflux  of  blood,  the  obstruction  will  lead  to  death  of 
at  any  rate,  a  portion  of  the  anaemic  region— «,g-,,  gangrene  in  a 
limb,  or  white  or  yellow  softening  in  the  brain. 

(3)  Should  a  terminal  artery  be  blocked  and  venous  reflux  be 
possible,  the  temporary  anaemic  area  soon  becomes  engoreed 
with  blood  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead  to  extravasation,  and  a 
firm  solid  patch  of  a  dark  red  colour,  wedge-shaped,  and  with 
Its  apex  towards  the  embolus,  known  as  a  haemorrhagic  infarct 
results.  In  soft  tissues,  such  ^s  the  brain,  venous  regurgitation  of 
this  type  results  in  destruction  of  the  affected  part,  which  comes 
to  resemble  an  apoplectic  clot ;  but  in  firmer  structures  the  infarct 
torms  a  solid  mass  undergoing  various  reparative  changes,  which 
result  in  the  formation  of  a  depressed  cicatrix  containing  a  few 
haematoidm  crystals.  The  conditions  necessary  for  the  production 
of  an  infarct  are  met  with  in  the  spleen,  kidney,  brain,  and  certain 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  ;  in  the  liver  the  anastomosis  is 
generally  too  free  to  allow  of  its  formation,  although  it  has  been 
known  to  occur. 
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Effects  of  the  Lodgment  of  Emboli  on  Various  Organs. 

In  the  Brain,  the  middle  cerebral  artery  is  most  commonly  blocked,  resulting 
m  immediate  hemiplegia,  which  may  be  almost  entirely  recovered  from  but 
common  y  leaves  some  impairment  of  function.    In  children  the  symptoms  are 
less  marked,  but  aneurism  of  the  affected  vessel  occasionally  follows     In  the 
central  Artery  of  the  Retina,  sudden  total  and  irremediable  blindness  is  pro- 
duced; the  branches  of  the  vessels  are  seen  to  be  almost  empty,  the  retina 
becomes  oedematous,  the  macula  alone  retaining  its  normal  colour,  being  seen 
as  a  cherry-red  spot,  contrasting  markedly  with  the  pallid  oedematous  tissues 
around.     Vision  is  never  restored.     In  the  Inng,  fatal  dyspnoea  results  from 
obstruction  to  a  large  vessel ;  whilst,  if  a  smaller  one  is  blocked,  a  certain 
amount  of  pain  and  dyspnoea  is  produced,  followed  by  the  formation  of  an 
mlarct,  as  indicated  by  dulness,  bronchial  breathing,  and  bronchophony     In 
the  Liver,  an  embolus  of  the  hepatic  artery  causes  sudden  hypochondriac 
pain,  and  perhaps  a  passing  glycosuria.     The  portal  vein  is  also  sometimes  the 
site  ot  an  embolus,  which  is,  however,  usually  of  a  septic  nature,  and  gives  rise 
to  pyaemic  symptoms  (pylephlebitis).     In  the  Spleen,  a  sudden  pain  in  the  left 
hypochondrium  is  noticed,  the  organ  becomes  enlarged,  and  a  considerable  rise 
of  temperature  may  follow.     In  the  Kidney,  sudden  pain  in  the  loin  and  a  tem- 
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porary  haematuria  constitute  the  main  effects.  In  the  Intestine  localized 
ulceration  or  extensive  gangrene  is  likely  to  follow,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
vessel  obstructed.  In  the  Limbi,  the  emboli  usually  lodge  at  the  bifurcations 
of  main  vessels,  often  saddling  across  the  fork,  and  obstructing  both  branches. 
Sudden  pain  may  be  felt  at  the  spot,  shooting  downwards,  and  either  recovery 
or  gangrene  ensues  (p.  68). 

FUebitis. 

Phlebitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  vein  wall,  may  arise  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  surgical  practice.  The 
following  forms  may  be  described  : 

1.  Simple  Phlebitis,  in  which  a  more  or  less  localized  inflam- 
mation of  the  wall  of  a  vein  is  attended  by  thrombosis ;  it 
extends  for  a  variable  distance  up  and  down  the  vessel,  but 
usually  not  further  than  the  next  patent  branches,  (a)  It  may 
arise  froni  injury,  either  subcutaneous  or  open,  or  from  the  con- 
tinued irritation  of  a  tumour  or  aneurism  ;  (b)  it  may  be  idiopathic 
in  nature,  and  then  usually  attacks  the  larger  veins  of  the  lower 
extremity,  or  vessels  which  have  been  long  subject  to  varix, 
especially  in  gouty  individuals.  The  blood  usually  clots  first  in 
one  of  the  pouches  or  ampullae,  or  behind  a  valve,  {c)  It  may 
also  follow  as  a  sequela  of  primary  thrombosis  ;  or  (d)  it  may  be 
induced  by  an  inflammation  of  the  tissues  around  the  vein  (peri- 
phlebitis), usually  of  septic  origin. 

2.  Infective  Phlebitis  is  a  much  more  serious  condition,  inas- 
much as  the  thrombus  resulting  therefrom  is  always  invaded  by 
micro-organisms,  and  the  disease  is  often  of  a  spreading  type.  It 
was  this  form  of  phlebitis  which  in  the  old  days  so  commonly 
followed  operations,  and  made  surgeons  fear  any  interference  with 
veins ;  it  has  now  been  almost  banished  as  a  sequela  of 
surgical  operations  by  antisepsis,  and  there  is  no  more  fear  of 
dealing  with  veins  than  with  any  other  tissue  of  the  body.  It  may, 
however,  arise  (a)  in  traumatic  cases  where  asepsis  has  not  been 
attended  to  or  has  failed,  the  organisms  invading  the  clot  which 
lies  in  the  open  mouth  of  the  vein  ;  or  (b)  as  a  result  of  septic 
periphlebitis,  as  in  wounds,  or  more  commonly  in  septic  inflam- 
mation of  bones,  such  as  when  a  septic  mastoiditis  leads  to 
disease  of  the  mastoid  emissary  vein  and  of  the  lateral  sinus. 
The  usual  results  are  localized  or  spreading  suppuration  in  the 
course  of  and  around  the  vein,  and  general  pyaemia,  (c)  It 
may  also  be  induced  by  auto-infection  of  the  clot  present  in 
simple  phlebitis. 

The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  phlebitis  shows  nothing  unusual ; 
the  walls  of  the  vein  are  congested  and  thickened,  and  the 
endothelial  lining  hypertrophied ;  the  thrombus  contained  in  the 
vessel  is  in  one  of  the  conditions  described  under  thrombosis. 
If  infected,  the  clot  becomes  soft  and  disintegrated,  resembling 
dirty-looking  pus  ;  a  localized  abscess  may  form,  and  the  suppu- 
ration extends  for  some  distance  along  and  around  the  vein.     In 
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the  more  favourable  cases  the  spread  of  the  infection  may  be 
limited  by  the  terminal  portions  of  the  clot  remaining  firm  and 
unaffected. 

The  Symptoms  of  inflammation  of  a  superficial  vein  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  The  vessel  becomes  swollen,  hard,  and  painful, 
with  localized  enlargements  or  knobs  corresponding  to  the  valves, 
or  to  the  pouches  in  varicose  veins.  The  skin  over  them  may  be 
dusky  and  congested,  and  there  may  be  some  oedema  of  the 
region  from  which  the  blood  flowing  in  the  vein  is  gathered ; 
this,  however,  rarely  amounts  to  much,  as  collateral  circulation  is 
always  abundant.  If  suppuration  occurs,  the  signs  of  a  localized 
abscess  are  noted  ;  on  opening  this,  care  must  be  devoted  to 
maintaining  the  part  aseptic  in  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  occurrence  of  spreading  inflammation  and  pyaemia. 

When  the  deeper  veins  are  involved,  it  may  be  impossible  to 
detect  them  on  palpation,  but  the  acute  deeply-seated  pain  and 
marked  oedema  are  characteristic  evidences  of  what  has  occurred. 
The  oedema  is  of  a  more  or  less  solid  character,  similar  to  what  is 
seen  in  '  white  leg,'  in  which  probably  lymphatic  obstruction  plays 
a  part.  Occasionally  there  is  marked  swelling  of  the  whole  hmb, 
but  without  subcutaneous  oedema.  Obliteration  of  the  vessel, 
and  any  of  the  local,  distal,  dr  general  processes  detailed  under 
thrombosis  (p.  292)  may  result. 

The  onset  of  Septic  Spreading  Phlebitis  is  marked  by  fever  and 
rigors,  whilst  the  local  signs  are  more  severe,  and  the  oedema  is 
more  extensive,  and  more  rapid  in  its  onset. 

Treatment  of  Simple  Phlebitis. — The  limb  must  be  kept  abso- 
lutely at  rest  to  limit  the  inflammation,  and  to  prevent  the 
detachment  of  emboli,  and  also  elevated  to  assist  venous  return. 
Locally  hot  belladonna  fomentations  may  be  applied,  or  the 
parts  may  be  painted  with  glycerine  and  extract  of  belladonna, 
swathed  in  a  thick  layer  of  cotton-wool,  and  lightly  bandaged. 
The  patient  should  be  kept  on  an  unstimulating,  though 
nutritious,  diet,  and  the  general  health  attended  to.  When 
every  sign  of  inflammation  has  subsided,  and  sufficient  time 
has  been  allowed  for  the  absorption  or  organization  of  the  clot 
(six  to  eight  weeks),  massage  may  be  commenced,  to  assist  in 
the  removal  of  oedema  and  local  thickening,  and  an  elastic 
bandage  may  be  serviceable  in  restoring  the  circulation.  If 
abscesses  form,  they  must  be  dealt  with  antiseptically. 

Symptoms  of  Spreading  Septic  Phlebitis  should  be  treated,  if 
possible,  by  placing  a  ligature  between  the  disintegrating  clot  and 
the  heart,  and  scraping  or  washing  out  the  septic  mass ;  thus  in 
septic  thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus,  following  suppuration  in 
the  middle  ear,  the  internal  jugular  vein  should  be  ligatured,  the 
lateral  sinus  opened,  and  the  clot  removed.  Of  course,  such 
treatment  is  only  feasible  in  cases  where  a  single  trunk  is  afifected. 
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Varicose  Veins,  or  Variz. 

A  vein  is  said  to  be  varicose,  or  in  a  condition  of  varix,  when  it 
has  become  permanently  dilated,  with  thickening  and  more  or  less 
tortuosity  of  its  walls.  The  superficial  veins  of  the  leg,  especially 
the  internal  and  external  saphena,  are  those  perhaps  most  commonly 
affected ;  the  spermatic  veins  are  often  in  a  similar  condition, 
constituting  what  is  known  as  a  varicocele  (Chapter  XXXVII.), 
whilst  piles  are  primarily  due  to  varicosity  of  the  inferior  haemor- 
rhoidal  veins  (Chapter  XXXIII.).  We  shall  here  only  deal  with 
the  first  of  these  three  manifestations. 

Causes. — Varix  is  induced  by  any  condition  which  leads  to  a 
frequently  repeated  or  more  or  less  permanent  distension  of  a  vein, 
such  as  prolonged  standing,  as  in  those  serving  behind  counters ; 
the  pressure  of  tight  garters,  especially  if  worn  below  the  knee ; 
prolonged  or  forcible  exertion  of  the  limb,  as  possibly  in  cyclists, 
whereby  the  blood  is  driven  from  the  deeper  into  the  more  super- 
ficial veins  ;  the  pressure  of  a  pregnant  or  displaced  uterus,  or  of 
a  pelvic  tumour ;  or  obstruction  to  and  occlusion  of  the  deeper 
veins.  Any  abnormal  communication  between  an  artery  and  a 
vein  also  causes  varicosity,  from  the  inability  of  the  latter  to  with- 
stand the  arterial  blood  pressure  {vide  Aneurismal  Varix,  p.  238). 
Moreover,  chronic  constipation  often  hinders  the  return  of  blood 
from  the  lower  limbs,  whilst  inherited  weakness,  or  the  relaxation 
of  system  due  to  sedentary  habits,  must  also  be  looked  on  as 
predisposing  causes.  The  tendency  to  varix  increases  with  age 
till  the  middle  period  of  life  is  reached. 

When  a  vein  has  become  varicose,  and  its  walls  thickened,  the 
valves  become  incompetent,  and  the  whole  superincumbent 
weight  of  the  blood  tends  in  the  lower  extremity,  by  the  force  of 
gravity,  to  still  further  increase  the  mischief. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — To  the  naked  eye  a  varicose  vein  in  an 
early  stage  appears  thickened,  distended,  and  tortuous ;  as  a  rule, 
the  walls  are  so  thick  that  the  vein  when  cut  across  does  not 
collapse,  but  presents  a  gaping  mouth  ;  the  valves  shrink  and 
atrophy,  thus  becoming  functionally  useless.  After  a  time  the 
walls  become  further  stretched  and  irregularly  expanded,  forming 
pouch-like  dilatations,  which  become  very  obvious  under  the 
attenuated  skin,  to  which  they  are  often  adherent.  In  many  of 
these  cases  the  walls  of  the  distended  veins  become  exceedingly 
thin  and  easily  rupture.  Microscopically,  the  change  consists  in 
a  transformation  of  the  normal  structures  of  the  vein  wall  into 
fibro-cicatricial  tissue.  The  tunica  media  is  mainly  affected,  most 
of  the  muscular  fibres  disappearing,  whilst  the  tunica  intima 
is  but  little  changed,  and  the  adventitia  thickened.  In  the 
pouches  the  middle  coat  is  atrophied,  and,  indeed,  is  often  com- 
pletely absent. 
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Olinical  History. — The  enlarged  veins  are  seen  ramifying  under 
the  skin  with  a  more  or  less  tortuous  and  serpentine  course 
(Fig.  87),  and  often  feel  thickened.  One  or  more  veins  may  lie 
affected,  and  the  tortuosity  may  be  at  parts  so  marked  as  to  con- 
stitute large  clusters  of  dilated  vessels,  which  look  bluish  under 
the  attenuated  skin.  Occasionally  the  smaller  vessels  are  mainly 
implicated,  and  then  great  numbers  of  them  may  be  involved. 

The  Effects  of  this  condition  are  very  varied.  The  circulation 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  leg  may  be  impaired,  especially  that  of 
the  skin.  The  limbs  feel  heavy  and  painful,  and 
after  standing  or  exercise  there  is  usually  a  little 
oedema  of  the  ankles.  Congestion  of  the  skin 
often  follows,  appearing  as  minute  reddish 
punctae,  corresponding  to  the  papillae ;  these 
subsequently  run  together  and  form  brownish 
patches  of  pigmentation.  Eczema  is  frequently 
induced  by  the  irritation  of  these,  as  by  rough 
and  coarse  trousers  or  dirt,  and  may  terminate 
in  actual  ulceration.  Any  lesion,  such  as  a 
scratch  or  abrasion,  instead  of  healing  readily 
under  a  scab,  tends  to  spread  and  form  an  ulcer. 
Injury  to  thb  vein  may  lead  to  thrombosis  and 
spontaneous  cure,  but  coagulation  sometimes 
occurs  idiopathically  in  the  pouches,  and  the 
clot  may  subsequently  shrink  and  form  a  small 
fibrinous  or  calcareous  mass,  known  as  a  '  phle- 
bolith.'  Gouty  persons  with  varicose  veins  are 
especially  prone  to  attacks  of  phlebitis.  Occa- 
sionally the  dilated  pouch  of  a  varicose  vein 
gives  way,  and  an  alarming  gush  of  blood  results; 
the  same  may  occur  from  the  extension  of  ulcera- 
tion through  the  vein  wall.  The  blood  under 
these  circumstances  is  derived,  not  only  from 
the  lower,  but  also  from  the  upper  end,  inas- 
FiG.  87.  — Varix  ok  much  as  the  valves  have  become  incompetent ; 
Internal  Saphena.  a  column  of  blood  extending  from  the  right 
auricle  is  thus  tapped  near  its  lower  end,  and, 
unless  prompt  precautions  are  taken,  the  patient's  life  may  be 
lost. 

The  Treatment  of  varicose  veins  may  be  described  as  palliative 
and  radical. 

Palliative  Treatment  consists  in  removing  any  source  of  obstruc- 
tion in  the  shape  of  tight  garters,  in  limiting  the  amount  of  stand- 
ing, and  in  the  application  of  either  an  elastic  stocking  or  an 
indiarubber  bandage.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  well  open,  and 
the  general  health  attended  to.  Eczema  may  be  treated  by  the 
application  of  soothing  and  drying  ointments,  e.g.,  ung.  zinci 
benzoatis ;  or  if  the  skin  is  chronically  infiltrated  and  thickened, 
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by  the  use  of  weak  tarry  applications,  e.g.,  ol.  Rusci  (i  part  to 
4  of  vaseline),  or  of  ichthyol  (10  or  15  per  cent,  in  vaseline). 
Varicose  ulcers  may  be  treated  on  ordinary  principles,  or  by 
Unna's  method  (p.  57) ;  but  repair  is  often  delayed  till  the  veins 
have  been  dealt  with  by  operation. 

Radical  Treatment  consists  in  the  excision  of  the  distended  veins. 
It  may  not  be  practicable  to  remove  them  entirely,  but  if  the 
largest  and  most  prominent  are  taken  away,  the  others  tend  to 
shrink  and  disappear.  There  are  two  chief  plans  of  doing  this : 
(a)  Small  portions  are  removed  at  several  different  situations. 
The  skin  is  pinched  up  over  the  vein,  and  incised  by  transfixion  ; 
the  vessel  is  usually  bared  by  this  means,  but  may  need  a  little 
cleaning.  An  aneurism  needle  is  passed  beneath  it,  and  the  vein 
isolated  sufficiently  to  allow  of  its  being  grasped  by  two  pairs 
of  forceps,  and  divided  between.  Each  end  is  now  freed,  and 
drawn  out  of  the  wound  as  far  as  possible ;  it  is  then  ligatured 
and  removed.  Probably  2|  inches  of  vein  may  be  taken  away 
through  a  i-inch  incision.  The  wound  is  sutured  without  drainage 
and  dressed,  (b)  Large  incisions  are  made,  perhaps  6  inches  or 
more  in  length,  through  which  larger  clusters  of  veins  may  be 
dealt  with.  The  wound  should  not  lie  over  the  most  dilated  parts 
of  the  vessel,  as  there  the  skin  is  often  thin  and  unhealthy,  but 
should  be  curved  so  as  to  include  as  much  sound  skin  as  possible 
whilst  crossing  the  vessels  once  or  twice.  When  the  incision 
has  reached  the  level  of  the  veins,  it  is  easy  to  follow  them  out 
with  the  scissors.  All  collateral  branches,  especially  the  deep 
ones,  must  be  secured,  and  this,  in  fact,  constitutes  the  great 
advantage  of  the  operation,  viz.,  that  so  many  anastomosing 
channels  are  obliterated.  More  recently  a  simpler  procedure  has 
been  advocated  by  Trendelenburg,  viz.,  the  removal  of  a  portion 
of  the  internal  saphena  high  up,  so  as  to  break  the  weight  of  the 
superjacent  column  of  blood.  In  suitable  cases  it  may  be  a  useful 
additional  measure,  but  the  enlarged  vein  should  also  be  excised. 

Inflamed  Varicose  Veins  are  not  unfrequently  met  with,  and 
may  result  in  a  natural  cure  of  the  condition.  The  symptoms  are 
those  of  a  superficial  phlebitis,  and  the  treatment  indicated  for 
that  condition  should  be  followed  out.  In  cases  where  there  is 
much  pain  it  may  be  justifiable  to  excise  the  thrombosed  vessels, 
taking  the  precaution  to  first  secure  by  ligature  the  vein  above 
the  clot  so  as  to  prevent  any  risk  of  embolic  detachment.  Such 
cases  may  be  considerably  shortened  and  palliated  by  this  means. 

Haemorrhage  from  a  Ruptured  Vein  needs  prompt  and  decisive 
treatment.  The  bleeding  spot  should  be  commanded  by  digital 
compression,  and  the  patient  laid  on  the  back  with  the  limb 
elevated,  until  either  a  pad  of  antiseptic  dressing  can  be  applied 
to  the  wound,  or  a  handkerchief  or  bandage  secured  over  it. 
Where  practicable,  excision  of  the  vein  is  the  best  plan  to  adopt, 
tying  it  above  and  blow. 
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NSBVUB. 

A  naevus  is  a  vascular  tumour  commencing  in  the  skin  or  sub- 
cutaneous tissues,  and  consists  of  a  congeries  of  vessels  held 
together  by  a  certain  amount  of  connective  tissue.  They  are 
usually  of  congenital  origin,  or  develop  soon  after  birth.  Left  to 
themselves,  they  may  shrink  and  disappear,  but  more  often  they 
tend  to  increase  in  size  more  or  less  rapidly.  Two  main  varieties 
are  described  : 

The  Capillary  Neevus  (or  mother's  mark)  occurs  in  the  form  of 
a  slightly  raised  flattened  mass,  bright  red  or  purple  in  colour, 
according  to  the  relative  amount  of  arterial  or  venous  blood 
present,  and  with  occasionally  a  somewhat  irregular  or  nodulated 
appearance,  in  which  larger  vessels  may  be  seen  ramifying.  They 
merely  consist  of  a  mass  of  capillaries  lined  with  endothelium 
conununicating  with  a  few  arterioles  and  venules,  and  held 
together  by  loose  connective  tissue.  As  a  rule,  they  are  quite  small, 
not  exceeding  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter,  but  sometimes  they 
extend  widely  over  the  face  and  neck,  and  are  then  very  super- 
■  ficial  in  character,  and  somewhat  dusky  in  colour,  constituting 
the  '  port-wine  stain.'  If  cut  into,  they  bleed  tolerably  freely,  but 
the  ha;morrhage  is  easily  stopped  by  pressure. 

Treatment  is,  as  a  rule,  simple  in  the  extreme.  Small  super- 
ficial naevi  can  be  completely  cured  by  some  form  of  cauterization, 
such  as  the  application  of  the  electric  or  actual  cautery,  ethylate 
of  soda,  or  nitric  acid  ;  in  applying  fluid  caustics,  the  surrounding 
skin  must  be  protected  by  a  thick  layer  of  vaseline.  In  exposed 
situations  electrolysis  {vide  infva)  is  the  best  plan  to  adopt  in  order 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  scar,  but  sometimes  excision  will 
give  an  equally  good  result. 

The  Cavernous  or  Venoua  N»vus  most  commonly  involves  both 
skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  but  is  occasionally  purely  sub- 
cutaneous. It  consists  of  a  more  or  less  prominent  swelling, 
soft  to  the  touch,  and  easily  compressible,  but  refilling  when 
the  pressure  is  removed.  There  is  no  pulsation  or  bruit,  and  the 
mass  may  be  lobulated.  If  subcutaneous,  the  skin  over  it  is 
somewhat  Wuish  in  colour,  but  the  mixed  forms  are  dusky  red. 
Occasionally  THey  undergo  spontaneous  cure  from  inflammation 
and  thrombosis,  and  cysts  are  sometimes  found  in  the  centre  of  a 
naevoid  mass,  indicating  that  a  partial  attempt  at  this  process  has 
occurred.  Total  degeneration  of  a  naevus  results  in  the  formation 
of  a  lobulated  fibro-fatty  mass  containing  cysts,  somewhat  simulat- 
ing a  fatty  tumour.  Venous  naevi  consist  of  a  collection  of 
vascular  spaces  lined  with  endothelium,  some  larger  ''ke  veins, 
some  smaller  like  capillaries,  held  together  by  fibrous  tissue. 
The  arterial  supply  is  not  very  great,  and  the  arteries  open 
directly  into  the  venous  spaces  without  the  intervention  of  capil- 
laries.    If  left   to   themselves   .\   is   difficult  to  say  what  would 
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liappeii ;  probably  some  retrogressive  chaiiK'c  would  occur.  In 
;i  few  rare  instances  ulceration  of  the  growth  has  led  to  serious 
lui'inorrliage. 

The  Treatment  is  by  no  means  as  simple  as  in  the  former 
varieties.     The  following  plans  are  recommended  : 

1.  Excision  of  the  growth  should  always  be  adopted  where 
practicable.  Cases  which  in  former  days  were  dealt  with  by  strangu- 
lation are  now  treated  by  this  means.  The  bleeding  is  never 
great,  even  if  the  na!Void  tissue  is  encroached  upon  by  the  knife/ 
and  only  a  few  vessels  will  need  to  be  tied.  Circular  growths 
should  be  removed  by  elliptical  incisions,  and  a  little  undercutting 
will  always  enable  the  erlges  to  he  c;  sily  approximated. 

2.  Strangulation  of  r.;»vi  with  ligatures  was  largely  used  in  the 
old  days,  and  is  even  t;ow  practised  by  some  surgeons;  but  it  is 
essentially  bad,  and  has  nui  a  redeeming  feature.  Any  naevus 
which  can  be  cured  by  strangulation  can  also  be  excised;  the 
process  is  both  painful  and  tedious,  and  the  strangled  tissue  may 
become  a  source  of  septic  infection.  The  wound  remaining  after 
the  mass  has  sloughed  away  is  a  large  one,  and  leaves  an  ugly 
depressed  cicatrix,  contrasting  most  unfavourably  with  the 
linear  scar  following  excision.  The  only  use  for  strangulation 
is  as  a  temporary  measure  during  injection. 

3.  In  cases  where  excision  is  unadvisable  and  the  circulation 
can  be  temporarily  controlled,  the  Injection  of  coagulating  and 
irritating  fluids  may  be  made  use  of.  Perchloride  of  iron  or  pure 
litjuefied  carbolic  acid  are  employed  for  this  purpose,  preferably 
the  latter.  To  control  the  circulation  is  a  most  important  part  of 
the  proceeding,  since  it  prevents  the  risk  arising  from  the  detach- 
ment of  emboli  or  the  injection  of  the  coagulant  into  the  general 
circulation.  Various  measures  may  have  to  be  employed  to 
attain  this  end  ;  thus,  in  a  naevus  of  the  tip  of  the  nose  the  organ 
should  be  grasped  just  below  the  bones  by  well-padded  dressing 
forceps ;  in  the  forehead,  scalp,  or  cheek,  long  straight  hare-lip 
needles  may  be  passed  under  the  growth  and  the  mass  strangled 
for  the  time  being  with  silk  ;  if  the  growth  is  a  large  one,  this 
must  be  done  in  segments.  A  carefully-graduated  hypodermic 
syringe  is  now  introduced  into  the  mass,  and  drops  of  carbolic 
acid  injected  at  many  different  spots  so  as  to  diffuse  it  through 
t^'.L'.  swelling,  the  tumour  becoming  firm  and  solid  in  consequence. 
No  i!cid  must  le  injected  c  lose  under  the  skin,  or  sloughing  may 
' '^  i  iuced.  1  '..3  circulation  should  be  controlled  for  10  minutes 
attei  the  injection  has  been  completed.  The  mass  subsequently 
becomes  swollen  and  hard,  but  gradually  both  swelling  and  growth 
disappear  together.  Any  haemorrhage;  occurring  from  the  punc- 
tures may  be  arrested  by  slight  pressure. 

4.  In  cases  where  the  circulation  cannot  be  completely  arrested, 
or  where  excision  is  impossible,  or  where  it  is  important  to  leave 
no  scars  or  only  minute  ones,  Electrolysis  may  be  employed  with 
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advantage.  It  consists  in  the  passaf,'e  of  a  current  of  hif,'h  electro- 
motive force  through  the  mass,  proihicing  chemical  and  physical 
changes  in  the  contained  blood.  A  SUihrer's  battery  may  be 
used,  or  any  suitable  collection  of  cells  connected  in  series. 
Both  needles  may  be  inserted  into  the  mass,  but  perhaps  it  is 
wiser  only  to  use  one  or  more  needles  connected  with  the  positive 
pole,  whilst  the  negative  pole  is  connected  with  a  large  electrode 
moistened  and  placed  on  some  indifferent  part  of  the  body,  such 
as  the  arm,  back,  or  thigh.  The  needle  is  often  with  advantage 
made  of  iron  or  steel,  since  it  is  usually  corroded,  and  the  chloride 
of  iron  thus  formed  acts  beneficially  in  determining  coagulation 
of  the  blood.  The  use  of  the  negative  pole  is  more  likely  to 
produce  scarring,  since  a  caustic  sodium  compound  is  formed 
around  it,  and  this  may  lead  to  sloughing  of  the  tissues;  the 
clot,  moreover,  is  loose  and  spongy,  whilst  a  much  firmer 
coagulum  occurs  around  the  positive  pole.  If  the  positive  pole 
alone  is  introduced,  a  current  eciual  to  about  200  milliamp^res,  as 
measured  by  a  galvanometer,  may  be  passed  for  10  or  15  minutes; 
if  both  poles  are  used,  a  current  half  this  strength  is  sufficient. 
An  ana-sthetic  is  needed,  and  the  immediate  effect  should  be  to 
niiike  the  mass  feel  hard  and  firm  by  the  coagulation  of  the  blood ; 
the  tumour  is  subsefpiently  disintegrated  and  absorbed.  The  ap- 
plication may  require  to  be  repeated  several  times,  and  the  needles 
should  be  freely  worked  about  through  the  mass.  Not  uncom- 
monly the  child  may  become  pale  and  faint  if  the  na>vus  is  on  th.e 
head,  probalily  as  an  effect  of  the  strong  current  upon  the  cerebral 
centres. 

A  Nsevo-Lipoma  is  the  ncaiie  given  to  a  somewhat  rare  tumour, 
in  which  a  fatty  element  is  blended  with  nawoid  tissue.  It  is 
usually  of  congenital  origin,  or,  at  any  rate,  appears  early  in  life, 
and  is  probably  due  to  the  undifferentiated  formative  cells  of  the 
embryo  developing  in  a  twofold  direction  so  as  to  produce  not 
only  fatty  connective  tissue,  but  also  vessels.  It  gives  rise  to 
a  swelling,  lobulated  and  doughy,  like  a  fatty  tumour,  although  it 
is  usually  a  IiTtIe"denser  in  texture  than  the  ordinary  lipoma.  It 
may  be  possible  to  reduce  its  size  by  compression,  but  there  is  no 
thrill  or  pulsation  to  be  detected ;  a  few  dilated  veins  or  capillaries 
are  often  seen  on  the  surface.  Acc(^rding  to  Erichsen,  it  is  in- 
variably situated  on  the  back,  nates,  or  thigh  ;  but  this  statement 
can  scarcely  be  considered  accurate,  as  we  ha\'e  seen  it  invoking 
the  muscl-s  of  the  forearm,  and  also  situated  in  the  lower  leg. 
The  only  treatment  is  excision  of  the  mass. 

Venesection. 

Venesection  or  phlebotomy  is  a  means  of  treatment  which  has 

greatly  fallen  into  disuse  of  late  years,  but  is  still  occasionally 

'  employed  with  benefit.     When  a  patient  is  becoming  cyanoscd, 
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and  asphyxia  is  threatening  either  (a)  as  a  result  of  pulmonary 
eiif^orgement  from  mitral  incompetency  owing  to  the  heart  being 
unable  to  drive  the  blood  into  the  systemic  circulation ;  or  (b)  as 
a  consequence  of  some  accident  involving  the  chest  wall  and 
lungs,  whereby  the  blood-aerating  surface  is  so  diminished  that 
it  cannot  deal  with  the  blood  reaching  it  through  the  right  side 
of  the  heart,  which  hence  becomes  enormously  distended  and 
tlircatens  to  stop  in  a  condition  of  diastole ;  or  (c)  where  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  is  pending,  and  the  pulse  is  hard  and  full  ; 
or  (d)  in  many  inflammatory  states  in  strong,  full-blooded  indi- 
viduals—in any  of  these  conditions  venesection  may  be  used  with 
advantage. 

The  median  basilic  vein  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  is  that  usually 
opened,  since  it  is  larger  than  the  median  cephalic,  though  placed 
more  directly  over  the  brachial  artery,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  bicipital  fascia. 

Requisites. — A  pad  of  antiseptic  wool  or  gauze;  a  strip  of  ban- 
dage about  4  feet  long ;  a  lancet ;    a  graduated  bleeding  bowl ; 


Fig.  88.— Venesection. 

and  finally  a  stick  or  bandage  to  be  grasped  by  the  hand,  so  as  to 
cause  contraction  of  the  muscles,  thus  compressing  the  deep  veins 
and  distending  the  superficial  ones. 

Operation.— The  patient  should  be  seated  in  a  chair  ;  standing 
would  produce  syncope  too  rapidly,  whilst  the  recumbent  posture 
would  allow  too  great  an  abstraction  of  blood  before  Nature's 
danger-signal  {i.e.,  syncope)  is  evident.  The  skin  of  the  elbow 
having  been  purified,  as  also  the  fingers  of  the  surgeon  and  the 
ancet,  the  pad  is  placed  on  the  front  of  the  forearm,  and  the 
l)anclage  tied  lirmly  over  it,  so  that  the  venous  circulation  may  be 
arrested  whilst  the  arterial  supply  is  unimpeded.  Grasping  the 
stick  (iniily  causes  the  veins  to  stand  out.  The  median  basilic  is 
now  steadied  by  the  left  thumb,  and  an  oblicjue  incision  made 
nito  It  in  the  a.xis  of  the  limb  (Fig.  88).  Blood  will  flow  from  it 
in  a  lull  stream,  and  is  collected  in  the  bowl.  When  sufficient 
lias  iieen  withdrawn,  the  stick  is  removed  from  the  patient's  hand 
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the  surgeon's  thumb  is  placed  over  the  bleeding  spot,  the  bandage 
above  is  relaxed,  the  pad  placed  over  the  wound  and  firmly  ban- 
daged in  position  (Fig.  89) ;  the  arm  is  kept  at  rest  for  a  day  or  so 
to  allow  the  small  incision  to  heal.     Occasionally  neuralgic  pain  is 


Fig.  89. — Application  of  Bandage  after  Venesection. 

caused  by  the  implication  of  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  internal 
cutaneous  nerve  in  the  cicatrix ;  whilst,  if  the  lancet  is  plunged 
too  deeply,  an  arterio- venous  wound  may  be  produced,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  have  been  detailed  elsewhere  (p.  238). 
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CHAPTER  XL 
DISEASES    OF    THE    LYMPHATICS. 


Affections  of  Lymphatic  Vessels. 

Acute  Lymphangitis,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Lymphatic  Vessels. 
— The  Cause  is  almost  invariably  the  absorption  from  an  impure 
wound  of  septic  material,  with  or  without  bacteria.  In  either 
case  the  toxines  diffuse  themselves  along  the  lymphatics,  and  give 
rise  to  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  tissues, 
which  may  run  on  to  suppuration,  especially  if  pyogenic  organisms 
have  also  been  taken  up  from  the  wound.  The  process  is  usually 
limited  by  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands,  which  filter  off  the  toxic 
products,  but  occasionally  it  spreads  beyond  them,  and  may  give 
rise  to  general  infection  of  the  system.  Dissecting  or  post-mortem 
wounds  are  not  unfrequently  of  this  nature. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  walls  of  the  lymphatics  become  hyper- 
aemic  and  infiltrated,  and  the  tissues  around  are  soon  involved  in 
the  mischief.  Suppuration  may  occur  along  the  lymphatics,  or 
in  the  glands  above.  The  lymph  has  been  stated  to  coagulate  in 
the  vessels,  forming  a  pinkish  clot. 

Clinical  Signs. — The  characteristic  appearance  is  that  of  fine  red 
lines  or  streaks  following  the  course  of  the  lymphatics,  perhaps 
up  to  the  nearfist  glands  ;  the  parts  thus  inflamed  are  tender  and 
(edematous.  If  the  mischief  is  limited  to  the  main  trunks  (tubular 
lymphangitis),  these  red  lines  remain  isolated  from  each  other ;  but 
if  all  the  smaller  lymphatic  channels  of  a  part  are  affected  {retiform 
lymphangitis),  the  redness  merges  into  a  generalized  blush,  and  the 
condition  is  practicallyi identical,  with  cellulitis.  Localized  foci  of 
suppuration  often  follow,  the  redness  increasing,  and  the  parts 
becoming  dusky  and  brawny,  until  finally  the  centres  soften  and 
fluctuate.  These  phenomena  are  associated  with  the  general  signs 
of  fever  and  malaise,  the  temperature  rising  to  102°  or  103°,  pos- 
sibly attended  by  rigors,  vomiting,  and  diarrhea. 

The  Diagnosis  ofacute  lymphangitis  Trom  erysipelas  turns  on 
the  more  localized  and  patchy  or  streaky  character  of  the  redness, 
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whilst  the  margin  is  by  no  means  so  sharply  limited  or  defined  as 
in  the  latter  disease. 

Under  suitable  treatment  resolution  rapidly  follows,  but  sup- 
puration may  arise  either  in  the  glands  or  in  some  loose  mass  of 
cellular  tissue  traversed  by  the  lymphatic  trunks,  or  as  a  chain 
of  abscesses  in  the  course  of  the  vessels.  Occasionally  the 
lymphatic  vessels  become  permanently  occluded,  and  a  form  of 
soli4_oilJ^pphaticj3edenm  j;^^  In  a  few  cases  the  patient 
dies  from  general  septicaemia,  orfrom  exhaustion  following  diffuse 
suppuration. 

Treatment  is  first  of  all  directed  to  the  septic  wound,  which 
must  be  thoroughly  purified,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  supply  of 
irritating  toxines  to  the  lymphatics.  The  limb  itself  should  be 
kept  at  rest  in  a  slightly  elevated  position,  and  either  irrigated 
with  cold  lotions,  or  hot  belladonna  fomentations  applied.  Some 
recommend  painting  the  inflamed  area  with  glycerine  and 
extract  of  belladonna  in  equal  parts,  and  then  covering  it  with 
cotton-wool ;  the  former  plans  are  preferable  to  this  somewhat 
dirty  proceeding,  as  they  enable  the  surgeon  to  inspect  the  limb 
more  freely,  and  thus  ascertain  earlier  the  existence  of  abscesses, 
which  should  be  opened  as  soon  as  possible.  Any  subsequent 
oedema  of  the  limb  must  be  treated  by  massage  and  firm  bandaging. 

Constitutional  treatment  consists  in  the  administration  of  a 
purge,  followed  by  quinine  and  tonics,  care  being  taken  tliat 
constipation  is  not  thereby  produced.  A  light  and  nutritious  diet 
must  be  ordered,  together  with  stimulants,  as  may  be  required. 

Chronic  Lymphangitis  either  results  as  a  sequela  of  an  acute 
attack,  or  is  met  with  as  a  separate  condition.  It  is  most  fre- 
quently seen  in  connection  with  venereal  disease,  the  dorsal  lym- 
phatic of  the  penis  being  especially  affected,  becoming  enlarged, 
hard,  and  cord-like,  especially  in  cases  of  primary  syphilis.  This 
is  usually  accompanied  by  a  solid  cedematous  condition  of  the 
prepuce,  and  swelling  of  the  inguinal  glands.  Under  appropriate 
anti-syphilitic  treatment,  the  swelling  subsides  in  a  few  weeks. 

Chronic  lymphangitis  is  often  associated  with,  or  gives  rise 
to,  distension  and  dilatation  of  the  lympli  vessels,  or  lymphan- 
giectasis,  which  may  be  met  with  in  a  variety  of  forms. 

Congenital  enlargement  of  the  lips  {macrocheilia.  Chapter  XXII.), 
or  of  the  tongue  (macroglossia,  ibid.),  depends  on  an  overgrowth  of 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  part,  associated  with  chronic  disten- 
sion of  the  lymphatics. 

Lymph  Varix  is  occasionally  met  with  congenitally,  invoh  inj,' 
the  superficial  \'essels.  Any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body  nui)- 
be  affected  by  the  condition,  which  manifests  itself  as  a  series  of 
small  vesicles,  which  persist  and  are  unaccompanied  by  any  in- 
flammatory redness,  thus  serving  to  distinguish  it  from  lierpes. 
They  contain  lymph,  and,  if  opened,  a  considerable  flow  of  this 
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fluid  (lymphorrhcea)  may  result,  lasting  for  some  timeT^vTave 
been  observed  most  frequently  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  and 
on  the  prepuce.     Treatment  consists  in  layinij  them  onfn    anH 

cautenzmg  the  base  ;  if  the  deeper  lymplXsVre  Sso^affected 
pressure  may  be  employed.  dnecuea, 

whi^cl'otcur'^Tn  Phi!r''\°P'"  question  whether  the  condition 
uhich  occurs  m  children,  known  as  Congenital  Hycroma  is  Hmp 
to  the  distension  of  lymphatic  spaces.^^i^sW  ^^Hi?  ;ema1n: 
of  some  embryonic  tissues.  More  probably  the  former  iT  the 
correct^  theory.     For  a  description  of  this  condition,  see  Chapter 

Acquired  Foms  of  Lymphatic  Obstruction  are  liable  to  result 
from  any  conditions  which  impede  the  onward  flow  of  lymph  in 
he  body.  A  few  cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  openin^of  th" 
thoracic  duct  has  been  obstructed  or  compressed.  In  sfich  he 
result  has  usually  been  a  ru^ptureof  the  receptaculum  ciiyli,  with 
a  large  exudation  of  lymph^Br^hyleliTto-th/pTeufaTar  pJri  oneal 
cavities,  rurney-  reported  a  case  due  possiWy  to  the  lodgmen 
of  a  amcerous  embolus,  in  which  chylous  pleurisy  and  Ses 
res^ilted,  but  without  any  apparent  rupture  of  the  duct. 

..-e  condition  known  as  Chylous  Hydrocele,  in  which  there  is 
an  effusion  of  milky  fluid  (presumably  chyle)  into  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  is  probably  due  to  some  such  obstructive  cause.  In  a 
case  recently  seen  by  us  the  lymphatics  of  the  spermat  c  cord 
were  dilated  by  a  similar  fluid  in  a  moniliform  manTer 

Rupture  ordtvtston  of  the  thoracic  duct  during  operations  on  the 

oT  t-inZ^  "m  \'"  '"'P^  "^  ^^^y'°^^  fl-d'  -^"-h  coagulates 
on  Stan  ling  ,  if  the  flow  continues,  exhaustion  quickly  follows 
Keen  I  however  has  published  cases  showing  that  the^conditron 
IS  not  necessarily  fatal,  and  that  if  the  woSnded  vessel  can  be 
secured,  as  by  ligature  or  forcipressure,  recovery  may  ensue  In 
such  instances  the  thoracic  duct  probably  opens^  by  severa" 
S^L  i^IuJed.  ''^'''''^  '-'-^  ^^'  -^^'-  «f  ^he'-nXs 
More  chronic  forms  of  lymphatic  obstruction  may  arise  from 
Sn  r^?"  °^,  "'^^'•^"1^^'-  °r  cancerous  material  in  the  lymphat  c 
glands,  from  the  continuous  irritation  resulting  from  a  large  ufcer 
or  extensive  eczema  of  the  leg,  or  from  the^growth  witWn  the 

fcCe?con'lv"^  "■^?."^""'  ^-"'/'^^  fil-ia  sanguinis: hominis 
nh.nf     •    A     V      """  l^^^^  ^-'^""^^  °f  the  disease  known  as  Ele- 

torni  ot  tins  affection,  known  as  Pseud-elephantiasis.     Three  chief 

Snf  .t'  ^^  ?        or  lymphatic  wdema,  a  condition  in  which  the 
ErcT      fT'  ^''°'"'  ^"i''  '"filtrated,  and  brawny,   but 
the  fluid   cannot  be  expressed   from   them,  as   in   an   ordinary 
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oedema;  (b)  hyperplasia  follows,  affecting  not  only  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissues,  which  are  markedly  thickened  and  increased 
in  amount,  but  also  the  skin,  which  becomes  coarse  and  wart-like 
in  appearance  and  structure,  and  is  very  prone  to  ulcerate  ;  and 
\c)  lymphatic  fistulw  are  liable  to  develop,  from  which  a  large 
amount  of  fluid  exudes  {lymphorrhcea). 

The  pseud-elephantiasis  arising  from  chronic  ulcers,  or  from 
disease  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  can  usually  be  dealt  with  by  the 
pressure  of  an  elastic  bandage;  but  the  limb  is  very  likely  to 
remain  permanently  enlarged,  and  in  some  cases  where  intractable 
ulceration  and  lymph  fistulae  exist  amputation  is  the  best  treat- 
ment. •        1        1-    1 

Elephantiasis  Arabum  {syn. :  Barbadoes  leg)  requires  but  little 
notice  here,  as  it  is  seldom  seen  in  this  country,  being  mainly 
Hmited  to  the  tropics,  especially  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  The  legs,  scrotum,  and  vulva  are  the  parts  most  fre- 
quently attacked,  but  the  face  or  breast  may  also  be  affected.     It 


Fig.  go. — Elephantiasis  of  Fset. 

manifests  itself  as  a  hyperplasia  of  variable  size  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissues,  whilst  the  skin  becomes  thickened  and  wart- 
like (Fig.  90,  A.  and  B.),  and  from  it  a  copious  discharge  of 
lymph  may  result.  The  parts  may  attain  enormous  dimensions, 
the  scrotum  even  reaching  to  the  ground  when  the  patient  is 
sitting.     The  disease  persists  for  many  years,  and  is  not  as  a  rule 

The  condition  in  most  instances  is  due,  as  already  mentioned, 
to  the  obstruction  caused  by  the  development  of  the  Filana  sanguinis 
hominis  in  the  lymphatics.  These  are  spread  (according  to  Man- 
son)  by  the  agency  ^jnosquitoes,  in  whose  bodies  the  inter- 
mediateltige'is  passed!  "The  dead  mosquito,  with  its  parasitic 
contents,  falls  upon  the  water,  and  in  this  way  the  ova  find  an 
entrance  into  the  human  stomach,  where  the  young  worm  is  set 
free,  bores  through  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  and  finally 
lodges  usually  in  the  peripheral  lymphatics  of  the  extremities. 
Not  more  than  two  or  three  pairs  of  mature  filana;  are  generally 
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present  in  the  same  individual.  The  body  of  the  female  worm 
(which  attains  a  length  of  3  inches)  is  mainly  occupied  by  the 
reproductive  organs,  and  a  countless  number  of  embryonic  filariae 
are  produced.  Some  remain  coiled  up  in  the  lymphatic  spaces, 
and  give  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  lymphatic  obstruction.  Others 
become  uncoiled,  and  are  then  about  ^\  inch  in  length ;  they  find 
their  way  into  the  blood  stream,  usually  at  night,  and  can  be 
readily  seen  by  the  microscope.  Manson  claims  that  they  are 
taken  into  the  body  of  the  mosquitoTwith  the  blood  which  it 
abstracts,  and  thus  a  fresh  generation  is  developed. 

The  Treatment  varies  with  the  situation  of  the  disease.  When 
the  face  or  trunk  is  involved  but  little  can  be  done.  When  the 
scrotum  is  aflfected,  the  morbid  tissue  can  be  freely  dissected  away, 
sufficient  skin  being  left  to  cover  in  the  wound  if  possible ;  the 
penis  and  testes  must  first  be  dissected  out  of  the  mass,  and 
then  the  scrotum  freely  amputated,  a  tourniquet  being  used  to 
restrain  the  bleeding.  In  the  leg  elastic  bandages,  elevation,  and 
possibly  scarification,  may  be  useful  in  the  slighter  cases;  but 
where  the  limb  is  enormously  enlarged  the  greatest  measure  of 
success  seems  to  have  followed  ligature  of  the  main  artery  of  the 
limb,  so  as  to  diminish  the  blood  supply,  and  so  check  the  growth 
by  a  process  of  starvation. 


Affections  of  Lymphatic  Qlands. 

Acute  Lymphadenitis,  or  Inflammation  of  Lsntnphatic  Glands. — 
The  Cause  of  this  condition  is  almost  always  the  absorption  of 
some  irritative  material  (toxic  or  infective)  from  the  periphery. 
When  a  part  becomes  inflamed  there  is  always  an  increased  flow 
through  the  efferent  lymph  channels,  owing  to  the  exudation  ; 
the  result  of  this  is  an  increase  in  size  of  the  glands  to  which  the 
lymph  is  carried,  which  quickly  disappears  whe'  *he  inflammatory 
process  is  at  an  end.  If,  however,  irritating  tc  les  are  produced 
in  the  inflamed  area,  they  give  rise  to  a  more  prolonged  and 
serious  affection,  whether  accompanied  or  not  by  a"  similar  condi- 
tion of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  When  pyogenic  organisms  are 
also  absorbed,  suppuration  almost  invariably  results.  In  fact,  the 
lyniphatic  glands  must  be  looked  on  as  the  filters  by  means  of 
which  Nature  eliminates  many  sources  of  disease.  It  is  curious 
that  certain  peripheral  infective  conditions  are  not  at  all  liable  to 
produce  enlargement  of  the  glands,  e.g.,  spreading  gangrene,  and 
many  forms  of  cellulitis;  possibly  the  acuteness  of  the  process 
causes  lymphatic  thrombosis  in  the  efferent  trunks,  and  thus 
hinders  the  absorption  of  the  noxious  material. 

Occasionally  acute  lymphadenitis  arises  without  any  obvious 
lesion,  being  attributed  in  such  cases  to  strain,  as  from  over- 
walking  ;  possibly  some  unnoticed  cutaneous  lesion  is  the  cause, 
but  in  other  cases  it  seems   probable  that   the  swelling  of  the 
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glands  is  really  due  to  a  strain,  which  may  have  induced  some 
interference  with  the  flow  of  lymph.  It  does  not  necessarily 
result  in  suppuration. 

Pathologically,  the  condition  is  evidenced  by  hyperaemia  of,  and 
exudation  into,  the  gland,  which  becomes  redder,  firmer,  and 
larger  than  usual.  Suppuration  usually  starts  in  more  than  one 
spot.  The  capsule  becomes  involved,  and  finally  yields,  whilst 
peri-adenitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  is  always 
associated  with  it,  even  in  the  early  stages ;  the  latter  may  be  of 
little  importance,  but  if  the  capsule  gives  way  it  may  become  so 
extensive  as  to  constitute  a  diffuse  suppurative  cellulitis. 

Clinically,  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  a  localized  inflammation 
are  characteristically  manifested.  The  glands  can  be  felt  as  en- 
larged, tender,  and  rounded  masses,  the  skin  over  them  being  red 
and  cedematous ;  and  the  swelling,  which  is  at  first  hard  and 
brawny,  becomes  soft  and  fluctuating  when  pus  has  formed. 
They  early  contract  adhesions  to  neighbouring  tissues,  and  sup- 
puration may  even  extend  widely  beyond  the  glands,  especially 
where  there  is  much  loose  areolar  tissue,  as  in  the  axilla.  Fever, 
malaise,  and  all  the  general  phenomena  associated  with  an  acute 
inflammation,  are  usually  well  marked. 

The  Treatment  consists,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  removal  of  all 
sources  of  irritation,  both  physical  and  physiological.  The  part 
must  be  kept  at  rest  and  protected  from  injury,  and  the  offending 
wound  or  causative  lesion  dealt  with  by  such  antiseptic  measures 
as  may  be  needed  to  ensure  its  restoration  to  a  healthy  state  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Hot  fomentations  are  applied  to  the  gland, 
and  the  patient,  after  the  administration  of  a  purge,  may  be  given 
quinine  and  iron,  if  considered  necessary.  As  soon  as  pus  has 
formed  it  should  be  evacuated  by  an  incision,  and  the  wound 
dressed  antiseptically.  Linseed-meal  poultices,  whilst  useful  in 
encouraging  the  formation  of  pus,  are  most  undesirable  after  the 
abscess  has  been  opened  (vide  Treatment  of  Acute  Abscess,  p.  41). 


Special  Forms  of  Acute  Lymphadenitis. 

The  Axillary  Glands  are  usually  affected  as  a  result  of  poisoned  wounds  of 
the  hand  or  fingers,  although  other  glands  exist  lower  down  in  the  arm, 
e.g.,  that  situated  close  to  the  interosseous  membrane  with  the  anterior  inter- 
osseous artery,  and  the  supra-condyloid,  just  above  the  internal  condyle. 
Boils  in  the  axilla,  and  excoriations  or  septic  wounds  of  the  breast  may  also 
lead  to  axillary  glandular  abscess.  In  this  region  a  suppurative  peri-adenitis 
is  often  superadded,  extending  widely  under  and  between  the  pectoral  muscles, 
reaching  even  up  to  the  clavicle.  Care  must  be  taken  in  opening  such  an 
abscess  to  avoid  the  main  vessels  by  cutting  from  above  downwards,  midway 
between  the  anterior  and  posterior  axillary  folds,  whilst  Hilton's  method 
should  be  adopted  in  all  cases  where  the  pus  is  situated  deeply. 

In  the  Oroin  there  are  three  sets  of  glands  :  (i)  The  oblique  set,  running 
parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament,  and  becoming  inflamed  in  affections  of  the 
penis,  scrotum,   perineum,  anus,  buttock,  and   lower  part  of  the  abdomen  ; 
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(2)  a  superficial  vertical  set,  running  with  the  long  saphenous  vein,  and  receiving 
lymph  from  all  the  superficial  parts  of  the  limb,  except  perhaps  those  from 
which  the  blood  is  returned  by  the  external  saphenous  vein,  the  popliteal 
K'lands  receiving  the  lymph  from  this  region ;  and  (3)  the  deep  vertical  set, 
receiving  the  deep  lymphatics  of  the  limb,  part  of  which,  lower  down,  have 
opened  into  the  anterior  tibial  gland,  situated  deeply  on  the  interosseous 
membrane,  or  into  the  popliteal  group.  Abscess  in  the  groin  is  opened  by  a 
vertical  mcision,  so  as  to  allow  the  wound  to  gape  when  the  patient  sits,  and 
thus  any  pocketing  of  matter  is  prevented. 

Suppuration  in  the  glands  of  the  Neck  is  exceedingly  common,  arising  most 
often  from  affections  of  the  scalp  (eczema  or  pediculosis),  ear  (otorrhoea  or 
eczema),  throat,  or  lips.  Into  the  exact  distribution  of  the  lymphatics  we 
cannot  enter  here,  but  must  refer  students  to  anatomical  text-books.  When 
opening  a  cervical  abscess,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  important  structures, 
.such  as  the  external  jugular  vein,  and  to  make  incisions  across  the  fibres  of 
the  platysma  in  order  to  gain  space  for  efficient  drainage. 

Chronic  Lsrmphadenitis. — Three  varieties  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  lymphatic  glands  are  met  with,  viz.,  the  Simple,  Syphilitic, 
and  Tubercular. 

1.  Chronic  Simple  Lymphadenitis  is  a  condition  resulting  from 
some  peripheral  irrJtjLtion.  which  is  insufificient  to  cause  an  acute 
attack.  It  also  occasionally  results  from  blows  and  strains,  as  in 
over-walking,  being  in  such  cases  possibly  due  to  obstruction  to 
the  lymphatic  flow,  owing  to  compression  or  rupture  of  the 
efferent  vessels.  The  glands  become  enlarged,  tender,  and  pain- 
ful, but  as  a  rule  they  do  not  become  adherent  to  one  another,  or 
to  adjacent  structures,  and  show  but  little  tendency  to  suppurate. 
This  condition  often  precedes,  and,  indeed,  may  be  looked  on  as 
a  predisposing  cause  of,  tubercular  lymphadenitis.  The  Treatment 
consists  in  keeping  the  part  at  rest,  removing  if  possible  all 
sources  of  local  irritcition,  combined  perhaps  with  the  local 
application  of  iodine  paint,  or  friction  with  iodide  of  potassium 
or  iodide  of  mercury-  ointment.  The  general  health  should  also 
be  attended  to,  especially  in  children  predisposed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  tubercular  disease. 

2.  Chronic  Syphilitic  Lymphadenitis. — The  lymphatic  glands 
are  .involved  in  several  ways  in  the  course  of  syphilitic  disease : 

(a)  The  primary  lesion  is  associated  with  the  development  of  an 
'l'dQlentJ21ibo_4n_Jhg  nearest  W mphatic.^)ands,  which  become 
hard  and  shotty,  somewhat  like  bullets  under  The  skin.  But  little 
pain  is  noticed  unless  suppuration  is  taking  place ;  this  is  never 
due  to  the  syphilitic  virus  alone,  but  to  the  absorption  of  some 
septic  matter  from  the  primary  lesion.  There  is  usually  much 
more  infiltration  and  enlargement  of  glands  in  extra -genital 
cliancres    than    in    those    occurring    about    the    genital    organs. 

(b)  [In  the  second  stage,  when  general  infection  has  occurred, 
the  glands  all  over  the  body  are  affected  in  the  same  indolent 
fashion,  (c)  In  the  tertiary  period  the  lymphatic  glands  may 
undergo  a  true  gummatous  change,  or  become  enlarged  and  tender 
owmg  to  the  absorption  of  septic  material  from  a  broken-down 
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suppurating  gununa.     For  further  particulars  and  Treatment,  see 
Chapter  XXXV 11 1.  „     . 

7.  Chronic  Tubercular  Lymphadenitia  is  an  affection  very  com- 
nionly  met  with,  the  nature  of  which  is  now  much  more  fully 
understood  than  formerly,  and  in  the  treatment  of  which  great 
improvements  have  been  made  in  recent  years. 

Causes  —It  occurs  most  commonly  in  children  or  young  adults, 
especially  in  those  who  have  received  an  inherited  predisposition 
to  the  development  of  tubercular  disease.     Although  it  may  arise 
in  all  classes  of  the  community,  it  is  especially  prone  to  occur 
amongst  the  children  of  the  poor,  whose  surroundings  are  un- 
healthy, and  whose  general  condition  is  deteriorated  by  insufficicn 
or  bad  food  and  want  of  fresh  air.     Not  uncominonly  some  local 
focus  of  irritation  is  present  in  the  form  of  pediculosis  capitis, 
chronic  otorrhoea.  or  eczema  of  the  face.      As  a  resu  t  of  this, 
neighbouring  glands  become  chronically  inflamed,  and,  as  Pro- 
fessor Burdon  Sanderson  says,  '  the  soil  is  thereby  Prepared  for 
the  seed  '     The  bacilli  are  conveyed  to  the  gland  by  the  blood  or 
lymph,  gaining  access  through  some  breach  of  surface,  or  perhaps 
through  a  healthy  mucous  membrane.     Any  lymphoid  tissue  in 
the  body  may  become  the  seat  of  tubercular  disease;   but  the 
glands  of  the  neck,  especially  the  submaxillary  and  the  concate- 
nate, are  much  more  commonly  involved  than  any  o  hers      The 
axillary  and  inguinal  glands  are  also  not  unfrequently  affected, 
whilst  tubercular  disease  of  those  in  the  mesentery  gives  rise  to 
the  affection  known  as  '  tabes  mesenterica.' 

The  course  of  the  case  may  be  artificially  described  under  the 
following  headings,  although  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  do 
not  necessarily  follow  one  another  in  exact  sequence :  (i.)   ihe 
earliest  manifestations  of  the  disease  consist  m  ^Jleshyenlaygemcut 
of  the   glands,   which   cannot  at   first    be    distinguished   from  a 
simple  chronic  hyperplasia,  either  clinically  or  pathologically.     1  he 
gland  may  be  enlarged  to  many  times  its  natural  size,  and  on 
fection    looks    pinkish    in    colour,    and   is   of    firm    consistence. 
Microscopically,  all   that   is  noticed   is  a  great  increase  in    the 
lymphoid  corpuscles  together  with  some  overgrowth  and  thicken- 
ing of  the  fibrous  capsule  and  trabecula^     Occasionally  a  tew 
multi-nucleated  cells  may  be  seen,  and  around  these  the  usua 
aggregation  of  epithelioid  cells  may  be  clustered,  but  the  typical 
gray  granulation  is  not  ordinarily  present,     (n.)  Caseation  of  the 
tubercular  tissue  follows  sooner  or  later,  any  part  of  the  gland 
being   affected.      This   change,  as   explained   elsewhere    is   due 
partly  to  the  compression  of  the  arteries  by  the  cell  proliferation, 
partly  to  their  lumen  being  obliterated  by  a  tubercuar  endarteritis, 
and  partly  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  bacilh  and  their  toxines. 
(lii.)  Calcification  of  the  caseous  detritus  may  occur  in  those  cases 
which  are  tending  to  recovery.      Such  is  accompanied   with  a 
fibroid  thickening  of  the  gland,  resulting  from  overgrowth  ot  the 
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capsular  and  trabecular  connective  tissue.     This  change  is  most 
fret  juently  observed  in  the  glands  within  the  thorax  and  abdomen. 
(i\  •)  M ore  comm on ly  suppnnition  ensues,  sometimes  from  a  simple 
eimilsiKcation    of    the    caseating    material,    sometimes    from    a 
secondary  infection  with  pyogenic  organisms  reaching  the  gland 
from  without.     Points  of  pus  show  themselves  at  various  spots 
in  the  glandular  parenchyma,  and  when  once  formed,  these  tend 
to  amalgamate  and  cause  the  destruction  of  the  rest  of  the  glandular 
tissue,  the  fibrous  trabecular  remaining  longest  unaffected,  so  that 
finally  the  gland  is  represented  by  a  single  abscess  cavity  sur- 
rounded by  a  pyogenic  membrane  of  the  ordinary  tubercular  type, 
in  which  traces  of  the  capsule  can  be  observed.     Several  of  these 
ahscesses  may  merge  into  one  another,  and  thus  a  large  inultilocu- 
lated  cavity,  containing  pus  mixed  with  curdy   debris,   will   be 
formed,     (v.)  A  certain  amount  of  peyi-adeniiis  is'almost  always 
met  with,  though  not  to  any  great  extent  in  the  early  stages; 
when,  however,  suppuration  has  occurred,  or  if  the  glands  are 
exposed  to  pressure  or  friction,  they  become  adherent  not  only  to 
neighbouring  glands,  but  also  to  surrounding  structures.     In  the 
more  chronic  forms  the  fibro-cicatricial  tissue  thus  formed  may  be 
so  extensive  as  to  render  the  mass  (juite  immoveable  on  the  deeper 
parts,  such  as  the  main  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  trunk,  rendering 
removal  by  enucleation  almost  impracticable.     Important  vessels 
may  occasionally  be  eroded  by  an  extension  of  the  suppurative 
process,  and  this  may  lead  to  fatal   haemorrhage,     (vi.)  Sooner 
or  later   the  abscess,   if   left    to    itself,   bursts   either  at  one    or 
several  spots,  leaving  ulcerated  openings,  through  which  may  be 
seen  cedematous  granulation  tissue  mixed  with  caseating  material. 
The  edges  are  undermined,  thin,  and  i^urglish.     The  granulations 
are  sometimes  very  prominent,   and  may  protrude  through  the 
openings  as  fungating  masses.     A  variable  amount  of  pus  escapes 
from  these,  and  this  condition  may  persist  for  many  years  if  radical 
treatment  is  not  undertaken,     (vii.)  Under  suitable  local  and  con- 
stitutional measures  these  sores  may,  and  usually  do,  heal  after  a 
time,  giving  rise  to  a  pulpy  spongy  cicatrix,  which  is  often  heaped 
up  and  puckered,  and  which  may  retain  its  vascularity'for  a  mucL 
longer  period  than  would  a  healthy  scar. 

The  usual  complications  met  with  in  the  course  of  all  tubercular 
diseases  may  also  manifest  themselves  (p.  123). 
Tlie  Treatment  of  tubercular  glands  is  palliative  or  radical. 
Palliative  Treatment  consists  mainly  in  improving  the  general 
liealth  by  means  of  suitable  diet  and  tonics,  such  as  cod-liver  oij 
and  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  together  with  resHence  in  a 
healtiiy,  bracing  situation,  especially  at  the  seaside,  as,  for 
instance,  atJVIargate.  AH  sources  of  local  irritation  should  be 
removed  so  as  to  exclude  the  advent  of  pyogenic  organisms,  and 
counter-irritants,  such  as  iodine  paint,  are  best  avoided.  Rest  of 
the.  affected    part  should  be  enforced  as  much  as  possible ;    in 
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some   cases   the   application   of  splints  to  restrict   movement  is 
advisable. 

Radical  Treatment.— Wherever  practicable,  j,'lands  evidently 
tubercular  should  be  completely  removed  by  dissection,  and  even 
am()nf,'st  the  wealthy  too  much  time  should  not  be  wasted  in 
palliative  measures,  inasmuch  as  the  longer  they  are  left,  the 
firmer  will  be  the  adhesions  which  they  are  likely  to  contract'with 
surrounding  tissues.  In  the  later  stages,  so  far  may  this  process 
have  gone  that  removal  by  dissection  is  hopeless.  In  such  cases 
a  free  opening  is  made  down  to  the  diseased  tissues,  and  as  much 
removed  vs  possible,  whilst  the  remaining  deeper  parts  are  scraped 
with  a  Volkmann's  spoon.  In  the  neck  very  extensive  operations 
are  nowadays  undertaken  for  the  removal  of  tubercular  glands 
The  incision  necessarily  varies  with  the  situation  of  the  mass' 
but  where  feasible  it  should  be  kept  well  bdiind  the  sterno' 
mastoid.  Where,  however,  enlarged  glands  existHStK  nTrFont 
beliind,  and  beneath  the  muscle,  it  is  well  to  make  the  incision 
parallel  to  the  course  of  the  external  jugular  vein,  entirely 
dividing  the  sterno-mastoid,  which  may  subsequently  be  stitched 
together.  Special  care  must  be  taken  of  the  chief  vessels  and 
nerves,  and  the  situation  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  as  it 
crosses  the  posterior  triangle  must  not  be  forgotten.  Naturally 
adherent  glands  may  be  dealt  with  very  much  more  freely  in  the 
posterior  than  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  neck. 

Tumours  of  Ljrmphatic  Olands. 

Several  conditions  are  met  with  in  which  lymphatic  glands 
become  chronically  enlarged  without  any  signs  of  inflammation 
being  present,  and  such  are  generally  considered  to  present  the 
characteristics  of  tumours. 

The  Primary  New  Growths  occurring  in  lymphatic  glands  are 
lymphadenoma  and  lympho-sarcoma.  A  few  instances  of  appar- 
ently primary  epithelioma  have  been  recorded.  Amongst  others, 
Sir  James  Paget  mentions  some  cases  of  epithelioma  of  the  inguinal 
glands,  following  eczema  of  the  scrotum,  caused  by  soot,  tar,  or 
paraffin,  in  wliicli,  on  the  most  careful  examination,  no  primary 
scrotal  growth  was  discovered  ;  possibly  it  had  disappeared. 

Lymphadenoma  is  the  term  given  to  a  new  growth  occurring 
in  lymphatic  glands,  corresponding  in  structure  with  normal 
lymphoid  tissue— that  is  to  say,  it  consists  of  a  stroma,  more  or  less 
delicate  according  to  the  consistency  of  the  mass,  in  the  meshes 
of  which  are  packed  a  great  number  of  small  round  cells  resembling 
leucocytes. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  nature  of  this  growth, 
and  also  as  to  the  relation  it  bears  to  Hodgkin's  disease  and 
leukaemia.  Nothing  final  has  as  yet  been  made  out,  but  there 
seems  every  probability  in  favour  of  the  view  that  it  is  to  be 
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looked  on  as  an  infective  disease,  due  to  some  specific  micro- 
organism, and  therefore  to  be  placed  midway  between  tubercle 
aiKl  cancer.  Occasionally  it  develops  as  a  strictly  local  affection, 
and  can  then  be  readdy  eradicated  ;  sometimes  it  involves  a  whole 
scries  of  ymphatic  glands,  but  is  limited  to  one  region  of  the 
hody,  both  the  above  types  being  included  below  under  the  term 
'henign  lymphadenoma.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes 
(isseinmated  widely  throughout  the  system,  either  affecting  mainly 
the  external  lymphoid  tissues,  and  then  constituting  Hodgkin's 
disease,  or  e  se  attacking  chiefly  the  spleen  and  other  internal 
tissues  of  a  lymphatic  nature,  such  as  the  bone-marrow,  and 
associated  then  with  blood  changes  of  a  leukemic  nature,  givintr 
rise  to  the  disease  termed  '  leucocythaemia.'  Although  we  must 
admit  that  there  are  difficulties  in  explaining  all  cases  by  the 
above  hypothesis,  yet  it  will  serve  as  a  useful  working  tlieory 
and  we  must  look  to  further  investigations  for  more  light  on  the 
snhject. 

Benign  Lymphadenoma  is  usually  met  with  in  young  adults 
allecting  either  one  gland  or  a  large  number.     It  is  most  often 
seen  in  the  neck,  and  though  the  patient  may  be  slightly  anjcmic 
he  never  presents  any  blood  changes  of  the  leukcemic  type. 

When  a  single  gland  is  affected  it  becomes  slowly  enlarged,  and 
shows  no  tendency  to  caseate  or  suppurate  ;  it  remains  free  from 
adhesions  to  adjacent  structures,  and  is  hence  moveable  and  paip- 
less.  It  IS  quite  possible  that  many  glands  thought  to  be  of  this 
nature  are  in  reality  tubercular,  in  the  early  stages  of  fleshy 
enlargement.     The  Treatment  of  such  is  by  removal. 

When  many  glands  are  affected,  the  disease  may  be  limited  to 
one  region  ;  the  neck  is  a  favourite  situation,  both  sides  being 
otten  involved,  and  the  disease  may  here  be  so  extensive  as  to 
render  the  wearing  of  collars  impossible.  The  special  character- 
istics  ot  this  condition  are :  that  many  glands  are  enlarged,  that 
they  have  no  tendency  to  suppurate,  caseate,  or  ulcerate,  and  that 
there  is  butjittle_p_eri:^adenitis ;  hence  they  are  freely  moveable 
one  on  another  and  on  surrounding  tissues,  and  are  neither  painful 
nor  tender.  _-c 

On  removal,  the  glands  vary  somewhat  in  consistency,  being 
sometimes  firm  and  <lastic,  presenting  on  section  with  the  knife 
a  pink  and  fleshy  cortical  portion,  whilst  the  central  part  is 
grayish  and  somewhat  indurated  ;  but  in  other  cases  they  are  soft 
and  more  friable,  and  on  scraping  the  cut  surface  with  the  knife  a 
'™ky  luice^obtained,  the  cells  of  which,  however,  are  leucocytes 
and  not  epithelial;  as  in  the  juice  obtained  by  scraping  a  can- 
cerous tumour.  This  difference  in  texture  depends  mainly  on 
the  rate  of  growth,  the  soft  gr..wing  rapidly,  and  the  firm  slowly. 
Alicroscopically,  no  marked  changes  in  structure  from  ordinary 
iymphoid  tissue  are  observed.  Constitutionally,  there  is  usually 
a  good  deal  of  anaemia  present,  but  no  leuk.vmia. 
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Til  is  jiflection  is  sometimes  markedly  amenrihlc  to  Treatment, 
especially  to  the  administration  of  arsenic.  Small  doses  of  lifjnor 
arsenicalis  combined  with  iron  are  at  first  given,  but  these  are 
gradually  increased,  and  as  the  patient  comes  under  the  influenco 
ot  the  drug,  retrogression  of  the  glands  may  be  observed.  If, 
however,  they  persist  in  spite  of  medicinal  treatment,  their  re- 
moval should  not  be  delayed.  Where  many  glands  are  affected 
this  may  involve  extensive  and  repeated  operations. 

Malignant  Lymphadenoma  {ayn. :  Hodgkin's  Disease  or  General 
Lymphadenosis)  is  a  condition  usually  met  with  in  adults,  and  is 
characterized  by  an  overgrowth  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  lymphoicj 
tissue  in  the  body,  including  glamls,  the  spleen,  the  solitary 
or  agminated  fviUicles  of  the  intestine,  etc.  Where  the  spleen 
is  primarily  and  mainly  enlarged,  the  disease  is  often  termed 
'  splenic  leucocytha^uia,'  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  it  blood 
changes  of  a  leukaMuic  type  are  present — that  is  to  say,  there  is  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  leucocytes,  whilst  the  red  cor- 
puscles are  deficient  both  in  number  and  in  the  amount  of 
lunemoglobin  contained  in  them.  When,  iiowever,  the  external 
lymphatics  are  mainly  affected,  and  the  spleen  not  specially  so,  it 
is  termed  '  Hodgkin's  disease.'  In  it  the  patient  is  profoundly 
ana>mic,  but  is  not  necessarily  leuka'mic,  although  the  latter 
change  is  sometimes  met  with. 

The  tumours  thus  produced  grow  slowly,  are  painless,  and, 
when  groups  of  glands  are  aflected,  adhere  together,  forming 
lobulated  masses,  but  with  no  tendency  to  caseate  or  suppurate. 
The  skin  becomes  involveil  in  the  tumour  later  on,  and  superficial 
ulceration  may  follow,  but  there  is  no  subsequent  fungation  of 
the  growth. 

The  iMognosis  is  exceedingly  jjrave,  the  disease  usually  pro- 
gressing mspTtel^nnilreutiuent  toYtllital  issue,  which  is  due  to 
exhaustion.  Where  leuka'iiiia  is  present,  Inrmorrhages  into  the 
tissues,  or  from  the  mucous  or  cutaneous  surfaces,  are  often 
noticed. 

Treatment. — Arsenic  combined  with  iron  may  be  administered, 
and,  latterly,  injection  of  an  emulsion  of  bone-marrow  has  been 
strongly  recommended,  but  the  results  gained  hitherto  have  not 
been  at  all  satisfactory.  It  is  useless  attempting  to  remove  the 
external  growths,  since  they  are  only  an  evidence  of  a  deep- 
seated  general  atTection. 

Lympho-sarcoma. — Lymphatic  glands  sometimes  become  tiie 
seat  of  a  primary  sarcomatous  growth,  tlie  microscopic  characters 
of  which  have  been  detailed  elsewhere  (p.  139).  The  disease 
occurs  in  adults,  and  is  met  with  not  uncommonly  in  the  tonsil, 
sometimes  in  the  glands  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  and  may  occa- 
sionally occur  in  the  mediastinum  or  in  the  testis.  WMien  com- 
mencing in  a  region  where  itri  development  can  be  followed,  it  is 
seen  to  form  a  rapidly  growing  tumour,  which  is  at  first  firm,  clastic, 
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and  piiinless ;  hiter  on,  however,  as  it  increases  in  size,  it  becomes 
tonilcr,  and  may  cause  i^reat  pain  from  pressure  on,  or  implication 
of,  nerves.  It  early  contracts  adhesions  to  surroundinjf  parts, 
and  ^ives  rise  to  secondary  {growths  in  neighbouring  glands  by 
direct  transmission.  The  superjacent  skin  is  at  first  unaltered  in 
colour  and  texture,  but  as  the  tumour  increases,  it  becomes  con- 
<,'cstcd  and  shiny,  and  contains  a  network  of  dila*^ed  veins. 
iMually,  it  is  involved  in  the  growth,  and  ulcerates,  an  occurrence 
usually  followed  by  the  sprouting  up  of  a  bleeding  fungating  mass, 
similar  in  character  to  that  formed  by  any  other  rapidly  growing 
malignant  tumour.  Dissemination  of  the  growth  throughout  the 
viscera  may  also  be  met  with,  death  (juickly  resulting  from 
exhaustion  and  cachexia. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  mass,  where 
practicable,  without  delay.  If,  however,  extensive  adhesions 
exist,  this  becomes  absolutely  impossible. 

Secondary  Growths  in  Lymphatic  Glands  are  a  special  feature  of 
all  cancerous  tumours.  In  the  sarcomata  they  are  less  common, 
hut  are  always  present  in  the  case  of  melanotic  sarcoma,  [yiiipho- 
sarcoimi,  and  usjujly  "sarcoma  of  tTie'Iestis,  tonsil  and  thyroid. 
'Hie  special  characteristics  of  these  are  noted  elstnvhere. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
AFFECTIONS  OF  NERVES. 

Injuries  of  Nerves. 

The  simplest  and  most  common  form  of  injury  to  which  a  ner\'e 
IS  hable  is  a  Contusion,  causing  a  sensation  of  tingling  or  pins  and 
needles,  which  usually  wears  off  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  In 
severe  cases  variable  degrees  of  loss  of  power  and  sensation  may 
ensue,  and  m  hysterical  women  more  or  less  neuralgia.  In  patients 
suffering  from  gout,  syphilis,  or  rheumatism,  a  chronic  peripheral 
neuritis  is  readily  induced,  ofteq  of  a  somewhat  intractable  type 
and  this  even  occurs  in  healthy  individuals.  As  a  rule,  all  the  treat- 
ment needed  consists  in  gentle  friction  with  stimulating  liniments. 
A  nerve  may  also  be  Strained  by  any  sudden,  unexpected  or 
exceptional  movement,  producing  effects  identical  with  those 
arising  from  contusions. 

Rupture  of  nerves  without  an  external  wound  only  occurs  in 
connection  with  severe  injuries,  such  as  dislocations  or  fractures, 
and  even  then  total  division  is  very  rare,  the  sheath  retaining  its 
integrity,  although  the  axis  cylinders  may  have  given  way.  Im- 
mediate paralysis  and  loss  of  sensation  usually  follow,  and  may 
be  permanent,  although  not  unfrequently  repair  occurs  after  a 
time,  owing  to  the  sheath  remaining  intact.  The  doubt  always 
existing  as  to  the  condition  of  the  sheath  regulates  the  treatment 
which  must  be  followed,  viz.,  one  of  expectancy.  Friction  and 
electricity  should  be  applied  to  the  parts,  and  only  when  these  have 
failed  should  operation  be  undertaken.  Secondary  nerve  suture 
under  these  circumstances  is  not  a  very  successful  proceeding. 

Compression  of  a  nerve  is  usually  due  to  tlie  growth  of  tumours 
or  aneurisms,  or  to  some  displacement  of  bones,  as  in  fractures  or 
dislocations  ;  or,  again,  the  nerve  may  be  included  in  the  callus 
formed  in  the  repair  of  a  fracture,  the  symptoms  not  appearing 
till  four  or  six  weeks  after  the  injury  ;  or  it  may  be  met  with  in  the 
form  of  crutch  palsy,  or  as  a  result  of  splint  pressure,  as  when  tlie 
external  popliteal  nerve  is  compressed  against  the  neck  of  the 
fibula.  Those  nerves  also  which  traverse  bony  canals  in  the 
skull  are  liable  to  pressure  as  a  result  of  chronic  osteitis  and  cor, 
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densation  of  the  surrounding  osseous  tissues.  The  early  symptoms 
in  such  cases  are  those  of  irritation,  e.g.,  ciamp  and  spasm  of 
muscles,  or  neuralgic  pain ;  whilst  the  later  ones,  due  to  more 
prolonged  compression,  are  those  of  paralysis  and  anaesthesia, 
combined  sometimes  with  trophic  phenomena.  If  the  compressing 
cause  can  be  removed,  recovery,  at  any  rate  of  a  partial  character, 
follows  in  time  under  suitable  treatment,  such  as  massage, 
electricity,  and  the  administration  of  nerve  tonics. 

Puncture  of  a  nerve  may  be  associated  with  severe  neuralgic 
pains,  especially  in  neurotic  women.  Occasionally  a  chronic  form 
of  neuritis  is  started,  which  travels  up  the  limb,  and  may  cause 
great  suffering  or  impairment  of  function. 

Total  Division  of  a  Nerve. — Nerves  are  not  uncommonly  cut 
completely  across  in  open  wounds,  and  it  is  most  important  that 
the  resulting  phenomena  should  be  fully  understood  and  accurately 
studied. 

The  Immediate  EflFects  are  :  (a)  Total  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
supplied  by  the  nerve;  (b)  complete  anaesthesia  of  the  parts 
supplied  by  it,  which,  however,  is  not  necessarily  permanent,  since 
sensation  may  be  apparently  conveyed  by  anastomosing  trunks, 
the  anaesthetic  area  passing  through  gradual  stages  of  partial 
sensation  before  recovery  is  complete,  (c)  Vasomotor  paralysis  is 
also  produced,  resulting  in  the  limb  becoming  hyperaemic  and 
warmer  for  a  few  days,  and  then  subsequently  colder  and  in- 
sufficiently supplied  with  blood,  (d)  The  excito-secretory  nerves 
are  paralyzed  so  that  glands  may  lose  their  functions  for  a  time. 

The  Secondary  Effects  vary  with  the  character  of  the  nerve 
injured,  and  are  much  more  complicated  than  the  former.  We 
must  discuss  them  under  five  headings  : 

I.  Changes  in  the  Nerves  themselves. — Locally,  the  two  ends 
retract  very  slightly,  perhaps  not  more  than  the  twelfth  of  an 
inch,  and  the  space  thus  formed  fills  with  blood,  which  is  quickly 
absorbed,  and  replaced  by  a  cellulo-plastic  effusion  of  the  usual 
type.  Immediate  union  has  been  supposed  to  occur  in  cases 
where  total  restoration  of  function  has  rapidly  followed  complete 
division  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  a  mass  of  fibro-cicatricial  tissue  is  formed, 
within  which  may  be  found  spaces  filled  with  fine  nervous 
fibrillae  coiled  up  in  loops  and  arising  from  overgrowth  of  the 
axis  cylinders  from  the  upper  end.  After  an  amputation,  most  of 
the  divided  nerves  are  found  to  have  developed  these  typical 
bulbous  ends,  whilst  in  nerves  accidentally  severed  in  their  con- 
tinuity a  bulbous  mass  forms  on  the  upper  end,  which  is  separated 
by  an  interval  from  the  shrunken  and  atrophied  lower  end,  though 
occasionally  there  is  a  fibrous  connection  between  the  two.  These 
bulbs  are  often  the  seat  of  severe  neuralgia. 

Peripherally,  the  so-called  Wallerian  degeneration  commences 
about  the  fourth  day  after  the  accidi  t,  in  consequence  of  the 
separation  of  the  ner\e  from  its  trophic  centres.     It  first  shows 
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itself  in  the  medullary  substance,  which  undergoes  a  kind  of 
segmentation,  becoming  broken  up  into  irregular  masses  of 
myeline,  and  disappears  entirely  in  about  a  month.  The  axis 
cylinders  also  degenerate  and  disappear  at  a  somewhat  later  period, 
and  finally  only  the  sheath  of  Schwann  and  the  periiieural  con- 
nective tissue  remain.  The  nuclei  of  the  sheath  proliferate  and 
form  a  fibro-cellular  mass,  which  represents  the  nerves,  and  has 
long  lost  all  power  of  conducting  nervous  or  electric  stimuli. 

Proximally,  degeneration  of  the  medullary  sheath  occurs,  similar 
to  that  which  is  seen  in  the  distal  portion,  but  only  extending  as  far 
as  the  next  node  of  Ranvier.  It  is  of  but  little  significance.  The 
axis  cylinders  grow  downwards,  as  already  mentioned. 

2.  Changes  in  the  Muscles.  —  Complete  paralysis  of  motion 
necessarily  occurs  when  a  motor  nerve  has  been  divided,  and  the 
muscles  involved  slowly  atrophy,  and  show  signs  of  degenerative 
changes.  The  atrophy  is  not  noticed  at  first,  and  is  not  so  rapid 
as  that  arising  from  infantile  palsy,  since  it  is  simply  due  to 
separation  from  the  trophic  centres,  and  not  to  their  destruction. 
As  a  result  of  the  paralysis  and  atrophy,  various  types  of 
deformity  may  ensue,  owing  to  a  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium 
normally  obtained  between  opposing  groups  of  muscles.  The 
electrical  changes,  too,  are  exceedingly  important.  At  first  there 
may  be  a  slight  increase  of  excitability  both  of  the  muscles  and 
lower  end  of  the  nerve  to  faradic  and  galvanic  currents,  but  this 
is  not  constantly  present.  The  faradic  current  rapidly  loses  its 
power  over  the  affected  muscles,  and  its  effects  totally  disappear 
in  two  or  three  weeks,  whilst  the  galvanic  excitability  remains 
for  weeks  or  months,  and  even  then  only  slowly  diminishes,  so 
that  a  condition  follows  in  which  the  galvanic  current  produces 
a  much  greater  contraction  than  the  faradic  {i.e.,  '  the  reaction  of 
degeneration  ').  As  long  as  this  phenomenon  remains,  there  is  a 
hope  that  restoration  of  the  continuity  of  the  nerve  may  be  followed 
by  restoration  of  function  ;  but  when  the  muscles  react  neither  to 
galvanic  nor  to  faradic  stimuli,  the  case  may  be  looked  upon  as 
beyond  repair. 

3.  Various  modifications  of  Sensation,  both  special,  general, 
and  muscular,  may  be  met  with,  in  the  shape  of  neuralgia,  hyper- 
aesthesia,  anaesthesia,  etc. 

4.  The  blood  supply  to  a  paralyzed  part  is  always  diminished, 
although  congestion  rnay  result  in  the  lower  extremities,  owing  to 
the  weak  circulation  ;  consequently  the  temperature  falls,  and  the 
vitality  of  the  part  is  decreased.  This,  associated  with  the  loss  of 
trophic  influence  of  the  nerve  centres,  results  in  certain  conditions 
which  may  be  of  considerable  importance.  Thus  the  skin  may 
become  thin,  atrophic,  bluish-red,  and  shiny  ('  glossy  skin  '  of 
Weir-Mitchell),  or  it  may  be  rough  and  covered  with  scales,  or 
even  cedematous.  Chilblains  are  readily  produced,  and  any  ex- 
posure to  cold  or  heat  may  result  in  vesication  or  even  sloughing. 
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Wounds  heal  badly,  and  ulceration  from  slight  irritants  is  very 
likely  to  occur,  e.g.,  corneal  ulceration  after  division  of  the  fifth 
nerve,  and  perforating  ulcers  of  the  foot.  The  cutaneous  ap- 
pendages are  also  involved,  the  hairs  falling  out,  the  nails  be- 
coming rough,  brittle,  and  scaly,  and  the  sebaceous  and  sweat 
glands  either  discharging  an  abundant  secretion,  or  remaining 
absolutely  functionless.  Atrophy  of  the  smaller  bones  may  follow 
and  ankylosis  of  the  terminal  joints  of  the  fingers  or  toes.  In  a 
growing  child  the  development  of  the  part  is  always  more  or  less 
impaired. 

5.  Finally,  in  a  few  cases  changes  have  developed  in  the  central 
nervous  system  which  are  of  extreme  interest.  Thus,  in  the  early 
stages  reflex  spasms  or  paralysis  are  sometimes  met  with  as 
temp  ary  phenomena ;  whilst  in  cases  where  the  irritation  of  a 
foreign  body  is  present  in  addition  to  the  division  of  the  nerve 
more  serious  symptoms  may  result.  Thus,  in  a  glass  wound  of 
the  median  nerve,  a  healthy  man  treated  at  hospital  developed  a 
typical  epileptic  fit  whenever  the  neuralgic  bulbous  end  was 
touched.  The  bulb  was  excised,  and  the  nerve  cleanly  sutured, 
but  without  effect,  the  epilepsy  and  pain  still  remaining.  The 
median  nerve  was  divided  in  the  upper  arm,  and  a  portion  excised' 
but  no  benefit  was  derived  from  it.  Finally,  the  patient  passed 
into  a  condition  of  chronic  dementia,  and  died,  no  obvious  nervous 
lesions  being  found  on  post-mortem  examination. 

Regeneration   of    a  divided    nerve   must   necessarily   ensue   if 
restoration  of  function  is  obtained.     Nothing  certain  is  known 
as  to  the  exact  nature  of  this  change  in  the  few  instances  of 
immediate  union  which  have  been  recorded;  but  it  appears  to 
have  occurred   in  cases  where  a  free  collateral   communication 
existed  between  the  divided  end  and  other  nerves.     In  delayed 
union,  especially  when  a  fibro-cicatricial   bulb  has  formed,  and 
the  lower  end  has  atrophied,   it    is   probable   that    after   opera- 
tion the  axis   cylinders   from   the   upper    segment   grow   down- 
wards into  the  lower  end,  and  either  set  up  new  action  in  the 
sheath   of   Schwann,    whereby   new   axis    cylinders   are   formed 
lower  down,  or  they  merely  extend  along  the  degenerated  nerve 
sheath  to  the  periphery,  using  it  as  a  scaffolding  to  direct  their 
onward  progress.     A  medullary  sheath  is  subsequently  formed, 
and  the  process  takes  some  months  to  reach  completion.     Clini- 
cally, the  earliest  evidence  of  regeneration   is  a  slight  return   of 
sensation,    which    may    be   at    first   abnormal,   and    only  slowly 
becomes  of  a  normal  type.     Motion  is  generally  much  later  in  its 
restoration  than  sensation,  and  may  never  be  entirely  recovered. 

The  Treatment  of  a  divided  nerve  will  depend  entirely  upon  its 
size  and  function.  If  small  and  of  slight  importance,  no  special 
treatment  is  called  for;  but  in  any  of  the  main  nerves  of  the 
extremities  it  is  most  essential  to  deal  with  them  at  once  by 
primary  nerve  suture.     In  fact,  the  same  rule  obtains  nowadays 
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for  a  divided  nerve  as  for  a  Avounded  artery,  viz.,  to  cut  down  and 
expose  both  ends,  suturing  them  neatly  together.  This  is  best 
accomplished  by  using  a  domestic  sewing  needle  without  cutting 
edges,  or  a  fine  Hagedorn's  needle,  and  the  finest  chromicized 
catgut ;  one  or  more  stitches  should  pass  through  the  nerve,  and 
the  rest  merely  through  the  sheath.  Absolute  asepsis  is  most 
essential  in  order  to  gain  satisfactory  results. 

If  the  wound  has  been  inflicted  months  before,  and  a  bulb  has 
formed,  Secondary  Nerve  Suture  must  be  employed.  The  nerve 
is  first  exposed  by  a  free  incision  through  the  cicatrix,  the  two 
ends  identified  and  isolated,  and  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  bulb 
removed  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  expose  healthy  nerve  fibrillae 
in  the  section  ;  the  divided  ends  are  then  brought  together  with 
as  little  tension  as  possible.  To  supply  the  interval  necessarily 
resulting  from  remo\al  of  the  bulb,  traction  upon  each  end  of  the 
nerve  should  be  employed  to  stretch  it,  and  the  limb  subsequently 
put  up  in  such  a  position  as  to  relax  the  parts,  e.g.,  the  wrist 
flexed  to  a  right  angle,  or  the  elbow  bent.  In  one  case  we 
removed  an  inch  or  two  of  the  humerus  to  allow  the  divided  ends 
of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  to  be  approximated.  In  order  to 
diminish  the  drag  on  the  fine  end-to-end  sutures,  a  tension  stitch 
should  be  passed  through  the  substance  of  the  nerve,  about  ^ 
to  I  an  inch  from  the  divided  ends. 

Nerve  grafting,  in  order  to  bridge  over  a  defect,  has  not  up  to 
the  present  been  found  of  much  practical  value,  although  a  few 
cases  of  success  are  reported.  A  nerve  more  or  less  similar  in 
size  to  that  to  be  operated  on  is  removed  from  an  animal  just 
previously  killed,  and  carefully  stitched  in  position.  Probably  it 
merely  acts  as  a  carrier  to  the  nerve  fibrillae  from  the  upper  end, 
and  possibly  the  same  result  would  be  obtained  by  passing  several 
fine  strands  of  catgut  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

During  the  time  that  the  paralysis  continues  the  limb  itself 
must  be  well  massaged,  the  fingers  or  toes  worked  daily  to  keep 
them  from  getting  stiff,  and  the  muscles  treated  with  electricity  to 
prevent  them  from  degenerating  too  rapidly.  Perhaps  the  best 
means  of  accomplishing  this  is  to  use  the  electric  bath,  one 
electrode  being  placed  in  a  basin  of  warm  saline  solution,  the 
other  held  in  the  patient's  hand  or  against  some  part  of  the  back, 
and  the  affected  limb  then  dipped  in  the  water  till  it  becomes  of 
a  bright  red  colour. 

In  many  cases  where  the  original  wound  has  been  complicated 
with  spreading  septic  inflammation  the  impaired  mobility  is  as 
much  due  to  the  inflammatory  adhesions  of  joints  and  tendons  as 
to  paralysis,  and  this  must  always  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
giving  an  opinion  on  a  case,  or  in  suggesting  treatment. 
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Inflammation  of  Nerves. 
Acute  Neuritis  is  not  a  very  common  condition.     It  is  usuallv 
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fasciculi,  with  compression  of  the  vessels  and  nerve  fibres  (Fig. 
91).  It  may  result  from  injury,  such  as  sprains,  strains,  or 
pressure,  especially  when  the  patient  is  suffering  from  syphilis, 
rheumatism,  or  gout.  It  is  very  common  in  the  fifth  nerve, 
and  in  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus ;  and  is  met  with  as 
a  peripheral  neuritis  in  various  toxic  conditions,  e.g.,  alcoholism, 
diabetes,  malaria,  etc.  The  Symptoms  vary  a  good  deal  with 
the  nerve  affected.  Occasionally  it  can  be  felt  to  be  thickened 
and  tender  on  pressure,  whilst  more  or  less  severe  neuralgia 
is  also  noticed,  accompanied  perhaps  with  some  loss  of  power 
in  the  muscles  supplied  by  it.  In  a  few  cases  this  paresis  may 
be  associated  with  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  parts,  generally 
of  a  tonic  type,  as  in  some  cases  of  talipes ;  but  such  conditions 
as  facial  tic,  or  scrivener's  palsy,  where  the  contractions  are 
clonic,  are  more  frequently  due  to  central  changes.  Trophic 
lesions  may  also  be  induced,  such  as  perforating  ulcer,  or  anky- 
losis of  the  terminal  joints  of  fingers  or  toes. 

The  Treatment  in  the  early  stages  consists  in  the  administra- 
tion of  anti-diathetic  remedies,  and,  indeed,  iodide  of  potassium, 
with  or  without  mercury,  is  generally  applicable.  Locally,  pro- 
longed rest  is  needed  with  counter  -  irritation  in  the  form  of 
blisters,  and  later  on  massage  with  suitable  liniments.  If 
there  is  any  paresis  the  muscles  must  be  stimulated  daily  by  the 
faradic  current.  Excessive  pain  is  combated  by  administering 
hypodermically  morphia  or  atropine.  Failing  these,  other  means 
should  be  adopted,  such  as  acupuncture,  in  which  needles  are 
passed  into  the  substance  of  the  nerve,  and  allowed  to  remain  for 
a  few  moments ;  this  probably  acts  by  relieving  the  tension  and 
inflammatory  exudation  within  the  sheath.  Various  operative 
measures  dealt  with  under  neuralgia  may  be  called  for  in  severe 
and  protracted  cases. 

For  Tumours  of  nerves,  see  p.  149. 


Neuralgia. 

Neuralgia  is  a  condition  which  either  the  physician  or  the 
surgeon  may  be  called  upon  to  treat ;  it  is  exceedingly  common, 
and  may  be  one  of  the  most  terrible  afflictions  to  which  the 
human  frame  is  subject.  It  is  characterized  by  a  paroxysmal  or 
intermittent  pain  of  a  darting  or  stabbing  character,  which  follows 
the  course  of  some  particular  nerve  or  nerves,  especially  the 
trigeminal.  The  attack  commences  suddenly,  and  the  pain 
steadily  increases,  until  it  reaches  a  climax,  and  then  gradually  or 
suddenly  subsides.  These  paroxysms  may  last  minutes  or  hours, 
and  may  recur  at  varying  intervals,  either  a  few  in  a  day,  or  many 
in  an  hour  ;  they  may  be  induced  by  natural  conditions,  or  physical 
phenomena,  such  as  sudden  noises,  a  draught  of  air,  etc.  More- 
over, pressure  over  the  affected  trunks  may  originate,  relieve,  or 
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increase  the  pain,  whilst  the  skin  aflfected  by  them  is  often  in- 
tensely tender,  and  even  hyperaemic  and  oedematous  (the  points 
douloureux  of  Valleix).  Occasionally  adjacent  muscles  may  become 
spasmodically  and  sympathetically  contracted  during  the  attack, 
whilst  excessive  secretion,  such  as  from  the  lachrymal  or  sweat 
glands,  is  also  induced.  Herpes  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
area  of  distribution  of  the  affected  nerve  (e.g.,  shingles  in  connec- 
tion with  intercostal  neuralgia).  The  fifth  cranial  nerve  is  most 
prone  to  this  affection,  but  similar  manifestations  may  occur  in 
any  purely  sensory  or  mixed  nerve,  such  as  the  intercostals  or 
sciatic,  or  in  complex  bodies,  such  as  the  breast  or  testis,  or  the 
larger  joints. 

The  Oauses  of  neuralgia  are  very  diverse,  and  the  surgeon 
often  has  to  look  far  afield  in  order  to  find  them.  Thus,  as  pre- 
disposing causes  may  be  mentioned  the  hysterical  temperament, 
anaemia,  and  depressing  circumstances  of  all  kinds,  especially 
mental  anxiety  and  worry.  The  direct  causes  may  be  toxic, 
e.g.,  malaria,  lead,  or  mercury ;  reflex,  e.g.,  ovarian  disease, 
worms,  etc, ;  central,  from  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  or  brain ; 
radical,  from  pressure  on  the  roots  of  the  nerves  as  they  emerge 
from  the  spinal  canal  or  cranium  ;  or  peripheral,  owing  to  lesions 
of  the  nerve-trunks  induced  either  by  trauma,  inflammation,  or 
new  growths. 

Treatment  consists  primarily  in  attention  to  the  general  health, 
and  the  local  application  of  counter-irritants  and  sedatives.  Iron 
and  arsenic  may  be  given  to  anaemic  patients ;  anti-spasmodics, 
such  as  valerianate  of  zinc,  to  hysterical  women  ;  quinine  or 
arsenic  for  malaria ;  whilst  sea-bathing  or  change  of  air  is  often 
advisable.  Iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury  are  beneficial  in  all 
cases  due  to  syphilis.  Where  the  pain  is  excessive,  morphia, 
even  in  large  doses,  may  be  called  for.  Empirical  remedies,  such 
as  antipyrine,  phenacetin,  and  croton-chloral  hydrate  will  also 
sometimes  do  good. 

When,  however,  medicinal  agents  fail,  surgical  measures  are 
indicated  in  order  to  allay  the  patient's  sufferings.  The  following 
are  the  more  usual  methods  adopted  : 

I.  In  purely  Sensory  Nerves,  such  as  the  trigeminal,  simple 
division  or  neurotomy  has  often  been  resorted  to,  but  the  relief 
gained  is  of  a  most  temporary  nature,  since  sensory  nerves  readily 
unite  after  division,  and  sensation  is  rapidly  restored  even  when 
union  is  incomplete,  probably  by  transmission  through  anasto- 
mosing branches ;  hence  the  operation  has  fallen  into  discredit. 
A  much  more  satisfactory  proceeding  is  neurectomy  or  the  removal 
of  a  portion  of  the  nerve-trunk,  so  that  union  of  the  divided  ends 
will  be  less  likely  to  occur!  Many  of  these  cases,  however,  are  due 
to  central  disease,  and  it  is  an  interesting  question  how  the  trouble 
can  be  benefited  by  such  proceedings.  Probably  the  explanation  of 
the  relief  gained  is  that  the  centre  is  put  into  a  condition  of  rest 
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l)y  tlie  exclusion  of  .ilTerent  stimuli.  Actinj,'  on  this  theory,  most 
surgeons  nowadays  endeavour  to  remove  as  large  a  portion  of  the 
affected  nerve  as  possible,  and  Thierscli  has  suggested  a  plan  of 
nervc-cxtraction  in  which  he  lays  the  trunk  hare  at  a  suitable  spot, 
and  then,  gi.isping  it  with  forceps,  proceeds  to  forcibly  extract  it 
by  torsion,  tearing  it  from  its  central  attachments,  and  cutting 
it  from  the  peripheral.  The  details  of  the  various  methods 
employed  on  separate  nerves  are  given  below. 

Finally,  if  all  such  measures  have  failed,  the  roots  of  the 
nerves  may  be  divided  cither  within  the  skull  or  in  the  spinal  canal. 

2.  In  a  Mixed  Nerve,  conveying  motor  as  well  as  sensory 
stimuli,  nerve-styetcJiin^  has  to  be  mainly  relied  upon.  The  trunk 
is  laid  bare,  and  traction  exercised,  both  centrally  and  peripher- 
ally, by  means  of  a  blunt  hook  if  the  nerve  is  small,  or  of  tlie 
finger  placed  under  it  if  large.  The  clinical  eflfect  is  to  abolish 
the  conductivity  of  the  nerve  for  a  time,  either  completely  or 
partially  ;  but  since  it  is  not  divided,  repair  and  restoration  of 
function  follow.  The  elasticity  and  extensibility  of  the  nerves 
are  considerable,  and  the  pressure  needed  to  cause  their  rupture 
has  been  accurately  estimated.  It  varies  much  in  different  indi- 
viduals, and  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  in  all  operations. 
Thus,  the  sciatic  nerve  will  stand  about  as  much  traction  as  an 
ordinary  man  can  apply  with  his  finger  and  thumb ;  it  should  be 
used  steadily  and  continuously,  not  in  a  series  of  jerks.  The 
effect  of  stretching  is  to  free  the  nerve  from  external  inflam- 
matory adhesions,  and  to  alter  the  relations  between  the  sheath 
and  its  contents.  Thus,  the  perineurium,  instead  of  consisting 
of  wavy  fibrilla?,  has  the  fibres  straightened  out,  thereby  com- 
pressing them,  obliterating  the  lymphatic  spaces  between  the 
fibres,  and  possibly  rupturing  the  nervi  nervorum.  The  nerve 
becomes  hypera^mic,  and  the  medullary  sheath  of  the  tubules  may 
be  irregularly  broken  up.  The  gray  matter  of  the  cord  may  also 
possibly  be  influenced,  becoming  hyperaunic  if  but  slight  traction 
is  used,  or  showing  haemorrhages  and  exudation  when  much 
force  is  employed ;  but  this  has  of  course  only  been  observed  in 
animals ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  sufficient  force  could  be  exercised 
to  produce  such  effects  in  man. 


Affections  of  Special  Nerves. 

The  Cranial  Nerves. — The  Olfactory  Nerve  may  be  involved  in 
fractures  extending  across  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  or 
in  severe  cases  of  contusion  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  with- 
out fracture.     Loss  of  smell  (anosmia)  may  be  induced  thereby. 

The  Optic  Nerve  is  sometimes  ruptured  in  fractures  of  the  base 
of  the  skull  involving  the  optic  foramen,  and  sudden  irremediable 
blindness  results ;  or  it  may  be  compressed  by  haemorrhage  or 
inflammatory  exudation,  either  within  or  outside  nf  its  sheath, 
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Iciuliiij^  to  more  or  li;ss  complotc;  loss  of  vision  preceded  by  optic 
neuritis  (i.e.,  infliiinm.ition  of  the  intniocular  termin:ition  of  the 
nerve,  or  papiHitis) ;  l)iit  if  the  ha'iiiorrhat,'e  is  not  very  severe, 
the  amblyopia  (or  loss  of  vision)  may  be  in  measure  recovered 
fioiii.  Orbital  cellulitis  not  unfrequently  causes  pressure  on  the 
nerve,  either  as  a  result  of  the  immediate  inHanunation  or  from  the 
siil)se(iuent  cicatricial  contraction.  Syphilitic  disease  of  the  sheath 
(11  the  formation  of  a  gumma  in  its  neighbourhood,  or  intra-orbital 
aneurisms  or  tmnours,  may  lik'jwise  induce  and)lyopia  from  pres- 
sure on  the  trunk. 

The  Third  Nerve  {iitotoy  octili)  being  entirely  motor,  paralytic 
symptoms  are  those  to  be  chielly  looked  for.  They  may  arise 
from  (riitnit  causes,  such  as  syphilitic  or  degenerative  changes  in 
the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle  ;  or  from  peripheral  lesions,  such  as 
aneurisms,  tumours,  trauma,  etc.,  either  in  the  orbit,  sphenoidal 
fissure,  or  base  of  the  brain. 

The  Symptoms  of  complete  paralysis  are  as  follows  :  {a)  Ptosis, 
or  drooping  of  the  upper  eyelicl,  from  loss  of  power  in  tlie  levator 
palpebra;  superioris ;  {b)  external  strabismus,  or  stjuint,  from 
paralysis  of  the  inner,  upper,  or  lower  recti,  the  eye  being  also 
directed  a  little  downwarcls  from  paralysis  of  the  inferior  oblique ; 
((•)  mydriasis,  or  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  from  palsy  of  the  iris ; 
((/)  loss  of  accommotlation,  from  the  ciliary  muscle  being  para- 
lyzed; and  {e)  some  slight  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  (ex  ;phthalmos), 
owing  to  most  of  its  muscles  being  flaccid  and  relaxed.  In  con- 
serinence,  however,  of  the  close  proximity  of  this  nerve  to  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  in  the  walls  of  the  cavernous  sinus  and 
sphenoidal  fissure,  symptoms  referable  to  these  trunks  are  often 
associated  with  the  above,  as  also  venous  congestion  of  the  eye 
and  orbit  from  pressure  on  the  sinus.  Should  the  eyeball  be 
totally  immobilized  from  paralysis  of  all  its  muscles  without  venous 
congestion,  the  condition  is  known  as  ophthalmoplegia  externa, 
and  is  always  due  to  central  disease  affecting  the  floor  of  the  third 
ventricle,  arising  from  sclerosis  due  to  syphilis  or  tabes. 

The  Treatment  in  most  cases  consists  in  the  administration  of 
mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium. 

Paralysis  of  the  Fourth  Nerve  {Pathetic),  which  supplies  the 
superior  oblique  muscle,  results  in  defective  movement  of  the  eye- 
hall  downwards  and  outwards. 

The  Fifth  or  Trigeminal  Nerve  is  occasionally  torn  or  lacerated 
in  head  injuries,  giving  rise  to  ana'Sthesia,  with  perhaps  ulceration 
of  the  cornea ;  but  such  cases  are  exceedingly  rare.  Much  more 
common  is  the  disease  known  as  trigeminal  neuralgia  or  tic 
douloureux,  which  is  met  with  most  usually  in  women,  though 
not  unfrequently  in  men.  It  is  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  simpler  forms  of  neuralgia  due  to  some  local  irritation  or 
general  weakness  by  the  paroxysmal  character  and  violence 
of  the  pain ;  hence  the  term  '  epileptiform  tic '  has  been  applied 
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to  it,  and  not  inaptly  represents  the  terrible  nature  of  tlic 
afl't'ction.  y\s  a  ruli",  it  commences  in  the  infra-orhital  or  inferioi 
dental  branches,  radiatinj,'  tiience  to  all  the  other  divisions  of  the 
nerve.  The  paroxysms  are  not  very  fre(|uent  at  first,  but  lliey 
rapidly  increase  both  in  number  and  severity,  until  at  last  the 
patient  becomes  utterly  prostrate,  ;md  may  be  so  depressed  as  to 
contemplate  or  even  attempt  suicide.  The  condition  often  de- 
pends a  good  deal  on  the  general  health,  and  intermissions 
of  varying  length  occur.  The  attacks  are  accompanied  by 
twitching  of  the  nuiscles  of  the  face,  and  even  of  the  neck  ;  also 
by  unilateral  sweating  and  hyperaMiiia  of  the  head,  and  the 
development  of  such  marked  'points  ilouloureux,'  that  possibly 
the  patients  cannot  brush  their  hair  or  wash  their  face  on  the 
aftected  side,  which  becomes  dirty  and  often  shiny  from  trophic 
changes  or  as  the  result  of  friction.  Lachrymation  is  a  maiked 
feature  during  the  attacks,  and  there  may  be  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  salivary  secretion,  as  also  in  that  of  nasal  mucus. 

As  to  the  Csnae  of  tic  douloureux,  but  little  can  be  said  for  certain,  althouKli 
many  contrilnitin(s'  conditions  have  been  described,  which  may  lie  classified 
under  the  following,'  heailings :  (n)  Cetitial  causes,  such  as  changes  Of  a  sclerosing 
type  in  the  ileep  centres  of  the  fifth  nerve,  or  in  the  (lasserian  Kan^lion  ; 
(/')  nulitiil,  or  those  due  to  compression  or  disease  of  the  roots  of  the  nerve, 
reaching  from  the  ganglion  to  the  cranial  foramina  ;  (i)  cniiihil  conditions, 
such  as  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  foramina  of  exit  of  the  nerves,  which 
vary  immensely  in  different  skulls,  being  generally  smaller  in  women  ;  they 
may  be  encroached  upon  by  callus,  inHammatory  swellings,  or  tumours, 
((/)  t^aiphcnd  causes,  e.g.,  dental  caries,  narrowing  of  the  walls  of  the  bony 
canals,  etc. :  (c)  to.xic  agents,  eg  .  malaria,  which  especially  tends  to  affect  the 
supra-orbital  nerve,  constituting  the  so-called  '  brow  ag'ue  '  ;  and  (/)  reflex 
phenomena,  eg.,  ovarian  disease,  errors  of  refraction,  etc. 

In  the  Treatment  of  tic  douloureux,  innumerable  remedies  have  been  used. 
with  a  varying  amoimt  of  success  or  failure,  e.g.,  quinine,  where  there  is  a 
malarial  history  ;  ioilides  and  mercury  for  syphilis ;  iron  and  arsenic  for 
anaemic  patients  ;  and,  failing  these,  croton-chloral,  paraldehyde,  etc.  All 
sources  of  reflex  irritation  should  be  removed  or  treated,  such  as  carious  teeth, 
errors  of  refraction,  intra-nasal  trouble,  ovaritis,  etc.  If  the  pain  persists. 
Operative  Meaeurei  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  called  for.  Neurotomy  and  nerve- 
stretching  may  give  temporary  relief,  but  most  surgeons  have  been  led  by 
experience  to  the  conclusion  that  the  greatest  measure  of  success  follows 
neurectomy,  and  that  the  larger  the  pxirtion  excised,  and  the  nearer  that  portion 
is  to  the  central  organs,  the  better  the  results  attained.  Hence  much  more 
extensive  operations  are  now  undertaken  than  formerly,  even  extending  to  the 
Gasserian  ganglion  itself. 

We  must  now  describe  the  different  operations  applicable  to  the  chief 
branches  of  the  nerve,*  premising  that  all  purely  subcutaneous  or  submucous 
methods  are  to  be  condemned  for  their  inaccuracy  and  inefficiency,  as  also  on 
account  of  the  bleeding  which  is  likely  to  result  from  the  closely  contiguous 
bloodvessels. 

Th.e  Supra-orbital  Nerve  does  not  very  commonly  call  for  division  or  extrac- 
tion, since  neuralgia  of  this  trunk  is  often  due  to  malaria,  and  is  certainly  more 
amenable  to  therapeutic  measures  than  other  forms.     The  pain  usually  recurs 

*  Owing  to  necessary  limitations  of  space  we  must  refer  readers  for  further 
details  to  Rose  on  '  Trigeminal  Neuralgia  '  (Hailliere,  Tindall  and  Cox.  1802) 
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alioiit  the  same  time  each  day,  and  may  be  trer.ted  by  RivinR  a  pill  containinR  ferri 
suli'h  ,  I  xram  <iuinia>  disulph  ,  2  grains,  and  morphin;r  hydrochlor  ,  ,J,  grain, 
f,,iir  hours  before  the  attack  is  exjxicted,  and  reiieating  it  every  hour  til!  six 
pills  m  all  have  been  taken  At  the  same  time  attention  must  be  directed  to 
.inv  lojal  cause  of  irritation.  Shoidd  this  fail  to  give  relief,  neurectomy  should 
I).,  umlertaken.  The  nerve  emerges  from  the  orbit  through  the  supra-orbital 
nolrh,  lying  at  the  junction  of  the  inner  and  middle  thirds  of  the  upper  margin, 
.iml  IS  readily  reached  by  an  incision   following  the  course  of  the  eyebrow. 


\\v,.  o2.-(i.  Incision  for  division  of  supra-orbital  nerve;  b.  line  indicating 
position  of  supra-trochlear  nerve,  passing  from  angle  of  mouth  through 
the  inner  canthus ;  the  short  cross-line  at  its  upper  end  is  the  incision 
required  to  expose  it ;  c,  position  of  infra-orbital  nerve  and  incision  • 
a,  Larnochan's  incision  for  neurectomy  of  the  second  division. 

through  which  the  orbicularis  can  be  divided  along  the  line  of  its  fibres 
(1-ig.  92,  a) ;  the  nerve  is  then  easily  exposed  and  dealt  with.  By  incising  the 
penosteum  and  depressing  it,  together  with  the  orbital  fat,  by  means  of  a 
spatula,  the  nerve  can  be  followed  back  for  some  distance,  and  a  considerable 
portion  removed. 

The  Supm-trochlear  Nerve  has  been  stretched  (somewhat  empirically,  it  is 
true)  for  sundry  obscure  neuralgic  affections  of  the  eyeball,  and  occasionally 
with  considerable  success.  It  emerges  from  the  orbit  along  a  line  drawn  from 
the  angle  of  the  mouth  through  the  inner  canthus  (Fig.  92,  6).  An  incision  is 
made  at  right  angles  to  this  course  just  below  the  eyebrow,  and  the  nerve 
wiucn  IS  found  111  several  filaments,  stretched  or  divided. 
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The  Infra-orbital  Nerve  emerges  from  the  foramen  of  the  same  name  at  a  spot 
about  i  inch  below  the  'ower  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  at  the  junction  of  its 
middle  and  outer  thirds.  It  may  be  reached  by  a  horizontal  or  curved 
incision  placed  over  this  site  (Fig.  92,  c)  ;  but  surgeons  are  now  almost 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  such  an  operation  is  unlikely  to  give  more  than 
temporary  relief,  and  hence  utilize  one  of  the  three  following  methods  for 
reaching  the  root  of  the  second  division  : 

(a)  The  orbital  operation,  recommended  by  Langenbeck,  Wagner,  and 
Horsley,  consists  in  tracing  the  nerve  along  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  through  ati 
incision  along  its  lower  margin,  and  in  breaking  up  the  roof  of  the  canal  in 
which  it  lies.  Care  must  be  taken  to  strip  up  the  periosteum  in  its  entirety, 
so  as  not  to  open  into  the  orbital  fat,  and  to  secure  the  infra-orbital  vessels 
as  far  back  as  possible.  We  cannot  recommend  this  method,  since  it  does  not 
deal  with  Meckel's  gan^'lion,  or  the  posterior  dental  branches;  moreover, 
as  the  antrum  is  in  most  cases  encroached  upon,  the  wound  is  liable  to 
become  septic.  Horsley  recommends  that  if  this  cavity  is  by  chance  opened, 
it  should  be  immediately  filled  with  powdered  boric  acid. 

(t)  The  autre .  method,  devised  by  Carnochan  of  New  York,  and  elaborated 
by  Chavasse  of  Birmingham,  lays  bare  the  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum  through 
a  Y-shaped  incision,  the  junction  of  the  limbs  being  over  the  infra-orbital 
foramen  (Fig.  92,  d),  and  the  three  flaps  thus  marked  out,  including  the  peri- 
osteum, are  raised  from  the  bones.  The  antral  cavity  is  now  opened  by  a 
^-inch  trephine,  and  the  posterior  wall  divided  by  a  J-inch  trephine,  so  as  to 
expose  the  lowest  part  of  the  spheno-uiaxillary  fossa,  in  which  Meckel's 
ganglion  is  situated.  The  infra-orbital  canal  is  now  traced  back  to  the  same 
spot  by  chiselling  through  the  upper  wall  of  the  antrum,  and  thus  the  nerve 
call  be  isolated,  and  its  point  of  exit  from  the  for"  nen  rotundum  made  clear. 
It  is  divided  by  scissors  as  near  to  the  skull  as  possible.  Free  haemorrlia<;e 
always  results  from  this  operation,  but  can  be  controlled  by  pressure  with  very 
hot  sponges.  The  results  are  fairly  satisfactory,  although  a  disfiguring  scar  on 
the  face  remains  ;  the  space  in  which  the  surgeon  has  to  work  is  very  limited, 
and  the  opening  of  the  antrum  probably  involves  sepsis. 

((•)  The  pterygoid  method,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Braun-Lossen  operation,  is 
without  doiibt  the  best  for  dealing  with  the  root  of  the  second  division.  The 
incision  -..hich  we  always  employ  comii.jnces  at  the  external  angular  process 
of  the  frontal  bone,  follows  the  upper  border  of  the  zygoma,  and  curves  down- 
wards in  front  of  the  ear  to  reach  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  (Fig.  80,  F).  The 
flap  thus  marked  out,  consisting  only  of 'skin  and  subcutaneous  fat.  is  dis- 
sected forwards,  temporarily  fixed  by  a  suture  to  the  nose,  and  protected  with 
gauze.  The  zygoma  is  exposed  by  a  horizontal  incision  through  the  peri- 
osteum, which  is  cleared  from  the  boneby  a  suitable  raspatory,  and  drilled  front 
and  back  so  as  to  carry  silver  wires  in  the  subsequent  suturing  up  (Fig.  93) : 
it  is  then  sawn  through  and  turned  down  together  with  the  masseter  The 
mouth  is  slightly  opened  with  a  gag,  and  the  temporal  tendon  pulled  well 
backwards  from  the  front  of  the  temporal  fossa  by  retractors,  or  if  very  large, 
is  partially  divided,  exposing  thereby  the  pterygo-maxillary  fissure,  with  the 
internal  maxillary  artery  entering,  and  the  vein  leaving  it.  These  are  secured 
by  ligatures,  and  divided.  The  root  of  the  second  division  of  the  fifth  nerve 
can  then  be  hooked  up  on  an  aneurism  needle  as  it  emerges  from  the  foramen 
rotundum,  and  about  h  inch  of  it  removed.  This  step  is  facilitated  by  chiselling 
away  a  bony  prominence  which  rises  from  the  base  of  the  great  wing  of  the 
sphenoid,  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  junction  of  the  two  limbs  of  the 
pterygo-maxillary  fissure  By  also  dividing  the  nerve  as  it  emerges  from  the 
infra-orbital  foramen  through  an  incision  in  the  face,  the  whole  trunk  is  set 
free,  and  can  be  removed  by  traction,  all  the  dental  branches  being  torn  across. 
The  displaced  structures  are  then  put  back  in  position,  the  zygoma  is  sutured 
with  silver  wire,  and  the  incision  in  the  skin  closed.  The  results  gained  by 
this  method  (a  modification  of  the  original  operation)  have  been  very  satis- 
factory, scarcely  any  scar  persisting. 
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The  tliml  diumon  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  has  many  branches,  but  the  lingual 
and  inferior  dental  are  those  mainly  affected  with  neuralgia  sufficiently  severe 
to  call  for  operative  interference.  They  have  been  divided  separately  in  the 
peripheral  portions  of  their  course,  but  with  little  success,  and.  as  a  rule  it  is 
best  to  deal  with  them  at  the  same  time  close  to  the  foramen  ovale 

IheLuigual  Nerve  can  be  divided  from  within  the  mouth  by  a  simple  incision 
down  to  the  bone,  as  it  crosses  the  junction  of  the  upper  and  middle  thirds  of 
a  line  drawn  from  the  crown  of  the  last  lower  molar  tooth  to  the  angle  of  the 
jaw;  or  it  niay  be  sought  for  more  carefully  after  division  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  Such  methods,  however,  lack  precision,  and  are  not  only  useless 
but  dangerous,  owing  to  the  necessary  occurrence  of  sepsis 

The  Inferwr  Dental  Nerve  has  been  approached  in  three  ways  ;  la)  From  the 
mouth,  according  to  the  old  plan.     The  mucou«  membrane  is  incised  vertically 


''"'  ^v^n''''""''  '"""  •^"''■'"'  J'''^  '^  ■'^'T^'  TO  «"ow  Position  of  Saw-cuts 
AND  Drill-holes  ,N  the  Braun-Lossen  Operation,  and  that  for 
Removal  of  the  Gasserian  Ganglion. 

over  the  entrance  to  the  canal,  which  can  be  easily  felt,  and  then  after  defining 
the  bony  spine  of  Spi.x,  which  guards  it.  the  nerve  trunk  ifisolated  and  a! 
muci,  cut  away  as  possible;  (b)  by  trephining  the  inferLr  nSxilla  and 
removing  hal  its  thickness,  so  as  to  cxpose^the  nerve  inks  canal  makin^^hf 
necessary  incision  along  the  lower  border  of  the  bone  ^nd  M  h'vT.i"^ 
mcision  below  the  angfe  of  the  jaw.  and  Worki^I.  up  behTnd  ^3ie  Lne  K 
Pionf  "'  ''"^"'  '=""''^''  *'^"^'  ^'^^^  ^'^•'''*"'<  'he^rve  (Lucke-SonLnbirg 

Dlishi'l 'In^h"  '/'i'r^  '•""'"'""  "^  "'■'  fi^"'  ""''■'  "'  ""  >'-"""■''  '"'"^^  i^'  best  accom- 

pibhed  n  the  following  manner :  A  flap  of  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue^s 

fleeted  forwards  from  the  parotid  region,  extending  from  the  zygoma  above 

vitL    h^"  ^"^  'he  jaw  be  ow  (Fig.  80.  F),  exposing  thus  the  parodd  g£nd 

HoJV  ken.'^T   t'  ^"''  • """  '?''''''''  •""^^''^'  '^"^■'^^^J  bv  fascia.     I?  the 
■ci-.on  1=  kept  atncdy  to  tlie  subcutaneous  tissues,  the  facial   nerve  is  in 
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no  way  endangered.  The  masseter  is  then  divided  transversely  immediately 
below  the  socia  parotidis,  and  the  vertical  ramus  of  the  inferior  maxilla  cleared 
of  muscle  and  periosteum  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  allow  the  application  of  a 
J-inch  trephine  just  below  the  sigmoid  notch,  the  remaining  bridge  of  bone 
being  subsequently  removed  by  cutting  pliers  ;  enough  bone  is  left  in  front  and 
behind  tc  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  jaw  with  the  articular  and  coronoid 
processes.  The  fibres  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  can  now  be  seen  cross- 
mg  the  upper  part  of  the  wound  horizontally,  and  over  it  the  internal  maxillary 
artery  sometimes  courses,  giving  rise  to  considerable  haemorrhage  if  it  is 
wounded.  The  lingual  and  dental  nerves  are  usually  found  close  together, 
emerging  from  under  the  outer  pterygoid  muscle,  and  lying  between  the  interna! 
pterygoid  and  the  bone.  They  should  be  divided  below  as  far  down  as  possible, 
whilst  by  drawing  the  external  pterygoid  outwards  with  retractors,  the  foramen 
ovale  can  be  seen,  if  electric  illumination  is  employed,  and  the  nerve  trunks 
divided  at  the  point  of  exit.  The  wound  usually  heals  well,  and  leaves  but 
little  scar,  although  some  impairment  in  the  mobility  of  the  jaw  may  result, 

Cartly  from  the  cicatrization  following  disturbance  of  the  muscles  and  tissues, 
ut  mainly  from  paralytic  atrophy  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  divided  nerve! 
In  cases  where  such  measures  have  been  adopted  and  have  failed,  or  where 
the  pain  is  referred  to  the  whole  nerve,  removal  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion  has 
been  successfully  attempted.     The  operations  are  so  elaborate  and  recondite 
that  we  can  only  give  a  bare  outline  of  them  here. 

Rose's  operation  approaches  the  ganglion  through  the  pterygoid  region,  taking 
the  3rd  division  as  its  guide.  An  incision  (Fig.  80,  F)  similar  to  that  for 
exposing  the  foramen  ovale  is  made  through  the  skin,  and  the  flap  thus  marked 
out  is  drawn  forwards  and  stitched  out  of  the  way.  The  zygoma  is  drilled 
(Fig.  93),  and  turned  down  togethef  with  the  massetei  ;  the  coronoid  process 
is  then  divided  or  removed,  and  together  with  the  temporal  muscle  turned 
upwards ;  the  internal  maxillary  artery  is,  if  possible,  secured,  and  the 
sphenoidal  attachment  of  the  external  pterygoid  scraped  away  so  as  to  allow  of 
the  exposure  of  the  foramen  ovale,  which  lies  just  in  front  of  the  base  of  the 
pterygoid  processes.  A  J-inch  trephine  is  now  applied  immediately  outside 
the  foramen  ovale,  and  the  bone  around  the  opening  thus  made  is  also 
removed  by  forceps  or  chisel  so  as  to  give  more  space.  The  trunk  of  the  third 
division  is  traced  upwards,  the  sheath  of  the  ganglion  opened,  the  second 
division  cut  through  by  means  of  a  sharp  cutting-hook,  and  the  ganglion  torn 
away  piecemeal,  or,  at  any  rate,  broken  up.  There  is  likely  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  bleeding,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  operation,  chiefly  derived 
from  veins  ;  it  can,  however,  be  usually  restrained  by  packing  the  wound  for 
a  few  moments  with  sponges  wrung  out  of  very  hot  lotion.  Efficient  electric 
illumination  is  absolutely  essential,  since  the  wound  is  a  very  deep  one. 

The  Hartley-Krause  operation  was  devised  independently  by  the  two  surgeons 
whose  names  are  associated  with  it.  An  fi-shaped  flap  is  marked  cut  in  the 
temporal  region,  the  base  situated  just  above  the  zygoma.  Through  this  the 
subjacent  bone  is  divided  by  chisel  or  electric  saw,  and  the  whole  flap  of  skin, 
muscle,  and  bone  is  turned  down  en  bloc,  exposing  the  dura  mater,  which  is 
gently  stripped  up  from  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull  as  far  as  the  cavernous 
sinus.  Profuse  haemorrhage  is  likely  to  be  caused  by  this  proceeding,  derived 
mainly  from  the  middle  meningeal  trunk  or  its  branches,  and  must  be  con- 
trolled partly  by  pressure,  or  possibly  by  plugging  the  foramen  spinosum  with 
purified  sponge.  The  second  and  third  divisions  of  the  nerves  are  readily  found 
beneath  the  periosteum,  and  are  traced  back  to  the  ganglion  as  it  lies  on  the 
apex  of  the  petrous  bone.  A  special  cavity  in  the  dura  mater  (or  cavum 
Meckelii),  in  which  the  ganglion  lies,  has  to  be  opened,  whilst  the  first  division 
courses  along  the  walls  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  to  which  it  is  most  intimately 
adherent.  Electric  illumination  is  necessary  in  order  to  effect  the  removal  of 
these  structures,  but  apparently  the  whole  ganglion,  together  with  its  branches, 
has  been  extirpated  in  this  way. 

As  to  ultimate  results,  it  is  even  now  a  little  difficult  to  speak  authorita- 
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tively,  since  scarcely  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  draw  final  conclusions;  but, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  the  freedom  from  pain  is  certainly  more  prolonged  than 
after  any  of  the  operations  upon  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  nerve  trunks, 
and  may  possibly  be  permanent ;  certainly  some  of  the  cases  on  which  we  have 
operated  have  remained  six  or  seven  years  without  recurrence.  The  mortality 
of  the  two  methods  is  much  the  same,  and,  according  to  latest  statistics,  based 
on  about  fifty  cases  of  each,  amounts  to  10-5  per  cent. 

The  Sixth  Nerve  may  be  torn  or  compressed,  either  in  its  intra- 
cranial course  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  or  as  it 
passes  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  or  in  the  orbit,  as  a  result 
of  penetrating  wounds  or  blows.  Its  paralysis  causes  internal 
strabismus. 

The  Seventh,  or  Facial  Nerve  may  be  paralyzed  from  a  great 
variety  of  causes,  which  may  be  described  under  the  following 
headings : 

[a)  Intra-cvanial  lesions. — If  simply  cortical,  as  from  pressure, 
haemorrhage,  degeneration,  etc.,  only  a  limited  portion  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  face  is  usually  involved,  li  sub-cortical,  or  in  the 
corona  radiata,  or  corpus  striatum,  as  from  haemorrhage,  or  soften- 
ing, resulting  either  from  carotid  thrombosis  or  embolus,  it  appears 
on  the  opposite  side,  together  with  hemiplegia,  and  only  the  lower 
half  of  the  face  is  palsied,  the  associated  movements  of  the  eyelids 
being  left.  If  the  lesion  is  situated  in  the  pons,  the  facial  centres 
may  be  implicated,  and  then  facial  paralysis,  with  rapid  atrophy 
of  the  muscles,  ensues  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion,  together  with 
loss  of  power  of  the  opposite  arm  and  leg  (crossed  paralysis).  If 
the  root  of  the  nerve  between  the  centres  and  the  internal  auditory 
meatus  is  involved,  the  whole  of  the  same  side  of  the  face  is 
paralyzed,  accompanied,  as  a  rule,  by  deafness. 

{h)  Cranial  Lesions.  —  There  are  two  not  uncommon  causes 
grouped  under  this  heading,  viz.,  (i.)  fracture  of  the  base  of  the 
skull,  involving  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  the 
paralysis  supervening  either  immediately  after  the  injury  from 
laceration,  a  rare  phenomenon,  or  some  weeks  later  from  implica- 
tion in  the  callus,  the  usual  cause ;  (ii.)  as  a  complication  of 
otorrhoea,  due  to  sclerosis  of  the  temporal  bone,  which  leads  to 
compression  or  inflammation  of  the  nerve  in  the  aqueductus 
Fallopii.  In  both  these  forms  the  palsy  is  complete  on  the 
side  affected,  and  owing  to  the  communication  of  the  facial  with 
the  petrosal  nerve  in  this  part  of  its  course  there  is  unilateral 
drooping  of  the  velum  palati,  the  uvula  being  deflected  towards 
the  sound  side. 

[c]  Extra-cranial  lesions  from  injury,  inflammation  from  exposure 
to  cold,  or  the  pressure  of  a  tumour,  e.g.,  malignant  disease  of  the 
parotid.  This  variety  has  been  called  '  Bell's  palsy,'  and  is  usually 
characterized  by  the  whole  side  of  the  face  being  affected,  but 
without  implication  of  the  palate  or  uvula. 

The  general  Signs  of  facial  paralysis  are  as  follows :  The  side 
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of  the  face  is  immobile  and  expressionless,  all  the  natural  folds 
and  wrinkles  being  lost ;  the  eye  cannot  be  completely  closed,  and 
on  attempting  to  do  so  the  eyeball  is  usually  seen  to  roll  upwards 
and  outwards  ;  ulceration,  and  even  perforation,  of  the  cornea  may 
result  from  this  exposure.  From  the  drooping  and  relaxation  of 
the  lower  eyelid,  the  apposition  of  the  punctum  lachrymale  to 
the  conjunctiva  is  imperfect,  and  thus  tears  escape  over  the  face 
(epiphora),  a  condition  determined  also  by  the  loss  of  the  suction- 
like action  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  owing  to  the  associated  paralysis 
of  the  tendo  oculi  and  tensor  tarsi.  On  attempting  to  move  the 
face,  as  in  laughing  or  showing  the  teeth,  it  is  drawn  over  to  the 
opposite  side.  The  lips  cannot  be  closed  firmly,  and  hence  whist- 
ling and  such-like  actions  are  prevented.  Moreover,  food  collects 
between  the  cheeks  and  the  teeth,  owing  to  paralysis  of  the  bucci- 
nator, and  the  patient  after  a  meal  has  to  clear  out  the  debris  with 
a  spoon  or  his  fingers. 

The  Treatment  of  facial  paralysis  necessarily  depends  upon  its 
In  the  majority  of  cases   medical   treatment   (including 


cause. 


the  administration  of  perchloride  of  mercury  und  iodide  of 
potassium)  will  suffice,  together  with  massage  and  electricity; 
in  others,  surgical  measures  with  a  view  to  remove  some  obvious 
cause  of  pressure  will  be  necessary. 

Facial  Tic  (or  histrionic  spasm)  consists  of  a  clonic  contraction 
of  the  facial  muscles,  due  either  to  some  lesion  of  the  centre  in 
the  pons,  or  to  some  irritation  of  the  nerve  trunk.  The  condition 
causes  great  discomfort  to  the  patient,  and  may  involve  the  whole 
side  of  the  face,  or  merely  one  part  of  it,  such  as  the  orbicularis 
oculi.  Treatment  consists  in  stretching,  or  even  in  severe  cases  of 
division  of  the  facial  nerve,  but  is  most  unsatisfactory. 

Operation. — The  nerve  is  exposed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck 
immediately  below  the  ear,  its  position  being  indicated  by  a 
horizontal  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  anterior  border  of 
the  mastoid  process,  and  usually  corresponding  with  the  point 
where  the  mastoid  meets  the  lobule  of  the  ear.  The  incision 
extends  from  a  point  just  behind  the  external  meatus  along  the 
anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  to  the  level  of  the 
angle  of  the  jaw.  The  parotid  gland  is  separated  from  the 
muscle,  and  both  are  well  retracted,  exposing  by  this  means  the 
posterior  belly  of  the  digastric.  The  facial  nerve  is  found  above 
this,  running  slightly  downwards  and  forwards  from  the  centre  of 
the  mastoid  process.  The  great  auricular  nerve  is  partly  divided 
in  the  superficial  incision,  and  the  posterior  auricular  vessels  will 
require  a  ligature.  The  internal  j ugular  vein  is  close  to  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  wound.  The  operation  is  by  no  means  easy  in  a 
patient  with  a  thick  neck.  The  effect  of  the  operation  of  stretch- 
ing the  nerve  is  to  temporarily  paralyze  it,  but  the  ultimate 
results  have  been  by  no  means  encouraging,  only  one  case  out  of 
twenty  collected  by  Godiee  being  successful. 
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The  Auditory  Nerve  may  be  injured  in  fractures  of  the 
base  of  the  skull,  either  one  or  both  sides  being  involved. 
Incurable  deafness  usually  results,  often  associated  with  facial 
palsy. 

It  is  a  little  doubtful  what  effect  would  be  produced  by  injury 
to  the  Glosso -pharyngeal  Nerve,  but  in  one  case  in  which  it  was 
supposed  to  be  compressed  the  patient  suffered  from  difficulty  in 
swallowing  and  speaking,  together  with  persistent  ulceration  of 
the  tongud ;  death  resulted  from  oedema  of  the  glottis. 

A  seA^ere  injury  to  the  Pneumogastric  Nerve  is,  as  a  rule,  rapidly 
fatal,  but  symptoms  of  palpitation,  vomiting,  and  a  sense  of  suffo- 
cation following  head  injuries,  may  indicate  that  some  less  serious 
lesion  has  occurred.  It  is  also  exposed  to  injury  in  operations 
about  the  neck,  e.g.,  ligature  of  the  carotid,  or  removal  of 
tubercular  glands.  Irritation  causes  vomiting,  and  inhibition  of 
the  heart's  action  ;  one-sided  division  sometimes  does  compara- 
tively little  harm,  but  if  both  nerves  are  divided,  death  results 
from  laryngeal  paralysis,  or  from  complications,  such  as  oedema 
or  congestion  of  the  lungs.  When  the  vagus  is  injured  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck  or  corr.pressed  by  an  aneurism,  or  if  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  is  divided  or  compressed,  hoarseness  or 
partial  aphonia  is  produced,  from  paralysis  either  of  all  the  muscles 
on  one  side  of  the  larynx,  or  in  slighter  cases  only  of  the  abductor 
(crico-arytenoideus  posticus). 

The  Spinal  Accessory  Nerve  may  be  irritated,  either  at  its  exit 
from  the  skull  by  a  fracture  runnin,,  through  the  jugular  foramen, 
or  in  its  peripheral  course  by  inflamed  lymphatic  glands,  etc. 
Clonic  spasm  of  the  sterno-masioid  and  trapezius  is  usually  due 
to  central  changes,  and  it  is  for  this  form  of  spasmodic  torticollis 
(p.  607)  that  stretching  or  division  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  is 
employed.  The  nerve  runs  downwards  and  backwards  at  right 
angles  to  the  centre  of  a  line  passing  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to 
the  apex  of  the  mastoid  process.  It  is  sought  for  as  it  enters 
the  sterno-mastoid  at  a  point  about  2  inches  below  that  spot, 
and  on  the  deep  side  of  the  muscle.  An  incision  is  made  along 
the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  reaching  from  the  ear 
to  the  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The  fascia  is  divided,  and  the 
muscle  drawn  backwards  to  expose  the  posterior  belly  of  the 
digastric,  from  under  the  lower  border  of  which  the  nerve  emerges, 
passing  first  in  front,  and  then  below  the  transverse  process  of  the 
atlas,  which  can  be  readily  felt  in  the  wound.  The  operation  has 
noi  given  very  good  results,  since,  although  the  twitching  of  the 
head  and  neck  may  cease,  it  is  likely  to  recur  elsewhere. 

The  Hypoglossal  Nerve  has  been  injured  in  a  few  cases, 
unilateral  paralysis  or  weakness  of  the  tongue  being  the  result. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  tongue,  when  protruded,  will  be 
directed  towards  the  paralyzed  side. 
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The  nerves  constituting  the  Cervical  Plexus  are  exposed  to 
injury  either  from  blows,  dislocations  of  the  cervical  spine,  pene- 
trating wounds,  or  during  operations.  As  a  rule,  no  very  serious 
results  follow,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Phrenic  Nerve,  division  of 
which  may  cause  instant  death  by  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm, 
although  when  but  one  nerve  is  divided  the  patient  may  survive. 
Irritation  of  the  nerve  gives  rise  to  spasmodic  cough  or  hiccough. 

The  Brachial  Plexus  may  be  injured  from  exactly  similar  causes, 
paralysis,  or  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  arising  from 
division  or  irritation  of  the  motor  trunks,  whilst  hyperaesthesia 
or  aucesthesia  may  follow  from  damage  to  the  sensory  trunks. 
Thus  a  blow  on  the  back  of  the  neck  opposite  the  fifth  or  sixth 
vertebrae  caused  paralysis  of  the  serratus  magnus  and  rhomboids 
(winged  scapula) ;  an  old  unreduced  unilateral  dislocation  of  the 
seventh  cervical  vertebra  produced  intense  neuralgia  along  the 
course  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  many  similar  instances  might  be 
mentioned.  Less  severe  injuries,  such  as  strains  and  contusions, 
frequently  give  rise  to  chronic  neuritis  of  a  somewhat  severe  type. 

Tlie  Treatment  must  be  dependent  in  large  measure  on  the 
cause,  if  such  can  be  ascertaiined ;  otherwise  it  is  merely  symp- 
tomatic, including  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium  and 
the  local  application  of  blisters  or  other  counter-irritants.  In 
cases  where  there  is  severe  and  intractable  neuralgia,  not  referred 
to  any  discoverable  lesion,  or  where  clonic  spasm  of  the  muscles 
of  the  arm  and  shoulder  are  met  with,  stretching  of  the  brachial 
plexus  may  be  called  for. 

Operation. — The  patient  lies  on  the  back,  with  the  head  directed 
to  the  opposite  side,  and  the  arm  well  drawn  down  ;  a  cushion  is 
inserted  under  the  shoulder  to  steady  it.  An  incision  is  made 
above  the  centre  of  the  clavicle,  3  or  4  inches  in  length,  parallel 
to  the  anterior  border  of  the  trapezius.  The  platysma  and  deep 
fascia  are  divided,  superficial  veins  dealt  with  as  need  be,  and  the 
deep  cellular  tissue  opened  up  by  retracting  the  margins  of  the 
wound.  The  posterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  is  thus  exposed, 
and  the  posterior  border  of  the  scalenus  anticus  defined.  The 
cords  of  the  plexus  will  be  found  emerging  between  the  latter 
muscle  and  the  medius  ;  they  are  carefully  isolated  by  division  of 
the  sheath  covering  them,  and  pulled  upon  by  the  finger  or  an 
aneurism  needle  passed  under  them.  Special  care  must  be  taken 
of  the  lowest  cord  of  the  plexus,  which  passes  behind  the  sub- 
clavian artery.  The  nerves  should  be  stretched  both  centripetally 
and  centrifugally.  Excellent  results  have  followed  this  operation, 
although  in  a  few  cases  the  necessary  cicatrization  which  followed 
led  to  a  recurrence  of  the  symptoms. 

The  Circumflex  Nerve  is  liable  to  injury  from  its  exposed  posi- 
tion, winding  round  the  outer  side  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus 
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about  a  finger  s  breadth  above  the  centre  of  the  deltoid.  Blows 
upon  the  shoulder  may  in  this  way  cause  paralysis;  it  may  be 
torn  or  compressed  m  fractures  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the 
humerus    or  in  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  or  it  may  become 

T,l  A  ,f -i^^  ?""'  ^"'^"^  ^'■°'^  the  former  injury.  Paralysis 
of  the  deltoid  and  teres  minor  follows,  evidenced  by  inability  to 
raise  the  arm  from  the  side,  whilst  the  wasting  of  the  forme? 
muscle  causes  undue  prominence  of  the  acromion.  There  mav 
be  temporary  anaesthesia  over  the  posterior  fold  of  the  axilla,  but 
this  does  not  last  long.  No  operative  treatment  has  been  adopted 
a  though  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  attempted  in  suit- 

Rui6  CRS6S* 

The  MusciUo-Spiral   Nerve  is  not   unfrequently  damaged    in 
fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  humerus 
but  IS  especially  exposed  to  injury  in  the  musculo-spiral  groove! 
where  it  lies  close  to  the  bone.     It  is  implicated  with  or  withou 

at^uXTheVodT'  '''-'  ^'-  ^^^^'  -  'y  'y'^^  -  '^'  -th  the 


Fig.  94. 


-Wrist-drop  from  Paralysis  of  the  Musculo-Spiral  Nerve 

(TiLLMANNS.) 
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The  Symptoms  arising  from  its  total  division  are  as  follows  • 
A.  Anaesthesia  over  the  front  and  back  of  the  outer  side  of  the 
elbow  and   fore-arm   (external   cutaneous   branches), 
over  the  radial  side  of  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  wrist 
and  hand,  and  over  the  back  of  the  thumb,  index, 
middle,  and  half  of  the  ring  fingers,  extending  to  the 
base  ot  the  last  phalanx  (radial  nerve,  Fig.  qc  B) 
.  Paralysis  of  the  following  groups  of  muscles  ■_''•'     '' 
(1.)  Of  the  extensor  of  the  forearm    (triceps) ;    hence  the 

forearm  is  flexed. 
(ii.)  Of  the  long  and  short  supinators ;  hence  the  hand  is 

r-  ^  ^?''T',*¥°"^y^"P^"^t°'"''^'"ai"'ng  being  the  biceps. 

(111.)  Ot  the  radial  and  ulnar  extensors  of  the  wrist ;  hence 
wrist-drop  (Fig.  94),  a  condition  also  present  in 'certain 
lesions  of  toxic  or  central  origin,  e,g,,  lead  palsy,  and 
progressive  muscular  atrophy. 
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(iv.)  Of  the  extensors  of  the  fingers  and  thumb,  which  either 
hang  limp  and  motionless,  or  may  be  bent  up  into  the 
palm  from  the  unopposed  action  of  the  flexor  muscles. 
If,  however,  the  wrist  and   proximal   phalanges  are 
supported  and  extended,  the  terminal  phalanges  can 
be  straightened  by  the  action  of  the  interossei  and 
lumbricales. 
Treatment  consists  in  massage  and  electricity  applied  to  the 
muscles,  or  in  some  cases  an  operation  is  necessary.     The  nerve  is 
best  exposed  as  it  emerges  from  the  musculo-spiral  groove  on  the 
outside  of  the  arm.     The  incision  is  made  obliquely  along  the 
outer  border  of  the  biceps  muscle,  '  its  centre  corresponding  to  a 
point  midway  between  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  and  the  external 
condyle '  (Treves).     The  anterior  border  of  the  supinator  longus 
is  defined  and  drawn  outwards,  and  the  nerve  with  the  termina- 
tion of  the  superior  profunda  artery  found  between  it  and  the 
brachialis  anticus.     From  this  point  the  nerve  may  be  traced  up- 
wards, if  necessary,  by  dividing  the  triceps.     Where  this  has  been 
preceded  by  considerable  loss  of  substance  of  the  nerve,  so  that 
the  ends  cannot  be  approximated,  an  inch  or  two  may  be  excised 
from  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  with  advantage,  the  bone  being 
subsequently  wired,  and  the  nerve  sutured.     We  have  performed 
this  operation  with  a  successful  result.     To  expose  the  upper  part 
of  the  nerve  as  it  enters  the  groove,  the  arm  is  placed  over  the 
body,  arid  the  lower  border  of  the  deltoid  defined.     An  oblique 
incision  is  made  a  finger's  breadth  behind  this,  and  the  intersection 
between  the  long  and  outer  heads  of  the  triceps  found.     By  open- 
ing up  this  space  the  finger  can  be  passed  down  to  the  bone,  and  the 
nerve,  together  with  the  superior  profunda  artery,  readily  exposed. 
Where   the   nerve  is  impacted   in   the  callus  arising   from  a 
fracture  of  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  it  is  often  best 
to  expose  it  by  a  median  incision  down  the  back  of  the  arm, 
splitting  the  triceps. 

The  Median  Nerve  may  be  damaged  in  fractures  and  dislocations 
of  the  humerus,  but  is  most  frequently  injured  just  above  the 
wrist  by  glass  wounds,  due  either  to  bursting  of  bottles,  etc.,  or 
to  thrusting  the  hand  and  arm  through  a  window.  Paralysis 
necessarily  results  in  these  cases  with  the  following  symptoms : 
If  divided  Just  above  the  wrist  : 

A.  Anaesthesia  over  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  radial  side  of  the 

hand,  over  the  front  of  the  thumb,  index,  middle,  and 
half  the  ring  fingers,  and  over  the  dorsum  of  the 
terminal  phalanges  of  the  same  (Fig.  95,  A,  B). 

B.  (i.)  Paralysis  of  the  outer  group  of  the  short  muscles  of  the 

thumb  {i.e.,  abductor,  opponens,  and  outer  half  of  the 
flexor  brevis  poUicis),  so  that  the  movement  of  '  opposi- 
tion '  is  impaired,  the  thumb  remaining  extended  by 
the    side    of    the    fingers   (Duchenne's    'ape-hand'). 
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srve,  so  that 


This  is  always  associated  with  marked  wasting  of  the 
thenar  eminence. 
(ii.)  Paralysis  of  the  outer  two  lumbrical  muscles,  causing 
loss  of  power  of  flexion  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
joints  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers. 
The  great  impairment  of  mobility  in  the  hand  and  fingers  so 
often  seen  in  these  cases  depends  not  so  much  on  paralysis  of 
muscles  as  on  the  fact  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  synovial 
sheaths  o'  the  wrist  are  also  laid  open  by  the  wound,  and  involved 
in  septic  inflammation,  which  leads  to  the  formation  of  diffuse 
adhesions.      Hence   the   prognosis  is  often  unsatisfactory,  even 
when  the  nerve  has  been  skilfully  treated  by  a  secondary  opera- 
tion for  nerve  suture. 

//  divided  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  or  in  the  arm,  to  the  above- 
described  symptoms  are  added : 

(i.)  Loss  of  pronation  from  paralysis  of  the  two  pronator 

muscles, 
(ii.)  Paralysis  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis,  causing  defective 
wrist  flexion  on  the  radial  side,  and  impaired  radial 
abduction. 


Fig.  95. 


B 

-Distribution  of  Sensory  Nerves  of  Hand  from  Front  and 
Back.     (Tillmanns.) 

me,  Median  nerve;  11,  ulnar;  ra,  radial. 


■iff 


(in.)  Paralysis  of  the  flexor   longus   pollicis,   of  the    flexor 
sublimis,  and  the  outer  half  of  the  flexor  profundus 
digitorum,  leading  to  loss  of  power  in  the  hand-grasp, 
especially   on   the   radial    side,   and    perhaps    hyper- 
extension  of  the  wrist. 
(iv.)  Paralysis  of  the  palmaris  longus. 
Opcyations.— When   the   nerve   has    been   divided,   primary   or 
secondary  nerve  suture  should  always  be  undertaken.      In  the 
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latter  case  incisions  are  made  through  the  old  scars,  which  may 
be  removed  with  advantage,  the  ends  of  the  nerve  clearly  defined, 
and  the  bulb  removed.  Suture  is  often  very  difficult  from  lack  of 
material,  and  to  assist  in  the  apposition  of  the  segments  the  hpiui 
is  flexed  to  a  right  angle,  and  also  the  elbow,  and  maintained  in 
that  position  by  a  poroplastic  or  plaster  of  Paris  splint. 

In  order  to  stretch  the  nerve,  as  in  some  cases  of  neuralgia,  it 
may  be  exposed  in  the  arm  by  an  incision  similar  to  that  for  liga- 
ture of  the  brachial  artery,  or  at  the  wrist  by  an  incision  placed  to 
the  ulnar  side  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  tendon,  between  that 
structure  and  the  palmaris  longus  or  flexor  sublimis  tendons. 

The  Ulnar  Nerve  is  exposed  to  injury  at  the  wrist,  as  also  in  the 
hollow  between  the  olecranon  and  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus, 
and  paralysis  may  be  caused  by  wounds,  fractures,  blows,  impli- 
cation in  callus,  etc.     The  symptoms  are  very  characteristic. 

//  divided  at  the  elbow  : 

A.  Anaesthesia  of  the  ulnar  side  of  the  front  of  the  wrist  and 

palm  (palmar  cutaneous  branch),  over  the  back  of  the 
hand,  and  of  the  Httle  and  half  the  ring  fingers,  back 
and  front  (Fig.  95,  A,  B). 

B.  (i.)  Paralysis  of  the  flexor  carpi 

ulnaris,  causing  weakness 

in    flexion    and    in    ulnar 

adduction  of  the  wrist, 
(ii.)  Paralysis  of  the  inner  half 

of    the    flexor   profundus, 

with  weakened  hand-grasp, 

especially  in  the  ring  and 

little  fingers, 
(iii.)  Paralysis  of  the  two  inner 

lumbricales  and  of  all  the 

interossei ;    hence,   loss  of 

adduction    and   abduction 

of  the  fingers,  with  flexion 

of  the  two  last  phalanges  in 

each  finger  and  hyper-ex- 
tension at  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal joint  (main- 
en -griffe     or    claw  -  hand, 

Fig.  96).    The  interosseous 

spaces   also   become  very 

evident    from    atrophy   of 

these  muscles, 
(iv.)  Paralysis  of  the  short  muscles 

of  the  little  finger,  of  the 

inner  group  of  short  thumb  muscles  (adductor  pollicis 

and  inner  half  of  flexor  brevis),  and  of  the  palmaris 

brevis. 


Fig.  96.^Claw-hand  (Main- 
en  -  Griffe)  from  IIlnar 
Paralysis.  (After  Byrom 
Bramwell.) 
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//  divided  just  above  the  wrist,  the  anaestliesia  only  involves  the 
palmar  aspect  and  back  of  the  terminal  phalanges,  whilst  the 
paralysis  merely  affects  the  short  muscles  of  the  hand.  Additional 
impairment  of  movement  may,  however,  arise  from  septic  inflam- 
mation of  the  long  tendons  and  their  sheaths. 

Treatment.— If  divided,  the  nerve  must  be  dealt  with  (according 
to  the  rules  already  given)  at  the  injured  spot. 

To  expose  the  nerve  for  the  purpose  of  stretching  for  neuralgia, 
etc.,  the  following  methods  may  be  adopted:  (a)  In  the  upper 
arm  an  incision  is  made  similar  to  that  for  tying  the  brachial 
artery,  but  half  an  inch  behind  it.  [h)  At  the  elbow,  cut  down  just 
behind  the  internal  condyle,  and  find  the  nerve  behind  the  internal 
inter-muscular  septum  with  the  inferior  profunda  artery,  {c)  Just 
above  the  wrist  it  lies  to  the  radial  side  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris 
between  the  tendon  and  the^  ulnar  vessels ;  the  skin  and  deep 
fascia  alone  need  division. 

Sciatica,  or  neuralgia  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  is  a  most 
painful  affection,  and  often  exceedingly  intractable.  It  may  arise 
from  a  great  variety  of  Causes :  (a)  Inflammation  of  the  neuri- 
lemma (acute  or  chronic),  the  result  of  cold,  trauma,  gout,  rheu- 
matism, syphilis,  and  rnany  toxic  agents  ;  {b)  pressure'  upon  the 
extra-pelvic  portion  of  the  nerve,  as  by  aneurisms,  tumours,  or 
old-standing  dislocations  of  the  head  of  the  femur  on  the  dorsum 
ilii;  {c)  similar  pressure  upon  the  nerve  in  the  pelvis,  or  as  it 
emerges  through  the  sacro-sciatic  notch,  as  from  sarcoma  or 
osteoma  of  the  pelvic  bones,  rectal  or  uterine  cancer,  a  pregnant 
uterus,  or  uterine  fibroids  ;  {d)  pressure  upon  the  nerve-roots  in 
the  spinal  canal,  as  from  caries  or  sarcoma ;  {e)  chronic  diseases 
of  the  spinal  cord,  such  as  tabes. 

The  Symptoms  are  very  evident,  the  pain  shooting  clown  the 
back  of  the  thigh  and  often  referred  to  the  toes.  It  is  of  a 
paroxysmal  nature,  and  may  be  brought  on  by  pressure  over 
almost  any  part  of  the  nerve  or  by  movements  of  the  thigh,  and 
hence  the  patient's  gait  is  stiff  and  shambjiiig.  Tenderness  in 
the  line  of  the  nerve  may  be  felt  whehlhe  cause  is  a  peripheral 
neuritis,  and  the  trunk  may  sometimes  be  detected  on  palpation 
as  a  thickened  cord.  The  limb  is  usually  kept  slightly  flexed,  but 
complete  flexion  of  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis  is  an  "Impossibility  ; 
and  if,  when  the  patient  is  standing  against  a  wall,  the  limb  can 
be  bent  to  a  right  angle  with  the  knee  extended,  it  is  certain  that 
sciatica  is  not  present. 

The  Treatment  necessarily  varies  with  the  cause.  If  due  to 
neuritis  or  perineuritis,  general  anti-syphilitic  or  anti-rheumatic 
remedies  may  be  adopted,  and  blisters  or  sedative  remedies  in  the 
more  acute  cases  applied  to  the  back  of  the  thigh.  Hypodermic 
injections  of  morphia  and  atropine  may  also  be  useful ;  but  if  all 
the  usual  anti-neuralgic  remedies  have  been  exhausted  without 
benefit,  stretching  of  the  nerve  may  be  employed. 
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Stretching  of  the  sciatic  nerve  may  be  needed  for  :  (i.)  neuralgia  of 
an  intractable  type  ;  (li.)  paralysis  or  spasm  of  muscles  supplial 
by  it,  owing  to  adhesions  contracted  between  it  and  surrounding' 
parts,  the  result  of  injury,  cellulitis,  or  perineuritis ;  (iii.)  in 
paralysis  or  spasm  due  to  some  forms  of  tabes.  The  nerve  may 
also  need  to  be  exposed  in  order  to  suture  it  after  it  has  been 
divided.  Nerve-stretching  may  be  accomplished  without  opera- 
tion by  flexing  the  thigh  upon  the  abdomen  and  then  extending,' 
the  knee ;  in  cases  of  sciatica  an  anaesthetic  will  be  required  for 
this,  and  it  may  be  attempted  before  undertaking  further 
measures.  The  nerve  is  best  exposed  for  stretching  at  the  point 
where  it  emerges  from  under  cover  of  the  gluteus  maximus,  mid- 
way between  the  tuber  ischii  and  the  great  trochanter.  The 
patient  lies  in  the  prone  position  with  the  limb  slightly  flexed, 
and  a  4  or  5  inch  incision  is  made  vertically  downwards  from  the 
fold  of  the  nates  iiL  the  middle  line  of  the  thigh.  The  lower 
border  of  the  gluteus  maximus  is  first  exposed,  and  its  fibres 
seen  running  downwards  and  outwards.  The  hamstring  muscles 
emerging  from  under  it  are  drawn  inwards,  and  the  nerve  is  found 
ensheathed  in  loose  connective  tissue  ;  it  is  stretched,  by  a  finger 
hooked  under  it,  both  peripherally  and  proximally. 

The  Anterior  Cniral  Nerve  may  be  paralyzed  as  a  result  of 
trauma  or  pressure,  and  may  be  the  seat  of  neuralgia  or  spasm. 
Its  division  causes  paralysis  of  the  quadriceps  extensor,  pectineus, 
and  sartorius,  and  the"  most  marked  effect  will  be  secondary 
flexion  of  the  knee-joint  from  the  unopposed  action  of  the  hain- 
stririgs  ;  anaesthesia  extends  over  the  front  of  the  thigh  and  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  leg  and  foot  as  far  as  the  ball  of  the  great 
toe.  The  nerve  may  be  exposed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral 
vessels,  just  below  Poupart's  ligament,  by  a  vertical  incision 
half  an  inch  outside  the  line  of  the  auery. 

The  External  Popliteal  Nerve  may  be  divided  during  tenotomy 
of  the  biceps  tendon,  to  which  it  lies  immediately  internal ;  or 
compressed,  as  it  winds  round  the  neck  of  the  fibula,  by  strapping, 
bandages,  or  the  pressure  of  splints ;  or  it  may  be  injured  in  frac- 
tures of  the  neck  of  the  fibula.  Total  division  causes  maesthesia 
over  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  together  with  paralysis  of  the  extensor 
and  peroneal  groups  of  muscles  ;  and  from  the  contraction  of  the 
unbalanced  opposing  groups,  the  paralytic  form  of  talipes  equino- 
v^arus  (p.  629)  results.  The  nerve  may  be  exposed  by  making 
an  incision  i|^  inches  long  to  the  inner  side  of  the  biceps  tendon, 
terminating  at  the  neck  of  the  fibula.  The  knee  is  then  flexed, 
and  the  nerve  is  readily  found  embedded  in  the  loose  cellular 
tissue  of  the  popliteal  space. 

The  Internal  Popliteal  Nerve  is  much  less  exposed  to  injury 
owing  to  its  more  sheltered  position.  Division  results  in  anaesthesia 
of  the  back  of  the  calf  and  sole  of  the  foot,  and  in  paralysis  of  the 
calf  nmscles,  flexors  of  the  foot  and  toes,  and  of  the  short  muscles 
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of  the  sole.  Paralytic  talipes  calcaneo-valgus  (p.  6^2)  is  very  likely 
to  ensue.  The  nerve  is  laid  bare  by  a  vertical  incision  in  the  centre 
of  the  popliteal  space,  which  should  avoid  the  short  saphena  vein. 
After  division  of  the  deep  fascia,  the  iierve  is  the  most  superficial 
structure. 

If  the  Tibial  Nerves  are  divided,  the  resulting  effects  are  more 
limited ;  thus,  paralysis  of  the  extensors  of  the  foot  and  paralytic 
talipes  equinus  result  from  division  of  the  anterior  tibial ;  and 
paralysis  of  the  short  and  long  flexors  of  the  foot  and  of  the  inter- 
ossei,  with  resulting  talipes  calcaneo-valgus,  follow  lesions  of  the 
posterior  tibial.  The  nerves  may  be  exposed  in  the  same  way 
as  the  accompanying  arteries  (p.  288). 

Tlie  Sympathetic  Nerve  Trunk  in  the  neck  is  occasionally  com- 
pressed by  aneurisms  or  tumours.  If  merely  irritated,  dilatation 
of  the  pupil  on  the  same  side  and  unilateral  sweating  of  the  head 
and  face  are  produced  ;  but,  if  divided,  the  pupil  is  contracted 
from  unbalanced  action  of  the  third  nerve.  . 
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AFFECTIONS  OF  MUSCLES,  TENDONS,  AND  BURSJE. 

Injuries  of  Muscled  and  Tendons. 

Contusion.— Muscles  may  be  bruised  as  a  result  of  direct  injury 
such  as  blows  or  falls,  leading  to  more  or  less  extravasation,  with 
possibly  some  rupture  of  the  fibres.  The  part  becomes  tender 
and  swollen,  and  any  active  contraction  gives  rise  to  pain  for  some 
time;  passive  movement,  however,  is  tolerated,  if  the  injured 
fibres  are  not  thereby  put  on  the  stretch.  Hot  fomentations  and 
rest  may  be  needed  for  a  few  days  ;  but  friction,  with  stimulating 
embrocations  and  liniments,  and  regular  massage  of  the  parts,  are 
subsequently  necessary. 

Sprains  and  Strains  are  due  to  violent  efforts  or  falls,  and  result 
m  the  tearing  or  stretching  of  some  of  the  muscular  fibres.  Con- 
siderable stiffness  and  rigidity  may  follow,  especially  in  rheumatic 
and  gouty  patients.  In  such,  rest  and  either  hot  or  cold  applica- 
tions may  be  used  at  first ;  but  friction  with  liniments  and  passive 
movements  will  be  needed  later.  In  individuals  predisposed  to 
the  development  of  tubercular  disease,  special  precautions  must 
be  taken  to  ensure  complete  recovery.  . 

Rupture  of  the  Sheath  of  a  muscle  is  an  accident  occasionally  » 
met  with,  especially  in  the  biceps  cubitis  or  rectus  femoris.  The 
belly  of  the  muscle,  when  contracted,  protrudes  through  the  open- 
ing as  a  hernia,  constituting  a  soft  semi-fluctuating  swelling.  In 
treating  this  condition  the  limb  must  be  kept  at  rest  in  such  a 
position  as  to  relax  the  muscular  fibres. 

Displacement  of  Tendons  rarely  occurs,  except  in  parts  where 
these  structures  pass  through  osseo-fibrous  canals,  and  particularly 
in  those  where  the  line  of  action  is  thereby  changed.  During  some 
violent  effort  the  patient  feels  a  sudden  localized  pain,  followed  by 
a  certain  amount  of  limitation  of  mobility.  This  accident  is  popu- 
larly known  as  a  '  rick.'  In  superficial  parts  the  displaced  tendon 
can  sometimes  be  distinctly  felt  in  an  abnormal  position,  and  this 
becomes  more  evident  on  attempting  to  move  it.  Thus  the  long 
tendon  of  the  biceps  may  be  dislocated  from  the  bicipital  groove  : 
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various  tendons  about  the  wrist  or  ankle,  especially  that  of  the 
peroneus  longus,  may  similarly  suffer,  as  also  the  small  muscles 
of  the  back.  If  left  alone,  the  parts  settle  down  more  or  less 
comfortably,  but  some  permanent  weakness  may  persist ;  whilst 
recurrence  is  very  likely  to  ensue,  especially  if  movement  is  per- 
mitted before  the  newly-formed  connections  have  had  time  to 
consolidate. 

Treatment  consists  in  fully  relaxing  the  muscles,  and  replacing 
the  tendon,  if  possible,  by  manipulation.  The  parts  are  then 
immobilized  and  well  supported,  as  by  a  plaster  of  Paris  splint  or 
strapping,  and  this  should  be  maintained  for  six  or  eight  weeks. 
If  the  displacement  recurs,  as  is  commonly  the  case  where  such 
treatment  has  not  been  adopted,  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to 
cut  down,  expose  the  tendon,  and  stitch  it  back  into  position, 
using  early  passive  movement  to  prevent  the  formation  of  trouble- 
some adhesions.  This  is  called  for  most  frequently  in  the  case  of 
the  peroneus  longus  tendon,  which  slips  forward  from  its  groove 
behind  the  external  malleolus.  The  external  annular  ligament  is 
thereby  ruptured,  and  the  operation  called  for  consists  either  in 
suturing  the  divided  segments,  or  in  more  aggravated  cases  it 
may  be  necessary  to  turn  up  a  flap-  of  periosteum  from  the 
malleolus  and  by  stitching  its  apex  to  the  outer  side  of  the  os 
calcis  secure  the  tendon  in  place. 

Rupture  of  Muscles  and  Tendons  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
accident,  resulting  from  any  excessive  violence  of  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  nature.  Most  frequently  the  tendon  gives  way  at  its 
union  with  the  muscular  belly ;  less  often  the  belly  itself  yields, 
whilst  occasionally  the  tendon  may  snap,  or  the  point  of  bone  to 
which  it  is  attached  may  be  torn  off. 

Signs.— The  patient  at  the  moment  of  the  accident  experiences 
a  sharp  and  severe  pain,  as  if  he  had  been  struck  with  a  whip  ;  he 
may  also  feel  or  hear  a  snap.  Loss  of  function  follows,  together 
with  a  certain  amount  of  swelling  and  bruising,  which  is  more 
evident  if  the  muscular  fibres  have  been  torn  across  than  if  the 
tendon  has  alone  been  lacerated.  On  attempting  to  contract  the 
affected  muscle,  the  belly  rises  up  as  a  soft,  rounded,  semi- 
fluctuatmg  tumour,  drawn  towards  the  uninjured  attachment,  if 
llie  union  between  the  tendon  and  belly  has  given  way  ;  whilst  if 
the  lesion  has  been  through  the  muscular  substance,  the  divided 
halves  of  the  belly  become  similarly  prominent,  and  a  distinct  gap 
or  sulcus  can  be  felt  between  them. 

Repair  is  established  in  the  usual  way  already  described  (p.  191), 
VIZ.,  a  cellulo-plastic  effusion  is  first  poured  out,  taking  the  place 
of  the  blood-clot  which  is  absorbed  ;  this  becomes  vascularized 
into  granulation  tissue,  and  finally  cicatricial  tissue  is  developed. 
Where  a  muscular  belly  is  involved,  a  long  and  weak  bond  of 
union  IS  likely  to  form,  if  the  ends  have  been  much  separated  ;  but 
when  they  are  closely  apposed,  the  cicatrix  may  be  a  short  one. 
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and  then  tends  sooner  or  later  to  be  replaced  by  true  muscular 
tissue.  When  a  tendon  has  been  divided  or  torn,  the  connecting 
medium  is  at  first  attached  to  the  sheath,  and  if  this  adhesion 
persists.  It  may  lead  to  much  pain  and  weakness.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  interesting  fact  to  note  how  rapidly  this  tissue 
attains  a  considerable  degree  of  strength;  a  rabbit's  tendon 
t^  days  after  division  requires  a  weight  of  56  lb.  to  break  it 
(Paget). 

Treatment.— It  is  essential  to  relax  the  parts  fully  so  as  to  pre 
vent  separation  of  the  divided  ends,  and  to  maintain  them  in  this 
position  for  a  lengthened  period,  e.g.,  four  or  six  weeks.  Anv 
stiffness  resulting  may  be  combated  by  passive  movements  and 
massage,  whilst,  if  need  be,  adhesions  may  be 
broken  down  under  an  anaesthetic.  Tendons 
accidentally  divided  in  open  wounds  should 
be  sutured  together  by  catgut,  special  anti- 
septic precautions  being  adopted  to  prevent 
spreading  suppuration  along  the  tendon 
sheaths.  Where  there  has  been  actual  loss 
of  substance  in  a  tendon,  it  is  possible  to 
remedy  the  defect  by  grafting  a  portion  of 
tendon  from  another  patient,  or  from  an 
animal,  between  the  two  ends ;  or,  again, 
one  end  may  be  split  longitudinally  in  such 
a  way  as  to  leave  it  attached  peripherally,  so 
that  the  free  end  {a)  can  be  turned  down 
and  united  to  the  other  segment  (Fig.  97). 
When  muscular  bellies  have  been  divided,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  secure  them,  if  the  fibres 
have  been  severed  longitudinally  or  obliquely ; 
but  when  the  section  is  transverse,  there  is 
a  great  tendency  for  the  stitches  to  cut  out. 
In  such  a  case  it  is  advisable  to  encircle  with 
a  ligature  a  bundle  of  muscular  fibres  on 
either  side  of  the  incision,  and  then  tie  the 
two  threads  together.  This  may  be  done  at 
several  spots  in  the  cross-section,  and  the 
muscular  ends  can  thus  be  safely  approximated. 

The  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  is  not  unfrequently  torn  from  the 
muscular  belly,  which,  on  attempting  to  bend  the  arm,  is  drawn 
down  towards  the  elbow,  constituting  a  soft  tumour,  somewhat 
resembling  a  lipoma.  No  special  treatment  is  needed  beyond 
keeping  the  forearm  flexed  for  a  time.  If  the  tendo  Achillis  is 
ruptured,  union  may  be  attained  by  keeping  the  knee  bent  and 
the  heel  raised,  as  by  securing  a  strap  to  the  back  of  a  slipper 
below,  and  to  a  dog-collar  passed  round  the  knee  above.  Possibly 
a  better  result  would  follow  an  antiseptic  incision  and  suture. 
Similarly,  if  the  ligamentnm  pateUie  gives  way,  suture  throuj^h  an 


Fig.  97. — Method  of 
Uniting      Tendon 

AFTER        Loss        OF 

Tissue  by  Turning 
Down  a  Portion 
OF  it  as  a  Flap. 
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open  wound  is  more  satisfactory  than  mere  elevation  of  the  leg 
and  rest ;  but  no  such  open  methods  must  be  adopted  unless  the 
surgeon  is  quite  confident  in  his  ability  to  maintain  absolute 
asepsis.  The  inner  head  of  the  gaUvocnemius  is  sometimes  torn  in 
wrenches  or  sHps,  as  at  lawn  tennis ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
plantaris  may  be  similarly  affected.  The  adductor  longus  may  be 
lacerated  in  violent  attempts  to  maintain  a  seat  on  horseback,  and 
constitutes  one  form  of  riders'  sprain ;  it  is  treated  by  rest  and 
the  application  of  a  firm  spica  bandage. 

Diseases  of  Muscles. 

Inflammation  of  Muscles  (Myositis)  may  arise  from  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  but  the  chief  results  are  alike,  whatever  the  cause, 
viz.,  a  more  or  less  painful  infiltration  of  the  muscle,  with  in- 
creased discomfort  on  attempting  movement.  The  part  feels 
hard  and  rigid,  and  may  be  tender  to  the  touch.  If  suppu- 
ration ensues,  the  ordinary  signs  of  an  abscess  subsequently  make 
themselves  evident.  A  certain  amount  of  contractile  tissue  is 
thereby  destroyed,  and  the  cicatricial  changes  induced  will 
possibly  lead  to  deformity. 

Varieties.— (i)  Simple  Traumatic  Myositis  results  from  contusion 
or  laceration  of  the  fibres,  and  is  merely  a  plastic  inflammation, 
with  or  without  haemorrhage,  running  on  to  resolution,  with 
perhaps  a  little  fibroid  thickening  of  the  part.  It  is  liable  in  some 
cases  to  become  chronic,  and  may  lead  to  considerable  changes  m 
the  structure  of  the  muscle  (M.  fibrosa),  whereby  it  becomes 
shortened  and  replaced  by  fibrous  tissue.  The  induration  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle  met  with  in  children  is  probably  of  this 
type.  In  still  other  cases  ossification  of  a  limited  portion  of  the 
muscle  or  tendon  may  occur  from  long-continued  and  frequently- 
repeated  irritation ;  thus,  in  riders  the  upper  portion  of  the 
adductor  tendons  may  in  this  way  become  bony,  constituting 
the  so-called  '  riders'  bone.' 

2.  Rheumatic  Myositis  usually  results  from  exposure  to  cold, 
e.g.,  wry  neck  from  sitting  in  a  diaught.  It  is  of  a  plastic 
type,  and  may  produce  some  subsequent  induration.  It  is 
treated  by  hot  fomentations,  and  ordinary  saline  anti-rheumatic 
remedies,  whilst  later  on  friction  with  stimulating  embrocations  is 
needed. 

3.  Acute  Suppurative  Myositis  is  the  effect  of  infection  with 
pyogenic  organisms,  either  from  without,  as  after  operation 
wounds,  punctures,  gun-shot  injuries,  gangrene,  etc.,  the  pus  in 
such  cases  spreading  widely  up  and  down  the  muscular  planes  ; 
or  from  within  the  body,  as  in  pya;mia,  or  by  extension  from 
neighbouring  suppurative  foci,  such  as  from  sub  -  periosteal 
abscesses  ;  it  may  also  arise  after  a  contusion  or  sprain  by  auto-in- 
fection.    Great  cicatricial  deformity  may  result  in  such  cases. 
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4.  Ohronic  Tubercular  Myositis,  with  the  formation  of  a  chronic 
abscess,  is  not  an  uncommon  secondary  consequence  of  a  similar 
affection  of  neighbouring  bones  or  joints — e.g.,  a  psoas  abscess. 

5.  Syphilitic  Disease  is  usually  met  with  in  the  tertiary  period, 
and  takes  the  form  either  of  a  diffuse  sclerosis  or  of  a  localized 
gumma.  Any  muscle  may  be  affected,  but  perhaps  the  tongue 
and  sterno-mastoid  are  those  most  frequently  involved.  Con- 
siderable care  is  needed  in  making  an  exact  diagnosis,  since  these 
conditions  closely  resemble  tumours  in  their  method  of  onset ;  but 
the  presence  of  a  syphilitic  history,  the  slow  growth,  the  hardness 
with  subsequent  central  softening,  and  the  rapid  disappearance 
after  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium,  should  suffice  to 
determine  their  nature. 

6.  Parasitic  Myositis,  arising  from  the  presence  and  irritation 
of  either  the  Trichina  spiralis  or  of  hydatids,  need  not  be  described 
here. 

7.  Myositis  Ossificans  is  a  very  rare  disease,  of  which  but  little 
is  known  beyond  the  facts  that  various  muscles,  especially  those 
of  the  back,  are  transformed  into  bony  plates  or  rods,  which  may 
lead  to  extensive  ankylosis.  The  process  seems  to  be  one  of  ossi- 
fication of  the  connective  tissue  associated  with  atrophy  of  the 
muscular  fibres,  and  is  always'  extrem.ely  painful.  It  is  most 
commonly  seen  in  young  mr'.es,  and  is  possibly  rheumatic 
origin.     No  treatment  has  proved  of  any  value. 
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Tumours  of  Muscles  are  not  very  common.  Primary  growths 
consist  of  angioma,  fibroma,  chondroma,  myxoma,  or  sarcoma, 
and  of  these  the  majority  start  in  the  fibrous  sheaths  or  the 
inter  -  fibrillar  connective  tissue.  Secondary  deposits  of  both 
carcinoma  and  sarcoma  occur,  but  there  is  nothing  special  to  be 
noted  about  them. 

Treatment  must  be  determined  on  ordinary  surgical  principles. 
If  sarcomatous,  the  whole  thickness  of  the  muscle  should,  if 
possible,  be  excised  for  some  distance  from  the  growth,  the  sheath 
forming  a  natural  limit  not  early  overstepped.  Amputation  of 
the  limb,  may,  however,  be  called  for  at  a  later  date. 


Diseases  of  Sheaths  of  Tendons. 

The  synovial  membranes  which  line  the  sheaths  of  tendons  are 
liable  to  various  forms  of  inflammation,  usually  resulting  from 
injury  : 

I.  Acute  Simple  Teno  -  Synovitis  often  follows  sprains  and 
strains,  and  is  most  commonly  seen  in  connection  with  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  thumb.  A  puffy  swelling  in  the  course  of 
the  tendons  is  produced,  painful  on  movement  and  perhaps  tender 
to  the  touch,  giving  a  characteristic  fine  crepitus  whenever  the  parts 
are  moved.     All  that  is  needed  for  its  Troatmont  is  to  immobilize 
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the  limb  for  a  few  days,  and  apply  hot  fomentations.  As  soon 
as  the  more  acute  symptoms  have  disappeared,  friction,  with 
stimulating  embrocations,  and  pressure  are  employed  to  assist  the 
absorption  of  the  fluid  ;  whilst  active  and  passive  movements  are 
encouraged  to  prevent  the  formation  of  adhesions. 

2.  Acute  Suppvirative  Teno-Synovitis  may  result  from  a  punc- 
tured and  septic  wound  of  the  synovial  sheath,  or  the  inflammation 
may  spread  to  it  from  neighbouring  tissues.  The  thecal  variety 
of  whitlow  (p.  190)  is  an  example  of  this  affection.  Suppuration 
may  extend  both  up  and  down  the  sheath,  and  gives  rise  to  both 
local  and  constitutional  symptoms.  Unless  promptly  treated  by 
early  incision  and  evacuation  of  the  pus,  the  tendons  will  very 
probably  slough,  or  may  contract  extensive  adhesions  to  neigh- 
bouring parts ;  in  either  case  considerable  impairment  of  function 
follows.  It  is  also  possible  for  suppuration  to  extend  to  neigh- 
bouring articulations,  leading  to  their  disorganization  ;  thus,  the 
wrist-joint  may  be  involved  in  suppuration  of  the  extensor  tendon 
sheaths. 

3.  Chronic  Simple  Teno-Synovitis  is  a  common  affection,  and  is 
characterized  by  a  passive  effusion  of  glairy  synovia,  somewhat 
resembling  the  white  of  egg,  into  the  tendon  sheath.  It  may  be 
limited  in  extent,  constituting  ope  of  the  varieties  of  ganglion,  or 
diffuse.  An  elastic  fluctuating  swelling  forms  in  the  course  of  a 
tendon,  usually  associated  with  crepitus.  There  is  no  pain  or 
tenderness,  but  the  affected  part  feels  weak.  Treatment  con- 
sists in  counter-irritation  and  pressure,  as  by  Scott's  dressing; 
failing  this,  the  pa-'  may  be  freely  incised,  the  synovia  removed, 
and,  if  need  be,  the  cavity  washed  out.  In  the  more  localized 
forms  it  may  suffice  to  puncture  the  cyst-like  swelling  and  squeeze 
out  the  contents,  pressure  being  subsequently  applied.  Of  course, 
the  most  rigid  asepsis  is  an  essential  in  such  treatment. 

4.  Chronic  Tubercular  Teno-Synovitis  is  of  two  distinct  types. 
In  one  a  pulpy  degeneration  of  the  synovial  membrane  occurs, 
similar  to  that  met  with  in  tubercular  arthritis  (p.  569).  The 
sheath  is  lined  by  cedematous  granulation  tissue  of  some  thick- 
ness containing  tubercular  foci,  giving  rise  to  an  elastic  pulpy 
swelling  along  the  course  of  a  tendon,  which  increases  slowly  in 
size,  and  is  but  slightly  painful  or  tender.  Chronic  suppuration 
is  very  likely  to  result,  and  subjacent  bones  and  joints  are  liable 
to  be  involved.  Treatment  consists  in  immobilizing  the  part, 
pressure,  and  improvement  of  the  general  health.  If  a  cure  is 
not  quickly  established,  a  free  incision  should  be  made  and  the 
diseased  tissue  removed. 

The  other  form  of  tubercular  disease  consists  in  a  passive 
effusion  into  the  synovial  space,  the  lining  membrane  of  which 
becomes  thickened  by  the  deposit  thereon  of  fibrinous  material. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  usually  a  large  development  of  the 
so-called   •  melon-seed   bodies,'    wliich   are   in   reality   laminated 
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masses  of  fibrin,  perhaps  containing  traces  of  tubercular  giant-cell 
systems.  When  numerous  they  give  rise  to  a  curious  and  charac- 
teristic form  of  crepitus.  That  they  are  of  a  tubercular  nature 
can  be  demonstrated  by  inoculation  experiments ;  the  spores  or 
bacilli  contained  therein  are  not,  however,  in  a  very  active  state. 
Treatment  consists  in  laying  the  part  open  and  removing  the 
effused  fibrin  and  melon-seed  bodies,  together  with  as  much  of 
the  thickened  membrane  as  possible. 

A  Ganglion  is  the  term  given  to  a  localized  cyst-like  swelling 
forming  in  connection  with  tendon  sheaths.  It  is  most  commonly 
met  with  at  the  back  of  the  wrist,  arising  from  the  tendons  of 
the  thumb  or  index-finger,  but  it  sometimes  occurs  on  the  front 
of  the  wrist  or  in  the  foot.  It  varies  in  size  considerably,  and 
contains  a  clear  transparent  gelatinous  or  colloidal  substance.  A 
rounded  firm  elastic  swelling  is  produced,  somewhat  moveable  as 
a  rule,  and  neither  painful  nor  tender  at  first,  although  some  painful 
weakness  of  the  part  may  be  caused  as  it  increases  in  size.  As 
to  its  origin,  many  opinions  have  been  expressed,  but  probably  it 
may  be  due  to  one  of  several  causes :  thus,  it  may  result  from  a 
chronic  localized  teno-synovitis,  or  i  hernial  protrusion  of  the 
synovial  membrane  through  ah  opening  in  the  tendon  sheath. 
Others  seem  to  originate  in  a  colloidal  degeneration  of  the  cells 
lining  the  synovial  space ;  whilst  certainly  some  few  arise  in  con- 
nection with  subjacent  articulations,  in  the  same  way  as  a  Baker's 
cyst  (p.  563). 

Treatment. — When  small,  a  ganglion  may  often  be  ruptured  by 
manipulation  and  pressure  with  the  thumbs,  or  by  a  forcible  blow 
with  a  book.  Firm  compression  by  strapping  over  it  a  coin  or 
small  portion  of  wood  enclosed  in  lint  has  been  recommended,  but 
is  of  little  value.  A  rapid  cure  is  usually  obtained  bj^  an  aseptic 
puncture  of  the  cavity,  and  the  subsequent  application  of  firm 
pressure.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  lay  the  part  freely 
open  and  remove  the  cyst  wall ;  if  such  treatment  is  performed 
aseptically  no  harm  will  result,  but,  if  sepsis  is  admitted,  most 
serious  consequences  may  ensue,  even  leading  to  disorganization 
of  a  neighbouring  joint. 

A  Compound  Palmar  Ganglion  consists  in  a  tubercular  affection 
of  the  common  synovial  membrane  surrounding  the  flexor 
tendons  of  the  wrist,  the  cavity  being  distended  with  synovia, 
usually  containing  many  rnelon-seed  bodies.  It  forms  a  large 
swelling  extending  above  andbelow  tlie~wnst,  fluctuation  being 
readily  transmitted  from  one  part  to  the  other  beneath  the  annular 
ligament ;  it  also  extends  amongst  the  muscles  of  the  thenar  emi- 
nence along  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  poUicis.  In  the  treat- 
ment an  incision  should  be  made  both  above  and  below  the  annular 
ligament,  the  cavity  being  well  washed  out,  and  all  melon-seed 
bodies   and   fibrinous   debris   removed   v,  ".th   a   sharp   spoon ;   a 
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drainage-tube  is  subsequently  inserted.  In  a  few  severe  cases 
it  may  be  necessary  to  divide  the  annular  ligament  in  order  to 
efficiently  deal  with  the  trouble. 

Tenotomy. 

By  tenotomy  is  meant  the  division  of  a  tendon  through  an 
open  or  subcutaneous  wound  with  the  object  either  cf  remedying 
some  deformity,  such  as  talipes  or  torticollis,  or  of  assisting  the 
surgeon  to  reduce  some  displacement,  as  in  the  setting  of  a 
fracture  ;  thus,  the  tendo  Achillis  may  require  division  in  fractures 
of  the  lower  leg  in  order  to  overcome  the  muscular  contraction. 

There  are  two  chief  methods  by  which  division  of  tendons  is 
accomplished,  viz.,  the  subcutaneous  and  the  open.     The  sub- 
cutaneous method  is  made  use  of  where  there  are  no  important 
structures  in  the  neighbourhood  liable  to  injury.    The  object  is  not 
to  exclude  the  air,  the  admission  of  which,  it  is  well  known,  does 
no  harm  to  an  aseptic  wound,  but  simply  to  divide  a  non-vascular 
structure  through  a  small  puncture,  which  is  healed  in  a  few  days. 
It  is  stated  in  certain  accredited  text-books  that  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions are  unnecessary  in  such  a  proceeding  ;  we  desire  here 
most  emphatically  to  maintain   that   the   strictest   attention   to 
asepsis  is  desirable,  since   the   character  of  the  wound,  viz.,  a 
puncture,  and  the  entire  absence  of  drainage,  are  most  favourable 
to  the  development  of  septic  organisms,  if  entrance  is  once  given 
to  them.     Moreover,  the  synovial  tendon  sheath  is  often,  though 
undesignedly,    wounded,    and    any    septic    inflammation    would 
rapidly  spread  along  this  structure,  and  give  rise  to  the  most 
serious  consequences.     The  operation,  as  usually  performed,  con- 
sists in  inserting  a  sharp-pointed  tenotome  through  the  skin  down 
to  the  tendon.     This  is  then  withdrawn,  and  a  blunt  knife  passed 
along  the  wound  thus  made,  either  superficial  to  or  beneath  the 
tendon.     The  cutting  edge  is  turned  towards  it,  and  the  tendon 
divided  by  a  sawing  movement,  whilst  the  structure  is  put  on  the 
stretch  by  an  assistant.     Various  opinions  are  entertained  as  to 
whether  4t  is  better  to  pass  the  knife  above  or  below  the  tendon  ; 
the  advantages  of  the  former  method  are  that  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  making  an  unduly  large  wound  in  the  skin,  and  that  there  is  less 
risk  of  dividing  the  lax  subjacent  structures  if  the  knife  is  turned 
towards  them.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  knife  is  at  once  passed 
below   the   tendon,  and   any  such   subjacent    structures   are    by 
mistake  included,  their  division  is  a  matter  of  certainty.     On  the 
whole,  then,  if  a  subcutaneous  operation  is  considered  advisable, 
one  prefers  to  cut  towards  the  dangerous  area  rather  than  away 
from  it.     In  those  cases,  however,  in  which  there  is  any  risk  of 
dividing  important  structures,  such  as  the  external  popliteal  nerve 
in  tenotomy  of  the   biceps  cruris,  it  is  wiser  to  adopt  the  open 
method.     In  this  an  incision  about  i  inch  in  length  is  made  over 
tiie  tense  tendon,  which  can  thereby  be  exposed,  lifted  on  an 
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aneurism  needle,  and  severed  without  danger.  There  is  no 
haemorrhage  worth  mentioning,  and  the  wound  is  closed  with  a 
point  or  two  of  suture.  As  to  after-treatment,  all  that  is  needed 
is  to  place  a  pad  of  antiseptic  gauze  over  the  puncture,  and  to 
secure  it  by  collodion.  The  practice  of  surgeons  at  present  varies 
a  good  deal  with  that  which  was  formerly  adopted  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  deformity.  Formerly  the  part  was  put  up  with  the 
deformity  still  persisting  in  an  adjustable  apparatus,  by  means  of 
which  it  was  gradually  brought  into  the  desired  position.  Now 
it  is  a  common  practice  to  at  once  remedy  the  malposition  by  im- 
mobilizing the  part  in  plaster  of  Paris.  Equally  good  results  are 
thereby  attained  in  a  shorter  space  of  time,  and  without  any  need 
for  expensive  or  complicated  apparatus.  The  fears  formerly 
entertained  about  the  immediate  separation  of  the  divided  ends  of 
the  tendon  have  been  shown  to  be  groundless. 

As  to  the  method  of  repair,  as  soon  as  a  tendon  is  divided,  the 
ends  retract  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  leaving  an  interval,  which 
is  at  first  filled  with  blood  clot.  This  is  transformed,  according 
to  the  method  described  elsewhere,  firstly  into  vascular  granula- 
tion tissue,  and  finally  into  a  fibrous  cicatrix.  The  tendon  thus 
becomes  actually  lengthened.  This  new  tissue  is  at  first  adherent 
to  the  sheath,  but  later  on  may  regain  free  mobility  within  it. 

Tenotomy  of  the  Tendo  A  chillis. — The  foot  is  placed  on  its  outer 
side,  and  the  tendon  relaxed  by  pointing  the  toes  downwards. 
The  tenotome  is  introduced  about  i  inch  above  its  insertion  at  the 
inner  margin  of  the  tendon,  either  superficial  to  or  beneath  it,  and 
it  is  readily  divided  when  the  foot  is  extended.  If  the  surgeon 
cuts  towards  the  skin,  he  must  be  careful  not  to  divide  the  last 
few  fibres  too  rapidly,  otherwise  a  considerable  external  wound 
may  be  inflicted  by  the  suddenly  liberated  knife. 

The  Tibialis  Anticus  is  usually  divided  about  i  inch  above  its 
insertion,  as  it  crosses  the  scaphoid  bone.  There  is  here  no 
synovial  sheath,  and  the  arteria  dorsalis  pedis  is  separated  from 
it  by  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  proprius  hallucis.  It  is  first 
relaxed  so  as  to  allow  of  the  introduction  from  the  outer  side  of 
the  sharp  tenotome  beneath  it ;  this  is  then  replaced  by  a  blunt- 
pointed  instrument,  and  the  section  is  readily  accomplished  when 
the  foot  is  again  made  tense  and  abducted. 

The  Tibialis  Posticus  is  usually  divided  together  with  the  flexor 
longus  digitorum  just  above  the  base  of  the  inner  malleolus,  at  a 
spot  about  a  finger's  breadth  from  the  tip  of  that  process  in  an 
infant,  and  about  i^  inches  from  it  in  an  adult.  A  small  tubercle 
can  usually  be  felt  at  this  spot,  and  the  section  must  be  made  just 
above  it.  The  knife  is  inserted  vertically  between  the  tibia  and 
the  tendon,  and  is  kept  as  near  the  bone  as  possible.  If  correctly 
placed,  it  remains  fixed  without  the  support  of  the  hand,  being 
grasped  between  the  tendon  and  the  bone.  The  blunt  tenotome 
is   then   introduced,   and  the   edge,    being    turned  towards  the 
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tendon,  the  latter  structure  is  divided  when  the  foot  is  extended. 
The  posterior  tibial  vessels  may  be  wounded  if  the  tendons  are 
too  suddenly  severed,  but  even  should  this  occur,  a  little  well- 
adjusted  pressure  will  suffice  to  prevent  any  serious  consequences. 

The  Peronei  tendons  are  divided  just  above  the  base  of  the  outer 
malleolus,  at  a  spot  where  the  synovial  sheath  is  usually  absent 
The  tenotome  is  inserted  close  to  the  fibula,  between  the  tendons 
and  the  bone. 

The  Biceps  Cruris  tendon  is  best  divided  by  an  open  operation, 
on  account  of  the  close  propinquity  of  the  external  popliteal 
nerve,  which  has  been  divided  more  than  once,  when  the  sub- 
cutaneous operation  has  been  adopted.  An  incision  is  made  in 
the  direction  of  the  tendon  just  above  its  insertion  into  the  fibula. 
It  is  readily  lifted  upon  an  aneurism  needle  and  divided  ;  muscular 
fibres  will  probably  be  found  to  extend  quite  close  to  its  lower  end. 

The  Semi-memhranosHS  and  the  Semi-tendinosus  tendons  are  dealt 
with  just  above  the  line  of  the  knee-joint,  and  the  subcutaneous 
operation  may  be  conveniently  adopted  where  they  are  prominent 
and  tense. 

For  division  of  the  Sterno-mastoid,  see  p.  608. 


Diseases  of  Biirsse. 

Bursae  exist  as  normal  structures  in  many  parts  of  the  body 
exposed  to  pressure,  their  object  being  to  diminish  friction  and 
permit  of  a  gliding  movement.  Similar  cavities,  known  as 
abnormal  or  Adventitious  Bursae,  are  developed  in  regions  where 
exceptional  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  some  prominent  part 
of  the  body;  tl.ey  consist  of  a  fibrous  wall  lined  by  serous 
inembrane,  contain  serum,  and  are  formed  either  by  dilatation 
of  lymphatic  spaces,  or  as  a  result  of  a  localized  effusion  into  the 
tissues.  Examples  of  this  are  met  with  in  men  following  particular 
occupations ;  e.g.,  Covent  Garden  porters  from  carrying  baskets 
0.1  their  heads,  a  pad  of  sacking  reaching  down  to  their  necks 
alone  intervening,  develop  a  bursa  over  the  vertebra  prominens, 
known  as  a  '  hummy  '  ;  Billingsgate  fish-carriers  occasionally  have 
bursas  under  the  centre  of  the  scalp  ;  and  deal-runners  often  present 
one  on  the  upper  part  of  the  shoulder.  They  occur  over  the 
hony  prominences  arising  from  malformation  or  displacement,  e.g., 
in  talipes  equino-varus,  over  the  cuboid  ;  in  bad  cases  of  genu 
valgum,  over  the  internal  condyles  of  the  femur  ;  whilst  the  false 
joint  or  pseudarthrosis  which  occurs  in  unreduced  dislocations  or 
ununited  fractures  is  also  of  this  nature. 

The  following  are  the  morbid  conditions  which  arise  in  ad- 
ventitious as  well  as  normal  bursa? : 

I .  Acute  Simple  Bursitis,  which  may  result  from  a  non-penetrating 
injury,  or  from  prolonged  irritation,  especially  in  gouty  or  rheu- 
matic individuals.     The  part  becomes  swollen,  painful,  and  tender, 
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and  if  superficial  the  skin  over  it  may  be  hypera-mic.  Effusion 
into  the  cavity  (iuicl<ly  occurs,  the  fluid  being  spontaneously 
coagulable  in  tiie  early  stages,  and  if  resulting  from  traumatism 
mixed  with  blood.  Lymph  is  deposited  or  .U  ■  ',»rous  surface, 
and  in  many  cases  results  in  the  form  .fi.j'  >i  adnesions,  and 
possibly  obliteration  of  the  cavity.  Tiv.duion';  c  ,1  ists  in  keeping 
the  part  at  rest,  and  applying  hot  luuientations,  whilst  suitable 
constitutional  remedies  are  also  ailministered.  If  the  effusion 
tends  to  persist,  aspiration,  or  removal  with  trocar  and  cannula 
under  strict  asepsis,  may  be  employed,  or  even  the  whole  cavity 
excised. 

2.  Acute  Suppurative  Bursitis  arises  from  infection  nciunnn^ 
either  from  without  or  within.  In  this  condition  all  the  pheno- 
mena, local  and  constitutional,  usually  associated  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  superficial  or  deep  abscess  are  present.  The  pus,  formed 
at  first  within  the  bursa,  tends  after  a  time  to  come  directly  to 
the  surface,  or  bursting  through  the  capsule  to  be  diffused  through 
the  tissues.  \Vli»Te  this  occurs,  the  characteristic  features  sug- 
gesting a  bursal  origin  of  the  abscess  may  be  masked.  Thus, 
in  suppuration  of  the  bursa  patella,  the  pus  may  find  its  way  to 
the  lateral  aspects  of  the  limb,  allowing  the  patella  to  be  dis- 
tinctly felt  through  the  skin  ;  the  case  is  then  very  apt  to  l^e 
mistaken  for  suppuration  of  the  knee-joint,  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  easily  recognised  by  the  absence  of  the  more  acute 
arthritic  symptoms.  Extension  to  subjacent  bones  and  joints 
may,  however,  occur  ;  thus,  the  patella  or  olecranon  may  become 
carious,  or  necrose.  The  Treatment  of  suppurative  bursitis 
resolves  itself  into  an  early  free  incision,  and  drainage. 

3.  Chronic  Bursitis  with  Effusion  is,  perhaps,  the  most  common 
pathological  condition  met  with  in  connection  with  bursa;.  The 
cavity  becomes  distended  with  a  serous  effusion  of  varyinj^ 
amount,  giving  rise  to  a  fluctuating  tumour.  The  walls  differ  in 
thickness  according  to  circumstances ;  if  the  condition  is  one  of 
long  standing,  or  if  frequent  recurrences  have  been  present,  the 
bursal  wall  is  usually  reticulate  d  and  dense,  and  adhesions  or  fibr.  a^ 
cords  are  often  produced.  Sul^cute  exacerbations  are  frequently 
grafted  on  the  more  chronic  variety.  The  Treatment  consists  in 
rest  and  counter-irritation,  as  by  blistering  or  iodine  paint,  and  if 
this  fails,  removal  of  the  fluid  and  pressure.  If  the  condition 
recurs,  the  bursa  should  be  dissected  out.  Special  care  will  ha\e 
to  be  taken  in  dealing  thus  with  bursae  communicating  with  joints, 
such  as  that  under  the  semi-membranosus  tendon ;  the  lumen 
of  the  tumour  should  not,  if  possible,  be  opened,  but  its  neck 
must  be  isolated,  and  its  communication  with  the  joint  shut  oft 
by  applying  a  catgut  or  silk  ligature. 

4.  Chronic  Fibroid  Bursitis.— In  this  form  the  walls  of  the 
bursa  become  chronically  thickened,  as  a  result  of  the  prolonged 
irritation,  and  also  possibly  from  the  effect  of  syphilis.     There 
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is  Imt  little  effusion ;  consequently  a  hard  fibroid  tumour  is  met 
with  in  the  ref,'ion  of  the  bursa,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  is  a 
small  cavity.     The  only  Treatment  is  complete  removal. 

5.  Ohronic  Tubercular  Bursitis  may  occur  either  in  the  form  of 
a  fibrinous  deposit  on  the  inner  wall,  together  with  effusion  and 
thi'  presence  of  melon-seed  bodies,  or  the  lining  membrane  may 
undergo  a  change  analogous  with  that  described  as  pulpy  degenera- 
tion of  a  joint,  leading  to  the  formation  of  a  chronic  abscess. 
Kitlier  condition  may  be  secondary  to  a  tubercular  arthritis,  or 
may  give  rise  to  it,  wlien  the  bursa  communicates  with  a  joint. 
If  total  remo\al  is  impracticable,  the  Treatment  consists  in  laying 
the  part  freely  open,  scraping  away  all  tubercular  tissue,  and 
stuffing  the  cavity  with  gauze  impregnated  with  iodoform. 

6.  Syphilitic  Changes  may  aho  occur  in  bursa?,  in  the  shape 
either  of  a  symmetrical  bursitis  in  the  early  stages,  or  later  on  as  a 
f,'ummatous  peri-synovial  development  ;  they  require  no  special 
notice  here. 

C)ccasionally  Gouty  Deposits  are  observed  in  the  walls  of  bursa-, 
constituting  tophi,  the  irritation  of  which  may  predispose  to 
abscess  formation,  pus  mixed  with  urate  of  soda  crystals  being 
discharged.  The  bursa  over  the  olecranon  is  said  to  be  most 
freciuenily  affected  in  tiiis  way. 

Special  Bursse. 

The  bursa  patcUcr,  which  lies  over  the  lower  margin  of  the  bone 
and  not  over  its  centre,  is  exceedingly  liable  to  injury  and  inflam- 
mation from  its  exposed  situation,  and  especially  in  those  who 
are  called  upon  to  kneel  much,  giving  rise  to  the  condition  known 
as  '  hqusejiiaid^s  knee.'  Any  of  ihe  above  varieties  of  bursitis  may 
be  met  with,  amTtheir  signs  are  so  evident  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  again  mention  them  in  detail.  The  relation  of  the  bursa  to  the 
patella  explains  the  fact  that  suppuration  sometimes  gives  rise  to 
caries  or  superficial  necrosis  of  that  bone,  whilst  the  chronic  and 
subacute  i-tlammations  may  lead  to  thickening  of  the  boni'.  from 
osteo-plas..c  periostitis. 

The  bursa  heneath  the  ligamentum  patella,  between  it  .ind  the  1  td 
of  the  tibia,  when  distended  with  fluid  gives  rise  to  a  tluctuatmg 
swelling  felt  on  either  sid*  )f  the  tendon,  more  especially  when 
the  limb  is  evtended  ;  when  the  leg  is  flexed  the  swelling  dis- 
appears. Cluonic  enlargement  of  thi  bursa  may  cause  the 
ligamenta  alaria  to  be  pushed  backwa  Js  into  the  joint  so  that 
they  are  nipped  between  the  bones  wheiv"  er  the  patient  attempts 
to  stand  with  'he  leg  extended  ;  the  pain  thereby  indvi'^edis  some- 
what similar  >  that  caused  by  a  displaced  semilunar  cartilage,  or 
by  a  loose  foreign  body  in  the  joint.  The  inability  to  stand  with 
I  straight  leg,  and  the  presence  of  the  enlarged  bursa,  are  sufficient, 

wcver,  to  guide  the  surgeon  to  a  correct  diagnosis. 
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The  InirsiT  in  the  popliteal  space  :ire  often  enlarged,  especially  that 


ded 


beneath  the  inner  head  of  the  f;astrocnemius,  leailmg  to  a  rounc 
fluctuating  swelling,  sharply  limited  on  its  outer  aspect,  and  more 
fixed  and  less  defined  towards  the  inner  side,  The  sensation 
imparted  to  the  fingers  varies  according  to  the  position  of  the 
limb,  the  swelling  being  tense  in  extension  and  flaccid  in  fl:xion,  as 
occurs  in  most  of  these  peri-articular  bursa'.  Owing  to  the 
proximity  of  the  popliteal  vessels,  pulsation  is  occasionally 
detected  ;  but  it  is  only  heaving,  not  expansile  in  character.  The 
fact  that  the  bursa  usually  communicates  with  the  joint  necessi- 
tates considerable  are  in  its  treatment.  Aseptic  tapping,  followed 
by  pressure,  may  suffice  ;  but  if  this  fails,  the  cavity  should  he 
entirely  removed  by  a  careful  dissection,  the  communication 
with  the  joint  being  closed  by  ligature  or  suture. 

The  buvsa  beneath  the  insertion  of  the  semi-tcndinosns  and  gracilis  is 
sometimes  inflamed,  and  is  very  liable  to  lead  to  osteo-plastic 
periostitis  of  the  subjacent  inner  surface  of  the  tibia. 

The  bursa  beneath  the  tendo  Achillis,  if  enlarged,  presents  a 
fluctuating  swelling  on  either  side  of  that  svructure,  somewhat 
simulating  disease  of  the  ankle-joint,  but  necessarily  limited  to  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  joint. 

Distension  of  the  bursa  beneath  the  psoas  tendon  gives  rise  to  a 
fluid  swelling, which  usually  projects  anteriorly,  presenting  on  the 
inner  side  of  Scarpa's  triangle.  If  painful,  it  necessitates  flexion 
of  the  thigh,  and  thus  leads  to  symptoms  resembling  in  measure 
those  of  hip-joint  disease.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  bursa 
often  communicates  with  the  joint. 

The  bursa  over  the  tuber  ischii,  if  inflamed,  gives  rise  to  the  condi- 
tion known  as  '  weavers'  bottom  '  ;  it  causes  great  discomfort  ii; 
sitting,  and  is  often  soHd  and  symmetrical.  If  troublesome,  it 
should  be  removed. 

Enlargement  of  the  bursa  over  the  olecranon  constitutes  the  condi- 
tion known  as  '  i^iiners'  or  students'  elbow '  ;  suppuration  within 
it  is  not  uncommon,  leading  to  necrosis  of  the  underlying  bone  ; 
the  elbow-joint  is  but  rarely  affected.  It  is  sometimes  laid  open 
as  a  result  of  a  fail  on  the  flexed  elbow,  the  o\  r;rlyirig  skin 
splitting  ;  such  must  be  treated  by  enlarging  the  opening,  if  need 
be,  and  stuffing  the  ca\ity. 

The  large  multilocular  subdeltoid  bursa  is  occasionally  enlarged  ; 
it  leads  to  prominence  of  the  deltoid,  and  expansion  of  the 
shoulder.  (For  diagnosis  from  effusion  into  the  shoulder-joint 
see  p.  5j/.)  Where  treatment  by  counter-irritation  and  rest  fails, 
the  cavity  should  be  incised  and  drained. 
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INJURIES  OF  BONES. 

OontUdionof  a  Bone  and  of  its  underlying  periosteum  is,  as  a  rule, 
u  matter  of  no  great  nionient,  although  the  part  becomes  painful, 
swollen,  and  bruised.  Occasionally  a  subacute  periostitis  may  be 
caused,  especially  in  people  liable  to  rheumatism  or  gout,  or  in 
the  sul)jects  of  syphilis;  whilst  in  people  who  are  thoroughly 
out  of  health,  and  with  low  germicidal  power,  acute  infecti\e 
periostitis  or  osteo- myelitis,  resulting  in  necrosis,  may  be  lighted 
up.  The  Treatment  of  an  uncomplicated  case  consists  rnerely 
in  the  application  of  a  bandage  and  cooling  lotion,  whilst  if 
periosteal  thickening  result,  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  needed, 
and  iodine  paint  locally. 

Bending  of  Bone  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  fracture. 
Bending  without  fracture  occurs  mainly  in  children,  and  in  adults 
is  only  the  result  of  some  local  disease.  More  commonly  a  partial 
fracture  is  present,  constituting  the  condition  known  as  green-stick 
fracture  (p.  359).  The  deformity  can  generally  be  remedied  by 
the  application  of  a  little  force. 

Fractures. 

A  fracture  may  be  defined  as  a  sudden  solution  of  continuity  in 
a  hone,  resulting  usually  from  external  violence. 

Predisposing  Causes  of  Fracture.— /I g'^  has  a  considerable  influ- 
ence in  th'.;  determination  of  fractures,  and  for  two  reasons  :  firstly, 
because  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  bones  vary  considerably  at 
different  periods  of  life  ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  liability  to 
injury  is  likewise  \ariable.  From  two  to  four,  fractures  are  not 
uncommon,  owing  to  the  unsteady  gait  and  frequent  falls  to 
which  little  children  are  exposed ;  from  four  to  six  they  are  less 
common,  the  bones  often  bending  so  as  to  cause  green-stick  frac- 
tures, whilst  injuries  near  joints  induce  separation  of  epiphyses ; 
from  six  years  onwards  fractures  are  common  enough,  and 
increase  steadily  ^^  it!i  the  age,  old  people  being  peculiarly  liable 
to  this  form  of  accident,  owing  to  the  brittleness  of  their  bones. 

Sex. — As  might  be  expected,  fractures  are  more  common  in  the 
male  sex  during  boyhood  and  adult  life ;  but  up  to  the  age  of 
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four  or  five  they  are  equally  frequent  in  the  two  sexes,  whilst 
after  forty-five  they  are  more  common  in  women,  owing  to  their 
great  liability  to  intracapsular  fracture  of  the  cervix  femoris  and 
to  Colles's  iracture. 

Morbid  Conditions  of  the  Bones,  moreover,  predispose  to  fracture 
in  a  marked  manner,  very  slight  force  occasionally  sufficing  to 
bring  it  about.     Under  this  heading  may  be  included:  (i)  Atrophy 
of  bone,  from  whatever  cause  it  arises.     Thus,  it  may  be  of  the 
senile  type,  as  manifested  especially  in  the  cervix  femoris  and 
lower  jaw;    or   it   may   be   caused   by    vvant   of  use,   as  in   a 
paralyzed   limb   or   from  an  ankylosed  joint.     Certain   nervous 
affections,  such  as  general  paralysis  and  other  forms  of  insanity 
ajid  even  tabes  dorsalis,  are  often  associated  with  atrophic  condi- 
tions of  the  bones,  which  lead  to  fracture  without  any  apparent 
cause.    (2)  Inherited  osteo-psathyrosis  is  a  term  coined  by  German 
pathologists   to   indicate   an   inherited   tendency  to  spontaneous 
fracture.     It  manifests  itself  in  a  multiplicity  of  fractures,  occur- 
ring even  in  children  ;  thus,  a  girl,  aged  tweh-e  and  a  half  years, 
had  suffered  from  forty-one  fractures  since  the  second  year  of  life! 
No  explanation  is  given  of  this  state,  but  the  lesions  seem  to 
unite  perfectly.     (3)  General  bone  diseases,  such  as  rickets  and 
osteo-malacid,  also  predispose  to  fracture ;   in  those  due  to  the 
latter  affection  there  is  usually  no  attempt  at  repair.     (4)  Local 
bone  disease  may  also  constitute  an  important  predisposing  factor 
by  so  weakening  the  bone  as  to  lead  to  its  fracture  from  a  very 
slight  injury.     Thus,  cancer  and  sarcoma  of  bone  are  often  first 
recognised  by  causing  an  apparently  spontaneous  fracture,  whilst 
manipulation  of  a  limb  which  is  the  seat  of  caries  or  necrosis  may 
lead  to  a  similar  result. 

The  Exciting  Causes  of  Fracture  are  threefold :  (i)  Diycct  violence 
the  fracture  occurring  at  the  spot  struck.     Tlie  direction  of  such 
lesions  is  often  transverse,  and  they  are  not  unfrequently  com- 
minuted, or  complicated  with  injuries  to  the  adjacent  soft  parts. 
(2)  When  due  to  indirect  violence,  the  bone  gi\-es  way  at  a  distance 
from  the  point  to  which  the  force  is  applied.    The  accident  is  usually 
produced  by  the  compression  or  bending  of  the  bone  with  such 
force  as  to  exceed  the  limits  of  its  natural  elasticity,  and  it  conse- 
quently yields  at  the  weakest  spot.     Thus,  when  a  person  jumps 
from  a  height,  the  leg  bones  are  compressed  between  the  weight 
of  the  body  and  the  resistance  of  the  ground,  and,  if  the  violence 
IS  excessive,  a  fracture  occurs  at  some  point  of  mechanical  disad- 
vantage ;  if  a  person  jumps  from  a  carriage  or  train  in  motion, 
the  same  conditions  obtain.     Fractures  produced  in  this  way  are 
often  oblique  or  spiral  in  direction,  and  as  the  displacement  may 
be  considerable,  there  is  great  risk  of  them  becoming  compound. 
(3)  Mnscnlav  action  is  most  commonly  the  cause  of  fracture  of 
small    bones,    or   of  osseous   prominences   into   which   powerful 
muscles  are  inserted.     The  patella  and  olecranon  arc  nut  unfre- 
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quently  broken  in  this  way,  the  former  often  occurring  from 
sudden  and  vigorous  efforts  to  avert  a  fall.  Occasionally  the  long 
bones,  such  as  the  humerus  or  clavicle,  have  been  broken  from 
violent  muscular  exertion,  as  from  throwing  a  cricket-ball. 

Intra-uterine  Fractures  may  be  caused  by  blows  upon  the 
mother's  abdomen,  or  by  abnormal  or  violent  uterine  contractions, 
especially  if  the  liquor  amnii  is  defective  in  amount ;  when 
multiple,  they  are  usually  due  to  fcEtal  syphilis.  They  may 
present  any  variety  of  deformity  at  birth,  and  may  be  partially  or 
completely  united.  They  must  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
malformations  resulting  from  imperfect  development. 

Congenital  Fractures  are  produced  during  birth  by  violence  used 
by  the  accoucheur,  or  from  excessive  uterine  contractions.  They 
are  most  common  in  the  thighs  if  due  to  traction,  or  in  the  skull 
if  due  to  the  pressure  of  forceps. 

Varieties  of  Fracture.— Many  terms  are  used  to  describe  the 
multiplicity  of  conditions  which  may  be  met  with  in  connection 
with  a  broken  bone.  The  following  are  the  more  important :  A 
Simple  Fracture  is  one  in  which  the  skin  is  unbroken,  oi ,  at  any 
rate,  where  the  external  air  has  no  admission  to  the  site  of  injury. 
A  Compound  Fracture  is  present  when  the  skin  or  mucous  niem- 
brane  over  the  injured  spot  is  lacerated,  so  that  there  is  direct' 
communication  between  the  fracture  find  the  external  air.  In  the 
base  of  the  skull,  however,  a  fracture  may  open  up  one  of  the 
deeper  air-sinuses,  and  thus  cause  it  to  become  compound  without 
any  apparent  external  lesion. 

Fractures  are  complete  or  incomplete,  according  to  whether  or 
not  the  continuity  of  the  bone  is  entirely  severed.  Various  forms 
of  Incomplete  Fractures  are  described.  Thus,  the  green-stick  fnic- 
itirc  is  one  which  only  occurs  in  young  children,  and  most  often  in 
those  that  are  rickety  ;  curved  bones,  such  as  the  clavicle,  are 
usually  affected,  and  the  fracture  merely  involves  the  convexity 
of  the  curve,  whilst  the  concave  half  is  bent,  just  as  when  a  green 
bough  or  twig  is  partially  broken.  Depressions  of  the  skull  may 
be  similarly  incomplete  when  the  outer  table  is  driven  in  without 
fracture  and  the  inrxer  table  alone  splintered.  Fissured  fractures 
also  are  often  only  partial. 

Complete  Fractures  may  be  transverse,  though  this  is  not  very 
common  ;  oblique,  a'-ising  usually  from  indirect  \iolence  ;  spiral, 
when  the  fracture  is  due  to  a  force  acting  longitudinally,  but  at 
the  same  time  with  a  rotary  movement  superadded;  it  occurs 
most  frequently  in  the  tibia  or  femur.  A  longitudinal  fracti're 
is  one  due  to  Assuring  or  splitting  of  the  bone  in  its  long  axis ; 
it  is  most  common  in  military  surgery  as  the  result  of  gunshot 
injuries;  the  neighbouring  joints  rnay  or  may  not  be  involved. 
If  it  is  combined  with  a  transverse  fissure,  it  is  often  termed 
T-shaped.  Comminuted  is  a  term  used  to  describe  the  condition 
wiicn  the  bone  is  i)rukcri  iiilo  many  pieces ;  impacted,  v.iien  one 
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fragment  is  driven  into  the  other ;  multiple,  when  more  than 
one  fracture  exists ;  complicated,  when  other  important  structures 
are  damaged  as  well  as  the  bone. 

The  Separation  of  an  Epiphysis  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence 
in  young  people  under  twenty-two  years  of  age.  It  results  from 
injury  or  violence  directed  to  the  ends  of  the  bones,  but  occasion- 
ally is  more  or  less  spontaneous  or  predisposed  to  by  disease  of 
the  epiphysis  or  of  the  end  of  the  diaphysis  {e.g.,  from  inherited 
syphilis,  or  acute  infective  or  tubercular  epiphysitis).  The  ends 
of  the  femur,  humerus,  or  radius  are  those  most  often  aftected. 
The  line  of  cleavage  usually  runs  through  the  soft  spongy  bone 
on  the  diaphyseal  side  of  the  cartilage,  so  that  there  is  cartilage 
with  spicules  of  bone  on  one  side,  and  spongy  bone  on  the  other. 
The  direction  taken  is  in  the  main  transverse,  but  most  epiphyses 
are  more  or  less  concave  or  cup-shaped,  the  ends  of  the  diaphyses 
being  con\'ex.  The  displacement  is  lateral,  and  resemb'es  that 
of  a  dislocation.  Union  usually  occurs  readily  by  means  of  bone, 
but  arrest  of  the  longitudinal  growth  is  likely  to  follow.  This  is 
a  matter  of  special  importance  where  one  of  the  two  bones  of  the 
lower  leg  or  forearm  is  affected,  since  deformities  of  the  hand  or 
foot  often  result  from  the  continued  growth  of  the  uninjured 
bone.  Suppuration  sometimes  occurs  as  a  sequela  in  unhealthy 
children,  or  when  the  acc'dent  is  due  to  preceding  disease  oi 
the  epiphysis,  and  n!;',y  result  in  an  acute  arthritis,  possibly 
necessitating  amputatioi^  of  the  lindi. 

Signs  of  Fracture.  -  Tli!.^  history  usually  given  l)y  the  patient  is 
that,  as  the  result  of  some  accident,  he  felt,  or  perhaps  heard, 
somethin':  give  way  with   a  snap  and    experienced  sharp 
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On    examining    the    injured   part    and    contrasting   it 
opposite  side,  the  following  points  are  usually  noticed  : 

1.  The  signs  of  a  local  trauma,  viz.,  pain,  bruising,  and  swelling. 
as  a  result  of  the  eflusion  of  blood  from  the  torn  and  lacerated 
structures.  The  amount  of  this  may  be  so  great  as  to  obliterate 
all  the  ordinary  bony  prominences  and  landmarks.  Blebs  and 
bulla-  sometimes  form  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  on  the 
surface  of  the  skin  o\er  a  fracture,  and  these  should  be  carefully 
protected  from  injury.  The  bruising  continues  for  some  time,  and 
inay  .  ;.read  to  parts  far  removed  from  the  original  mischief.  It 
is  very  unusual  for  suppuration  to  occur  after  a  simple  fracture, 
but  if  the  patient  is  very  debilitated,  and  his  germicidal  powers 
diminislied,  auto-infection  and  abscess  may  result. 

2.  Prctcruatuyal   mobility   in   the   continuity  of   the   hone    may    * 
demonstrated    by    manipulation,    but    never   unnecessarily, 
paction  ot  the  fragments  will  prevent  its  occurrence. 

3.  Partial  or  complete  loss  of  function  also  follows. 

4.  Crepitus  is  obtained  by  moving  the  limb  and  rubbing 
ends  against  one  anotlicr.     It  can  only  be  felt  when 
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frvMnents  are  moveable  and  can  be  brought  into  contact,  out 
nor  when  there  is  wide  separation  or  impaction.  When  an 
epiphysis  has  been  detached,  it  is  softer  in  character  and  more 
of  a  cartilaginous  type.  . 

t   Change  in  shape  of  the  limb  or  deformity  from  dtsplacment  is 
-dmost  always  present.     There  are  three  chief  factors  at  work  in 
producing  deformity,  viz.,  the  direction  of  the  violence,  the  weight 
of  the  limb,  and  the  contraction  of 
muscles,  whilst  injudicious  movement 
or  rough  handling  may  aggravate  it. 
It  is  always,  for  obvious  reasons,  more 
marked  in  oblique  than  in  transverse 
fractures,  and  hence  is  usually  greater 
in    those    due    to    indirect   violence. 
Various   types   of    displacement    are 
described,  viz. :  A  itgiilar,  usually  due 
to   an    increased    curvature    of    the 
bone  from  the  unantagonized  action 
of  powerful  muscles;  it  is  especially 
liable   to    obtain    when    the   line    of 
fracture    is    situated    not    far    from 
the  end  of  a  bone,  as  in  fracture  of 
the  upper  third  of  the  thigh  ;  lateral, 
where    the    displacement    is   merely 
to  (me  or  the  other  siile,  and  most 
common    in     transverse     fractures ; 
hngitudinal,  when  one  fragment  over- 
laps the  other  or  is   forcibly  driven 
into    it,    causing    shortening    of    the 
limb ;  it  may  also  occur  in  the  form  •         r  .. 

of  wide  separation  of  the  fragments,  as  from  contraction  of  the 
(luadriceps  in  fracture  of  the  patella  ;  rotatory,  when  one  fragment 
is  twisted  on  the  other,  as  in  fractures  of  the  femur,  where  the 
wei'dit  of  the  limb  causes  eversion  of  the  lower  end.  In  flat 
bones— f.A'.,  the  skull— deformity  may  exist  in  the  shape  ot 
depression  or  elevation.  .  -^i       .. 

Such  are  the  tvpical  signs  of  a  fracture,  but  it  goes  withou 
saving  that  all  of  them  are  not  present  in  every  case,  and  that  it 
is 'not  always  easy  to  ascertain  the  existence  or  not  ot  sucli  a 
lesion.  Comparison  with  the  opposite  limb,  and  gentle  manipula- 
tion to  demonstrate  abnormal  mobility  or  crepitus  must  be  unc  n  - 
taken  to  settle  this  point,  but  no  undue  violence  should  be  used. 

The  X  rays  have  recently  proved  of  the  greatest  ad\antage  m 
tlu'se  cases,  and  where  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  existence  or 
n  .t  of  a  fracture,  tho  limb  should  be  at  once  skiagraphed.  b  ig.  9« 
is  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  this  proceeding ;  the  case  had 
been  diagnosed  by  the  practitioner  a,;  a  snnple  sprain  ot  the  wrist, 
hul  Ihu  .kiagiam  at  once  cunfu-med  ^■hat  had  been  suspected  by 


l-iG.  g8. — Skiagram  of 
I'.OLLEs's  Fracture. 
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the  surgeon,  viz.,  the  existence  of  an  impacted  Colles's  fracture 
It  IS  also  possible  by  this  means  to  determine  whether  or  not  a 
fracture  has  been  rightly  treated,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  remove  plaster  of  Paris  or  splints,  provided  they 
are  not  metallic.  Fig.  99  shows  a  forearm  which  had  been 
operated  on  for  an  ununited  fracture  of  both  bones.  The  ends 
overlapped  considerably,  and  portions  were  removed  so  as  to 
bring  the  fresh  surfaces  into  apposition,  and  the  fragments  were 
then  wired.     The  skiagram  was  taken  some  days  subsequently 


Fig.  99.— Skiagram  of  Ununited  Fracture  of  Radius  and  Ul.na  aftek 

Operation. 

The  bones  are  seen  to  be  in  apposition,  and  the  silver  wires  are  clearly  evident 
This  skiagram  was  taken  through  dressings,  bandages,  and  splint  four 
days  after  operation.  The  tacks  in  *he  wooden  splint  come  out  quite 
distinctly. 

through  dressings  and  splint ;  the  tinned  tacks  in  the  latter  are 
clearly  seen,  as  also  the  loops  of  wire  and  the  ends  of  the  bones 
in  apposition. 

General  or  Constitutional  Results.— These  may  be  di\ided  into 
two  groups : 

I.  Immediate  Effects,  consisting  of  shock  and  lucmorrhage. 
Shock  is  greater  or  less  according  to  the  amount  of  violence 
and  the  seat  of  injury.  It  varies  from  a  mere  passing  faintness 
to  the  severest  prostration.  If  the  bones  of  the  head  or  spine  are 
injured,  special  symptoms  due  to  conciissin-,i  of  the  brain  (.r 
injury  to  the    spina!    .ord   may  also   be  produced.     Hifiwrvhaj^c 
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alw.'iys  occurs  either  in  simple  or  compound  fractures,  and  it  may 
progress  to  a  considerable  degree  from  laceration  of  important 
ver^sels  or  even  of  the  main  artery  of  a  limb. 

2.  Secondary  or  Remote  Effects. — Fracture  fever  is  met  with  in 
the  majority  of  all  cases  of  fracture,  commencing  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  accident  and  lasting  two  or  three  days.  As  a  rule, 
it  is  not  at  all  severe,  the  temperature  rarely  rising  above  100°  f! 
in  uncomplicated  cases,  and  the  general  signs  of  malaise,  etc.,  are 
slight.  It  is  a  form  of  aseptic  traumatic  fever,  probably  due  to 
the  absorption  of  fibrin  ferment.  In  compound  fractures  where 
asepsis  is  not  attained,  any  form  of  wound  infection  may  result, 
and  e\en  general  septicaemia  or  pyaemia. 

Diiiniim  tremens  is  a  not  uncommon  complication  in  fractures 
of  the  leg  in  debilitated  individuals  or  habitual  drinkers,  such 
as  brewers'  draymen.  The  general  characters  and  treatm.ent 
of  the  disease  are  dealt  with  elsewhere  (p.  208).  As  regards 
local  treatment,  the  Hmb  must  be  fixed  by  splints  or  some 
immoveable  apparatus,  and  suspended  in  a  Salter's  sling  so 
as  to  prevent  the  patient  from  moving  the  upper  fragment  inde- 
pendently of  the  lower. 

The  urine  in  fractures  shows  changes  of  which  but  little  notice 
has  been  taken,  (a)  Urobilin  is  present  in  excess  owing  to  the 
disintegration  of  the  extravasated  blood  and  the  absorption  of  its 
derivati\es.  On  the  addition  of  chloride  of  zinc  solution  and 
ammonia,  a  fluorescent  yellow-green  colour  results,  (b)  Fat  is 
sometimes  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  for  a  period  which  extends 
from  the  third  to  the  twenty-first  day.  It  is  absorbed  into  the 
blood-stream  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  medulla,  and  is  excreted 
in  the  form  of  an  emulsion,  the  molecules  sometimes,  however, 
running  together  into  larger  drops.  The  amount  varies  greatly  in 
different  cases,  (c)  Albumin  is  occasionally  present  for  a  few 
days,  as  also  casts  containing  brown,  nuclear-looking  bodies,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  red  blood  cells,  absorbed  from 
the  local  trauma  and  eliminated.  Similar  casts  have  been  met 
with  experimentally  after  injection  of  blood  into  the  peritoneal 
cavky  and  after  experimental  fractures. 

Fat  embolism  is  a  condition  resulting  from  the  absorption  of 
broken-up  fat  globules  after  any  injury  which  results  in  the  con- 
tusion or  laceration  of  fatty  tissue.  If  at  the  same  time  there 
IS,  as  in  fractures,  much  hasmorrhage  and  local  tension,  this 
process  is  more  likely  to  occur.  As  a  general  ;ule,  no  harm 
results,  since  the  great  mass  of  the  fat  is  filtered  off  by  the 
lungs  or  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  (as  can  be  demonstrated 
after  death  by  staining  witli  osmic  acid).  'l'\h:  puhnonary 
obstruction  may,  however,  become  so  great  as  to  lead  to  a  fatal 
issue  from  dyspnea;  whilst  if  the  cerebri:  1  \,ssels  are  also 
blf^cked,  syncope,  or  even  coma,  may  be  induced.  The  symptoms, 
v.b'-ii  ;irc  gradual  in  their  onset,  uj;uaily  commence  about  the  third 
day,  but  may  not  be  evident  for  a  week  or  more. 
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Oomplicated  Fractures. 

1.  Oomminution  of  one  or  both  fragments  is  an  accident  due 
to  excessive  violence,  or  perliaps  to  exceptional  brittlencss 
of  the  bones.  As  long  as  the  wound  remains  simple,  the 
surgeon  need  not  be  in  any  way  disturbed  by  its  occurrence, 
as  sound  union  is  usually  obtained,  though  with  an  increased 
amount  of  callus ;  necrosis  is  practically  unknown.  In  a  com- 
pound fracture  things  assume  a  very  different  appearance,  and 
serious  mischief  may  result  from  the  supervention  of  sepsis. 
No  special  treatment  is  called  for  in  simple  cases. 

2.  Fracture  implicating  a  Joint. — In  healthy  individuals  no 
untoward  result  is  met  with  ;  the  joint  is  for  the  time  being  filled 
with  blood,  wdiich,  however,  is  soon  absorbed,  anil  the  fissure  in 
the  cartilage  closed  by  plastic  lymph.  Adhesions  are,  however, 
very  liable  to  form,  and  the  subsequent  mobility  of  the  liinh 
may  be  thereby  impaired.  Early  passive  movement  and  the 
breaking  clown  of  adhesions  under  chloroform  may  impro\e 
matters.  If,  however,  the  patient  has  a  tubercular  tendency, 
arthritis  will  possibly  be  lighted  up.  Osteo-arthritis  may  also 
be  induced  by  an  accident  of  this  nature. 

3.  The  same  violence  that  causes  the  fracture  may  at  the  same 
time  produce  a  Dislocation  in  a  neighbouring  joint.  Treatment 
should  be  undertaken  immediately ;  the  limb  is  firmly  fixed 
in  splints  connnanding  lioth  fragments,  and  reduction  attempted 
under  chloroform.  Failing  this,  consolidation  must  be  allowed 
to  proceed,  and  then  the  case  dealt  with  as  one  of  old-standinj,' 
dislocation  (p.  435).  If,  however,  the  fracture  invohes,  or  is 
close  to,  the  articular  end  of  the  bone,  as  is  not  unfreciuent  iit 
the  elbow  and  shoulder,  it  may  be  advisable  to  operate  at  once, 
opening  the  joint,  reducing  the  dislocation,  and  wiring  the  frag- 
ments ;  or  possildy  it  might  be  better  to  remo\e  the  small 
detached  articular  portion.  No  absolute  rules  can  be  laid 
down  to  meet  such  cases,  except  the  all-important  one  that 
such  treatment  is  quite  unjustifiable  unless  strict  asepsis  is 
maintained. 

4.  The  Main  Artery  of  a  Vuuh  may  be  compressed,  contused, 
punctured,  or  ruptured.  The  local  results  of  this  accident  will  be 
arterial  throndmsis,  with  or  without  such  an  extravasation  of 
blood  as  may  impeile  the  venous  return.  If  the  peripheral  vessels 
are  healthy,  no  permanent  harm  need  result  from  this  occurrence 
unless  the  vein  is  also  implicated,  and  then  moist  gangrene  is 
likely  to  supervene ;  an  aneurism  may,  however,  develop  subse- 
(]uently.  If  the  terminal  vessels  are  calcareous  and  rigid,  so 
that  there  ha.  'ven  a  preceding  condition  of  chronic  ana-niia, 
dry  gangrene  will  probably  follow.  For  further  details,  see 
Chapters  I\'.  and  \'1II.  The  Treatment  to  be  adopted  must 
necessarily  varv  in  diftcrent  cases,      riic  correct   rule  to  follow 
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would  be  to  cut  down  in  every  case  where  the  artery  is 
puiicturod  or  ruptured,  remove  clots,  and  tie  above  and  below 
the  injury  in  the  vessel ;  but,  owing  to  the  extensive  laceration 
and  displacement  of  the  parts,  it  is  not  always  advisable  to  follow 
this  practice,  and,  indeed,  it  should  never  be  undertaken  without 
the  most  rigid  asepsis.  If  it  is  considered  unwise  to  lay  the  parts 
open,  the  main  artery  may  be  compressed  or  tied  above  the 
fracture,  but  only  where  the  distal  circulation  has  been  re- 
cstal)iished  ;  in  the  absence  of  this  condition,  gangrene  would 
he  certain  to  ensue.  If  neither  of  the  above-mentioned  expedients 
can  be  adopted,  an  expectant  plan  of  treatment  must  be  followed. 
The  limb  is  thoroughly  purified,  wrapped  in  aseptic  wool,  placed 
on  appropriate  splints,  and  slightly  elevated.  Should  gangrene 
supervene,  amputation  is  the  only  resort ;  it  need  not  be  under- 
taken for  a  few  days  if  the  limb  is  aseptic,  so  as  to  allow  a 
distinct  line  of  separation  to  form  ;  but  if  septic,  early  removal 
througli  or  above  the  line  of  fracture  is  essential. 

5.  Laceration  of  the  Veins  of  a  limb  results  in  extravasation  of 
blond,  which  is  not  so  extensive  as  when  an  artery  is  wounded, 
from  the  fact  that  thrombosis  is  more  easily  determined  owing  to 
the  lesser  blood-pressure,  but  the  congestion  and  a'denia  of  the 
distal  part  of  the  limb  which  follow  constitute  serious  additional 
elements  predisposing  to  gangrene.  Simple  compression  of  the 
\eins  produces  u;dema,  which,  even  in  favourable  cases,  may 
persist  for  some  time,  needing  for  its  removal  finn  bandaging, 
massage,  and  cold  douciiing. 

6.  Tlie  Nerves  of  a  limb  may  be  injured  at  two  different  periods. 
(([)  Immediate  injury  is  due  to  laceration  or  rupture,  either  of  the 
whole  trunk,  or,  as  is  more  common,  of  the  nerve  fibrilhr,  without 
loss  of  continuity  of  the  sheath.  Paralytic  and  atuesthetic  pheno- 
mena follow,  but  are  usually  recovered  from,  {h)  Secondary 
symptoms  result  from  tlie  nerve  becoming  included  in  the  callus, 
and  compressed,  as  ossification  ensues.  It  may  also  arise  from 
injudicious  splint  pressure.  Irritative  symptoms  in  the  shape  of 
neuralgia  and  muscular  spasms  are  first  manifested,  followed  by 
paralysis  and  ana;sthesia.  This  usually  occurs  about  three  or 
four  weeks  after  the  accident,  and  may  persist  or  disappear  in 
a  month  or  two.  Treatment  is  always  of  the  expectant  type 
for  a  time,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  Nature;  will  be  able  to 
repair  the  damage ;  and  even  when  the  paralysis  is  immediate, 
this  course  should  be  followed,  since  total  rupture  of  a  nerve 
is  rare.  When,  however,  the  symptoms  persist,  the  parts  must 
be  laid  open,  the  nerve  freed  from  adhesions,  or  exuberant 
callus  removed,  and  such  measures  taken  as  will  best  secure 
the  nerve  from  further  conipression  and  favour  the  process  of 
repair. 
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Union  of  Fractures. 

The  union  of  fractures  is  brought  about  by  a  series  of  changes 
exactly  analogous  to  those  which  we  have  already  seen  occur  in 
other  wounds,  except  that  they  do  not  terminate  in  the  formation 
of  cicatricial  tissue,  but  go  on  to  the  further  development  of 
bone.  The  minute  details  of  the  process  are  even  now  not  fully 
understood,  although  the  main  outlines  can  be  readily  indicated. 

When  a  fracture  has  occurred,  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  are 
left  rough,  spiculated,  and  more  or  less  separated  one  from  the 
other  ;  the  periosteum  is  torn,  the  muscles  and  neighbouring 
tissues  lacerated,  and  a  varying  amount  of  blood  is  extravasated. 
Tn  the  course  of  a  few  hours  after  the  parts  have  been  immobil- 
ized, the  process  of  repair  is  inaugurated  by  the  blood-clot 
becoming  invaded  by  leucocytes,  and  after  a  time  it  is  absorbed, 
the  haemoglobin  passing  through  various  stages  of  degeneration, 
and  thereby  staining  the  surrounding  tissues.  At  the  same  time, 
a  rarefying  inflammation  occurs  in  all  the  injured  and  lacerated 
structures,  as  a  result  of  which  the  damaged  parts  are  remo\ed, 
connective-tissue  corpuscles  are  set  free  and  proliferate,  and  thus 
a  cellulo-plastic  exudation  forms  around  and  between  the  lacerated 
tissues  and  broken  ends  of  the  bone,  which  gradually  become 
smooth,  rounded,  and  devoid  of  spicules.  This  exudation  is 
transformed  into  granulation  tissue  by  vascularization  from  cir- 
cumjacent vessels.  Calcification  of  this  material  follows,  preceded 
or  not  by  a  cartilaginous  or  fibrous  change,  and  this  calcified 
material  is  in  its  turn  replaced  by  bone,  which,  at  first  soft  and 
spongy,  becomes  after  a  time  firm  and  sclerosed.  In  animals 
where  the  limb  is  not  immobilized,  a  stage  of  cartilage  formation 
always  occurs  before  the  final  bony  deposit,  and  this  may  also 
be  met  with  in  the  human  subject  under  similar  circumstances, 
viz.,  in  fractured  ribs  and  not  unfrequently  in  children,  where  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  the  parts  absolutely  at  rest. 

This  new  cellulo-plastic  material,  known  as  callus,  extends 
around  the  ends  of  the  bone,  which  are,  as  it  were,  implanted  in 
it  and  thus  held  together.  In  the  early  stages  it  is  termed  pro- 
visional or  ensheatJiiiig,  and  the  amount  present  is  determined  by 
the  relative  position  of  the  fragments  and  the  amount  of  mobility 
possible  between  them. 

Where  the  broken  ends  are  accurately  apposed  and  the  limb 
absolutely  immobilized,  but  little  callus  is  formed  (Fig.  100,  A), 
and  that  equally  and  evenly  all  round  the  site  of  the  fracture. 
Ossification  commences  in  that  part  of  the  ensheathing  callus  (c) 
which  is  farthest  removed  from  the  broken  surfaces — i.e.,  in  the 
angle  between  the  stripped-up  periosteum  and  the  bone — and 
gradually  extends  throughout  the  mass  until  the  whole  is  consoli- 
dated, and  thus  the  continuity  of  the  bone  is  restored.  At  the 
sam.e  time,  or  a  little  later,  the  granulation  tissue  between  the 
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fractured  ends,  which  extends  for  a  short  way  into  the  medullary 
ca\ity  (b),  also  underf,'oes  gradual  ossification,  commencing  in  the 
medulla  and  gradually  creeping  down  between  the  ends  of  the 
bone  to  join  with  the  new  bony  tissue  which  is  formed  from  outside. 
By  this  means  is  developed  a  lamella  of  new  bone  of  variable 
thickness,  which  extends  across  the  medullary  canal  and  closes  it, 
as  also  between  the  compact  tissue  on  either  side  of  it.  The 
intramedullary  portion  is  sometimes  called  the  internal  callus, 
and  in  favourable  cases  is  subsequently  removed,  thus  re-open- 
ing the  medullary  canal;  that  placed  between  the  compact 
tissue  of  the  fragments  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  firm, 
and  is  sometimes  known  as  the  definitive  callus  (a),  and  in  many 


Fig.  100. — Diagram  to  represent  Union  of  Fractures:  A,  when  the 
Ends  are  in  Close  Apposition  ;  B,  when  the  Ends  are  only  Par- 
tially Apposed;  and  C,  when  the  Fractured  Surfaces  are  not  in 
Contact  at  all. 

ii,  True  or  definitive  callus  ;  b,  internal  or  medullary  callus  ;  c,  external  or 

provisional  callus. 

instances  this  is  the  only  portion  of  the  new  tissue  which  finally 
persists.  Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  the  bone  to 
be  so  absolutely  restored  as  to  show  no  signs  of  there  having 
been  a  fracture. 

Where  the  ends  of  the  bones  partially  overlap  (Fig.  100,  B), 
the  amount  of  ensheathing  callus  (c)  is  correspondingly  increased, 
and  fills  up  a!l  the  spaces  left  by  the  over-lapping  of  the  fragments. 
The  projecting  margins  of  bone  are  rounded  off,  and  the  medul- 
lary cavities  closed  by  plates  of  internal  callus  (b) ;  the  amount  of 
definiti\e  callus  (a)  is  usually  small,  but  varies  in  amount  with 
the  actual  conditions  present.  The  main  bond  of  union  is  the 
ensheathing    niass.     A   cert.ain   amount  of  deformity  is   sure  to 
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remain  after  such  an  accident,  and  it  is  unusual  for  the  medul- 
hiry  canal  to  he  restored  ;  frecjuently  one  or  more  plates  of  bone 
are  found  crossing  it. 

If  the  fractured  ends  are  not  placed  in  contact  at  all  (Fig.  100,  C), 
no  definitive  callus  can  be  formed,  hut  the  medullary  cavity  of 
each  fragment  is  closed  by  a  pKuc  of  internal  callus  (i),  and  union 
is  secured  by  a  large  mass  ot  ensheathing  callus  (V). 

Where  comminution  has  occurred,  the  splintered  fragments  are 
matted  together  by  an  abundant  formation  of  granulation  tissue, 
which  is  subsequently  transformed  into  callus. 

The  removal  of  the  clot  and  the  formation  of  granulation  tissue 
usually  take  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  calcification  commences 
about  the  end  of  the  second  week.  By  the  fourth  or  sixth  week, 
according  to  the  size  and  vascularity  of  the  hone  and  the  recupera- 
tive power  of  the  individual,  the  fracture  will  he  consolidated,  hut 
in  the  lower  limb  it  is  often  eight  weeks  liefore  the  patient  can 
bear  any  weight  upon  it.  Months  may,  however,  pass  before  the 
final  stage  of  complete  repair  is  at'     nd. 

The  Treatment  of  simple  frai  lures  is  usually  a  matter  of  hut 
little  difficulty,  although  when  the  bones  are  much  displaced  or 
comminuted,  it  may  not  he  efesy  to  correct  the  deformity  or  to 
maintain  the  fragments  in  apposition.  Ccustitittiondly,  all  that  is 
needed  is  to  somewhai  restrict  the  diet,  eliminating  all  stimu- 
lating and  unnecessary  articles,  at  the  same  time  attending  to 
the  state  of  the  bowels.  This  is  especially  needed  in  fractures 
of  the  lower  e'  remity,  where  the  patient  is  confined  to  bed  for 
some  time.  In  -Iderly  people  the  general  health  is  very  likely  to 
suffer,  partly  from  the  shock  of  the  accident,  partly  from  the 
enforced  and  sudden  change  of  habit,  necessitating  a  somewhat 
generous  diet  and  the  administration  of  a  certain  amount  of 
stimulant.  The  two  great  dangers  threatening  old  people  are 
hypostatic  pneumonia  and  bedsores.  Any  tendency  to  the 
former  is  prevented  by  getting  such  patients  into  a  sitting  posture, 
and  allowing  them  out  of  bed  on  crutches  as  soon  as  possible. 
Bedsores  must  he  prevented  by  the  strictest  attention  to  cleanli- 
ness (p.  76). 

The  Local  Treatment  of  a  simple  fracture  consists,  first,  in  sdiin'^ 
the  limb — that  is,  in  reducing  the  deformity  and  restoring  the 
fractured  ends  to  a  normal  position — and  then  in  fixing  it  so  as  to 
maintain  it  in  the  desired  position. 

First  Aid. — If  the  patient  has  to  be  mo\ed  from  the  spot 
where  the  accident  happened,  it  is  necessary  to  temporarily 
secure  the  limb  in  as  good  a  position  as  possible ;  splints  have 
often  to  he  improvised  from  sticks,  umbrellas,  newspapers, 
and  so  forth,  so  as  to  prevent  any  risk  of  the  lesion  becoming 
compound.  In  a  railway  accident  the  splintered  debris  of  the 
carriages  may  he  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  the  upholstery 
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of  the  seats  as  padding,'.  If  one  of  the  lej^^s  is  broken,  it  may  also 
1),;  tirnily  tied  to  the  other  limb,  which  is  thus  converted  into  a 
temporary  splint. 

Reduction  of  a  fracture  is  usually  accomplished  by  a  combi- 
nation of  extension  applied  to  the  lower  se(,Mi'ent  of  the  limb, 
witli  manipidation  of  the  fractured  ends,  counter-extension  being 
at  the  same  time  maintained  by  an  assistant.  In  some  cases  it  is 
necessary  to  relax  certain  nmscles  in  order  to  facilitate  reduction  ; 
tiiiis,  in  all  fractures  of  the  leg,  the  lower  fragment  tends  to  be 
(Ir.iun  up  by  the  muscles  attached  to  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  to 
ol)\  iate  this  the  knee  should  always  be  flexed  by  an  assistant, 
who  holds  up  the  leg  and  makes  countei  extension,  whilst  the 
sur),a'on  reduces  the  deformity  by  traction  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
limb;  section  of  the  tendo  Achillis  is  sometimes  called  for  in  these 
cases.  The  manipulation  is  often  painful,  but,  if  possible,  an 
ana'sthetic  should  be  dispensed  with,  as  one  can  never  be  certam 
whether  or  not  the  pa<-ient  will  struggle  during  its  administra- 
tion. 

Tlie  maintenance  of  the  limb  in  its  normal  position,  when  once 
reduced,  is  provided    for  by  a  suitable    application    of  various 
splints.     These  consist  of  materials,  such  as  wood,  leather,  zinc, 
poroplastic,  etc.,  according  to  the  requisites  of  the  case.     If  of 
wood,  zinc,   or  tin,   they  are  usually   made  according  to  some 
general  pattern,  and  fitted  to  the  particular  patient  by  means  of 
pads ;  if  formed  of  leather  or  poroplastic,  they  may  be  shaped  so 
as  to  meet  any  peculiarities  of  the  part.     A  pattern  made  of  paper 
is  lirst  fitted  to  the  limb,  and  the  splint  is  then  cut  to  the  desired 
shape ;  it  is  softened  by  immersion  in  hot  or  cold  water,  moulded 
to  the  part,  and  allowed  to  dry  on  it.    Where  leather  is  employed, 
the  addition  of  a  little  vinegar  to  the  water  assists  in  rendering  it 
soft  and  supple.     The  edges  and  corners  are  finally  rounded,  and 
the  interior  padded  with  wool  or  lint.     The  general  rules  relating 
to  the  application  of  splints  are  as  follows  :  (i.)  The  joints  both 
above  and  below  the  site  of  fracture  should  always  be  immobilized ; 
(ii.)  the  splints  must   be  sufificiently  large  to  firndy  encase  the 
hmh,  or,  if  flat,  to  project  a  little  beyond  it,  so  that  the  limb  may 
be  lixed  by  the  splint,  and  not  the  splint  by  the  limb  ;  (iii.)  careful 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  padding  so  as  to  prevent  irritation  or 
sloughing  of  the  skin.     In  out-patient  practice,  where  the  patients 
are  not  too  careful  as  to  personal  cleanliness,  it  is  advisable  to  pad 
the  splint  with  some  antiseptic  material,  such  as  boracic  lint,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  development  of  vermin.      It  is  sometimes 
stated  that  no  roller  bandage  should  be  applied  next  to  the  skin 
under  the  splint  in  the  situation  of  the  fracture,  and  though  this 
IS  a, ;,'()()(!  general  rule,  it  is  not  nowadays  an  invariable  practice. 
The  splints  may  often  with  advantage  be  first  fixed  to  the  limb 
by  one  or  two  turns  of  strapping,  and  then  secured  by  ordinary 
caliro  liandages  ;  these  must  not  be  applied  too  tightly,  since  the 
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swelling  of  the  limb  not  unfrequently  increases  afterwards  and 
undue  constriction  resulting  in  gangrene  may  ensue.  Moreover  a 
limb  ensheathed  in  bandage  must  ne\er  be  flexed,  but  the  flexion 
should  always  be  made  before  the  bandage  is  applied ;  if  this  k 
not  attended  to,  the  bandage  may  cut  into  the  sSft  tissues  and 
by  compression  of  the  vessels  cause  gangrene.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  bandage  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  limb,  so  as  to 
prevent  cedema  from  the  pressure  of  the  apparatus  obstructing- 
the  venous  return.  The  patient  should  always  be  seen  on  the 
day  following  the  application  of  the  splints,  and  the  condition  of 
the  hngers  or  toes  carefully  examined ;  if  they  look  at  all  blue  or 
teel  numb  and  cold,  the  bandages  must  bs  slightly  relaxed 

Various  forms  of  Fixed  Apparatus  are  occasionally  used  in  the 
treatment  of  fractures,  espec  ially  in  the  later  stages  when  the 
swelhng  has  disappeared,  and  in  children.  The  materials  most 
commonly  employed  are  starch,  water-glass,  and  plaster  of  Paris 
i  he  starch  bandage  is  only  utilized  in  cases  where  grfat 
strength  and  rigidity  are  not  required.  The  limb  is  carefullv 
padded  with  cotton  wool,  and  over  thit.  are  applied  thin  strips  of 
cardboard  soaked  in  starch  so  as  to  fit  the  limb.  This  is  secured 
by  a  bandage,  the  meshes  of  which  are  well  impregnated  with  a 
starch  solution,  and  over  all  hiay  be  placed  another  bandage,  the 
under  surface  of  which  is  also  rubbed  with  starch.  When  this 
fr^t  '*  P'.'oduc^s  a  firm  mass,  sufiicient  to  immobilize  the  limb 
It  should  be  put  on  fairly  tight,  the  wool  padding,  if  thick  enou-h' 
sutticing  to  prevent  injurious  constriction.  Some  surgeons  empfov 
it  even  in  the  early  stages  of  fractures ;  under  such  circumstances 
when  the  swelling  of  the  limb  diminishes  and  the  banda-e 
becomes  loose,  it  must  be  readjusted  by  slitting  it  up  and  parin- 
away  a  portion  on  one  or  both  sides.  o        r-         t^       » 

The  water-glass  bandage  is  applied  by  first  swathing  the  limb 
with  a  thick  padding  of  cotton  wool,  or  bandaging  it  with  boracic 
lint ;  around  this  a  coarse  canvas  bandage  soaked  in  a  solution 
ot  silicate  of  soda,  strong  enough  to  be  of  the  consistency  of 
treacle,  is  applied;  several  thicknesses  of  the  bandage  are  re- 
quired in  order  to  give  it  the  necessary  strength.  The  ereat 
advantage  of  this  material  is  that  it  is  light,  easily  applied;  and 
makes  but  little  mess  ;  the  chief  objection  to  it  is  that  it  dries 
but  slowly,  taking  fully  twenty-four  hours  to  become  thoroughly 
hard  and  firm.  "    ^ 

Piaster  of  Paris,  though  ratlier  messy  and  increasing  con- 
siderably the  weight  of  the  limb,  is  one  of  the  best  means  of 
securing  prolonged  immobilization.  It  may  be  applied  directly 
to  the  outside  of  a  layer  of  cotton  wool  or  boracic  bandage ; 
but  frequently  a  coarse  canvas  bandage  or  a  suitable  piece  of 
house-fiannel  is  employed  as  a  foundation  on  which  to  place  it. 
(rt)  Ihe  dried  plaster  may  be  rubbed  into  a  coarse  canvas  bandage, 
which  pnor  to  use  is  soaked  fur  a  few  monieiUs  in  cold  water. 
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to  which  a  little  salt  may  be  added  to  prevent  the  plaster  setting 
too  quickly ;  it  is  then  wound  round  the  limb,  which  has  been 
previously  padded  with  boric  lint  or  wool,  and  on  the  exterior  of 
this  fresh  plaster  of  the  consistency  of  cream  is  applied.  To  make 
this  cream  of  the  right  strength,  the  dried  powder  is  cast  in  spoon- 
fuls into  a  bowl  of  cold  water  until  it  no  longer  sinks  immediately, 
but  a  portion  remains  floating  on  the  surface.  The  mixture  is 
then  stirred  with  an  iron  spoon,  and  is  ready  for  use.  {h)  The 
so-called  Bavarian  splint  is  made  by  stitching  together  two  pieces 
of  coarse  house-flannel  sufficiently  large  to  encase  the  limb,  the 
seam  being  made  so  as  to  be  situated  down  the  back  of  the  limb 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  flannel.  By  this  means  a  double  casing 
is  provided  on  each  side  of  the  limb.  The  inner  portions  are 
applied  closely  to  the  part,  and  secured  in  front  by  a  row  of 
safety-pins ;  a  thick  layer  of  plaster  is  then  spread  over  this, 
extending  as  far  as  the  seam  behind  and  to  the  junction  of  the 
two  inner  pieces  in  front.  The  outer  layer  of  flannel  is  now 
drawn  over  this  before  it  sets,  and  cut  so  as  just  to  cover  the 
plaster,  reaching  as  far  forwards  as  the  inner  piece.  The  two 
sides  are  dealt  with  in  this  way  separately,  and  when  the  whole 
is  firm,  by  removing  the  safety-pins,  the  splint  can  be  taken  off, 
the  seam  at  the  back  forming  a  hinge,  {c)  Plaster  of  Paris  may 
also  be  fitted  to  any  part  of  the  body  according  to  a  method  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Croft,  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  If  required  for  a 
limb,  pieces  of  flannel  are  cut  into  the  shape  of  lateral  splints,  two 
for  each  side,  and  sufficiently  large  to  encase  it  comfortably.  After 
protecting  the  limb  with  wool  or  lint,  one  of  the  lateral  segments, 
the  outer  side  of  which  is  well  soaked  with  plaster,  is  placed  in 
position,  and  the  second  portion,  which  has  been  totally  immersed 
in  the  plaster,  is  then  placed  over  it,  a  little  extra  plaster  being 
perhaps  rubbed  in  ;  the  two  are  now  secured  by  a  muslin  bandage. 
After  this  has  set,  the  opposite  side  of  the  limb  is  dealt  with  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  and  when  the  whole  is  solid  the  muslin 
bandage  is  cut  through  in  front,  but  is  left  untouched  behind  so 
as  to  form  a  hinge.  If  it  is  considered  necessary,  thin  strips  of 
wood  or  metal  may  be  incorporated  in  any  of  these  arrangements, 
so  as  to  add  to  their  strength. 

Early  immobilization  by  means  of  plaster  of  Paris  has  been 
advocated  by  certain  Continental  and  American  authorities,  and  so 
much  confidence  have  they  in  it  that  even  fractures  of  the  femur 
are  dealt  with  in  this  way  within  a  few  days  of  the  accident,  and 
the  patient  allowed  to  walk  about.  Such  ambulatory  treatment  has 
not  received  much  support  in  this  country,  although  we  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  old  conservative  plan  of  prolonged 
immobilization  in  splints  is  not  always  desirable.  The  practice 
followed  is  to  secure  the  limb  on  both  sides  of  the  fracture  for 
some  considerable  distance,  incorporating  metal  supports  in  the 
plaster  casing.     To  allow  for  the  shrinking  and  atrophy  of  the 
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limb  which  necessarily  follows,  the  splint  is  early  divided  so  as  to 
allow  of  its  frequent  removal,  and  it  can  then  be  pared  down  and 
refitted  to  the  limb ;  if  this  is  not  attended  to,  the  ends  of  the 
fragments  become  loose,  and  are  likely  to  move  one  on  the  other, 
possibly  giving  rise  to  non-union. 

Another   modification   which   has  been   recently  advocated-- 
especially  by  Lucas-Championni&re — is  the  treatment  of  fractures 
by  Massage.     It  has  long  been  recognised  that  after  an  accident 
of  this  nature  the  limb  is  likely  to  remain  for  some  considerable 
period  weak  and  stiff,  owing  partly  to  atrophy  of  muscles,  partly 
to  cicatricial  adhesions  between  various  divided  structures,  and  in 
part  to  contraction  of  ligaments  in  neighbouring  joints.     To  pre- 
vent this,  it  has  been  proposed  that  splints  should  be  entirely 
discarded,  except  in  cases  where  displacement  of  the  fragments 
cannot  be  otherwise  prevented.     The  limb  is  allowed  to  lie  on  a 
soft  sand-bag  or  pillow,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  upper  extremity,  is 
supported  in  a  suitable  sling.     Massage  is  commenced  within  a 
few'days  of  the  accident,  being  at  first  limited  to  mere  rubbing 
movements,  but  subsequently  including  more  forcible  manipulation, 
and  also  passive  exercise  to  the  neighbouring  joints  ;  the  seances 
are  repeated  daily,  and  gradually  increase  in  length.     A  certain 
amount  of  pain  is  noticed  at  first,  but  this  rapidly  disappears,  and, 
indeed,  a  sensation  of  comfort  is  induced  by  the  exercises.     It  is 
claimed   that   by  this  means  the  period  of  treatment   is   much 
reduced,  and  that  there  is  much  less  subsequent  stiffness  and  dis- 
ability.    It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  in  the  early 
stages,  where  blood-clot  is  still  present,  it  is  possible  to  dislodge  a 
thrombus  lying  in  a  large  vein,  and  certainly  one  fatal  result  has 
been  reported  from  this  cause  ;  the  greatest  gentleness  must  there- 
fore be  used  during  the  first  week  or  ten  days.     Whether  or  not 
this  plan  of  treatment  is  advisable  in  dealing  with  fractures  of  the 
shafts  of  long  bones  is  still  doubtful,  but  as  to  its  \'alue  in  frac- 
tures involving  the  articular  ends  there  can  be  no  question.     For 
such  injuries  as  fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus, 
CoUes's  or  Pott's  fracture,  and  for  fracture-dislocations  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  elbow,  it  has  been  already  proved  to  be  of 
the  greatest  service.     In  one  case  of  the  first  mentioned  of  these 
lesions,  which  we  treated  by  this  means  at  hospital,  the  result 
was  most  gratifying  ;  the  limb  was  merely  kept  in  a  sling,  and 
massage   was  commenced   within   three   days  of  the  accident ; 
within  a  fortnight  the  patient  was  able  to  raise  his  arm  without 
help  to  a   right  angle,  and   he  went   out   subsequently  with  a 
limb  the  movements  of  which  were  almost  perfect.     Similarly, 
in  the   simpler  cases  of   Pott's  fracture,    all    that    is   needed    is 
daily  massage  and  the  fixation  of  the  foot  by  strapping;  in  three 
weeks  the  patient  can  usually  get  about  with  the  help  of  a  stick. 

Complications    arising    during   Treatment.--(i)    If   an   elderly 
patient  is  kept  in  bed  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  recumbent 
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posture,  hypostatic  pneumonia  is  very  likely  to  ensue.     It  occurs 
most  commonly  after  intracapsular  fractures  of  the  cervix  femoris, 
and  owing  to  this  cause  non-union  often  results,  since  the  patients 
ha\e  to  be  allowed  to  get  about  on  crutches  at  an  early  date,  the 
limb  being  fixed  in  a  Thomas's  splint.    (2)  Bedsores  are  very  liable 
to  supervene  in  old  people  with  fractures  which  need  treatment  in 
the  recumbent  posture.     (3)  Crutch  palsy  is  the  result  of  com- 
pression of  the  brachial  nerves  between  the  head  of  the  humerus 
and  the  pad  of  a  crutch.    It  may  affect  all  the  nerves  of  the  upper 
extremity,  o:  may  pick  out  any  one  of  them,  and  then  most 
commonly  the  musculo-spiral.     It  can  usually  be  prevented  by 
the  use  of  spring  padded  crutches  with  cross-pieces  for  the  hands, 
so  as  to  allow  the  patient  to  partially  relieve  the  axillary  pressure 
by  supporting  the  weight  of  the  body  by  means  of  the  arms.   When 
it  has  occurred,  the  use  of  crutches  must  be  discontinued,  and 
faradism  and  massage  employed  to  the  affected  muscles.    (4)  Gan- 
grene may  arise  from  fractures  in  a  variety  of  ways  :  (i.)  From  the 
immediate  effects  of  the  injury,  either  by  its  direct  action  on  the 
tissues,  or  by  causing  arterial  thrombosis  in  a  limb  with  athero- 
matous vessels,  or  from  rupture  of  the  artery  with  consequent 
venous  thrombosis,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  extravasation ; 
(ii.)  by  the  supervention  of  spreading  gangrene  in  a  compound 
fracture;    (iii.)  from  errors  in  the  course   of  tTu^ment,  as   by 
bandaging  the  limb  too  tightly,  so  as  to  constrict  the  vessels ;  or 
by  the  bandage  becoming  unduly  tight,  owing  to  the  subsequent 
swelling  of  the  limb  ;  or  by  flexing  a  joint  after  bandaging  it,  the 
bandage  cutting  into  the  soft  tissues ;  or  by  the  localized  pressure 
of  a  splint  which  has  been  insuF.ciently  padded.     Moist  gangrene 
is  the  type  met  with  in  all  cases,  except  when  the  limb  has  been 
previously  drained  of  its  fluids  by  an  atheromatous  condition  of  its 
vessels.     (For  rules  of  treatment,  see  Chapter  IV.) 

Compound  Fractures. 

A  compound  fracture  is  one  in  which  there  is  a  communication 
between  the  external  air  and  the  site  of  injury.  It  may  be  pro- 
duced by  direct  or  indirect  injury,  and  any  of  the  complications  or 
modifications  met  with  in  simple  fractures  may  be  present.  The 
bones  may  be  but  little  displaced,  or  may  protrude  through  the 
opening  in  the  skin,  and  under  such  circumstances  may  be  much 
bruised  or  comminuted,  and  even  contaminated  with  dirt  or  mud. 

The  chief  dangers  of  compound  fractures  are,  firstly,  hemorrhage, 
which,  instead  of  collecting  within  the  tissues  of  the  limb,  is  able 
to  escape  externally,  although  subcutaneous  extravasation  is  not 
uncommon  ;  and  secondly,  the  advent  of  sepsis.  The  latter  is  the 
more  important,  and  may  lead  to  the  most  serious  consequences. 
Portions  of  muscle  and  periosteum,  which  in  a  simple  fracture 
would  be  removed  or  incorporated  in  the  new  formation  of  callus, 
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may  in  septic  cases  become  inflamed,  and  even  slough.  Small 
isolated  fragments  of  bone  are  almost  certain  to  necrose  if  sun 
puration  ensues,  whilst  the  severest  forms  of  septic  osteomyelitis 
may  occur,  endangering  the  patient's  life  by  pyaemia.  Such 
results  are  exceedingly  prone  to  follow  when  the  external  wound 
is  small  and  insufficient  provision  has  been  made  for  drainage 
Immense  advances  in  the  treatment  of  these  conditions  have  been 
made  since  the  introduction  of  antiseptic  surgery,  and  where  such 
is  regularly  and  efficiently  practised,  these  dangerous  comnlica- 
tions  are  rarely  seen.  ^ 

The  Method  of  Union  of  a  compound  fracture  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  occurring  in  simple  fractures.     If  the  wound  can  be 
rendered  aseptic,  and  there  be  not  much  bruising,   it  may  be 
closed  by  suture  except  at  the  spot  where  a  drainage-tube  is  in- 
serted.    Primary  union  may  thus  be  obtained,  and  then  renair 
according  to  the  details  already  described  will  result.     If   how 
ever,  suppuration  occurs,  it  will  probably  be  attended   with  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  necrosis,  and  possibly  diffuse  suppura- 
tion in  the  soft  parts ;  the  wound  will  therefore  remain  open  for  a 
time,  varying  with  the  acuteness  of  the  local  phenomena.     It  is 
gradually  closed  by  granulations,  which  extend   upwards  from 
below,  and  the  deepest  part  of  this  granulation  tissue,  which  is 
derived  from  the  bone  and  periosteum,  and  contains  osteoblastic 
elements,  will  be  transformed  into  callus,  and  finally  into  true 
osseous  tissue. 

The  Constitutional  Reaction  following  compound  fractures  is 
always  more  marked  than  in  simple  cases.  Even  where  sepsis  is 
prevented  by  efficient  treatment,  a  certain  amount  of  aseptic 
traumatic  fever  is  almost  certain  to  supervene  for  a  few  days- 
whilst,  if  sepsis  occurs,  there  may  be  a  period  of  marked  febrile 
disturbance  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  similar  to  that  which  is  seen 
in  all  septic  lacerated  wounds  (p.  go). 

In  the  Treatment  of  compound  fractures,  the  main  object  of  the 
surgeon  is  to  render  the  wound  aseptic  and  to  give  efficient  exit  to 
the  discharges.  For  this  purpose  the  patient  should  in  many  cases 
be  anaesthetized,  the  wound  enlarged  and  thoroughly  washed  out 
with  some  potent  antiseptic,  such  as  carbolic  lotion  (i  in  20) 
Where  dirt  has  been  ground  into  the  soft  tissues,  or  even  into  the 
bone,  the  surgeon  need  not  be  afraid  of  scrubbing  the  parts  with 
soap  and  an  antiseptic  solution  by  means  of  a  nail-brush.  Loose 
fragments  of  bone  are  removed,  and  portions  denuded  of  their 
periosteum  may  be  taken  away  lest  necrosis  should  ensue ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  where  fragments  retain  any  considerable  connection 
with  the  soft  parts,  they  may  be  left  without  fear.  When  a  sharp 
end  of  one  of  the  fragments  is  protruding  through  a  small  opening 
in  the  skin,  it  is  first  thoroughly  purified  before  attempting  its 
reduction,  and  is  then  either  replaced,  after  enlarging  the  wound  in 
the  skin,  or  a  portion  sav/n  off.     Hjpmorrhage  from  definite  spots 
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is  dealt  with  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  fragments  placed  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  their  normal  position.  If  there  is  no  comminution 
and  the  fragments  can  be  brought  accurately  into  position,  they 
may  require  fixation  by  the  insertion  of  silver  wire,  when  it  is 
probable  that  asepsis  has  been  attained  ;  but  where  the  ends  of 
the  bones  are  comminuted,  the  small  portions  must  be  arranged 
in  position  as  well  as  possible,  and  no  attempt  made  to  wire  them. 
A  good-sized  drainage-tube  is  inserted,  and,  if  need  be,  counter- 
openings  made  ;  the  limb  is  then  placed  on  appropriate  splints, 
and  the  external  wound  may  be  closed  or  not  according  to  circum- 
stances. Under  such  a  regime  the  majority  of  uncomplicated  cases 
will  do  well.  Immoveable  apparatus  may  be  applied  after  a  time, 
windows  being  left  in  the  plaster  casing  to  allow  any  wounds  to 
be  dressed. 

In  compound  fractures  which  have  been  attended  with  com- 
plications directed  to  vessels,  nerves,  and  neighbouring  soft  parts 
or  joints,  the  prognosis  and  course  of  the  case  may  be  consider- 
ably affected ;  treatment  suitable  to  each  of  these  conditions  must 
be  adopted  (p.  364).  .      ,  . 

The  question  of  Amputation  will  necessarily  be  raised  in  the 
more  serious  cases ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  anything  here  to 
what  has  already  been  stated  in  Chapter  VII.  (p.  181). 


Ununited  Fractures. 

Three  varieties  of  ununited  fracture  have  been  described : 
(i)  Absolute  non-union  is  said  to  be  present  when  no  attempt  at 
repair  is  made.  This  rarely  occurs  except  when  some  definite 
bone  disease,  such  as  sarcoma  or  osteo-malacia,  exists,  or  when  in 
a  very  debilitated  patient  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  fix  the 
limb.  (2)  Fibrous  union  consists  in  the  development  of  a  more  or 
less  firm  mass  of  connective  tissue,  which  serves  as  the  only  bond 
of  union  between  the  ends  of  the  bones,  which  are  either  rounded 
and  closed  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone  or  cartilage,  or  sornetimes 
pointed  and  atrophied.  (3)  A  false  Joint,  or  pseudarthrosis,  is  a 
condition  in  which  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  covered  either  by  bone 
or  cartilage,  and  more  or  less  altered  in  shape,  so  as  to  form  a 
shallow  ball-and-socket  joint,  the  capsule  being  represented  by 
the  surrounding  fibrous  tissue,  and  the  synovial  cavity  by  an 
adventitious  bursa,  which  forms  as  the  result  of  the  friction  of  the 
two  ends  (Fig.  10 1). 

The  most  common  situations  for  ununited  fractures  are  project- 
ing processes  of  bone  to  which  powerful  muscles  are  attached, 
such  as  the  patella,  olecranon,  coracoid  process,  posterior  half  of 
the  OS  calcis,  etc. ;  whilst  in  long  bones  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of 
the  humerus  and  the  upper  and  lower  thirds  of  the  femur  are  the 
favourite  sites. 

Many  different    Causes  may  be  associated  in  determining  the 
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defective  union  of  fractures,  but  the  following  are  the  more 
important :  (i)  Want  of  apposition  of  the  bony  ends,  owinf^  to 
muscular  action— ^.g'.,  in  the  patella,  where  the  two  fragments 
may  be  widely  separated,  or  in  the  femur,  where  they  may  over- 
lap ;  (2)  the  interposition  of  foreign  bodies,  such  as  muscular  or 
aponeurotic  tissue  ;  (3)  want  of  rest,  one  of  the  most  common 
causes,  as  in  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  where,  unless 
the  elbow  is  well  supported,  complete  immobility  cannot  he 
obtained,  and  non-union  is  likely  to  result ;  (4)  defective  blood- 
supply  to  one  or  both  fragments,  as  by  injury  to  the  nutrient 


Fig.    ioi.— Ununited   Fracture  with  False   To 

Surgeons'  Museum.) 


int.     (From  College  of 


artery,  or  as  in  intracapsular  fracture  of  the  cervix  femoris,  where 
the  only  source  of  supply  to  the  upper  fragment  is  a  small  twig 
derived  from  the  obturator  artery  running  along  the  ligamentum 
teres  ;  (5)  local  affections  of  the  bone,  such  as  malignant  tumours, 
destruction  of  the  periosteum  by  inflammation,  or  the  undue 
pressure  of  pads  upon  the  newly-formed  callus ;  (6)  general  bone 
disease,  as  osteo-malacia  ;  and  (7)  general  constitutional  weakness 
or  debility,  sometimes  due  to  definite  diseases,  as  scurvy  or  se\ere 
syphilis,  sometimes  to  general  asthenia  or  alcoholism.  It  has 
been  definitely  proved  that  senility,  pregnancy,  and  the  cancerous 
cachexia  do  not,  as  used  formerly  to  be  stated,  predispose  to  this 
condition. 
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The  Signs  of  an  ununited  fracture  are  perfectly  obvious,  as  a  rule, 
mobility  between  the  two  fragments  being  obtained,  although 
without  crepitus. 

The  Prognosis  is  usually  good  if  suitable  treatment  is  adopted. 
In  the  case  of  children,  however,  the  condition  is  often  maintained 
e\  en  after  operative  treatment,  and,  in  fact,  may  be  aggravated 
by  it,  the  ends  of  the  bone  becoming  atrophic,  rounded,  and 
covered  by  cartilage ;  in  such  the  final  resort  is  not  unfrequently 
amputation. 

The  Treatment  of  ununited  fractures  is  now  conducted  on  per- 
fectly definite  lines,  (i)  The  parts  are  refixed  in  an  immoveable 
apparatus,  preferably  plaster  of  Paris,  for  six  weeks,  whilst  means 
are  adopted  to  improve  the  general  health,  as 
by  a  stay  at  the  seaside  and  the  administration 
of  tonics.  (2)  Failing  this,  the  ends  of  the 
bones  may  be  well  rubbed  together,  so  as  to 
excite  local  action,  and  the  parts  again  fixed. 
(3)  Should  this  be  unsuccessful,  operative 
measures  must  be  undertaken.  If  the  bone 
is  tolerably  superficial,  and  the  ends  not  very 
far  apart,  they  should  be  exposed,  sawn  into 
shape,  fitted  together  (preferably  by  a  dove- 
tailing process),  and  secured  by  stout  silver 
wire,  which  may  be  left  in  situ  permanently, 
and  if  aseptic  becomes  encapsuled.  If,  how- 
ever, the  bones  are  deeply  placed,  so  that  the 
operation  to  expose  the  ends  and  fit  them 
together  becomes  a  very  severe  one,  it  is  often 
lietter  practice  to  leave  them  in  their  bad 
position,  and  merely  fix  them  by  the  insertion 
of  ivory  pegs  or  nickel-plated  screws.  Thus, 
in  the  upper  end  of  the  femur  non-union  is 
usually  associated  with  overlapping  of  the 
ends  of  the  bone  to  a  considerable  extent.  To 
expose  and  fit  these  together  would  necessi- 
tate a  very  extensive  operation  ;  it  is  wiser  in 
such  cases  merely  to  cut  down  in  front  upon 
the  upper  anterior  fragment,  drill  two  holes 
through  both  fragments,  and  into  these  insert 
suitable  ivory  pegs.  Two  holes  should  always 
be  employed,  to  prevent  slipping  of  the  frag- 
ments during  the  many  necessary  manipula- 
tions ;  whilst  one  drill  is  removed  for  the 
insertion  of  the  peg,  the  other  holds  the  bones 
steady.  As  a  rule,  the  pegs  may  be  allowed  to  remain  permanently, 
'uit  occasionally  they  become  loose  in  three  or  four  weeks,  and 
need  removal.  Their  presence  causes  a  large  amount  of  callus  to 
form,  and  by  this  means  tlie  fracture  is  consolidated. 


Fig.  102. — Old  Frac- 
ture OK  Femur 
WITH  Vicious 
Union. 
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Disunited  Fracture  is  tlie  term  applied  to  a  rare  condition,  in 
winch  a  fracture  which  had  been  apparently  firmly  united 
becomes  separated  again.  It  is  only  met  with  when  the  indi- 
vidual develops  some  extremely  debilitating  disease,  such  as 
scurvy ;  it  may  be  recovered  from  under  suitable  treatment 
directed  to  the  cause,  and  by  fixation  of  the  parts. 

Vicious  Union  of  fractures  results  either  from  imperfect  re- 
adjustment of  the  ends  of  the  bone  prior  to  placing  the  limb  on 
animmoveable  apparatus,  or  from  the  parts  not  being  kept  at  rest 
and  hence  becoming  subserjuently  displaced.  Various  kinds  of  de- 
formity and  disfigurement,  accompanied  or  not  by  loss  of  function 
may  result  from  this  accident.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  advisable 
to  leave  things  alone,  but  where  the  deformity  or  functional  dis- 
turbance is  serious,  means  must  be  taken  to  remedy  matters.  If 
observed  early,  it  is  not  difficult  to  readjust  the  parts  by  simple 
pressure  under  an  anesthetic,  if  necessary  re-fracturing  the 
bone;  but  this  should  only  be  undertaken  whilst  the  callus  is 
soft,  I.e.,  within  three  or  four  weeks  of  the  accident.  Some 
surgeons  apply  this  method  of  osteoclasia  even  when  consolidation 
has  been  accomplished,  using  for  the  purpose  levers  and  powerful 
clamps ;  but  in  our  opinion  such  treatment  is  most  undesirable 
and  highly  unscientific,  since  it  is  difficult  to  accurately  gauge 
the  amount  of  damage  concurrently  inflicted  on  the  soft  parts. 
We  much  prefer  the  open  method,  cutting  down  on  the  bone,  re- 
dividing  it,  removing  unnecessary  callus,  and  fixing  the  fragments 
by  silver  wires,  pegs,  or  screws. 


Special  Fractures. 

Bones  of  the  Face. — The  Nasal  bones  are  always  broken  as  a 
result  of  direct  violence,  by  the  fist,  a  cricket-ball,  stick,  etc.  The 
fracture  is  generally  transverse,  and  situated  just  above  the  free 
margin  of  the  bones;  occasionally,  when  greater  force  is  used, 
they  give  way  close  to  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  may  then  be 
complicated  with  fracture  of  the  frontal  bone  or  base  of  the  skull. 
In  young  people  the  cartilages  alone  may  be  separated.  There 
is  usually  a  good  deal  of  deformity  from  depression  or  lateral 
displacement  of  the  fragments,  although  it  may  at  first  be  masked 
by  the  amount  of  bruising  present.  Severe  epistaxis,  surgical 
emphysema,  and  cerebral  symptoms,  are  sometimes  met  with  as 
complications  of  these  cases.  The  fracture  very  readily  becomes 
consolidated,  and  the  deformity  is  thus  often  irremediably  fixed. 
It  is  most  important,  therefore,  to  determine  the  presence  or  not 
of  a  fracture  at  once,  and  this  can  only  be  made  out  when  much 
swelling  is  present  by  grasping  the  organ  and  moving  it  from  side 
to  side  to  elicit  crepitus.  The  Septum  is  sometimes  broken  and 
depressed  in  association  with  the  above  injury,  but  it  may  occur 
alone  in  other  instances,  giving  rise  to  lateral  displacement.    This 
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need  not  result  in  obvious  deformity,  but  may  lead  to  consider- 
able nasal  obstruction  and  discomfort.  The  Treatment  of  these 
cases  consists  in  immediate  replacement  of  the  bones,  advisably 
under  an  an<esthetic  ;  this  may  be  accomplished  by  the  pressure 
of  some  blunt  instrument,  such  as  a  pair  of  padded  dressing 
forceps,  the  blades  of  which  are  introduced  within  the  nostril,  or 
by  distension  of  a  suitable  indiarubber  bag  with  air  or  water.  A 
pad  of  lint  or  gauze  soaked  in  carbolic  oil  is  then  inserted  to  main- 
tain the  position,  and  a  guttapercha  or  zinc  splint  moulded  to  fit 
the  bridge  applied  externally.  In  old-standing  cases,  where  there 
is  much  depression  of  the  bridge,  but  little  can  be  done,  although 
it  is  possible  to  divide  the  septum  by  Rouge's  operation  (p.  693), 
and  then  forcibly  elevate  the  parts,  maintaining  them  in  position 
by  suitable  plugs  or  vulcanite  supports.  Lateral  deformity  can 
usually  be  remedied  by  mechanical  appliances  or  operation. 

The  Lachrymal  bone  has  been  broken  by  direct  violence,  the 
fracture  usually  extending  from  the  nasal  bone  to  the  lateral  mass 
of  the  ethmoid.  Interference  with  the  flow  of  tears  and  surgical 
emphysema  are  the  two  most  marked  symptoms. 

The  Malar  bone  is  but  rarely  fractured  without  the  other  bones 
of  the  face  being  involved.  When  it  does  occur,  it  is  almost  always 
associated  with  damage  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum,  and  con- 
siderable depression  of  the  fragments  results.  An  attempt  should 
be  made  to  replace  the  parts  by  pressure  from  within  the  mouth. 

The  Zygoma  may  be  fractured  by  direct  violence  applied  from 
without ;  the  broken  portion  may  be  depressed  below  the  surface, 
but  vertical  displacement  is  limited  by  the  attachment  of  the  mas- 
seter  below  and  of  the  temporal  fascia  above.  Reposition,  either 
by  manipulation  from  within  the  mouth,  or  even  by  operation,  is 
essential  in  order  to  prevent  interference  with  the  subsequent 
mobility  of  the  jaw. 

The  Superior  Maxilla  is  invariably  broken  as  a  result  of  direct 
injury,  such  as  a  gunshot  wound  or  a  blow ;  it  is  almost  always 
compound,  and  often  bilateral.  The  alveolar  portion  is  either 
partially  or  entirely  detached,  or  a  transverse  fissure,  extending 
as  far  as  the  pterygoid  processes  on  each  side,  may  render  the 
whole  palate  and  lower  part  of  the  facial  skeleton  moveable. 
Not  unfrequently  all  the  bones  of  the  face  are  smashed  and  com- 
minuted, severe  haemorrhage  from  the  internal  maxillary  artery  or 
its  terminal  branches  sometimes  resulting.  As  a  rule.  Treatment 
consists  in  merely  keeping  the  patient  quiet  and  applying  cooling 
lotions ;  union  occurs  with  great  readiness,  but  is  sometimes 
associated  with  necrosis  and  suppuration.  The  patient  must  be 
fed  by  a  tube,  and  a  carefully  fitted  dental  plate  should  be  applied 
to  a  broken  alveolus. 

The  Inferior  Maxilla  is  usually  fractured  by  direct  violence,  but 
occasionally  by  force  applied  indirectly,  as  when  a  carriage  passes 
over  the  bone,  laterally  compressing  the  two  sides,  and  leading  to 
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a  fracture  in  the  tnidclle  line.  Most  often  the  site  of  the  lesion  is 
a  little  in  front  of  the  mental  foramen  {V\g.  103),  this  beinj,'  a 
weak  spot  at  the  junction  of  two  strong  parts,  viz.,  the  symphysis 
menti  and  the  alveolus  carrying  the  molar  teeth  ;  the  bone  is 
further  weakened  by  the  long  narrow  alveolus  lodging  the  canine 
tooth.  This  fracture  may  sometimes  be  double  when  great  violence 
has  been  applied  to  the  symphysis.  A  solution  of  continuity  also 
occurs  close  to  the  angle  behind  the  molar  teeth,  whilst  the 
coronoid  process  and  condyle  have  occasionally  been  broken,  the 
former  only  as  a  result  of  great  force,  e.g.,  a  gunshot  wound,  the 
latter  from  either  direct  or  indirect  violence. 

The  Signs  of  this  fracture  are  very  evident  if  the  lesion  is 
situated  anteriorly ;  but  when  behind  the  teeth,  diagnosis 
may  be  much  more  diflficult.  The  common  variety  is  almost 
always  compound,  owing  to  the  firm  attachment  of  the  muco- 
periosteum  to  the  alveolar  border.  Laceration  of  the  gums,  the 
blood-stained    saliva   soon    becoming    fcctid,   the  irregularity  in 

the  line  of  the  teeth,  and  the 
easily  elicited  crepitus,  all  con- 
stitute a  typical  picture.  There 
is  usually  considerable  pain, 
owing  mainly  to  the  tearing  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  hut 
possibly  due  to  implication 
of  the  inferior  dental  nerve. 
The  main  trunk,  however, 
generally  escapes,  owing  to  tlie 
position  of  the  fracture  in  front 
of  the  mental  foramen,  whilst 
in  those  behind  there  is  hut 
little  displacement.  Smart 
haemorrhage  sometimes  occurs 
from  laceration  of  the  accompanying  artery.  The  posterior  frag- 
ment is  usually  somewhat  raised,  whilst  the  anterior  portion  is 
depressed  by  the  action  of  the  hyoid  muscles,  and  may  override 
the  former,  owing  to  the  direction  of  the  fracture,  the  anterior 
fragment  including  more  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone  than  the 
posterior.  The  direction  of  the  displacement  is  reversed  in  some 
cases.  When  situated  at  the  angle  or  in  the  vertical  ramus,  there 
is  such  equal  muscular  support  on  the  two  sides  that  but  little 
displacement  results.  When  the  fracture  passes  through  the  neck 
of  the  condyle,  that  process  is  displaced  forwards  and  inwards  by 
the  e.xternal  pterygoid,  whilst  the  body  of  the  bone  is  freely 
moveable  antero-posteriorly,  and  drawn  over  towards  the  opposite 
side.  \\'hen  the  coronoid  process  is  detached,  it  is  dragged  upwards 
by  the  temporal  tendon,  but  no  great  displacement  can  occur, 
owing  to  the  extensive  attachment  of  the  tendinous  fibres. 

In   those   cases   of   fracture   which   are   compound   (and   this 
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iiicliicles  the  great  majority  of  those  ordinarily  seen),  a  septic 
iiiilammation  of  the  ends  of  the  bone  often  ensues,  leading  to 
l(xiilized  necrosis,  and  sometimes  to  septic  pneumonia,  or  even 
to  f^oneral  pyu'mia. 

Tlie  Treatment  of  a  fractured  mandible  is  frequently  a  matter 
of  difficulty,  owing  partly  10  the  septic  element  present,  and 
partly  to  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  jaw  without  interfering  with 
thf  patient's  nutrition.  A  great  variety  of  methods  have  been 
therefore  suggested,  but  of  these  the  following  are  the  more 
important : 

I.  In  simple  cases,  without  mucli  displacement  of  the  frag- 
ments, all  that  is  needed  is  an  efficient  four -tailed  bandage. 
This  is  made  by  taking  a  piece  of  calico  4  inches  wide 
and  I  yard  in  length,  and  splitting  each  end  into  two,  leaving 
al)out  8  inches  undivided,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  a  small 
longitudinal  cut  is  made,  into  which 
tlie  point  of  the  chin  is  inserted.  The 
two  lower  tails  are  then  drawn  up 
and  tied  over  the  vertex,  whilst  the 
two  upper  ends  are  secured  behind 
tlie  occiput,  and  then,  to  prevent  slip- 
ping, are  knotted  to  the  ends  of  the 
former  (Fig.  104).  If  the  lower  knot 
is  brought  below  the  protuberance, 
backward  displacement  of  the  anterior 
fragment  may  be  produced,  and  sub- 
secjuent  deformity.  This  apparatus 
should  be  maintained  firmly  in  position 
for  three  weeks,  the  patient  being  fed 
on  fluids  passed  between  the  teeth  or  Fig.  104.  Application  of 
through  the  gap  behind  the  last  molar,  Fourtaileu  Bandage  for 
and  all  talking  and  attempts  at  move-  Fkacture  of  Lower  Jaw. 
ment  prohibited.     The   mouth  should 

also  be  frequently  syringed  out  with  some  antiseptic  lotion.    Firm 
union  is  usually  secured  in  five  weeks. 

2.  If  patients  are  inclined  to  be  unruly,  or  if  the  above 
apparatus  fails  to  maintain  the  fragments  in  position,  a  moulded 
j,'uttapercha  or  leather  splint  may  be  applied,  made  in  the  shape 
mdicated  in  Fig.  105,  the  upper  portion  being  folded  back,  and 
the  lower  portion  drawn  up  around  the  bone,  it  is  lined  with  lint, 
and  secured  by  bandages  or  tapes  passed  through  holes,  and  tied  as 
shown  in  Fig.  106. 

3.  Where  there  is  much  displacement,  the  fragments  must  be 
fixed.  Wire  sutures  passed  around  or  between  the  teeth  and  tied 
are  distmctly  objectionable,  causing  the  teeth  to  become  loose,  and 
perhaps  diseased.  Hammond's  wire  splint  has  been  much  praised, 
but  we  cannot  speak  of  it  from  personal  experience.  It  consists 
of  a  firm  wire  collar  or  framework,  which  encircles  the  whole  series 
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of  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw.  It  is  accurately  fitted,  firstly,  to  a  ca<;t 
of  the  jaw,  subsequently  to  the  jaw  itself,  and  is  fixed  by  several 
wires  passing  from  one  half  to  the  other  between  the  teeth 

4.   Wtmig  of  the  fragmntts  together  may  be  required  in  a  few 
cases.     The  wires  must  be  passed  either  through  the  bone  below 
the  teeth— a  task  not  easy  to  accomplish  without   an  external 
wound  — or  through  the  empty  alveoli   of  neighbouring  teeth 
which  are  extracted  for  the  purpose.  ' 

When  septic  inflammation  occurs  of  such  severity  as  to  lead  to 
necrosis,  it  is  often  best  to  delay  all  operative  treatment  until  the 
sequestrum  has  been  detached,  and  the  parts  are  more  healthy 
tne  patient's  mouth  in  the  meantime  being  frequently  cleansed 
with  antiseptic  lotions.  Wiring  of  the  fragments  may  then  if 
necessary,  be  undertaken  with  good  hope  of  success. 


FjG.   105— Leather  Splint 
FOR  Lower  Jaw. 


Fig.  ioG.— Leathlr  Splint 

APPLIED. 


Fracture  of  the  Hyoid  Bone  is  uncommon,  arising  usually  from 
direct  violence,  such  as  a  forcible  grasp  or  the  constriction  of  the 
neck  in  hanging.  Either  the  body  may  be  broken,  or  one  of  the 
cornua  separated.  The  symptoms  produced  are :  Pain  on  attempt- 
ing movements  of  the  tongue,  jaw,  or  neck  ;  a  husky  voice ;  and 
deformity,  which  can  sometimes  be  detected  from  without.  Occa- 
sionally the  mucous  membrane  is  perforated,  and  bleeding  into  the 
mouth  may  occur,  whilst  oedema  of  the  glottis  may  subsequently 
supervene.  The  fragments  should  be  approximated  as  well  as 
possible  by  manipulation  between  one  finger  in  the  mouth  and  the 
hand  outside,  and  the  neck  then  fixed  by  a  poroplastic  collar. 

Fracture  of  the  Ribs  may  arise  in  two  distinct  ways:  (i)  By 
direct  violence,  as  by  blows  or  stabs,  the  fragments  being  driven 
inwards,  and  damage  to  the  underlying  pleura,  lungs,  1i\er,  or 
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diaphragm,  being  very  likely  to  occur  ;  or  (2)  by  indirect  violence 
from  external  pressure,  as  when  the  chest  is  compressed  between 
;i  cart-wheel  and  the  ground,  or  oetween  a  wall  and  the  end  of  a 
waggon.  The  two  ends  of  the  rib  are  then  approximated  beyond 
the  limits  of  natural  elasticity,  and  it  gives  way  at  the  most  convex 
part — i.e.,  near  the  angle.  Damage  to  the  viscera  may  arise  from 
contusion,  but  is  less  common  than  in  the  former  class,  although 
htTmothorax  from  rupture  of  the  parietal  pleura  is  not  uncommon. 
One  or  several  ribs  may  be  broken,  but  ine  displacement  is  rarely 
marked,  except  in  cases  due  to  direct  violence  where  several  ribs 
have  been  *  staved  in.'  The  fifth  to  the  eighth  ribs  are  those  most 
commonly  injured,  being  more  prominent  and  fixed  at  both  ends  ; 
the  first  and  second  ribs  are  so  well  protected  by  the  clavicle  as 
to  be  seldom  broken,  and  then  only  by  direct  violence,  whilst  the 
lower  ribs  often  escape  on  account  of  their  greater  mobility. 
Elderly  women  and  persons  suffering  from  general  paralysis  are 
specially  prone  to  this  accident. 

The  Symptoms  are  usually  tolerably  obvious,  viz.,  a  sensation 
of  something  snapping  or  giving  way,  a  sharp  localized  catching 
pain  at  the  site  of  the  injury,  increased  on  deep  breathing  and 
coughing,  and  possibly  some  local  extravasation  and  swelling. 
The  pain  may  also  be  elicited  by  conjoined  pressure  upon  the 
sternum  and  spinal  column,  whilst  the  fracture  may  be  evident  on 
palpation,  or  crepitus  detected  when  the  patient  coughs  or  on 
auscultation.  When  seAeral  ribs  are  driven  in,  a  marked  depres- 
sion may  result,  whilst  if  the  bone 
is  well  covered  with  fat  or  muscle  the 
diagnosis  may  be  extremely  obscure. 
For  the  clinical  history  of  cases  com- 
plicated by  lesions  of  the  lungs  or 
pleurae,  see  Chapter  XX VH. 

The  Treatment  is  tolerably  simple. 
The  affected  side  is  to  be  securely 
strapped  with  broad  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster,  so  as  to  limit  the  mo\'ements 
as  much  as  possible.  The  strips, 
ih  to  2  inches  wide,  should  project 
beyond  the  middle  line,  both  front 
and  back,  and  are  applied  from  below 
upwards  whilst  the  chest  is  in  a  state 
of  forcible  expiration,  each  strip  o\er- 
lapping  the  preceding  one  (Fig.  107). 
A  firm  woollen  bandage  should  then 
he  applied  over  all.  If  the  ends  of  the 
hone  are  driven  inwards,  such  strap- 
ping can  rarely  be  borne,  as  it  tends  still  further  to  irritate  or 
compress  the  luns?.  Under  such  circumstances  all  constriction  of 
the  chest  should  be  avoided,  but  the  patient  should  be  confined  to 
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bed  with  a  sandbag  between  the  shoulders,  and  the  arm  bound  to 
the  side.  When  the  lower  ribs  are  broken,  tight  applications  are 
generally  contra-indicated,  since  the  diaphragm  is  likely  to  he 
irritated,  and  troublesome  hiccough  may  result.  Ribs,  as  a  rule, 
unite  readily,  but  a  considerable  amount  ot  callus  is  formed  owinj,' 
to  the  difficulty  of  satisfactorily  fixing  the  broken  ends. 

Separation  of  a  Costal  Cartilage  sometimes  occurs,  giving  rise  to 
the  same  symptoms  and  requiring  the  same  treatment  as  a  broken 
rib.  Occasionally  the  cartilage  itself  may  be  fractured.  In  eacli 
case  the  resulting  bond  of  union  is  osseous. 

Fracture  of  the  Sternum  is  almost  always  due  to  direct  violence, 
although  it  has  been  known  to  yield  from  excessive  flexion  of 
the  body  after  fracture  of  the  spine,  or  from  muscular  violence 
during  parturition.  The  line  of  fracture  is  usually  transverse,  the 
bone  giving  way  either  between  the  manubrium  and  gladiolus, 
or  a  little  below  this  line.  The  bones  may  remain  in  situ  or  the 
upper  fragment  be  displaced  backwards,  the  deformity  in  such 
cases  being  very  evident,  and  great  dyspnoea  resulting.  As  a 
later  effect,  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  may  occur. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  with  a  pillow 
between  the  shoulders,  and  the  chest  strapped  as  for  fractured 
ribs.  If  the  patient  cannot  liear  this  position,  he  should  he 
allowed  to  sit  up  with  the  body  leaning  forwards.  Reposition 
can  sometimes  be  effected  by  manipulation  and  extension  of  the 
spine  ;  at  present  no  operative  measures  have  been  undertaken 
with  this  motive,  'although  there  is  no  absolute  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  attempted. 

Fractures  of  the  Upper  Extremity. 

Fracture  of  the  Clavicle. — No  bone  in  the  body,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  radius,  is  broken  more  frequently  than  the 
clavicle ;  this  is  due  to  its  exposed  position  and  its  buttress-like 
action  in  keeping  out  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  so  that  every 
shock  to  the  arm  is  transmitted  through  it  to  the  trunk.  Hence, 
although  fractures  from  direct  violence  do  occur,  it  is  more 
usually  broken  as  the  result  of  force  directed  to  the  hand  or 
shoulder,  such  as  a  fall  from  a  horse.  The  injury  is  very  com- 
mon in  children,  being  then  often  of  a  greenstick  nature,  and 
more  freque^  t  in  men  than  in  women.  The  bone  may  yield  in 
four  different  spots,  viz.  : 

1.  At  the  Sternal  End,  an  uncommon  occurrence,  and  often 
of  the  nature  of  a  separation  of  an  epiphysis,  and  lience  generally 
seen  in  children.  The  displacement  is  very  slight,  as  the  outer 
fragment  is  almost  immoveably  fixed  by  the  rhomboid  ligament. 

2.  Through  the  Greater  Convexity,  the  commonest  situation. 
The  bone   yields   about  its   centre,  and   the  hue  of   fracture  is 
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slightly  oblique,  running  from  without  backwards  and  inwards. 
The  displacement  that  occurs  is  quite  characteristic,  and  is 
present  in  any  fracture  situated  between  the  rhomboid  ligament 
on  the  inner  side  and  the  coraco-clavicular  ligaments  on  the  outer, 
being  less  marked,  however,  when  the  fracture  is  nearer  the 
extremities  than  the  centre  of  this  space.  The  patient  presents 
himself  with  a  history  of  injury  and  severe  pain,  supporting  the 
elbow  with  the  other  hand,  the  head  bent  over  to  the  affected 
side,  so  as  to  relax  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  the  arm  power- 
less. On  closer  examination,  one  finds  that  the  point  of  the 
shoulder  is  less  prominent  than  usual,  being  approximated  to 
the  sternum,  and  on  a  lower  level  than  the  other,  whilst  at  the 

site  of  fracture  is  a  slight  bony 
projection.  This  deformity  is 
accounted  for  by  a  displace- 
ment of  the  whole  outer  frag- 
ment downwards,  forwards, 
and  inwards  (Fig.  108) ;  the 
outer  end,  however,  is  more 
displaced  than  the  inner,  so 
that  the  latter  looks  upwards, 
inwards,  and  backwards,  al- 
though it  is  placed  imme- 
diately below  the  inner  frag- 
ment. Such  deformity  is 
mainly  due  to  the  weight  of 
the  arm  acting  upon  the 
outer  fragment  when  the 
buttress  -  like  action  of  the 
bone  is  gone,  allowing  the 
venter  of  the  scapula  to  em- 
brace the  curved  thoracic 
wall,  from  which  it  is  usually 
kept  separated.  The  action 
of  the  muscles  passing  from 
the  trunk  to  the  upper  arm  may  have  some  effect,  but  can  only 
be  looked  on  as  an  accessory,  and  not  the  main  cause  of  the 
displacement.  The  position  of  the  inner  fragment  is  probably  but 
little  altered,  since  it  is  held  in  place  by  the  rhomboid  ligament ; 
the  apparent  projection  of  its  outer  end  is  due  rather  to  the  depres- 
sion of  the  outer  fragment  than  to  elevation  of  the  inner  by  the 
sterno-mastoid. 

3.  Between  the  Coraco-clavicular  Ligaments,  usually  arising  from 
direct  violence,  and  with  but  little  displacement,  owing  to  the 
tension  of  the  ligaments.  The  signs  of  local  trauma  and  crepitus 
are,  however,  present. 

4.  At  the  Acromial  End,  external  to  the  trapezoid  ligament, 
and,  again,  usually  produced  by  direct  violence.     Tlie  inner  frag- 

25 


Fig.    108.  —  Fracture    of    Clavicle 
THROUGH  Greater  Convexity.  (Till- 

MANNS.) 

St,  Sterno-mastoid  ;  S,  subclavius  ;  P  mi, 
pectoralis  minor ;  S  m,  serratus  magnus. 
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ment  here  retains  its  position  unaltered,  but  the  outer  fragment 
is  dragged  down  by  the  weight  of  the  arm,  and  forwards  by  the 
action  of  the  muscles,  so  that  it  lies  at  right  angles  to  the  rest  of 
the  bone. 

Complications  arise  most  frequently  in  cases  produced  by  direct 
violence.  The  subclavian  vein  may  be  injured,  or  the  brachial 
plexus  ;  and  even  the  dome  of  the  pleura  and  the  subjacent  lunr^ 
have  been  injured.  Gangrene  of  the  arm  has  resulted  from 
obstruction  to  the  vessels. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  and  third  of  the  above-mentioned 
varieties,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  immobilize  the  arm  in  a  slinr^ 
and  to  keep  the  patient  quiet.  In  the  last  form  a  ligure-of-8 
bandage  is  required  around  the  shoulders  to  keep  the  outer  frag- 
ment back,  and  an  elbow  sling  to  keep  it  up. 

For  the  ordinary  type  of  fracture  many  different  plans  of 
treatment  have  been  adopted.  In  order  to  replace  the  fragments 
or  to  set  the  fracture,  the  surgeon  should  stand  behind  the  patient, 
who  is  seated,  with  his  knee  between  the  scapulae  ;  traction  is  then 
made  upon  the  shoulders,  and  the  point  of  the  acromion  is  thus 
drawn  upwards  and  backwards,  after  which  the  two  fragments 
can  be  readily  manipulated  into  position.  To  maintain  this 
position  the  following  methods  fiave  been  recommended  :  (a)  The 
simplest,  which  can  always  be  applied  on  an  emergency,  and  per- 
haps the  best  even  for  a  permanent  application,  is  that  known  as 
the  three-handkerchief  plan.  Two  large  handkerchiefs,  folded  double 
and  rolled  into  bands,  are  placed  vertically,  one  over  each  shoulder 
and  under  each  axilla ;  each  is  lightly  knotted  behind,  and  then 
firmly  tied  to  the  opposite  handkerchief  across  the  middle  line. 
By  this  means^  the  point  of  the  shoulder  is  kept  outwards  and 
backwards.  The  third  handkerchief  is  now  folded  crosswise  and 
used  as  a  sling  to  support  the  elbow,  which  is  drawn  well  for- 
wards, the  hand  being  placed  over  the  sound  clavicle.  If  this 
apparatus  is  employed  permanently,  the  knots  must  be  examined 
every  few  days,  especially  at  first,  as  the  handkerchiefs  always 
give  a  little,  and  require  occasional  tightening,  {h)  Sayre's  method 
by  adhesive  plaster  is  exceeding  useful,  especially  in  treating 
children.  A  long  strip  of  adhesive  plaster,  3^  inches  wide  or  less, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  patient,  is  passed  round  the  arm  a 
little  below  the  axilla,  as  a  loop,  with  the  sticky  side  out,  and 
then  around  the  body  with  the  adhesive  side  inwards,  the  arm 
being  drawn  well  back,  and  the  loop  and  ends  firmly  secured  by 
stitches.  If  this  has  been  applied  sufficiently  tightly,  it  may  now 
be  used  as  a  fulcrum,  so  that  as  the  elbow  is  drawn  forwards,  the 
point  of  the  shoulder  is  directed  backwards  and  outwards,  and 
thus  the  main  deformity  is  overcome.  Another  strip  of  a  similar 
width  is  applied  over  the  elbow  (a  small  hole  being  cut  to  recei\e 
the  point  of  the  olecranon),  and  by  this  means  the  arm  is  raised 
and  drawn  forwards  and  the  hand  placed  on  the  opposite  shoulder, 
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Fig.  109. — Sayre's  Method 
OF  Strapping  for  Frac- 
tured Clavicle. 


and  the  desired  position  is  thus  maintained  (Fig.  109).  In  children 
more  than  one  strip  of  plaster  will  be  needed  in  order  to  secure  the 
arm.  Excellent  results  follow  this  plan 
of  treatment,  (c)  In  young  ladies,  where 
the  absence  of  even  the  slightest  de- 
formity is  desirable,  it  is  better  to  con- 
fine them  to  bed ;  the  head  is  kept  low 
without  a  pillow,  and  a  sandbag  placed 
between  the  scapulae,  the  arm  being 
bandaged  to  the  side.  This  position 
must  be  maintained  for  three  weeks, 
and  even  then  only  very  limited  move- 
ment allowed.  (d)  The  old-fashioned 
plan  of  treatment  by  means  of  an  axillary 
pad,  a  figure-of-8  bandage  crossing  be- 
hind the  shoulders,  and  an  elbow  sling, 
has  to  a  large  extent  been  superseded 
by  Sayre's  and  other  methods.  It  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it,  and  many  dis- 
advantages, {e)  Special  apparatus,  such 
as  Ellis's  splint,  is  sometimes  used,  but 
is  scarcely  needed  if  the  application  of 
the  above  methods  is  mastered.  Union 
is  probably  attained  in  four  weeks,  but 
the  movements  of  the   arm   should  be 

restricted  for  some  time  longer.  A  considerable  amount  of  callus 
is  usually  formed,  and  there  is  very  likely  to  be  some  slight  per- 
sistent deformity. 

Fractures  of  the  Scapula. — i.  The  Acromion  Process  may  be 

broken  by  direct  violence  applied  to  the  point  of  the  shoulder. 
The  arm  hangs  powerless  at  the  side,  supported  by  the  other 
hand,  and  the  shoulder  is  flattened.  The  irregularity  of  the  bone 
can  be  readily  detected  by  running  the  fingers  along  the  spine  of 
the  scapula,  and  crepitus  can  be  elicited  by  raising  the  elbow  and 
rotating  the  arm.  Occasionally  merely  the  tip  is  detached,  and 
then  the  above  signs  will  not  be  present.  The  Treatment  consists 
in  raising  the  elbow,  and  bandaging  the  arm  to  the  side. 

2.  The  Coracoid  Process  is  rarely  fractured,  and  only  from  direct 
violence.  There  is  but  little  displacement,  on  account  of  the  many 
powerful  ligaments  attached  to  it,  and  all  the  treatment  needed 
is  to  raise  the  arm  by  a  sling,  and  to  keep  it  at  rest  by  the  side. 

3.  The  Body  of  the  scapula  is  broken  as  a  result  of  considerable 
direct  violence,  which  also  bruises  the  thick  muscles  overlying  it. 
As  a  rule,  there  is  but  little  displacement,  especially  if,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  the  fracture  is  trrPA-erse  just  below  the  spine. 
A  longitudinal  fracture  may,  howe.  .  result  in  displacement  of 
the  inner  or  vertebral  fragment  upwards  and  outwards  in  front  of 
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the  axillary  portion,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  serratus  magnus 
and  levator  anguli  scapulae ;  considerable  deformity  is  caused  by 
this  accident.  The  diagnosis  is  made  by  grasping  the  bone 
firmly  above  and  below,  and  moving  one  fragment  on  the  other ; 
crepitus  may  thus  be  obtained.  The  Treatment  consists  in 
bandaging  the  arm  to  the  side,  and  possibly  applying  strapping 
to  support  the  fragments. 

4.  When  the  Neck  of  the  bone  is  fractured,  it  usually  gives 
way  as  a  result  of  indirect  violence.  A  portion  of  the  articular 
surface  is  broken  off  in  some  few  cases  of  dislocated  shoulder, 
and    displaced    downwards    (Fig.    no)  ;    or    the    fracture    has 


Fig.  iio.— Fractlkes  of  Neck  of  Scapula. 


been  known  to  run  through  the  anatomical  neck,  either  condi- 
tion causing  slight  lengthening  of  the  arm,  and  displacement 
of  the  head  of  the  humerus  into  the  axilla,  as  in  a  subglenoid 
dislocation.  Treatment. — The  arm  must  be  kept  to  the  side  and 
raised. 

More  commonly,  however,  the  fracture  involves  the  Surgical 
Neck,  extending  from  the  suprascapular  notch  above  to  just 
below  the  origin  of  the  triceps  muscle,  so  that  the  detached  frag- 
ment includes  the  coracoid  process.  Flattening  of  the  shoulder 
results,  witli  prominence  of  tne~acromion,  lengthening  of  the  arm 
as  measured  from  the  acromion  to  the  external  condyle,  and 
crepitus  on  raising  and  rotatincr  the  limb.  The  treatment  of  sucli 
a  case  consists  in  replacing  the  bone  by  pressure  in  the  axilla,  if 
necessary  under  chloroform,  and  its  fixation  by  an  axillary  pad  or 
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the  a-shaped  leather  splint  recommended  by  Erichsen,  whilst  the 
arm  is  kept  to  the  side. 

Fractures  of  the  Upper  End  of  the  Humerus.- 1.  Of  the  Ana- 
tni^l  Neck  the  so-called  'Intracapsular  Fracture.  Ihis  is 
*r  vs  due  t  blows  or  falls  on  the  shoulder,  never  to  mdirect 
violence  It  is  evidenced  by  signs  of  a  severe  local  trauma,  with 
[os  of  mobi  ity  of  the  arm.  ThI  head  of  the  humerus  is  found  to 
be  irregular  in  shape  on  examination  from  the  axilla,  and  the 
frv  n  ent,  if  detached,  may  be  distinctly  felt.  Crepitus  is  obtained 
on  moving  the  arm,  ^nd  there  is  some  slight  shortening,  but  no 
n?orTthan  half  an  inch.     In  most  cases  the  upper  fragment  is  not 

Sy  detached  but  remains  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  bone 
bv  a  few  shreds  of  capsule,  and  thus  necrosis  is  prevented.    Should 

lactron  occur,  the   small  upper  ^^l^^^^'^'^'lZeTsnhs 
nwer    and  marked  deformity  of  the  head  of  the  bone  results. 
The  ^cJomioTbecomes  unduly  prominent,  and  the  rounded  pro- 
i  cfioH  the  deltoid  is  diminished,  unless  as  ^ftenhapp^^^^^^^^^^^ 
iu'Plline  due  to  extravasation  is  considerable.     Kepair  taKes  piace 
ma  n  ylrom  the  lower  end,  and,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  apPosin^^ 
Td  immobilizing  the  fragments,  a  considerable  mass  of  cal  us   s 
usually  formed.     Examination  must  be  conducted  with  f  eft  ca^^ 
St  Sipaction  be  disturbed,  or  any  capsular  attachments  broken 
throu-h       The   usual    Treatment   recommended  is  to  bind  tne 
arm  to    he  side,  and  apply  evaporating  lotion    or  ^  few  days  if 
i  eat  ecchymosis  exists.    A  pad  orQ-shaped  ^.f^^^  is  then  placed 

--^d^b^n  l^:ss^ss;i  ^^fi^ 

f  considerable  formation  of  callus  and  great  stiffness  of    he  parts 
for  the  removal  of  which  massage,  and  even  "^anipuation  under 
chloroform,  are  required.    To  obviate  these  s^^^^l^^' ^fff  ";"' ^^ 
early  mass;ge  and  manipulation  are  now  ^c^mme^ded  by  some 
sur^Lns,   the   limb   being   merely  supported    n  a  sling, 
massage  should  commence  about  the  third  day   ^^e  P-  37^),-    ^he 
2.  Of  the  Surgical  Neck,  the  '  Extracapsular  Fracture.      i  ne 
bnne  vields  in  this  case  below  the  muscles  attached  to  the  tuDer 
Si^^s    iiS  above  the  insertions  into  the  bicjP^ta    groov     of^^^^^^ 
pectoralis  major,  latissimus  dorsi,and  teres  major    I  usually  results 
from  violence  applied  directly  below  the  point  o    the  shou  der, 
but  also  from  falls  on  the  hand  or  elbow.   1  he  f^cture  is  as  a  rule, 
transverse,  and  the  displacement  is  a  double  one     the  upper  irag 
ment  is  rotated  outwards,  and  generally  adducted  ^^  the  muscles 
inserted  into  the  tuberosities  espe.^^^^  {.^f.^trriS  t'o'S 
£  -^IJd  g^^^and^pw^s^  b;lhe  deltoid,  coraco-brachialis. 
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biceps,  and  triceps  (Fig.  m).  The  appearance  of  the  patient 
IS  sufficiently  characteristic  ;  the  head  of  the  bone  is  still  i„ 
the   glenoid   cavity,  so   that  there  is  no  loss  of  the  fulness  „f 

the  shoulder,  although  there  is  a  de- 
pression just  below.      The  elbow  is 
directed  away  from  the  side,  and  the 
axis    of  the    lower   fragment   is  up- 
wards and  inwards.     A  marked  pro- 
jection exists  in  front  of  the  limb  just 
below  the  clavicle,  due  to  the  presence 
^•M    of  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment 
in  its  new  position  close  to  the  cora 
coid  process.    Crepitus  can  be  readily 
obtained   by  extending   and  rotatinj,^ 
the  arm,  which  is  shortened  an  inch 
or  more.     This  fracture  is  often  very 
painful     from  pressure  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  lower  fragment  against  the 
brachial  nerves.    If  impaction  occurs, 
the  signs  are  much  less  evident,  and,' 
indeed,  may  be  very  equi\ocal ;  the 
lower  fragment  is  usually  dri\en  into 
the  upper,  and  only  slight  shortening 
or  displacement  may  be  present. 

Complications.  —  The  axillary  ves- 
sels may  be  seriously  damaged,  or 
more  commonly  some  of  the  ner\es  sustain  injury,  especially  the 
circumflex,  which  winds  round  the  neck  of  the  bone  close  to  the 
site  of  the  fracture. 

The  Treatment  is  much  the  same  as  for  the  intracapsular 
variety,  viz.,  the  application  of  an  axillary  pad  and  a  shoulder- 
cap,  Avhilst  the  arm  is  kept  to  the  side,  and  the  hand  only  sup- 
ported by  a  slmg.  The  elbow  should  be  allowed  to  hang  to  over- 
come the  shortenmg.  Union  will  usually  result  in  four  and  a 
halt  to  SIX  weeks,  with  the  formation  of  a  good  deal  of  callus 
Massage  may  be  used  after  a  time;  but  an  immoveable 
apparatus  is  necessary— at  any  rate,  for  two  or  three  weeks - 
in  order  to  obviate  the  displacement. 

3.  Separation  of  the  Upper  Epiphysis  occurs  up  to  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  twenty  years,  and  includes  the  head  and  both  the 
tuberosities.  The  line  of  separation  is  transverse,  and  the  lower 
tragment  is  drawn  inwards,  projecting  under  the  coracoid  process 
as  in  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck.  The  presence  of  the  head  of 
the  bone  in  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  the  smooth  upper  end  of  the 
lower  portion  prevent  it  from  being  mistaken  for  a  dislocation, 
whilst  the  softer  crepitus  and  slighter  degree  of  pain  distinguish  it 
from  a  tracture.     The  Treatment  is  the  same  as  for  a  fracture. 

4.  The  Great  Tuberosity  may  occasionally  be  torn  ott"  as  a  result 
of  direct  or  muscular  violence,  or  as  a  complication  of  fracture 


Fig.  III. -Fracture  of  Sur- 
gical Neck  ok  Humerus. 

S,  Subscapularis  ;  L  D,  latissi- 
mus  dorsi ;  D,  deltoid  ;  P  M, 
pectoralis  major. 
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through  the  neck.  If  the  whole  tuberosity  is  separated,  there  is 
marked  deformity,  resulting  in  a  great  increase  in  the  breadth  of 
the  shoulder.  The  fragment  is  displaced  upwards  and  backwards 
by  the  unopposed  action  of  the  supra-  and  infra-spinatus,  whilst  the 
shaft  of  the  humerus  is  drawn  forwards  and  partially  dislocated 
(or  subluxated)  by  the  subscapularis  and  other  muscles.  A  dis- 
tinct sulcus  can  be  felt  between  the  two  bony  masses,  and  if  they 
can  be  brought  together,  crepitus  is  obtained.  Treatment. — A 
pad  is  placed  in  the  axilla,  and  the  elbow  kept  to  the  side  so 
as  to  throw  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  outwards,  whilst  the 
tuberosity  is  drawn  down  to  this  as  far  as  is  possible  by  the 
pressure  of  a  pad  strapped  on,  the  elbow  being  also  supported  by 
a  sling.  Another  plan  suggested  is  to  elevate  and  extend  the 
arm  above  the  head,  keeping  it  supported  by  pillows,  till  union 
has  occurred — a  most  uncomfortable  and  tedious  proceeding,  A 
much  more  efficacious  method,  and  one  that  need  not  be  feared 
where  asepsis  is  maintained,  is  to  cut  down  on  the  fragment,  and 
wire  or  peg  it  in  position. 

Fractures  of  the  Shaft  of  the  Humerus  may  arise  from  any 
form  of  violence,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  whilst  it  is  the 
commonest  site  for  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone  from 
muscular  violence,  as,  e.g.,  in  throwing  a  cricket-ball.  The  signs 
of  the  injury  are  very  obvious,  and  most  typical.  The  displace- 
ment depends  largely  on  the  position  of  the  fracture.  If  it  occurs 
above  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  but  below  that  of  the  muscles 
inserted  into  the  bicipital  groove,  the  upper  fragment  is  drawn 
inwards,  and  the  lower  upwards  and  outwards.  If,  however,  it 
is  below  the  deltoid,  the  upper  fragment  is  drawn  outwards,  and 
the  lower  upwards  and  inwards.  As  the  line  of  fracture  ap- 
proaches the  elbow,  the  displacement  tends  to  become  more  antero- 
posterior than  lateral,  following  the  change  in  direction  of  the  bone. 
The  most  common  complication  is  injury  to  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve  which  winds  round  the  shaft  close  to  its  centre. 

Treatment.  —  An  internal  angular  splint  reaching  from  the 
axilla  to  the  wrist  must  be  applied,  together  with  three  small 
lateral  splints  to  fix  the  fragments,  or  a  piece  of  Gooch  or  kettle- 
holder  splint ;  the  limb  is  kept  to  the  side  in  a  sling.  Union  is 
usually  complete  in  five  weeks. 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  meet  with  an  ununited  fracture  of 
the  shaft  of  this  bone  ;  this  is  probably  due,  not  to  any  anatomical 
reasons,  but  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  necessity  of  fixing  and 
supporting  the  elbow-joint  has  not  been  appreciated,  the  arm 
being  allowed  to  hang  loose  on  the  false  plea  of  tending  to 
diminish  the  shortening. 

Fractures  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Humerus. — In  dealing  with 
any  injury  in  the  vicinity  of  the  elbow,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  relative  position  of  the  bony  points,  which  cem  there 
be  felt,  should  be  accurately  established,  and  a  comparison  made 
with  those  of  the  opposite  side.     Both  arms  should  be  stripped 
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and  examined  in  similar  positions,  a  good  plan  being  to  place  (if 
possible)  both  hands  on  the  top  of  the  head,  so  that  the  elbows 
look  forwards.  Normally  four  bony  prominences  can  be  made 
out,  viz.,  the  two  condyles,"  the  olecranon,  and  the  head  of  the 
radius.  The  relation  of  the  olecranon  to  the  condyles  varies  with 
the  position  of  the  elbow.  If  the  forearm  is  extended,  the  tip  of 
the  olecranon  just  touches  the  intercondyloid  line,  but  is  placed 
nearer  the  inner  than  the  outer  condyle,  whilst  in  flexion  of 
the  forearm  it  lies  below  that  line.  The  head  of  the  radius  in  all 
positions  of  the  arm  is  immediately  below  the  outer  condyle,  and 
can  be  felt  rotating  beneath  a  dimple  in  the  skin  which  appears 
at  that  spot.  When  the  arm  is  flexed,  the  tip  of  the  olecranon  is 
a  little  in  front  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  upper  arm,  so  that  a 
ruler  placed  along  that  surface  misses  the  olecranon  ;  this  is  a 
useful  guide  in  ascertaining  if  the  bones  of  the  forearm  have  been 
displaced  backwards  or  forwards. 

I.  Transverse  Supracondyloid  Fracture,  involving  the  shaft 
about  I  or  2  inches  above  the  joint,  is  due  either  to  a  fall  on  the 
hand  with  the  arm  bent,  when  the  lower  fragment  is  usually  dis- 
placed backwards,  or  sometimes  to  a  fall  on  or  violence  directed 
to  the  point  of  the  elbow,  when  the  displacement  is  either  forwards 
or  backwards.  The  accident  is  very  common  in  children,  then 
taking  the  form  of  a  separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis.  When  the 
lower  fragment  is  displaced  backwards,  it  is  also  drawn  up  by  the 
action  of  the  triceps  upon  the  olecranon,  a  certain  amount  of 
angular  as  well  as  vertical  deformity  being  thus  produced ;  when 
displaced  forwards,  apparent  lengthening  of  the  forearm  results, 
with  a  loss  of  prominence  of  the  olecranon.  The  former  of 
these  conditions  is  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  a  dislocation  of 
both  bones  backwards  at  the  elbow  (cf.  Fig.  112,  A  and  B),  but 
may  be  recognised  by  the  following  facts  :  (a)  The  relative  position 
of  the  bony  points  at  the  elbow  is  unimpaired  ;  in  a  dislocation 
they  are  necessarily  disturbed,  (b)  The  upper  arm  measured  from 
a  tubercle  which  can  be  easily  felt  at  the  back  of  the  acromion  to 
the  outer  condyle  is  shortened  in  a  fracture,  but  remains  the 
same  length  in  a  dislocation,  (c)  The  projection  of  the  upper 
fragment  forwards  is  felt  beneath  the  skin  above  the  crease  of  the 
joint,  whilst  in  a  dislocation  it  corresponds  with  it.  (rf)  The 
deformity  is  easily  reduced  with  crepitus,  but  readily  reappears ; 
in  a  dislocation  the  bones  are  replaced  with  difficulty,  but  once 
replaced  they  usually  remain  in  position.  It  is  most  important 
to  recognise  this  condition  at  once,  although  it  may  be  difficult, 
owing  to  the  amount  of  swelling  and  ecchymosis  present  ;  the 
application  of  a  cooling  lotion  for  a  few  days  will  so  reduce  this  as 
to  permit  a  thorough  examination,  and  this  is  most  essential,  as 
a  wrong  diagnosis  probably  leads  to  bad  treatment,  and  much 
subsequent  impairment  of  function  of  the  limb.  Skiagraphy  will 
at  once  determine  the  nature  of  the  lesion. 

Much  care  is  needed  in  the  Treatment  of  these  cases  in  order  to 
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nr^vent  ankylosis,  and  the  stereotyped  application  of  an  internal 

^r^uh    splint  is  by  no  means  sufficient.     To  correct  the  back- 

Ad  defoVmi  y  thJ  elbow  must  be  flexed,  and  extension  made 

D^n  the  forearm,  which  is  placed  in  a  position  midway  be  ween 
Ci  ion  and  supination.  It  may  then  suffice  to  apply,  an 
?ntedor  angular  splint  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  a  straight 
Posterior  splint  reaching  below  the  tip  of  the  olecranon,  so  as  to 
keen  well  forwards  ;  or  the  same  effect  may  be  produced  if  the 
trngement  of  splints  is  reversed.     If  there  is  any  difficulty  in 

Sing  the  bones  in  position,  a  pad  may  be  placed  over  he 
\Tevend  of  the  upper  fragment  in  front,  and  ano  her  over  the 

in  of   the   olecranon  behind,   and   a   figure-o  -8   bandage    over 

hem  will  efficiently  press  the  latter  process  of  bone  downwards 


A 

Fir.   112 -Fracture  ok  Lower  End  of  Humerus  conu-areu  with  Disloca- 
tion  OF   RADIUS   AND   UlNA    BACKWARDS   AT   ElBOW.      (TiLLMANNS.) 

and  forwards;  splints  are  then  applied  '^^  ^"^I'^^.^tVtnTtherl" 
these  fractures  the  elbow-joint  is  not  as  a  rule  '"solved  and  there 
fore  passive  movement  should  not  be  commenced  too  e;Yly'  to/ 
fear  of  deformity  owing  to  yielding  of  the  ^f  "^; ,.  \"  ,^^P^^'4 
ments  of  the  bone  forwards  an  anterior  angular  splint  should  be 
emoloved,  and  possibly  a  short  posterior  one  in  addition. 
T  The  Condyles  ha/e  been  broken  off  both  by  direct  and  mdirect 
violence,  thoSgh  more  commonly  by  the  former.   Th|s  par  icular^y 
applies  to  the  inner  condyle,  since  the  outer  is  sometmes  broken  by 
indirect  violence,  such  as  a  fall  on  the  hand,owmg  to  the  lax  ty  ot 
the  elbow-joint  on  this  side  allowing  considerable  mobility  be   veen 
the  radial  head  and  the  capitellum  ot  the  humerus      I/^^t^rc  ot 
the  external  condyle  always  involves  the  elbow-joint,  and  is  more 
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common  than  that  of  the  inner.    The  line  of  frictnrp  n.n.  (.        , 
condylar  ridge  downwards  and  Inv.ard:::::'^^:^^^^ 
telhun,  or  n>ay  even  encroach  upon  the  trochlear^suJface      Tl  , 

fragment  is  Imt  little  displaced,  and  can  he 
telt  to  move  on  the  rest  of  the  bone  with 
crepitus,  vs-liich  may  also  l)e  produced  hv 
rotation  of  the  hand  and  radius  The 
,    ^^m  ^«  accident  is  associated  with  much  pain  and 

^■a^  »  ecchymosis.     Fracture  of  the  internal  con 

dyle  may  be  intra-  or  extra-capsular.  The 
extra-articula,'  variety  (Fig.  113)  consists  of 
a  mere  displacement  of  the  tip  of  tiie  con 
dyle  (or  epicondyle),  possibly  of  the  nature 
of  a  separation  of  the  epiphysis,  since  it 
occurs  mainly  in  children.  The  small  fr.i" 
ment  is  drawn  a  little  downwards  by  the 
.,  .,  '""^^'^-^ 'Attached  to  it  (Fig.  II 3A)   and  tl,.. 

DVLE  AM)  Ei'ico.Novi  E   ^\^^^  \  ^^  '"''ly  1)6  assocKitcd  with  injury  of 
(Till-   fhe  ulnar  nerve.      The  intra-articuhw  fonn 
IS  the  more  common,  and  extends  from  the 
.  condylai-   ridge   to   the    trochlear  surf  ice 

imphcating  the  coronoid  and  olecranon  fossa..  The  f  ag^i^e  t  s 
displaced  a  httle  upwards  and  backwards,  the  ulnr^usuallv 
accompanying  ,t,  so  that  on  extending  the  elbow  the  olecr  or, 
appears  unduly  prom  ment,  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  pX^ 
anteriorly,  and  the  forearm  is  sli-htly  adducted  inwards^  The 
ulnar  nerve  may  also  be  injured  in  this  case. 

Treatment.— Flex  the  forearm  and  place  it  on  an  angular  splint 
using  a  pad  and  strapping  to  maintain  the  fragments  in  position' 
If  the  joint  has  been  involved,  there  is  a  great  tendency  to 
.mparrment  of  its  usefulness,  and  passive  n.ovement  sSou  d'  b 
:>tarted  early.  Possibly  in  these  cases  it  would  be  wiser  to  apph 
no  sphnts,  and  treat  the  fracture  by  early  massage  (p.  .72)  ' 

3-  T-  or  Y-shaped  Fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus 
occurs  usually  as  the  result  of  direct  injury.     A  fissure  extends 

Ser  side  Tn  ^f  v'T  '^^  '°"'^^'"''  'f"^  ""^y  ^''^'''  ^'•f"'-^'^^^  to 
either  side  in  a  \ -shaped  manner,  detaching  partially  or  com- 
pletely the    wocondyles,  or  it  may  be  connected  with  a       ..  -me 
supracondyloid  fissure,  constituting,-  the  T-shaped  forr.     "jf^h,. 
tragments  are  not  totally  detached,  there  will  be  mu  I    »■  „ir 
and  pain,  but  no  crepitus  ;  but  if  the  fragments  are  separated,  the 
condyles  will  move  on  each  other  with  crepitus,  and  the  elbow 
will  be  vvidened  with  much  deformity.     In  these  cases  the  joint  is 
within  ;f  I  ?  »;ecome  stiff  owing  not  only  to  adhesions  firming 
within  It,  but  also  to  the  filling  up  of  the  fossa,  in  the  lower  end  of 
the  him.oi..c  yith  callus      Excess  of  ^■iolence  may  lead  to  com- 
THIT?   /r*    ^"•^^'^"  "^  ^'"^  bones.of  the  forearm  may  also  occur. 
A  marKeu  f.  ,:ure  of  these  cases  is  the  rapidity  with  which  swell- 
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iiiK  supervenes,  owing  to  lui-morrhaRe  into  and  around  the  joint, 
reiuierinL'  accurate  diagnosis  ilifficult.  Triatment  niuHt  be  directed 
towards  reducing  the  swelHng,  and  then,  after  manipulating  the 
fiiL'tnents  into  as  good  a  position  as  possible,  an  internal  angular 
^tiliiit  is  applied,  and  passive  motion  started  early.     Possibly  an 


splint  is  appiieu,  .mu  ^ja^in.*^  i..wv.w..  ^...,.^^  ^...., .  ^ 

antiseptic  incision  and  wiring  or  pegging  of  the  fragments  would 


Fig.  H3A,— Skiagram  of  Fracture  ok  Internal  Ei>iconuvle  ok 

Humerus. 

give  butter  results,  or  even  in  some  cases  excision  of  the  ends  of 
the  bones  may  be  retiuired. 

Fractures  of  the  Ulna.— i.  The  Olecranon  is  frequently  broken, 
usually  by  direct  violence,  the  patient  falling  on  the  bent  elbow, 
hut  occasionally  by  muscular  action.  The  displacement  is  often 
very  considerable,  the  fragment  being  drawn  up  by  the  triceps  ; 
but  if  the  ligamentous  fibres  extending  from  the  tendon  to  the 
fascia  of  the  forearm  remain  intact,  there  m.ay  be  but  little  separa- 
tion.    When  complete,  the  bones  of  the  forearm  are  displaced 
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forwards,  and  almost  dislocated.     The  line  of  fracture  usually  runs 
through  the  base  of  the  process  at  its  attachment  to  the  shaft 
and  IS  for  the  most  part  transverse.   Great  swelling  in  and  around 
the  jomt  comes  on  very  early  ;   on  examination,  the   detached 
fragment  can  be  readily  distinguished,  and  between  it  and  the 
shaft  a  sulcus,  which  increases  on  flexion  and  diminishes  on  ex 
tendmg  the  forearm.     The  nature  of  the  union  depends  on  the 
amount  of  separation  of  the  fragments,  and  the  treatment  adopted 
It   the    fragments    are   not    brought   accurately  into  apposition" 
fibrous  union  is  likely  to  occur,  and  although  the  new  cicatricial 
tissue  may  stretch  considerably,  a  useful  elbow  may  sometimes 
result ;  if,  however,  the  fragments  are  brought  in  contact,  bonv 
union  usually  occurs,  though  even  then  some  impairment  of  func 
tion  may  occasionally  follow  owing  to  callus  encroaching  on  the 
articular  surface,  which  is  always  involved.     When  due  to  direct 
violence,  the  fracture  may  either  be  compound  or  comminuted 
and  injury  to  the  ulnar  nerve  is  likely  to  result. 

Treatment.— The  most  satisfactory  plan  to  adopt  is  to  lav  the 
parts  freely  open,  to  thoroughly  clear  the  joint  of  all  blood  and 
exudation,  remove  shreds  of  tendon  and  ligaments  which  may  be 
placed  between  the  fragments,  and  then  wire  them  together  the 
wire  just  extending  down  to'the  articular  cartilage.  The  same 
precautions  and  after-treatment  must  be  followed  as  in  dealing  with 
the  patella  (p.  420).  A  similar  plan  should  be  adopted  in  all  com- 
pound cases,  and  m  those  where  loose  fibrous  union  has  occurred 
with  a  resulting  weak  and  relaxed  elbow  ;  in  the  latter  instanre  the 
new  hbrous  tissue  must  be  entirely  dissected  away  and  the  bonv 
surfaces  thoroughly  freshened.  If  an  operation  is  not  undertaken 
the  arni  should  be  put  up  on  a  straight  anterior  splint,  the  fragment 
being  drawn  into  position  as  well  as  possible  by  means  of  a  pad 
and  figure-of-8  bandage.  Union  will  be  attained  in  four  or  five 
weeks,  and  passive  movement  should  then  be  commenced. 

2.  The  Ooronoid  Process  is  so  deeply  placed  and  so  well  pro- 
tected that  fractures  must  necessarily  be  very  uncommon.  Much 
discussion  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  a  usual 
accompaniment  of  a  dislocation  of  both  bones  backwards,  the  only 
condition  under  which  fracture  is  known  to  occur ;  but  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion,  though  admitting  its  occasional  occurrence,  is 
opposed  to  It  being  at  all  frequent.  The  fragment  is  drawn 
^^ZvL^^!  l^i'achialis  anticus,  but  is  so  small  as  to  be  detected 
with  difficulty.  The  signs  relied  on  in  making  a  diagnosis  of  such 
a  condition  are  that  reduction  of  a  backward  dislocation  of  the 
elbow  IS  easier  than  usual  and  accompanied  by  crepitus,  and  that 
the  deformity  is  likely  to  recur.  The  Treatment  consists  in 
apposing  the  bony  surfaces,  if  possible,  by  flexing  the  forearm, 
l^ony  union  is,  however,  less  important  than  a  freely  moveable 
elbow,  and  therefore  passive  movement  is  commenced  early. 

3.  The  Shaft  of  the  Ulna  may  be  fractured  by  itself  as  a  result  of 
direct  violence,  to  which  its  exposed  position  renders  it  peculiarly 
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li.l.le  Fracture  is  also  said  to  occur  as  a  comphcaJtion  of  severa 
of  he  forms  of  dislocation  of  the  radius  alone.  The  superficial 
nLition  of  the  posterior  border  renders  examination  of  the  bone 
^.!v  •  if  displacement  or  a  breach  of  substance  occurs,  it  is  readily 
detected,  but  when  morely  a  fissure  exists,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
Se  out  The  constant  pain  referred  to  one  spot,  the  slight 
mobilitv,  and  possible  crepitus,  indicate  the  character  of  the  lesion. 
No  longitudinal  displacement  can  occur  if  the  radius  remains 
W^Kct  and  under  such  circumstances  the  only  possible  deformity 
ronsists  in  a  slight  drawing  forward  of  the  upper  fragment  by  the 
brachiaHs  anticus,  whilst  the  lower  fragment  is  approximated  to 
the  radius  by  the  pronator  quadratus.  .•  j 

Treatment.— The  arm  is  placed  midway  between  pronation  and 
supination,  the  deformity  corrected,  and  the  limb  kept  at  rest 
between  anterior  and  posterior  splints.         

A  The  Styloid  Process  may  be  detached  by  direct  violence,  or 
more  rarely  as  a  complication  of  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius  The  displacement  may  be  considerable  and  very  evident, 
beine  governed  by  the  direction  of  the  violence.  Treatment  con- 
sists in  replacing  the  fragment  by  manipulation  and  fixing  it 
by  adhesive  plaster  ;  an  anterior  splint  is  applied,  and  the  arm 
kept  in  a  sling. 

Fractures  of  the  Radius.-i.  The  Head  of  the  Radius  is  rarely 
broken  alone,  such  an  accident  being  usually  associated  with  other 
injuries  to  the  elbow,  as,  for  instance,  fracture  of  the  outer  humeral 
condyle  or  some  form  of  dislocation.     The  upper  epiphysis  may 
be  separated,  or  there  mav  be  merely  a  transverse  or  vertical 
fissure  •  but  under  any  circumstances  the  displacement  is  slight  it 
the  orbicular  ligament  remains  intact.     In  complete  separation 
the  head  remains  immoveable,  and  crepitus  is  produced  when  the 
arm  is  rotated  ;  bony  union  usually  follows  with  more  or  less  im- 
pairment of  function,  but  sometimes  the  head,  or  a  portion  ot  it. 
Remains  detached  as  a  loose  body  in  the  joint      All  that  is  needed, 
as  a  rule,  is  J  he  application  of  a  splint,  the  limb  being  kept  midway 
between  pronation  and  supination,  and  early  passive  movement 
instituted:     Excision  of  the  head  may  be  required  for  .omminution, 
or  owing  to  fixation  of  the  joint  by  excessive  formation  of  callus. 

2  The  Neck,  i.e.,  the  portion  between  the  orbicular  ligament 
and  the  biceps  tuberosity,  is  occasionally  broken.  The  lower 
fragment  is  drawn  upwards  and  forwards  by  the  biceps,  causing  a 
bony  projection  on  the  front  of  the  elbow,  especially  evident  on 
attempting  to  Hex  the  joint,  whilst  the  forearm  is  pronated  with 
loss  of  the  power  of  rotation,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  does  not 
accompany  the  shaft  on  passively  rotating  it. 

Treatment.— The  arm  is  flexed  to  relax  the  biceps,  and  the 
limb  nlaced  on  a  posterior  aneular  splint,  with  a  pad  over  the 
front  of  the  lower  fragment,  if  it  project  unduly.  Passive  move- 
ment should  not  be  commenced  too  early,  as  the  lesion  is  extra- 
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articular,  and  the  biceps  may  produce  permanent  defnrmif,     r 
allowed  to  act  upon  unconsolidated  callus  cletormity  ,f 

3.  The  Shaft  of  the  radius  is  broken  either  by  direc  vinl^n. 
or  by  falls  on  the  palm  ;  the  latter  accident,  however  rS.f' 
causes  fracture  except  at  the  lower  end.  The  siens  arelnffl.  !^ 
evident  owing  to  the  superficial  position  of  tlboS  con^^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  localized  pam,  loss  of  power  of  active  rotation,  whilst  pas  "! 
rotary  movements  are  accompanied  by  crepitus  th^  hl?H^  f.u^ 
bone  and  upper  fragment  remaining  ^immSile' bdow^helu^^ 
condyle  unless  impaction  is  present.  °"^^'^ 

The  displacement  is  sonie.vhat  characteristic.  If  the  fractnrp  J. 
situated  above  the  tusevtim  of  the  pyonator  teres,  the  upper  fraJmen?  ! 
flexed  and  fully  supinated  by  the  action  of  the  biceps  and  Sn. 
bre VIS,  whilst  the  lower  fragment  is  dra  ,vn  towaSe  u^n n  . n^  ?"" 
pronated  by  the  unopposed  action  of  the  Uvo  pronator  ^"f/f^ 
Ordina'-y  Treatment,  i.e.,  wi^h  the  arm  midwly  b^etweerDS?' 
and  supination,  would  in  such  a  case  produceUst  unsadsfact'?; 
results,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  practically  imposShlP  fn  .i  ^ 

the  small  upper  fragment,  the  lower  muX  b7brought  btoTnT-^ 
tion  with  it  by  fully  supinating  the  forearm  and  fanSteTK 
flexing  the  elbow,  andapp  y  ng  a  posterior  snlinf  thr^.f  •    !  1       ^ 
preferably  kept  in  bed  fS?  I  tiL  fnf  th:7rS?  i  j'o7p1r4'^^^^^ 
may  afterwards  be  supported  in  a  hollow  leather^nl  nV^      •  1 
''wl'  ''^\^^>''  ""^  '^^'^  *he  palm  directed  upwards ^^      ™^ 
When  the  fracture  is  placed  below  the  inseytionof  the  Pronatov  teve. 
the  upper  fragment  is  drawn  forwards  by  the  action  of  thTh         ' 
and  inwards  by  the  pronator,  assuming  a  poshion  m"dwav  bet\^^^^ 
pronation  and  supination  ;  the  lower  fragrnen  °s  ^pnSl   !f f 
the  ulna  partly  by  the  direct  action  of  the  prll^^Sa^^^^^^^^^ 

?u^lv  nroTTTf  ^°"&"^tilting  the  upper  end  inwards;  ?he  hand  i^ 
fully  pronated  looking  downwards.     Union  to  the  u  na  bv  call,  . 
thrown  across  the  interosseous  space  is  not  unlikely  L  occur    Treit 
ment  by  anterior  and  posterior  splints  may  here  be  adopted  with  -i 
good  interosseous  pad  interposed  between  the  limb  and  the  soTin  s 
the  arm  being  placed  midway  between  pronation  and  supination  ' 
4.  The  Lower  End  of  the  Radius  is  broken  with  extreme  fr; 
quency,  constituting  what  is  known  as  Colles's  Fracture      Thk 
injury   occurs   most    commonly    in    women    of    advanced   ve.r 
although  It  may  happen  at  any  age  or  tc  either  sex      Tt  i.  I       I 
invanab  y  due  to  falls  upon  tlfe  o'utstretched  p  ,m,  when  Ih^t^ 
IS  completely  pronated  and   extended.     The  line  of  frnVtn. 

otr1h?°1t  is'"bv   '^°"  ^'^  ^^"^'  *^°"^^  -ther'u^r  han 
over  this.     It  IS  by  no  means  purely  transverse,  bein^  usualiv 
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condition  resulting  from  the  direction  of  the  violence,  viz.,  a  fall 
on  the  palm  of  the  outstretched  hand,  the  radius  being  thus  com- 
pressed between  the  ground  and  the  weight  of  the  body,  and 
yielding  at  what  is  evidently  a  weak  spot ;  this  deformity  is 
maintained  by  the  action  of  the  radial  extensor  muscles  of  the 
wrist,  and  often  by  impaction  of  the  fragments,  {b)  From  the 
fact  that  the  main  violence  is  received  by  the  ball  of  the  thumb, 
owing  to  the  extreme  pronation  of  the  hand,  the  outer  side  of  the 
lower  fragmf^^nt  is  displaced  more  than  the  inner,  which,  more- 
over, remains  fixed  to  the  ulna  by  the  strong  inferior  radio-ulnar 
ligaments.  This  position  is  in  part  kept  up  by  the  tension  of 
the  extensors  of  the  thumb  and  the  supinator  longus,  but  mainly 
by  impaction  of  the  fragments.  The  hand  and  carpus  always 
follow  the  lower  fragment,  and  hence  the  former  becomes  markedly 
abducted,  causing  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  to  become 
unduly  prominent,  and  lower  than  that  of  the  radius,  whereas  it 
is  normally  placed  on  a  slightly  higher  level,  (c)  The  lower  frag- 
ment is  also  rotated  around  a  transverse  axis,  so  that  the  lower 


Fir,    114— CoLLEs's  Fracturp: 
Lateral  View. 


Fig.  115. — CoLLEs's  Fracture: 
Palmar  View.    (Tillmanxs.) 


articular  surface  looks  backwards  as  well  as  downwards,  a  dis- 
placement due  to  the  fact  that  in  falling  the  force  is  directed, 
through  the  carpus,  more  to  the  posterior  than  to  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  bone,     (rf)  The  upper  fragment   is  pronated   and 
approximated  to  the  ulna   by    the   pronator    quadratus    muscle. 
The   deformity   produced   by    the   fracture    is    therefore   a    very 
characteristic  one.     The  hand  is  in  a  position  of  radial  abduction, 
and  usually  pronated,  with  the  fingers  somewhat  flexed.     Three 
abnormal  osseous  projections  are  present  :  (i.)  The  styloid  process 
of  the  ulna  is  verv  marked,  owing  to  the  radial  abduction  of  the 
hand  (Fig.  115)  ;"(ii.)  on  the  back  of  the  wrist  is  a  prominence 
which  terminates  abruptly  above,  caused  by  the  projection  of  the 
lower  fragment  (Fig.  114)  :  and  (iii.)  corresponding  to  this  dorsal 
projection   there   is   a   well-marked   depression    on    the    palmar 
surface,  and  above  it  a  less  sharply-defined  swelling,  which  gradu- 
ally shelves  into  the  forearm,  due  to  the  upper  fragment.     Pro- 
nation and  supination  are  lost,  and,  as  a  rule,  there  is  neither 
crepitus  nor  preternatural  mobility,  owing  to  impaction  ;  but  after 
forcible  extension  of  the  hand  this  maybe  readily  obtained.     In 
doubtful  cases  help  in  diagnosis  may  be  obtained  by  observing 
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the  relative  position  of  the  two  styloid  processes ;  as  a  rule,  that 
of  the  radius  is  well  below  that  of  the  ulna,  but  in  cases  of 
fracture  the  ulnar  projection  is  well  below  that  of  the  radius. 
The  value  of  the  Rontgen  rays  in  establishing  a  diagnosis  has 
also  been  al'uded  to  above  (p.  361). 

As  already  stated,  the  fracture  is  commonly  an  impacted  one, 
the  upper  fragment  being  firmly  driven  into  the  cancellous  tissue 
of  the  lower  end ;  excess  of  violence  may,  however,  disimpact, 
but  often  at  the  expense  of  comminution  of  the  lower  fragment. 
Union  is  usually  effected  without  difficulty,  but  the  patient 
should  always  be  warned  at  an  early  date  to  expect  some  con- 
siderable impairment  in  the  subsequent  mobility  of  the  fingers 
and  hand,  as  well  as  deformity  about  the  wrist.  Of  course  this  is 
more  marked  in  unreduced  impacted  fractures ;  but  it  is  often  a 
question  whether  in  old  people  it  is  not  better  practice  to  leave 
the  fracture  impacted,  rather  than  cause  the  pain  necessarily 
arising  from  disengaging  the  fragments,  a  process  which  might  be 
followed  by  inflammation  of  the  joint. 

Treatment. — To  reduce  the  deformity  and  set  the  fracture,  ex- 
tension and  manipulation  are  both  needed.     The  patient  should 
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Fig.  116.— Carr's  Splint  for  Colles's  Fracture.     (Down  Brothers.) 

be  seated  on  a  chair,  and  the  surgeon,  standing  in  front,  should 
grasp  the  hand  firmly,  using  the  right  hand  for  fractures  on  the 
right  side,  and  the  left  for  those  on  that  side.  Counter-extension 
is  made  from  the  flexed  elbow,  and  the  hand  is  then  forcibly  ex- 
tended and  adducted  ;  disimpaction  is  thus  brought  about,  and  a 
little  manipulation  will  enable  the  fragments  to  be  moulded  into 
position. 

Many  plans  have  been  adopted  in  the  application  of  splints  for 
this  fracture:  (i)  A  piece  of  Goocli  splint  is  perhaps  the  most 
simple  and  efficacious.  It  is  shaped  so  as  to  cover  the  radius 
front  and  back  as  far  as  the  middle  line  of  the  arm,  and  extends 
nearly  from  the  elbow  to  the  front  and  back  of  the  knuckles  of 
the  index  and  middle  fingers ;  its  lower  end  is  hollowed  out  in  a 
horseshoe  manner,  so  as  not  to  reach  beyond  the  end  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb.  This  is  well  padded  and  firmly 
bandaged  on  ;  it  grasps  the  radius  and  steadies  the  hand  in  a 
position  of  adduction,  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the 
movements  of  the  fingers.  (2)  Carr's  splint  (Fig.  116)  is  a  very 
similar  contrivance,  consisting  of  two  shaped  pieces  of  wood 
fitting  the  front  and  back  of  the  radial  side  of  the  lower  forearm, 
whilst  to  the  palmar  one  is  attached  an  oblique  rod  to  be  grasped 
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bv  the  fingers,  and  thus  the  hand  and  wrist  are  maintained  in  a 
position  of  adduction,  whilst  the  fingers  can  be  freely  moved. 
Ii)  The  Pistol  splint  consists  of  a  straight  portion  fitted  to  the 
front  of  the  forearm,  whilst  the  handpiece  is  bent  at  an  angle  like 
the  butt-end  of  a  pistol.  It  may  also  be  applied  to  the  back  of 
the  forearm,  together  with  a  short  straight  splint  on  the  palmar 
aspect  reaching  to  the  wrist.  It  keeps  the  hand  and  arm  in 
excellent  position,  but  is  objectionable  because  the  fingers  are 
also  restrained.  If,  however,  it  is  shortened  at  the  end  of  five  or 
seven  days  so  as  not  to  extend  beyond  the  knuckles,  it  may  be 
used  without  doing  harm.  (4)  Gordons  apparatus  is  a  somewhat 
more  elaborate  appliance,  which  has  no  special  advantages  ;  for  a 
description  we  must  refer  to  larger  text-books.  (5)  Two  straight 
splints  may  be  applied  to  the  front  and  back  of  the  forearm, 
which  is  kept  midway  between  pronation  and  supination; 
neither  of  them  should  extend  bf  yond  the  knuckles,  so  that  the 
lingers  are  entirely  free.  The  weight  of  the  hand,  when  the  arm 
is  slung,  keeps  it  in  a  position  of  adduction. 

Union  is  usually  sufficiently  firm  in  four  or  five  weeks  to  allow 
the  removal  of  the  splints,  the  arm  being  kept  in  a  leather  or  gutta- 
percha support  for  some  time  longer,  and  massage  and  passive 
movement  freely  employed.  The  fingers  should,  however,  be 
moved  during  the  first  week. 

This  is  another  of  the  fractures  for  which  the  new  plan  ot 
treatment  by  early  massage  is  specially  indicated.  When  once 
reposition  has  been  effected,  there  is  but  little  tendency  for  the 
displacement  to  recur.  Massage  may  be  commenced  on  about 
the  third  day,  and  all  the  apparatus  required  is  a  hollow  leather 
splint,  supported  by  a  sling  round  the  neck,  the  hand  being 
allowed  to  hang  in  a  position  of  adduction. 

5.  Separation  of  the  Lower  Epiphysis  of  the  radius  occurs  some- 
times in  young  people  under  twenty,  and  simulates  somewhat 
closely  a  Colles's  fracture  owing  to  the  dorsal  displacement  of 
the  lower  fragment.  The  lower  end  of  the  diaphysis  projects 
anteriorly  to  a  much  greater  extent,  and,  indeed,  may  protrude 
through  the  skin  of  the  wrist,  causing  the  fracture  to  become 
compound.  The  lower  end  of  the  ulna  may  also  be  involved  in 
the  accident,  either  the  epiphysis  being  separated,  or  the  shaft 
broken  a  little  above.  A  backward  dislocation  of  the  wrist  is  then 
somewhat  closely  simulated,  but  a  diagnosis  can  be  readily  made  by 
observing  the  relative  position  of  the  styloid  process  to  the  carpal 
bones.    Treatment  is  practically  the  same  as  for  Colles's  fracture. 

Fracture  of  both  Bones  of  the  Forearm  may  result  from  direct 
or  indirect  violence,  but  more  commonly  from  the  former.  Any 
part  of  the  bones  may  yield,  but  the  middle  or  lower  thirds  are 
most  frequently  aflfected,  owing  to  their  greater  exposure.  The 
line  of  fracture  may  be  transverse  or  oblique,  and  the  displace- 
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ment  varies  both  with  this  and  with  the  force  employed.  Oc- 
casionally both  bones  are  broken  close  to  the  wrist  by  a  fall  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  Such  really  consists  in  a  Colles's  fracture, 
complicated  by  the  head  and  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  being 
also  detached  ;  investigations  with  the  Rontgen  rays  tend  to  show 
that  this  type  of  fracture  is  much  more  common  than  was  for- 
merly anticipated.  The  upper  fragments  are  drawn  together  and 
pronated,  whilst  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  is  drawn  up  by  the 
supinator  longus.  The  diagnosis  of  these  fractures  is  very  simple, 
since  there  is,  as  a  rule,  obvious  deformity.  Treatment  consists 
in  reduction  by  extension  conjoined  with  manipulation,  and  the 
application  of  splints  which  will  prevent  cross-union  of  the  bones. 
If  the  fracture  is  above  the  insertion  of  the  pronator  teres,  the 
arm  must  be  put  up  in  full  supination,  as  suggested  for  a  similar 
fracture  of  the  radius  alone  (p.  398),  whilst  below  that  spot  the 
usual  position  midway  between  pronation  and  supination  may 
be  allowed.     Union  is  generally  complete  in  five  or  six  weeks. 

Fractures  of  the  Metacarpal  Bones  and  Phalanges  are  not  un- 
common, being  due  to  direct  violence,  and  hence  usually  trans- 
verse in  direction.  There  is  but  little  displacement  except  when 
a  metacarpal  bone  is  broken  close  to  its  head,  when  the  latter 
portion  may  be  carried  forwards  into  the  palm,  and  thus  simulate 
a  dislocation.  The  other  signs  are  obvious,  and  all  the  treatment 
required  is  immobilization  for  a  short  time.  For  the  phalanges 
a  small  zinc  splint  may  be  moulded  along  the  front  of  the  finger. 

Fractures  of  the  Pelvis. 

Fractures  of  the  pelvic  bones  are  almost  always  the  result  of 
direct  injury,  such  as  blows,  gunshot  wounds,  and  railway, 
carriage,  or  cart  accidents.  For  convenience  they  may  be 
described  under  the  following  headings  : 

1.  Fractures  of  the  False  Pelvis. — A  portion  of  the  crista  ilii  may 
be  broken  off,  or  the  anterior  or  posterior  spines  separated,  or 
merely  a  fissure  in  the  bone  produced.  But  little  importance 
attaches  to  such  conditions,  as  the  displacement  can  never  be 
great.  A  portion  of  the  crest  may  be  drawn  down  by  the  glutei 
muscles,  or  the  anterior  superior  spine  displaced  by  the  sartorius ; 
but  in  severer  cases,  when  the  bones  are  crushed  and  comminuted, 
the  true  pelvis  is  likely  to  be  also  affected,  and  most  serious  con- 
sequences may  arise.  Considerable  pain  is  always  produced  by 
these  conditions,  especially  on  any  vigorous  respiratory  movements. 
Union  occurs  readily,  all  the  treatment  required  being  to  keep 
the  patient  (juiet  in  bed  with  the  shoulders  raised,  and  the  legs 
supported  to  relax  the  muscles.  A  flannel  bandage  round  the 
pelvis  gives  comfort  and  support. 

2.  Fracture  of  the  True  Pelvis  is  a  much  more  serious  accident. 
The  line  of  fracture  usually  runs  into  the  obturator  foramen,  and 
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may  detach  both  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  pubes  and  the  ascend- 
ing ramus  of  the  ischium  from  the  rest  of  the  innominate  bone 
(Fig.  117).  This  is  frequently  conjoined  with  a  fracture  through 
the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  either  on  the  same  or  opposite  side, 
i)ut  more  frequently  the  latter  ;  whilst  a  double  fracture,  front 
and  back,  may  also  occur  at  these,  the  weakest  points.  The  cause 
of  the  posterior  fracture  is  that,  when  the  pelvic  ring  has  yielded 
anteriorly  from  the  violence,  the  continued  strain,  whether  directed 
from  the  front  or  from  the  sides,  must  necessarily  fall  on  the  part 
where  the  ilium  is  most  closely  connected  with  the  sacrum,  and 
the  bones  then  give  way  rather  than  the  unyielding  and  powerful 
sacro-iliac  ligaments.  The  Symptoms  are  those  of  shock  and  pain 
in  and  around  the  pelvis,  especially  on  movements  of  the  legs  or 
on  coughing.  There  may  be  local  ecchymosis,  and  tenderness 
over  the  pubic  ramus,  and 
the  patient  either  cannot 
stand,  or  feels  as  if  he 
were  falling  to  pieces  on 
attempting  to  do  so. 
There  is  rarely  any  de- 
formity, although  occa- 
sionally such  an  occur- 
rence is  noted.  Crepitus 
may  be  elicited  on  grasp- 
ing the  iliac  bones,  and 
moving  them  one  on  the 
other ;  but  such  an  in- 
vestigation must  be  very 
sparingly  indulged  in. 
Complications  from  injury 

to  the  internal  viscera  an  'requently  met  with,  especially  of  the 
bladder,  rectum,  urethra,  ^^  vagina,  as  indicated  by  haemorrhage 
into  or  from  these  organs.  An  aseptic  catheter  should,  if  possible, 
he  passed  as  a  routine  proceeding,  and  if  the  urine  is  blood-stained, 
it  is  tied  in. 

Treatment. — ^The  patient  should  be  moved  with  the  greatest 
care,  for  fear  of  producing  or  increasing  visceral  complications. 
He  is  put  to  bed,  and  any  obvious  displaced  fragments  reduced, 
if  practicable,  possibly  under  an  anaesthetic.  A  broad  flannel 
bandage  should  be  applied,  the  knees  tied  together,  and  a  leather 
or  poroplastic  splint  moulded  to  the  pelvis.  Visceral  complica- 
tions must  receive  attention,  as  indicated  elsewhere.  Union  may 
be  expected  in  about  six  weeks,  but  the  patient  should  be  kept  in 
bed  for  at  least  eight,  and  even  then  only  allowed  to  get  about  on 
crutches,  wearing  a  padded  belt. 

3.  Fracture  of  the  Acetabulum  is  of  two  types  :  either  the 
posterior  lip  is  broken  off  as  a  result  of  violence  directed  against 
it  by  the  head  of  the  femur,  which  is  dislocated  backwards  by  the 
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[7. — Fracture  of  the  Pelvis. 
(Bryant  ) 
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same  accident,  or  a  fall  on  the  trochanter  may  cause  a  simple 
fissure  extending  right  across  the  cavity,  or  may  resolve  it  into 
its  three  constituent  elements,  or  may  even  drive  the  head  of  the 
bone  right  through  into  the  pelvic  cavity.  In  the  former  case, 
the  limb  is  in  the  position  of  a  dorsal  dislocation  ;  this  can  be 
reduced  without  difficulty,  and  possibly  with  crepitus,  but  manifests 
a  great  tendency  to  recur.  Prolonged  extension  with  a  long  splint 
is  needed  in  such  cases.  In  the  latter  class  of  injury  a  mere 
fissure  of  the  acetabulum  produces  but  few  symptoms  beyond  a 
little  pain  and  impairment  of  movement ;  but  if  the  head  of  the 
bone  is  driven  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  the  symptoms  are  much 
more  serious,  on  account  of  the  associated  injuries  to  the  viscera 
and  the  greater  amount  of  violence  employed.  The  case  will 
resemble  one  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  but  there  is 
usually  only  very  slight  mobility,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  may 
be  felt  within  the  pelvis  on  rectal  examination.  An  attempt 
should  be  made  to  free  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  the  case  treated 
as  one  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  ;  but  a  fatal  issue  is 
very  likely  to  follow. 

4.  Fracture  of  the  Tuber  Ischii  may  occur  as  a  result  of  falls  in 
the  sitting  position.  The  diagnosis  is  obscure,  but  crepitus  may 
possibly  be  felt. 

5.  Fractures  of  the  Sacrum  are  always  due  to  direct  violence  of 
considerable  severity,  such  as  kicks,  blows,  or  gunshot  wounds. 
It  is  not  unfrequently  comminuted,  and,  from  the  associated  injury 
to  the  lower  sacral  nerves,  may  result  in  loss  of  power  of  the 
bladder  and  rectum.  In  a  transverse  fracture,  the  lower  fragment 
is  usually  displaced  forwards,  and  may  cause  pressure  upon  th« 
rectum  ;  irregularity  in  the  shape  of  the  bone  may  be  detected 
from  within  (per  rectum)  or  from  without. 

Treatment. — The  lower  fragment  should  be  replaced,  if  possible; 
but  considerable  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  keeping  it  in 
position.  Hamilton  recommends  enforced  constipation,  so  as  to 
produce  a  '  faecal  splint '!  A  well-fitting  pelvic  band,  with  rest  in 
bed,  is  probably  all  that  is  necessary. 

6.  Fractures  of  the  Coccyx  are  by  no  means  uncommon  as  a 
result  of  falls  or  blows,  although  its  mobility  often  protects  it 
from  injury.  Great  pain  is  felt  on  walking,  or  on  any  movement 
which  increases  the  intra-abdominal  pressure,  such  as  straining, 
coughing,  defamation,  etc.,  since  the  coccygeus  muscle  which  is 
attached  to  this  bone  forms  part  of  the  lower  diaphragm  of  the 
abdomen.  A  rectal  examination  reveals  the  preternatural  mobility 
of  the  lower  fragment,  angular  deformity,  and  perhaps  crepitus. 
The  Treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  patient  at  rest  until  union 
has  occurred  ;  it  is  impossible  to  apply  any  apparatus  to  correct 
the  deformity.  Sometimes  the  bone  unites  at  an  angle,  causing 
much  pain  and  discomfort,  whilst  difficulty  in  parturition  may 
arise  from  this  cause.     Excision  of  the  bone  is  then  required.     Tlie 
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patient  lies  on  the  abdomen  with  the  legs  slightly  flexed,  and 
a  longitudinal  incision  is  made  in   the  middle  line.     The  apex 
and  lateral  margins  of  the  bone  are  cleared,  and  the  ligamentous 
tissues  uniting  it  to  the  sacrum  divided  by  the  knife  ;  the  bone  is 
now  laid  hold  of  by  sequestrum  forceps,  and  its  remaining  attach- 
ments severed,  due  precautions  being  taken  not  to  encroach  on  the 
rectum.     Two  or  three  stitches  are  inserted,  and  also  a  drainage- 
tube  for  a  few  hours;  the  dressing  is  secured  in  position  by  a 
T-bandage,  but  it  is  not  common  to  obtain  healing  by  first  intention. 
The  bowels  should  be  confined  for  some  days  after  the  operation. 
Falls  upon  the  coccyx,  unaccompanied  by  fracture,  sometimes 
give  rise  to  a  most   severe  and  intractable   type   of  neuralgia, 
known  as  coccydynia,  which  may  quite  prevent  the  patient  from 
following  his  avocations.     If  all  the  usual  sedatives  fail  in  giving 
relief,  the  bone  must  be  excised. 


Fractures  of  the  Upper  End  of  the  Femur. 

I .  Fractures  of  tho  Neck  of  the  Femur  are  commonly  divided  into 
intra-  and  extra-capsular  varieties,  and,  although  this  is  by  no  means 
free  from  objections,  yet  it  constitutes  a  useful  working  basis. 

The  Intracapsular  Fracture  (Fig.  118)  is  met  with  in  persons 
in  advanced  life,  and  especially  in   females,  only  about    i    per 
cent,  of  the  cases  occurring  in  individuals  under  fifty.     This  is 
explained  by  the  atrophic  changes  which  take  place  in  the  cervix 
femoris    of   elderly    people.      The    spaces    between    the    bony 
cancelli  are  enlarged,  and  loaded  with  soft  fat,  whilst  the  en- 
sheathing  compact  tissue  is  thinned,  and  the 
'calcar  femorale'  of  Merkel  {i.e.,  the  process 
of  thick  cortical  substance  running  from  the 
lesser  trochanter  to  the  under  part  of  the 
head)  is  atrophied.     The  neck  of  the  bone 
is  sometimes  more  horizontal  than  usual, 
and  the  head  sinks  below  its  usual  position. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  requires  but 
little  violence  to  produce  a  fracture,  the 
direction  of  which  varies  according  to  the 
force  applied.     As  a  rule,  the  accident  is 
due  to  some  slight  stumble  or  fall,  such 
as  slipping   off  the   kerb  or  tripping  up- 
stairs ;  the  bone  yields  in  consequence,  and 
the  patient  falls  to  the  ground.     The  line 
of  fracture  may  be  transverse  or  oblique, 
and  is  rriainly  intracapsular.     Some  of  the 
fibres  reflecteXTrom  the  under  surface  of 

the  capsule  to  the  head  of  the  bone  may  remain  untorn  at 
first,  but  later  on  they  gi\e  way  from  inflammatory  softening 
or  injudicious  manipulation  or  attempts  to  use  the  limb.     The 


Fig.  118.  —  Intracapsu- 
lar Fracture  of  the 
Cervix  Femoris. 
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fracture  is  not  usually  impacted;  if,  however,  this  condition  should 
occur,  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft  is  driven  into  the  loose  can- 
cellous tissue  of  the  head.  The  disblacfment  is  necessarily  limited 
entirely  to  the  lower  fragment,  which  is  drawn  upwards  by  the 
glutei,  recti,  and  hamstring  muscles,  and  rotated  outwards  and 
somewhat  backwards,  so  that  the  fractured  surface  looks  almost 
directly  forwards. 

The  Method  of  Union  in  these  cases  depends  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  general  condition  of  the  individual.  If  of  a  healthy 
temperament,  and  without  any  chronic  pulmonary  affection,  so 
that  he  can  l»e  kept  in  the  recumbent  posture  for  six  or  eigiit 
weeks,  bony  union  may  certainly  occur.  The  main  process  of 
repair  takes  place  from  the  lower  end,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  no  callus  is  formed  from  the  head  of  the  bone,  the  vascular 
supply  being  only  just  sufficient  to  maintain  its  vitality.  If,  how- 
ever, the  patient  is  feeble  and  weakly,  and  especially  if  the  subject 
of  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema,  the  prognosis  is  by  no 
means  good,  since  hypostatic  pneumonia  and  extensive  bedsores 
may  carry  him  off  during  the  short  stay  in  bed,  which  is  always 
necessary,  in  order  to  relieve  the  more  urgent  symptoms  of  pain. 
Bony  union  is  never,  under  these  circumstances,  to  be  expected, 
and  a  loose  fibrous  union,  or  even  a  false  joint,  is  the  best  that 
can  be  looked  foi",  the  patient  henceforth  walking  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  stick  or  crutch. 

Extracapsular  Fracture  of  the  cervix  femoris  (Fig.  iig)  is  an 
absolute  misnomer,  since  the  capsule  extends  to  the  shaft  of  the 
bone  along  the  anterior  intertrochanteric  line,  and  leaves  no 
portion  of  the  neck  uncovered  in  this  situation.  The  line  of 
fracture  is  placed  in  front,  either  along  the  attachment  of  the 
capsule  or  within  it,  and  is  really  only  extracapsular  behind  ; 
sometimes,  moreover,  the  shaft  itself  is  considerably  encroached 
on.  The  great  trochanter  is  often  involved  in  the  fracture  being 
splintered  or  detached,  and  the  lesser  trochanter  may  be  split 
off  with  a  portion  of  the  shaft,  so  that  the  bone  is  broken  into  at 
least  three  different  fragments. 

Mechanism. — This  fracture  is  usually  the  result  of  direct 
violence  acting  transversely  upon  the  trochanter  major,  as  from  a 
heavy  fall  upon  the  hip.  The  po^teciorjart  of  the  neck,  being 
weaker  than  the  anterior,  first  gives  way,  being  more  or  less 
crushed  and  comminuted;  the  whole  neck  then  yields,  and  the 
severed  head  and  neck  are  forcibly  impacted  into  the  junction  of 
the  trochanter  and  shaft  (Fig.  iig,  B).  The  majority  of  these 
cases  are  thus  primarily  impacted,  continuation  of  the  violence 
producing  disimpaction,  coupled  either  with  detachment  of  one  or 
both  trochanters,  or  with  comminution  of  the  great  trochanter. 
A  similar  result  may  follow  at  a  later  date  from  the  inflammatory 
exudation  causing  the  impacted  parts  to  be  separated,  or  from 
injudicious  manipulation. 
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The  displacement  is  mvich  the  same  as  in  the  former  variety  ; 
tlic  upper  fragment  remains  in  statu  quo,  whilst  the  lower  is 
drawn  up  and  everted,  only  to  a  greater  extent.  Shortening 
may  at  first  be  slight,  but  is  likely  to  increase  at  the  end  of 
a  few  days,  as  a  result  of  disimpaction  of  the  fragments,  or 
from  the  yielding  of  the  reflected  fibres  of  the  capsule,  or  from 
the  tonic  action  of  the  muscles.  Later  on,  moreover,  the  shorten- 
iiif,'  may  again  increase  from  a  rapid  absorption  of  the  neck,  which 
occasionally  follows  this  accident,  or  is  possibly  due  to  the 
supervention  of  osteo-arthritis. 

The  Signs  and  Symptoms  of  tiiese  two  fractures  may  well  be 
considered  together,  the  points  of  similarity  and  contrast  being 
in  this  way  more  effectually  emphasized. 


Fig, 


A  \i 

119. — ExTRACArsuLAR  Fractlke  OF  Cekvix  Femoris. 


A,  From  l)ehind,  showing  detachment  of  both  trochanters;  B,  on  section, 
showing  impaction  of  head  and  neck  into  base  of  trochanter,  which  also  is 
detached. 

(a)  The  signs  of  local  trauma,  viz.,  pain,  bruising,  and  swelling, 
may  he  present  in  both  ;  but  whilst  very  slight  in  the  intra- 
capsular variety,  they  are  very  marked  in  the  extracapsular.  It 
must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  even  in  the  former  the 
patient  may  fall  on  the  affected  hip  after  the  fracture  has  occurred, 
and  thus  cause  a  considerable  amount  of  bruising. 

(b)  Crepitus  is  evident  in  the  unimpacted  forms  of  each  ;  but  it 
is  unnecessary  and,  indeed,  unwise  to  elicit  it  by  forcible  manipu- 
lation, especially  in  the  intracapsular  variety. 

(t)  Loss  of  poivey  of  the  limb  exists  to  a  variable  extent,  and  is 
perhaps  more  marked  in  the  extracapsular  form  than  in  the 
intracapsular.  Cases  of  the  latter  in  which  the  patient  was  able 
to  walk  into  hospital  some  days  after  the  accident  are  not 
unknown,  and  are  probably  due  to  impaction. 
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(d)  Evcrsion  is  u  most  characteristic  feature  in  both  varieties, 
the  limb  as  a  rule  lying  absolutely  helpless  on  its  outer  siile. 
This  displacetnent  is  accredited  to  the  natural  weijjht  of  the  limb, 
to  the  j^reater  frafjility  of  the  back  of  the  cervix,  causing  it  to  be 
more  comminuted  than  the  anterior  surface,  and,  lastly,  to  tlu- 
greater  power  of  the  external  rotator  muscles.  Inversion  has  been 
met  with  in  a  few  rare  cases,  but  is  probably  due  to  the  violence 
in  the  particular  instance  being  directed  from  behind  forwards, 
and  to  impaction  of  the  fragments. 

(c)  Shortening  is  slight  in  the  early  stage  of  intracapsular,  and 
much  greater  in  the  extracapsular,  fractures.  In  the  latter  case  tlic 
shortening  usually  attains  its  maximum — viz.,  i^  to  2^,  or  even 
3  inches — at  once  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case  in  the  former.  It 
is  indicated  by  displacement  of  the  trochanter  upwards,  due 
allowance  being  made  for  the  position  of  the  limb  as  regards  ab- 
duction or  adduction. 


I'lG.  120.    -Ni^xaton's  Line  and  Bryant's  Measurement  kok  asckktaimm. 
Position  of  Great  Trochanter. 

(/)  The  position  of  the  great  trochanter  is  of  the'  greatest  im- 
portance. It  is  raised  above  its  ordinary  position  and  everted ; 
it  is  approximated  to  the  middle  line  of  the  body  and  to  the 
anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  and  rotates  in  the  arc  of  a  smaller 
circle  than  usual,  the  radius  being  the  thickness  of  the  trochanter 
alone,  instead  of  including  also  the  length  of  the  neck.  The 
demonstration  of  this  position  is  most  important,  and,  amongst 
others,  the  following  tests  are  employed  : 

NHatons  test  (Fig.  120)  consists  of  a  line  drawn  from  the 
anterior  superior  spine  to  the  most  prominent  point  of  the  tuber 
ischii.  The  centre  of  this  corresponds  to  the  top  of  the  great 
trochanter,  if  the  limb  is  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  body  ;  but  if 
either  abduction  or  adduction  is  present,  the  top  is  situated  slightly 
above  or  below  the  line.  Definite  elevation  of  the  bone  above 
the  line  indicates  shortening  of  the  limb  due  to  dislocation  back- 
wards, fracture  of  the  neck,  or  absorption  of  the  neck  from  disease. 
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Jiryant's  Test  Li«r  (FiR.  .2o).-ln  this  the  patient  hes  ma  re- 

,u  Xt  posture,  ancl  .1  vertical  line  is  let  fall  from  the  anterior 

:,ior   Tpine.      The  perpencHcular  distance  of  the   top  of  the 

i^r -at    trochanter    from    the    line    is    compared    with    a    sun  lar 

measurement  on  the  opposite  side ;  dehnite  shortemnj;  may  thus 

^''' Monh'TL'mhanteyic  test  indicates  the  amount  of  inward  dis- 
nl-u-ement.  It  is  conducted  by  measuring  the  distance  between 
;,.  outer  surfaces  of  the  trochanters  and  the  middle  ine  of  the 
ly  by  means  of  a  rod  ^'nuhiated  from  the  centre  al<,nK'  winch 
two  p<)inlers  work  outwards.  Shortening  in  this  direction  will 
■ilso  be  observed  in  most  dislocations  of  the  hip-joint. 

One  other  change  in  the  great  trochanter  may  be  noted  in  the 
..vtracapsular  form  of  fracture,  which  can  be  utilized  as  a  useful 
a'iatrnostic  feature  between  it  and  the  intracapsular  variety,  viz., 
the  great  amount  of  thickmiufr  of  the  process  which  is  always 
oroduced,  owing  to  the  excessive  development  of  callus.  In  the 
InTracapsular  xariety  it  is-7arely  ffssul-ed  or  injured,  and  therefore 

""(llrSbf:  -!^-"  of  tkefasaa  between  the  crest  of  the  iliuni 
■mcl  the  great  trochanter  (that  is,  the  upper  part  of  the  iho-tibial 
'band)  is  given  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  these  fnictures. 

Diagnosis.-  Simple  nnimbactcd  fractures  are  readily  detected,  and 
there  can  be  but  little  difAculty  in  distinguishing  the  two  forms 
either  from  one  another  or  from  other  injuries.      1  he  fact  that  an 
im faded  fracture  has  occurred  can  also  be  easily  made  out  as  a 
ru  e,  the  pain,  eversion,  and  shortening  sufficing  to  ^dicate  its 
existence:  but  it  is  often  very  diflicult  to  say  which  of  the     wo 
forms  of  fracture  is  present,  especially  if  the  surgeon  ,s  ""t  called 
till  late  in  the  case.     The  character  of  the  accident  and    he  age 
of  the  patient  must  be  taken  into  account,  whilst  the  existence  of 
hssuring  or  thickening  of  the  trochanter,  or  the  excessive  amount 
of  shortening,  may  indicate  that  the  lesion  has  Vieen  «>^tracapsvda  . 
From  a  seven  coutuston  of  the  hip,  which  may  be  associated  with 
niaiked  eversion,  a  fracture  is  known  by  the  absence  of  f  "rtening 
and  crepitus ;  there  is  no  displacement  of  the  trochanter  which 
rotates  in   a   normal    manner.      The  shortening   which    follows, 
owing  to  subsequent  atrophy  of  the  neck    may,  however,  com- 
plicate matters.     In  dislocations  the  head  of  the  bone  can  be  felt 
in  an  abnormal  position,  and  hence  no  difficulty  should  be  experi- 
enced in  this  direction.     In  chronic  osteo-arthntis  of  the  hip  with 
antecedent  shortening  and  marked  bony  crepitus,  there  may  De 
no  history  of  accident,  and  no  acute  eversion,  pain,  or  loss  ot 
power  ;  possibly  the  existence  of  similar  diseas^e  m  other  joints 
may  assist  the  surgeon,  whilst  osteo-arthntis  of  the  hip  usually 
results  in  prominence  of  the  trochanter,  and  not  in  flattening,  as 
occurs  after  fracture.     Moreover,  the  fascia  above  the  trochanter 
is  never  relaxed  in  osteo-arthritis,  always  m  haciures.     it  inu:^t 
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not  he  forfjfotten  that,  after  an  intracapsular  fracture,  the  patient 
may  fall,  not  on  the  injured  side,  hut  on  the  sound  thifrh,  and 
cases  have  even  been  known  where  all  tlie  attention  of  the  surgeon 
was  hein^  directed  to  the  wronj,'  limb  owinj,'  to  the  amount  of 
bruisinj;  there  manifested. 

The  Treatment  of  intracapsular  fractures  must  depend  in  'rroat 
measure,  as  already  stated,  upon  the  individual.  '^ 

If  old,  weakly,  and  with  a  tendency  to  chronic  bronchitis,  Ion.' 
confinement  to  bed  would  have  a  most  deleterious,  if  not  'fataF 
eflect.  In  such  cases  the  limb  is  put  at  rest  for  a  few  days 
between  sandbaf,'s,  and  coolinj,'  lotions  applied.  A  'JMiomas's 
sphnt  should  be  fitted  as  early  as  possible,  and  the  patient 
encoura-ed  to  j^et  about  on  crutches. 

In  a  healthy  individual  with  good  physitiue,  bony  union  shoulc! 
be  attempted  by  keeping  the  patient  at  rest  in  bed  for  six  or  eight 
weeks,  by  means  of  Liston's  long  splint  (Fig.  121).     This  needs 


l"i("..   121.     Liston's  Lonk;  Si-lint  i-ADuiii)  and  ai-i'liku. 
a,  I'erineal  band. 

careful  adjustment,  but  is  most  satisfactory  in  its  results  when 
properly  applied.  It  should  reach  from  the  axilla  to  about  6  inches 
below  the  ankle,  and  is  fixed  to  the  leg  or  body  either  by 
bandages,  or  much  lietter  by  two  broad  sheets,  'which  first 
firmly  envelop  the  splint,  and  are  then  passed  round  the  body, 
and  finally  secured  by  pins  to  the  portion  surrounding  the  splint! 
Carefully  padded  poroplastic  foot-pieces  are  placed  on  either  side 
of  the  ankle  so  as  to  diffuse  the  pressure,  and  a  handkerchir-f 
passed  round  the  foot,  and  through  the  prongs  at  the  end  of  the 
splint,  fixes  it  in  the  desired  position.  A  well  padded  perineal 
l)and  is  next  applied,  taking  its  purchase  from  the  aiber  ischii, 
and  with  its  free  ends  passed  through  the  two  holes  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  splint ;  by  tightening  and  tying  these  two  together, 
extension  of  the  limb  is  obtained.  Finally,  the  sheets  or  liandages 
are  adjusted,  and  the  lower  end  prevented  from  moving  laterally  or 
rotating  by  slipping  it  into  a  slot  between  two  rectangular  plates 
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of  metal  screwed  to  a  substantial  wooden  base,  wliich  rests  on 
the  bed.  The  handkerchief  and  peringiUiiuadwill  need  occasional 
til^ditening  to  maintain  the  reciuirecTextension,  and  the  latter  must 
be  renewed  from  time  to  time  for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  and  the 
parts  well  powdered  with  boric  acid.  Extension  may  also  be  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a  weight  and  pulley.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks 
or  so  the  pelvis  should  be  encased  in  poroplastic  material  or 
l)iaster  of  Paris,  and  the  patient  allowed  to  get  about  on  crutches, 
or  a  Thomas's  splint  applied. 

No  attempt jihould  be  made  to  disimpact  fractures  in  old  people  ; 
rest  and  (juiet  should  be  maintained  by  applying  a  long  splint 
without  extension,  and  bony  union  will  usually  result. 

In  other  cases  it  may  suffice  to  simply  lay  the  limb  on  a  l)ed 
l)t;tween  sandbags,  and  to  make  extension  from  the  foot.  The 
leg  is  first  swathed  with  a  boracic  lint  bandage,  and  then  a 
piece  of  broad  adhesive  plaster  is  applied  on  either  side  of  the 
limb,  reaching  nearly  as  high  as  the  knee,  and  with  a  loose  stirrup 
4  or  5  inches  long  below  the  foot ;  the  plaster  is  secured  l)y  one 
or  two  strips  of  strapping  ^  inch  wide  wound  oblitjuely  round  the 
limb  above  and  below,  and  by  a  calico  bandage.  In  the  stirrup  a 
cross-piece  of  wood,  rather  broader  than  the  ankle,  is  inserted, 
and  a  knotted  cord  carried  through  a  hole  in  it.  To  the  end  of 
the  cord  is  attached  a  weiglit,  varying  with  the  requirements  of 
the  case,  and  the  cord  passed  over  a  pulley  fixed  to  the  end  of  the 
bed,  the  lower  portion  of  which  is  usually  slightly  raised  by  placing 
the  legs  on  blocks,  so  as  to  utilize  the  weight  of  the  body  as  a 
counter-extending  force.  Hodgen's  splint,  as  described  below, 
may  also  be  used  in  these  cases. 

treatment  of  Extracapsular  Fracture.— The  long  splint  with 
extension  is  the  best  apparatus  to  employ  for  this  condition,  good 
bony  union,  though  with  some  shortening,  usually  occurring.  In 
some  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  make  extension  by  weight  and 
pulley  from  the  knee,  and  to  keep  the  limb  slightly  Hexed,  as  on 
a  double  inclined  plane.  Perhaps  this  is  best  carried  out  by  the 
use  of  Hodgen's  splint  (Fig.  122),  which  consist;;  of  a  double  iron 
lateral  support  which  passes  down  on  either  side  of  the  limb,  and 
with  an  iron  cross-piece  below.  It  reaches  from  the  upper  part  ot 
the  thigh  to  below  the  foot,  and  is  slightly  bent  at  the  level  of  the 
knee-joint.  A  simple  extension  .ipparatus  is  applied  to  the  leg,  and 
strips  of  leather  or  flannel  pass  from  side  to  side  of  the  splint,  so 
that  the  limb  when  placed  thereon  is  able  to  rest  comfortably 
within  it.  An  elastic  accumulator  passes  from  the  cross-piece 
of  the  stirrup  to  the  end  of  the  splint.  Four  hooks  are  incor- 
porated in  the  body  of  the  splint,  situated  one  on  each  side  above 
the  knee,  and  the  others  about  the  middle  of  the  leg.  Cords  are 
attached  to  these  hooks,  and  carried  \ip  to  a  point  above  the  limb, 
from  which  extension  is  made  by  connecting  them  with  a  rope 
which  passes  over  a  pulley  situated  well  above  the  end  of  the  bed, 
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to  the  end  of  which  a  weight  is  attached.  The  extending  force 
is  thus  appHed  in  the  flexed  position  of  the  limb,  counter-extension 
being  secured  by  raising  the  end  of  the  bed  on  blocks. 

In  young  and  active  individuals,  where  impaction  has  occurred,  it 
is  quite  justifiable  to  give  an  anaesthetic,  and  forcibly  break  it  down, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  shortening  which  would  otherwise  ensue. 

2.  Fractures  of  the  Great  Trochanter  are  very  rare  ;  two  varieties 
are  described.  In  the  first,  the  trochanter  may  be  entirely  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  bone  without  any  loss  of  continuity  of  the' shaft ; 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  can  occur  apart  from  a  separation 
of  the  epiphysis,  and  it  is  always  due  to  direct  violence.     In  the 


Fig.   122. — Hodgen's  Splint  applied. 


second,  which  closely  resembles  the  extracapsular  fracture,  the 
lesion  runs  from  the  inner  and  under  part  of  the  neck  obliquely 
upwards  and  forwards  through  the  base  of  the  trochanter.  The 
lower  fragment  is  drawn  upwards  and  backwards  towards  the 
sciatic  notch,  and  forms  a  projecting  mass  behind,  somewhat 
simulating  a  dislocation  ;  the  tip  of  the  trochanter  can,  however, 
be  felt  separately,  not  moving  with  the  shaft.  Such  cases  may  he 
treated  by  extension  with  the  long  splint,  or  perhaps  better  by 
Hodgen's  apparatus. 

3.  Separation  of  Epiphyses. — The  whole  upper  epiphysis  has  been 
said  to  ha\'e  been  separated  ;  but  it  is  very  douhtfu!  v/hether  such 
an  accident  has  resulted,  even  from  direct  injury.     The  epiphysis 
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of  the  great  trochanter  has  been  separated,  as  evidenced  by  the 
fragment  lying  loose  above  and  behind  its  usual  position.  The 
great  difficulty  in  fixing  it,  and  the  frequently  resulting  lameness, 
would  justify  operative  interference  to  prevent  such  an  occurrence. 
1.  Hutchinson  Jr.  states  that,  of  eleven  recorded  cases  left  to  them- 
selves without  operation,  six  suppurated  and  of  these  five  died. 

Fractures  of  the  Shaft  of  the  Femur  are  extremely  common 
accidents,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  strength  of  the  bone,  on 
account  of  its  exposed  position.  Any  part  may  be  involved, 
particularly  the  centre,  whilst  they  occur  at  the  lower  end  more 
frequently  than  at  the  upper.  In  the  latter  situation  they  are 
usually  due  to  indirect  violence,  whilst  at  the  lower  end  they 
frenerally  result  from  airect  injury  ;  either  form  of  violence  may 
lead  to  a  fracture  at  the  centre.  Muscular  action  is  also  respon- 
sible for  a  certain  number  of  cases.  Every  form  of  fracture  may 
be  met  with,  the  direction  and  character  necessarily  varying  with 
the  cause  of  the  accident.  ,.        • 

In  almost  every  case  displacment  occurs,  the  direction  and 
amount  of  which  depends  not  only  on  the  line  of  fracture,  but 
dso  on  the  situation.  In  the  upper  third  (Fig.  123),  the  small 
upper  fragment  is  usually  tilted  forwards  by  the  ilio-psoas,  and 
abducted  and  everted  by  the  gluteus  minimus.and  external  rotators ; 
whilst  the  lower  fragment  is  drawn  upwards  and  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  upper  by  the  hamstrings  and  adductor  muscles,  marked 
eversion  also  resulting  partly  from  the  weight  of  the  foot,  and 
partly  from  the  action  of  the  adductors ;  but  such  a  complicated  '.j^ 
displacement  is  not  always  evident.  ''^ 

In  the  middle  third,  if  due  to  indirect  violence,  the  line  of  frac-  I  - 
ture  slants  from  above  downwards  and  backwards,  causing  a  ^ 
simple  over-riding  of  the  fragments,  or  an  angular  deformity. 
The  lower  fragment  is  drawn  upwards  and  inwards,  either^  in 
front  or  behind  the  upper  fragment,  and  is  usually  everted.  The 
upper  fragment  is  sometimes  tilted  forwards.  If  due  to  direct 
violence,  the  fracture  is  more  often  transverse,  and  any  form  of 
displacement  may  then  occur. 

In  the  lower  third  the  fractures  often  arise  from  direct  force,  and 
are  transverse  ;  the  lower  fragment  may  then  be  tilted  backwards 
by  the  gastrocnemii  muscles,  and  compress  or  rupture  the  popliteal 
vessels,  causing  gangrene  (Fig.  124).  Oblique  fractures,  sloping 
from  above  downwards  and  forwards,  are,  however,  met  with 
from  indirect  violence  ;  in  such,  the  upper  fragment  is  driven 
into  the  substance  of  the  quadriceps  muscle  and  may  become 
fixed  in  it,  projecting  immediately  beneath  the  skin,  whilst  the 
lower  fragment  is  drawn  up  behind  it.  If  such  a  case  is  left  un- 
reduced, u:-  -nited  fracture  is  likely  to  enstie  ;  the  knee-joint  is 
generally  penetrated  Iw  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment. 
°  Treatment. — Many  more  or  less  complicated  plans  of  treatment 
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have    been    practised ;    but    simple  measures  are  equally  effica- 


cious. 


In  the  upper  third,  where  the  upper  fragment  is  tilted  forwards, 
constituting  a  projection  under  the  skin,  and  when  it  is  too  short 
to  be  controlled  by  any  splint,  reduction  of  the  deformity  is  ac- 
complished by  flexing  the  thigh,  and  making  extension  from  the 


Fig.  124-  Fracture  of  Lower  Thirii 
OK  Femur,  showing  Displacement 
OK  Lower  Fragment  Backwaros. 
(From  Grays  'Anatomy.') 


Fig.  123. — Fracture  ok  Upper  Third 
OF  Femur,  showing  Displacement 
OF  Bone.    (From  Gray's 'Anatomy.') 

knee,  the  lower  fragment  being  thus  brought  into  the  same  axis 
as  the  upper.  Manipulation  will  usually  correct  any  lateral  dis- 
placement. The  limb  must  be  confined  in  this  position  by  some 
form  of  inclined  plane,  and  perhaps  best  by  a  Macintyre's  splint, 
with  a  long  thigh-piece,  and  with  small  straight  wooden  splints  or 
a  piece  of  Gooch's  splinting  fixed,  if  necessary,  to  the  front  and 
outer  sides  of  the  limb,  over  the  seat  of  fracture.     The  splint  is 
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slung  at  the  knee,  the  foot-piece  being  fixed  to  blocks  of  wood, 
a  little  lower  than  the  level  of  the  knee.  If  these  precautions  are 
not  taken,  an  ununited  fracture,  with  the  upper  fragment  in  front 
of  the  lower,  is  likely  to  occur.  Hodgen's  apparatus  also  answers 
well  in  these  cases. 

In  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh,  where  the  upper  fragment  can 
be  controlled  by  splints,  shortening  is  prevented  by  simple  exten- 
sion from  the  foot  (p.  411),  the  thigh  being  surrounded  by  pieces  of 
Gooch's  splinting,  strapped  on,  which  grasp  the  muscles  and  keep 
the  parts  at  rest.  The  limb  in  addition  is  kept  between  sand- 
bags, or  secured  on  a  Liston's  long  splint. 

In  the  lozi'ey  third,  if  there  is  any  tendency  to  displacement  of 
the  lower  fragment  backwards,  a  Macintyre's  splint,  with  the 
knee  well  flexed,  should  be  employed,  on  the  principle  of  the 
double-inclined  plane,  together  with  a  short  anterior  thigh-piece 
of  Gooch's  splinting.  When  the  upper  fragment  projects  anteriorly 
beneath  the  skin  through  the  quadriceps,  operation  alone  holds 
out  any  prospect  of  bringing  the  parts  into  apposition,  the  mus- 
cular fibres  being  divided  sufficiently  to  allow  the  projecting  end 
of  the  bone  to  be  replaced. 

Other  forms  of  extension  may  be  employed  besides  those  we 
have  mentioned,  but  the  above  are  those  most  generally  adopted. 
Thus,  Thomas's  knee-splint  may  be  utilized  if  accompanied  with 
four  short  splints  to  grasp  the  limb.  In  children,  Bryant's  plan 
of  treatment  is  most  excellent ;  it  consists  in  slinging  the  limb  at 
right  angles  to  the  body  after  applying  a  back-splint  from  the  heel 
to  the  nates,  and  short  lateral  splints,  thus  obtaining  extension  by 
utilizing  the  weight  of  the  body.  By  this  means  the  bandages, 
etc.,  are  kept  from  being  soiled.  If  a  long  splint  is  used  for 
children,  a  double  one  {e.g.,  Hamilton's  splint),  with  a  cross-bar 
below,  should  be  employed.  Plaster  of  Paris  and  starch  bandages 
may  be  early  applied  in  adults,  but  only  in  the  later  stages  in 
young  children,  as  they  are  difficult  to  keep  clean. 


Fractures  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Femur. 

1.  Transverse  Supracondyloid  Fracture  is  practically  identical 
with  that  involving  the  lower  third  of  the  femur,  just  described, 
since  the  lower  fragment  is  rotated  backwards  by  the  action  of 
the  gastrocnemii,  thus  endangering  the  integrity  of  the  popliteal 
vessels,  and  predisposing  to  non-union,  if  the  deformity  is  over- 
looked. 

2.  T-  or  Y-Shaped  Fracture  of  the  Condyles.— In  this  a  trans- 
verse fracture  is  complicated  by  a  fissure,  which  runs  into  the 
joints,  separating  the  two  condyles.  The  symptoms  are  much 
the  same  as  the  above,  but  the  joint  is  distended  with  blood,  the 
hone  may  feel  broader  than  usual,  and  crepitus  may  be  detected. 
The  Treatment  is  the  same  as  for  transverse  fracture. 
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^  Separation  of  one  or  the  other  Condyle.— This  accident  arises 
as  a  result  of  direct  violence,  the  line  of  fracture  being  oblique. 
There  is  no  shortening,  but  the  leg  may  be  deflected  towards  the 
side  injured  •  the  joint  is  distended  with  blood,  and  the  fragment 
displaced  upwards.  It  may  move  separately  from  the  shaft,  and 
give  rise  to  crepitus.  Treatment  consists  merely  in  straightening 
the  leg,  when  reposition  usually  occurs ;  it  is  then  put  up  m  the 

extended  position.  i      j  *     u    i 

Occasionally  a  small  portion  of  the  condyle  may  be  detached 
and  lie  loose  'in  the  knee-joint ;  when  the  immediate  symptoms 
due  to  the  injury  have  subsided,  the  signs  of  a  foreign  body  in  the 
joint  may  become  evident.  .    ,  r        .l 

4  The  Lower  Epiphysis  of  the  Femur  may  be  separated  from  the 
shaft  in  young  people  ;  it  is  not  a  very  rare  accident,  and  closely 
simulates  in  its  signs  those  of  a  transverse  fracture,  even  occasion- 
ing gangrene  in  some  cases.  The  epiphysis  is  sometimes  displaced 
forw'ards  by  the  traction  of  the  quadriceps,  and  the  vessels  may 
then  be  compressed  by  the  lower  end  of  the  femur.  Suppuration 
occurs  in  a  fair  proportion  of  the  cases.  This  condition  has  been 
mistaken  for  disease  of  the  knee-joint.  The  Treatment  is  similar 
to  that  for  transverse  fracture.  . 

S  Longitudinal  and  Spiral  Tissures  are  met  with  m  the  femur, 
running  down  to  the  knee-joint,  but  causing  no  characteristic  symp- 
toms beyond  pain  and  hsmarthrosis.  Early  passive  movement 
is  necessary  to  prevent  impairment  of  the  functions  of  the  joint. 

Fractures  of  the  Patella. 

The  patella  may  be  broken  in  two  very  distinct  ways,  viz.,  by 
muscular  force  and  by  direct  violence,  and  the  conditions  pro- 
duced are  so  different  that  a  separate  description  is  necessary. 

1  Fractures  by  direct  violence  may  traverse  the  bone  m  any 
direction,  but  are  most  often  vertical  or  star-shaped,  and  possibly 
comminuted.  They  are  frequently  incomplete,  i.e.,  mere  hssures  ot 
the  front  of  the  bone,  and  as  a  rule  the  fibrous  aponeurosis  or  capsule 
covering  it  is  uninjured,  thereby  preventing  any  displacement  of 
fragments.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  subcutaneous  brmsmg,  and 
perhaps  some  effusion  into  the  joint,  and  on  careful  palpation 
a  fissure  may  be  detected.  Crepitus  can  be  obtained  /  the  frac^ 
ture  is  complete.  All  that  is  needed  in  the  way  of  Treatment 
is  the  application  of  a  back-sphnt,  and  rest,  with  perhaps 
evaporating  lotions.  Passive  movements  must  be  commenced 
sarlv  where  there  Ikis  been  much  effusion  into  the  joint. 

2  Fractures  due  to  muscular  force  constitute  a  very  different 
class  of  injury,  since  they  are  always  transverse,  usually  complete, 
and  also  involve  the  fibrous  aponeurosis,  so  that  considerable  dis- 
placement occurs.  •  r,        1     ^i      ,  .--^n-.   ;  ■ 

Mechanism.— When   the   knee   is   semi-flexed,    the   patella   i= 
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poised  upon  the  front  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  resting  upon 
the  middle  of  its  articular  surface  ;  in  such  a  position  any  sudden 
and  violent  contraction  of  the  quadriceps  takes  it  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  may  succeed  in  snapping  it.  A  sudden  attempt  to  recover 
one's  equilibrium  after  having  slipped  is  the  usual  way  in  which 
this  accident  is  produced.  Possibly  in  some  people  there  may  be 
some  predisposing  weakness  of  the  bone,  as  cases  are  not  rare  in 
which  the  other  bone  yields  subsequently,  although  perfect  func- 
tional repair  has  been  obtained  in  that  first  broken.  The  frag- 
ments are  sometimes  almost  equal  in  size,  but  may  vary  widely  ; 
and  either  of  them  may  be  again  divided  vertically,  or  conuninuted 

(Fig.  125).  '^^^^ 

The  Signs  of  this  fracture  are  \ery  evident,  consistmg  of  almost 


Fig.  125. — Fracture  ok  Patella, 
ANO  Separation  of  Fragments 
(From  Gray's  '  Anatomy.) 


Fig.  i2f). — Appearance  of 
Knee  after  Fracture 
of  Patella. 


complete  loss  of  power  in  the  limb,  ecchymosis  and  pain,  disten- 
sion of  the  joint  with  blood,  and  separation  of  the  fragments, 
which  can  be  readily  detected  and  sometimes  brought  into  apposi- 
tion with  crepitus  (Figs.  125  and  126).  This  displacement,  at 
first  due  to  muscular  action,  is  maintained  by  the  effusion  of  blood, 
as  also  later  by  synovial  exudation.  Union  by  bone  is  rarely 
obtained  unde:  ordinary  circumstances,  a  fact  explained  partly  '^y 
the  separation  of  the  fragments,  and  partly  arising  from  the 
tibrous  aponeurosis  or  capsule  yielding  at  a  different  level  to  the 
bone,  the  loose  end  being  carried  in  and  fixed  between  the 
fractured  surfaces.  Fibrous  union  is  the  usual  result,  and  when 
this  is  short  and  strong,  it  may  be  exceedingly  satisfactory ;  but 
more  commonly  the  bond  of  union  yields  when  the  limb  is  used, 
so  that  the  two  fragments  are  once  again  separated,  and  merely 
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bridged  over  by  a  fibrous  band,  the  joint  being  often  weak  aiul 
more  or  less  powerless  in  consequence. 

The  Treatment  of  these  cases  has  been  a  matter  of  great  dis- 
cussion, and  many  plans  have  been  adopted,  which  may,  how- 
ever, be  grouped  under  three  headings,  viz.,  treatment  by  retentive 
apparatus,  by  subcutaneous  operation,  or  by  the  open  method. 

I .  Simple  retentive  appamttts  may  be  employed  beneficially  in  the 
simpler  cases,  where  the  fragments  are  not  widely  separated,  ami 
can  be  readily  brought  into  contact  and  maintained  in  apposition. 

Some  surgeons  depend  mainly  upon  plaster  of  Paris  to  effect 
this.  If  there  is  but  little  effusion,  the  limb  is  extended, 
swathed  in  cotton-wool  retained  by  a  flannel  bandage,  and  over 
this  the  plaster  casing  is  applied.  As  the  apparatus  becomes 
loose  owing  to  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  it  will  need  readjustment. 
The  patient  is  kept  in  bed  for  tiiree  or  four  weeks,  but  the  plaster 
is  retained  for  as  many  months,  and  after  that  a  knee  support, 
such  as  the  Middlesex  splint  (;vide  infra),  is  kept  on  till  twelve 
months  have  elapsed.  Where  there  is '.much  effusion  after  the 
accident,  the  liml)  is  placed  on  a  back-sptint  and  kept  cool  by  ice 
or  evaporating  lotion,  until  the  fluid  has  been  absorbed ;  or  the 
joint  may  be  aspirated  in  order  to  hasten  matters.  The  plaster  is 
then  applied,  and  the  same  subsec^uent  routine  followed. 

Others  simply  employ  a  back-splint  with  a  foot-piece,  and 
endeavoiit  to  bring  the  fragments  into  apposition  by  means 
of  pads  placed  above  and  below,  and  drawn  together  by  strap- 
ping or  bandages  in  a  figure-of-S  fashion.  Wood's  splint  may 
be  used  for  this  purpose  ;  it  has  two  hooks  placed  on  the  under 
surface,  so  as  to  give  points  of  support  to  the  bandage  or  strap- 
ping. The  objection  to  this  method  of  treatment  consists  in  the 
fact  that  the  arteries  which  supply  the  bone  run  along  its  upper 
and  lower  borders,  so  that  the  necessary  pressure  to  retain  the 
pads  must  inevitably  compress  them,  and  seriously  interfere  with 
the  nutrition  of  the  fragments.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  various 
appliances,  such  as  Manning's  splint,  have  been  introduced,  but 
are  now  seldom  utilized. 

In  the  so-called  Middlesex  plan  of  treatment  a  large  piece  of 
moleskin  plaster  is  placed  over  the  front  and  sides  of  the  extensor 
surtace  of  the~tHigh ,  reaching  halfway  up  to  the  grom,  and  terminat- 
ing below  in  two  lateral  elongated  ends  or  tags,  to  which  elastic 
traction  is  applied.  The  limb  is  put  on  a  back-splint,  with  a  foot- 
piece,  beneath  which  the  elastic  accumulator  is  tied  so  as  to  tighten 
It.  Removal  of  the  effusion  in  the  joint  may  be  hastened  by  the 
use  of  the  aspirator.  At  the  end  of  about  six  weeks  the  patient  is 
allowed  to  get  about  in  a  plaster  of  Paris  casing,  and  then,  about 
three  months  after  the  accident,  a  special  knee-splint  is  substituted, 
which  allows  of  only  a  small  amount  of  mobility  at  first,  but,  by 
filing  away  a  stop,  this  can  be  gradually  increased,  until  a  full 
range  of  movement  is  permitted. 
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In  Jill  these  methods  of  treatment  it  is  probable  that  only 
tilirous  union  is  obtained.  If  efficient  after-treatment  is  employed, 
this  will  not  yield  ;  but  where  the  patient  is  neglected,  the  bond  of 
union  is  likely  to  stretch,  and  the  fragments  again  become  separated, 
with  conside  able  impairment  to  the  utility  and  firmness  of  the  joint. 

2.  To  ensure  more  accurate  apposition  and  a  firmer  union,  and 
yet  to  avoid  the  risks  necessarily  associated  with  an  open  opera- 
tion, various  snbciitaneous  operations  have  been  adopted,  (a)  IJarker 
reconnnends  anteyo-posterioy  stitiiye  of  the  bone  (Fig.  127).  An 
opening  is  made  with  a  tenotomy  knife  into  the  joint  just  below 
tlu'  lower  segment,  through  which  any  eflused  blood  or  synovia  can 
l)e  s(iueezed,  and  along  which  a  curved  hernia  needle  is  passed, 
traversing  the  articulation  from  below  upwards,  and  being  made 
to  emerge  through  the  skin  above  the  upper  fragment.  A  piece 
of  sterilized  silver  wire  is  then  carried  back  under  the  bone.  The 
needle  is  again  inserted  at  the  same  spot  below,  and  carried  in 
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front  of  the  bone  under  the  skin,  emerging  at  the  same  point 
above.  The  upper  end  of  the  wire  is  threaded  through  it,  and 
l)y  this  means  brought  out  at  the  lower  opening.  The  bone  is 
thus  encircled,  and  by  tightening  and  twisting  the  wire  the 
fra>;inents  are  brought  into  apposition.  The  ends  are  cut  off  and 
pushed  back  under  the  skin.  The  punctures  are  treated  anti- 
septically,  and  the  linib  placed  on  a  back-splint  for  a  week  or  so, 
when  passive  movement  is  commenced,  the  patient  being  allowed 
to  walk  about  at  the  end  of  the  second  week,  and  discarding  all 
apparatus  at  the  end  of  five  weeks,  {b)  Civcumfeycntial  suture 
(introduced  originally  by  Butcher,  of  Liverpool)  is  also  practised 
(Fig.  128),  the  wire  in  this  case  passing  round  the  bone  from  side 
to  side.  A  somewhat  longer  period  of  after-treatment  is  needed 
in  these  cases,  {c)  Mayo  Robson,  of  Leeds,  inserts  knitting 
needles  through  the  muscle  and  tendon  above  and  below  the 
fragments,  and  draws  them  together  by  elastic  bands  passed  over 
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the  ends  (Fig.  i2ij).  (d)  Malgaigne's  hooks  (Fig.  130)  are  still 
recommended  by  some  surgeons,  but  there  is  no  adxantage  in 
their  use,  and  there  are  some  very  obvious  objections  to  insertin;^ 
them  into  the  substance  of  the  fraginents. 

Necessarily,  a  certain  element  of  risk  is  admitted  in  tlie  use 
of  any  of  these  subcutaneous  operations,  and  the  surgeon  has  to 
ask  himself  whether  he  is  doing  the  best  for  his  patient  by 
utilizing  such  proceedings,  granting  that  it  is  advisable  to  interfere 


Fig.   ijo  — Malgaignk  s  Hooks  applieu  for  Fkactckkh  I'atki.la 

at  all.  Personally,  we  are  dictinctly  of  opinion  that,  if  it  is  justi 
fiable  to  incur  any  risk,  it  is  best  to  proceed  by  the  open  method, 
since  in  none  of  these  can  the  fragments  be  brought  into  accurate 
apposition,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  removing  the  interposed 
portion  of  fibrous  capsule,  which  is  always  curled  in  over  one 
of  the  broken  surfaces,  and,  moreover,  the  joint  cavity  cannot 
be  cleared  of  the  blood-clot  which  may  have  collected  within 
it.  Impressed  by  the  confidence  derixed  from  a  thorough  and 
efficient  application  of  aseptic  principles,  we 
cannot  but  conclude  that,  if  it  is  desirable 
to  do  more  in  a  case  of  fractured  patella 
than  apply  mere  retentive  apparatus,  the 
patient's  welfare  is  best  consulted  by  adopt- 
ing— 

3.  The  open  plan  of  treatutent,  re-introduced 
by  Lord  Lister.  It  consists  in  freely  exposing 
the  interior  of  the  articulation,  clearing  the 
joint  of  all  blood-clot,  removing  all  tags  of 
fascia  or  aponeurosis,'  and  wiring  the  frag 
ments  securely  together. 

v^      ..„  w ,,.,.■  ,v       No    surgeon    should    attempt    this  opera- 
OF  Silver  wire  in     .  ,    "  ,,  •   ,     1  j     ^i  11 

Open  Operation  tion     unless     well    assisted    and    thoroughly 

FOR    Fractu RED  au  fttlt  witli  the  details  of  antiseptic  work,  as 

Patella.  the  risks  run  are  considerable,  although  the 

benefits   to   be    derived   are   correspondingly 

great.    At  King's  College  Hospital  this  practice  is  now  extensively 

and  almost  exclusively  followed,  and  the  results,  at  any  rate  in  the 

more  recent  cases,  are  most  satisfactory,  no  instance  of  serious 


Fig.     iji.  —  Position 
OF  Silver  Wire  in 
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mischief  from  the  operation  having  arisen  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years.    A  longitudinal  incision  is  usually  adopted,  although  a  flap 
may  he  with  advantage  dissected  up,  exposing  the  whole  bone. 
\11  blood-clot  is  removed,  and  the  fractured  surfaces  cleared  of  all 
c  lot  and  fibrous  shreds,  which  are  very  often  adherent.     Tracks  for 
the  wire  sutures  are  now  made  by  a  bradawl,  extending  from  the 
upper  or  lower  end  through  the  centre  of  the  bone,  so  as  to  emerge 
on  the  fractured  surface  just  in  front  of  the  articular  cartilage ; 
should  the  awl  emerge  at  different  levels  on  the  faces  of  the  frag- 
ments, cartilage  or  bone  must  be  chipped  away  to  make  a  channel 
in  which  the  wire  may  lie,  so  that  the  two  fragments  are  exactly 
level,  with  no  inequality  of  the  articular  cartilages.    A  thoroughly 
sterilized  silver  wire  of  suitable  thickness  is  then  passed;  the  bones 
are  brought  into  apposition,  and  the  wire  twisted  into  a  knot  or 
loop,  which  is  hammered  or  pressed  down  into  the  periosteiim, 
so  as  to  prevent  it  from  projecting  under  the  skin  and  causmg 
irritation.    A  second  wire  is  sometimes  needed  in  order  to  prevent 
rotation  of  the  fragments.     The  wound  is  closed,  and  the  limb 
kept  on  a  Gooch's  splint  for  eight  days,  when  passive  movement 
is  commenced,  and   by  the  end   of  a   fortnight   the   patient   is 
allowed  to  walk.     Some  surgeons  keep  the  limb  mimobihzed  for 
six  weeks,  and  such  a  practice  is  certainly  desirable  in  compli- 
cated cases,  where  several  frpgments  have  to  be  dealt  with. 

It  is  perhaps  advisable  not  to  undertake  this  operation  immedi- 
ately after  the  accident.  The  limb  should  be  kept  at  rest  on  a 
back-splint,  and  an  icebag  applied  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  so  as 
to  allow  the  joint  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  injury  it  has 
sustained.  There  is  much  less  risk  of  septic  complications  if  this 
precaution  is  adopted. 

ln<)W  frtsfs  where  the  fibrous  union  has  stretched,  and  the  utility 
of  the  limb  is  seriously  impaired,  the  open  operation  holds  out  the 
only  hope  of  helping  the  patient,  although  it  is  often  associated 
with  considerable  difficulty.  The  fibrous  tissue  must  be  dissected 
away,  and  the  ends  of  the  bones  freshened  (if  need  be  with  the  saw). 
To  obtain  apposition,  the  upper  fragment  must  be  freely  detached 
from  the  femoral  condyles,  to  which  it  is  very  often  adherent,  and 
the  rectus  muscle,  which  is  secondarily  contracted,  may  need  to 
be  partially  divided.  The  limb  should  subsequently  be  well  raised 
to  relax  the  quadriceps  and  thus  diminish  tension  on  the  bond  of 
union,  and  lowered  inch  by  inch  on  succeeding  days.  The  muscle 
is  thus  stretched  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  altered  conditions. 

If  the  fragments  cannot  be  absolutely  brought  together,  the 
same  treatment  may  be  adopted,  and  the  patient  allowed  to  get 
about  with  the  silver  wires  holding  the  fragments  together ;  the 
(juadriceps  is  stretched  by  this  means,  and  a  second  operation 
performed  later  may  prove  successful  in  gaining  bony  union  of  the 
fragments.  Such  treatment  has  been  adopted  with  great  success 
by  Lord  Lister. 
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Fractures  of  the  Leg. 


In  the  lower  leg  fractures  may  be  due  to  direct  or  indirect  violence, 
and  may  involve  either  the  tibia  or  fibula  alone,  or  both  bones. 

Fractures  of  the  Tibia  alone.— Se\eral  varieties  are  described. 
(a)  The  upper  end  is  usually  broken  as  a  result  of  direct  violence, 
the  line  of  fracture  being  transverse  ;  it  is  by  no  means  a  common 
accident.  The  characteristic  features  are  not  always  very  evident 
at  first,  since  considerable  swelling  and  ecchymosis  are  produced. 
A  few  cases  of  vertical  separation  of  one  of  the  tuberosities  are 
also  on  record.  Treatment  consists  in  placing  the  limb  upon  a 
back-splint,  e.g.,  Macintyre's,  and,  as  a  rule,  satisfactory  union 
ensues,  though  possibly  with  some  distorsion.  (b)  Fracture  of  the 
shaft  of  the  tibia,  apart  from  the  fibula,  is  usually  caused  by  direct 
violence.  It  is  transverse  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bone,  and  oblique 
below.  The  fracture  is  diagnosed  by  the  surgeon  feeling  an  in- 
equality on  running  his  fingers  along  the  shin,  together  with  pain 
at  this  spot  on  firmly  grasping  the  bones  above  and  below.  There 
is  often  but  little  displacement,  since  the  fibula  acts  as  a  splint. 
The  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  back  or  side  splints 
for  a  few  days  until  the  swe^lling  has  gone  down,  and  then  the 
limb  may  be  put  up  in  plaster.  If  the  bones  have  been  com- 
minuted, treatment  will  be  more  protracted,  (f)  The  internal 
tnalleolm  is  occasionally  separated  as  the  result  of  direct  injury, 
apart  from  any  other  osseous  lesions,  constituting  what  is  known 
as  '  Wagstafi'e's  fracture.'  There  is  comparatively  little  displace- 
ment, but  the  malleolus  is  loose,  and  crepitus  can  usually  be  ob- 
tained on  moving  it  backwards  and  forwards.  Union  by  fibrous 
or  osseous  tissue  ensues,  but  usually  in  a  more  or  less  abnormal 
position,  as  a  consequence  of  which  the  integrity  of  the  ankle- 
joint  is  disturbed,  and  weakness  or  lameness  may  follow.  Treat- 
ment consists  in  the  application  of  lateral  splints.  If  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  parts  in  apposition,  an  incision  should  be 
made,  and  the  malleolus  wired  or  pegged  to  the  tibia. 

Fractures  of  the  Fibula  alone  are  by  no  means  uncommon, 
usually  occurring  as  a  result  of  direct  violence.  There  is  no 
displacement  or  deformity,  but  the  patient  complains  of  pain 
localized  to  some  particular  spot,  and  this  can  be  usually  elicited 
by  grasping  the  bones  above  and  below,  and  compressing  them 
laterally  ('  springing  '  the  fibula).  Sometimes  the  diagnosis  is  ex- 
tremely uncertain,  and  then  the  X  rays  may  prove  useful.  Thus, 
Fig.  132  represents  a  skiagram  of  a  leg,  showing  distinctly  a  frac- 
ture of  this  bone,  which  occurred  in  a  medical  man,  although  one 
or  two  surgeons  had  given  their  opinion  that  no  fracture  existed. 
Treatment  consists  in  immobilizing  the  limb  in  a  plaster  case. 

Fracture  of  both  Tibia  and  Fibula  is  a  very  common  accident, 
due  to  both  direct  and  indirect  violence;  if  to  direct  violence 
any  part  may  be  injured,  both  bones  yielding  at  the  same  level; 
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|,ut  if  in  consequence  of  an  indirect  injury  the  tibia  usually  Rives 
way  at  its  weakest  part,  viz.,  at  the  junction  of  its  middle  and  lower 
thirds,  and  the  fibula  at  rather  a  higher  level.  The  fractures 
are  often  obli(iue,  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment  of  the  tibia 
Ivjing  sometimes  shaped  like  the  mouth  of  a  clarionet  (fracture  en 
bee  de  flute),  and  may  run  in  any  direction  according  to  the  character 
of  the  violence,  although  the  obliciuity  is  most  fre(iuently  directed 
downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards.  The  lower  fragment  is  gener- 
ally drawn  upwards  on  account  of  the  contraction  of  the  powerful 


—Skiagram  of  Fractured  Fibula  from  Behind. 


calf  muscles,  and  often  rotated  outwards  from  the  weight  of  the 
foot.  The  ordinary  characteristics  of  a  fracture  are  very  evident, 
and  but  little  difficulty  can  ever  be  experienced  in  making  a 
diagnosis.  The  fracture  is  likely  to  become  compound  when  due 
to  indirect  violence,  owing  to  the  sharp  end  of  the  oblique  frag- 
ment of  the  tibia,  usually  the  upper,  penetrating  the  skin. 

Treatment.— Reduction  is  accomplished  by  flexing  and  fixing 
the  knee,  so  as  to  relax  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  and  then  making 
traction  on  the  foot  and   manipulating  the  parts  into  position. 
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The  tendo  Achillis  may,  if  necessary,  be  divided.  It  will  usually 
suffice  to  put  up  the  limb  in  a  pair  of  side-splints,  such  as  Cline's, 
the  longer  one  with  the  foot-piece  being  of  course  placed  on  the 
outer  side.  In  other  cases  it  may  be  better  to  apply  a  broad 
posterior  splint  with  a  rectangular  foot-piece,  e.g.,  Macintyre's, 
and  two  lateral  splints.  Other  surgeons  have  recommended  an 
anterior  wire  splint,  extending  from  above  the  knee  to  the  foot, 
the  leg  being  subsequently  slung  in  the  flexed  position.  This  may 
be  advantageously  modified  by  combining  it  with  an  additional 
casing  of  plaster  of  Paris.  Whatever  treatment  is  adopted,  it  is 
necessary  to  see  that  the  length  of  the  limb  is  as  far  as  possible 
maintained,  and  that  no  rotation  of  the  lower  fragment  is  present. 
To  ensure  absence  of  rotation,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  note  that 
the  inner  aspect  of  the  great  toe,  the  subcutaneous  surface  of  the 
internal  malleolus,  and  the  inner  border  of  the  patella,  are  in  the 
same  line,  and  correspond  with  the  opposite  limb.  Union  will 
be  sufficiently  advanced  in  two  or  three  weeks  to  allow  of  the  limb 
being  put  up  in  a  plaster  casing,  which  must,  however,  be  retained 
for  at  least  another  month,  and  even  then  a  good  deal  of  lameness 
is  likely  to  persist,  which  will  need  subsequent  massage. 

Considerable  permanent  interference  with  the  functional  utility 
of  the  limb  is  likeiy  to  follow  any  such  accident,  and  to  prevent 
this  occurrence,  it  has  been  suggested  that  all  such  fractures 
should  be  cut  down  on,  and  the  tibial  fragments  secured  in  ap- 
position by  steel  screws  or  wire.  Such  treatment  is,  in  our 
opinion,  scarcely  justified  as  a  routine  procedure. 

Fractures  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ankle-joint,  and  involving 
that  structure,  are  of  considerable  importance.  They  are  usually 
produced  by  indirect  violence,  the  patient's  foot  slipping,  and 
leading  to  lateral  displacement  of  the  ankle,  the  fracture  being  a 
secondary  result.  They  would  therefore  be  better  described  as 
Fracture-dislocations  at  the  Ankle-joint. 

I.  Displacement  of  the  Foot  outwards  is  by  far  the  most  common 
variety,  constituting  what  is  known  as  Pott's  Fracture.  It  usually 
results  from  the  patient  slipping  on  the  inside  of  the  foot,  as 
from  ofi"  a  kerbstone.  The  astragalus  is  thereby  forcibly  driven 
against  the  inner  aspect  of  the  external  malleolus,  and  tends  to 
displace  that  portion  of  bone  outwards.  The  force  is  thence 
transferred  to  the  fibula,  which  bends  and  breaks  at  its  weakest 
spot — that  is,  about  3  inches  above  the  tip  of  the  malleolus — the 
upper  end  of  the  lo\^fTragment  being  displaced  inwards  towards 
the  tibia.  Where  the  inferior  interosseous  tibio-fibular  ligament 
remains  intact,  the  foot  itself  cannot  be  displaced  upwards,  but  is 
merely  rotated  outwards. 

The  amount  of  injury  inflicted  on  the  tissues  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  foot,  or  in  the  tibia,  warrants  us  in  describing  four  distinct 
fractures,  to  the  first  tv.o  only  of  which  the  name  Pott's  fracture 
is  correctly  applied  :  {a)  In  the  first  degree,  merely  the  internal 
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lateral  ligament  is  torn  through  (Fig.  133) ;  the  intact  malleolus 
can  then  be  felt  projecting  through  the  skm.  (b)  In  the  second 
,egree,  the  malleolus  itself  is  torn  off,  and  a  distmct  sulcus  can 
be  felt  between  it  and  the  lower  end  of  the  tibial  shaft  (Fig.  134). 
ic]  The  third  degree  is  a  much  more  serious  lesion,  constituting 
what  is  sometimes  known  as  Du^iv^nXFy-O'^i^-  ^jie  inter- 
osseous tibio-fibular  ligament  here  yields,  or  the  flake  of  bone  to 
which  it  is  attached  is  torn  off;  the  foot,  carrying  with  it  the  lo^yer 
portion  of  the  fibula,  and  the  superficial  flake  of  the  tibia,  which 
has  been  detached,  is  displaced  upwards  and  ba^kii^ards  to  a  much 
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•k;.  I jj     Ordinary  Pott's  Fractuke 
WITH  Rupture  of  Internal  Lateral 

L:r,AMENT. 


Fig.  134.     1'ott's  Fracture 
WITH  Internal  Malleolus 

TORN    OFF. 


•greater  degree  than  in  either  of  the  other  forms,  whilst  on  the 
mner  side  either  the  ligament  or  the  malleolus  may  yield  (Fig.  135). 
((/)  The  fourth  degree  consists  in  the  usual  type  of  fracture  of  the 
tabula,  associated  with  an  almost  transverse  fracture  of  the  tibia, 
just  above  the  base  of  the  inner  malleolus  (Fig.  136).  In  this 
\  ariety.  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  projects  beneath 
the  skin,  and  is  very  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  the  tip  of  the 
malleolus  ;  if  this  error  is  made,  and  the  fracture  al!o\yed  to  unite 
without  proper  rectification,  considerable  deformity  will  result. 

In  rare  instances,  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  may  project  through 
the  skin,  thus  rendering  the  fracture  compound.  ^ 
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2.  Displacement  of  the  Foot  inwards. — When  the  patient  slips  on 
the  outer  aspect  of  the  foot,  the  astragalus  is  forcibly  driven 
against  the  inner  malleolus,  which  may  be  impacted  into  it.  The 
outer  malleolus  is  dragged  inwards  with  the  foot,  and  owing  to 
the  integrity  of  the  inferior  tibio-fibular  ligament,  which  acts  as  a 
fulcrum,  the  fibula  yields  at  the  same  spot  as  in  Pott's  fracture. 
The  foot  is  displaced  inwards,  and  perhaps  slightly  backwards, 
and  the  fragments  of  the  fibula  tend  to  project  externally. 

Treatment. — In  reducing  these  fractures,  traction  should  he 
made  upon  the  foot  after  the  tension  of  the  calf  muscles  has  been 


Fig.  135.  — Dupuvtren's  Fkac- 

TURE. 


Fk;.  136. — Fracture  ok  Lower  End  ok 
FtBULA  AM)  Tibia  simulating  1'ott's 
Fracture. 


relie\ed  by  flexing  the  knee,  or  by  tenotomy  of  the  tendo  Achillis. 
Before  applying  the  splints,  careful  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
following  points :  {a)  The  foot  must  be  maintained  at  right  angle  s 
to  the  leg;  (b)  the  heel  must  not  project  unduly  backwards;  and 
{c)  the  foot  must  not  be  rotated  on  the  leg — i.e.,  the  inner  surfaces 
of  the  great  toe,  internal  malleolus,  and  patella  must  be  in  the 
same  line.  A  pair  of  Cline's  splints  is  often  sufficient  to  steady 
the  parts.  Some  cases  are  better  treated,  however,  by  a  Dupuy- 
tren's  splint  (Fig.  137),  which  is  really  a  Liston's  long  splint  on  a 
small  scale.  It  reaches  from  the  knee  to  below  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  and  is  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  limb,  the  patient  lyinij 
on  the  sound  side  during  its  application.      A  firm  pad  extends 
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down  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  internal  malleolus,  and  over  this 
as  a  fulcrum  the  foot  is  drawn  inwards  by  a  handkerchief  applied 
around  the  ankle,  and  tied  to  the  notches  at  the  end  of  the  splint. 
The  foot  being  thus  fixed,  the  upper  end  of  the  splint  is  bandaged 
to  the  limb.  Any  tendency  to  backward  displacement  of  the  heel 
may  be  counteracted  by  the  use  of  a  Macintyre's  back-splint,  or 
by  the  application  of  a  Syme's  anterior  horseshoe  splint,  which 
can  be  used  in  combination  with  a  Dupuytren.  It  consists  of  a 
flat  piece  of  wood,  well  padded,  extending  from  the  knee  to  the 
ankle  along  the  crest  of  the  tibia  ;  the  lower  end  is  shaped  like  a 
horseshoe,  the  two  Imibs  passing  one  on  either  side  of  the  foot. 
A  handkerchief  or  piece  of  bandage  is  then  applied,  with  its  centre 
over  the  point  of  the  heel ;  it  passes  up  on  either  side  between  the 
splint  and  the  foot,  winds  over  the  former  structure,  and  is  tied 
behind  the  heel,  which  is  thus  lifted  forwards.  As  soon  as  pos- 
sible, the  limb  should  be  put  up  in  water-glass  or  plaster  of  Paris. 
In  the  simpler  forms,  early  massage  may  be  employed,  and 


Fig.   137. — Dui'UYTren's  Splint  APPLiEn  for  Pott's  Fhactuke. 

(TlLLMANNS.) 

then  all  the  retentive  apparatus  necessary  is  some  adhesixe  plaster 
applied  so  as  to  cover  in  and  encase  the  foot  and  ankle. 

Fracture  of  the  Os  Calais  may  result  from  direct  violence,  such 
as  a  blow  on  the  heel,  or  possibly  from  muscular  action,  the 
epiphysis  being  then  separated,  or  the  shell  of  bone  into  which 
the  tendo  Achillis  is  inserted  being  torn  off.  The  fragment  thus 
separated  is  displaced  upwards  by  the  contraction  of  the  calf 
muscles,  and  the  deformity  produced  is  very  e\ident.  If  the  line 
of  fracture  passes  through  the  body  of  the  bone,  there  is  usually 
no  displacement,  owing  to  the  attachment  of  the  interosseous  and 
lateral  ligaments  ;  crepitus  can  sometimes  be  obtained  on  firmly 
{(rasping  and  moving  the  fragments.  Treatment  consists  in  im- 
mobilizing the  foot  in  a  plaster  case  if  there  is  no  displacement ; 
but  where  the  posterior  part  of  the  bone  is  drawn  upwards,  it 
must  be  approximated  to  the  rest  of  the  bone  by  flexing  the  leg, 
and  thus  relaxing  the  calf  muscles,  o^  even  by  tenotomy.  A  more 
satisfactory  result  may,  ho\ve\er,  be  obtained  by  cutting  down, 
and  wiring  or  pegging. 

Other  bones  of  the  tarsus  are  occasionally  fractured,  but  these 
lesions  retjuire  no  detailed  description. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

INJURIES  or  JOINTS— DISLOCATIONS. 

Sprains  and  Strains. — When,  as  the  result  of  sudden  violence, 
some  of  the  ligamentous  fibres  around  a  joint  are  ruptured  or 
stretched,  the  joint  is  said  to  be  sprained  or  strained.  The  acci- 
dent itself  is  associated  with  pain  of  a  most  severe  character,  and 
is  followed  by  more  or  less  hannorrhage  into  the  surrounding 
tissues,  or  into  the  articular  cavity.  An  attack  of  synovitis,  vary- 
ing in  severity,  generally  ensues,  and  may  lead  to  persistent  weak- 
ness and  pain  in  the  joint,  either  as  the  result  of  the  formation  of 
adhesions,  or  owing  to  the  imperfect  repair  of  the  ligaments.  If 
the  condition  thus  induced  is  neglected,  it  may  originate  tubercular 
disease  in  those  who  are  so  predisposed,  whilst  osteo-arthritis  is  a 
liy  no  means  uncommon  sequela.  If  the  patient  is  in  a  bad  state 
of  health  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  it  is  possible  that  an  attack  of 
acute  infective  arthritis  may  be  lighted  up,  in  the  same  way  as  an 
acute  infective  necrosis  may  follow  contusion  of  a  bone. 

Treatment.— The  joint  shouid  be  firmly  supported  by  a  bandage 
as  soon  after  the  accident  as  possible,  and  cold  or  evaporating 
lotions  applied.  In  the  slighter  cases,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  strap 
the  joint  or  use  elastic  pressure,  the  patient  being  allowed  to  use 
the  limb  at  the  end  of  a  day  or  two  ;  but  in  severe  sprains  it  is 
better  to  keep  the  part  absolutely  at  rest  Tor  some  days,  for  neglect 
in  the  early  stages  mav  give  rise  to  as  much,  if  not  more,  trouble 
than  if  the  limb  had  been  fractured.  Friction  with  stimulating 
liniments,  massage,  and  douching  the  joint  alternately  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  are  subsequently  useful  in  restoring  the  hmb  to 
full  functional  activity.  When  synovitis  supervenes,  the  treat- 
ment suitable  for  that  condition  must  be  adopted  (see  p.  558). 

Penetrating  Wounds  of  Joints  are  often  accompanied  by  an 
escape  of  synovia,  which  is  recognised  as  a  glairy,  oily  fluid, 
floating  perhaps  on  the  surface  of  the  blood;  if,  however,  the 
aperture  is  small,  this  may  not  occur.  It  is  always  followed  by  a 
certain  amount  of  inflammation,  the  severity  and  extent  of  which 
depend  on  whether  the  joint  is  infected  and  the  character  of  that 
infection.  If  no  infection  has  taken  place,  and  the  joint  is  main- 
tained in  an  aseptic  condition,  a  simple  synovitis  ensues,  and  soon 
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passes  off ;  if,  however,  micro-organisms  have  entered,  acute  septic 
arthritis  will  probably  supervene,  leading  to  destruction  and  dis- 
integration of  the  joint.  (For  symptoms  and  treatment,  see  p.  564.) 
A  penetrating  wound,  even  if  untreated,  does  not  necessarily 
become  septic ;  thus,  if  the  lesion  is  produced  by  a  small  clean 
instrument,  and  especially  if  this  is  inserted  in  a  slanting  direction, 
so  that  the  wound  is  valvular,  or  if  the  mcision  is  a  large  one, 
allowing  free  vent  to  all  discharges,  recovery  without  septic 
InHammation  is  possible. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  as  to  the 
necessity  for  accurately  determining  whether  or  not  the  syno\'ial 
membrane  has  been  punctured.  Speaking  generally,  one  would 
recommend  that  if  the  wound  is  small,  and  the  surgeon  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  instrument  inflicting  it  has  been  aseptic, 
the  external  skin  should  be  thoroughly  purified,  and  an  antiseptic 
dressing  applied.  A  careful  watch  must  be  kept  upon  the  con- 
liition  of  the  joint,  and  upon  the  temperature  of  the  patient ; 
as  soon  as  any  signs  of  septic  arthritis  manifest  themselves, 
free  incisions  are  made  into  the  joint,  so  as  to  relieve  tension 
and  aDow  the  cavity  to  be  irrigated.  If,  however,  the  wound  is 
inHicted  by  a  dirty  instrument,  and  there  is  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  joint  has  been  penetrated  or  not,  it  is  most  important 
to  make  certain  of  this  fact.  For  this  purpose  the  wound  should 
he  enlarged,  so  that  the  depths  of  it  may  be  purified,  and  then 
carefully  xamined.  If  it  is  found  that  the  cavity  has  been  opened, 
the  aperture  should  be  increased  in  size  so  as  to  allow  it  to  be 
washed  out  and  a  drainage-tube  inserted  ;  if  acute  arthritis  super- 
venes, it  must  be  treated  in  the  usual  way. 


Dislocations. 

Although  the  term  '  dislocation  '  is  most  commonly  applied  to  a 
forcible  displacement  of  one  of  the  bones  entering  into  an  articula- 
tion, as  the  result  of  an  injury,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  con- 
genital and  pathological  displacements  also  exist. 

Congenital  Dislocation. — This  term  is  applied  generally  to  any 
defect  of  a  joint  present  at  birth,  but  is  really  a  misnomer,  since 
the  condition  is  almost  always  due  to  an  error  of  development, 
as  a  result  of  which  a  normal  location  of  the  bony  constituents 
has  ne\'er  been  present,  and  hence  a  dislocation  cannot  have  taken 
place.  The  hip-joint  is  that  most  frecjuently  affected  ;  but  similar 
malformations  have  occurred  in  the  shoulder,  wrist,  and  jaw,  whilst 
the  patella  may  be  congenitally  absent  or  displaced. 

Congenital  Dislocation  of  the  Hip  is  by  no  means  rare,  and  is 
usually  due  to  a  defective  development  of  the  iliac  portion  of  the 
acetabulum,  which,  instead  of  being  hollowed  out  and  cup-shaped, 
is  shallow  and  flattered.  The  head  of  the  bone,  having  therefore 
no  opposing  surface  to  rest  against,  is  misshapen,  and  travels  up 
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over  the  dorsum  ilii,  perhaps  being  found  close  to  the  crest,  where 
a  false  joint  develops  (Fig.  138A).  The  malformation  often  passes 
unnoticed  until  the  child  begins  to  walk,  and  then  the  character- 
istic signs  become  evident.  It  is  frequently  bilateral,  more  rarely 
unilateral.  The  limb  is  shortened  and  flexed  on  the  pelvis,  owin" 
to  the  traction  of  the  ilio-psoas  muscle,  necessitating  a  considerable 
amount  of  lordosis  to  maintain  the  body  in  a  vertical  position 
(Fig.  138).     The  patient's  gait  is  of  a  curious  waddling  character. 


Fig.  138. — Congenital  Dislocation  of  the  Hip 


which  becomes  very  marked  if  only  one  side  is  affected.  Since 
the  head  of  the  bone  is  only  maintained  in  position  by  its  liga- 
mentous and  muscular  attachments,  any  injury  of  the  limb  is 
likely  to  be  followed  by  a  sul)acute  attack  of  synovitis,  which  in 
these  patients  is  frequently  seen. 

The  Treatment  is  not  \ery  satisfactory.  Prolonged  exten- 
sion, say  for  two  years,  may  be  of  use  ;  and  a  mechanical  support, 
pressing  the  head  of  the  bone  downwards,  may  be  applied. 
Attempts  at  reduction  of  the  displacement  are  not  of  the  slightest 
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benefit,  unless  undertaken  at  a  very  early  age,  seeing  that  the 
cause  of  the  deformity  lies  in  a  defective  formation  of  the  acetabular 
cavity.  In  children  under  five  years  reduction  may,  however,  be 
accomplished  by  flexing,  abducting,  and  rotating  the  limb  out- 
wards under  chloroform.  In  those  who  have  walked  the  muscles 
and  tendons  may  be  contracted,  and  to  overcome  this  preliminary 


Fig.  138A.— Skiagram  of  Congenital  Dislocation  of  Hip. 
The  deformed  head  lies  higher  than  is  natural,  and  the  iliac  bone  is  atrophied. 

treatment  by  extension,  or  even  tenotomy,  is  necessary.  The 
reduction  is  sometimes  accomplished  with  a  snap,  and  the  new 
position  is  maintained  by  keeping  the  leg  abducted,  and  only 
bringing  it  down  to  the  normal  by  slow  degrees.  This  plan  of 
Paci's  has  now  been  well  tested,  and  the  results  have  been  very 
gratifying;  the  great  essential  for  success  is  to  commence  early, 
if  possible  before  the  patient  has  walked. 
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In  older  children  (from  five  to  ten  year.O  operative  treatment 
can  be  undertaken  with  some  prospect  of  success.  Hoffa  and 
Lorenz  have  been  the  great  exponents  of  this  proceeding,  though 
for  children  under  five  years  they  both  admit  the  value  of  Paci's 
n-ethod.  Their  operations  consist  in  opening  the  joint  from  the 
back  and  front  respectively,  shaping  up  the  head  of  the  bone, 
enlarging  the  acetabulum  so  that  the  head  can  be  replaced  in  it, 
and  dividing  any  tense  structures  which  prevent  reduction.  The 
limb  is  subsequently  immobilized  in  a  position  of  eversion  ind 
abduction,  but  for  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  Even  if  ankylosis 
results,  the  patient's  gait  is  considerably  improved. 

Pathological  Dislocations  are  produced  as  the  result  of  some 
intra-articular  affection,  e.g,,  tubercular  disease,  osteo-arthritis, 
Charcot's  disease,  etc.     It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them  here. 

Traumatic  Dislocations. 

Causes. — These  are  divided  into  the  predisposing  and  exciting. 
U  nder  the  former  head  may  be  included  some  anatomical  peculiarity 
of  the  joint,  such  as  the  shallow  socket  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  or 
some  weakness  of  the  muscles  or  ligaments  which  control  the 
movements  of  the  articulation.  Dislocations  are  exceedingly 
rare  in  children,  owing  to  the  fact  that  any  violence  directed  to  a 
joint  or  its  neighbourhood  is  likely  to  lead  to  an  epiphyseal  separa- 
tion. Moreover,  in  old  people  the  bones  become  brittle,  and  thus 
fractures,  rather  than  dislocations,  are  produced ;  hence  the 
latter  lesions  are  almost  Hmited  to  adults,  and,  owing  to  their 
greater  exposure  to  injury,  occur  in  men  rather  than  in  women. 

The  Exciting  Causes  are  the  application  of  external  violence  and 
muscular  action,  acting  alone  or  in  combination.  The  former  may 
be  direct  or  indirect,  but  much  more  commonly  the  latter,  the 
force  being  applied  at  some  distance  from  the  joint  implicated,  and 
driving  the  bone  out  of  its  socket.  Muscular  action  by  itself  can 
only  produce  dislocation  in  certain  joints,  which  by  their  peculiar 
conformation  are  predisposed  to  it ;  the  patella  and  condyle  of  the 
jaw  are  the  bones  most  often  aflfected  in  this  way.  If,  ho\ye\er, 
the  ligaments  of  a  joint  have  been  stretched  by  previous  disease 
or  displacement,  recurrent  dislocations,  the  result  of  muscular 
action,  are  not  unlikely  to  ensue. 

The  term  complete  dislocation,  or  luxation,  is  applied  to  that  con- 
dition in  which  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones  are  completely 
separated  from  one  another.  An  incomplete  dislocation,  or  sub- 
luxation, is  one  in  which  the  surfaces  are  only  partially  separated. 

A  compound  dislocation  is  one  in  which  the  skin  has  been  ruptured 
and  a  communication  established  with  the  external  air.  A  com- 
plicated dislocation  is  one  in  which  there  has  been  some  associated 
injury  of  vessels,  nerves,  or  viscera.  The  term  fracture-dislocaiion 
is  one  applied  to  a  condition  in  which  a  dislocation  is  com- 
plicated by  a  fracture  of  one  or  both  ends  of  the  bones. 
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The  Signs  of  a  dislocation  are  as  follows  :  (i)  The  evidences  of 
a  local  trauma,  e.g.,  pain,  bruising,  and  swelling  of  the  soft 
tissues,  due  to  their  laceration  and  the  effusion  of  blood  into 
tliem ;  the  amount  of  this  varies  in  different  cases :  (2)  deformity 
of  the  hmb  due  to  the  articular  end  of  the  displaced  bone  being  in 
some  abnormal  position,  where  it  can  often  be  felt  and  sometimes 
seen :  and  (3)  preternatural  immobility  in  the  affected  joint  and 
hence  mipairment  of  function  in  the  limb.  The  degree  to  which 
this  obtains  is  necessarily  variable,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  very 
marked ;  if,  however,  fracture  is  also  present,  passive  movements 
are  possible,  though  associated  with  pain  and  crepitus. 

Tlie  EflFects  produced  by  a  dislocation  extend  to  all  the 
structures  entering  into  and  surrounding  the  site  of  injury  The 
ligaments  are  partially  or  completely  torn  ;  the  bony  surfaces  are 
not  unfrequently  fractured,  especially  in  closely-fitting  hinge  joints 
such  as  the  elbow  and  ankle  ;  the  cartilages  may  be  bruised' 
or  portions  of  them  detached,  and  neighbouring  muscles  and 
tendons  lacerated  and  displaced  ;  adjacent  vessels  and  nerves  are 
often  contused  or  compressed.  Considerable  effusion  of  blood  is 
always  present,  infiltrating  the  whole  area  involved. 

The  character  of  the  injury  explains  the  difficulties  that  are 
met  with  in  its  reduction.  These  arise  from  two  main  causes  • 
(rt)  1  he  anatomical  structure  of  the  joint  and  its  ligaments  re- 
sulting in  the  hitching  of  bony  prominences  against  one  another 
whilst  the  head  of  the  bone  does  not  always  lie  opposite  the  hole 
in  the  capsule  through  which  it  originally  passed.  In  a  few  cases 
the  end  of  the  bone  maybe  grasped  by  neighbouring  ligaments 
and  muscles  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  its  replacement  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  difficulty,  {h)  The  contractions  of  neighbourincr 
muscles  also  constitute  an  obstacle,  which,  though  formerly  diffi"^ 
cult  to  counteract,  is  now  readily  overcome  by  the  use  of  anaes- 
thetics. Not  only  does  the  patient  maintain  the  limb  in  a  con- 
dition of  rest  by  a  voluntary  tonic  contraction,  but  it  tends  to 
become  hxed  by  the  Involuntary  passive  tension  of  the  dis- 
placed muscles.  Moreover,  spasms  of  a  clonic  type  may  arise 
trom  the  direct  or  reflex  irritation  of  nerves,  and  these  the  patient 
is  quite  incapable  of  controlling. 

117/^//  once  reduced,  Nature  soon  restores  the  part  by  a  rapid  pro- 
cess of  repair,  so  that  in  many  cases  no  permanent  lesion  remains, 
although  in  some  the  vent  in  the  capsule  does  not  heal  firmly 
leaving  the  joint  weak  and  liable  to  a  recurrence,  while  cicatricial 
contraction  of  the  injured  ligaments  and  muscles  may  cause  some 
loss  of  mobility. 
If  a  dislocation  is  aUojued  to  remain  unreduced,  anatomical  changes 

"'M'"'^,,*'^^^"?'-  '^''^  ^"""^  articular  cavity  is  shallowed  and 
partly  hlled  up  by  a  transformation  of  its  cartilage  into  fibrous 
tissue.  The  displaced  head  of  the  bone  becomes  adherent  to  the 
structures  amongst  which  it  lies,  and,  as  the  result  of  a  plastic 
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inflammation,  either  dense  fibrous  adhesions  are  formed,  or  a  new- 
false  capsule.  The  articular  cartilajre  is  eroded,  and  the  exposed 
bone  often  eburnated  and  sclerosed,  whilst,  as  a  result  of  chronic 
periostitis,  the  end  of  the  shaft  may  be  considerably  delormed. 
The  portion  of  bone,  upon  which  the  displaced  head  rests,  under- 
.roes  changes,  partly  atrophic  (from  pressure),  partly  hypertrophic 
(as  a  result  of  chronic  periostitis),  whereby  a  new  socket  is  pro- 
duced (Fig.  139).  Neighbouring  muscles  become  secondarily 
shortened,  and  accommodate  themselves  to  the  abnormal  position 
of  the  limb.  Tendons  which  have  been  torn  ^^ain  fresh  attach- 
ments.  These  changes  necessarily  interfere  more  or  less  seriously 
with  the  power  of  the  limb  and  movement  of  the  joint. 


B 


Fir  iw  -  OLi3-sTANniNO  Dislocation  of  the  Shouldek,  showing  Atkoimy 
OF  Trvh  Glenoid  Cavity,  together  with  Formation  of  New  Joint 
ANO  Alteration  in  Shape  of  Heap  of  Bone.  (From  College  ov 
Surgeons'  Museum.) 

Treatment.— The  treatment  of  dislocations  consists  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  displaced  heail  of  the  bone  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  are  two  chief  methods  of  gaining  this  end,  viz., 
manipulation  and  extension. 

Manipulation  is  always  the  best  means  to  employ  whe.c 
practicable,  less  injury  being  sustained  by  the  fu^rounding  issues 
It  consists  in  moving  the  limb  in  such  directions  as  shall  cae 
the  displaced  articular  end  to  retrace  the  coursr  that  it  has 
already  taken,  through  the  rent  in  the  capsule  to  its  normal 
position.  Ball-and-socket  joints,  such  as  the  shoulder  and  hip, 
are  more  amenable  to  this  method  of  treatment  th.nn  hinge  joints. 
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Anii'sthesia  may  he  need.;cl  in  difficult  cases.  The  special  manipu- 
lations required  in  any  puticular  instance  are  detailed  under  the 
various  joints. 

Extension  is  employed  to  overcome  muscular  and  other  forms  of 
resistance,  so  as  to  draw  the  hone  hack  into  its  original  position 
In  order  to  make  this  effectual,  the  parts  ahove  the  dislocation 
are  steadied  hy  some  counUy-cxtendinj;  force  applied  either  hy  the 
hands  of  an  assistant,  or  hy  a  belt  or  towel,  or  hy  the  knee  or  foot 
of  the  surgeon.  Extension  may  he  made  either  by  the  hands 
of  the  surgeon,  or  a  firmer  grip  may  be  maintained,  and  greater 
force  used,  by  applying  a  bandage  or  a  jack-towel  to  the  limb  by 
means  of  a  clove-hitch.  In  a  few  cases,  the  force  may  be  exerted 
tlirough  some  form  of  multiplying  pulley,  fixed  at  one  end  to  a 
hook  or  staple,  and  at  the  other  end  to  the  loop  of  a  towel  or  bandaci;e 
attached  to  tne  limb.  When  any  such  contrivance  is  employed, 
precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  soft  tissues  of  the  limb 
from  being  injured.  A  useful  plan  consists  in  applying  a  damp 
bandage  at  the  point  from  which  traction  is  to  be  made,  and  over 
this  a  thick  skein  of  worsted  in  the  form  of  a  clove-hitch,  the 
loop  being  attached  to  the  hook  of  the  pulley.  The  extension 
must  h'i  made  continuously  and  steadily  ;  no  jolting  or  jerking 
action  is  allowable,  or  considerable  mischief  may  ensue.  Since 
the  introduction  of  anaesthetics,  however,  pulleys  have  been  very 
rarely  required,  except  in  dealing  with  old-standing  cases. 

Reduction,  however  produced,  is  usually  accompanied  by  a 
sudden  and  distinct  snap  due  to  the  contraction  of  muscles,  unless 
the  patient  is  deeply  under  an  anaesthetic,  and  the  muscles  abso- 
lutely relaxed.  The  limb  is  subse(iuently  kept  at  rest  for  some 
days,  so  as  to  allow  the  rent  in  the  capsule  to  heal.  Cooling 
lotions  are  applied  to  reduce  the  swelling,  and  at  the  end  of  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  passive  movements  commenced,  together  with 
friction  and  massage  of  the  soft  parts. 

The  tvcatment  of  nnvednccd  dislocations  is  often  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable difficulty.  Attempts  to  reduce  them  may  be  undertaken 
up  to  two  or  three  months,  but  no  undue  violence  is  permissible, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  adhesions  to  the  neighbouring  parts  may 
thereby  be  ruptured,  and  the  main  vessels  or  nerves  endangered. 
The  use  of  pulleys  has  been  sometimes  recommended,  but  so  many 
accidents  have  been  reported,  varying  in  se\erity  from  laceration 
of  the  skin  to  actual  avulsion  of  the  limb,  that  it  is  better  to 
discontinue  such  treatment  if  it  has  failed  on  its  first  application. 

The  amount  of  mobility  possible  in  an  unreduced  disloca- 
tion varies  a  good  deal  in  different  cases,  and  the  character 
of  the  treatment  is  mainly  governed  by  this.  If  movement  is 
tolerably  free,  and  not  particularly  painful,  massage  and  manipula- 
tion may  be  undertaken,  and  a  very  useful  limb  result.  Where, 
however,  movement  is  both  painful  and  limited,  operative  treat- 
ment should  be  undertaken  ;  subcutaneous  section  uf  muscles  and 
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tendons  has  been  practised,  but  without  much  success,  and  the 
Lk  owinK  to  the  fact  that  the  peri-articular  structures  are  d.s- 
nlac'ed  Ind  distorted,  is  so  great  as  to  render  such  a  procedmc 
unad  isd.le.     Two  chief  methods  of  operative  treatnient  are  ap- 
DhcHlUe  •  (i.)  Reduction  l)y  an  open  operation.      I  he  head  of  the 
Sne  is  cu    down  on,  and  freed  from  its  adhesions  to  surroumhn, 
structures    the  capsule  of  the  joint  being  also  opened,  and  the 
cavity  cleared ;   reduction    may  then   be   possible   by  means  c, 
mai  mSion  or  extension.     A  few  cases  of  successful  treatment 
S  o  d"  tanding  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  by    his  means  ha^■e 
beer^  recorded  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  gain  derived  thereby  is  not 
commen"u  ate   with   the  risks  and   difficulties  of  the  opera  ion. 
Spec  any Tf  a  considerable  interval  has  elapsed  since  the  accident 
fh  )  Exdsion  of  the  displaced  head  of  the  bone  will  give  the  best 
result  m  most  cases.     In  the  elbow-joint  it  is  often  the  only  prac- 
Se^rStment,  and  in  the  shoulder  and  hip  ,t  is  usually  better 

^'?^:;:::Z^lS;^"r;xceedingly  senous.lesions,  inas- 
much  as  not  only  is  the  skin  lacerated,  and  the  joint  exposed  to 
"he  risk  of  septic  contamination,  but  also  adjacent  vessels  and 
ner^es^re  liable  to  injury.  Unless  efficient  treatment  is  adopted. 
suppur.X-e  a^^^^^^^^^^  leading  to  disorganization  of  the 

Station  with  ankylosis,  or,  in  the  --^J.^^^^  J^,  ;,^^ 
siblv  to  death  from  pyaemia  and  septic  poisomng.  1  He  ticatmcit 
?o  be  adorned  consists  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  an  .- 
^;SstS^  ^undated  for  f  tr.itment  of  ^-er^e^-m^. 
to"-ether  with  reduction  of  the  dislocation.  If  necessary  u 
vvmmd  in  the  skin  must  be  enlarged,  in  order  to  allow  ot  th - 
repkcement  of  the  bone,  and,  should  the  latter  structure  be  much 
Ked  or  injured,  it  may  be  advisable  to  --ct  it  a  oric^  1 
however,  vessels  and  nerves  are  also  injured,  or  it  the  patient 
old  or  debilitated,  amputation  may  be  retiuired. 

Special  Dislocations. 
Dislocation  of  the  Lower  Jaw  is  not  a  very  common  accident, 
and  usuaCre°ults  either  from  muscular  action,  or  from  a  blow 
on  the    hn  when  the  mouth  is  widely  open,  as  in  gaping,  lauglun^ 
or  attempUng  to  take  a  large  bite.     It  has  also  been  produce 
SentiltryPby  a  violent  strain  during  tooth-drawing,  or  f  om  d.gg.  ^ 
out    oots  w^th  an  elevator.    In  some  persons  the  accident  happen, 
w   h  the  greatest  ease,  and  constantly  recurs,  owing  probabl 
laxity  of  the  capsule,  or  insufficient  development  of  the  eminent,. 

^'r^^kauis,,,  of  the  dislocation  is  as  follows  ^^^^^^^^^ 
int^the  temporal  fossa  (Fig.^4o).     The  interarticular  cartilage 
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follows  the  condyle,  and  the  attachment  of  the  external  pterygoid 
Inusde  to  that  structure  explains  the  occurrence  of  dislocation 
owinu  to  muscular  action.  ^     .. ,..„*!„ 

The  displacement  may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral,  more  fre.iuent  y 
the  hUter^  The  mouth  remains  widely  open,  the  teeth  and  the 
jaws  being  separated  by  an  interval  of  about  an  inch.  1  he  lower 
j;iw  projects  unduly  forwards, 

and  is  fixed,  saliva  dribbling 

over  the  lip  ;   speech  and  de- 
glutition   are    impaired,    the 

pronunciation    of   the    labial 

consonants  being   especially 

difficult.      A   hollow  can  be 

detected  immediately  in  front 

of    the    tragus,    where    the 

condyle  is  normally  lodged, 

and  in  front  of  this  the  con- 
dyle can  be  both  seen  and 

felt,  being  readily  recognised 

by  the  slight  amount  of  pas- 
sive movement  still  possible. 
A   finger   inserted    into    the 


Tig.  140. -Dislocation  of  Jaw. 


\    hnyer    inserieu    imu    mo  .  ,  ^„„^. ,1 

mouth  may  be  able  to  make  out  the  coronoid  process  m  an  abnormal 

position  beneath  the  zygoma.  , 

When  the  dislocation  is  unilateral,  the  symptoms  are  much  less 
marked.  Some  amount  of  movement  of  the  jaw  still  remains, 
whilst  the  chin  is  displaced  laterally  towards  the  sound  side. 

Treatment.-The  reduction  of  the  bone  is  easily  effected.     AH 
,hat  is  needed  is  to  depress  the  condyle  below  the  level  of  the 
eninenaa  articularis,  when  the  masseter,  temporal  and  internal 
pXgS  muscles  will  speedily  draw  it  back  into  the  glenoid  cavity 
Th^patient  is  seated  in  a  chair  ;  the  surgeon  standing  in    ront 
,!,uirrhis  thumbs  with  a  thick  napkin  to  prevent  being  bitten 
"        ntroduces  them  into  the  mouth,  pressing  upon  the  lower 
mo  a     eeth.      This  is  continued  in  a  downward  and  backward 
irec  ion  until  the  condyle  is  free,  and  then  the  chin  is  raised  by 
the  fingers  on  either  side.     The  jaw  is  kept  at  rest  for  a  few  days 
by  means  of  a  four-tailed  bandage. 

Dislocation  of  the  Sternal  End  of  the  Cla.vicle.-It  might  be 
supiosS  that  displacement  at  this  joint  would  not  be  uncommon, 
Xn  the  shape  and  relative  sizes  of  its  articular  surfaces  are  con- 
sdered  together  with  the  great  strains  to  which  it  is  subjected. 
?W  however,  to  the  strength  of  the  ligaments  surrouiiding  it 
p    ticularly  of  the  rhomboid,  this  is  not  the  case  the  clavicle  being 
Fuoken  ratLr  than  displaced,  as  the  result  of  /o-«  jhi^^  ^f  ? 
he  expected  to  lead  to  it.     The  cause  of  «"^^  ^'^P^^^f"^""!^  '^ 
violence  directed  to  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle.     If  the  force 
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acts  from  in  front,  the  bone  may  be  thrown  forwards ;  if  from 
above,  downwards  and  inwards,  the  upward  dislocation  may  occur; 
if  the  shoulder  is  driven  forwards  and  inwards,  the  head  of  the  bone 
may  pass  backwards.  Three  varieties  are  described  according  to 
whether  the  head  of  the  bone  truxehfoi-K'anh,  backwards,  or  npK'ards. 
In  the  forward  dislocation  the  end  of  the  bone  lies  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  manubrium,  where  it  can  be  easily  de- 
tected ;  all  the  ligaments  of  the  joint  are  usually  torn,  except, 
perhaps,  the  interclavicular.  The  point  of  the  shoulder  is  approxi- 
mated to  the  middle  line.  Trcatmait. — Reduction  is  easily  effected 
by  placing  the  knee  against  the  spine  between  the  scapula\  and 
drawing  the  shoulders  backwards,  the  elbow  on  the  affected  side 
being  kept  in  front  .f  the  mid-axillary  line.  The  displacement 
is  very  likely  to  recur,  and  to  prevent  this  a  pad  is  kept  over  the 
end  of  the  bone  by  a  figure-of-8  bandage,  whilst  tlie  point  of  the 
shoulder  is  pushed  outwards  by  placing  a  pad  in  the  axilla,  and 
binding  the  arm  to  the  side.  A  hernia  truss  has  also  been  used  by 
some  surgeons  to  effect  this.  It  is  ad\isable  to  keep  the  patient 
in  bed  for  a  few  days,  so  as  to  gi\e  the  ligaments  a  better  chance 
of  reuniting,  but  some  amount  of  forward  displacement  is  \ery 
likely  to  persist.  No  bad  result  follows,  e\en  should  the  disloca- 
tion remain  unreduced. 

The  bacJrward  dislocation  is  not  often  met  with.  The  head  of 
the  bone  1  -s  behind  tlie  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  close  to  the 
origin  of  the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles.  AH  the 
ligaments  are  ruptured,  including  the  rhomboid.  A  depression  is 
felt  in  the  usual  position  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  wliich  may  be 
sometimes  detected  lying  deeply  in  the  superior  mediastinum. 
The  shoulder  is  thrown  forwards,  and  situated  nearer  the  middle 
line  of  the  body  than  usual,  wliilst  the  movements  of  the  head 
and  neck  are  painful  and  limited.  Pressure  of  the  bone  upon  the 
tracliea,  (esophagus,  and  vessels  of  the  neck  may  give  rise  to  diffi- 
culty in  breathing  and  swallowing,  whilst  the  conseciuent  conges- 
tion of  the  head  may  e\  en  cause  semi-coma.  Reduction  by  exten- 
sion of  the  shoulders  backwards  is  usually  accomplished  without 
much  trouble.  In  cases  of  difticulty,  a  firm  pad  can  be  placed  in 
the  axilla,  and  the  shoulder  levered  outwards  by  using  it  as  a  ful- 
crum, the  elbow  being  pressed  to  the  side.  It  is  retained  in  position 
by  keeping  the  shoulders  well  extendedby  the  use  of  two  liand- 
kerchiefs,  as  suggested  in  the  treatment  of  fractured  clavicle.  If 
the  condition  cannot  be  reduced,  and  serious  symptoms  of  pressure 
result,  the  head  of  the  bone  should  be  excised. 

The  upward  dislocation  is  one  of  extreme  rarity.  The  liead 
of  the  bone  is  feU  prominently  in  front  of  the  trachea,  in  whicli 
situation  it  may  compress  both  windpipe  and  (esTjphagus,  especially 
when  the  patient  sits  up  or  leans  forwards.  To  effect  reduction, 
a  pad  is  placed  in  the  axilla,  and  the  arm  pressed  inwards  over  it ; 
the  elbow  is  subseiiueiitly  bandaged  to  the  side  and  well  elevated. 
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\  n  k1  i^  at  the  same  time  kept  over  the  end  of  the  bone,  but  it  is 
very  prol)able  that  some  permanent  displacement  will  remain. 

Dislocation  at  the  Acromio- clavicular   Joint   consists  in   the 
-icromion   process  of  the   scapula  beinf?  forced  either  above  or 
below  the  outer  end  of  the  cla\-icle,  more  commonly  the  latter. 
The  displacement  is  easily  recognised  by  the  abnormal  promi- 
nence  of    one   or   other   of  the    bones   (Fig.    141)        It    results 
n.u  illv  from  violence  directed  to  the  scapula.     No  difhculty  is 
experienced  in  reducing  the  displacement,  but  it  is  very  liable  to 
recur,  especially  in   the  more  common  form.      Ihe  arm  sUouia 
be  kept  to  the  side  by  a  pad  and  bandage.     Even  if  the  displace- 
ment persists,  it  is  of  little  importance;  but  where  it  gives  rise  to 
n-iin   ■md  leads  to  impairment  of  the  mosements  of  the  arm,  it 
Inay'be  cut  down  on,  and  the  bones  wired  together  after  remoNing 
the  cartilaginous  surfaces. 

\  condition  is  sometimes  met  with,  described  as  a  Dislocation  of 
the  Lower  Angle  of  the  Scapula.  It  is  character!,  .d  by  projection 
oi  that  part  of  the  bone  when  the  arms  are  thrust  forwards,  a 
better  name  for  it  is  Winged  Scapula;  and  it  is  due  rather  to 
inr-ilvsis  of  the  serratus  magnus  and  rhomboids  than  to  slipping 
of  the  fibres  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  from  the  lower  angle,  as  was 
fonnerly  supposed.     In  several  cases  we 

have  noticed  pain  and  tenderness  over 

the  roots  of  the  5th  and  6th  ner\es  in 

the  neck,  suggesting  its  dependence  on 

a  chronic  neuritis  of  these  trunks.     A 

similar  condition  is  sometimes  noted  in 

progressive    muscular    atrophy.       The 

Treatment  consists  in  the  administra- 
tion of  strychnine,  and  the  use  of  the 

faradic  current,  whilst,  if  persistent,  a 

properly  applied  apparatus  may  correct 

the  deformity. 


rio.  141.— Dislocation 
Downwards  of  Acuomiai. 
End  OF  Ci. AVICI. K     (Tu.i.- 

MANNS.) 


Dislocation   of   the    Shoulder    occurs 
almost  as   fre<iuently  as  .ill_thej2illi'r 

dislocations  of  the  body  put   together.  .    .     1       i     f  .1,^ 

The  shallowness  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  the  si/.e  of  the  head  ot  tlie 
humerus,  the  laxity  of  the  capsule,  the  extent  and  force  of  the  move- 
ments possible,  and  the  exposed  position  of  the  shoulder,  explain 
the  great  fre.iuency  of  the  accident.  It  usually  results  from  tails 
upon  the  hand  or  elbow,  the  m'm  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
being  widely  outstretched,  to  enable  the  individual  it  possible  to 
save  himself.  The  Tower  and  inner  part  of  the  capsule,  its 
weakest  part,  receives TFe  chief  porticm  ot  the  shock,  and  yields, 
the  head  of  the  bone  being  thus  pruuanly  displaced  downwauis 
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into  the  axilla  (subglenoid  variety),  and  then,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  force,  or  the  character  of  the  subsequent  mani- 
pulations, the  head  travels  either  forwards  (subcoracoid  or  sub- 
clavicular dislocation)  or  backwards  (subspinous).  Falls  on 
the  elbow  or  shoulder  may  sometimes,  however,  cause  a  direct 
forward  or  backward  displacement. 

The  Signs  of  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  are  sufficiently 
obvious,  and  certain  characteristic  features  are  met  v.-ith  in 
almost  all  varieties,  (i)  The  shoulder  looks  flattened,  owinf,'  to 
displacement  of  the  head  inwards,  and  as  a  resuTTof  this  the 
acromion  process  is  unduly  prominent,  and  a  hollow  felt  below  it, 
occupied  by  the  tense  deltoid.  (2)  The  head  of  the  bone  lies  in 
some  abnormal  position,  and  the  glenoid  cayU^  is^empty.  (3)  The 
elbow  is  displaced  away  from  the  side,  an3"it  is,impossible  to  make 
it  touch  the  chest  wall  at  the  same  time  that  the  hand  is  placed 


Fig.  142.     ScBciLENOii)  Dislocation 

OF    SHOL-LDKK.       (TlLLMANNS.) 


Fig.  143.     Si'BcoRACoii)  Dislocation 

OK    SHOULDKK.       (TlLLMANNS.) 


on  the  opposite  shoulder  (Dufias'  test).  It  must  not  be  relied  on, 
however,  especially  in  the  subcoracoid  type.  (4)  The  vertical 
measurement  round  the  axilla  is  increased  in  all  the  varieties  (Call- 
away's test) ;  whilst  inspection  reveals  a  lowering  of  the  anterior 
or  posterior  axillary  fold  (Bryant's  test).  (5)  A  ruler  or  straight- 
edge can  be  made  to  touch  both  the  acromion  process  and  the  outer 
condyle  of  the  elbow  in  most  cases  of  dislocation  (Hamilton's  ruler 
test) ;  this  is  impossible  when  the  head  of  the  bone  is  in  its  normal 
position,  but  can  also  occur  in  fractures  of  the  anatomical  neck. 
At  the  same  time,  the  usual  signs  of  a  dislocation  already  described, 
viz.,  rigidity  and  local  bruising,  are  also  present. 

Subglenoid  Dislocation  (Fig.  142)  is  the  primary  condition  met 
with  in  all  cases  where  the  accident  is  due  to  a  fall  upon  the  out- 
stretched arm,  but  is  not  commonly  seen,  since  the  head  of  the 
bone  usually  slips  up  under  the  coracoid,  as  before  stated.  The 
head   of    the    bone  "passes   downwards   into   the   axilla,   resting 
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M-riinst  the  outer  border  of  the  scapula  below  the  glenoid  cavity, 
'between  the  subscapularis  above  and  the  teres  minor  below, 
whilst  the  long  head  of  the  triceps  is  placed  behind.  The  capsular 
li-rmient  and  muscles  passing  to  the  tuberosities  are  considerab  y 
1  rc'erated,  whilst  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves  may  be  seriously 
compressed.  The  head  of  the  bone  is  easily  detected  in  the 
ixill.i  and  the  anterior  axillary  fold  is  much  lowered ;  the  elbow 
is  directed  away  from  the  sTdF  and  slightly  bacj<warcls ;  the  arm 
is  lengthened,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  1  inch,  whilst  the  tore- 
anii  is  usually  flexed,  and  the  fingers  may  be  numbed  from 
nressure  on  the  nerves. 

\  few  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  arm  was  abducted 
,ml  displaced  verticallv  upwards,  although  the  head  of  the  bone 
was  in  the  usual  position  of  a  subglenoid  dislocation.  Ihis 
variety  is  known  as  the  luxatioeveda.  ,     ,        , 

Subcoracoid  Dislocation  (l-ig.  143)  *«-  without  doubt   the  most 
common  form  met  with.     In  it  the  head  of  the  bone  lies  under 
tlTe  coracoid    process  on    the    anterior    part  of  the  neck  ot   the 
scapula,  immediately  in  front  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  the  anato- 
mical neck  impinging  on  its  anterior  border.     In  this  position  it 
is  above  the  tendon  of  the  subscapularis,  which  is  either  torn  or 
stretched  oxtx  the  neck  as  a  lense  band,  and  may  considerably 
impede  reduction.     Two  forms  of  this  displacement  are  described 
bv  Malgaigne,  according  to  whether  the  muscles  attached  to  the 
f,'reat  tuberosity  are  intact,  resulting  in 
marked    external    rotation   of    the   limb 
(subcoracoid    variety),  or  whether   they 
are  lacerated,  or  even  the  great  tuber- 
osity   itself    pulled     off,    the     humerus 
i)eing  then  rotated  inwards  (intracoracoid 
variety).     In   both    types   the   elbow    is 
displaced  backwards  and  outwards,  and 
the  liead  of  the  bone  can  be  usually  felt 
with  ease,  especially  on  rotation  of  the 
arm,  under  the  outer  third  of  the  clavicle, 
except    in    stout    people    or   where    the 
muscles   are  greatly   developed.      Com- 
paratively little  alteration  in  the  length 
of  the  arm  is  produced. 

In  the  Subclavicular  variety,  which 
is  very  uncommon,  the  head  of  the 
bone  passesTurllier  inwards  than  in  the  r    ,    .   ,•     1 

subcoracoid  form,  and  is  merely  an  exaggeration  of  that  displace- 
ment. The  head  lies  deeply  umlerjhe.^c^3lis  major,  on  the 
second  and  third  ribs.  The  capsule  and  surrounding  muscles  are 
much  lacerated,  or  perhaps  the  great  tuberosity  torn  ott ;  the 
elbow  is  markedly  separated  from  the  side  and  directed  a  little 
backwards,  whilst  distinct  shortening  is  present. 


I'lc.  144.     SuHsi'iNOUS  Dis- 
location OF  Shoulder. 
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The  Subspinous  Dislocation  (Fig.  144)  is  not  frequently  met 
witli.  Thie  head  of  the  bone  lies  in  the  infraspinous  fossa, 
immediately  behind  the  glenoid  cavity,  between  the  infraspinatus 
and  teres  minor  muscles,  the  subscapularis  being  usually  torn. 
Malgaigne  states  that  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  most  commonly 
found  resting  on  the  posterior  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity  imme- 
diately below  the  acromion  process  (subacromial  variety).  The 
elbovv  is  displaced  considerablyforwards,  but  can  be  made  to 
touch  The  chest  waTTi  the  arnx  is  rotated_.imyards,  so  that  the 
hand  is  thrown  across  the  front  of  the  body.  There  is  usually 
a  marked  hollow  beneath  the  coracoid  process,  whilst  a  dis- 
tinct prominence  is  caused  by  the  head  of  the  bone  in  its  false 
position.  The  length  of  the  limb  is  frequently  unaffected,  or  if 
any  change  is  present,  the  arm  is  slightly  lengthened. 

Three  or  four  cases  have  been  described  of  what  is  known  as 
a  Supracoracoid  Dislocation.  The  head  of  the  bone  is  here  dis- 
placed upwards,  and  either  the  coracoid  or  acromion  process  is 
broken,  more  commonly  the  former.  Replacement  with  crepitus 
is  easily  obtained,  but  the  dislocation  readily  recurs. 

The  Treatment  of  Dislocation  of  the  Shoulder  consists  in  reduc- 
tion by  manipulation  or  extension. 

I  For  reduction  hy  manipulation  an  anaesthetic  is  advisable,  though 
not  absolutely  essential,  and  preferably  chloroform,  although  where 
the  patient  is  in  a  bad  state  for  the  administration,  i.e.,  with  his 
stomach  full  of  food,  ether  may  be  preferable.  It  is  only  right  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  fatal  cases  of 
chloroform  administration  ha\e  been  reported  as  occurring  in  the 
treatment  of  shoulder  dislocations;  this  is  due  mainly  to  two 
causes,  viz.,  the  deep  ana-sthesia  required,  and  the  want  of  pre- 
paration of. the  patient.  The  greatest  care  must  therefore  be 
exercised  in  giving  the  anaesthetic.  Many  different  methods  have 
been  suggested,  of  which  the  following  are  the  more  important. 
Not  unfrequently,  where  the  muscles  are  relaxed,  any  slight  rotary 
movement  suffices  to  '  put  the  bone  in.' 

Kochcrs  Method. — The  surgeon  standing  in  front  of  his  patient, 
who  is  seated,  or  reclining,'' grasps  the  elbow  after  fliexion  of  the 
forearm,  and  presses  it  to  the  side.  The  arm  is  now 'rotated  tirmly 
and  steadily  outwards  until  it  is  at  right  angles  to  the  body,  when 
distinct  re_s^ajice  will  be  felt.  This  causes  the  head  of  tlie 
humerus  to  roll  out  beneath  the  acromion,  and  is  oftert  sufficient 
to  effect  reduction  ;  but  if  the  limb  is  still  displacedj^the  elbow- 
should  be  drawn  forwards  to  the  median  line,  with  the  hand  still 
abducted  and  everted,  whilst  finally'^the  arm  is  rotated  inwards  so 
as  to  carry  the  hand  towards  the  opposite  shoulder,  and  the  elbow 
lowered.     This  plan  is  most  useful  in  subcoracoid  d'slocations. 

Smith's  Method  varies  somewhat  in  its  application,  according  to 
whether  the  head  of  the  bone  is  displaced  anteriorly  or  posteriorly. 
For  anterior  displacements  the  surgeon   stands  in   front  of  the 
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natient,  and  grasps  the   shoulder,  using  the  right  hand  for  the 
ricrht  shoulder  and  the  left  for  the  left,  so  that  the  thumb  rests  on 
the  head  of  the  bone,  and  the  fingers  grasp  and  steady  the  scapula. 
With  the  other  hand  he  seizes  the  arm  near  the  elbow  which  has 
been  Hexed,  and  raises  it  from  the  side,  extending  and  evertmg  it. 
Having  thus  raised  it  to  a  right  angle,  the  limb  is  steadily  and 
continuously  circumducted  inwards,  the  thumb  following  the  head, 
of  the  bone  and  assisting  it  to  reach  the  lower  and  under  side  of 
the  capsule,  and  thus  enter  the  socket  through  the  rent.     For  the 
subspinous  dislocation,  the  surgeon  stands  behind  the  patient  and 
grasps  the  shoulder  with  one  hand,  raising  the  arm  with  the 
other,  and  making  extension  backwards  combined  with  external 
rotation;   i.e.,   the   limb    is   circumducted   outwards,  and  finally 
brought  to  the  side.  ,       ,•     .     r     n 

2.  Extension  may  be  made  in  different  ways,  tlie  object  ot  all, 
however,  being  to  overcome  the  tension  of  surrounding  liga- 
ments and  muscles.  It  may  be  applied  directly  do\ynwards  by 
the  surgeon  grasping  and  pulling  on  the  arm,  whilst  his  un- 
booted  foot  is  used  as  a  counter-extending  force  in  the  axilla,  the 
patient  lying  flat  on  a  mattress  placed  on  the  ground,  and  the 
sur<^eon  sitting  by  the  side.  Another  plan  consists  in  using  the 
kne'e  as  a  fulcrum  instead  of  the  heel,  the  patient  sitting  m  a 
chair.  Occasionally  the  foot  has  been  placed  against  the  thoracic 
wall,  and  extension  made  directly  outwards  at  right  angles  to  the 
body,  as  recommended  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  White  of  Man- 
chester suggests  \ertical  traction,  the  arm  being  pulled  directly 
upwards,  the  surgeon's  foot  having  been  placed  over  the  acromion, 
the  patient  being  in  the  recumbent  posture.  The  only  objection 
to  this  last  method,  which  may  succeed  where  other  plans  fail, 
is  that  the  axillary  vessels  are  somewhat  exposed  to  injury. 

Dislocations  of  the  Elbow-Joint  are  not  very  uncommon,  occur- 
rin}4  particularly  in  children,  and  then  perhaps  associated  with 
some  epiphyseal  lesion.  They  are  due  to  either  direct  or  indirect 
violence.  They  always  result  in  great  swelling  and  ecchymosis 
of  the  surrounding  tissues,  causing  their  real  nature  to  be  obscured, 
and  the  diagnosis  is  hence  often  difficult.  A  careful  investigation 
of  the  relative  position  of  the  bony  points  (p.  392),  and  of  the  power 
of  mobility  of  the  different  parts  on  each  other,  is  essential  in  order 
to  come  to  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  lesion. 
In  cases  of  doubt,  a  skiagram  should,  if  possible,  be  taken. 

A  considerable  variety  of  displacements  is  met  with,  involving 
either  one  or  both  bones. 

I.  Dislocation  of  Both  Bones  may  occur  either  backwards,  Jov- 

wards,  or  laterally. 

The  backward  variety  (Fig.  ii2a)  is  that  most  often  met  with  ; 
it  usually  occurs  without  either  the  coronoid  process  or  the 
oleciauoii  being  fractured,  alll.-uugli  occasionally  the  former  is 
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detached.  If  the  coronoid  remains  intact,  it  sometimes  becomes 
impacted  in  the  olecranon  fossa,  and  renders  the  arm  immobile ; 
if,  however,  it  is  broken,  considerable  mobility  of  both  bones 
occurs,  with  crepitus.  The  forearm  is  serrii-flexed,  the  hand  held 
midway  between  pronation  and  supination,  and  the  displaced 
bones  form   a    considerable  swelling  at    the  back  of  the  joint, 

above    which    is    a    marked    hollow,  ^crossed  J^y -ifc'? triceps 

tendon.  The  lower  end  of  the  humerus  projects  in  front,  and  the 
artery  and  the  soft  parts  are  displaced  forwards.  The  measure- 
ment from  the  acromion  process  to  the  external  condyle  remains 
unaltered,  but  that  from  the  condyle  to  the  styloid  process  of  the 
radius  is  distinctly  shortened. 

Dislocation  forwards  of  both  bones  hardly  ever  occurs  without 
fracture  of  the  olecranon  process,  although  a  few  cases  of  this 
unusual  accident  are  on  record.  The  displacement  is  readily 
detected,  the  forearm  being  lengthened  perhaps  to  the  extent  of 
an  ir.ch.  The  arm  is  in  a  condition  of  flexion,  and,  indeed,  the 
accident  can  only  possibly  occur  from  falling  backwards  on  the 

point  of  the  elbow  when  in  this  posi- 
tion. The  triceps  muscle  may  be 
considerably  lacerated. 

Lateral  dislocations  of  the  forearm 
are  almost  always  incomplete  and  are 
not  very  frequent  ;  the  bones  may  be 
displaced  either  inwards  or  outwards, 
the  latter  being  the  more  common. 
They  can  only  be  recognised  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  relative 
position  of  the  bony  prominences. 

2.  Dislocation  of  the  Ulna  alone 
occurs  only  in  a  backward  direction. 
It  is  an  occurrence  of  the  greatest 
rarity,  necessitating  rupture  of  the 
orbicular  ligament,  and  usually  also 
of  the  oblique  ligament  and  the  inter- 
osseous meiubrane. 

The  Treatment  of  the  above  dis- 
locations is  carried  out  along  the  same 
lines,  all  that  is  necessary  being  to 
unhitch  the  interlocking  bony  pro- 
minences, so  as  to  allow  the  bones 
to  return  to  their  normal  positions 
by  muscular  contraction.  This  is 
usually  accomplished  by  the  method 
described  originally  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper.  The  patient  being  in  a  sitting  p^ition,  the  surgeon 
presses  backwards,  with  his  knee  in  the  r"nd  of  the  elbow, 
against  the    ir-.wer  end    of   the   humerus;    at   the  same  tune  he 
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.rasps  the  patient's    wrist,    and    slowly  and    forcibly  bends  the 
^^TSslSions' of  the  Radius  alone  may  occur  either  forwards, 

^"trt^^rd'lsSiation  (Fi..  h6)  is  ^^^^"y  ^-'  ^^ 
ifc  from  falls  on  the  hand  when  the  lorearm  is  in  a  state 

J^t  ct  l^  fufly  aLomplished,  but  supination  cannot  be  earned 


F    TH1-:    RAUIfS 


Fig    147— Dislocation  of  the 
Radil's  Backwards. 


FlC,    146. -UlSLOCATION    OF    1 
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further  than  half-way.     A  marked  fulness  exists  on  the  anterior 
asp  ct  of  the  limb  when  the  arm  is  fully  extended      It  is  stated 
bv  some  surgeons  that  fracture  of  the  upper  third  of  the  ulna 
usually  accompanies  this  accident,  especially  when  produced  by 
S  Violence ;  but  this  is  more  than  doub.ful.     It  this  luxation 
is  not  reduced,  very  great  impairment  of  the  mob.hty  of  the  limb 
will  result,  flexion  beyond  an  obtuse  angle  becoming  impossible. 
Treatment. -lleduction  is  accomplished   by  extension  from  the 
wrist    with  the  forearm  flexed  to  a  right  aigle,  combined  with 
pressure  over  the  head  of  the  bone.     Owing  to  the  tact  that  the 
orbicular  ligament  is  ruptured,   the  deformity  is  xery    il<ely  to 
recur  and  hence  active  movements  of  the  limb  must  be  interdic  ed 
for  three  or  four  weeks  ;  a  pad  may  be  placed  anteriorly  over  the 
head  of  the  bone,  and  the  limb  kept  flexed  on  a  splint 

Dislocation  backwards  is  less  common.  The  head  lies  behind 
the  external  condyle  on  the  outer  side  of  the  olecranon,  where  it 
can  be  detected  on  rotating  the  limb  (F,g.  147)-      The  forearm 
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is  tlcxtnl,  and  tlic  limb  pioiKited.  ICvcii  if  loft  iimeducecl,  it  leads 
to  liiit  little  iiu'OMvctiii'iice. 

Dislocation  outwards  is  also  niie,  tlio  head  of  tlu;  hone  luiiur 
displaced  to  the  outer  side  of  the  cNternal  condyle,  where  it  can 
easily  he  felt,  caiising  considerable  impairment  of  the  natniaj 
movements.  Kediiction  of  these  conditions  is  accomplished  with- 
out  diflicidty. 

Occasionally  a  lare  form  of  dislocation  is  met  with  in  which  the 
ulna  passes  backwaids  and  the  radius  forwards,  resultiuf,'  in  {,'reat 
deformity.  The  nature  of  the  accident  is  easily  recof,'nised  on 
examination. 

A  verycommon  accident  in  children consistsreally  of  asubluxation 
of  the  head  of  the  radius  downwards  within  tin;  orbicular  ligament 
so  that  a  portion  of  it  slips  up  anil  becomes  nipped  betwcjen  the  head 
and  capitellum.  It  results  from  forcible  traction  of  The  hand,  and 
IS  a  common  nursery  accid(Mit,  popularly  known  as  pulled  elbow. 
The  limb  becomes  (i\(ul  in  a  positiim  of  semi-llexion,  and  tlu;  child 
cries  out  with  th(>  pain  ;  it  is  readily  treated  by  completely  ilexin.r 
the  lind),  and  subsecpuMitly  extendinj,'  it,  and  leaves  no  bad  results! 

It  must  not  be  lorf^^otttMi  that  we  liav(>  here  merely  described 
the  inn-e  dislocations.  In  actual  practice  complications  of  a  serious 
nature  .iif  treijuently  pr(!si>nt  in  the  shape  of  fracture  of  one  or 
both  i-ondyles,  which  lead  to  nuich  difficulty  in  diaj,mosis.  Those 
fr.icture-dislocations  ^dve  rise  to  so  nuich  ha'morrhaj,'e  that  it  is 
heipientiy  impossible  to  come  to  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  the 
natme  of  the  case.  The  Riint^'en  rays  will  assist  materially  in  tiie 
future  ;  hut  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  an  accurate  knowledf^'e 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  lesion  will  enable  us  to  improve 
on  the  results  hitherto  j^'ained  apart  from  operation.  So  much 
callus  is  likely  to  be  formed,  and  fiiirous  adhesions  of  such  strenj^'th 
are  often  developed,  that  considerable  impairment  of  function'' is 
.almost  certain  to  ensue.  Probably  the  best  line  of  practice  to 
follow  is  to  keep  the  elbow  at  rest  on  a  rect.yigulrti  splint  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  so  as  to  allow  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
.accident  to  pass  o(T,  ;ind  then  to  make  an  .aseptic  incision,  dealinj,' 
with  the  condition  of  aOairs  in  the  way  best  suitetl  to  the  re(iuirt^ 
ments  of  the  particular  case. 

Dislocation  of  the  Wrist  is  a  very  uncoimnon  accident,  and  may 
occur  foi'aHU'ds  or  bacliwunh.  The  lower  ends  of  the  radius  and 
ulna  become  prominent  under  the  skin,  and  the  styloid  processes 
especially  noticeable.  Hy  this  means  it  is  easily  distinj^uiisiied 
from  a  fr.icture  of  the  lower  enils  of  the  bones. 

Occasionally  the  radius,  carryin<;  with  it  the  hand,  is  dislocated 
from  the  lower  enil  of  the  ulna,  which  projects  backwards  on 
forcible  pronatioii.     All  such  displacements  are  easily  reduced. 

Dislocations  of  various  Carpal  Bones  ha\e  been  described,  but 
the  only  one  which  is  ;it  ail  common  is  a  displacement  of  the  os 
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nri'-miin  backwards.  It  forms  a  roundccl  prominence  under  the 
skin  in  llie  usual  situation  of  the  bone,  whicli  bec()mes  more 
pioniinent  on  Hexion,  and  may  disai)pear  on  extension.  As  a 
liilc,  it  is  readily  reduced,  but  is  very  likely  to  recur. 

Dislocations  of  the  Metacarpal  Bones  and  Phalanges  are  not 

unirciiuent,  but  need  no  special  mention,  except  in  the  case  of 
Dislocation  Backwards  of  the  First  Phalanx  of  the  Thumb.     In 

this  affection  the  lu-ad  of  tlie  metacarpal  bone  slips  forwards 
between  the  two  luuitlb.  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis,  which  {,nasp 
it  ti'ditly,  so  that  it  projects  as  a  button  throu{j[h  a  buttonhole 
(I'i"?  i4«).  Treatment  is'a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  owm^' 
to  tlie  fact  that  traction  on  the  thumb  narrows  the  space  between 
the  tendons,  and  thus  impedes  rather  than  assists  reduction.  To 
■itlain  this  end,  the  thumb  must  be  f,'rasped  by  some  special 
'.nparatus,  and  iniwrextended  to  a  ri«lit  anf^le,  so  as  to  cause  the 
nnishroom-shaped  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  to  project  to  a 
.rieater  de-'ree  between  the  heads  of  the  ilexor  bre\is,  tjius^n- 
'^  larjjinij  the 'buttonhole.     Stdl 

l<eepinf(  up  the  exfension,  it 
is  then  rapidly  Hexed  into 
the  palm,  the  metacarpal 
bone  being  at  the  same  time 
pressed  inwards.  Should  this 
mano'uvre  fail,  it  is  necessary 
to  divide,  by  an  open  or  sub- 
cutaneous operation,  some 
of  the  fibres  which  f,'rasp  the 
bone. 

Dislocation     of     the    Hip, 

though  not  exceedingly  com- 
mon, is  a  condition  of  extreme 
gravity.      The   depth    of  the 
socket    in    which    the    femur 
rests,    and    the    strength     of 
the     muscles    and    ligaments 
surrounding   the  articulation, 
explain    the    comparative    in- 
"■':„„wf^o  „Sr,?,"S  S,/c';;,S  freV.ancyc,f  the  accident      I. 
Bom:  i'K()trui)in<;1m)kwaki)^  llKT^vl;KN  is  never    produced   by   direct 
THE  Hkads  of  tiik   Short   Ki.i;xor  violence,    but    always   results 
MuscLK.    (I'icK.)  frorn   a    force  applied  to  the 

feet  or  knees,  or,  if  the  legs  be 
fixed,  to  the  back.  It  is  rarely  met  with  except  in  young  people 
or  adults,  since  after  the  age  of  fv)i-ty-tive  fractures  of  the  neck  of 
the  bone  are  much  more  likely  to  occur. 

In  considering  these  dislocations,  the  relative  strength  or  weak- 
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ness  of  the  different  parts  of  the  capsule  and  its  surrouiulin- 
structures  must  be  remembered.     Thus   the  weakest  part  of  tlie 
capsule  is  plar-d  W-\n,^  '-nd  behind,  and  the  hbres  here  are  eas,  y 
lacerated  ;  in<u-cd,  Ic  i«^  tlirough  a  rent  m  this  part  of  the  capsule 
that  the  hnaa   of  M:.:    bone    most    frequently  escapes   from   the 
articulation.      In   front,   the   ilio-femoral  or    \ -shaped   liganunt 
of  Bieelow,  extending  from  the  anterior  mfenor  ihac  spme  to  the 
anlefS^tertrochanteric  line,  is  a  structure  of  much  strenKtl>. 
and  on  the  integrity  of  which  depends  the  fact  whether  the  dis- 
nl-iced  head  of  the  bone  shall  occupy  some  dehmte  position  or  1«. 
freely  moveable.     Hence   n',;c!u..    .;    ,vhom  we  owe  so  much  ,n 
the  elucidation  of  the  mechanism  of  these  dislc^cations,  has  divided 
them  into  two  great  classes— the  regular  and  the  jm/,'"/^! ''-accord, 
in.'  to  whether  this  ligament  is  intact  or  complete  y  lacerated. 
Posteriorly,  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  internus  muscle,  consisting 
of  a  mass  of  plicated  tendinous  tissue,  is  the  most  important  struc- 
Uire  to  be  considered,  and  according  to  whether  it  is  rup  ure.l  or 
not  depends  in  some  measure  the  position  and  level  of    he  bone 
on  the  dorsum  ilii.      It  must  also  bo  remembered  that  the  hga- 
nientum  teres  is  relaxed  when  the  thigh  is  forcibly  abducted,  and 
is  made  tense  by  adduction..  ,        -i     1     •      .  s 

Four  chief  4rieties  of  dislocation  are  described,  in  two  of 
which  the  head  of  the  bone  is  displaced  posteriorly,  and  in  two 
anteriorly.  The  two  former  are  known  as  the  Dorsal  and  the 
SL  varieties,  although  Dorsal  below  the  ^.«^o«,  ..s  onginaly 
suSested  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  is  the  better  appe  lation  for  he 
Ktter  variety.  The  two  anterior  dislocations  are  known  as  the 
OhUirator  or  Thyroid,  and  the  Pubic  :  in  the  former  cases  the  head 
of  he  bone  is  located  in  the  obturator  notch,  and  m  the  latter 
upon  the  pubic  ramus.  The  relative  frequency  of  these  disloca- 
dons  s  as  follows:  About  50  to  55  per  cent,  of  the  cases  are  of 
fhP  dors-^l  tvoe  20  to  25  per  cent,  sciatic,  10  to  15  per  cent, 
obturator  anTs' to  10  per'ce'nt.  pubic.  In  addition  to  these  four 
vaSes,  man/ other  slight  niodif.at  ons  havebeen  described, 
whi^h  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  fuither  particularize. 

The  exact  Mechanism  of  dislocations  of  the  hip  is  still  more  or 
less  a  matter  open  to  discussion.     Many  surgeons  maintain  the 
opTnion   strongly  held   by  Mr.  Henry   Morris-that  the  limb  is 
Xay    in  a  position  of  abduction  at  the  moment  of  dislocation, 
the  head  of  the  bone  escaping  from  the  capsule  through  a  rent 
he  lower  and  back  part  of' the  ligament,  and  thus  being  p'unar.ly 
disDlaced  downwards.     The  type  of  accident  responsible  for   his 
fsThen  the  patient  falls  with  the  legs  widely  separated,  or  when 
the  limbs  are  drawn  forcibly  apart,  as,  for  instance  when  on 
in  nlaced  on  a  boat  just  moving  away  from  a  pier  on  uhicli  i,  , 
other  is  fixed.     The  direction  of  the  violence,  or  the  subsequent 
n  anir^dations  performed  by  willing  but  ignoran,    ^riends  or  the 
voluntary  movements  of  the  indixidual,  will  determine  ^vhut  fur.: 
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of  dislocation  is  to  he  subsequently  produced.  If  the  limb  is 
externally  rotated  and  extended,  the  head  travels  forwards,  and 
either  the  pubic  or  obturator  variety  results.  If,  however,  the 
lef(  is  inverted  and  flexed,  the  head  of  the  bone  passes  backwards, 
and  either  the  dorsal  or  sciatic  form  is  produced.  If.  the  ob- 
turator internus  tendon  remains  intact,  it  may  hitch  across  the 
front  of  the  neck,  and  prevent  any  further  upward  displacement 
of  the  bone,  thus  (giving  rise  to  the 
so-called  sciatic  variety  ;  but  if  the  tendon 
is  ruptured,  or  if  the  head  of  the  bone 
slips  in  front  of  it,  there  is  no  obstacle 
to  its  displacement  on  to  the  dorsum 
ilii. 

Bigdow,  howexer,  and  with   him  many 
other  surgeons,  maintain  that  dislocation 
of  the  hip  does  not  only  occur  with  the 
liml)  in  a  position  of  abduction.     Under 
certain  circumstances,  it  may  also  result 
when  the  limb  is  in  a  position  of  adduc- 
tion, a  direct  dorsal  dislocation   being  thus 
produced,  the  head  of  the  bone  escaping 
from  the  capsule  above  the  tendon  of  the 
obturator   internus ;    such  an  accident   is 
sometimes,  but  not  always,  associated  with 
fracture  of  the  posterior  lip  of  the  aceta- 
bulum.   The  type  of  violence  leading  to 
this  occurrence  is  when  a  heaAy  weight 
falls  on  the  back  of  a  person  whilst  kneel- 
ing, or  when,  his  knee  being  fixed,  the 
body  is  thrust  forwards,  so  that  the  limb 
becomes  forcibly  inverted.     If,   however, 
the  limb  is  in  a  position  of  extreme  flexion, 
the  head  may  be  displaced  below  the  tendon 
of  the  obturator  inttunus,  and  the  sciat'c 
variety  will  then  result. 

I.  Dorsal  Dislocation  (Fig.  149).  The 
head  of  the  bone  in  this  form  is  tound 
Iving  on  the  dorsum  ilii,  a  variable  distance 
>ove  and  behind  the  acetabulum,  and 
always  above  'he  obturator  internus  ten- 
don, it  may  e  detected  on  manipulation  of  the  limb,  although 
in  muscular  Mibjects  this  is  diflficult.  The  ligamentum  teres  is 
necessarily  ruptured,  as  also  the  capsule,  the  rent  being  situated 
either  below  or  above  tlie  (  bturator  tendon  according  to  whether 
the  dislocation  is  due  to  forcible  abduction  or  addu-  ti  m.  The 
small  external  rotator  muscles  are  usually  lacerated,  and  perhaps 
even  the  glutei  and  tlu-  pectineus.  The  ilio-fem wral  ligament 
usually  remains  intact.    The  grc;-!  ^ciatic  ne-ve  is  sometimes  com- 
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Fig,  149. — Dorsal  Dislo- 
cation   OF    THE     Hip 

(TlLLMANNS.) 
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pressed  or  contused.  The  trochanter  is  raised  above  Nelatoii's 
line  (p.  408),  and  approximated  to  the  anterior  superior  spine;  tin; 
ilio-tibial  band  of  fascia  is  therefore  rehixed.  There  is  considerable 
shortening  of  the  Hmb,  amounting  often  to  2  or  3  inches,  and  lliis 
cannot  be  remedied  by  moderate  traction,  as  sometimes  occurs  in 
cases  of  fracture.  The  leg  is  in  a  position  of  flexion,  adduction, 
and  inversion,  so  that  the  axis  of  the  fenuir  crosses  the  lower 
third  of  the  sound  thigh.  The  knee  is  semi-flexed,  and  the  hall 
of  the  great  toe  rests  against  the  opposite  instep  ;  the  heel  is  sonie- 
what  raiseil.  A  marked  hollow  is  felt  in  the  upper  part  of  Scarpa's 
triangle,  and  the  main  vessels  of  the  limb  appear  to  be  unsupported. 
The  Diagnosis  should  be  easy,  the  only  difticulty  being  experiem cd 
in  distinguishing  it  from  an  impacted  extra  capsular  fracture.  I'lie 
character  of  the  accident,  the  presence  of  adduction  and  inversion, 
the  increased  breadth  of  the  trochanter  in  the  case  of  fracture, 
and  the  abnormally  placed  head  of  the  bone  in  dislocation,  are  the 
points  on  which  impuitance  must  be  placed  in  making  a  diagnosis. 
2.  Sciatic  Dislccatiou,  or  dorsal  l)elow  the  tendon,  is  one  in 
which  the  head  of  the  hone  is  prevented  from  travelling  upwards 
to  the  dorsum  ilii  by  the  integrity  of  the  obturator  internus  tendon, 
as  already  descril/ed.  It  may  occur  either  from  forced  ab.luction 
of  the  limb,  or  from  extreme  flexion  in  the  adducted  position. 
Thf  lesions  of  muscles  and  ligaments  are  practically  the  same  as 
for  the  dorsal  variety.     The  ilio-femoral  ligament  is  uninjured. 

The  Signs  resemble  those  of  a  dorsal  dislocation,  but  are  less 
marked.     There    is    less    shortening,  often   not   more  than   \  to 

I  inch  ;  the  limb  is  flexed,  adducted,  and 
inverted,  but  the  axis  of  the  fenuir  is 
directed  across  the  opposite  knee,  and  the 
great  toe  rests  against  the  ball  of  the  great 
toe  of  the  opposite  side.  The  liead  of  the 
bone  is  often  much  less  distinct,  owing  to 
the  greater  thickness  of  the  glutei  muscles 
at  that  level. 

Treatment  of  the  Two  Backward  Disloca- 
tions is  effected  in  much,  tht;  same  \v:iy, 
whether  the  dorsal  or  sciatic  variety  is 
present.  The  most  usual  method  is  that 
of  manipulation  and  rotation,  so  accurately 
worked  out  by  Bigelow.  The  patient  is 
anaesthetized,  preferably  on  a  mattress 
placed  on  the  floor.  The  leg  is  first  flexed 
on  the  thigh,  and  the  thigh  on  the  abdomen, 
the  position  of  adduction  being  still  main- 
tained, so  that  the  knee  extends  beyond  the  middle  line  of  the 
body  (Fig.  150).  This  position  is  maintained  for  some  rpoments 
with  energy,  and  then  the  limb  is  freely  circumducted  outwards, 
and  brought  rapidly  down  into  a  position  of  extension  parallel 


Fig.  150. — REnrcTioN  of 
Dorsal  Dislocation 
OF  Hir.     (Bryant.) 
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with  the  other.  Uy  this  maiKtuvif  the  tense  structures  in-^ront 
of  the  joint  sire  relaxed,  and  then  tlie  head  of  the  hone  is  made 
to  retrace  its  course  towards  the  rent  in  the  capsule,  and  finally 
(lirn  ted  upwards  into  the  ai  etahular  cavity.  These  movements  are 
tersely  summarized  in  l^igelow's  words — '  Lift  up,  heitd  out,  roll  out.' 
If  this  plan  does  not  succeed,  the  followinj,'  method  of  traction 
may  be  employed.  The  patient,  lyinf,'  on  his  hack,  is  firmly  fixed 
liy  .1  l)anda^e  or  towel  passed  over  the  pelvis  and  secured  to  two 
or  three  hooks  or  staples  driven  into  the  Hoor.  The  surgeon 
stands  over  the  patient,  whose  thigh  is  flexed  to  a  right  angle  on 
the  alniomen,  as  also  the  knet-  upon  the  thigh.  The  surgeon's 
arms  are  passed  under  the  knee  sufficiently  far  to  enable  him  to 
;,a;isp  his  own  elbows,  and  the  front  of  the  leg  is  steadied  against 
the  operator's  perineum.  Direct  and  forcible  traction  upwards  can 
r()\v  be  made,  and  this  is  often  sufficient  in  itself  to  lift  the  head  of 
the  bune  into  the  acetabulum,  if  this  is  unsuccessful,  the  move- 
mints  described  above  can  be  energetically  repeated  in  this  posi- 
tion. The  above  plans,  combined  with  the  use  of  an  anaesthetic, 
rarely  f^dl  in  reducing  a  backward  dislocation  of  the  hip,  and  hence 
txiciisiou  by  means  of  pulleys  is  rarely  called  for.  If,  however,  it  is 
needed,  traction  should  always  be  made  in  the  direction  of  the 
displaced  limb,  /.<•.,  across  the  other  thigh,  counter-extension  being 
olnained  by  a  iack-towel  passed  between  the  injured  thigh  and  the 
perineum,  and  fixed  to  a  staple  in  the  floor,  close  to  the  head  of  the 
patient,  and  on  the  side  of  the  dislocation.  When  sufficient  force 
has  been  applied,  the  surgeon  rotates  the  limb  outwards,  so  as  to 
allow  the  head  of  tlie  bone  to  once  more  slip  into  its  socket. 

3.  Thyroid  or  Obturator  Dislocation  (Fig.  151). — The  head  of 
the  bone  in  this  case  passes  downwards  through  a  rent  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  capsule,  and  its  position  is  subsequently  but 
httle  altered,  a  slight  forward  and  upward  movement  being  alone 
superadded.  The  jjiq^emoral  ligament  is  untorn,  but  the  pectineus 
;  ad  adductors  are  very  tense,  or  may  even'  be  lacerated ;  the 
lif^aiicitum  teres  is,  of  course,  ruptured.  The  head  lies  on  the 
obturator  externus  muscle,  and  can  sometimes  be  readily  detected 
in  the  perineum.  The  trochanter  is  less  prominent  than  usual, 
and,  indeed,  its  normal  position  may  be  represented  by  a  depres- 
sion. The  limb  is  slightly  abducted  and  everted,  aswell  iis 
lengt'.iened,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  2  inches,  thoiigH  thii"  is 
more  apparent  than  real.  It  is  also  flexed,  owing  to  the  tension 
of  the  ilio-psoas  muscle,  and  advanced  before  the  other,  and  with 
the  toes  pointing  outwards.  Th*'  adductor  longus  tendon  stands 
oiit  promijientjj,  and  much  pain  may  liF^xpenenced  from  pres- 
sure on  the  obturator  nerve.  If  the  patient  stands,  the  body  is 
bent  forwards,  whilst  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  if  the  dislo- 
cation remains  unreduced  the  patient  may  be  able  to  walk  without 
much  pain  or  inconvenience,  though  in  a  more  or  less  stooping 
position. 
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4.  Pubic  Dislocation  (Fig.  152). — In  this  \ariety  the  head  of 
the  bone  lies  on  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  pubes,  just  internal 
to  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  where  it  can 
be  felt  rolling  under  the  finger  on  any  movement  of  the  limb. 
The  vessels  a.e  pushed  inwards,  and  considerable  pain  may  be 
felt  down  the  linib  from  pressure  on  the  anterior  crural  nerve. 
The  ilio-femoral  ligament  is  untorn,  whilst  the  ligamentum  teres 
and  capsular  ligament  are  ruptured ;  the  small  external  rotator 
muscles,  with  the  exception  of  the  obturator  internus,  are  usually 


Fig.  151. — Dislocation  of  the  Hip 
Obturator  Variety.    (Tillmanns.) 


Fig.  152.  -  Dislocation  ok  the 
Hii'  Forwards  ;  Pumc  Variety. 
(Tillmanns.) 


torn.  There  is  marked  flattening  of  the  hip,  the  trochanter  bein<( 
approximated  to  the  middle  line  and  raised.  The  limb  is  shortened 
to  the  extent  of  i  inch,  and  there  is  considerable  abduction  and 
aversion,  so  that  the  inner  aspect  of  the  limb  looks  forwards. 
The  thigh  is  slightly  flexed  to  relax  the  ilio-psoas  muscle. 

Treatment  of  the  thyroid  and  pubic  dislocations  is  undertaken 
along  similar  lines  as  for  the  posterior  dislocations.  The  patient 
is  anaesthetized ;  the  knee  is  flexed,  as  also  the  thigh  upon  the 
abdomen,  biM.  in  a  position  of  abdi'-^iioii  ;  ciicuiuducliuii  inwards 
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Mlows  (Fig.  153),  and  on  extension  of  the  limb  the  head  again 
en  e  Vthe  Acetabulum.     The  thyroid  variety  may  sometimes  be 

educed  by  simple  upward  traction  when  the  hmb  hf  j^f "  ^^^^f 
[0  aright  angle  in  the  abducted  position,  the  unbooted  foot  being 
nliiced^against  the  pelvis  to  steady  it.  .•  „   :f 

^f  extension  by  pulleys  is  required  in  the  thyroid  dislocation  it 
is  nade  transversely  across  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  counter- 
extension  being  obtained  by  means  of  a  band  passed  round  the 
.bdomen.  Thl  limb,  at  first  in  a  position  of  abduction,  is  subse- 
n  ently  forcibly  adducted  by  drawing  the  ankle  inwards,  the 
g  nd  by  means  of  which  extension  is  being  made  acting  as  a 
fulcrum  to  lever  the  head  of  the  bone  into  the  acetabulum.     In 

the  pubic  variety  traction   is   made  downwards,  outwards,  and 

backwards,  and  the  head  of  the  bone 

drawn  into  its  socket  by  a  towel  passed 

transversely  across  the  limb. 

\fter  reduction  of  any  form  of  dislo- 
cation of  the  hip,  the  patient  should  be 

kept  in  bed_\vith  the  legs  tied  toj^er 

for  aboiiT^  fortrnght,  and  then_passive 

movement    may    be    commenced,  but 

with  considerable  caution;  voluntary 

movements  should  not  be  undertaken 

for  another  week  or  two. 

Should  the  dislocation  recur,  it  may 

be  due  to  fracture  of  the  posterior  lip 

of  the  acetabulum,  or  to  some  involun- 
tary movements  of  the  patient,  or  per- 
haps to  the  fact  that  the  displacement 

has  not    been    fully  reduced.     Under 

such   circumstances  further    attempts 

-U  replacement  should  be  undertaken,  and  subse<]uently  the  hmb 
mrst  be  kept  immobilized  for  a  longer  period  than  usual. 

Other  irregular  dislocations  of  the  hip  are  met  with  where 
the  Y-shaped  ligament  is  completely  torn  through,  so  that  he 
head  of  the  bone  is  not  restricted,  but  can  be  moved  round  the 
acetabular  cavity.     Reduction  is  usually  easy. 

Dislocation  of  the  Patella  may  occur  outwnyds,  ///jcWs,  or  cdgeuuiys. 
A  <lislocation  upwards  resulting  from  rupture  of  the  hgamentum 
patella-  is  sometimes  described,  but  it  is  scarce  y  to  be  mcluded 
in  the  same  category  as  the  others.  The  displacement  may  be 
complete  or  incomplete;  in  the  former  the  capsule  is  ah\ays 
lacerated ;  in  the  latter,  not  necessarily  so. 

The  outward  \ariety  is  much  the  commonest  on  account  ot  tne 
ol>li(iuily  of  the  limb,  and  may  result  from  muscular  action, 
especially  in  people  suffering  from  genu  valgum;  it  also  arises 
from  direct  violence.     In  either  <-a.e  it  occurs   most  commonly 
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Fic.  153.— Reduction  of  An- 
TKKiV)K  Dislocations  OF  the 
Hii'.     (Bkvant.) 
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when  the  hmb  IS  extended,  since  during  flexion  the  hone  is  more 
hrm  y  lodged    m   the    intercondyloid    notch.     When   completelv 
displaced,  it  lies  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  condyle   ^v'^th  its 
inner  margin  projecting  forwards.     In  this  situation  it  is  easily 
telt,  whilst  the  knee  appears  flattened  and  broader  than  usuil 
the  intercondyloid  notch  being  plainly  distinguishable  in  the  uoV 
tion  usually  occupied    by   the  patella.     It   is   not    unfrequentlv 
however,   incomplete,  and   then   the    inner  half  of  the  articular 
surface  of  the  patella  lies  in  contact  with  the  cartilaginous  surface 
of  the  outer  condyle,  with  its  outer  border  projecting  forward. 
Reducho,,  may  take  place  spontaneously,  but  is  usually  eff^ected  by 
manipulation.     The  thigh  is  flexed  on  the  abdomen,  and  the  knee 
extended,  so  as  to  relax  the  quadriceps,  and  then,  with  a  little 
pressure  on  its  outer  margin,  the  bone  slips  back  into  place      In 
the  incomplete  form  where  one  of  the  borders  of  the  bone  is  lod-ed 
in  tne  intercondyloid  notch,  reduction  is  sometimes  very  difficult 
and  to  eflect  it  an  open  operation  may  be  required. 

The  inward  dislocation  is  exceedingly  rare,  being  always  due 
to  direct  violence.  In  characters  and  treatment  it  is  the  exact 
con^•erse  of  those  met  with  when  the  bone  is  displaced  outward. 

A  dislocation  edgeways,  or  Vertical  Rotation  of  the  patella  is 
an  interesting  condition  in  which  the  bone  is  said  to  be  twisted 
vertically  upon  its  own  axis,  and  ex  en  to  ha\e  been  turned  com- 
piete  y  round.  The  incomplete  rotation  is  practically  identical 
with  that  just  described  as  an  incomplete  lateral  dislocation,  whilst 
the  complete  rotation  of  the  patella  must  indeed  be  a  rare  accident. 

Dislocations  of  the  Knee  may  occur  laterally,  as  also  fomm'ds  or 
backwards.  W  hen  due  to  disease  of  the  joint,  the  backward  dislo- 
cation IS  commonest  ;  but  when  arising  from  traumatic  causes, 
the  lateral  is  the  most  frequent. 

The  lateral  displacements  are  rarely  complete,  and  are  usually 
associated  with  a  certain  amount  of  rotation;  the  leg  is  partially 
tlexed.     Reduction  is  effected  without  difficulty. 

Dislocation  of  the  tibid  forwards  is  more  common  than  dis- 
placement backwards,  it  is  frequently  complete,  the  lower  end 
of  the  femur  projecting  into  the  popliteal  space,  and  compressing 
the  vessels.  The  upper  end  of  the  tibia,  carrying  with  it  the 
pa  ella,  les  in  front,  forming  a  well-marked  swelling  witii  a 
hollow  abox-e  it.  1  here  is  usually  considerable  shortening  of  tlie 
limt)  it  the  articular  surfaces  oxerlap. 

Dislocation  of  the  tibia  backwards  is  a  mud,  less  common 
accident,  and  is  more  frequently  incomplete  than  the  former  The 
signs  are  exceedingly  characteristic,  the  pressure  effects  upon  the 
popliteal  vessels  and  nerves  being  less  pronounced  chan  in  tlie 
former  case. 

Reduction  of  either  of  these  conditions  is  easily  accomplished 
by  tr.Hction  on  the  hmb,  whilst  the  thigh  is  (K^xed,  combined  with 
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"Emulation  in  order  to  guide  the  head  of  the  tibia  into  its 
Sal  Positioi  The  Uml.  must  subsequently  be  kept  at  rest  m 
cnlints  for  two  or  three  weeks.  ,,       .•       r  .; 

Csplacement  of  a  Semilunar  CartUage  {syn. :  sMuxaUon  of  th^ 
iTSmial  derangement  of  the  knee-joint)  is  a  condition  frequently 
IV  w  th  resulting  from  sprains  and  strains  of  the  joint      Inan_y 
:^    ry  m^vemr^         kn^ee,  which,  however  can  only  be  uHSTr- 
£  w^^raST^^^^b'i^^^^'  the  pressure  of  the  condyles  always 
ends  to  modify  the  position  of  the  carti  ages ;  moreover    w.h 
Se    imb  in  a  state  of  flexion,  they  are  relaxed  and  more  freely 
ovec^>le  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia  than  m  extension 
Anv tdden  strain  or  wrench,  e.g.,  turning  quickly  round  in  such 
,."Ls   as  tennis,   or   slipping   off  the  kerbstone  with  the  knee 
ben     maTle-Kd-to  this  accident.     The  internal  cartilage  is  much 
ore  Trequently  affected  than  the  external.     The  displacement 
tseff  varL  in  character;  sometimes  the  coronary  ligaments  give 
,v    allowing   the  cartilage  to  slip  outwards  from  between  the 
Seso?  inwards  into  the  joint  cavity  ;  occasional  y  the  an  erior 
Sments  may  give  way,  and  the  cartilage  doubles  over  back- 
w  ul^n  itself;  whilst  in  other  cases  it  maybe  folded  over  on 
se      inwards,  knd  may  then  fit  into  the  intercondyloid   notch. 
In  other  cases  the  cartilage  splits  either  diagonally  or  concentn- 
rillv  and  thus  becomes  thinned  and  enlarged. 

The  Symptoms  produced  by  this  accident  are  a  sudden  sicken- 
in.  oainTmuch  severity,  located  in  the  knee,  which  becornes 
Srtiillv  locked  in  a  position  of  flexion,  with  inability  to  extend. 
?^      padent  may  be  able  to  'wriggle'  his  joint  free,  or  the  limb 
It  Sn  stiff  for  some  hours,  or  even  a  day  or  two,  when 
ovement  suddenly  returns  more  or  less  spontaneously,  a  snap 
"ein'Tthe  same  time  felt  within  the  joint.     An  attack  of  sub- 
•cute   synovitis   usually  follows.     In   other   cases   the   cartilage 
enSns^out   of  place,' until  reduced   by  the   surgeon    with   or 
!,      nn    -m  inssthetic.    If  the  case  is  not  carefully  treated,  the  dis- 
tn  eii  i^H^^^^^^^^^       recur,  the  cartilage  constantly  slipping  m 
So  t  gettirigJiipEed  betwefiP.  the  bones  ;  as  time  goes  on,  this 
come    n^et^  ^asy,  owing  to  the  ligaments  of  the  joint 

becoming  relaxed  from  the  recurrent  attacks  of  synovitis.  In 
fec^  theSimb  may  pass  into  such  a  state  of  chrome  weakness  as 
to  seriously  interfere  with  the  patient  s  comtort. 

In  t°^  early  stages  it  may  be  possible  to  feel,  or  even  see  the 
proKc^bn  caused  by  a  cartilage  wh.ch  has  been  protmded  from 
Tveen "he  bones;  whilst  if  the  displacement  has  been  inwards 
owards  the  joint  aivity,  a  gap  may  be  felt  corresponding  to  its 
umnl  situation.  In  the  later  stages,  when  the  cartilage  is  oose, 
;r;;iiyS  changes  can  as  a  rule  be  detected  l-tween  U.e  attacks 
but  there  is  usually  a  spot  of  localized  pain  in  the  f  «"*  ^f  \^^ 
ioint.  corresponding  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia  fnd  possibly 
there  may  be  some    amount  ol  lateral  mobuty  of  the  leg,  and 
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even  movement  of  the  cartilage  may  be  detected  on  flexine  the 
knee. 

The  Treatment  in  the  early  stages  consists  in  replacement  of 
the  cartilage  by  manipulation.  The  limb  is  fully  flexed  and  then 
suddenly  extended,  pressure  being  applied  at  the  same  time  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  the  displaced  cartilage,  which  often  returns  into 
position  with  a  distinct  snap.  The  limb  is  subsequently  kept  at 
rest  on  a  back-splint,  and  cooling  lotions  applied  until  the  inflam- 
mation has  subsided,  and  then  is  further  immobilized  for  some 
weeks  in  plaster  of  Paris  or  water-glass,  so  as  to  allow'  the 
lacerated  ligaments  to  reunite  and  consolidate.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  six  or  eight  weeks  after  the  accident  an  elastic  knee-cap 
is  applied,  and  the  patient  again  allowed  to  move  the  joint. 

Where  the  cartilage  has  become  loose  and  is  constantly  slipping 
out  of  place,  immobilization  of  the  limb,  with  pressure  over  the 
painful  spot  by  an  elastic  knee-clip,  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Howard  Marsh,  uiay  be  useful.  Should  this  not  prove  satis- 
factory, operative  proceedings  must  be  undertaken. 

The  knee-joint  is  opened  by  an  incision  on  the  appropriate  side 
of  the  patella,  more  or  less  transverse  in  direction,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  cartilage  jiscertained.  If  of  normal  shape  and 
merely  loose  and  moveable,  it  may  be  readily  stitched  to  the 
periosteum  over  the  head  of  the  tibia,  so  as  to  keep  it  from  again 
slipping  between  the  bones ;  this  is  perhaps  best  accomplished  by 
splitting  the  cartilage  diagonally  into  two  portions,  and  securing 
each  of  these  by  two  or  three  catgut  stitches.  If,  however,  it  is 
doubled  on  itself,  or  deformed,  and  if  it  seems  impracticable  to 
efficiently  fix  it,  it  may  be  removed  ;  it  is  astonishing  how  well 
patients  get  on  after  such  an  operation.  The  greatest  care  must 
be  taken  to  maintain  asepsis,  and  no  strong  or  irritating  antiseptia 
must  be  allowed  access  to  the  joint  ca\ity,  which  is  closed  by  c 
series  of  buried  sutures,  dealing  in  order  with  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, the  capsule,  the  superjacent  tendinous  tissues,  and,  rinally, 
the  skin.  It  is  advisable  to  drain  the  joint  for  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours,  and,  as  an  additional  precaution  against  infec- 
tion, it  i-iay  be  well  to  immunize  the  patient  by  preparatory 
injections  of  antistreptococcic  serum. 

Dislocations  of  the  Ankle-joint  may  occur  in  the  following 
directions:  otitwai'ds,  iiiwcnds,  hackhmrds,  forK'ayds,a.\\d  upwards,  this 
being  the  order  of  their  frequency.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
head  of  the  astragalus  is  wedged  like  a  block  into  the  cavity 
formed  by  the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  it  can  be  readily 
appreciated  that  fractures  of  these  bones  are  fretjuently  met  with 
as  complications. 

The  lateral  dislocations  are  in  reality  fracture-dislocations,  and 
have  been  already  described  in  the  chapter  on  fractures  (d.  ±2x). 
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fr(;iit  than  behind,  dislocation  of  the  foot  backwards  is  a  more 
(oninion  accident  than  displacement  forwards.  It  results  from 
fulls  on  the  feet  whilst  running  or  jumping,  or  by  sudden 
violence  applied  to  the  limb  when  the  foot  is  fixed.  One  or  both 
malleoli  are  always  fractured,  and  the  articular  surface  of  the 
astragalus  is  thrown  behind  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia.  The  heel 
projects  unduly  backwards  and  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  usually 
rests  upon  the  neck  of  the  astragalus,  the  scaphoid,  or  even  the 
cuneiform  bones. 

Dislocation  forwards  is  very  uncommon,  and  may  occur  without 
any  associated  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  leg.  The  foot  is 
apparently  lengthened,  and  the  tibia  rests  upon  the  posterior  part 
oi  the  upper  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  behind  the  astragalus.  The 
prominence  of  the  heel  and  of  the  tendo  Achillis  is  lost,  and  the 
normal  depression  in  front  of  the  latter  structure  is  occupied  by 
the  lower  ends  of  the  bones  of  the  leg. 

The  tycatmcnt  of  antero-posterior  dislocations  consists  in  reduc- 
tion by  traction.  The  leg  is  flexed  upon  the  thigh,  so  as  to  relax 
the  tendo  Achillis,  and,  if  necessary,  this  structure  may  be  sul)- 
cutaneously  divided.  Once  replaced,  the  joint  is  put  up  in  a  pair 
of  Cline's  side-splints,  care  being  taken  to  ascertain  that  the  foot 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  leg,  and  that  the  articular  surfaces  of  the 
astragalus  and  tibia  are  exactly  in  apposition,  thus  preventing  any 
displacement  of  the  heel  backwards  or  forwards.  \  Roughton's 
splint  — J.i-.,  an  external  splint  with  a  sole-piece — may  also  lie  used 
with  advantage. 

A  dislocation  upwards  lias  been  described  in  which  the  astra- 
};alus,  together  with  the  foot,  is  carried 
up  between  the  tibia  and  fibula.  To 
allow  of  such,  the  inferior  tibio-hbul.'ir 
ligament  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
interosseus  ligament  musi  have  been 
rup*^ured.  Impracticable  as  such  an 
accident  appears,  competent  observers 
maintain  that  they  have  met  with  it. 
The  displacement  is  very  marked,  and 
the  character  of  the  lesion  very  evident. 

Dislocations  of  the  Astragalus  alone 

are  by  no  means  common,  although 

their  distinguishing  features  are  well 

recognised.     They  consist  in  a  partial 

or  complete  detachment  of  the  bone 

from  all  its  normal  connections,  both    j.-j, 

to  the  bones  oi  the   leg  and  of   the 

foot,  and  its  d"spl;i.>  cment  from  under 

the  tibio-filnilai  aich.     It  may  travel  Ixickhuuds  or  forwards  with 

or  witiiout  lateral  rotation. 
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Dislocation  forwards  (Fig.  154)  is  much  the  more  common 
variety,  although  it  is  usually  associated  with  partial  rotation,  the 
displacement  occurring  more  frequently  outwards  than  inwards. 
When  complete,  the  bone  is  entirely  detached  from  its  connections 
with  the  OS  calcis,  scaphoid,  and  i)ones  of  the  leg,  and  lies  upon 
the  upper  surface  of  the  scaphoid  and  cuneiform  bones,  tensely 
stretching  the  skin  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  over  it,  or  even 
perhaps  bursting  it.  The  limb  becomes  shortened,  and  the 
malleoli  approximated  to  the  sole. 

In  the  incomplete  variety,  the  head  of  the  astragalus  rests  either 
upon  the  scaphoid  on  the  inner  side,  or  the  cuboid  on  the  outer. 
The  lower  end  of  the  tibia  restf-  on  the  posterior  half  of  the 
articular  surface,  whilst  when  tlie  displacement  is  complete  it 
lies  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  os  calcis. 

Dislocation  backwards  is  almost  always  complete,  and  may  or 
may  not  be  associated  with  rotation  of  the  bone,  which  can 
easily  be  felt  between  the  tendo  Achillis  and  the  malleoli. 

Treatment. — Reduction  is  only  possible  in  the  incomplete  forms 
of  dislocation.  Manipulation  after  relaxation  of  the  muscles  by 
position,  or  a  subcutaneous  division  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  may  be 
successful.  The  patient  is  anaesthetized,  the  knee  flexed,  and 
traction  upon  the  foot  established,  so  as  to  enable  the  surgeon  to 
apply  pressure  in  a  suitable  direction.  In  the  complete  form  of 
dislocation,  it  is  usually  impracticable  to  accomplish  reduction, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  os  calcis  is  drawn  up  into  contact  with 
the  tyialleolar  arch.  In  such  cases  manipulation  is  useless,  and 
excision  of  the  bone  is  the  best  method  to  adopt.  Comparatively 
little  impairment  in  the  function  of  the  foot  results  from  this 
operation. 

Subastragaloid  Dislocation.  -By  this  term  is  meant  a  displace- 
ment of  all  the  bones  of  the  foot  from  below  the  astragalus,  whicli 
retains  its  normal  position  between  the  malleoli.  The  interosseous 
and  other  ligaments  passin?^  from  the  astragalus  and  malleoli  to 
the  tarsal  bones  are  necess-rily  ruptured.  The  cause  of  this,  as 
of  other  dislocations  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  some  violent  strain 
or  wrench  of  the  foot. 

Displacement  of  the  foot  may  occur  either  forwards  or  back- 
wards, but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  either  barkh'tirds  and 
inwards  or  backwards  end  011  f wards.  The  luxation  is  rarely  complete 
as  regards  the  calcauv^o-astragaloid  joint,  but  the  articular  surfiices 
of  the  head  of  the  astragalus  and  scaphoid  are  completely  separated, 
the  former  structure  Jving  on  the  doisal  surface  of  the  latter  bone. 
The  foot  is  greatly  deformed,  the  anterior  portion  being  shortened, 
the  heel  projecting,  and  tiie  loes  pointing  dov.nwards.  The  iiead 
of  the  astragalus  is  very  evident,  forming  a  rounded  globular 
swelling  under  the  tense  skin. 

In  the  inward  displacements,  the  foot  is  somewhat  inverted, 
so  that  the  outer  maiieoius  is  uuduly  proiuiueal,  and  the  iuuei 
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malleolus  is  lost  in  a  deep  depression  caused  by  the  lateral  dis- 
placement of  the  OS  calcis ;  the  foot  is  thus  in  a  position  somewhat 
simulating  talipes  equino-varus.  In  rhe  outward  dislocations, 
the  foot  is  somewhat  everted,  the  inner  malleolus  prominent,  and 
tlie  outer  buried,  a  position  of  talipes  equino-valgus  being  thus 
assumed.  In  both  forms  the  tendo  Achillis  is  curved,  with  its 
concavity  towards  the  displacement.  The  Treatment  consists  in 
reduction  by  manipulation,  which  is  sometimes  readily  accom- 
plished, but  may  at  others  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty, 
probably  from  the  tibial  tendons  becoming  hitched  around  the 
neck  of  the  astragalus.  Section  of  the  tendo  Achillis  may  be 
sometimes  needed. 

The  other  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones  are  occasionally  dis- 
placed, as  also  the  phalanges,  but  these  lesions  require  no  special 
notice. 
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HEAD    INJURIES. 


Injuries  of  the  Scalp. 

Wounds  of  tlie  scalp  art-  produced  cither  by  sliarp  or  blunt 
instrutnents,  by  falls  on  the  head,  or  by  },nuislu)t  injuries.  l-Vom 
the  tenseness  of  the  scalp  over  the  cranium,  it  often  happens 
that  a  blunt  weapon,  such  as  a  policeman's  truncheon,  will  cause 
a  wound  as  cleanly  cut  as  if  it  had  been  made  with  a  sharp  in- 
strument. The  depth  to  which  the  injury  extends  is  a  most  im- 
portant element  in  these  cases,  and,  so  lonjj;  as  it  is  limited  to 
those  parts  superficial  to  the  occipito-frontalis  aponeurosis,  but 
little  harm  is  done  ;  if,  however,  the  layer  of  loose  cellular  tissue 
between  the  aponeurosis  and  the  pericranium  is  opened  up  and 
infected,  septic  celhditis  (p.  96)  of  a  most  virulent  type  is  likely 
to  ensue,  and  even  fatal  consecpiences  result.  The  superficial 
extent  of  the  wounds  is  a  matter  of  little  moment,  since  the 
vascular  supply  is  so  good  that  slouf^hinj^f  is  uncommon  ;  a  large 
portion  of  the  scalp  may  be  torn  up  and  liruised,  and  yet,  if  it  is 
carefully  washed  and  rendereil  aseptic,  there  is  every  probability 
of  its  retaininj;  its  \itality. 

The  Treatment  of  scalp  wounds  is  conducted  on  exactly  the 
same  lines  as  that  of  wounds  elsewhere;  that  is  to  say,  after 
efficient  purification  they  may  be  stitched  up,  provision  being 
made  for  drainage,  if  necessary.  The  hair  should  be  previously 
cut  away  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound,  and  an  antiseptic 
dressing  applied.  Ha-morrhage  from  tiie  scalp  may  be  severe, 
owing  to  the  division  of  some  of  the  large  arterial  branches; 
it  is  dealt  with  according  to  the  general  rules  of  surgery. 

Contusions  of  the  scalp  may  occur  without  solution  of  continuity 
of  the  surface,  and  result  in  the  formation  of  bruises  or  ha'ma- 
tomata.  A  similar  condition  is  found  in  new-born  infants  ;  tiiey 
are  due  cither  to  pressure  or  injury  to  the  head  during  its  passage 
through  the  mother's  pelvis,  or  to  the  compression  of  obstetric 
instruments.  Three  varieties  of  the  so-called  cephal-Juniiatoma 
have  been  described,  viz. :  [a)  the  Superficial,  which,  confined  to 
the  dense  subcut.rneous  tissue,  is  necessarily  small  and  limited; 
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(h)   the    Svhaponeurotk,    occupyinf<    the    loose    tissue    under    the 
aponeurosis,  and  only  limited  by  the  attachments  of  this  structure. 
1 1  Ibrms  a  large,  soft,  fluctuating  swelling,  upon  which  the  scalp 
app<^!irs   to    float,    and    bags   down    over    the    eyes    or    occiput. 
Considerable  bruising  of  the  eyelids  is  often   present,     (r)  The 
Suhpcricraiml  is  limited  by  the  pericranium   dipping  down  into 
the  sutures  around  the  bone  with  which  it  is  connected.     Most 
conimonly  it  forms  over  one  of  the  parietal  bones,  presenting  a 
soft,  fluctuating  swelling,  which  soon  gains  an  indurated  margin 
owing  to  a  deposit  of  fibrin,  and  in  this  condition  may  simulate  a 
depressed  fracture  of  the  skull,  inasnuich  as  the  cup-like  fluid  centre 
allows  the  finger  to  sink  in  and  touch  bone  below.     It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  recognise,  however,  since  the  indurated  margin  can  be 
readily  indented  by  the  finger,  whilst  the  edge  is  definitely  raised 
above  the  surface  of  the  cranium,  and  hence  the  sensation  of 
depression  of  bone  felt  through  the  fluid  is  only  apparent.     Trcat- 
„,(,„/. — All  that  is  required  is  the  application  of  evaporating  and 
cooling  lotions.     There  is  hardly  ever  any  need  to  lay  open  or 
drain  these  swellings.  _  _ 

Traumatic  Oephal-hydrocele  is  the  name  given  to  a  rare  condition 
following  head  injuries,  especially  in  children.  It  is  characterized 
by  the  formation  of  a  fluid  swelling  under  the  scalp,  which  pulsates 
synchronously  with  the  heart-beat,  and  has  a  definite  impulse  on 
any  expiratory  effort ;  it  varies  in  size  from  time  to  time,  and  is 
sometimes  partially  reducible.  It  contains  cerebro-spinal  fluid, 
and  is  due  to  a  simple  fracture  of  the  vault,  laying  open  either 
one  of  the  lateral  ventricles  or  the  subarachnoid  cavity.  In  one 
case  it  was  proved  on  operation  to  be  in  connection  with  an 
arachnoid  cyst,  due  to  a  localized  subarachnoid  ha;morrhage. 
Probably  it  is  wise  to  leave  this  condition  studiously  alone, 
although,  if  one  could  be  tolerably  certain  that  the  ventricle  was 
not  affected,  it  might  be  laid  open  and  drained. 

Injuries  to  the  Cranial  Bones. 

Contusions  of  the  Cranial  Bones  apart  from  fracture  may  lead  to 
results  which  are  most  seiious.  i.  Many  of  the  inflammatory 
conditions  of  bone  described  elsewhere  may  be  lighted  up ;  e.g.,  if 
the  patient  is  in  a  condition  of  low  germicidal  power,  acute  osteo- 
myelitis may  follow,  associated  with  pya-mia  from  thrombosis  of 
the  large  veins  of  the  diploe,  or  chronic  and  sclerosing  osteitis 
and  periostitis  may  supervene  with  overgrowth  of  the  bone,  local 
or  diffuse.  Syphilitic  or  tubercular  manifestations  may  be  similarly 
lighted  up  if  the  patient  is  the  subject  of  either  of  these  diseases 
(s^e  Chapter  XXI.).  In  their  treatment  puL>  must  be  evacuated, 
necrosed  fragments  removed,  and,  if  pyaemia  arise  from  diploic 
infection,  the  outer  table  should  be  remo\ed,  and  the  sloughing 
dipluu  scraped  away  and  purified.     2.  In  addition  to  such  osseous 
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conditions,  pus  may  form  within  the  cranium  outside  the  dura 
mater  {suhcnvtia!  abscess,  p.  484),  ;ind  m-ressitate  trephinin/^'.  The 
dura  mater  may  also  be  detached  by  a  simple  contusion,  leading  to 
meningeal  hu'morrhage  (p.  475).  3.  Any  of  the  cerebral  lesions 
detailed  hereafter  may  be  produced,  so  that  contusions  of  the 
(  ranium  must  never  be  treated  lightly,  even  when  they  are  asso- 
ciated with  unbroken  skin  ;  much  more  so,  then,  are  they  serious 
when  they  are  compound,  sepsis  being  thereby  readily  admitted. 

Fractures  of  the  Skull.— These  may  be  described  for  convenience 
under  the  following'  headings:  Fissured  Fyacttives  of  the  Vault; 
Fractures  of  the  Bate  (usually  fissured) ;  and  Depressed  or  Punctured 
Fractures. 
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I.  Fissured  Fractures  of  the  Vault  are  always  due  to  external 
violence,  direct  or  indirect.  In  the  former  case  the  skull  first  yields 
at  the  injured  spot,  but  a  fissure  may  extend  from  it  for  some 
distance ;  in  the  latter  the  fracture  results  from  the  yielding  of 
the  skull  when  compressed  beyond  its  natural  limits  of  elasticity, 

A  simple  fissure  gives  rise  to  no  symptoms  indicating  its  pre- 
sence with  certainty.  There  may  be  some  amount  of  superficial 
ecchymosis  together  with  concussion  of  the  brain,  but  nothintr 
more  definite.  When  compound  the  line  of  fracture  may  be  seen 
as  a  red  streak,  or  even  felt  with  the  finger  as  an  irregular  rid'-^e. 
It  may  consist  of  a  mere  longitudinal  fissure,  or  may  be  starred ; 
if  uncomplicated  with  other  injuries  it  is  of  but  little  importance, 
and  needs  nothing  beyond  general  treatment — of  course,  the 
greatest  care  being  taken  to  ensure  asepsis.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, an  osseous  growth  may  form  from  protuberant  ''alius  on  the 
internal  aspect  of  the  cranium  at  the  site  of  fracture,  and  give  rise 
to  traumatic  epilepsy  (p.  497). 

II.  Fractures  of  the  Base  of  the  Skull  are  almost  always 
fissured,  only  occasionally  punctured  or  depressed.  They  con- 
stitute a  most  serious  and  important  form  of  head  injuries. 

Causes.  —  There  are  three  main  conditions  on  which  they 
depend,  (a)  Violence  may  he  directed  to  the  vertex  or  to  some  part  of 
the  cranial  convexity,  as  from  a  blow  or  fall  upon  a  hard  substance. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as  to  how  a  fall  on 
the  vertex  causes  fracture  of  the  base.  The  old  idea  of  contre- 
coup,  i.e.,  that  the  force  was  transmitted  from  one  side  of  the 
skull  to  the  other,  producing  a  fracture,  may  be  decently  buried 
and  forgotten,  whilst  two  main  theories  still  hold  the  field,  each 
being  probably  responsible  for  a  certain  number  of  cases,  (i.) 
Aran's  theory  of  irradiation  maintains  that  a  fracture  of  the  base  is 
always  due  to  direct  extension  of  the  fissure  from  the  injured  vertex, 
an  explanation  probably  quite  true  in  many  cases,  but  insufficient 
to  explain  all.     (ii.)  A  more  recent  idea,  known  as  the  bursting  or 
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coiiipyfssion  thcoyy,  is  Inised  on  the  fact  that  the  cranium  is  not  a 
solid  and  totally  unimpressionable  body,  but  is  highly  elastic,  as 
lias  been  proved  by  the  observation  that  hairs  and  pieces  of  skin 
h;ut'  been  found  nipped  in  a  simple  fissured  fracture  of  the  vault, 
which  had  evidently  gaped  open  and  closed  again.     Severe  com- 
pression, as  by  a  fall  on  the  vertex,  will  necessarily  diminish  the 
diameter  of  the  skull  along  the  axis  of  greatest  pressure,  making 
it  bulge  in  other  diameters  ;  and  at  the  spot  of  -reatest  distension 
tlie  bone  gives  way.     The  direction  of  fractures  of  the  base  pro- 
duced experimentally  is  given  by  Messerer  as  evidence  in  favour 
of  this  theory.     Thus,  it  is  claimed  that  the  line  of  fracture  is  at 
riglit  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  force  ;  antero-posterior  violence 
produces  a  transverse  fracture,  and  lateral  compression  leads  to  a 
longitudinal  fissure.     Speaking  generally,  this  is  probably  true, 
allowing   for  modifications   due   to   the   irregular    thickness  and 
density  of  the  bony  walls,  and  for  the  intervention   of  sutures. 
Some  authors,  however,  maintain  that  the  lines  of  fracture  run 
in  exactly  the  opposite  direction — ihat  is,  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  the  compressing  force,     {h)  Direct  injuyy  to  the   base  of  the 
skull  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  a  certain  number  of  fractures, 
and  some  of  these  are  depressed,  and  not  fissured,  in  character. 
Thus,  the  point  of  an  umbrella  or  stick  may  be  thrust  through  the 
upper  wall  of  the  orbit,  or  up  the  nose  through  the  cribriform 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  ;    the  condyle  of   the  jaw   may  be  driven 
through  the  glenoid  cavity  into  the  middle  fossa  by  a  blow  on  the 
chin  ;  direct  injury  from  a  fall  or  a  stab  may  penetrate  the  occipital 
hone,  whilst  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  mouth  is  another  illustration 
of  this  kind  of  injury,     (c)  The  impact  or  resistance  of  the  verte- 
bral column  af^ainst  the  occipital  condyles  produces  fractures  in  the 
posterior  fossa  which  radiate    from   the  foramen   magnum,   and 
may  even  occasion  a  ring-shaped  fracture  around  it  (Fig.   135). 
They  result  from  falling  on  the  vertex  into  a  soft  mass,  e.g.,  a 
bale  of  wool,  or  by  alighting  from  a  height  on  the  heels  or  nates. 

The  fracture  may  run  in  any  direction,  longitudinal,  ol)lique, 
transverse,  etc.,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  compressing  or 
fracturing  force,  and  it  may  involve  any  part  of  the  base,  either 
being  limited  to  one  of  the  fossa'  or  involving  all  ;  most  tend  to 
follow  the  sutural  lines  in  part,  but  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  even  the  dense  petrous  bone  traversed  by  a  fissure  (Fig.  156). 
Naturally,  transverse  fractures  tend  to  be  limited  to  one  of  the 
fossa\  whilst  a  longitudinal  fissure  may  involve  them  all. 

Some  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull  are  simple  in  nature, 
but  the  majority  are  compound.  In  the  anterior  fossa  the  fissure 
extends  through  the  cribriform  plate  and  nasal  mucosa,  and  then 
lavs  open  the  nose  ;  or  a  communication  may  be  established  with 
the  external  air  through  a  penetrating  wound  in  the  orbit,  or 
through  the  ethmoidal  or  sphenoidal  sinuses.  In  the  middle  fossa 
a  fracture  through  the  base  of  the  sphenoid  opens  the  roof  of  the 
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naso-pharynx,  or  the  fracture  may  involve  the  tympanic  cavity 
In  the  posterior  fossa  the  basi-occipital  may  be  broken,  and  the 
naso-pharynx  again  opened,  although  the  fracture  here  is  more 
commonly  simple. 

Fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  though  exceedingly  serious 
are  by  no  means  necessarily  fatal,  and,  indeed,  during  the  last 
twenty  years  or  more  the  statistics  have  immensely  improved,  owine 
to  the  use  of  antiseptic  precautions.  The  main  dangers  to  be  appre 
hended  are :  (i.)  Damage  to  the  base  of  the  brain,  including  the 
pons  and  medulla,  especially  in  cases  where  the  foramen  magnum 
IS  splintered  from  the  impact  of  the  spine  against  the  condyles  • 
(11.)  haemorrhage  arising  either  from  the  venous  siruses  or  from 
the  meningeal  or  cerebral  arteries;   and  (iii.)  septic  meningitis 


F'G- 155- — Fracture  of  the  Base  of  the 
Skull  from  Force  acting  against  the 
Occipital  Condyles,  and  producing 
almost  an  Annular  Fracture  around 
THE  Foramen  Magnum.    (Tillmanns.) 


Fig.  156.  —Transverse  Frac- 
ture across  the  Base  of 
THE  Skull. 


due  to  the  fact  that  the  injury  not  only  fractures  the  bones,  but 
also  lays  open  the  dura  mater,  a  serious  addition  to  a  compound 
fracture. 

The  Signs  of  a  fractured  base  are  exceedingly  equivocal,  and  it 
is  often  only  by  a  consideration  of  the  whole  picture  that  a 
certain  diagnosis  can  be  attained.  For  convenience  they  may 
be  arranged  under  four  heads  : 

I.  Signs  of  severe  cerebral  mischief,  such  as  is  indicated  by  con- 
cussion of  the  brain  and  prolonged  unconsciousness.  This  is, 
however,  by  no  means  always  present ;  thus,  in  a  case  we  had  in 
hospital  a  few  years  back,  the  patient  was  capable  of  going  about 
his  work  for  ten  days  after  the  accident. 
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2.  HaiHorrhage  manifests  itself  in  various  directions,  according 
to  the  situation  of  the  fracture. 

In  the  anterior  fossa  there  may  be  free  bleeding  from  the  nose, 
owing  to  the  fracture  extending  through  the  cribriform  plate  of 
the  ethmoid ;  but  a  portion  of  the  blood  may  pass  backwards 
into  the  pharynx,  and,  being  swallowed,  is  perhaps  subsequently 
Aomited.  More  often,  however,  the  line  of  fracture  runs  across 
the  roof  of  the  orbit,  causing  escape  of  blood  into  the  areolar 
tissue  of  this  ca\  ity.  The  ecchymosis  shows  itself  as  a  gradu- 
ally-developing subcutaneous  distension,  involving  the  lower  lid, 
bluish-purple  in  colour  at  first,  but  passing  later  through  the 
other  stages  of  a  bruise ;  there  is  probably  no  contusion  of  the 
skin,  as  in  the  ordinary  black  eye,  which  is  at  first  reddish-purple ; 
the  ocular  conjunctiva  is  considerably  involved,  but  the  effusion 
rarely  extends  above  the  cornea.  The  bleeding  usually  arises 
from  laceration  of  the  dura  mater  and  bone,  but,  when  abundant, 
may  come  from  the  cavernous  sinus,  and  the  eye  may  then  be 
pushed  forwards  (proptosis) ;  in  some  cases  pulsation  is  to  be  felt 
within  the  orbit,  and  then  a  traumatic  orbital  aneurism  or  aneu- 
rismal  varix  is  probably  present. 

In  the  middle  fossa  the  blood  may  enter  the  nose  or  mouth, 
a  part  being  swallowed,  but  more  commonlY.it  escape  frorn  the 
ears.  It  may  be  abundant,  and  then  probably  comes  from  one  of 
tlie  vascular  channels  at  the  base  of  the  brain  ;  or  it  may  be  only 
slight  in  amount  and  of  short  duration,  a  condition  which  may  be 
induced  by  any  of  the  following  lesions,  as  well  as  by  a  fractured 
base,  viz.  :  (a)  A  simple  rupture  of  the  membrana  tympani ; 
(b)  separation  of  the  cartilage  of  the  pinna,  with  tearing  of  the 
lining  of  the  external  meatus  ;  (c)  fracture  of  the  anterior  and 
lower  part  of  the  tympanic  plate,  as  by  a  blow  on  the  jaw,  which 
drives  the  condyle  forcibly  against  it. 

In  the  posterior  fossa  the  bleeding  is  usually  subcutaneous, 
showing  itself  around  the  mastoid  process,  and  extending  down- 
wards amongst  the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 

3.  Discharge  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  is  an  indication  that  a  com- 
munication exists  with  the  subdural  space.  The  fluid  may  be 
discharged  from  one  or  both  ears,  but  has  been  met  with  coming 
from  the  nose  or  cranial  vault ;  when  from  the  ear,  the  dura  mater 
has  probably  been  laid  open  through  the__£rolon^a^n_\vhich 
accompanies^the  ajaditory^  nerve^  in  the  "internal  meatus  by  a 
fracture  traversing'  the  petrous  bone.  It  is  watery  and  limpid  in 
character,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1005,  slightly  alkaline, 
and  containing  a  fair  quantity  of  chloride  oTsodium,  with  traces 
of  albumin,  and  of  a  substance  known  as  pyrocatechin,  which 
reacts  in  the  same  way  as  grape  sugar  with  Fehling's  solution. 
At  first  it  may  be  slightly  blood-stained,  but  this  soon  ceases, 
the  fluid  becoming  quite  clear.  The  amount  discharged  may  be 
small,  but   not  unfrequently  it  comes  away  in  large  quantities, 
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soaking  the  pillow  and  dressings,  and,  indeed,  can  sometimes  'ne 
caught  m  a  test-tube  as  it  trickles  from  the  meatus.  As  a  rule 
the  flow  commences  soon  after  the  injury,  and  quickly  ceases  • 
but  a  few  years  back  a  curious  case  occurred,  undertBeTare 
of  Lord  Lister  at  King's  College  Hospital,  of  a  man  who  had 
fallen  backwards  off  a  high  bed  on  to  his  occiput ;  he  was 
temporarily  stunned,  but  returned  to  bed,  and,  on  awaking  the 
next  morning,  found  that  both  eyes  were  black.  He  continued 
work  for  some  days,  complaining,  however,  of  headache,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  of  earache,  which  grew  worse  and  worse 
until  relieved  by  something  giving  way  in  his  left  ear.  This  was 
followed  by  a  copious  discharge  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  which  was 
mamtamed  for  some  time,  and  from  the  after-history  there  can  he 
no  doubt  that  it  was  due  to  a  fractured  base. 

4.  Lesions  of  the  nerves  issuing  from  the  base  of  the  skull  are 
occasionally  seen.  For  symptoms,  etc.,  see  Chapter  XH.  The 
nerve  most  commonly  involved  is  the  facial,  as  it  passes  through 
the  aqueductus  Fallopii,  and  paralysis  of  this  nerve  may  result 
either  immediately,  or  more  often  about  the  second  or  third  week 
aiklJhe  injury^isapgearing  in  about  a  month,"and  thenevufentiy 
due  to  its  impficatlon  in  the  callus.  A  certain  amount  of  deafness 
is  often  associated  with  it;  from  injury  to  the  portio  mollis. 

The  Prognosis  of  fractured  base  has  much  improved  during 
recent  years,  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  antiseptics  to  the 
auditory  meatus,  thereby  preventing  the  occurrence  of  sepsis 
within  the  meninges.  If  the  patient  escapes  death  from  cerebral 
complications,  the  bones  of  the  skull  unite  rapidly,  and  a  good 
result  may  be  expected,  although  troublesome  sequelae  may  follow, 
from  the  injury  sustained  by  nerves  or  vessels,  or  their  compression 
in  callus  or  new  bone. 

Treatment.— Seeing  that  the  chief  danger  to  the  patient  arises 
from  septic  contamination  of  the  meninges,  the  greatest  care  must 
be  directed  towards  preventing  decomposition  of  the  discharges. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  apply  dressings  to  the  naso- 
pharynx, or  even  to  thoroughly  wash  it  out  with  antiseptics,  and 
the  only  satisfaction  about  such  cases  is  that  the  rarity  of  the  loss 
of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  suggests  that  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
are  not  very  ofteri  damaged  in  that  situation,  whilst  it  has  also 
been  shown  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  upper  part  of  the 
nasal  cavity  is  aseptic.  With  the  ear,  however,  things  are  very 
different ;  the  meatus  should  be  well  syringed  with  carbolic  lotion 
(i  in  20),  and  plugged  with  some  efficient  dressing,  a  large  pad  of 
the  same  being  bandaged  over  the  affected  side  of  the  head.  This 
must  be  replaced  as  often  as  necessary.  Beyond  this,  the  treat- 
ment of  fractured  base  is  directed  to  the  cerebral  condition,  and 
does  not  differ  from  that  usually  applied  to  head  injuries,  viz.,  cold 
to  the  shaved  head  (preferably  by  means  of  Leiter's  tubes),  a 
smart  calomel  purge,  low  diet,  and  absolute  quiet  in  a  dark  room. 
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The  patient  should  be  kept  from  going  about  his  work  for  at  least 

six  weeks. 

ill.  Depressed  and  Punctured  Fractures  usually  involve  the 
vault  of  the  cranium,  and  are  due  to  direct  violence,  either  from 
a  fall  or  blovv,  causing  a  simple  or  compound  fracture,  or  from  a 
penetrating  injury  occasioning  a  punctured  fracture.  Usually 
there  is  in  both  cases  a  considerable  amount  uf  comminution. 

It  is  quite  possible  for  the  outer  table  to  be  broken  and  depressed, 
witliont  any  injury  to  the  inner,  where  an  air  cavity  exists  m  the 
lione,  or  where  the  diploe  is  very  thick ;  thus,  the  bone  may  be 
driven  in  over  the  frontal  sinus  without  injury  to  its  inner  wall, 
or  the  mastoid  may  be  similarly  affected.  The  inner  table  has 
lieen  known  to  be  fractured,  and  fragments  even  separated,  as  a 
result  of  depression  with  simple  bending  of  the  outer  table ;  this 
rarely  occurs  in  adults,  but  is  not  uncommon  in  children.  Amongst 
the  latter,  it  is  also  possible  for  a  considerable  depression  to  be 
met  with  without  any  fracture  even  of  the  inner  table. 

More  usually  both  inner  and  outer  tables  are  involved,  and 
where  such  is  due  to  force  reaching  it  from  without,  the  inner 
tal)le  is  always  more  damaged  than  the  outer,  especially  in  the 
punctured  variety  (Fig.  157,  A  and  B).  Where,  however,  the 
force  is  applied  from  within,  as  when  a  bullet  has  traveut  1 
the  brain,  the  outer  table  suffers  more  than  the  inner.  The 
causes  of  this  condition  are  the  same,  from  whichever  side  the 
force  comes  ;  we  shall,  however,  only  discuss  the  case  of  a  wound 
coining  from  without,  (a)  The  inner  table  is  less  supported  than 
the  outer,  having  merely  the  soft  brain  and  aura  mater  within  ; 
and  hence,  just  as  a  nail  driven  through  an  unsupported  piece  of 
wood  causes  ripping  up  of  its  under  surface,  so  the  inner  table 
becomes  extensively  splintered,  (b)  The  loss  of  momentum  of 
the  fracturing  body  will  assist  this  ;  the  greater  the  momentum  of 
a  bullet,  the  more  cleanly  it  cuts,  a  smaller  momentum  breaking 
or  splintering  rather  than  cutting ;  of  course,  a  considerable  amount 
of  force  is  expended  in  penetrating  the  outer  table,  (c)  The  debris 
caused  by  the  injury  to  the  outer  table  will  add  to  the  bulk  of 
the  penetrating  body,  and  its  wedge-like  action  still  further  in- 
creases the  injury  to  the  inner  table,  (d)  All  force  tends  to  radiate 
and  diffuse  itself  from  the  spot  struck,  and  hence,  if  the  outer 
table  is  first  injured,  the  force  will  be  felt  over  a  wider  area  of  the 
inner  table. 

The  Symptoms  and  Signs  arising  from  a  depressed  fracture  vary 
widely  in  their  nature,  and  are  partly  due  to  the  injury  inflicted 
on  the  bone,  partly  to  that  sustained  by  the  brain,  whilst  the 
septicity  or  not  of  the  wound  is  of  the  gravest  significance. 

Locally,  when  an  external  wound  is  present,  one  sees  blood  or 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  escaping,  or  even  brain-substance  protruding. 
The  damage  to  the  bone  may  be  seen  or  felt,  and  the  extent  of 
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Vui    157.     r)KrKKssKn  I'uactuku  ok  Skull  seen  from  Without  and  from 
Within      (From  Specimen  in  King's  College  Museum.) 

the  depression  or  coniniimition  ascertained.  Wlien  tliere  is  no 
external  wound,  a  luvinatonia  of  variable  size  forms  under  the 
scalp,  more  or   less  obscurinjj;  the  fracture.      The  character  of 
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the  lesion  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  from  a  prog- 
nostic point  of  view.  When  the  bone  shelves  evenly  in  all 
(liiections,  a.  pond-  or  sancey-shaped  fracture  is  said  to  be  present, 
iiiul  such  is  tolerably  amenable  to  treatment ;  when,  however,  the 
depression  is  sudden  and  complete,  the  detached  portion  lying 
Iwilow  tlie  level  of  the  rest  of  the  bone,  it  is  termed  a  gutter-shaped 
fracture,  and  the  prognosis  is  increasingly  grave.  The  two 
varieties  may,  however,  be  associated.  Necessarily,  considerable 
variations  are  met  with  in  this  type  of  fracture,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  injury  by  means  of  which  it  was  inflicted.  Thus, 
if  it  is  due  to  a  fall  on  the  vertex,  there  is  often  a  ragged,  ir- 
r('j,nilar  scalp-wound,  through  which  the  depression  can  be  seen 
or^felt ;  if  it  is  due  to  the  puncture  of  a  sharp  tool,  such  as  a  pick- 
axe, there  is  only  a  small  external  opening  corresponding  to  the 
hole  in  the  skull,  in  which  the  point  of  the  instrument  may  be 
found  embedded.  A  sabre-wound  or  cut  produces  a  clean  incision 
tlirough  the  scalp,  together  with  a  linear  groove  in  the  skull, 
perhaps  somewhat  bevelled,  which  may  or  may  not  penetrate  its 
wliole  thickness. 

Gunshot  inJHvies  of  the  skull  manifest  any  degree  of  severity, 
according  to  the  velocity  and  angle  of  incidence  of  the  projectile. 
A  non-penetrating  wound  produces  either  a  severe  localized  con- 
tusion or  a  depression  with  or  without  comminution.  If,  however, 
a  modern  conical  bullet,  travelling  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  strikes 
the  skull,  it  will  probably  penetrate,  and  possibly  may  traverse 
both  sides,  and  thus  escape.  The  apertures  of  entry  and  exit  are 
not  necessarily  large,  although  the  latter  is  very  likely  to  be  more 
obvious;  but  considerable  additional  mischief  in  the  shape  of 
fissures  extending  widely  through  the  skull  is  induced  by  the 
explosive  effect  of  the  bullet  passing  through  the  brain.  It  has 
been  known  for  some  time,  and  the  point  has  been  recently  em- 
phasized by  Professor  Horsley,  that  if  a  bullet  traverses  a  dry 
and  empty  skull  but  little  harm  resuUs,  except  the  infliction  of  the 
two  openings  where  the  bullet  entered  and  left  the  cavity,  and 
tliese  with  the  modern  weapon  are  small.  If,  however,  the  skull 
is  first  filled  with  damp  sand  or  with  water,  or  if  the  brain  is  left 
in  situ,  and  a  bullet  fired  through  it,  the  effects  are  much  more 
serious,  varying  directly  with  the  viscosity  of  the  contents  ;  such 
a  result  is  evidently  due  to  the  momentum  of  the  penetrating  sub- 
stance being  transmitted  to  the  molecules  of  water  or  brain  sub- 
stance, and  thence  spreading  explosive-like  in  all  directions.  Not 
only  does  this  radiation  of  the  force  affect  the  skull,  but  the  most 
grave  consequences  to  the  brain  itself  ensue  from  the  displace- 
ment of  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  inducing  increased  pressure  upon  the 
centres  grouped  around  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  leading  primarily 
to  a  cessation  of  the  respirations.  Thus,  Horsley  fired  a  bullet 
through  the  skull  and  brain  of  a  living  dog,  and  found  that  the 
breathing  stopped,  although  the  heart  still  continued  to  beat ;  by 
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r'atr^bSe"'''"''  "'P'"^""  '°'"  ^  ^'"^'  -^ural  breathing  was 
In  a  «•/«//.■  depressed  fvadnre  the  patient  is  \-ery  likely  to  suffH, 
from  concussion,  followed  ahnost  immediately  by  compression 

of  blood  and  bruismg  of  the  brain,  and  if  this  remains  unrelfeve 
a  fatal  result  almost  mevitably  follows.     Where,  however    tlTi 
fh?:nr'"  ''.^"'  slight,  the  symptoms  of  compression  may    e 
t^^\^^    "?  "^^'^^^^  ^"'^  *^"  P^^'«"t  recovers,  to  become  L 

frrSL  n'  ^fr\  °^  *''^""^^*''^  ^P'^^P^y  '•'^t^'-  0"   induced  by^tle 
irritation  of  the  dura  mater  and  of  the  subjacent  cortex.     If      e 

depressed  fragments  irritate  the  motor  area  convulsions  soasn  s 

or  paralysis  may  thereby  be  early  induced.     It  is  uX'lfthat  ' 

simple  depressed  fracture  will  gi^•e  rise  to  suppuration       ^  ^ 

In  A  compound  depressed  or  punctured  fracture  the  immediate  effects 

are  not  necessarily  severe,  the  patierit  perhaps  not  even  sufferb 

from  concussion   though  brain  substance  presents  in  the  wound 

exnC?-  ^"^';i.*he  spot  injured,  the  less  the  concussion      The 

frachir^l^r     ''''■^^''  ''  *>r  '^^  ^*°^^  '^^«  ^-^P^^ded  its  force  b 
fracturing  the  cranium,  and  hence  does  little  harm  to  the  brain 

TJS  frV^^-  ''^^^^^^tch  may  receive  but  little  damage  from  a 

works  l^elilt'S>'sutr"'^^'''^"  '  '''  '^"^  ^^^^^  ^"^-  ^'^^ 
Left  to  Itself,  such  a  fracture  is  sure  to  become  sehtir    nnri 

lofoZ^'""  °'  ^'^  '°"^'  '"•"'  °^  -embraneHs  ;^f  iiifel,' 
Septic  osteitis  leads  to  necrosis  of  the  fragments,  which  mav  he 

seen  lying  dead  and  yellow  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound  whist^he 

n^bon.      "  '"'^  '''^:'  '-P'^'^  ^'^"^  '^'  diP'°^  to  the  surround 
ng  bone,  causing  extensive  necrosis  with  pyaemia,  or  between 

Whl'  """"^  '^.t^^'^  "''"'"'■'  ^^^'^^^^  t°  ^  subcranial  abscess 

is  Ikble  to  SDreld'tnTh'  '^^'"-  ^"'  ^^''."  Penetrated,  inflammation 
IS  liable  to  spread  to  the  meninges,  and  then  a  diffuse  or  localized 
suppurative  meningitis,  accompanied  or  not  with  a  oca  zed 
suppuration  of  the  brain,  will  ensue.  Even  if  he  dura  n  Lter 
has  not  been  opened  by  the  injury,  the  irritation  of  depeS 

Ta  kter  datT  I?'th"P'"  '"j'^^^°"  "'"  ''^'  '^  '^'^  "'-"tion 
at  a  later  date.     If  there  is  a  free  external  opening,  allowing  a 

ready  exit   to  the  discharge,  and  thus  pre^■enting^  enSi^fhe 

S  ffn!?  ""^^  ^'  ^"''"  •^"^•*"^'  ^"'^  compression  of  the  bra  no 
diffuse  septic  meningitis  is  avoided  ;  but  if  the  bones  are  locked 
ogether  as  well   as  depressed,  and  the  external  wound   small 
tension  of  inflammatory  products  may  lead  to  their  diffusion,  and 
the  symptoms  of  compression  will  soon  become  e^■ident.   A  hernia 
cerebri  may  also  form  subsequently. 

evJ^f^nlrf.  ^^"^^"^^  .°f  depressed  bone  are  early  remoNed, 
tZVl^f  ^^^PS'V?*  "°*  ^"^'"^'^'  ti'e  patient  has  a  good 

chance  of  reco^■ery ;  whilst,  even  if  the  dura  has  been  lacerfted, 
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meningitis  need  not  follow,  since  the  opening  in  the  subdural  space 
ciin  be  shut  off  by  adhesions  of  the  arachnoid  in  a  very  short  time. 

When  an  aseptic  condition  of  the  wound  is  obtained  by  early 
interference,  and  depressed  fragments  of  bone  are  successfully  re- 
ino\ed,  the  prognosis  becomes  much  better,  and  the  case  may 
run  an  uncomplicated  course  towards  recovery,  unless  some  deeper 
cerebral  lesion  co-exists. 

In  the  Treatment  of  these  cases  surgeons  have  become  more 
confident  and  energetic  since  the  introduction  of  antiseptics.  We 
have  now  no  fear  of  using  the  trephine,  or  of  even  opening  the 
membranes  and  exploring  the  brain,  and  hence  we  may  justly 
conclude  that  a  patient  runs  greater  risk  from  leaving  a  slight 
depression  unrelieved  than  by  making  even  what  may  prove  to  be 


Fig.  158— Instruments  used  in  Trephining  for  or  Elevating  a  De- 
pressed Fracture,  including  Trephine,  Elevator,  and  Hey's  Saw. 
(Down  Brothers.) 

an  unnecessary  exploration  with  the  trephine.     We  may,  there- 
fore, epitomize  the  treatment  thus  : 

(i.)  In  all  punctured  fractures,  operate. 

(ii.)  In  all  compound  depressed  fractures,  operate. 

(iii.)  In  simple  depressed  fractures :  In  adults,  always  operate  ; 
in  children,  if  gutter-shaped,  operate ;  if  pond-shaped,  wait  for 
symptoms,  unless  the  fracture  is  a  bad  one. 

The  most  debatable  of  these  propositions  is  that  relating  to  the 
simple  depressed  fracture  in  an  adult.  It  may  be  objected  that 
many  such  cases  have  recovered  without  operation,  and  that 
therefore  in  shallow  depressions  one  should  wait  for  symptoms  ; 
but  whilst  admitting  these  facts,  we  recall  cases  where  the  neglect 
of  such  treatment  has  later  on  led  to  the  most  serious  trouble, 
and  we   have   been   called  on   not  unfrequently  to   trephme  for 
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mined,  .Le'the  P^nemtom"^'^tV"LtZinZ  "  T'"- 

—  purified.      An    anesthetic 

may  or  may  not  be  given 
according  to  the  condition 
of  the  patient.    In  a  simple 
depressed  fracture  the  sur- 
geon should   never   incise 
the  skin  directly  over  the 
wound,    but    should    turn 
down  a  flap  to  avoid  the 
presence  of  a  cicatrix  over 
the    lesion    in    the    bone. 
Having  cleared  away  any 
blood-clot  and  exposed  the 
fracture,  if  there  is  no  pro- 
jecting margin  of  bone  he 
will  have  to  trephine,  plac- 
ing  the   centre -pin   upon 
some     firm     undepressed 
bone  as  near  the  edge  of 
the    wound     as     possible 
{^'g-   159)-      An   elevator 
can   now    be    introduced, 
the    fragments   prised   up 
into  position,  and  the  con- 
dition  of  the   inner  table 
investigated.      The   open- 
ing  in   the  skull   may  be 
enlarged  by  cutting  pliers 
or  a  Hey's   saw,   but   all 


Fig.  159.— Punctured  Fractuke  of  Skull 
.  SHOWING  Spot  for  Application  of  Tre- 
phine. 


the  bony  tissue  taken  away  during  the  operaS  Ihf^Ii  i'""l  "" 

.here  is  nonUd  .o':L";^i:\he\Xe„.  ?tf  wilS^tt 

fX:sT.VaVnS^h^a^',oS:X«'-'i^~^^ 
for  drainage  may  be  left  between  them,  f  need  he  i„  1".°?™"*-' 
they_^may  be  chipped  up  into  smail  pieces  fnd  powdtd'?;?^ 

In  a  compound  depressed  fracture    the   skin  »-^,.„^  i 
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jectinf^  fragment,  so  as  to  allow  entrance  to  the  elevator,  or  it 
inav  be  necessary  to  apply  a  trephine.  In  these  cases,  the  fraf»- 
imiits  of  bone  removed  must  be  well  purified  in  warni  carbolic 
lotion  (i  in  40)  before  being  placed  in  the  saline  solution.  The 
l)rain  and  membranes  will  need  careful  purification  if  wounded, 
and  this  may  be  accomplished  without  fear  by  washing  with  a 
5  per  cent,  carbolic  solution.  Protruding  brain  substance  may  be 
removed,  and  the  dura  mater  lightly  stitched  across  the  gap ;  the 
hones  may  then  be  replaced,  but  room  must  be  left  for  a  drainage- 
tube  to  pass  within  the  dura  to  carry  away  any  fresh  effusion  ;  it 
may  be  removed,  if  the  case  progresses  satisfactorily,  in  forty- 
eight  hours. 

In  a  punctured  fracture,  although  the  opening  in  the  bone  may 
be  small,  a  large  circle  should  be  removed,  since  the  inner  table 
is  generally  extensively  damaged.  The  centre-pin  should  rest  on 
sound  bone,  as  near  the  opening  as  possible,  and  care  must  be 
taken  to  include  all  depressed  fissures  in  the  field  of  operation. 

In  all  cases  the  patients  should  be  confined  to  bed  with  the  head 
low,  and  the  general  rules  suitable  to  all  head  injuries  followed. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  elevation  of  the  depressed  bone  will 
relieve  the  symptoms,  as  they  may  be  due  to  hccmorrhagic  effusion 
into  the  brain  which  cannot  be  reached. 

Gunshot  injuries  of  the  skull  are  treated  along  exactly  the  same 
lines — l)y  careful  attention  to  antisepsis,  and  the  relief  of  pressure 
from  depressed  fragments.  If  the  position  of  the  bullet  can  be 
located,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  extract  it,  if  such  can  be 
done  without  serious  risk  ;  otherwise  it  is  better  left  alone,  and 
may  then  become  encapsuled,  since  (as  has  been  pointed  out  before) 
it  is  usually  aseptic. 


Injuries  to  the  Intracranial  Bloodvessels. 

The  extreme  vascularity  of  the  crainium  and  its  contents  readily 
explains  the  frequency  with  which  intracranial  haemorrhage  com- 
plicates most  of  these  head  injuries,  and  often  determines  a  fatal 

issue. 


I .  Wounds  of  the  Venous  Sinuses  are  by  no  means  uncommon 
accidents,  being  torn  across  in  fractures,  or  punctured  either  by 
some  sharp  instrument,  or  by  spicules  of  bone.  The  superior 
longitudinal,  petrosal,  lateral,  and  cavernous  sinuses  are  those 
most  frequently  involved,  especially  the  last,  because  it  is  more 
intimately  connected  with  the  bones  than  any  of  the  others. 
When  there  is  no  external  wound,  and  only  the  outer  wall  of  the 
sinus  has  been  opened,  the  haemorrhage,  if  at  all  severe,  will  strip 
up  the  dura  mater  and  compress  the  brain,  producing  effects 
resembling  those  due  to  meningeal  haemorrhage,  but  slower  in 
their  onset,  and  less  severe  in  their  course ;  if  the  wound  is  small, 
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the  hleeduiK  is  not  so  ^reat.  since  comparatively  little  pressur,. 
suffices  to  arrest  it  l.y  rtutteniiiK'  the  sinus  against  the  bone"  it 
however  the  inner  wall  of  the  sinus  is  torn  across,  the  bloocHinds 
its^way  between  the  meninges,  and  ^ives  rise  to  the  symptoms  of 
diffuse  intra-meninfreal   lurmorrhaKe.     When  an  external  wou, 
exists   there  is  the  usual  evidence  of  venous  haemorrhage,  hut  i 
IS  rarely  fatal,  since  it  is  readily  checked,  either  by  Nature  or  tl  .• 
sur^'eon.     Septic  thrombosis  and  pyaMiiia  are  the  chief  danger, 
but  entrance  of  air  has  also  led  to  a  fatal  issue  in  a  few  cases' 
Treatment,  when  practicable,  consists  in  pliiK^dnf(  the  sinus  with" 
aseptic  gauze,  and  applyinj,^  an  antiseptic  compress,  possibly  re 
moving  fragments  of  bone  in  order  to  expose  it.     Where  the  outer 
ujill  alone  has  been  torn,  it  may  be  possible  to  suture  it  without 
interfering  with  its  continuity.     For  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
septic  thrombosis,  see  p.  4H8. 

2.  Wounds  of  the  Middle  Meningeal  Artery.  -^T his  vessel,  which 
enters  the  skull  at  the  foramen  spinosum,  and  subse(iuently  di\  ides 
into  two  branches  which  ramify  between  the  skull  and  the  dur-i 
mater,  is  occasionally   ruptured,   with    or    without  a  fracture  of 
the  skull.      1  he  anterior  branch   is  most  fretjuently  divided  as  it 
crosses  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  as  Uic 
result  ot  a  fissured  fracture ;  but  it  is  very  liable  to  be  torn  by  i 
punctured  wound,  since  the  bone  is  very  thin  in  that  locality 
or  by  a  depressed  fracture.     The  artery  is,  howexer,  sometimes 
ruptured  by  a  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head,  sufficiently  severe 
to  detach  the  dura  mater,  but  without  causing  any  injury  to  the 
hone ;  this  membrane  always  carries  the  vessel  with  it,  and  if  it 
emerges  from  a  bony  canal  just  at  that  spot,  as  so  often  happens 
the  artery  is  torn  across  by  the  projecting  inner  lip  of  that  canal' 
Whether  or  not  the  dura  is  primarily  detached,  the  blood  soon 
collects  between  it   and   the  bone,  pressing  the   brain  inwards 
and  tending  to  travel  down-  towards  the  base  of  the  skull  (F\n 
160).     Such  is  due  mainly  to  the  force-pump-like  action  of  the 
arterial  pressure,  for  when  fluid  is  driven  into  a  closed  cavity 
the  power  of  the  jet  is  multiplied  by  the  area  occupied.     The 
clot   rarely   measures   more   than   4   inches   in    diameter       Tiie 
posterior  division  is  only  wounded  in  about  5  to  10  per  cent  of 
the  cases. 

The  Symptoms  are,  unfortunately,  often  obscured  by  some  co- 
existent cerebral  lesion  or  complication;  but  in  a  typical  case 
three  stages  should  be  present,  viz. :  (a)  A  primary  concussion, 
as  the  result  of  the  blow ;  (b)  a  temporary  return  to  conscious- 
ness ;  and  (r)  the  gradual  supervention  of  coma  within  twenty- 
tour  hours,  and  that  usually  without  any  considerable  rise  of 
temperature.  The  interval  of  consciousness  \aries  widely,  but  is 
not  often  longer  than  an  hour  or  two,  whilst  in  many  cases  it  is 
scarcely  recognisable.     As  accessory  signs,  the  following  may  be 
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mentioned  :  (a)  Since  the  bloocl-ciot  is  situated  close  to  the  motor 
area  of  the  cortex,  and  especially  over  the  centres  for  the  head 
aiul  arm,  tvyitclunf,'  of  these  parts,  followed  perhaps  by  paralysis, 
may  be  a  well-markeil  feature ;  {b)  when  the  clot  extends  to  the 
base  of  the  skull,  it  presses  on  the  cavernous  sinus,  and  may  induce 
passive  congestion  of  the  eyeball,  pjiri  sis  of  some  of  the  ocular 
muscles,  and  proptosis,  witli  possibly  a  dilated  pupil  and  hi<^h 
temperature ;  and  (< )  when  a  fissure  exists  in  the  bone,  blood 
may  tilter  throuf^di  into  the  teiu[)()ral  fossa,  and  cause  a  marked 
I'liliu'ss  in  that  region. 

'Pile  Prognosis  is  extremely  unfaxourable,  von  Hergmann  stating 
tlial,    out    of    ninety-nine 
c;ises,     only     sixteen     re- 
covered. 

The  Diagnosis  of  sub- 
cranial hu'inorrhage  is  easy 
if  tliere  is  an  open  wound, 
or  if  the  symptoms  are  at 
all  typical ;  but  e\en  then 
it  would  be  difficult  in  all 
cases  to  be  certain  that  the 
middle  meningeal  artery 
had  given  way,  and  that 
the  symptoms  were  not  due 
to  venous  bleeding.  An 
examination  of  the  injury 
and  of  the  part  struck,  and 
the  rapidity  of  onset  of  the 
symptoms,  may  help  in 
tliis  matter,  but  it  is  often 
impossible  to  make  a  diag- 
nosis with  certainty. 

The  Treatment  consists 
in  trephining  in  order  to 
remove  the  blood-clot,  and 
secure  the  artery,  if  still 
bleeding.  The  spot  selected  for  dealing  with  the  anterior  division 
of  the  artery  is  i^  inches  behind  the  external  angular  process  of 
tile  frontal  bone,  and  ih  inches  abo\e  the  zygoma  (Fig.  259,  F), 
and  this  point  should  be  marked  on  the  bone  with  a  bradawl 
through  the  scalp  before  commencing  the  operation.  The  scalp 
is  shaved  and  thoroughly  purified,  and  a  flap  turned  down,  in- 
cluding everything  as  far  as  the  pericranium  (Fig.  80,  E).  A 
crucial  incision  is  then  made  over  the  selected  spot,  and  the  peri- 
cranium reflected  sufficiently  to  allow  a  i  inch  trephine  to  be 
applied.  On  removing  the  disc  of  bone,  a  mass  of  blood-clot 
presents,  which  should  be  broken  up  with  the  finger  and  washed 
away.     If  the  artery  is  seen  bleeding  on  the  dura  mater,  it  may 


Ik;.  160    -Meningeai.  H-t.morrhage.  (Fkom 
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be  possible  to  pick  it  up,  and  tie  or  twist  it,  or  a  fine  curved 
needle  threaded  with  catgut  may  be  passed  under  it,  and  thus  a 
ligature  applied.  If,  however,  the  blood  comes  from  a  canal  in 
the  bone,  the  ouier  table  must  be  clipped  away  from  below 
sufficiently  to  enable  the  canal  to  be  seen  and  plugged  by  a  small 
piece  of  aseptic  v/ax,  sponge,  or  gauze,  which  may  be  left  without 
danger.  The  flap  is  then  replaced,  and  stitched  down,  a  drain- 
tube  being  inserted  for  a  time. 

The  posterior  branch  of  the  artery  can  be  reached  by  trephining 
immediately  below  the  parietal  eminence  at  the  same  level  as  for 
the  anterior  branch— j.^.,  i|  inches  above  Reid's  base  line;  or, 
again,  it  can  be  exposed  neartr  its  origin  at  a  spot  if  inches 
behind  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  J  inch 
above  the  upper  margin  of  the  zygoma  (Fig.  259,  G). 

3.  Wounds  of  the  Internal  Carotid  Artery,  in  its  intracranial 
portion,  are  rare,  but  if  complete  are  exceedingly  fatal.  It  usually 
re  "  om  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  orbit,  or  from  a  gunshot 

}^  ^  it  may  be  torn  by  a  splinter  of  bone  in  a  fracture  of  the 

b.  le  skull.     Mere  fissures  through  the  carotid  canal  may 

do  i....c;  harm,  since  there  is  plenty  of  room  within  it  around  the 
artery.  Occasionally,  ho\Vever,  the  artery  is  slightly  torn,  and 
an  aneurismal  varix  results  between  it  and  the  cavernous  sinus. 
Of  seventy-five  cases  of  pulsating  exophthalmos,  Rivington  found 
that  forty-one  were  caused  by  trauma,  and  were  probably  of  this 
nature. 

Treatment. — The  injury  is  fatal  in  the  majority  of  cases  before 
help  can  be  obtained ;  if  not,  compression  or  ligature  of  the 
carotid  trunk  in  the  neck  is  the  only  hope.  See  also  on  intra- 
orbital aneurism  (p.  265). 

4.  Intrameningeal  Haemorrhage  may  arise  from  wounds  of  the 
cerebral  cortex  or  membranes  in  cases  of  fractured  skull,  or  from 
concussion  ^yithout  fracture.  The  bleeding  arises  from  the  veins 
and  capillaries  so  abundantly  present  in  the  pia  mater,  or  from 
lesions  of  the  inner  wall  of  venous  sinuses,  or  even  from  the 
middle  meningeal  artery,  if  the  dura  mater  is  also  opened.  It 
may  be  widely  diffused  over  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres,  or  Iw 
more  localized.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  only  slowly  absorbed,  and  may 
become  encapsuled,  constituting  what  is  known  as  an  arachnoid 
cyst,  i.e.,  a  closed  cavity  containing  serum,  the  walls  of  which  are 
formed  of  fibrous  tissue  stained  brown  with  haematin. 

The  Symptoms  are  those  of  cerebral  compression,  and  usually 
supervene  directly  on  concussion  without  any  lucid  interval.  The 
coma  is  often  of  long  duration,  though,  as  a  rule,  not  of  great 
intensity.  Perfect  recovery  may  ensue,  even  though  unconscious- 
ness is  prolonged  for  weeks ;  but  often  adhesions  form  as  the 
result  of  a  chronic  meningitis  lighted  up  by  the  accident,  and  this 
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may  lead  to  subsequent  troubles.  No  focal  symptoms  are  pro- 
duced unless  the  haemorrhage  arises  from  or  presses  upon  the 
motor  area,  when  convulsions,  or  later  on  paralysis,  may  ensue. 

The  Treatment  is  merely  symptomatic,  the  patient  being  kept 
absolutely  quiei,  and  all  excitement  and  noise  which  might  induce 
cerebral  congestion  excluded.  Should  there  be  any  focal  symptoms 
indicating  the  position  of  greatest  pressure,  or  should  there  be 
some  concurrent  lesion  in  the  skull,  the  trephine  may  be  applied 
at  this  spot.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  chief 
haemorrhage  often  occurs  (as  will  be  presently  poi:;ted  out),  not 
at  the  point  to  which  the  injury  was  directed,  but  at  an  exactly 
opposite  spot  on  the  other  side  of  the  cranium,  and  hence  consider- 
able uncertainty  may  arise  both  as  to  the  advisability  of  an  opera- 
tion, and  the  site.  Should  the  right  locality  have  been  exposed, 
the  dura  mater  will  probably  bulge  into  the  wound,  after  the  circle 
of  bone  has  been  removed ;  it  is  blackish  blue  in  colour,  owing  to 
the  clot  lying  beneath  it,  and  the  cerebral  pulsations  will  not  be 
detected.  It  is  carefully  incised,  and  the  blood-clot  removed  ; 
any  bleeding-points  should  be  tied  or  compressed,  or  it  may  be 
necessary  to  insert  a  small  wick  of  aseptic  gauze  for  a  day  or  two, 
in  order  to  drain  off  serum  and  blood. 

5.  Cerebral  Hsemorrhage  occurs  more  frequently  from  idiopathic 
causes  than  from  trauma,  except  in  the  case  of  severe  lacerations. 
In  the  more  aggravated  forms,  death  is  almost  certain  to  follow  in 
a  short  time  from  coma,  whilst  the  symptoms  of  the  less  serious 
cases  are  discussed  later  on  under  the  heading  '  Lacerations  of  the 
Brain  '  (p.  489). 

Injuries  to  the  Brain  and  its  Membranes. 

These  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes — the  general  and 
the  local. 


General  Conditions  of  the  Brain  after  Injuries. 

Concussion  of  the  Brain,  or  stunning,  is  a  clinical  condition 
exidenced  by  a  more  or  less  complete  suspension  of  its  functions 
as  a  result  of  some  injury  to  the  head,  which  may  or  may  not 
have  produced  an  anatomical  lesion.  It  varies  with  the  severity 
of  the  cause  from  a  slight  momentary  giddiness  and  confusion 
of  thought  to  the  most  complete  insensibility,  and  is  closely 
allied  to  shock,  from  which,  indeed,  it  is  often  distinguished  with 
difficulty. 

In  fatal  cases,  one  finds  on  post-mortem  examination  merely 
the  same  conditions  as  obtain  in  shock,  viz.,  engorgement  of  the 
hmgs,  viscera,  and  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  whilst  the  brain 
presents  some  lesion  of  varying  severity,  from  mere  punctiforni 
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ecchymoses  to   actual  disintegration   and  disorganization      Tlie 
symptoms  are  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  paralysis  of  the  vaso 
motor  centres  m  the  medulla,  and  subsequent  loss  of  vascular 
tone,  allowmg  the  blood  to  gravitate  to  the  most  distensile  parts 
VIZ.,  the  portal  system.     Reflex  inhibition  of  the  heart  throutrh 
the  vagus  may  also  assist   in  their  production.     More  recently 
Duret  has  suggested  that  the  blow  on  the  skull  causes  a  tern 
porary  depression,  and  this  leads  to  compression  of  a  cone-shaoed 
area  of  the  bram  substance.     As  a  result,  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
IS  displaced  and  forced  downwards  to  the  base  of  the  skull   where 
It  tends  to  collect,  particularly  in  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  thus 
the  vital  centres  grouped  around  this  space  are  compressed  and 
anaemia  of  the  brain  (which  all  authorities  admit  to  be  present)  is 
produced.     The  explanation  thus  afforded  of  concussion  is  a  verv 
feasible  one.  ■' 

The  Symptoms  are  exceedingly  variable  in  degree,  but  in  a 

well-marked  case  the  stage  of  concussion  is  evidenced  by  uncon 

sciousness,  more  or  less  complete,  although  the  patient  may  some 

times  be  roused  by  shouting  at  him  ;  he  lies  on  his  back,  with  the 

muscles  relaxed  and  flaccid  ;  the  eyelids  are  closed,  and  the  con 

junctivae  often  insensitive  ;  the  pupils  vary,  but  are  equal  and  often 

contracted,  usually  reacting  to  light.     The  surface  of  the  body  is 

pale,  cold,  and  clammy,  and  in  bad  cases  insensitive  even  to 

strong  electric  shocks.     The  respirations  are  slow,  shallow,  and 

sighing,  whilst  the  pulse  is  weak,  fluttering,  and  scarcely  sensible 

to  the  hngers ;    the  temperature  is  subnormal ;   the  sphincters 

are  relaxed,   with    perhaps   unconscious  evacuations   from   both 

bladder  and    bowel.      The   reflexes   are   present   in   the   milder 

cases,  though  sluggish  ;  in  the  more  severe  they  may  be  entirely 

absent.  ^ 

This  condition  may  last  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  pass 
slowly  into   more   profound  unconsciousness   and   death    or   be 
followed   by  the   phenomena   of  inflammation,  compression    or 
cerebral  irritation.     If,  however,  the  case  is  going  on  to  recovery 
yeactwn  soon  begins  to  manifest  itself.     The  patient  is  presum- 
ably put  to  bed,  and  careful  warmth  applied  to  the  extremities 
The  hrst  sign  of  reaction  will  probably  be  a  slightly  increased 
rate  of  both  breathing  and  pulse,  whilst  he  may  be  able  to  tell 
his  name  and  address  ;  but  often  the  earliest  indication  of  recovery 
IS  that  he  turiis  on  his  side,  and  pulls  the  bedclothes  up  to  his 
face,  since  he  feels  cold  .rid  chilly  as  a  result  of  the  cutaneous 
anaemia.     Gradually  he  becomes  more  and  more  rational,  and  the 
functions  of  both  mind  and  body  are  restored,  reaction  beintr 
fully  established  by  the  occurrence  of  vomiting,  due  to  a  condi- 
tion of  cerebral  hypera^mia  following  the  ana?mia.     Probably  he 
will  suffer  from  headache  for  some  days,  and  a  slight  amount  of 
fever  will  follow ;  but  this  passes  off,  and  leaves  the  patient  either 
quite  well,  or  with  a  somewhat  irritable  brain  requirin.r  prolonged 
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rest.  Subsequent  events  may,  however,  prove  that  more  mis- 
chief has  been  done  than  appears  at  once.  One  sequela  of  con- 
cussion may  be  that  some  special  function  of  the  brain  is  per- 
manently lost  or  impaired,  such  as  memory,  hearing,  or  vision; 
tlius,  a  patient  may  forget  the  names  of  places  or  persons,  or  may 
lose  all  memory  of  time  ;  or  speech  may  become  defective  or 
stammering,  or  a  certain  amount  of  asthenopia  (weakness  of 
vision)  may  supervene.  Such  individuals  are  very  liable  to  re- 
current attacks  of  inflammation,  one  of  which  may  prove  fatal. 
Others  are  left  with  an  inordinately  irritable  brain,  incapable  of 
standing  any  excess  of  work  or  diet ;  and  in  such,  a  sudden  fatal 
issue  is  not  uncommon.  Others,  again,  seem  to  suffer  from  a 
general  loss  of  nerve  tone  (neurasthenia),  rendering  them  incap- 
able of  fulfilling  their  ordinary  duties  in  life. 

The  Treatment  of  concussion  very  closely  resembles  that  of 
shock,  viz.,  the  patient  is  at  once  put  to  bed,  with  the  head  low, 
and  is  covered  with  warm  blankets ;  hot-water  bottles  may  be 
applied  to  the  extremities,  and  friction  to  the  surface.  Any  need- 
less stimulation  must  be  avoided,  since  it  may  suffice  to  light  up 
bleeding ;  a  little  warm  tea  may  be  given  him  when  he  can 
swallow,  or,  if  in  extremis,  brandy  or  ether  by  the  rectum,  or 
a  hypodermic  injection  of  strychnine.  On  the  establishment  of 
reaction,  a  good  purge,  such  as  5  grains  of  calomel,  should  be 
administered,  and  the  patient  is  then  kept  for  some  days  in  bed  on 
a  restricted  diet,  with  the  bowels  freely  open,  and  all  causes  of 
excitement  excluded. 

Where  the  unconsciousness  is  prolonged,  and  the  cause  of  it 
cannot  be  readily  ascertained,  the  head  should  be  shaved,  and  an 
icebag  or  Leiter's  tubes  applied ;  the  bowels  should  be  kept  well 
open,  and  the  state  of  the  bladder  attended  to ;  the  room  must  be 
kept  dark  arid  quiet,  the  attendants  making  as  little  noise  in  walk- 
ing and  talking,  etc.,  as  possible  ;  sufficient  nourishment  must  be 
given,  either  by  a  spoon,  if  the  patient  can  thus  take  it,  or  by 
nutrient  enemata.  In  the  former  case  iced  milk  and  chicken 
broth  or  beef- tea  must  be  depended  upon. 

Cerebral  Irritation. — By  cerebral  irritation  is  meant  a  clinical 
condition  characterized  by  great  irritability  of  both  mind  and 
body,  into  which  a  patient  sometimes  passes  after  concussion.  It 
usually  follows  blows  or  falls  on  the  temple,  forehead,  or  occiput, 
and  is  probably  due  to  a  superficial  laceration  of  the  brain, 
possibly  in  the  frontal  region,  and  the  hyperaemia  due  to  its 
subsequent  repair. 

The  Symptoms  are  extremely  characteristic,  usually  manifesting 
themselves  two  or  three  days  after  the  injury.  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  groups,  {a)  Bodily  Symptoms  :  The  patient  lies 
on  his  side  in  a  condition  of  general  flexion,  the  back  arched,  the 
legs  drawn  up  to  his  abdomen  with  the  knees  bent,  and  the  hands 
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and  arms  drawn  in.     He  is  restless,  and  may  toss  himself  about, 
but  never  fully  extends  himself,  or  lies  supine.     The  eyes  are 
closely  shut,  and  he  resists  all  attempts  to  open  them  ;  the  pupils 
are  contracted  ;  the  temperature  is  usually  a  little  raised,  but  the 
surface  of  the  body  and  head  are  both  cool ;  the  pulse  is  quiet, 
but  weak ;  the  sphincters  are  usually  in  a  normal  condition,  and 
the  excreta  are  often  passed   in  the  bed,  but  the  bladder  may 
occasionally  rieed  to  be  emptied  by  catheter,    (b)  Mental  Condition  .- 
The  patient  is  by  no  means  unconscious,  but  he  takes  no  iieecl 
of  what  is  passing  around,  and  is  intensely  and  morbidly  irritable. 
When  disturbed,  he  will  gnash  his  teeth,  frown,  curse  or  sweari 
and  resent  the  intrusion  in  the  most  expressive  manner     At  the 
end  of  a  week  or  two  a  marked  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the 
patient  usually  shows  itself.     He  is  less  irritable,  begiiis  to  stretch 
himself  out,  and  with  this  is  conjoined  an  improvement  in  both 
pulse  and  temperature.    The  change  in  his  mental  state  sometimes 
becomes  very  obvious,  since  he  may  be  quite  childish  and  weak. 
♦  Irritability  gives  way  to  fatuity '  (Erichsen).     In  this  stage  he 
may  need  to  be  treated  as  a  child,  and  even  taught  the  names  of 
persons  and  things  ;  later  on  he  may  glibly  detail  the  history  and 
cause  of  his  accident,  giving  a  fresh  story  every  day,  so  that  his 
statements  cannot  be  relied  upon  in  any  claim  for  compensation. 
After  a  time  his  brain  recovers,  but  more  or  less  serious  after- 
effects are  likely  to  ensue.     Sometimes  the  symptoms  pass  over, 
however,  into  those  of  subacute^  or  chronic  meningitis. 

In  the  Treatment  the  surgeon  must  remember  that  there  is  a 
considerable  tendency  to  asthenia,  and  hence,  while  the  patient  is 
kept  quiet  and  free  from  all  noise  or  excitement,  he  must  be  well 
supported  by  a  light  and  nourishing  diet.  The  head  should  he 
placed  low  and  shaved,  and  Leiter's  tubes  fitted  on,  if  the  patient 
will  permit  it ;  but  it  is  better  to  omit  this  entirely  than  to  apply 
cold  intermittently.  The  bowels  must  be  kept  well  open,  and 
possibly  small  doses  of  bromides,  or  even  opium,  may  be  useful. 
If  any  signs  of  meningeal  inflammation  follow,  such  as  rise  of 
ten.perature  and  pulse,  heat  of  head,  and  great  sleeplessness, 
blisters  or  leeches  may  be  applied  locally,  and  mercury  ad- 
ministered internally. 

Compression  of  the  Brain. — Compression  is  the  term  given  to  a 
clinical  condition,  due  to  some  abnormal  and  excessive  intra- 
cranial pressure,  which  disturbs  the  functions  of  the  brain. 
When  of  traumatic  origin,  it  may  arise  from  the  following  causes  : 

(a)  Depressed  bone  or  the  4)resence  of  a  foreign  body,  in  which 
case  the  symptoms  of  concussion  merge  directly  into  those  of 
compression,  and  usually  without  any  interval  of  consciousness ; 

(b)  extravasation  of  blood  within  the  cranium,  either  outside  the 
membranes,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  or  within  its  substance. 
If  the  bleeding  be  extradural,  there  will  probably  be  a  short 
interval  of  consciousness  between  the  concussion  and  the  com- 
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pression  ;  if  the  bleeding  is  cerebral,  the  symptoms  of  compression 
may  manifest  themselves  at  once  without  any  interval  being  noticed. 
(c)  It  may  be  due  to  an  acute  spreading  cedema,  the  explanation 
ot  which  is  subsequently  given  (p.  489).  (i)  It  may  arise  from 
a  collection  of  inflammatory  exudation  or  pus,  in  which  case  the 
symptoms  are  preceded  by  those  of  inflammation,  and  at  the 
earliest  will  not  manifest  themselves  before  the  third  day,  whilst 
they  may  be  deferred  for  a  week  or  two. 

Compression  may  also  arise  idiopathically  as  a  result  of 
hemorrhage,  tumours,  gummata,  or  abscesses,  e.g.,  as  a  com- 
plication of  middle  ear  disease. 

Tiie  Symptoms  of  compression  are  essentially  those  of  coma. 
When  the  condition  is  well  established,  the  patient  lies  on  his 
back  absolutely  unconscious,  and  cannot  be  roused  either  by 
shouting  or  shaking.  His  breathing  is  slow,  laboured,  and  ster- 
torous, the  lips  and  cheeks  being  puffed  in  and  out.  The  stertor 
arises  from  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate,  and  the  puffing  of  the 
cheeks  from  paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles.  In  the  later  stages 
the  respirations  may  be  more  rapid  and  irregular,  somewhat 
approaching  the  Cheyne-Stokes  type.  Death  arises  from  cessa- 
tion of  the  respiratory  act.  The  pulse  is  full  and  slow  at  first, 
but  later  on  becomes  rapid  and  irregular,  owing  to  increased 
pressure  upon  and  exhaustion  of  the  medullary  centres.  The 
surface  of  the  body  may  either  be  cool,  hot,  or  perspiring ;  the 
body  temperatuye  similarly  varies,  in  some  cases  being  hyper- 
pyrexia!, in  others  low,  and  where  the  compressing  force  is  uni- 
lateral, there  may  be  some  difference  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body. 
The  pupils  tend  to  become  dilated  without  responding  to  light, 
but  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  compression  and  the  situation 
of  the  compressing  agent.  If  the  cerebral  pressure  is  equally 
diffused,  both  pupils  first  contract,  and  then  gradually  dilate  and 
become  reactionless ;  but  if  one  hemisphere  is  affected  more  than 
the  other,  the  pupil  on  that  side  passes  rapidly  through  these 
changes,  v/hilst  on  the  opposite  side  they  are  not  developed  until 
later.  Thus,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  find  the  pupils  unequal  in 
size,  and  reacting  differently  to  light.  The  whole  body  in  the 
later  stages  is  in  a  condition  of  motor  paralysis,  but  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  case  there  may  be  some  difference  on  the  two  sides, 
if  the  lesion  is  unilateral ;  thus,  if  the  left  side  of  the  brain  is 
primarily  affected,  a  right-sided  hemiplegia  is  likely  to  be  present 
at  a  time  when  the  muscles  on  the  left  side  can  still  respond  to 
cerebral  stimuli.  A  localized  compression  involving  the  motor 
area  may  lead  to  convulsions  in  the  corresponding  group  of 
muscles.  The  bladder  is  paralyzed,  and  hence  retention  ensues, 
whilst  the  sphincter  ani  is  relaxed,  and  fa  ces  pass  involuntarily, 
although  marked  constipation  is  usually  present. 

The  symptoms  in  some  cases  arc  ushered  ^    Sv  severe  pain  or 
headache,  which  is  partly  due  to  pressure  up^ja  and  tearing  of 
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the  dura  mater,  and  partly  to  the  altered  vascular  conditions  of 
the  brain ;  the  brain  substance  itself  is  not  sensitive,  and  hence 
the  pain  is  not  directly  referable  to  any  lesion  of  or  pressure  upon 
it.     Naturally  the  clinical  picture  is  modified  according  to  the 
cause  of  the  compression,  and  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  here 
more  than  the  general  features.     The  course  of  the  case,  too 
varies   widely   according    to   whether    or   not    the   compressing 
agent  can  be  removed  by  the  surgeon,  or  absorbed  by  natural 
processes.     Patients  not  uncommonly  recover  from  small  cerebral 
and  intrameningeal  haemorrhages  causing  temporary  compression 
but  rarely  so  if  it  is  due  to  depressed  bone,  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body,  or  large  exudations  of  blood,  serum,  or  pus,  unless 
operative  proceedings  can  give  relief. 

The  Diagnosis  of  coma  from  compression,  when  a  complete 
history  of  the  case  can  be  obtained,  is  often  easy,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  clinical  aspect  may  be  so  typical  that  no  question  as  to  the 
cause  of  unconsciousness  can  be  raised.     But  when  a  person  is 
found  in  the  streets  unconscious,  where  no  history  either  of  the 
patient  or  of  the  accident  is  obtainable,  and  where  no  serious 
lesion   of  the  skull  is  present,  the  diagnosis  is  often  extremely 
obscure,  since  coma  may  result  from  many  other  causes,  e.g. : 
(a)  Cerebral   lesions,   such   as  apoplexy,  whether  the  result  of 
haemorrhage,  embolus,  or  thrombosis;  or   it   may  be   the   con- 
sequence  of    a    preceding    epileptic   fit,   or   due    to    a    rapidly 
spreading  oedema  in  cases  of  cerebral   tumour  or  abscess,     lb) 
Various   toxic  agents   may   induce   coma;   they   may  be   intro- 
duced into  the  system  from  without,  as  in  the  case  of  alcohol, 
opium,  or  other  narcotics,  or  may  be  developed  within  the  bodyi 
as  in  uraemia  or  diabetic  coma,     (c)  Heatstroke  or  exposure  to 
cold  may  also  lead  to  unconsciousness.     In  the  latter  case  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  cause,  since  the  patient  is  cold, 
pale,  and  in   a   state  of  severe   prostration;  in  the  former  the 
diagnosis  may  for  a  time  be  doubtful,     (d)  Lastly,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  two  or  more  of  these  conditions  may  co-exist. 
Thus,  a  drunken  man  may  fall  and  break  his  skull,  and  then 
the   smell   of  liquor   in   his   breath   may  lead   to  an   erroneous 
diagnosis. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  a  very  careful  examination  of  the 
patient  is  required  before  any  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  coma,  and  even  then  it  may  be  impossible  to 
make  a  diagnosis.  In  such  cases  the  patient  should  be  carefully 
tended  and  watched,  and  not  condemned  to  the  risk  of  being 
shut  up  for  the  night  in  a  police-cell  without  attendance. 

The  following  points  should  always  be  observed  in  the 
examination:  (i)  A  rapid  note  should  be  made  as  to  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  patient— whether  there  is  blood  or  vomit  near 
him,  how  the  body  is  lying,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
(2)  The  depth  of  the  coma  should  be  ascertained,  and,  if  possible. 
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he  should  be  roused,  and  asked  to  give  an  account  of  himself. 
(3)  A  most  thorough  and  complete  investigation  should  be  made 
as  to  his  condition.  His  skull  must  be  first  examined,  to  settle  if 
possible  whether  there  is  a  fracture  present ;  the  surface  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  is  noted,  as  also  the  character  of  the  pulse  and 
respirations.  The  tongue  should  be  looked  at,  as  it  is  often  bitten 
in  an  epileptic  fit,  and  the  smell  of  the  breath  should  also  be 
noted.  The  condition  of  the  pupils  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
case ;  in  opium-poisoning  they  are  small  and  equal,  a  condition 
also  seen  m  haemorrhage  into  the  pons ;  in  alcoholism  they  are 
often  dilated  and  fixed,  but  vary  considerably  with  the  depth  of 
the  coma.  The  amount  of  power  and  the  state  of  the  reflexes  are 
then  observed,  any  inequality  probably  indicating  a  unilateral 
lesion  in  the  brain.  The  urine  must  be  drawn  off,  and  care- 
fully examined  for  albumin  and  sugar.  (4)  In  dubious  cases,  and 
especially  where  there  is  any  suspicion  of  drunkenness  or  poison, 
recourse  may  be  had  to  the  stomach-pump  to  empty  the  viscus. 
(5)  Finally,  if  the  cause  is  still  uncertain,  the  patient  should  be  put 
to  bed  and  carefully  watched. 

The  Treatment  of  compression  must  be,  where  possible,  directed 
to  removing  the  cause.  When  it  is  due  to  depressed  bone  or  a 
foreign  body,  such  are  dealt  with  if  feasible  by  immediate 
operation ;  collections  of  pus  should  be  opened  and  blood-clots 
removed.  F'ailing  such  measures,  the  treatment  of  the  condi- 
tion resolves  itself  into  keeping  the  patient  quiet,  with  the  head 
low  and  cool,  the  room  dark  and  noiseless,  the  bowels  open  (using 
croton-oil  on  sugar,  or  enemata,  for  this  purpose),  and  the  bladder 
empty.  The  patient  may  have  to  be  fed  per  rectum,  and  if  the 
breathing  or  pulse  is  very  laboured,  and  cyanosis  begins  to  show 
Itself,  free  venesection  may  be  advisable.  Considerable  interfer- 
ence with  the  respiration  may  arise  from  falling  back  of  the 
tongue,  as  often  occurs  in  profound  anaesthesia  during  surgical 
operations,  and  if  due  to  this  cause  the  head  may  be  rolled  over 
to  one  side,  or  the  tongue  pulled  forwards.  Occasionally  patients 
remain  in  this  condition  for  weeks  or  months. 

Intracranial  Inflammation. — Inflammation  of  the  cranial  contents 
IS  often  met  with  as  a  result  of  injury,  and  although  we  shall 
describe  several  distinct  varieties,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  various  forms  run  into  one  another,  and  that  in  practice  mixed 
types  are  the  more  common,  giving  rise  to  a  corresponding  com- 
plexity of  symptoms.  For  descriptive  purposes  the  following 
groups  may  be  distinguished : 

(i.)  Subcranial  Inflammation.— This  may  occur  in  the  form  either 
of  an  effusion  of  pus  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone 
(subcramal  abscess),  or  as  a  thickening  of  the  dura  mater 
{pachymeningitis). 

The  form.er  results  from  either  a  compound  depressed  or  a  punc- 
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tured  fracture,  in  which  the  dura  mater  is  only  separated  from 
the  bone  and  not  lacerated,  especially  when  the  external  wound  is 
small  and  efficient  drainage  is  not  obtained.  It  sometimes  occurs, 
however,  in  consequence  of  a  simple  contusion  or  fracture  of  the 
skull,  leading  to  a  detachment  of  the  membranes,  and  a  collection 
primarily  of  blood  and  later  of  inflammatory  fluids  in  the  cavity 
thus  produced.  Microbic  invasion  is  here  due  to  auto-infection,  or 
to  the  passage  of  organisms  through  the  bone.  Apart  from  injury, 
its  most  common  cause  is,  without  doubt,  extension  of  inflam- 
mation either  from  the  superjacent  bone  or  from  the  middle  ear. 
The  Symptoms  produced  are  those  of  suppuration,  viz.,  a  high 
temperature,  with  perhaps  rigors,  and  signs  of  intracranial  pres- 
sure in  the  form  of  fixed  headache  followed  by  coma.     If  there 
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Fig.  161. — Subcranial  Suppuration,  involving  Overlying  Bone  and 
CAUSING  an  (Edematous  Condition  of  the  Scalp — Pott's  Pufky 
Swelling  (Semi -diagrammatic).  (From  Treves'  'System  of  Sur- 
gery.') 


is  no  open  wound,  an  cedematous  swelling  of  the  scalp,  known  as 
Pott's  puffy  tumour,  may  develop  over  the  site  of  the  abscess. 
When  there  is  a  wound,  and  a  fissure  or  fracture  of  the  skull,  the 
margins  look  unhealthy,  and  at  its  base  may  be  seen  bare  bone, 
yellow  and  dry,  from  which  the  pericranium  has  separated,  with 
perhaps  pus  oozing  out  between  the  fragments.  If  the  pus 
burrows  towards  the  base  of  the  skull  optic  neuritis  may  develop, 
whilst  focal  symptoms  of  spasm  or  paralysis  may  complicate  the 
case  if  the  dura  over  the  motor  area  is  involved.  The  Treatment 
of  such  a  condition  consists  in  evacuating  the  pus  through  a 
sufficient  opening  made  by  trephining,  or  by  removing  loose  por- 
tions of  bone  and  providing  for  drainage.  Sometimes  more  than 
one  opening  is  required  for  this  purpose. 
Simple  pachymeningitis,  or  thickening  of  the  dura  mater,  may 
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result  from  a  slight  simple  depressed  fracture,  or  even  from 
contusion  with  or  without  a  fissured  fracture.  No  immediate 
symptoms  need  arise,  but  those  characteristic  of  chronic 
meningitis  described  below  may  be  met  with  at  a  later  date; 
in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  clinically  between  the  two 

affections.  .  .     „       ,  •   r    i.-       • 

(ii.)  Acute  Diffuse  Meningitis  is  practically  always  infective  in 
nature,  although  a  simple  form  used  to  be  described,  supposed 
to  result  from  merely  mechanical  causes,  but  probably  also  due 
to  bacteria  of  lesser  virulence,  such  as  the  pneumococcus. 
The  symptoms  vary  considerably  in  their  intensity,  accordirig  to 
the  method  of  inoculation  and  the  activity  of  the  organisms. 
The  superficial  part  of  the  brain  is  involved  in  the  inflarnmation 
as  well  as  the  meninges,  and  the  term  meningo-encephalitis  would 
perhaps  be  the  better  appellation. 
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Fig    162  —Superficial   Abscess  ok    Brain,   spreading    from    Subdural 
Space  (Semi-diagrammatic).     (From  Treves'  'System  of  Surgery.') 

The  Symptoms  manifest  themselves  about  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  injury,  although  sometimes  infection  may  be  delayed 
beyond  this  period.  In  the  early  stages  the  patient  complains 
of  severe,  constant,  and  increasing  headache,  associated  with 
heat  of  head,  a  forcible  pulsation  of  the  carotids,  a  full  pulse,  and 
general  irritability  of  the  brain,  as  indicated  by  vomiting,  intoler- 
ance of  light  and  sound,  delirium,  and  perhaps  convulsive 
twitchings  of  the  muscles,  not  only  of  the  head  and  back,  but 
also  of  the  extremities.  High  fever  is  usually  present,  and 
possibly  a  rigor  may  occur  at  the  onset.  As  the  disease  pro- 
gresses, the  patient  gradually  passes  into  a  state  of  coma,  due  to 
cerebral  compression,  which  usually  persists  until  death  ends  the 

chapter.  ,     •     ,     , 

According  to  the  site  of  infection,  the  pathological  phenomena 
may  manifest  themselves  more  acutely  over  one  part  than  another, 
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and  for  descriptive  purposes  two  chief  varieties  have  been  di.tm 
guished,  VIZ.,  meningitis  of  the  convexity  and  of  the  base      Th 
general  symptoms  are  alike  in  both  forms   but  sH^ht  m'n^'J  ' 
tions  occur  in  the  details.     Thus,  whefthe  Convex  ft  ,^vo  vbh" 
convu  sions  are  a  more  prominent  feature  in  the  case  Ind  ^  ' 
at  first  be  limited  to  localized  groups  of  muscles  whilst  TnhT'^ 
meningitis  the  temperature  tends  to  ru^  hTghe^    the  head  f 'J 
neck  are  more  retracted,  optic  neuritis  is  more  frequent  and  som 
form  of  squint  is  not  uncommonly  observed       ^        '  ""' 

Un  post-mortem  examination  the  skull-cao  mav  hp  <:pno..f  j 
from  the  meninges  with  some  difficulty  the  d^r  J  mater  fshS 
and  congested,  and  the  subjacent  veins  manifei^rdSded      h 

t^r"  ^IShTvmnh  or"  ""?."'  '"  ^ °""^'  ^^  tS^^'SdmLv 
lure  with  lymph  or  pus  ;  the  arachno  d  is  thick  and  ooannp     /k 

fs"fou?d1n'air?H  "°^^*^°"^  ^^  .^^"^"^^  -d  -dematol°rd  lymph 
is  tound  in  all  the  sulci,  matting  them  together  •  thp  rnrtiVoi  „ 

TtlnS^fT'^'V''  -d  -niested;  thf  und;r  yi^g'S  S' 

be1n?evident'"thr  °7- V'  '"^'^^i^^'  ""-erous^puLTa    ru  ma 
Deing  evident     the  ventricles  are  distended  with  cerebro  sninll 

The  Treatment  consists  in  shavine  the  head  anH  Qr>,^^,: u 

by  means  of  an  icabag  or  Leber's '.u^fcafe  b"eing'^?S  h^ 
the  apphcahon    ,s  continuous,   and  not   intermitlem       In  thl 

cu'p  Sg^?rr  eSTlT  ip-rd-'i.'-'vt  r-T  ^"44 

IS   o"  -^-be':^LSSi^:^S?a! 

=„^'??''"^-  """■'  '*^"  """''=  recently  to  relieve  the  symotoms 

towaSfrXcin/X'^  r"""  -1  °P'"«™  ""-sureMfrecS 
Io^^aras   reducing    the    intracranial    tension;    the    subarachnniH 

riL'l^utl°s':Un'on°\'''^  ''"'°™"'*''"^'"*«*h"^^^ 
uuii^.ea  y uincKe  s  plan  of  lumbar  puncture.     In  no  case  nf  amfp 

meningitis  has  a  successful  result  followed,  and  when  one  consiSe  s 

the  intricate  character  of  the  space  to  be  drained  °he  fact  thl 

It  ^s  sure  to  be  subdivided  into  separate  cavit^es  by  deoosits  of 

whlrrLStSXT'n^n*"*"  ''.  ^°l"etimes  /.•^.V.rf  i„  character, 
wnen  resulting  from  open  penetrating  wounds.     Such  can  only 
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occur  when  there  is  no  tension  from  retained  discharges,  diffusion 
along  the  meninges  being  prevented  by  the  formation  of  adhesions. 
LocaHzed  suppuration  is  usually  present,  involving  even  the  brain 
substance ;  but  with  care  recovery  may  be  possible,  although  an 
adherent  cicatrix  will  be  formed,  giving  rise  possibly  to  subsequent 
epileptic  symptoms.  .       „ 

(iii.)  A  Subacute  form  of  meningitis  is  occasioiially  met  with, 
coming  on  at  a  somewhat  later  date.  The  patient  may  have 
apparently  recovered  from  his  injury,  with  the  exception  of  a 
localized  fixed  pain.  The  onset  of  the  symptoms  is  often  due  to 
some  indiscretion,  and  may  be  gradual  or  sudden.  In  all  prob- 
ability this  affection  is  also  microbic  in  origin,  and  the  delay  in 
its  appearance  depends  either  on  the  small  number  of  bacteria 
present,  or  on  their  being  in  a  low  state  of  virulence ;  or  possibly 
they  have  been  lying  latent  for  a  time,  and  are  aroused  into  a 
state  of  activity  by  later  causes;  or,  again,  they  may  have 
{(radually  worked  their  way  inwards  along  lymphatics  or  vessels 
from  the  periphery  to  the  meninges.  The  symptoms  are  similar 
in  character  to  those  of  acute  meningitis,  though  somewhat  less 
severe  ;  but  a  fatal  result  is  very  apt  to  follow.  In  the  treatment 
of  this  form,  no  active  antiphlogistic  measures  should  be  adopted, 
since  the  patient's  condition  is  somewhat  asthenic.  Absolute  rest 
and  quiet  is  essential ;  counter-irritation  should  be  applied  to  the 
scalp  and  neck,  and  possibly  mercury  administered. 

(iv.)  Chronic  Meningitis  may  result  from  any  injury  of  the 
meninges,  and  is  especially  likely  to  occur  in  syphiHtic  patients. 
It  is  evidenced  by  infiltration  and  thickening  of  the  membranes, 
which  are  usually  adherent  to  one  another  and  to  the  cerebral 
cortex.  It  gives  rise  to  a  localized  headache,  which  is  constant, 
and  increased  on  excitement  or  the  injudicious  use  of  stimulants, 
and  it  may  lead  to  traumatic  epilepsy.  The  treatment  consists  in 
attention  to  the  general  health,  abstinence  from  excitement  or 
stimulants,  the  local  application  of  counter-irritants,  and  possibly 
the  administration  of  mercury  ;  the  bowels  must  be  kept  regular, 
and  if  epilepsy  ensues,  and  the  lesion  can  be  localized,  trephining 
and  removal  of  the  cicatrix  may  be  necessary  (see  p.  498). 

(v.)  Cerebral  Abscess  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  later  stages 
of  head  injuries,  the  pus  forming  deeply  in  the  white  sub- 
stance. It  may  be  looked  on  as  a  more  or  less  natural 
sequence  of  any  penetrating  wound,  whether  a  foreign  body  is 
present  or  not,  the  microbes  finding  their  way  into  the  interior  of 
the  brain  either  along  the  track  of  the  missile  or  along  blood- 
vessels or  lymphatics.  When,  however,  it  occurs  apart  from 
penetration,  one  can  only  suppose  that  it  is  due  to  auto-infection 
of  a  contused  or  lacerated  area.  Chronic  abscess  of  this  type  is 
most  frequently  seen  on  the  same  side  of  the  brain  as  the  lesion, 
and  the  parietal  and  frontal  lobes  are  most  often  affected ;  occa- 
sionally,  however,   it  may  occur   on   the   opposite  side   in   the 
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same  way  as  a  contusion.     For  treatment  and  symptoms,  see 
Chapter  XXI. 

(vi.)  In  conclusion,  one  other  form  of  intracranial  inflammation 
must  be  mentioned,  viz..  Infective  Thrombosis  of  the  Sinuses. 
This,  though  seen  after  injuries,  is  more  commonly  associated 
with  suppurative  diseases  of  the  bone  apart  from  trauma,  and 
one  variety,  viz.,  that  affecting  the  lateral  sinus,  is  almost  exclu- 
sively caused  by  disease  of  the  middle  ear.  It  is  also  sometimes 
induced  by  extension  from  scalp  injuries  as  a  complication  of 
subaponeurotic  cellulitis,  or  may  spread  inwards  from  erysipelatous 
conditions  of  the  face  or  suppurative  conditions  of  the  nose. 
Putting  aside  the  results  of  chronic  otorrhcea,  the  cavernous  sinus 
IS  much  more  frequently  involved  than  any  other. 

Pathologically,  the  same  manifestations  are  observed  as  in  any 
case  of  infective  phlebitis.  The  infected  sinus  becomes  impervious 
owing  to  the  thrombus,  and  this  in  turn  becomes  disintegrated, 
and  gives  rise  to  multiple  emboli,  whilst  various  inflammatory 
conditions  of  the  surrounding  tissues  necessarily  result,  e.fr., 
necrosis  or  caries  of  bones,  subcranial  abscess,  or  meningitis. 

The  symptoms  generally  are  of  a  pyajmic  nature.  The  tempera- 
ture is  high,  but  with  remissions,  and  often  with  repeated  rigors, 
whilst  fixed  headache  and  early  and  continuous  vomiting  are  also 
marked  features  of  the  case.  With  these  may  be  associated 
evidences  of  meningeal  mischief,  or  of  pulmonary  trouble  in  the 
shape  of  dyspnoea,  whilst  sometimes  diarrhoea  and  septiciemic 
manifestations  may  be  the  more  prominent. 

If  the  cavernous  sinus  is  involved,  marked  exophthalmos,  with 
congestion  of  the  orbit,  eye,  and  even  of  the  eyelids  and  face, 
may  result,  and  ptosis  or  squint  may  also  be  set  up  by  implica- 
tion of  the  nerves  which  lie  in  the  walls  of  the  sinus. 

If  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  is  affected,  there  may  be 
turgescence  of  the  veins  of  the  scalp  and  forehead  together  with 
tenderness  along  the  line  of  the  sinus  and  epistaxis,  whilst  con- 
vulsions may  be  induced  by  irritation  of  the  neighbouring  motor 
area. 

For  local  results  and  treatment  of  thrombosis  of  the  lateral 
sinus,  see  Chapter  XXV. 

Treatment,  except  for  the  lateral  sinus,  is  but  rarely  possible, 
and  hence  the  importance  of  preventing  this  disease  by  a  most 
careful  attention  to  asepsis.  For  the  lateral  aujus  much  can  be 
done,  but  for  the  other  sinuses  all  that  is  feasible  is  attention 
to  general  measures. 

Laceration  of  the  Brain.— Injuries  to  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes are  exceedingly  common  complications  of  blows  and  falls 
on  the  head,  and  ;ill  the  most  serious  results  of  these  accidents 
arise  from  this  sourra.  They  are  produced  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  cause  many  v/.x.'  '^^ymp,oms;  but  the  most  important  dis- 
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tinction  to  draw  is  between  those  wounds  which  communicate 
witli  the  exterior  and  tliose  which  do  not. 

1.  Non-penetrating  Wounds  of  the  Brain  result  from  l)lows  and 
falls,  which  may  or  may  not  produce  simple  fissured  or  depressed 
fractures  of  the  skull,  but  not  uncommonly  the  most  serious  cere- 
hral  symptoms  follow  injuries  in  which  the  bones  do  not  participate. 
In  depressed  fractures  the  brain  is  usually  most  contused  or  torn 
iniinediately  below  the  injured  spot  ;  but  in  cases  where  there  is 
no  depression,  the  greatest  mischief  is  frequently  found  at  a  point 
exactly  opposite  to  that  struck,  whilst  the  local  bruise  may  be 
much  slighter.  Thus,  iu  tile  case  of  one  of  our  students  who,  in 
an  epileptic  fit  fell  stril;iii";  the  left  occipital  region  on  a  stone 
pavement,  we  lound  post-mortem  a  fissured  fracture  at  the  spot 
struck,  and  a  bruise  of  the  left  occipital  convolution,  whilst  the 
anterior  poi  tion  of  the  right  frontal  lobe  was  severely  contused, 
and,  indceJ,  disintegrated.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  is  that 
the  force  of  the  injury  is  transmitted  to  the  brain  substance  in 
a  wave  which  concentrates  its  violence  against  the  opposite  side 
of  the  skull.  In  very  sharp  sudden  localized  blows,  as  from  a 
spent  bullet,  local  bruising  of  the  subjacent  brain  may  be  alone 
produced. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  immediate  effects  of  such  an  injury 
vary  considerably.  There  may  be  a  mere  bruise,  evidenced  by  a 
few  points  of  extravasation  on  the  surface  or  in  the  substance  of 
the  grey  matter ;  or  the  more  superficial  parts  of  the  brain  may 
he  disintegrated  and  mixed  with  clots ;  or,  if  laceration  has 
occurred,  clots  may  be  found  adhering  to  the  injured  spot,  or 
extending  from  it  widely  in  the  subarachnoid  space,  or  even, 
under  rare  circumstances,  extending  into  the  lateral  ventricle. 
The  later  effects  in  cases  where  the  wound  does  not  communicate 
with  the  exterior  are  mainly  those  of  inflammation  or  degeneration. 
Soon  after  the  accident  considerable  exudation  follows,  causing 
the  ecchymosed  brain  substance  to  swell  and  become  oedematous  ; 
this  may  speedily  subside  in  the  less  severe  cases,  but  in  the 
more  serious  ones  a  spreading  cedema  may  be  caused,  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  the  swollen  tissues  upon  the  superficial  veins  in  the 
pia  mater ;  the  circulation  in  these  is  hindered,  and  exudation 
follows,  leading  to  general  cerebral  pressure,  and  even  death,  a 
consequence  hastened  by  the  excess  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
usually  induced  by  the  process.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
greater  part  of  the  brain  would  be  cedematous  and  glistening,  the 
injured  area  being  yellowish  red  in  colour,  with  evident  points 
of  extravasation  scattered  through  it.  Still  later  degeneration  of 
the  brain  substance  may  arise  from  the  disturbance  of  its  circula- 
tion, as  indicated  by  the  presence  of  a  pulpy  yellowish  mass, 
soft  enough  to  be  washed  away  by  a  stream  of  water,  and  con- 
taining fat  granules  and  granular  cells,  with  debris  of  nerve  fibres 
{yelloic  softening).     If  the  area  involved  is  small  and  unimportant, 
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the  patient  may  recover  perfectly,  the  softened  tissue  being  ab- 
sorbed;  if  large  or  implicating  important  centres,  death  or 
paralysis  must  ensue.  In  cases  of  laceration  of  the  brain  which 
recover,  a  tough  depressed  cicatrix  is  formed,  usually  adherent  to 
the  membranes,  and  containing  haematoidin  crystals,  whilst  ex- 
travasated  blood  may  be  organized  into  a  dirty  brownish  lamina, 
adherent  to  the  pia  mater,  or  into  an  arachnoid  cyst. 

Clinical  History.  —  The  symptoms  necessarily  differ  with  the 
severity  and  locality  of  the  lesion. 

Whenever  concussion  occurs  after  a  head  injury,  and  the  patient 
recovers  slowly  after  it,  the  surgeon  will  rightly  suspect  laceration 
or  contusion  of  the  brain. 

If  concussion  is  rapidly  followed  by  the  symptoms  of  cerebral 
irritation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  a  laceration 
which  is  probably  situated  in  the  frontal  region.  ' 

If  compression  follows  within  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  it  is 
either  due  to  depressed  bone  or  haemorrhage  into  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  if  there  is  no  interval  of  consciousness ;  but  if  the 
patient  has  rallied  for  a  time  before  its  incidence,  haemorrhage 
from  the  meningeal  vessels  or  venous  sinuses  is  to  be  diagnosed, 
or  the  existence  of  a  rapidly  spreading  oedema. 

If  localized  or  general  convulsions  occur  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  accident,  perhaps  going  on  to  compression, 
haemorrhage  into  the  cortex  of  the  motor  area,  or  diffuse  extrava- 
sation into  the  subarachnoid  space,  is  probably  present.  It  is 
not  easy  to  distinguish  between  these  two,  but,  as  a  rule, 
haemorrhage  into  the  cortex  produces  a  more  regular  extension 
of  the  convulsions,  which  commence  by  twitching  of  some  part 
of  the  body  which  is  often  at  the  time  paralyzed.  Thus,  if 
bleeding  is  occurring  into  the  cortical  centres  for  the  face  on  the 
left  side  of  the  body,  paralysis  of  the  right  side  of  the  face  mav  be 
present,  and  it  is  here  that  the  convulsions  will  start,  spreading 
regularly  to  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  arm,  and  leg,  and  then  in- 
volving the  left  leg,  arm,  and  side  of  the  head  in  order,  finally 
becoming  general,  as  in  an  epileptic  fit.  After  each  convulsion 
the  paralysis  is  found  to  have  spread.  In  haemorrhage  outside 
the  convolutions  the  paralysis  is  less  marked  and  the  convulsions 
less  regular,  though  perhaps  more  generalized,  but  compression 
symptoms  develop  sooner. 

If  compression  comes  on  early,  and  is  accompanied  with  hemi- 
plegia, haemorrhage  into  the  corpus  striatum  or  internal  capsule 
is  p'-obably  present,  or  perhaps  into  the  ventricles. 

In  simple  cases  concussion  is  usually  recovered  from  in  a  few 
hours ;  the  temperature  subsequently  rises  to  about  ioo°  F., 
and  remains  so  for  a  few  days,  whilst  the  patient  complains  of 
fixed  pain  and  headache,  which  under  suitable  treatment  may 
entirely  disappear.  Some  impairment  of  sense  or  function  may, 
however,  persist. 
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If  subacute  localized  inflammation  ensues,  pain  and  headache 
will  be  complained  of  with  some  fever,  and  insensibility  may 
supervene  in  four  or  five  days,  preceded  by  convulsions  if  the 
motor  area  is  affected. 

Suppuration  in  the  white  substance  occasionally  results  at 
a  later  date  in  this  form  of  injury,  giving  rise  to  the  symptoms  of 
cerebral  abscess. 

The  Treatment  of  these  cases  is  always  an  exceedingly  anxious 
matter  for  the  surgeon.  In  the  majority  of  instances  it  is  merely 
symptomatic,  following  the  usual  course  adopted  in  concussion, 
compression,  cerebral  irritation,  etc.,  as  indicated  elsewhere. 
The  patient  is  kept  absolutely  quiet  in  bed,  with  an  icebag  to 
the  head,  and  a  purge  administered.  Depressed  bone,  if  present, 
will,  of  course,  be  dealt  with  by  operation.  Early  convulsions 
and  paralysis  will  be  carefully  watched  to  see  if  any  indication  as 
to  the  site  of  the  bleedmg  can  be  obtained,  since  it  is  possible 
that  trephining  over  the  injured  spot  and  removing  blood-clots 
might  be  advisable ;  but  the  clinical  records  as  to  such  treatment 
are  very  scanty.  Late  convulsions  and  paralysis  due  to  inflam- 
mation are  best  treated  by  shaving  the  head,  applying  an  ice- 
cap, and  leeching  over  the  supposed  site  of  the  laceration.  If 
the  pulse  is  full  and  hard,  and  the  patient  otherwise  young  and 
healthy,  general  venesection  may  be  adopted ;  the  bowels  must  be 
moved  by  a  smart  purgative,  such  as  croton-oil,  whilst  bromides 
in  full  doses  may  be  administered.  If  the  convulsions  continue 
in  spite  of  such  treatment,  and  become  more  severe  and  extensive, 
the  patient  will  almost  certainly  die  of  coma  ;  trephining  over 
the  injured  area  is  then  distinctly  indicated,  the  surgeon  hoping  to 
find  and  remove  some  clot,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  relieve  tension 
within  the  dura. 

II.  Penetrating  Wounds  of  the  Brain  may  result  from  blows  or 
falls,  as  in  compound  depressed  fractures ;  or  from  the  entrance 
of  foreign  bodies,  such  as  bullets;  or  from  stabs  or  punctures, 
which  most  commonly  occur  in  the  weaker  parts  of  the  cranium, 
e.g.,  the  temple  or  upper  wall  of  the  orbit ;  or  from  sabre-cuts  or 
axe-wounds,  in  which  an  oblique  or  almost  valvular  incision  if 
made  through  the  scalp  and  cranium,  laying  bare  and  wounding 
tlie  brain  and  its  membranes. 

In  these  cases  the  general  disturbance  is  often  slight,  compared 
with  the  extent  of  the  local  injury,  so  that,  although  brain  sub- 
stance may  protrude  from  the  wound,  there  is  sometimes  but 
little  concussion.  Any  of  the  conditions  due  to  haemorrhage 
detailed  above  may  follow,  but  they  will  be  less  severely  felt, 
except  in  cases  where  the  bleeding  is  into  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  since  the  blood  can  escape  from  the  wound.  The  inflam- 
matory phenomena  following  such  wounds  are  mainly  septic  in 
origin,  and  may  be  locahzed  or  diffuse,  in  the  latter  instance 
diffuse  meningoencephalitis  manifests  itself  in  the  course  of  two 
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or  three  days,  and  is  rapidly  fatal ;  in  the  former  case  adhesioim 
prevent  the  extension  of  the  trouble  beyond  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  vvouna  Hernia  cerebri  is  very  likely  to  follow,  and  not 
unfrequently  a  deep  cerebral  abscess  will  subsequently  complicate 
matters.  In  cases  that  have  been  successfully  rendered  asebtu 
the  course  is  similar  to  that  run  by  a  non-penetrating  wound 
except  that,  if  anything,  the  immediate  prognosis  is  better  since 
the  opening  in  the  skull  and  the  possible  removal  of  damajred 
brain  substance  diminishes  the  likelihood  of  compression  from 
simple  or  spreading  oedema.  Where  the  lesion  has  involved  the 
motor  area,  permanent  monoplegia  iii.iy  persist. 

The  Symptoms  arising  from  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  brain  have 
been  m  measure  indicated  above.  In  the  worst  cases  immediate 
death  may  result,  or  severe  concussion,  merj,ing  quickly  into 
compression,  from  which  the  patient  never  recovers.     In  the  less 

fnlV^'^'/T'    ^^7^  '^'"   ^^  ^   ""^'y'^'S  ^"^°""t   of  concussion, 
followed  after  a  short  interval  by  the  phenomena  of  inflammation 
localized    or    diffuse,    which     have     already    been     sufficiently' 
described.     Focal  symptoms  may  also  arise  from  destruction  of 
the  cortical  centres. 

Treatment.— In  all  cases  of  punctured  or  compound  depressed 
tractures,  we  have  already  stated  that  a  thorough  exploration  of 
the  wound  should  be  made,  and  all  depressed  or  injured  bone  re- 
moved.    Foreign  bodies  should  also  be  taken  away,  if  found  close 
to  the  wound;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  bullet   should  be 
sought  for,  if  it  has  penetrated  deeply  into  the  brain,  or  if  it  has 
traversed  the  bram  and  fractured  the  bone  on  the  other  side 
l^robably  an  aseptic  incision,  with  removal  of  the  splintered  frag- 
ments and  a  limited  search  for  the  bullet,  is  the  best  treatment 
to  adopt,  and,  even  if  unsuccessful,  will  do  but  little  harm '  if 
the  patients  general  state  warrants  an  operation.     When  he  is 
evidently  moribund,  it  is  better  practice  nof  to  interfere.     Pro- 
truding  bram    tissue  is  gently  removed,   and  the  whole  wound 
thorough  y  punhed  with  carbolic  lotion ;  even  the  i  in  20  solu- 
tion may  be  used  without  fear.     The  dura  mater  should,  if  possible 
be  drawn  together  by  one  or  two  sutures,  and  a  small  drain-tube 
or  a  gauze  wick  inserted  within  it.     Fragments  of  bone,  if  kept 
warm  and  aseptic,  may  be  replaced,  as  indicated  above,  and  the 
scalp-wound  closed,  except  at  the  drain  opening;  the  gauze  or 
tube  should  be  removed,  if  all  is  going  well,  in  about  two  days' 
time.     If   the  temperature  rises  as  a  result  of  septic  infection, 
the  wound  must  be  reopened,  and  every  effort  made  to  relie\e 
tension,  and  thus  localize  the  mischief.     Should  diffusion  occur, 
as  indicated  by  an  increasing  severity  of  the  symptoms,  the  patient 
must  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  already 
laid  down  for  dealing  with  acute  meningitis. 

(In  our  description  of  lacerations  of  the  brain  we  have  purposely 
omuted  any  mention  of  the  fact  that  symptoms  mav  arise  from 
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inflammatory  conditions  affecting  the  bones.  In  actual  practice 
the  course  of  events  is  often  considerably  modified  by  such  a  com- 
plication.) 

Localized  Injuries  to  the  Brain. 

Thus  far  we  have  merely  discussed  the  general  symptoms 
arising  from  lacerations  and  wounds  of  the  brain.  We  must  now 
rapidly  pass  in  review  the  special  symptoms  resulting  from 
injuries  of  particular  regions. 

ITpper  and  Middle  Fiuntal  Convolutions.— Neither  motor  nor 
sensory  symptoms  are  noted,  but  cerebral  irritation  and  subse- 
quent weak-mindedness  are  likely  to  follow. 

Third  Frontal  Convolution. — Motor  aphasia,  i.e.,  the  inability  to 
produce  or  articulate  words,  results  from  lesions  on  the  left  side 
in  right-handed  individuals,  and  on  the  right  side  in  left-handed 
people.  Injury  to  the  opposite  convolution  has  no  effect.  If  only 
one  side  is  damaged,  the  other  convolution  can  after  a  time  be 
educated  so  as  to  take  on  the  function  of  the  damaged  region. 

The  Motor  Area  (Fig.  163)  is  comprised  of  the  ascending  frontal 
and  ascending  parietal  convolutions,  respectively  in  front  and 
behind  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  third 
frontal  convolution,  and  of  the  superior  parietal  lobule.  The 
centres  for  the  leg  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the  ascending 
parietal  convolution  and  the  whole  of  the  superior  parietal  lobule, 
those  for  the  hip  being  in  front,  and  for  the  feet  and  toes  behind. 
The  arm  centres  are  located  on  either  side  of  the  middle  of  the 
fissure  of  Rolando,  the  shoulder  being  in  front  and  above,  and  the 
hand  and  fingers  below  and  behind;  whilst  the  centres  for  the 
head,  face,  and  lips  are  clustered  together  at  the  junction  of  the 
ascending  and  third  frontal  convolutions,  the  centre  for  move- 
ments of  the  angle  of  the  mouth  being  highest,  whilst  the  lowest 
part  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution  governs  the  movements 
of  the  tongue  and  lips.  Lesions  involving  any  of  these  areas 
produce  either  spasm  or  paralysis  of  the  appropriate  region  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body. 

Wounds  of  one  Occipital  Lobe  may  cause  a  temporary  hemiopia, 
but  no  persistent  loss  of  vision,  unless  the  angular  gyrus  is  also 
destroyed.  Lesions  of  the  latter  region  are  always  associated 
with  permanent  disturbances  of  vision. 

The  Upper  Temporo-aphenoidal  Lobe  contains  the  cortical 
auditory  centre,  and  lesions  in  this  region  cause  deafness;  the 
function  of  the  middle  and  lower  lobes  is  not  yet  ascertained  with 
certainty. 

Injury  to  the  Corona  Radiata  leads  to  paralysis  of  the  regions 
represented  by  the  overlying  cortex,  but  without  convulsions ; 
whilst  if  the  corpus  striatum  or  internal  capsule  is  lacerated,  as 
by  haemorrhage,  hemiplegia,  with  perhaps  hemianaesthesia,  will 
result. 
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Wounds  of  the  Oerebellum  cause  giddiness,  vertigo,  and  ataxv 
the^pat.ent  reehng  about,  as  if  drunk,  in  a  most  ^characterSi;; 

A  wound  of  the  Crus  Cerebri  occasions  more  or  less  comoletP 
hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  associated  wTS  d 
paralysis   of  the    3rd    (oculo-motor)   nerve   on   the    side   of    the 

Laceration  or  contusion  of  the  Pons  Varolii,  if  not  immediately 
fatal,  may  lead  to  paralysis  of  the  opposite  sid^  of  the  bo^y  to  the 


Fig,  163.— Brain  and  Convolutions  in  Situ. 

'^*'%h'r/^f  f  ^^?'^"''°  ^""^  ^^iy'"'  ^""^  P'^*"ly  indicated,  and  the  situation  of 
the  chief  motor  centres.     P.  O.  F..  Parieto-occipital  fissure;  t  field  o 
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injury,  together  .with  paralysis  of  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  or  qth  nerves 
on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion,  constituting  the  so-called  '  crossed 
be'^rL'ni.  '^  -"fraction  of  the  pu'pils  (myosis)  may  abo 

Wounds  of  the  Medulla  are  usually  fatal.  If,  however  the 
patient  should  escape,  he  is  liable  to  suffer  from  disturbed  func- 
tions of  the  circulatory  and  respiratory  centres,  with  perhaps 
Cheyne-Stokes  respiration  and  saccharine  diabetes 
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Oranio-Oerebral  Topography. 

The  increased  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  acquired 
in  recent  years,  together  with  the  diminution  of  the  risks  asso- 
ciated with  opening  the  skull  when  asepsis  is  carefully  attended 
to,  has  encouraged  the  surgeon  to  deal  much  more  freely  with 
cerebral  conditions  by  operation  than  formerly.  It  is  essential, 
then,  that  he  should  know  what  spots  on  the  cranium  correspond 
to  fixed  points  on  the  cortex.  We  cannot  do  more  in  this  work 
than  give  a  diagram  representing  the  relations  of  the  convolu- 
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Fig.  164. — Diagram  of  Head  to  indicate  Method  of  finding  the 
Fissures  of  Rolando  and  Sylvius  by  Reid's  Method.     (After  Reid.) 

Sy.  a.  Jiss.,  Anterior  branch  of  Sylvian  fissure;  P.  O.  Fiss.,  Parieto-occipital 
fissure;  ^raws./ss.,  transverse  fissure  along  line  of  tentorium  ;  A,  external 
angular  process  of  frontal  bone  ;  B,  occipital  protuberance  ;  C  D,  anterior 
perpendicular  in  front  of  tragus ;  E  F",  posterior  perpendicular  through 
back  of  mastoid  process. 

tions  to  the  sutures  (Fig.  163),  and,  in  addition,  indicate  the 
position  of  the  two  most  important  fissures,  viz.,  those  of  Rolando 
and  Sylvius,  and  how  to  mark  out  their  situation  on  the  cranium. 
The  Fissure  of  Rolando  may  be  found  topographically  by  the 
following  methods:  (a)  The  upper  extremity  of  the  fissure  is 
indicated  by  taking  a  point  half  an  inch  behind  the  centre  of 
the  line  extending  from  the  root  of  the  nose  to  the  occipital 
protuberance.  The  direction  of  the  sulcus  is  downwards  and 
forwards  at  an  angle  of  about  67°  to  the  middle  line.     This  may  be 
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indicated  by  laying  a  strip  of  letter-paper  over  the  skull,  the  long 
side  corresponding  to  the  middle  line,  and  with  its  centre  over 
the  upper  limit  of  the  fissure;  the  anterior  half  is  now  folded 
over  obliquely  from  this  point,  leaving  an  angle  of  45°  between 
the  front  of  the  paper  and  the  middle  line  of  the  skull ;  and  then 
the  same  process  is  again  repeated,  bisecting  the  angle  and 
leaving  one  of  about  67°,  so  that  the  anterior  limit  of  the  folded 
paper  corresponds  with  the  line  of  the  tissure,  which  is  about 
3f  inches  in  length,  (b)  A  more  exact  method  is  that  defined 
by  Dr.  Reid,  the  measurements  for  which  are  all  worked  from 
the  so-called  Reid's  base-line,  which  is  one  drawn  on  the  skull 
from  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit  backwards  through  the  centre 
of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  reaching  the  middle  line  behind 
just  below  the  occipital  protuberance  (Fig.  164).  From  it  are 
drawn  upwards  two  perpendiculars,  one  (C  D)  corresponding 
to  the  small  depression  in  front  of  the  external  auditory  meatus, 
the  other  (E  F)  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  mastoid  process! 
The  fissure  of  Rolando  extends  from  the  upper  limit  of  the 
posterior  vertical  line  to  the  point  where  the  anterior  line  intersects 
the  fissure  of  Sylvius. 

The  Fissure  of  Sylvius  is  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  a  point 
i^  inches  directly  behifid  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal 
bone  (Fig.  164,  A)  to  a  spot  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  parietal  eminence.  The  undivided 
portion  of  the  fissure  is  represented  by  the  first  three-quarters  of 
an  inch,  and  from  here  the  anterior  limb  (Sy.  a.  Jiss.)  rises  vertically 
upwards  for  about  an  inch,  whilst  the  posterior  limb  extends 
backwards  for  the  rest  of  the  line.  If  prolonged  to  the  middle 
line  behind,  it  indicates  tolerably  accurately  the  situation  of  the 
parieto-occipital  fissure  (P.  O.  Fiss.). 


f! 


Hernia  Cerebri. 

By  hernia  cerebri  is  meant  a  protrusion  of  the  brain  substance 
through  an  acquired  opening  in  the  skull.  It  thus  differs  from 
an  encephalocele,  which  consists  in  the  protrusion  of  brain 
substance  through  some  congenital  defect. 

It  is  always  an  evidence  of  increased  intracranial  pressure,  and 
may  be  looked  upon  as  Nature's  safety-valve  for  the  relief  of 
compression.     It  is  met  with  in  two  distinct  forms  : 

I.  When  an  opening  has  been  made  by  the  surgeon  for  the 
treatment  of  a  cerebral  tumour,  which  is  subsequently  found  to 
be  irremovable.  The  disc  of  bone  is  not  replaced,  and  the  brain 
substance  protrudes  through  the  opening  under  the  scalp;  by 
this  means  a  temporary  relief  of  intracranial  tension  is  brought 
about,  the  patient's  life  prolonged,  and  possibly  consciousness 
for  a  time  restored.  The  tumour,  however,  continues  growing, 
and  sooner  or  later  the  patient  dies  comatose. 
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2.  The  other  variety,  due  to  a  compound  depressed  or  punctured 
fracture,  is  the  result  of  sepsis  in  the  underlying  brain  substance, 
and  the  increased  pressure  within  the  skull  thereby  induced  leads 
to  a  protrusion  of  inflamed  and  oedematous  brain  matter  through 
the  wound  in  the  dura,  which  is  usually  of  small  size.  The  tumour 
is  soft  and  dusky  in  colour,  and  pulsates  synchronously  with  the 
heart,  the  pulsations  being  often  evident  to  the  naked  eye.  It 
usually  increases  in  size  somewhat  rapidly,  and  although  the 
mental  condition  of  the  patient  is  at  first  unimpaired,  sooner  or 
later,  if  the  condition  progresses,  coma  is  sure  to  follow,  ending 
in  the  patient's  death.  The  mass  consists  at  first  mainly  of, 
(I'dematous  granulation  tissue  covered  by  blood-clot,  without 
much  brain  substance,  but  later  on  brain  tissue  itself  may  pro- 
trude. The  condition  is  usually  fatal,  though  recovery  is  occa- 
sionally seen.  Treatment. — Prevention  of  this  affection  must 
always  be  aimed  at  by  endeavouring  to  render  the  wound  aseptic 
and  providing  for  drainage.  Punctured  wounds  and  depressed 
fractures  of  the  skull,  even  when  giving  rise  to  no  urgent  symp- 
toms, should  always  be  operated  upon,  since  free  relief  of  tension 
may  prevent  a  hernia  cerebri  from  forming,  even  should  absolute 
asepsis  not  be  attained.  If,  however,  protrusion  occurs,  it  may 
be  possible  in  a  few  cases  to  apply  a  dry  dressing  and  elastic 
pressure,  and  thus  prevent  it  increasing  in  size  ;  this,  however, 
must  not  be  attempted  when  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  at 
all  marked.  In  such  cases  it  is  of  little  use  to  slice  off  the  tumour 
<ind  apply  pressure,  and  possibly  the  best  treatment  that  has  been 
suggested  is  to  apply  absolute  alcohol  once  or  twice  a  day  to  the 
projecting  mass ;  it  is  an  efficient  antiseptic,  and  also  tends  by  its 
dehydrating  power  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  hernia.  If  such 
treatment  is  successful,  the  tumour  slowly  granulates  over  and 
cicatrizes.     Traumatic  epilepsy  ma      however,  ensue. 

Traumatic  Epilepsy  is  the  term  applied  to  an  epileptic  condition 
resulting  from  injuries.  It  may  arise  from  any  of  the  following 
conditions:  (i)  A  neuralgic  and  irritable  cicatrix  in  the  scalp; 
{2)  a  slight  unrelieved  depression  in  the  skull ;  (3)  excessive 
formation  of  callus  after  a  fissured  fracture,  or  chronic  thickening 
of  the  bone  from  osteitis  after  a  contusion,  whereby  the  dura 
mater  is  pressed  upon  and  irritated  ;  (4)  chronic  meningitis, 
usually  associated  with  an  adherent  cicatrix  in  the  brain ;  (5)  a 
single  depressed  spicule  of  bone  projecting  into  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance. A  similar  condition  is  seen  apart  from  injury  in  con- 
sequence of  irritative  lesions  of  the  dura  mater  or  cerebral  cortex, 
as,  for  example,  from  an  osteoma  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  cranium, 
or  enlarged  Pacchionian  bodies.  The  Symptoms  produced  are 
epileptic  seizures  of  the  Jacksonian  type,  with  or  without  a 
definite  aura,  according  to  the  function  of  the  part  of  the  cerebral 
•cortex  which  is  involved.      Localization  of  the  lesion  depends 
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partly  on  the  character  of  the  aura,  partly  on  the  associated 
symptoms,  such  as  a  fixed  headache,  or  the  presence  of  a  cicatrix. 
The  Treatment  is  not  particularly  satisfactory.  If  there  is  any 
means  of  determining  the  site  of  the  irritation,  an  exploratory 
operation  is  always  justifiable,  since  some  removable  fragment  or 
spicule  of  bone  may  be  the  cause  of  the  symptoms.  If,  however, 
nothing  is  found  except  an  adherent  cicatrix  between  the  mem- 
branes and  the  underlying  brain,  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
the  surgeon  should  proceed  further.  In  a  considerable  number 
of  cases  the  cicatrix  and  surrounding  brain  substance  have  been 
removed ;  the  fits  have  ceased  for  a  time,  but  in  almost  every 
instance  recurrence  has  followed  sooner  or  later,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  a  fresh  cicatrix  at  the  site  of  operation.  Moreover, 
permanent  paralysis  of  the  portion  of  the  trunk  governed  by  the 
removed  cortical  area  has  resulted,  and  hence  the  general  opinion 
at  the  present  time  is  that  such  an  operation  is  unadvisable,  except 
as  a  life-saving  measure  when  the  fits  are  extremely  numerous 
and  severe.  Such  a  decision  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the 
statement  made  before  as  to  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  all 
cases  of  simple  depressed  fracture  in  adults  by  operation.  If 
it  is  decided  that  an  exploration  is  desirable,  the  sooner  it  is 
undertaken  the  better,  since  the  longer  the  epileptic  habit  lasts» 
the  less  favourable  is  the  case. 


CHAPTER  XVII, 


INJURIES  OF  THE  SPINE. 

Tiiii  spinal  column  subserves  a  variety  of  useful  functions  in  the 
l)0{!y  which  causes  it  to  be  an  exceedingly  complicated  structure 
;iiul  exposes  It  to  many  forms  of  injury.  Its  primary  object  is  to 
act  as  a  pillar  or  axis  of  support  to  the  trunk,  connecting  the 
distant  parts  of  the  skeleton  together;  this  is  effected  by  the 
massive  bodies  of  the  vertebra;  piled  one  on  the  other,  flexibility 
and  mobility  being  at  the  same  time  secured  by  the  number  of 
bony  elements  of  which  it  consists,  and  the  interposed  elastic 
cartilages.  It  also  serves  as  a  tube  in  which  the  spinal  cord  is 
sately  lodged,  whilst  lateral  openings  are  left  between  each  of  the 
bones  to  allow  exit  to  the  nerves  passing  to  their  peripheral 
distribution.  ^ 

The  spinal  cord  is  protected  from  injury  in  a  most  complete  and 
efficacious  manner,     (a)  Its  position  between  the  bodies  and  the 
lamins,  with  the  spinous  processes  arising  therefrom,  is  itself 
mechanically  advantageous,  since,  whether  the  spine  is  forcibly 
Hexed  or  extended,  the  cord  remains  midway  between  the  points 
of  chief  compression  or  extension,  and  hence  in  a  position  of  rest. 
(ft)   Ihe   buffer-like   action  of  the  intervertebral  discs,  and  the 
varying  curves   of  the   column,   serve   to   diffuse   any   violence 
reaching  it  and  thus  reduce  its  force,     (c)  There  is  ample  space 
in  the  medullary  canal,  in  which  the  cord  with  its  membranes  is 
slung  by  prolongations  of  dura  mater  around  the  issuing  nerves 
whilst  the  cord  itself  hangs  loosely  within  the  dura  mater,  sus- 
pended by  the  hgamenta  denticulata,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  cerebro-spinal  fluid,     (d)  Moreover,  the  cord  terminates,  in  an 
adult,  at  the  lower  border  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  a  spot  well 
above  the  junction  of  the  fixed  base  and  the  moveable  upper  part 
a  point  where  the  effect  of  jars  and  wrenches  is  mainly  felt' 
(<•)  Nature  has,  moreover,  inserted  a  whole  series  of  buffers  and 
other  means  of  preventing  shock  reaching  the  spine  when  a  person 
tails  on  his  teet,  e.g.,  the  arches  and  elasticity  of  the  foot    the 
changes  in  direction  of  the  bones  at  each  joint,  the  interaiticular 
cartilages  of  the  knee,  etc. 

The  parts  of  the  spine  most  exposed  to  injury  are  those  where 
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a  fixed  and  moveable  portion  meet,  e.fj;.,  the  dorsi-lumbar  and  tlie 
cervic(  ilorsal  refjjions.  The  upper  part  of  the  dorsal  curve,  which 
is  relati\ely  weak  and  projects  backwards,  is  thereby  exposed  to 
injury,  so  that  fractures  are  not  at  all  uncommon  about  the  fourtli 
dorsal  vertebra.  The  close  proximity  of  the  head  explains  the 
freciuency  of  lesions  about  the  upper  cervical  region. 

Sprains. 

Sprains  and  strains  of  the  spine  are  exceedingly  common  acci- 
dents, a  fact  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  the  com- 
plicated muscular  and  ligamentous  arrangements  present.  They 
may  be  produced  by  any  sudden  or  unexpected  movement,  such 
as  falls,  especially  from  horseback,  railway  accidents,  and  the  like. 
The  injury  is  most  likely  to  affect  mobile  parts  of  the  spine, 
e.g.,  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions,  and  may  be  limited  to  the 
ligamentous  or  muscular  structures,  or  may  involve  both.  The 
resulting  Signs  are  simply  those  of  a  severe  but  localized  trauma, 
viz.,  pain,  tenderness,  bruising,  and  perhaps  a  little  swelHng;  the 
subjective  phenomena  are  much  increased  by  movement,  so  that 
the  spine  is  always  kept  rigidly  quiet.  If  only  the  muscles  or 
interspinous  ligaments  are  involved,  no  further  consequences  will 
generally  arise  ;  but  when  the  ligamenta  subflava  are  lacerated, 
and  the  spinal  canal  is  thus  opened,  the  gravest  symptonis  may 
ensue  from  blood  finding  its  way  inwards  to  the  canal  outside  the 
dura  mater,  leading  possibly  to  paraplegia,  which  may  be  of  a 
temporary  or  permanent  nature,  or  even  to  death  from  asphyxia 
from  pressure  on  the  cord.  Infianmiation  of  the  damaged  fibrous 
tissues  may  also  extend  to  the  meninges  and  cord,  and  cause  com- 
pression of  the  latter  by  the  exudation,  or  even  organic  disease. 
Moreover,  in  patients  of  a  tubercular  temperament,  spinal  caries 
may  be  set  up  as  a  result  of  such  injuries,  whilst  syphilitic  or 
malignant  disease  has  also  been  known  to  follow. 

In  the  cervical  region,  sprains  are  very  liable  to  occur  as  a  result 
of  severe  blows  on  the  head,  causing  tearing  of  the  inter-transverse 
ligaments,  and  the  displacement  may  be  so  great  as  to  simulate 
dislocation.  The  head  and  neck  are  kept  immovable  and  rigid, 
and  there  is  often  considerable  loss  of  power,  the  patient  being 
sometimes  unable  to  lift  the  head  spontaneously  from  tlie  pillow. 
Sprains  in  the  limihav  region  are  exceedingly  common,  both  as  the 
result  of  railway  injuries,  when  they  are  often  associated  with 
nervous  symptoms  (p.  511),  or  as  a  consequence  of  overlifting, 
when  the  (juadratus  lumborum  is  most  likely  to  be  affected.  The 
back  is  kept  fixed  and  rigid,  the  patient  being  unable  to  turn  or 
stoop  without  pain.  Sometimes  ha^maturia  results  from  these 
mjuries    in    the    lumbar   region,    arising   from   contusion   of  the 

kidneys. 

Treatment.  —  The  patient  should  be  kept  at  rest,  and  liot 
fomentations  applied  to  the  injured  part.     When  the  painful  or 
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inll.'immatory  symptoms  have  disappetired,  massage  with  stimu- 
lalinj^  liniments  is  needed.  In  the  severer  cases  the  individual 
should  be  kept  in  bed  for  six  or  eif,'ht  weeks,  and  in  the  cervical 
region  some  form  of  mechanical  support  may  be  subsecjuently 
nt'cessary.  The  appearance  of  inflammatory  symptoms  involving 
the  meninges  calls  for  greater  care,  and  the  patient  should  be 
kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the  prone  position,  and  a  spinal  icebag 
applied.  The  onset  of  paraplegia,  due  either  to  hamiorrhage  or 
inrtammatory  exudation,  would  raise  the  ([uestion  of  laminectomy 
(P-  515)-  I'or  hiematuria,  rest,  as  a  rule,  will  suffice  ;  possibly  a 
few  doses  of  tannic  acid  or  turpentine  may  be  beneficial. 

Penetrating  Wounds  of  the  Spine. 

These  lesions  are,  fortunately,  uncommon  in  civil  practice, 
being  generally  due  to  stabs  with  pointed  instruments,  or  to  gun- 
shot wounds.  They  occasionally  result  from  falls,  the  unfortunate 
individual  becoming  impaled  on  area  railings,  branches  of  trees, 
etc.  The  Symptoms  produced  are  [a)  those  due  to  the  wound  in 
tlie  soft  parts,  which  may  also  involve  the  peritoneal  or  pleural 
cavities,  and  may  damage  some  of  the  viscera ;  in  the  neck,  the 
vertebral  artery  is  exposed  to  injury  from  this  type  of  accident, 
leading  to  serious  haemorrhage  ;  {b)  those  due  to  laying  open  the 
spinal  membranes,  e.g.,  loss  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  which  in  itself 
might  prove  fatal  by  draining  the  cerebral  cavity,  and  so  causing 
pressure  on  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  at  a  later  date  may  deter- 
mine the  patient's  death  by  setting  up  diffuse  septic  meningitis 
(p.  510);  and  (r)  those  due  to  wounds  of  the  spinal  cord.  The 
effects  of  a  total  transverse  lesion  at  different  levels  of  the  spine 
are  given  at  p.  514;  if  the  patient  escapes  the  dangers  of  diffuse 
septic  meningitis,  he  will  later  on  develop  the  signs  of  acute 
myelitis.  Of  course,  the  division  of  the  cord  may  be  only  partial, 
or  it  may  escape  entirely,  {d)  In  other  cases,  various  forms  of 
fracture  may  be  produced,  and  the  cord  may  be  compressed  by 
fragments  of  bone  which  have  been  drixen  inwards,  or  by  ex- 
travasated  blood. 

Treatment  consists  in  thoroughly  exploring  the  wound  under 
an  anaesthetic,  removing  foreign  bodies  or  displaced  fragments  of 
bone,  and  attempting  to  render  it  aseptic.  Wounds  of  the  vertebral 
artery  or  other  structures  are  dealt  with  secundum  artem,  and  special 
attention  is  naturally  given  to  the  cord  and  its  membranes.  Should 
the  dura  mater  have  been  opened,  and  the  cord  have  escaped 
injury,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  close  the  wound  in  the 
meninges,  and  the  patient  should  subsequently  be  kept  in  the 
prone  position,  and  with  the  head  low,  so  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  If  the  cord  itself  is 
divided  or  lacerated,  it  is  useless  trying  to  unite  it,  since  its  function 
in  conducting  impulses  from  the  brain  downwards  is  inevitably 
destroyed.     Where,  however,  the  cauda  equina  has  been  injured, 
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it  is  perfectly  justifiable  to  lay  open  the  spinal  canal  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  expose  the  divided  nerve  trunks,  and  then  to  suture  tliem 
together. 

Fractures  of  the  Spine. 
Causes. -—The  spine  may  l)e  broken  as  a  result  of  (a)  dimt 
violence,  e.g.,  a  fall  on  the  back  over  some  projecting  body, 
siich  as  a  carpenter's  bench  or  a  railing,  or  a  blow  on  the  bark 
with  a  heavy  stone  or  with  a  swinging  baulk  of  wood,  or  a  gun- 
shot wound.  This  type  of  accident  may  involve  any  part  of  the 
spine,  and,  excluding  those  arising  from  gunshot,  is  less  frequent 
than  the  class  next  to  be  described.  Of  necessity,  the  spine 
breaks  at  the  point  struck  ;  the  posterior  parts  of  the  vertebra' 
are  the  most  damaged  in  this  form  of  injury,  {h)  bVactures  are 
also  due  to  indirect  violence,  then  usually  occurring  in  the  lower 
cervical  or  upper  dorsal  regions.  They  are  caused  by  forcible 
flexion  of  the  spine,  as  by  a  fall  downstairs  with  the  head  doubled 
up,  or  by  taking  a  '  header  '  into  shallow  water,  or  when  a  man, 
being  driven  under  a  bridge,  forgets  to  stoop,  and  so  is  caught 
between  the  arch  and  the  cart,  or  sometimes  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy 
weight  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  spine  bending  and  breaking 
at  the  weakest  spot. 

Fractures  of  the  spine  may  be  divided  into  two  main  classes, 
according  to  whether  or  not  they  are  complete— that  is,  according 
to  whether  the  continuity  of  the  column  is  destroyed  or  not. 

(A)  Incomplete  Fractures  may  be  met  with  in  \arious  forms, 
and  are  most  frefjuently  due  to  direct  violence. 

(i.)  Fvactures  of  the  Spinous  Processes  practically  only  occur  in  the 
lower  cervical  or  dorsal  regions.  In  the  upper  cervical  region  the 
spines  are  short  and  retracted  to  allow  of  extension  of  the  head, 
whilst  in  the  lumbar  they  are  also  short,  but  very  strong.  The 
fracture  is  almost  always  due  to  direct  violence,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  the  signs  of  a  local  trauma,  together  with  great 
mobility,  and  perhaps  crepitus,  and  irregularity  in  the  line  of  the 
spines.  The  process  is  occasionally  much  depressed,  and  may 
even  cause  paraplegia  by  being  driven  into  the  spinal  canal. 

(ii.)  Fracture  of  the  Lamince  is  a  not  uncommon  accident,  always 
resulting  from  direct  violence.  If  only  one  lamina  is  broken,  the 
signs  are  not  very  distinct,  although  the  evidences  of  a  local 
trauma  exist,  and  possibly  a  little  lateral  mobility  of  the  spinous 
process ;  cord  symptoms  in  such  are  rare.  When  both  lamina; 
yield,  the  posterior  part  of  the  neural  arch,  carrying  with  it  the 
spinous  process,  is  very  likely  to  be  depressed  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  compress  the  cord  and  give  rise  to  paraplegia.  Crepitus  is  often 
easily  obtainable,  and  the  gap  in  the  line  of  the  spinous  processes 
can  usually  be  readily  felt. 

(iii.)  Fracture  of  the  Transverse  Processes  is  but  rarely  met  witli 
apart  from  other  lesions  of  the  spine,  except  as  a  result  of  gunshot 
injury. 
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(iv.)  Partial  Fnutnre  through  the  bodies  may  occur  in  the  form 
of  fissures  of  the  bones,  which  prochice  but  httle  effects,  except 
pain  and  ri^,M(hty,  and  cannot  be  (haj,'nosed  with  certainty. 

hi  any  of  these  fractures  where  (hsphuement  is  not  present, 
paraplegic  symptoms  may  arise,  either  immediately  from  con- 
cussion of  the  spinal  cord,  or  later  on  from  ha:morrhage  or  in- 
tlanimatory  effusions. 

riie  Treatment  merely  consists  in  keeping  the  patient  at  rest 
for  a  time.  The  (luestion  of  laminectomy  for  paraplegia,  arising 
either  from  displacement  of  the  laminit  or  from  haemorrhage,  will 
he  discussed  later. 

(1!)  Oomplete  Fracturea  are  usually  associated  with  displace- 
ment, and  loss  of  contiiuiity  of  the  spinal  column  ;  they  are  often 
in  consetjuence  termed 
Fracture  -  Dislocations. 
Tliey  result  either  from 
direct  or  indirect 
violence.  As  a  rule, 
there  is  a  tolerably 
extensive  lesion 
(iMg.  165)  ;  thus,  the 
spinous  processes  and 
lamina;  may  or  may 
not  be  fractured,  the 
ligainenta  interspinosa, 
supraspinosa,  and  sub- 
fla\a  torn,  the  articular 
processes  fractured  in 
the  lumbar  and  dorsal 
regions,  or  displaced 
without  fracture  in  the 
cervical,  and  either 
the  intervertebral  sub- 
stance torn  across,  or 
the  bodies  broken,  thus 
severing  the  spine  into 
two  halves.  The  upper 
or  moveable  portion  is  usually  driven  forwards  over  the  lower  or 
more  iixed^  fragnient,  and  impaction  or  comminution  is  often 
present.  The  spinal  cord  is  compressed  between  the  upper  end 
of  tile  lower  fragment  and  the  lamin:e  of  the  upper  fragment,  and 
although  the  displacement  may  be  naturally  remedied  by  the 
falling  back  of  the  bones  into  position  ('  recoil '),  yet  the  effects 
of  the  crush  on  the  cord  are  usually  irremediable.  In  slighter 
cases  the  spinal  membranes  may  be  merely  punctured  by  a  spHnter 
of  bone,  or  hiiemorrhage  may  occur  either  within  the  membranes, 
or  outside  them  in  the  fatty  theca  vertebralis.  Excess  of  indirect 
violence  may  also  lead  to  an  associated  fracture  of  the  sternum. 


Ill 


Fit;.    165. — Complete    1'racture-Dislocation 

OK  the  SriNE   IN  THE  LoWER  DoRSAL  REGION, 

WITH  Displacement  and  Compression  ok  the 
Cord.     (Akter  Keen  and  White.) 
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The  Signs  of  this  fracture  are,  as  a  uile,  very  evident,  consist 
ing  of  local  pain,  swelling,  and  l)ruising,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
angular  deformity,  more  or  less  according  to  circumstances.  It 
may  be  possible  to  elicit  crepitus,  if  the  parts  are  not  impacted, 
but  as  little  manipulation  should  be  used  as  possible,  for  fear  of 
adding  to  the  injury  of  the  cord.  Paraplegia  below  the  part 
injured  is  probably  present  in  all  cases,  and  with  it  severe  general 
shock.  According  to  Erichsen,  if  the  fracture  is  due  to  indirect 
violence,  reflex  movements  will  persist ;  but  if  due  to  direct 
injury,  concussion  of  the  spine  is  also  present,  and  the  reflexes 
will  be  absent.  In  cases  where  the  cord  is  compressed,  symptoms 
of  spinal  myelitis  rapidly  follow,  and  a  fatal  issue  often  occurs  at 
an  early  date  from  Loxtemia  following  septic  cystitis  or  sloughing 
of  the  nates.  The  special  phenomena  of  paraplegia  are  dealt  with 
at  p.  513. 

The  Prognosis  of  these  cases  turns  largely  on  the  situation  of 
the  injury  and  the  amount  of  mischief  sustained  by  the  cord. 
The  higher  the  lesion,  the  greater  the  danger,  as  a  rule,  although 
cases  of  cervical  fracture  with  paraplegia  may  live  for  years,  and 
such  patients  may  even  partially  recover,  if  the  cord  has  not  been 
totally  disintegrated. 

The  Treatment  naturally  varies  with  the  character  of  the  case. 
The  patient  is  carefully  placed  in  a  prepared  bed,  the  greatest 
gentleness  being  used  in  handling  and  lifting  him,  for  fear  of 
increasing  the  damage  to  the  cord.  The  bed  must  be  firm,  though 
not  hard,  and  is  perhaps  best  made  of  horsehair  mattresses  placed 
over  fracture-boards  ;  nothing  more  soft  or  yielding  is  permissible. 
A  water-bed  is  called  for  in  the  later  stages,  but  should  not  be 
used  at  first,  as  it  is  scarcely  firm  enough.  The  shock  resulting 
from  the  accident  is  treated  in  the  usual  way  by  warmth  and 
stimulants,  if  need  be  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  anaesthetic 
regions  of  the  body  can  be  easily  blistered  or  burnt  by  hot- water 
bottles,  unless  carefully  guarded  by  flannels.  When  reaction  has 
occurred,  a  more  thorough  examination  of  the  patient  can  be 
made,  and  the  subsequent  course  of  action  decided  on. 

(a)  In  a  small  minority  of  the  cases  operative  treatwent  is  justifiable. 
We  shall  discuss  later  on  (p.  516)  the  indications  for  lamin- 
ectomy. 

{h)  When  the  displacement  persists  owing  to  impaction  of  the 
fragments,  reduction  under  an  anaesthetic  may  possibly  be  under- 
taken, provided  that  the  lesion  is  not  in  the  cervical  region,  and 
the  paraplegia  not  complete.  Of  course,  if  other  internal  injuries 
are  present  which  render  the  case  hopeless,  nothing  should  !  e 
done.  Great  care  must  be  used  in  attempting  reduction,  since 
the  object  is  to  relieve  pressure  on  the  cord,  and  any  undue 
violence  may  readily  increase  the  mischief;  in  the  lumbar  region, 
however,  consideral)le  force  may  be  employed  without  much 
danf^er.     Whether  reduction  is  accomplished  or  not,  the  furttier 
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treatment  must  be  directed  in  accordance  with  the  indications 
given  in  the  next  paragraph.  Wliere  the  surgeon  fails  to  reduce 
the  deformity,  it  may  sometimes  be  advisable  to  make  gradual 
extension  from  the  feet  or  neck  by  the  use  of  weight  and  pulley. 

((■)  In  many  cases,  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  laid  flat  on  a  bed, 
the  displacement  remedies  itself,  especially  if  the  spine  has  been 
comminuted,  and  then  the  treatment  must  be  symptomatic,  as  also 
after  reduction  or  operation,  where  the  paraplegia  persists  or  is 
only  slowly  recovered  from.  He  is  kept  in  bed,  absolutely  flat, 
and  with  the  head  low  ;  perhaps  some  form  of  mechanical  sup- 
port, e.g.,  a  plaster  of  Paris  or  leatlier  jacket,  may  be  considered 
advisable ;  but  its  application  is  always  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty, .ind,  at  any  rate,  in  the  early  stages  it  does  but  little  good. 
Food  is  regularly  administered,  and  at  first  must  be  light  and 
readily  assimilable. 

The  chief  care  of  the  attendants  must  be  directed  to  the  skin, 
bladder,  and  bowels.     Bedsores  are  extremely  liable  to  form  on  all 
points  of  pressure,  and  hence  the  nates  and  heels  must  be  care- 
fully guarded  (p.  77)  ;  an  excellent  protective  to  the  skin  consists 
in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  liquor  plumbi  subacetatis  and 
tincture  of  catechu,  which  may  be  painted  on  and  allowed  to  dry 
so  as  to  form  a  powdery  film.     In  turning  the  patient  to  attend  to 
the  nates,  the  body  must  be  rolled  over  as  a  whole,  and  not  merely 
the  pelvis  twisted.     It  will  often  be  found  advisable  to  have  a 
divided  mattress  placed  beneath  the  pelvis,  so  that  one  lateral 
segment  may  be  removed  at  a  time,  and  thus  rotation  of  the  body 
will  not  be    needed.     A    bedpan  can  also  be  used  in  this  way 
without  disturbing  the  spine.     The  bladder  is  probably  paralyzed, 
and   the  urine  must  be  withdrawn  by  a  catheter.     One  of  the 
greatest  dangers  that  the  patient  runs  is  from  the  supervention  of 
septic  cystitis,  and  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  upwards 
to  the  kidneys.     This  is  always  due  to  infection  from  without, 
and  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  it.     The   penis 
should  be  thoroughly  purified,  and  in  the  intervals  between  instru- 
mentation wrapped  in  an  antisep)tic  or  sterilized  dressing.     Only 
soft  rubber  catheters  should  be  employed,  and  these  must  be  kept 
absolutely  aseptic  by  immersion  in  5  per  cent,  carbolic  lotion,  or 
I -1000  sublimate,  which  is  subsequently  remoxed  before  use  by 
washing  with  a  solution  of  boric  acid.     Should  sepsis  occur,  the 
bladder  is  washed  out  twice  daily  with  some  mild  antiseptic,  such 
as  Condy's  fluid,  boric  acid,  boroglyceride  (i   in   20),  or  sanitas 
(i  in  20),  whilst  salol  or  boric  acid  in  10  grain  doses  may  be  ad- 
ministered thrice  daily.     Probably,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  the 
condition  will  persist,  and  pro\e  fatal  from  the  resulting  kidney 
mischief.      The  hoii'cls    are    always  obstinately  constipated,   and 
must  be  opened  either  by  pui"gati\es  or  simple  enemata. 

Under  such  a  regime  the  patient  may  gradually  recover,  but 
mote  often  succumbs  to  septic  poisoning  or  emaciation.     Occa- 
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sionally  he  may  live  for  a  long  time,  although  paralyzed,  possibly 
developing  some  amount  of  reflex  micturition,  if  the  lumbar  centres 
are  not  involved.  Varying  degrees  of  restoration  of  power  in  the 
lower  limbs  are  also  met  with. 

Dislocations  of  the  Spine. 

By  dislocation  of  the  spine  is  meant  a  displacement  forwards 
either  partial  or  complete,  of  the  upper  part  of  the  spine,  with 
separation  of  the  articular  processes,  and  tearing  of  the  inter- 
A-ertebral  substance.  A  pure  dislocation  can  only  occur  in  the 
cervical  region,  and  even  then  it  is  not  uncommonly  associated 
with  a  fracture ;  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  it  always  takes 
the  form  of  a  fracture-dislocation.  The  reason  for  this  depends 
partly  on  the  immobility  of  the  vertebrae  in  the  latter  regions 
and  partly  on  the  direction  of  the  articular  processes.  In  the 
cervical  region  these  look  mainly  upwards  and  downwards,  with  a 
slight  slope  forwards  and  backwards,  so  that  it  is  not  difficult  for 
one  to  slip  over  the  other ;  in  the  dorsal  region  they  are  placed 
nearly  vertical,  looking  forwards  and  backwards,  whilst  in  the 
lumbar  they  are  also  vertical,  but  look  inwards  and  outwards  the 
lower  enclosing  the  upper  as  in  a  sheath,  so  that  in  the  last' two 
regions  of  the  spine  dislofcation  is  impossible  without  concurrent 
fracture  of  the  articular  processes. 

Any  part  of  the  cervical  region  may  be  the  seat  of  a  dislocation. 
The  occiput  has  been  displaced  from  the  atlas  in  a  few  cases 
usually  resulting  in  sudden  death ;  but  if  incomplete,  life  has  been 
prolonged  for  a  few  hours  or  days.  Dislocation  of  the  atlas  fnmt 
the  axis  has  followed  blows  on  the  neck,  or  has  been  the  cause 
of  death  in  hanging,  whilst  the  attempt  to  lift  a  struggling  child 
by  the  head  has  sometimes  led  to  this  calamity.  In  almost  all 
cases  the  odontoid  process  has  been  fractured,  causing  instant 
death  from  compression  of  the  cord,  owir  g  to  the  head  and  atlas 
slipping  forwards. 

Dislocation  may  occur  between  any  two  of  the  lowef  five  cct'vical 
vcrtcbm,  but  perhaps  most  frequently  between  the  fifth  and  sixtli. 
It  IS  almost  invariably  the  result  of  forcible  flexion  of  the  head 
and  neck,  and  as  a  rule  the  intervertebral  articulations  are  torn 
open,  whilst  the  supraspinous  and  interspinous  ligaments,  the 
hgamenta  subflava,  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  common  liga- 
ments, are  lacerated,  and  tlie  inter\  ertebral  substance  torn  acro^ss, 
or  a  scale  of  the  articular  surface  detached.  The  head  and  upper 
portion  of  the  spine  are  displaced  forwards,  so  that  the  carti- 
laginous surfaces  of  the  articular  processes  of  the  lower  vertebra 
project  behind  the  lamina;  and  transverse  processes  of  the  upper, 
and  the  lower  articular  processes  of  the  upper  vertebra  lie 
within  the  intervertebral  notch  of  the  lower  bone  (Fig.  i66,  A  and 
B,  a).  Two  forms  of  dislocation  are  met  with— the  unilateral  and 
bilateral. 
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{a)  Unilateral  Dislocation  of  the  cervical  spine  is  due  to  force 
applied  from  the  back  and  side  of  the  neck.  The  head  is  turned 
towards  the  opposite  side,  and  more  or  less  fixed,  whilst  there  is 
no  evidence  of  compression  of  the  cord,  although  a  tingling  and 
neuralgic  pain  along  the  course  of  the  nerves  may  arise  from 
pressure  upon  and  stretching  of  the  nerve  trunks  in  the  inter- 
vertebral notch.  The  spinous  processes  may  be  irregular  and 
displaced  laterally,  whilst  the  line  of  the  transverse  processes  is 
similarly  altered  ;  such  signs  are,  however,  very  difficult  to  make 


Fu:.  1G6  — Dislocation-  ov  thk  CiiuvicAL  Spine.  (After  Keen  and  White,) 

A,  As  seen  from  in  front ;  H,  side-view  ;  i/d  indicate  the  lower  articular  facets 
of  the  upper  or  displaced  \ertebra,  which  are  thus  seen  to  lie  in  front  of 
the  upper  articular  processes  of  the  lower  vertebra. 

out  in  thick  necks.  If  left  imreduced,  the  vertebra  becomes  fixed 
in  its  new  position,  tlie  head  and  neck  displaced,  and  permanent 
neuralgia  may  residt.  In  such  cases,  if  seen  early,  replacement 
may  be  attempted.  The  patient  is  anaesthetized,  the  body  fixed, 
the  head  and  neck  flexed,  and  then  extended  in  that  position,  so 
as  to  unlock  the  edges  of  the  articular  processes.  Reduction  may 
he  accomplished  with  a  de^finite  snap  or  catch.  In  old-standing 
cases  an  operation  may  soi.ietimes  be  attempted  to  relieve  pressure 
on  the  nerves,  but  it  is  impossible  to  replace  the  bones. 
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(b)  Bilateral  Dislocation  (Fig.  i66,  A  and  B),  if  complete,  is 
always  accompanied  with  pressure  upon  the  cord  and  paraplegia ; 
occasionally,  however,  it  is  only  partial,  and  then  the  cord  may 
escape  without  immediate  injury,  owing  to  the  larger  size  of  the 
canal  in  this  region ;  haemorrhage  and  inflammation  may  subse- 
quently cause  grave  symptoms.  Treatment  is  of  but  little  avail  in 
most  of  the  cases  of  complete  double  dislocation,  since  probably 
the  cord  is  irretrievably  damaged ;  but  where  paraplegia  is  incom- 
plete it  is  possible  that  benefit  may  arise  from  early  interference. 
Replacement  by  means  of  extension  of  the  head  with  the  neck- 
flexed  may  be  first  carefully  tried,  and  failing  that  laminectomy 
should  be  performed.  After  stripping  the  muscles  from  the  bones, 
the  surgeon  will  see  the  two  cartilage-covered  surfaces  of  the 
upper  articular  processes  of  the  lower  vertebra  standing  out  clearly 
behind  the  laminae  of  the  displaced  bone.  Extension  of  the  head 
may  now  again  be  made,  and  reduction  thus  attempted  ;  but  if 
this  does  not  succeed,  as  small  a  portion  as  possible  of  the  upper 
margins  of  the  exposed  articular  processes  is  excised  in  order  to 
allow  of  the  unlocking  of  the  bones ;  if  the  whole  processes  are 
removed,  reduction  is  much  easier,  but  Nature's  barrier  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  trouble  has  been  taken  away,  and  fixation  of 
the  spinal  column  in  its  natural  position  becomes  impossible. 
The  sudden  relief  of  pressure  not  uncommonly  causes  such  an 
interference  with  the  intravascular  tension  in  the  cervical  cord  as 
to  lead  to  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  breathing,  for  which 
artificial  respiration  is  required.  It  is  usually  advisable  not  only 
to  replace  the  bones,  but  also  to  open  the  spinal  canal  and  mem- 
branes, so  as  to  relie\'e  any  pressure  of  blood  or  inflammatory 
exudation  which  may  exist.  The  results  of  such  operations  are 
not  particularly  satisfactory. 

Secondary  Eflfects  following  Spinal  Injuries. 

Thus  far  we  have  limited  ourselves  to  describing  the  immediate  effects  of 
injuries  of  the  spinal  column.  Such,  however,  are  frequently  associated  with 
or  followed  by,  other  conditions  aflfecting  the  cord  and  its  membranes  whicli 
may  lead  to  the  gravest  results,  even  when  the  local  lesion  to  the  spine  has 
been  comparatively  slight  These  frequently  run  into  one  another  in  the  most 
puzzlmg  fashion,  so  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  state  the  exact  nature  of  a  certain 
group  of  symptoms  ;  for  simplicity's  sake  we  shall  discuss  them  here  without 
attempting  to  describe  the  various  combinations  which  mav  present  them- 
selves, 

The  following  secondary  effects  may  be  met  with  after  spinal  injuries: 
(a)  Direct  spinal  concussion;  (b)  spinal  h;rmorrhage :  (r)  spinal  meningitis; 
(d)  spinal  myelitis  ;  and  (c)  a  series  of  phenomena  which  .ve  shall  discuss  under 
the  title  of  spinal  neurasthenia  (or  railway  spine). 

Direct  Concussion.  This  condition  mav  be  due  to  severe  blows  in  the  back, 
which  do  but  little  damage  to  the  spinal  column,  or  mav  be  caused  by  accidents 
which  lead  to  the  infliction  of  greater  mischief,  but  without  any  serious  dis 
placement  of  parts.  The  term  '  concussion  '  should  be  limited  to  those  casa 
where  encigctk  traumatic  influences  {/alls,  Uows,  cvllisions.  etc.)  have  given  rise  to 
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severe  disttiybanec  of  the  functions  of  the  conl  without  any  considenihle  visible  anatomical 
changes  in  the  latter  (Erb).  In  fact,  the  term  is  really  only  applicable  to  those 
cases  which  recover  more  or  less  completely  ;  if  recovery  does  not  ensue, 
minute  extravasations  or  other  lesions  have  been  present,  constituting  a  con- 
dition of  contusion  rather  than  concussion.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful,  however, 
whether  all  these  cases  are  not  due  to  minute  haemorrhages. 

The  Symptoms  produced  are  those  of  a  more  or  less  complete  and  immediate 
loss  of  function  of  that  portion  of  the  cord  situated  below  the  point  struck. 
Thus,  a  varying  degree  ot  paraplegia  is  produced,  the  signs  of  which  differ  with 
the  region  affected  (see  p.  514).  In  addition,  the  patient  is  usually  entirely  pros- 
trate from  general  shock  to  the  system,  and  the  reflexes  are  often  totally  lost 

at  any  rate,  for  a  time — as  a  result  of  the  shock  to  the  cord.  Death  may  be 
caused  at  once  f)y  a  blow  in  the  upper  cervical  region,  or  varying  degrees  of 
loss  of  power  and  sensation  may  be  produced  in  any  or  all  of  the  limbs.  In 
the  lower  cervical  region  the  arms  are  mainly  affected,  and  perhaps  some  par- 
ticular nerve  may  be  picked  out  and  paralyzed.  In  the  lumbar  and  dorsal 
regions  a  more  typical  paraplegia  is  produced,  with  loss  of  power  over  the 
sphincters,  and  loss  of  reflexes.  Priapism  never  occurs  in  simple  concussion. 
The  temperature  of  the  body  may  be  depressed,  and  the  extremities  pallid  and 
cold  ;  the  pulse  is  rapid  and  weak,  and  the  respirations  shallow. 

The  Prognosis  is  always  uncertain,  as  in  cases  where  there  is  no  displace- 
ment it  is  impossible  to  gauge  the  extent  of  the  mischief.  If  merely  con- 
cussion is  present,  the  patient  is  likely  to  recover  ;  if  the  cord  is  contused,  or 
hjemorrhage  has  occurred  into  its  substance,  a  perfect  recovery  can  scarcely 
be  expected. 

In  the  Treatment  absolute  rest  to  the  spine  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
this  should  be  maintained  if  possible  in  the  prone  position,  so  as  not  only  to 
diminish  static  congestion,  but  also  to  remove  any  pressure  on  the  spine,  and 
to  allow  topical  applications  to  be  made.  A  spinal  icebag  may  be  applied,  or 
the  back  may  be  dry-cupped,  whilst  the  patient  is  kept  absoluteh'  still,  and  on 
a  low  diet.  The  bladder  and  bowels  need  attention,  but  no  special  drugs  are 
necessary.     Of  course,  local  injuries  require  local  treatment. 

Spinal  HsBinorrhage.  We  can  here  only  discuss  the  subject  of  spinal 
haemorrhage  as  resulting  from  injuries.  It  occurs  also  idiopathically,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  such  happens  more  frequently  in  young  persons  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  than  in  old  people,  as  with  cerebral  haemorrhage. 
The  bleeding  may  take  place  either  into  the  cord  itself,  or  outside  it,  and  hence 
the  two  following  varieties  are  described  : 

(ii)  Intiamedullary  Haemorrhage,  or  spinal  apoplexy,  is  met  with  as  a  result 
of  injury,  which  need  not  necessarily  damage  the  spine.  Extravasation  into 
the  cord  is  rarely  extensive,  and  may  occur  in  the  form  of  one  clot,  usually 
not  larger  than  an  almond,  or  more  commonly  in  many  spots,  the  grey  matter 
being  more  or  less  ploughed  up.  Should  the  patient  survive  the  injury  for  any 
length  of  time,  secondary  degenerations  are  established,  and  run  the  usual 
course.  The  patient  is  suddenly  struck  down  with  a  more  or  less  complete 
paraplegia,  and  with  perhaps  pain  in  the  back,  and  to  these  are  soon  added 
the  signs  of  a  quickly  developed  transverse  myelitis.  The  Diagnosis  of  haemor- 
rhage turns  on  the  rapid  onset  of  paraplegia  without  fever,  and  without  spinal 
irritation.  The  Prognosis  depends  on  the  size  and  situation  of  the  clot,  a  large 
clot  producing  more  injury  than  a  small  one  ;  haemorrhage  in  the  cervical 
region  may  be  iinmediately  fatal  by  interference  with  the  respiration,  whilst 
in  the  lumbar  region  it  is  unfavourable  on  account  of  the  effect  upon  the 
sphincter  centres.  The  outlook  is  best  when  the  dorsal  region  is  affected. 
The  Treatment  is  the  same  as  was  indicated  for  direct  concussion,  whilst  the 
administration  of  ergot  may  be  lieneficial. 

(/')  Eztramedallary  Heemorrbage  is  a  more  common  complication  of  spinal 
injuries,  sucli  as  sprains  or  limited  fractures,  than  the  former.  The  blocxl  is 
usually  e\tra\;is,ate(l    between    the    bones  and    the   dura  mater,   especially   in 
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the  cervical  region,  hut  may  occasionaHv  he  found  within  the  dura  m-xu-r 
having  sometimes  trickled  down  from  the  upper  part  of  the  column      Th,: 
symptoms  are,  in  hrief,  those  of  spinal  irritation,  c.a'.,  pain,  hvpera^sthes h 
spasms,  cramps^,  etc.,  rapidly  followed  by  loss  of  power  locallv 'in  the  neJL'h 
bourhond   of  the  lesion    or   by  'gravitation   paraplegia'  (Thorburn),  which 
gradually  extends  from  below  upwards,  causing  death  bv  asphyxia,  the  whol?. 
series  ot    phenomena   being   afebrile.      In   intramedullary   ha-morrhaire   the 
sympt()ms  of  pjiralysis  are  more  evident,  and  those  of  spinal  irritation  less 
marked.    If  the  diagnosis  can  be  made,  ergotin  may  be  injected,  and  ice  applied 
to  the  spine,  or  even  laminectomy  performed   tt."  relieve  pressure  ■  later  n, 
t^o''heThh    ''^''*  "'''^'  "''"''''  ^^'^  ^''""'■P''""  "f  *h«-'  clot,  and  even  total  restoration 

Spinal  Meninsitis.^  Inflammatory  conditions  of  the  spinal  membranes  mav 
spread  downwards  from  the  head,  or  commence  as  a  local  affection  '  As  •, 
result  of  injury  two  forms  are  met  with  :  ^^  a 

(a)  In  Acute  Spinal  Meningitis  the  inflammation  mainly  affects  the  arachnoid 
and  pia  mater  (lepto-meningitis).     It  is  usuallv  general  in  character,  and  no 
unfrequently  extends  to  the  cerebral  membranes.     It  may  occasionaHv  arise 
from  simple  injuries,  but  is  most  commonlv  septic  in  origin,  following  pene 
trating  wounds.      Pallwhghally.  it   is   ev  idenced    by  hvpera^mia  and   loss  of 
polish  of  all  the  membranes,  with  excess  of  exudation  ;  later  on  Ivmnh    or 
even  pus,   may  collect,  especially  about    the  posterior  surface  of  the  cord  ■ 
should  the  patient  live,  organization  of  the  eftused  Ivmph  mav  lead  to  ex' 
tensive  adhesions.      Clinically,   the  disease  is  usually  "ushered  in  by  a  rieor 
especially  in  the  septic  cases,  and  will  then  run  a  marked  pyrexial  course' 
The  symptoms  are:    pain  in  the  back,  deep-seated,  boring,  and  severe    in 
creased  on  all  movements,  and  often  extending  down  the  limbs  or  around  the 
body  ;  rigidity  of  the  spine  and  limbs,  accompanied  by  painful  cramps  and 
muscular  spasms    almost   simulating  a  tetanic  convulsion  :    marked  hyper 
a-sthesia,  especially  of  the  legs,  and  increased  reflex  excitability  ■  whilst  ranid 
emaciation  from  the  pain  and  sleeplessness  is  soon  produced.     If  the  condition 
is  limited  to  the  spine,  it  is  probably  followed  by  signs  of  myelitis  c.l'    nara 
plegia,  together  with  bedsores  and  vesical  troubles,  and  these  may  lead  to  a 
fatal  issue  ;  cases,  however,  are  met  with  which  pass  into  a  chronic  state  and 
may  more  or  less  recover.     If  the  process  also' involves  the  cerebral  Mem- 
branes, as  in  sceptic  cases,  the  symptoms  of  diffuse  cerebral  meningitis  are  also 
present,  and  the  patient  dies  from  compression  of  the  brain.     Treatment  in  the 
cases  due  to  a  penetrating  injury  is  of  no  avail  if  prevention  of  the  disease  bv 
asepsis  fails.     In  simple  cases  an  icebag  should  be  applied  to  the  spine  the 
patient  remaining  in  the  prone  position.     Ergot  and  belladonna  may  be  dven 
internally,  and  general  measures  to  allay  inflammation  adopted      The  bladder 
and  rectum  must  be  attended  to,  and  bromides  and  chloral  may  be  administered 
to  gain  sleep. 

(I>)  Chronic  Meningitis  is  usually  localized,  and  mav  occur  either  as  an 
inflammation  of  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  (lepto-meningitis).  or  be  mainlv 
limited  to  the  dura  mater  (pachy-meningitis).  It  either  originates  as  a 
chronic  aff-ection,  or  is  the  sequela  of  an  acute  attack.  The  membranes 
become  hypenrmic  and  thickened,  and  adhesions  between  the  cord  and  its 
membranes  may  occur.  The  extensions  of  pia  mater  into  the  cord  readily 
explain  the  fact  that  a  chronic  sclerosing  myelitis  is  frequently  associated  with 
this  affection.  The  Symptoms  are  those  of  localized  pain  and  rigidity  in  the 
back,  increased  on  all  movements,  and  accompanied  by  shooting  pains  and 
hypera-sthesia,  and  perhaps  muscular  pains  and  cramps.  The  reflexes  are 
usually  exaggerated,  and  vesical  complications  are  likely  to  supervene  Treat 
>««/<  consists  in  prolonged  rest,  with  counter-irritation  in  the  form  of  blisters 
or  the  button  cautery  applied  to  the  back,  whilst  mercury  is  administered 
internally. 
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Spinal  Myelitis^^^  Inflammation  of  the  spinal  conl  may  follow  injuries  of  the 
.pine  either  as  a  direct  conse<iuence  of  depressed  or  d  splaced  bone  or  from 
simple  concussion  or  contusion  with  h.-rmorrhaK'e ;  it  mav  also  ensue  at^ 
later  date  from  extension  of  inflammation  from 'the  men/^ges  or  fZ  com 
pression  by  lymph,  pus,  granulation  or  cicatricial  tissue,  or  callus  It  mav  he 
acnte  or  chronic.  In  the  former  the  cord  becomes  red  and  softened  7rom 
hvpera^m.a  and  exudation ;  the  nerve  elements  are  destroyed,  and  finaZ 
replaced  by  c.catricia  tissue  if  tl,e  patient  live  long  enough.^  In  d^e  chronic 
cases  the  connective  tissue  becomes  thickened,  and  the  nerve  structures  com 
pressed  and  disintegrated;  in  such  there  is  almost  always  some  as^c^S 
thickening  of  the  meninges.  ^  issocidiea 

^v",^^;«s.--Aoute  Myelitis  is  evidenced  by  the  presence  of  pain  hyper- 
asthesia,  and  muscular  cramps  in  the  earlier  stages,  s^oon  followed  by  paralvdc 
symptoms,  if  these  are  not  already  present  as  the  result  of  the  inj  ir^  The 
irritative  symptoms  are,  however,  much  less  marked  than  in  acute  meningitis 
The  reflexes  are  lost  in  the  early  stages,  but  soon  become  exaggera^l  belo  v 
whilst  muscular  atrojihy  ,s  not  especially  rapid,  except  in  those  muscles  former7v 
supplied  from  the  affected  area.  The  sphincters  of  both  bladder  and  rec7umare 
paralyzed,  causing  retention  of  urine  and  incontinence  of  fa-ces ;  the  forTeHs 
almost  invariably  followed  by  septic  cystitis,  especially  when  the  rophic  c^tres 
m  the  lumbar  enlargement  are  involved.  Bedsores  are  verv  liablVto  Ce  pro- 
duced and  may  become  very  extensive  and  serious.  Priapism  and  hyperm  rexia 
are  often  present  when  the  cervical  region  is  affected.  The  fatal  issueTsTisullh 
due  to  septic  poisoning  from  the  urinary  tract,  or  perhaps  from  the  bedsores 

Chrome  Myelitis  gives  rise  to  a  great  variety  o\  symptoms,  but  thcs^  most 
marked  are  a  gradually  increasing  motor  weakness,  going  on  to  paral vs is 
o,^e  her  with  various  sensory  phenomena  ending  in  anaesthesia,  whilsSre  h 
trouble  with  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and  perhaps  bedsores 

The  treatment  of  each  of  these  conditions  is  mainly  symptomatic. 

.io?iSi;«°L?'„'!r'J*"'  ^"^""'t'lO'iia  i^y"-  Kailway  Spine,  Indirect  Concus- 
sion of  the  Spine).-  Cases  are  not  uncommonly  met  with  in  which  although 
there  has  been  no  direct  injury  to  the  spinal  column  or  cord,  and  no  immed  ate 
symptoms  of  inriportance,  the  fact  is  manifestlv  demonstrated  in  vark^rwavs 
that  considerable  commotion  and  disturbance  had  been  produced  in  ^he 
nervous  system.  Railway  accidents  are  the  most  common  caiS  h  s  con 
rhnon,  but  It  may  arise  from  any  jar  to  the  spinal  column.  The  reason  why 
railway  accidents  are  so  often  responsible  for  this  state  is  that  the  foS 
employed  are  very  great,  and  the  collision  unexpected,  so  that  the  muscles  and 
.laments  are  taken  at  a  dis^-idvantage,  being  off'  their  guard,  whilsTthe  shock 
tenor,   and   mental   disturbance   are  also   important   facto;s.      L  gamentous 

S=b';;;ra^id'e;is^p^^^"^  ^-^^  ^^-^-  --  ^^^  --•  --•  p="- 

tion  of  nerve  prostration,  or  Neurasthenia,  and  the  history  will  usSv  become 

Se  o  s  Jr  ''^"  ■  ^Y  '^''l''^"t'  ^!.  '^'  ''"^^  "f  'he  ac^cident  r So Wrom 
side  to  side,  or  severely  shaken,  but  does  not  lose  consciousness  and  although 
feeling  somewhat  dazed,  is  able  to  alight  without  help,  and  may  eVen  as"S 
hers.  He  perhans  continues  his  journey,  and  goes  to  his  buTness  Cut  finds 
ni  the  course  of  a  ffew  hours  that  his  back  is  painful  his  head  achinl'  anH  fh.f 
he  cannot  apply  himself  to  his  work.  H^  returns  Lme  and  g"^esTo  bed 
omSf  ^'"-  ^°?'"'''  ''^°  ^vill  probably  prescribe  rest  and  bromides  His 
condition  remains  for  a  time  unaltered  ;  he  complains  of  pain  and    enderness 

«Tk™o"uXTr'  ''^  «Pi-.  especially  in  V  lumb^ranirlTnlb "'to 
«alk,  or  to  undertake  any  serious  mental  or  physical  effort   whilst  all  evres 

NenrTl""'"^  '"k"'''  '"'^'^  ^^  f  bright  light  or  noise,  are  espec  alf^  dSurbing" 
Neuralgia  may  be  present,  whilst  the  pulse  is  weak,  the  urine  may  be  retained 
or  may  dribble  away,  and  the  temperature  be  for  a  time  subnormal     Tccom 
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modative  asthenopia  (or  the  inability  to  accommodate  for  near  objects),  result- 
ing in  a  temporary  condition  of  presbyopia,  is  also  a  marked  feature  in  many  of 
these  cases.  All  the  symptoms  are  aggravated  by  mental  excitement  and 
exertion,  such  as  are  often  produced  by  the  necessary  interviews  with  doctors 
and  solicitors  pending  the  financial  compensation  by  the  railway  company. 
The  immediate  improvement  which  often  follows  the  satisfactory  settlement  of 
his  claim  for  damages  is  not  necessarily  due  to  imposture,  but  may  result  from 
the  removal  of  mental  tension  and  anxiety. 

This  condition  of  neurasthenia  may  develop  immediately  after  the  accident, 
as  an  acute  condition,  the  patient  lying  (juite  helpless  and  prostrate,  or  more 
often  chronically,  as  in  the  more  common  type  of  cases  described  above.  To 
it,  however,  is  frequently  added  a  considerable  element  of  Hysteria,  in  the  form 
either  of  acute  attacks  of  hysterics,  or  of  a  chronic  unconscious  exaggeration 
of  the  sensory  symptoms.  If  the  patient  is  examined  in  the  supposed  hyper- 
icsthetic  area  whilst  his  attention  is  distracted,  possibly  no  pain  will  be  com- 
plained of. 

The  Prognosis  is,  as  a  rule,  favourable,  the  patient  recovering  perfectly  after 
a  period  of  rest  and  change,  but  in  a  few  instances  permanent  effects  may  he 
produced. 

In  the  Tnatmcnt,  a  good  deal  of  care  is  needed  to  judge  rightly  when  the 
period  has  arrived  for  encouraging  mo\ement  rather  than  rest,  and  thus  to 
prevent  the  patient  from  developing  a  condition' of  chronic  invalidism.  Rest  in 
laed  is  to  be  recommended  at  first,  bromide,;  given  in  moderation,  and  hot  fomen- 
tations applied  locally.  Later  on,  friction  with  liniments  and  massage  should 
be  employed,  and  when  all  chance  of  secondary  inflammatory  disturbance  is  at 
an  end,  movement  should  be  encouraged,  and  change  of  air  advised,  whilst  a 
course  of  strychnine  and  iron  may  be  administered. 

In  a  few  cases,  however,  fortunately  much  rarer,  the  symptoms  produced 
run  on  into  those  of  a  chronic  low  inflammatory  condition  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  its  membranes,  and  these,  to  which  lunchsen  formerly  applied  the  term 
Indirect  Concusaion,  are  of  the  gravest  import.  In  others,  nothing  may  he 
noticed  by  the  patient  for  some  weeks  or  months  beyond  the  fact  that  he  feel.s 
a  little  shaken,  and  not  so  capable  of  doing  his  work  as  formerly  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  loses  flesh,  and  looks  worn  and  fagged.  Gradually  other 
symptoms  develop.  His  brain  power  is  diminished,  and  any  mental  eftbrt 
causes  him  to  be  muddled  ;  the  memory  is  defective,  the  temper  irritable,  and 
sleep  much  disturbed  ;  the  head  is  often  hot.  The  vision  is  usually  defective, 
and  he  complains  of  all  sorts  of  noises  in  the  ears.  The  sense  of  touch  is 
impaired,  so  that  all  delicate  movements  are  hindered.  The  spine  is  kept 
rigidly  stiff,  the  head  fixed,  and  the  gait  is  somewhat  unsteady  and  shambling; 
.he  walking  powers  are  much  diminished,  and  going  up  and  down  stairs  is 
especially  difiicult.  Motor  power  in  all  regions  of  the  body  is  partly  lo-t ;  any 
or  every  modification  of  sensation  may  be  met  with,  whilst  the  reflexes  are 
increased.  The  bladder  may  lose  its  power  of  retaining  urine  for  a  time,  but 
this  is  not  always  a  marked  symptom  ;  there  is  great  impairment  of  both  sexual 
desire  and  power.  On  examining  the  back,  distinct  tenderness  is  felt  over  one 
or  more  spots,  especially  in  the  lower  cervical,  mid-dorsal,  and  lumbar  regions. 
In  such  cases,  where  the  symptoms  develop  slowly,  and  remain  unaltered  by 
treatment,  the  Pivgitosis  is  most  unfavourable,  since  they  are  probably  due  to 
low  inflammatory  changes  in  the  cord  and  brain,  and  although  the  patient  may 
live  for  years,  yet  he  is  permanently  crippled,  and  becomes  a  confirmed  invalid. 
Tyeatment  in  the  earlier  stages  consists  of  rest,  preferably  on  a  prone  couch, 
with  counter-irritation,  such  as  blisters,  or  even  the  actual  cautery,  over  the 
spine,  whilst  mercury  or  iodide  of  potash,  and  bark,  are  administered.  Careful 
nursing  and  massage  of  the  limbs,  or  galvanism,  are  needed,  and  warm  sea- 
water  douches  may  be  most  useful.  If,  however,  no  improvement  follows,  the 
patient  must  be  encouraged  to  get  about  as  best  he  can,  and  to  go  out  in  an 
invalid  chair,  so  as  to  maintain  the  general  health,  whilst  careful  attention  is 
<Jirected  to  the  personal  hygiene. 
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Paraplegia  arises  in  the  course  of  spinal  injuries  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  which  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

1.  Paraplegia  arising  immediately  after  the  accident,  from  : 

(a)  Direct   concussion  without   evident   lesion,  if  such  a 

condition  be  possible ; 

(b)  Disintegration  of  the  cord  from  intramedullary  htemor- 

rhage  or  contusion  without  displacement  of  bone  ; 
(r)  Displacement  of  bones,  with  or  without  recoil,  crushing 
the  cord  ;  ^ 

(d)  Penetrating  wounds  dividing  the  cord. 
However  produced,  the  same  symptoms  manifest  themselves  if 
the  lesion  is  complete ;  recovery  is  alone  possible  in  the  first  and 
perhaps  in  the  second  group,  whilst  in  the  other  forms  the  para- 
plegia IS  maintained  by  a  subsequent  acute  transverse  myelitis, 

2.  Paraplegia  arising  after  an  interval,  from  : 

(a)  Extramedullary  spinal  haemorrhage,  when  the  symp- 
toms will  show  themselves  without  pyrexia  in  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eight  hours ; 

{b)  The  pressure  of  inflammatory  exudations,  as  in  spinal 
meningitis,  when  the  symptoms  will  be  preceded  by 
inflammatory  phenomena,  and  will  not  appear  before 
seventy-two  hours  at  the  earliest  ; 

(c)  The  pressure  of  callus  or  of  cicatricial  adhesions  around 

the  cord  and  membranes  {i.e.,  peri-pachymeningitis). 
It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  further  the  special  signs  and  symp- 
toms accompanying  each  form  ;  they  have  been  already  men- 
tioned under  the  appropriate  headings.  We  merely  propose  to 
indicate  briefly  the  effects  of  a  total  transverse  lesion,  and  then  to 
describe  the  results  of  paraplegia  as  they  vary  with  the  situation 
of  the  injury. 

A  Total  Transverse  Lesion,  destroying  absolutely  one  segment 
of  the  cord,  will  result  in  the  following  symptoms : 

1.  Paralysis  of  the  muscular  area  supplieti  by  the  destroyed 
segment,  followed  by  rapid  atrophy,  reaction  of  degeneration,  and 
loss  of  reflexes. 

2.  Paralysis  of  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  segments  below 
that  which  has  been  destroyed.  The  reflexes,  after  being  tem- 
porarily diminished,  become  exaggerated,  and  the  trophic  condi- 
tion remains  normal,  at  any  rate,  for  a  time.  When  secondary 
descending  degeneration  in  the  antero-lateral  columns  has  occurred, 
the  muscles  become  contracted,  tense,  and  rigid  (late  rigidity). 

3.  Complete  anaesthesia  of  the  sensitive  area  supplied  by  the 
destroyed  segment,  and  of  all  the  sensitive  areas  below. 

4.  A  narrow  zone  of  hyperaesthesia  is  found  at  the  upper  level 
ot  the  ana^sthesic  area,  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  nerve  roots  at 
the  site  of  injury. 
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5.  Vaso-niotor  paralysis  combined  with  tropliic  disturbances  in 
the  parts  uhic  h  are  paralyzed. 

6.  Visceral  changes,  especially  in  the  bladder  and  rectum. 

Phenomena  of  Paraplegia  at  Different  Levels. 

1 .  At  the  Upper  End  of  the  Sacrum.  -Total  transverse  lesions  at 
this  spot  ;ue  exceedingly  rare  ;  they  only  involve  the  cauda  etiuina, 
and  practically  cause  paralysis  of  the  sacral  plexus.  The  eftects 
produced  arc  :  (i.)  Paralysis  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  except 
those  supplied  by  the  anterior  crural  nerve,  the  obturator,  and 
the  superior  gluteal,  whilst  the  perineal  and  penile  muscles  are 
also  aflected.  (ii.)  Ana'sthesia  also  involves  the  penis,  scrotum, 
perineum,  lower  half  of  the  gluteal  region,  and  the  whole  of  the 
logs  except  the  front  and  outer  part  of  the  thigh,  supplied  by  the 
cutaneous  branches  of  the  anterior  crural,  and  the  region  supplied 
by  the  long  saphena.  (iii.)  The  bladder  and  rectum  are  both 
shut  off  from  their  spinal  centres,  and  hence  there  will  be  teni- 
porar\-  retention  of  urine,  followed  by  distension  with  overflow, 
and  incontinence  of  fa'ces.  The  bladder,  however,  gradually 
contracts,  its  walls  become  thickened,  and  its  capacity  steadily 
diminishes,  so  that  incontinence  becomes  more  and  more  absolute. 

2.  If  the  lesion  is  situated  in  the  Dorsi-lumbar  region,  or 
passes  through  the  lumbar  enlargement,  which  corresponds  to 
the  twelfth  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertebra',  there  is  complete 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  both  limbs,  including  those  passing  to 
them  from  the  truid<  ;  total  ana'sthesia  of  the  legs,  gluteal  and 
perineal  regions,  and  possibly  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen; 
whilst,  if  the  vesicle  centres  are  destroyed,  there  is  total  paralysis 
of  the  bladder,  with  relaxation  of  the  sphincter,  dribbling  of 
urine,  which  early  becomes  ammoniacal,  and  cystitis,  due  to 
trophic  changes  ;  if  the  centres  escape,  retention  with  overflow  is 
the  usual  result  ;  the  rectum  and  sphincter  ani  are  paralyzed, 
causing  incontinence  of  faeces,  the  passage  of  which  is  unrecognised 
from  the  anaesthetic  condition  of  the  anus. 

3.  In  the  Mid-dorsal  region  the  same  phenomena  are  met  with, 
but  to  them  are  added  a  more  extensive  region  of  anaesthesia, 
limited  abo\e  by  a  hypera^sthetic  zone,  which  feels  like  a  tight 
painful  girdle  round  the  waist  ;  paralysis  of  the  flat  abdominal 
muscles  ;  retention  of  urine,  followed  by  distension  with  over- 
flow, which,  howe\er,  may  occasionally,  when  asepsis  is  main- 
tained, be  followed  by  a  state  of  reflex  micturition  in  which  the 
patient  passes  water  unconsciously  and  involuntarily,  whenever 
there  is  sufficient  present  to  cause  sensory  stimuli  to  ascend  to 
the  undamaged  centres.  The  abdominal  paralysis  is  a  most 
important  addition  to  the  gravity  of  the  case,  for  all  straining 
movements  are  thereby  prevented,  and  thus  coughing  is  em- 
barrassed and  defa'cation  hindered.    The  gases  developing  from  the 
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^laKn:lnt  fipces  accumulate  and  cause  distension  of  the  helly,  and 
tliereby  respiration  may  he  seriously  impaired.  The  diaphragm 
moreover,  is  hindered  in  its  action,  since  tlie  lower  ribs  cannot 
be  hxed  or  steadied,  and  hence  its  contractions  tend  to  pull  them 
inwards,  instead  of  increasinfj;  the  dimensions  of  the  thoracic 
cavity. 

4.  In  the  Oervico  -  dorsal  region  all  these  phenomena  are 
present,  but  the  anasthesia  extends  over  nearly  the  whole  trunk 
and  hypera«sthesia  may  involve  the  arms,  whilst  the  intercostal 
and  spinal  muscles  are  paralyzed  in  addition.  Respiration  has 
tiierefore  to  be  carried  out  by  the  hampered  diaphragm,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  few  of  the  accessory  respiratory  muscles  in  the 
neck,  and  hence  is  much  impeded  ;  any  bronchitis  present  will 
prove  fatal  by  asphyxia  in  a  few  days  from  the  inability  to 
expectorate.     Priapism  is  a  marked  feature  of  cervical  paraplegia. 

5.  In  the  Lower  Cervical  region  the  arms  also  become  invoked 
in  both  the  paralysis  and  anaesthesia,  and  if  the  lesion  be  situated 
at  or  above  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra,  instant  death  results  from 
paralysis  of  the  phrenics  and  consequent  stoppage  of  the  respira- 
tion. 

Death  from  Paraplegia,  therefore,  may  arise  from  a  variety  of 
causes  and  at  various  periods.  It  may  be  immediate,  from 
respiratory  failure  in  lesions  above  the  .'ourth  cervical  vertebra ; 
or  it  may  occur  from  accumulation  of  mucus  or  pus  in  the 
air-passages,  when  the  lesion  is  in  the  upper  dorsal  region  ;  or  it 
may  be  delayed  for  weeks,  or  even  months,  and  then  is  due  to 
sloughing  of  the  nates,  or  septic  absorption  from  an  inflamed  or 
ulcerated  bladder,  which  is  often  associated  with  surgical  kidneys. 

The  Prognosis  and  Treatment  both  depend  on  the  position  and 
character  of  the  lesion  causing  the  paraplegia,  and  on  the  previous 
habits  and  condition  of  health  of  the  individual. 

Laminectomy. 

By  laminectomy,  or,  as  it  used  to  be  badly  termed,  trephining 
the  spine,  is  meant  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  lamina; 
and  spinous  processes,  in  order  to  relieve  pressure  on  the  cord, 
whether  due  to  depressed  bone,  abscess,  granulation  tissue,  exces- 
sive callus,  cicatrices,  or  tumours.  The  operation  consists  in 
making  a  longitudinal  incision  in  the  middle  line  of  the  back, 
extending  to  the  spinous  processes  ;  the  muscular  and  tendinous 
structures  are  then  cleared  from  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
vertebra'  as  far  as  the  transverse  processes,  a  proceeding  usually 
attended  with  considerable  haemorrhage,  which  can  be  checked, 
perhaps,  better  by  hot  sponge  pressure  than  by  attempting  to 
secure  the  individual  vessels.  The  neural  arches  are  then 
examined  for  injury,  etc.,  and  those  which  seem  to  be  most 
aftected  removed  by  cutting  pliers,  Hey's  saw,  or  laminectomy 
torceps.      The  posterior  aspect  of  the  membranes  of  the  spinal 
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cord  is  thus  exposed,  and  the  various  conditions  which  may  lie 
met  with  are  dealt  with  according;  to  circumstances.  In  this 
place  we  have  merely  to  consider  the  use  of  this  operation 
after  injury  to  the  spine.  For  its  use  in  other  conditions,  see 
Chapter  XXIX. 

Much  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  the  \alue  of  this  opera- 
tion and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  may  be  justifiable, 
and  we  are  beginning  to  discover  tolerably  accurately  the  limits 
of  its  usefulness.  It  must  be  remembered  as  a  funilamenta! 
guiding  principle  that  repair  is  impossible  after  the  spinal  cord 
has  been  divided,  or  any  one  segment  totally  disintegrated,  and 
hence,  if  it  is  certain  that  a  total  transverse  lesion  of  the  cord  lias 
been  caused  by  an  accident,  it  is  absolutely  useless  to  operate. 
If,  hovvever,  it  seems  likely  that  a  portion  of  the  cord  has  escaped, 
operation  may  be  attempted,  on  the  chance  that  when  pressure 
has  been  remov^ed  sufficient  cord  substance  may  still  remain  to 
permit  of  some  degree  of  functional  repair.  There  will  always 
be,  therefore,  a  certain  number  of  cases  in  which  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  any  benefit  will  accrue 
from  the  operation.  The  final  decision  under  such  circumstances 
wdl  depend  on  the  special  predilections  and  opinions  of  the  surgeon 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  case,  and  the  general  state  of  the  patient. 

Apart  from  these  doubtful  cases,  the  following  are  generally 
admitted  as  being  suitable  for  operation:  (i)  For  penetrating 
wounds  or  fractures  with  displacement  of  that  portion  of  the 
spine  below  the  first  lumbar  vertebra ;  the  surgeon  has  only 
the  Cauda  equina  to  deal  with,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  treat  it  in 
the  same  way  as  one  would  treat  any  other  peripheral  nerve. 
(2)  When  the  injury  is  mainly  limited  to  the  neural  arch,  which 
has  been  driven  in  by  direct  violence.  (3)  In  all  cases  of  bilateral 
dislocation  of  the  cervical  spine  where  the  patient  is  not  mori- 
bund. (4)  When  paraplegia  arises  with  or  without  inflammatory 
symptoms  after  an  interval  has  elapsed  since  the  accident.  The 
pressure  in  such  cases  may  be  produced  by  blood  or  inflammatory 
exudations,  and  benefit  may  possibly  arise  from  the  operation. 
If,  however,  it  is  due  to  a  total  transverse  myelitis  no  good  can 
result,  (5)  When  symptoms  of  irritation  or  paralysis  supervene 
at  a  later  date,  from  contraction  of  cicatrices  around  the  cord  or 
its  membranes  (peri-pachymeningitis),  or  from  excessive  callus 
formation,  laminectomy  may  be  performed  with  good  hopes  of  a 
successful  result. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
DISEASES    OF    BONE. 


Inflammation  of  Bone. 

In  order  to  assist  our  readers  to  correctly  understand  the  subject 
of  inflammation  in  bones,  we  must  call  to  mind  a  few  facts 
relative  to  the  constitution  and  growth  of  these  structures. 

Bones  are  divided  anatomically  into  the  long,  the  short,  and 
the  flat,  each  of  these  consisting  of  compact  and  cancellous 
tissue  in  varying  amounts.  In  the  short  bones  there  is  but  a  tTiin 
layer  of  compact  tissue  surrounding  a  cancellous  central  mass, 
the  meshes  of  which  are  filled  with  medullary  fat  and  connective 
tissue.  In  the  flat  bones  the  compact  tissue  forms  two  limiting 
plates,  separated  by  a  layer  of  cancellous  tissue  of  varying  thick- 
ness (known  in  the  skull  as  the  diplb'e).  In  long  bones  the  shaft 
consists  of  a  peripheral  tube  of  compact  structure,  surrounding  a 
space  which  is  normally  filled  with  rnedulla,  and  known  as  the 
medullary  canal  ;  at  each  end  it  gradually  merges  into  a  larger 
mass  of  loose  cancellous  tissue,  the  interstices  of  which  are 
similarly  packed  with  fatty  medulla.  It  must  be  clearly  remem- 
bered that  there^  is  normally  no  open  hollow  space,  and  therefore 
no  endosteum  or  internal  lining  membrane  (except  in  bones  con- 
taining cavities,  such  as  the  mastoid  process  or  frontal  sinuses). 
The  whole  space  is  filled  with  vascular  medulla,  which  apparently 
performs  the  function,  not  only  of  maintaining  the  nutrition  of 
the  bone,  but  also  of  elaborating  the  blood.  Prolongations  from 
the  medulla,  moreover,"  extend  into  theTTaversian  canals,  and  are 
thence  continuous  with  the  periosteum,  so  that  the  mineral  skeleton 
has  incorporated  within  it  a  vascular  fibro-cellular  mass  which 
permeates  its  whole  structure. 

The  vasciilay  supply  of  a  bone  is  derived  {a)  from  the  nutrient 
artery  which  passes  into  the  medullary  space,  and  there  breaks 
up  into  branches  which  ramify  through  the  whole  of  the  medullary 
tissue,  and  thence  extend  into  the  Haversian  canals ;  and  (b)  from 
the  periosteum,  an  exceedingly  vascular  ensheathing  membrane. 
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from  which  small  vessels  pass  perpendicularly  into  the  Haversian 
canals,  anJ  thus  establish  a  communication  between  the  two 
systems.  These  latter  vessels  are  especially  numerous  and  large 
close  to  the  epiphyses.  Large  veins  occur  in  the  medullary  and 
cancellous  interior,  and  are  frequently  thrombosed  in  inflam- 
matory mischief;  if  the  thrombus  also  becomes  infected,  and  so 
disintegrated,  pyaemia  is  very  likely  to  ensue. 

The  growth  of  bone  manifests  itself  in  three  different  ways :  (i.)  It 
increases  in  length  from  the  shaft  side  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilage, 
the  epiphysis  itself  growing  but  little.  In  the  upper  limb  the 
chief  increase  in  length  occurs  at  the  shoulder  and  wrist,  whilst 
in  the  leg  it  is  mainly  evident  on  either  side  of  the  knee-joint,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  so-called  nutrient  arteries  are 
directed  away  from  these  points ;  this  would  tend  to  indicate  that 
the  importance  of  these  vessels  in  supplying  nutrition  to  the  bones 
has  been  much  over-rated,  (ii.)  Increase  m  breadth  is  produced 
by  new  form^-tion  of  bone  from  the  deeper  layer  of  the  periosteum, 
which  contains  many  yellow  elastic  fibres,  and  a  large  number  of 
angular  nucleated  cells,  or  osteoblag^,  which  are  presumably  the 
bone-forming  agents,  (iii.)  A  bone  increases  in  density  by  a  new- 
deposit  of  osseous  tissue  around  the  Haversian  canals  and 
cancellous  spaces. 

In  considering'  the  inflammatory  affections  of  bones,  it  must 
always  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  essential  pathological  phenomena 
(viz.,  hypersemia,  exudation,  and  tissue  changes,  active  or  passive) 
are  similar  to  those  manifested  in  any  other  vascular  structure, 
but  that  the  resulting  effects  are  modified  by  the  limited  space 
in  which  the  vessels  11-.,  and  the  resisting  character  of  the  sur- 
rounding osseous  tissue.  Hence  any  acute  inflammation  resulting 
in  rapid  vascular  engorgement,  and  considerable  exudation  quickly 
poured  out,  leads  to  necrosis  from_thrombqsis,  due  to  increased 
pressure  within  the  unyieTHTng  bony  canals.  If,  however,  the 
process  is  subacute,  so  that  the  tissue-liquefying  properties  of  the 
exudation  and  the  tissue-absorbing  activity  "of  the  leucocytes  can 
come  into  play,  then  ojteo-^osis  or  mrefaction  of  the  bone  results, 
a  condition  sometimes  termecf  "«m£sV"  0"n~the  other  hand,  if  the 
inflammation  is  chronic,  and  due~to"causes  other  than  tubercle  or 
the  pressure  of  tumours,  then  new  formation  occurs,  and  osteo- 
sclerosis, or  condensation,  is  most  likely  to  result.  Tubercle  in 
bones,  as  elsewhere,  causes  primarily  rarefaction  of  the  tissue 
attacked,  though  sclerosis  may  be  associated  with  or  follow 
it,  and  the  chronic  pressure  of  tumours  or  aneurisms  leads  to 
rarefaction  and  atrophy  locally,  although  a  certain  amount  of 
sclerosis  may  be  induced  around. 

One  rnore  general  fact  must  be  noted,  viz.,  that  it  is  very  rare 
for  any  inflammatory  process  to  affect  solely  one  element  of  a 
^>one.  The  continuity  of  the  vascular  supply  explains  why  a 
periostitis  is  usually  or  almost  invariably  associated  with  inflam- 
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mation  of  the  subjacent  bone,  and  why  an  osteo-myelitis  is  never 
purely  and  simply  limited  to  the  medullary  cavity. 

Termino- ogy. — Many  different  terms  have  been  applied  to  these 
pathological  processes,  and  much  needless  confusion  introduced 
thereby  into  a  subject  at  all  times  somewhat  complicated. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  in  inflammatory  affections  of  cancellous 
or  compact  bone,  the  terms 'osteitis' and  'osteo-myelitis'  being 
used  with  very  little  precision.  All  inflammation  of  bone  occurs 
in  connection  with  the  vascular  tissue  permeating  its  structure, 
and  hence,  as  this  is  everywhere  connected  with  the  medulla,  all 
such  processes  might  be  described  as  forms  of  osteo-myelitis. 
This  term  is,  however,  limited  to  the  affections  of  the  medulla 
of  long  bones,  whilst  the  term  'osteitis'  is  applied  to  those 
occurring  in  the  compact  tissue  of  tlie  shaft  of  long  bones,  or  in 
the  cancellous  tissue  at  thf  ends  of  long^ bones,  or  in  the  interior 
of  short  Jiones,  and  with  sudh'TTrmtatibns'we  shall  comply  "here. 
'flienTin  addition,  the  results  of  disease  are  often  confounded  with 
the  pathological  processes  leading  to  them,  and  the  clinical  con- 
ditions— cayies,  necrosis,  and  sclerosis — are  described  as  distinct 
diseases;  we  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  this  source  of  error  by 
prefacing  our  description  of  the  diseases  with  a  few  remarks  on 
each  of  these  clinical  conditions. 

Necrosis,  or  death  of  bone,  may  occur  in  a  variety  of  forms, 
and  from  many  different  causes,  e.g.  :  (a)  From  acute  localized 
suppurative  periostitis,  the  sequestrum,  or  dead  mass,  being  then 
simply  a  superficial  plate  or  flake  of  the  compact  exterior  (Fig.  167) ; 
(6)  from  acute  TdiopatHc  infective  osteo-myelitis  (acute  panostitis 
or  acute  necrosis^TTBe  sequestrum  then  often  involving  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  bone,  and  invading  more  or  less  of  the  length  of 
the  diaphysis,  so  that  a  greater  extent  of  the  superficial  tissue  is 
destroyed  than  of  the  cancellous  interior  (Figs.  168  and  169) ; 
(6-)  from  acute  septic  osteo-myelitis,  usually  traumatic  in  origin, 
the  sequestrum  being  annular  in  shape,  and  involving  more  of  the 
interior  of  the  bone  than  of  the  exterior  (Fig.  170) ;  (d)  from  acute 
or  subacute  septic  osteitis  of  cancellous  bone,  the  secjuestra  being 
small  spiculatsd  fragrrients'ortTie  bony  c'ancelli  which  have  escaped 
absorption  by  the  granulation  tissue  always  fon.iiiig  in  such  a 
process  ;  (c)  from  tubercular  disease  of  cancellous  tissue,  the  se- 
questrum being  light  and  pojrous,  often  infiltrated  with  curdy 
debris,  and  rarely  completely  separated  from  surrounding  parts: 
(/)  from  syphilitic  disease  of  cancellous  or  compact  tissue,  usually 
resulting  from  excessive  sclerosis,  or  gummatous  disease  of  the 
periosteum  whicli  has  become  septic ;  (g)  from  the  action  of  local 
irritants,  e.g.,  mercury,  or  phosphorus  fumes  gaining  access  to  the 
interior  of  the  teeth  ;  {h)  occasionally  as  a  simple  senile  loss  of 
nutrition. 

The  separation  of  sequestra  is  always  brought  about  by  .i  process 
analogous  to  that  by  means  of  which  sloughs  and  gangrenous 
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materials  are  cast  off  from  the  body,  viz.,  by  complete  absorp- 
tion if  small,  aseptic,  and  surrounded  by  sufficiently  vascular 
tissue ;  by  absorption  of  as  much  as  possible,  in  larger  aseptic 
masses,  granulation  tissue  invading  and  replacing  the  dead  mass 
and  a  line  of  separation  forming  as  a  result  of  defective  nutrition 
of  the  most  advanced  layer;  or,  if  septic,  an  active  rarefyin? 
inflammation  occurs  in  the  neighbouring  living  tissue,  which  in 
time  breaks  down,  and  so  sets  free  the  dead  mass.  (See  in  more 
detail  at  p.  65.)  From  the  eroding  action  of  the  granulation 
tissue,  the  under  surface  of  the  sequestrum  is  always  hollowed 
out,  and,  as  it  were,  worm-eaten  in  appearance.  Where  sepsis  is 
present,  the  process  is  more  active,  and  is  completed  more  rapidly 
though  with  greater  risk  to  the  patient. 

Caries,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  osteo-porosisj,  or  rarefaction  of 
hone,  is  a  clinical  condition  resulting  frommflammatTonTcEarac- 
terized  by  a  soft  and  spongy  state  of  the  bone,  which,  if  it  can  be 
reached,  readily  breaks  down  on  pressure  with  a  probe.  It  may 
result  from  the  following  conditions :  {a)  A  simple  subacute  in- 
flammatory process,  e.g.,  during  the  early  stage  of  repair  in  a 
fracture,  or  as  a  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  tumours,  etc. ; 
[b)  from  acute  or  subacute  septic  or  infective  inflammation  of 
cancellous  tissue  ;  {c)  from  tubercular  affections  of  the  cancellous 
tissue  or  periosteum;  {d)  from  syphilitic  disease  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  periosteum  or  of  the  medulla. 

Pathologically,  it  is  characterized  by  the  replacement  of  the 
normal  medulla  by  granulation  tissue,  which  usually  contains 
some  large  multi-nucleated  cells,  or  osteoclasts,  which  seem  to  be 
closely  connected  with  the  removal  oTlETTone,  though  we  are 
at  present  in  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which  this  is  effected. 
The  cancellous  tissue  becomes  hollowed  out  to  accommodate  these 
granulations,  and  the  osteoclasts  are  usually  found  occupying 
shallow  depressions  known  as  "TTowship's  lacuna.'  In  tubercular 
and  syphilitic  lesions  the  bone  corpuscles  undergo  fatty  degenera- 
tion. 

Certain  terms  are  used  to  indicate  the  characteristics  obser\ed 
m  particular  cases.  By  Caries  sicca  is  meant  that  the  process 
occurs  without  suppuration  ;  in  C.  suppurativa  pus  is  always 
present ;  in  C.  fungosa  the  granulation  tissue  is  exceedingly 
abundant,  especially  in  tubercular  disease  of  the  articular  ends  of 
bones ;  in  C.  uccrotica  necrosis  is  associated  with  caries,  the 
sequestra  consisting  either  of  spiculated  fragments,  or  in  tuber- 
cular disease  of  larger  masses. 

If  caries  is  reco\ered  from,  a  subsequent  condition  of  sclerosis 
usually  ensues,  with  loss  of  substance,  and  often  considerable 
deformity. 

Sclerosis  of  bone  (osteo-sclerosis)  is  invariably  the  result  of 
some  chronic  inflammatory  affection,  e.g.,  (a)  chronic  periostitis, 
whether  simple  or  syphilitic  ;    {h)  chronic  osteo-myelitis,  simple^ 
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tubercular,  or  syphilitic  ;  or  (c)  chronic  osteitis  of  the  compact 
bone,  which  is  always  secondary  to  one  of  the  former.  In  all 
cases  the  condition  is  due  to  a  slow  formatjon  of  ne\vbone_^ within 
the  Haversian  canals  or  cancelfous  spaces,  thus'iiminishmg  their 
lumen;  in  syphilis  this  may  progress  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
lead  to  their  total  occlusion,  and  even  to  localized  necrosis  from 
lack  of  blood-supply,  especially  where  sepsis  has  occurred.  In 
tubercular  bones  the  sclerosed  tissue  is  always  at  some  distance 
from  the  focus  of  mischief,  and  may  be  looked  on  as  Nature's 
attempt  to  limit  the  spread  of  the  disease  ;  and  it  forms  also  the 
final  tissue  or  bone-scar  in  the  process  of  repair  in  those  cases 
where  a  cure  has  been  obtained  by  natural  or  surgical  means. 


Classification  of  Inflammatory  Affections  of  Bones. 


1 


II, 


III. 


Periostitis : 

(a)  Acute  localized,  with  or  without  suppuration. 

(b)  Chronic  simple,  or  hyperplastic. 

(c)  Chronic  tubercular. 
{d)  Chronic  syphilitic. 

Osteitis,  or  inflammation  of  compact  bone,  which  is  always 
associated  with  and  seconaary  to  either  periostitis  or 
osteo-myelitis,  and  so  will  not  be  described  separately. 
The  acute  form  results  in  necrosis,  the  subacute^in 
ojteoj^orosis,  and  the  chronic  in  sclerosis,  except  in 
tuberaJtafdisease,  or  when  due  to  the  pressure  of 
tumours. 
Osteo-myelitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  medulla  of  long 
bones : 

(a)  Acute  septic  (traumatic). 

{b)  Acute  infective  (idiopathic  =  acute  panostitis). 
(c)  Subacute  simple  or  infective,  e.g.,  after  fractures,  or 

during  the  separation  of  sequestra,  resulting  primarily 

in  rarefaction,  but  finally  in  sclerosis. 
{d)  Chronic  simple,  tubercular  or  syphilitic,  usually  causing 

general  enlargement  and  sclerosis  of  the  bone,  e\'en 

if  locally  some  rarefaction  is  present. 
Inflammation    of   the    Cancellous    Tissue    (Osteitis)    may 

similarly  be  :  _ 

{a)  Acute  septic  or  traumatic. 

(b)  Acute  infective. 

(c)  Subacute  simple  or  septic. 

(d)  Chronic  simple,  syphilitic,  or  tubercular. 

When  limited  to  the  articular  end  of  a  bone  in  a  young  person, 
this  is  sometimes  termed  Epiphysitis. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  all  these  conditions,  since 
many  of  the  divisions  overlap  each  other,  and  hence  we  shall  group 
together  the  various  acute  and  chronic  afi"ections  in  order  to  indi- 
cate the  clinical  signs  and  symptoms. 
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Acute  Inflammations  of  Bone. 
I.  Acute  Localized  Periostitis  usually  arises  as  a  result  of 
traumatism  applied  directly  to  the  bone,  with  or  without  an  onen 
wound  ;  It  may  also  be  determined  by  general  conditions,  such  is 
rheumatism,  gout,  and  pyemia,  or  by  an  extension  of  inflammatorv 
mischiet,  as  in  an  alveolar  abscess.  ^ 

Pathologically,  the  process  consists  of  hyperc-emia  of  and  exuili 
tion  into  the  periosteum,   which    becomes   swollen,  turgid     inrl 
thickened.     This  may  be  followed  in  due  course  by  resolution  or 
may  leave  the  bone  thickened  and  in  a  condition  of  chronic  inHam 
mation  ;  or  suppuration  may  ensue,  and  with  it  usually  a  limited 
superhcial  necrosis.     In  the  last  event  pyogenic  organisms  must 


Fig.   i67.-Superf,cial  Necrosis  resulting  from  a  LocALi;'.En  1'friostitis 

(Diagrammatic). 

A  represents  the  necrosed  tissue  lying  in  continuity  with  the  surroundinK  livin.' 
;S  r  P^""^^^"/"  >«  «t"PPerf  "P  from  it,  and  has  an  opening  through 
which  the  pus  has  been  evacuated.  B  shows  a  later  stage,  in  which  th" 
sequestruni  is  being  separated  by  a  process  of  rarefying  ,steitis  n  he 
ZTtT^>'  r""^"r"'  ''^t"«  ^"."^'  ^^^''^^  ^"  involucrum,  or  shea^  of 
^n^rn,?  '  '•^''  u"""  *^,^  ""^''''  ""''^^'^*^  °f  'he  periosteum  ;  a  cloacal 

aperture  remains  m  the  involucrum  for  the  escape  of  discharges.    C  shows 
the  condition  of  affairs  after  the  sequestrum  has  lieen  removed. 

find  an  entrance  to  the  area  of  mischief,  and  probably  in  cases 
due  to  trauma  through  the  abraded  or  injured  skin ;  in  other 
instances  they  may  come  from  neighbouring  foci  of  inflammation, 
or  possibly  auto-infection  may  occur.  Whatever  their  origin, 
these  organisms  are  not  usually  very  virulent,  or,  at  any  rate, 
they  rarely  give  rise  to  much  serious, mischief.  The  inflammatory 
process  extends  to  the  small  vessels  entering  the  bone  from  the 
under  surface  of  the  periosteum;  these  become  first  dilated,  next 
thrombosed  and  strangled  by  the  pressure  of  the  exudation 
around  them,  and  hnally  pulled  out  from  the  osseous  canals  bv 
the  tension  of  the  subperiosteal  effusion  and  by  the  peptonizin^r 
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power  of  the  bacterial  products.  Consequently,  the  vitality  of  the 
superficial  layer  of  the  bone  is  destroyed  for  an  area  corresponding 
almost  exactly  to  that  from  which  the  periosteum  has  been  stripped 
(Fig.  167  A). 

As  soon  as  tension  has  been  relieved  by  evacuation  of  the  pus, 
either  by  Nature  or  the  surgeon's  knife,  repair  commences.  In 
some  cases  where  the  mischief  is  very  slight  and  supeificial,  the 
involved  bone  may  entirely  recover,  or  even  small  necrotic  portions 
be  absorbed.  If  the  dead  portion  of  bone  is  more  extensive,  it 
will  be  separated  from  the  subjacent  living  tissues  by  one  of  the 
processes  already  described  (p.  519),  whilst  from  the  under  surface 
of  the  stripped-up  periosteum  a  casing  of  new  bone  is  developed, 
constituting  an  involncrum  or  sheath,  at  first  spongy  and  cancellous 
in  texture,  and"~1inally'  becoming  hard  and  sclerosed.  In  the 
centre  of  this  new  formation  are  foi'nd  one  or  more  openings  or 
doaae  through  which  the  discharge  passes,  and  corresponding  in 
position  to  the  openings  in  the  periosteum  and  skin  made  by 
Nature  or  the  knife  (Fig.  167,  B). 

Clinically,  the  symptoms  of  acute  localized  periostitis  consist  in 
the  ordinary  signs  of  an  acute  inflammation,  the  pain  being  of  an 
inten^^aching  character,  markedly  worse  at  ni^ht,  and  increased 
byToweringTEe~Iimb  or  by  any  kiiid  of  pressure.  If  a  subcu- 
taneous portion  of  bone  is  involved,  a  painful  swelling  is  felt,  at 
first  brawny  in  character,  but,  when  suppuration  has  occurred, 
the  centre  softens,  w'.iilst  the  skin  over  it  becomes  red  and 
oedematous.  When  an  abscess  has  burst  or  been  opened,  bare 
i)one  is  felt  beneath  the  periosteum,  and  the  greater  part  of  this 
denuded  structure  usually  dies,  and  must  then  be  either  absorbed 
or  separated,  in  any  case  a  sinus  remaining  for  a  time  communi- 
cating with  a  cloaca  in  the  involucrum.  From  this  either  pus  or 
serum  nvTTT  be  disclilifged,  according  to  whether  the  wound  has 
become  septic  or  not.  In  about  five  or  six  weeks'  time  the 
sequestrum  is  loose,  and  this  may  be  ascertained  by  moving 
it  with  a  probe  within  the  osseous  cavity,  which  is  now  lined  on 
the  inner  aspect  with  granulation  tissue. 

Treatment. — Rest,  elevation  of  the  limb,  leeches,  and  hot 
fomentations  are  usually  relied  on  locally  in  the  early  stages, 
whilst  a  gqod_puige  ^^^  specific  anti-diathetic  remedies  may  be 
used  generally.  If,  however,  the  affection  is  not  readily  checked, 
and  suppuration  threatens,  a  free  antiseptic  incision  down  to  the 
bone  is  the  best  mtins  of  preventing  necrosis.  Should  an 
abscess  form,  it  must  be  opened  early,  and  possibly  by  this  means 
death  of  the  l)one  may  be  obviated  or  limited.  When  necrosis  has 
occurred,  the  parts  must  be  carefully  dressed  and  kept  aseptic, 
until  the  sequestrum  is  detached.  An  incision  is  then  made  over 
the  involucrum,  the  periosteum  stripped  from  it,  one  of  the  cloaca; 
enlarged,  and  the  dead  bone  remo'  3d.  The  cavity  will  now  rapidly 
till  up  with   granulations,  and  heal  completely.     In   many  cases 
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recovery  may  be  expedited  by  chiselling  away  those  portions  of 
dead  bone  which  must  ultimately  be  separated  without  waiting 
for  the  tardy  process  of  Nature ;  this  should  not  be  undertaken 
until  the  destructive  changes  have  ceased  and  the  cavity  become 
sterile,  and,  of  course,  only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  dead  bone 
is  recognised  from  the  living  by  its  white  appearance  and  by  not 
bleeding  when  cut.  ~ 

2.  Acute  Infective  Osteomyelitis  (Syn. :  Acute  Necrosis,  Acute 
Diffuse  or  Infective  Periostitis,  Acute  Diaphysitis,  Acute  Panostitis) 
—This  disease  usually  occurs  in  children,  often  of  a  tubercular 
inheritance,  and  not  unfrequently  follows  one  of  the  exanthemata 
(e.g.,  measles  or  scarlet  fever).     It  generally  commences  before 
the  age  of  puberty,  and  is  an  affection  of  the  gravest  import 
Although  often  idiopathic  in  origin,  it  may  result  from  some  slight 
injury,  which  under  ether  circumstances  would  do  but  little  harm 
Pathology.— The  patients  are  always  in  a  state  of  depressed 
general  health,  so  that  their  germicidal  powers  are  considerably 
diminished.      Moreover,   spots  of  localized  ulceration  are  often 
present  in  the  throat,  mouth,  and  intestines,  which  give  a  ready 
entrance  for  micro-organisms  into  the  system.     Evidently  some 
of  these  must  be  circulatii^g  within  the  blood,  ready  to  attack  any 
area  of  diminished  tissue  resistance.     A  slight  injury,  which  is 
often  entirely  overlooked  or  forgotten,  may  suffice  to  determine 
the  commencement  of  an   inflammatory  process   which   rapidly 
spreads  by  continuity  of  tissue,  until  the  whole  structure  of  the 
bone  may  be  affected. 

The  disease  almost  always  starts  in  the^sQft_vascular  tissue 
ontheshaft  sjdfoOSie  epiphyseal  cjrtilage,  but  it  m'^TbTi^e- 
ceded"^  a  patch  oi  loca^  periostitis  ii;.  the.^dSj^yt^^The 
medulla  becomes  intensely  hyperaemic,  culminating  in  localized 
foci  of  suppuration  and  gangrene.  The  veins  become  thrombosed, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  pressure,  infective  emboli 
are  likely  to  be  detached,  and  pyaemia  to  follow.  Even  if  the 
latter  does  not  occur,  the  general  condition  is  profoundly  affected 
by  the  absorption  of  toxic  products  from  the  inflamed  tissues. 
Suppuration  also  occurs  beneath  the  periosteum,  which  is  rapidly 
stripped  up  from  the  diaphysis,  and  this  may  even  spread  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  involve  the  whole  length  and  circumference  of  the 
shaft.  Unless  prompt  measures  are  taken  to  limit  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  necrosis  is  certain  to  follow,  usually  implicating  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  diaphysis,  and  sometimes  extending  along 
its  whole  length.  ° 

The  organism  generally  found  in  this  disease  is  the  Staphy- 
lococcus pyogenes  aureus,  but  occasionally  others  are  responsible 
for  It,  and  the  symptoms  vary  somewhat  with  the  causative 
microbe.  Thus,  if  due  to  the  Staph,  pyog.  albus,  the  process  is  less 
acute;  a  good  deal  of  brawny  infiltration  of  the  periosteum 
ensues,  and  necrosis  is  more  easily  prevented  by  early  treatment ; 
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this  variety  is  sometimes  termed  '  periostitis  albuminosa.'  The 
Streptococcus  pyogenes,  if  present  at  all,  is  only  found  in  young 
children,  and  the  resulting  necrosis  is  often  less  extensive.  The 
hneiimococcus  has  also  been  discovered  in  this  disease,  as  well 
as  the  Bac.  typhosus,  but  with  each  the  inflammatory  process 
is  subacute  in  nature.  One  special  characteristic  of  typhoid 
necrosis  is  the  length  of  time  the  organism  may  lie  latent  m  the 
medulla  before  leading  to  suppuration.     The  Bac.  coli  commums 


Fig.  168— Diagram  of  Massive  Necrosis  after  Acute  Osteo-myelitis. 

(Billroth.) 

In  \  (earlv)  the  necrosed  tissue,  though  continuous  above  and  below  with  the 
healthy  bone,  is  surrounded  by  a  cavity  formed  by  the  stripping  up  ot  the 
periosteum,  and  from  it  two  sinuses  pass  to  the  exterior;  in  B  (late)  the 
sequestrum  is  supposed  to  have  been  loosened  and  removed,  and  the  cavity 
remaining  is  lined  by  granulation  tissue,  and  surrounded  by  a  thick  invo- 
lucrum  of  new  bone,  in  which  two  cloacae  exist. 

has  only  been  demonstrated  in  association  with  other  organisms ; 
the  resulting  pus  is  very  foul. 

Clinical  History.— The  disease  usually  commences  abruptly 
with  a  rigor,  followed  by  highjever  and  severe  pain  in  the  hmb, 
whicFsoon  becomes  swollen,  brawny,  and  congested.  It  may  at 
first  be  mistaken  for  an  acute  attack  of  rheumatism,  although 
the  fact  that  the  interarticular  portion  is  aff"ected,  and  not  the 
articulation,  should  readily  prevent  this  error.     The  periosteum 
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IS  early  stripped  from  the  hone,  and  an  abscess  forms  beneath  it 
winch  may  extend  alonf,'  the  whole  length  and  around  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  diaphysis,  bein^  usually,  however,  limited 
by  the  cIosejmachmenl.of  the_pe^^  the  eiMjihyseal  car 

tihiiies.   OVvmK  to  tInS7nSi;fi:hboim?r(;jj;il'fits 
—  escape  without  being  involved  in  the  sup- 

purative process,  unless  (as  in  the  hip-joint) 
the  epiphyseal  junction  is  intra-articular 
or  the  disease  attacks  the  epiphysis  and 
burrows  through   it  {vide  epiphysitis),  or 
unless    the    suppurative    process   si)reads 
along  the  soft  tissues  outside  the  bone,  as 
along  the  bicipital  groove  into  the  shoulder- 
joint.     A  serous  elTusion  into  the  joints  is 
hovve\er,  often  a  concomitant    symptom' 
Occasionally    in    the    most    severe    cases 
both    epiphyses    are    tletached,    and    the 
whole  diaphysis  may  be  found  lying  free 
m  an  abscess  cavity  formed  by  the  stripped- 
up    periosteum.      Moreover,    the    process 
may  at   times   be   so  acute  as   to   cause 
actual  sloughing  or  disintegration  of  the 
periosteum,  so  that  subsequent  repair  is 
impossible.     The  formation  of  the  abscess 
is  always  accompanied  by  severe  constitu- 
tional  disturbance  of  a  toxic  or  pyaMnic 
nature,  and  the  patient's  life  may  be  de- 
stroyed in  this  way. 

Sooner  or  later  the  subperiosteal  abscess, 
which  may  ha\e  transgressed  its  periosteal' 
boundary  and  burrowed  under  fascial  or 
muscular  planes,  is  opened  or  bursts  ex- 
ternally, giving  exit  to  a  larger  or  smaller 
amount  of  pus,  and  the  subjacent  bone  is 
„        ,       ,,  found  bare  and  apparently  dead.    Possibly 

MYELITIS,  (From  Spfci-  ^  ,    '""'*  *"^  mischief,  the  periosteum 

MEN    i\   CoLLEt.E    oK  '^f?''^'"  becoming  adherent  to  the  bone,  and 

Sl-rgkoxs'  Mcsel'm.)  thus  a  cure  established  without  extensive 

The  irregular  new  hone  of  necrosis.      More  fre(]uently  a  considerable 

the  involucnim  is  well  portion  of  the  shaft  loses  its  vitality  and 

aetaiied,  whilst  an  involucrum  forms 
A  r  ^  ir  ■  ''»''ound  it  from  the  periosteum  (Figs.  i68 
and  169).  If  sepsis  has  been  excluded,  no  fever  or  bad  constitu- 
tional symptoms  need  be  expected  during  this  stage 
fhiof  P^°f°osis  is  always  somewhat  grave.  Life  may  be 
threatened  by  py.'rmia   or  toxsmia  in    tlic   early  sta"'  '  - 
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later  on  hectic,  aiii)'loicLdke|ise  of  the  visceni,  and  exhanstion, 
may  terniinate  thc~case  if  sepsis  has  l)een  aihnitted. 

'hie  utility  of  the  Hmb  is  sui)se(iuently  unimpaired  if  the 
disease  has  not  been  too  extensive,  and  if  prompt  treatment  has 
been  adopted  ;  but  if  nei^fidjourinfj;  joints  are  affected  by  a  sup- 
purative arthritis,  or  if  the  osteo},'enetic  powers  of  the  periosteum 
lia\e  lieen  destroyed  by  the  acuteness  of  the  process,  amputation 
may  be  recjuired.  In  cases  which  have  recovered,  excessive  growth 
of  the  bones  will  often  follow,  owin},'  to  the  long-standing  hyper- 
ainia  of  the  part ;  but  if  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  has  been  mucli 
affected  the  liml)  may  be  stunted  in  its  subse(iuent  develop- 
ment. 

Treatment.  -Prompt  surgical  interference  must  be  adopted  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  cut  short  the  malady.  As  soon  as  the  local 
pain  .and  high  fever  give  evidence  that  this  affection  is  present, 
a  free  incision  shcndd  be  made  in  the  long  axis  of  the  limb 
through  the  periosteum,  whether  suppuration  exists  or  not.  The 
surgeon  "wiU  tTTen  proceed" To  carefully  investigate  the  condition 
of  the  bones  by  inspection  and  the  use  of  the  finger  and  probe, 
and  his  further  proceedings  will  to  a  large  extent  depend  upon 
what  is  thus  found. 

If  the  suspicions  as  to  the  existence  of  osteo-myelitis  are  thereby 
confirmed,  the  most  vigorous  surgical  treatment  is  demanded,  for 
if  the  teachings  of  pathology  are  to  be  depended  on,  it  is  certain 
that  no  good  can  follow  any  half-measures  which  stop  short  of 
the  medullary  canal.  As  a  rule,  the  surgeon  will  find  himself  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilage,  and  if  the  case  has 
been  taken  in  hand  early,  it  is  possible  that  the  mischief  will  be 
(luitc  limited  ;  all  that  is  then  retjuired  is  to  scrape  or  gouge 
away  the  softened  and  hypera'mic  bone  at  the  end  of  the  diaphysis, 
together  with  any  necrotic  tissue  which  may  be  present.  The 
cavity  thus  formed  is  thoroughly  washed  with  an  antiseptic, 
aiul  perhaps  swabbed  out  with  pure  carbolic  acid  ;  a  drain -tube 
is  inserted,  and  in  all  probability  recovery  will  rapidly  ensue. 

If  the  case  has  gone  further,  the  periosteum  will  be  found 
stripped  from  the  bone  for  a  varying  distance,  and  possibly  the 
epiphysis  partially  or  completely  separated.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  always  necessary  to  open  up  the  medullary  canal 
by  remoxal  of  part  of  the  compact  bone,  so  as  to  allow  the 
hyperfcmic  and  gangrenous  fatty  tissue  contained  therein  to  be 
scraped  out.  Whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  to  remove  a  portion 
of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  shaft  must  depend  on  the  exact 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  particular  case.  Certainly  when  the 
lower  end  of  the  femur  is  attacked,  and  grave  constitutional 
phenomena  are  associated  with  loosening  of  the  lower  epiphysis 
of  the  femur,  it  will  often  l)e  found  expedient  to  amputate,  since 
resection,  even  if  successful,  may  leave  a  shortened  and  useless 
limb,  for  it  is  a  w^ell-known  fact,  although   no  very  satisfactory 
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explanation  of  it  has  as  yet  been  vouclisafed,  that  in  necrosis  of 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  there  is 
scarcel>  any  attempt  at  the  formation  of  an  involucrum. 

If  the  periosteum  has  been  more  extensively  involved    ;iiul   i 
large  amount  of  bone,  possibly  the  whole  diaphysis,  denuded 
two   courses   are   open    to   the   surgeon:    either    to    remove   the 
whole  necrosed  area  at  once,  or  simply  to  relieve  tension  and 
wait  tor  an  involucrum  to  form  before  taking  away  the  sequestrum 
1  he  great  advantage  of  the  former  plan  consists  in  the  imniediite 
extirpation  of  the  infective  focus,  thereby  diminishing  the  risks 
ot  pya'mia  or  toxaemia,  and  preventing  the  necessity  for  furtiu-r 
operative  proceedings.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  liie 
continued   presence  of  the  sequestrum   is  beneficial,  in  that  it 
stimulates  the  periosteum  to  new  formation  of  bone,  and  hence  it 
should  not  be  removed  until  a  sufficient  involucrum  has  formed 
rhe  practice  usually  adopted  is  as  follows :   For  the  femur  and 
humerus  secjuestrotomy  should  be  delayed  ;    immediate  removal 
would  lead  to  hopeless  shortening  and  crippling  of  the  limb      !•  or 
the  bones  of  the  forearm  or  leg,  immediate  removal  is  perfectly 
justifiable,  since  there  is  always  a  second  bone  present  to  nriin 
tain  the  length  of  the  limb.     Some  surgeons  have  recommended 
that  a  bone-graft  or  suitable  rod  of  celluloid  or  ivory  sliould  bo 
inserted  to  take  the  place  of  the  resected  diaphysis  and  stimulate 
the  osteogenetic  powers  of  the  periosteum  ;  there  is  no  objection 
to  such  an  attempt  being  made,  provided  that  asepsis  is  main- 
tained, but  It  IS  very  questionable  whether  any  good  will  follow 

\\  hen  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  actu£.  condition  of  the  bone 
Its   immediate   removal    is   undesirable;    the  pus  is  allowed   to 
escape  through  a  free  incision,  the  cavitv  is  well  irrigated    and 
the  stripped-up  periosteum  allowed  to  fall   back  upon  the  bone 
and  regain  adhesions  to  it,  if  possible.     Drainage  is  provided  for' 
and  the  strictest  attention  to  asepsis  maintained.     Under  such  J 
regime,  the  wound  soon  becomes  sterile,  and  the  discharge  merely 
serous.    A  portion  of  the  bone  usually  dies,  and  during  its  separa- 
tion from  neighbouring  parts  becomes  incased  in  a  newly  formed 
involucrum.     When  the  sequestrum  is  free,  scqucstivtomy  ^^■■l\\  be 
called  tor  ;  it  consists  in  reflecting  the  periosteum  from  the  new 
casing,  and  in  enlarging  or  uniting  one  or  more  of  the  cloaca-  so  as 
to  allow  the  sequestrum  to  be  withdrawn  ;  it  sometimes  expedites 
matters  to  divide  the  sequestrum  into  two  portions,  and  then  to 
deal  witii  each  separately.      The  cavity  thus  left  is  well  irri-^ated 
and  either  drained  or  packed  with  gauze,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  lieai 
from  the  bottom  by  granulation.     Occasionally  the  operation  for 
removal  of  the  sequestrum  is  exceedingly  difficiilt  and  dangerous, 
owing  to  the  situation  of  the  sinuses,  and  in  some  places,  c  ^    the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  reach  it.     Under  such  circumstances  amputation  may 
be  preferable.     This  summary  proceeding  may  also  be  called  for 
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in  tlie  course  of  this  disease,  on  account  of  pyaemia,  defective 
repair,  exhaustion  from  chronic  sepsis,  or  suppuration  in  a  neigh- 
liouring  joint. 

j.  Acute  Epiphysitis  is  the  term  applied  to  an  infective  in- 
flammation of  an  epipliysis,  similar  in  nature  and  origin  to  the 
acute  osteo-myelitis  just  described,  and  most  often  affecting  the 
upper  end  of  the  humerus,  or  one  or  other  end  of  the  femur.  This 
disease  is  almost  entirely  limited  to  infants  and  very  young 
children,  and  is  said  to  occur  more  fre(}uently  in  the  subjects  of 
inherited  syphilis.  It  commences  most  frequently  on  the  shaft 
side  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilage,  but  its  effects  are  mainly  limited 
tu  the  epiphysis,  which  may  become  eroded,  carious,  or  sometimes 
even  necrosed,  whilst  the  shaft  is  but  slightly  involved.  Suppura- 
tive arthritis  may  be  caused,  especially  if,  as  in  the  hip-joint,  the 
epiphyseal  cartilage  lies  within  the  cavity  of  the  articulation  ;  or 
an  abscess  may  form  and  burst  through  tlie  articular  cartilage 
into  the  joint.  The  local  and  general  phenomena  are  identical 
witii  those  described  as  characteristic  of  the  former  disease,  and  the 
treatment  consists  in  free  incision,  if,  possible  bejore, suppuration 
occurs,  removal  of  the  infected  tissue,  and  drainage.  Death 
from  exhaustion  and  pyannia  is  very  likely  to  ensue. 

A  subacute  or  chronic  variety  of  this  affection  is  also  met  with  in 
young  adults  (constituting  one  form  of  '  growing  pain  '),  in  which 
the  same  symptoms  present  themselves,  but  by  suitable  treatment 
resolution  is  obtained  without  suppuration  or  necrosis.  In  such 
cases,  however,  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  bone  at  the  epiphysis 
may  be  impaired  or  even  arrested. 

4.  Acute  Septic  Osteo-myelitis  arises  as  a  result  of  infection 
from  witliout,  e.g.,  in  cases  of  compound  fracture,  and  after 
amputation,  excision,  or  even  osteotomy.  The  organisms  present 
are  usually  staphylo-  or  strepto-cocci,  together  with  various  non- 
pathogenic varieties.  The  clinical  history  of  a  case  involving 
the  shaft  of  a  long  bone  is  as  follows:  The  patient  during  an 
attack  of  septic  traumatic  fever  following  an  injury  or  operation 
has  one  or  more  rigors,  which  suggest  the  existence  of  pya;mia,  and 
is  suddenly  seized  with  severe  pain  in  the  limb,  which  becomes 
intensely  sensitive.  On  examining  the  wound,  the  soft  parts  are 
found  to  be  unhealthy  and  infiltrated,  the  lower  end  of  the  bone 
is  bare  and  yellow,  and  from  the  interior  projects  a  stinking  mass 
of  gangrenous inedullarxjfeiue.  Should  early  and  efficient  treat- 
ment not  be  undertaken,  the  patient  runs  a  considerable  risk  of 
succumbing  to  pya;mia  or  septic  intoxication,  whilst  a  varying 
amount  of  the  interior  of  the  bone  necroses  (central  or  tubular 
necrosis),  and  a  small  segment  of  its  whole  thickness  below,  so  that 
the  sequestrum  which  ultimately  separates  is  annular  and  conical 
(Fig.  170).  Should  the  patient  survive,  the  necrotic  tissue  gradu- 
ally separates,  and  during  this  process  a  mass  of  new  bone  is 
formed  from  the  under  surface  of  the  periosteum,  so  that  the  shaft 
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Incomes  much  thickened  externally.     Hectic  fever  may  supervene 
whilst  this  is  occurring,'. 

The  Treatment  of  this  condition  has  been  somewhat  modified 
of  late  years.  Formerly,  the  only  plan  adopted  was  amputation 
of  the  lind)  through  the  next  joint.  At  the  present  time  one 
would  freely  open  up  the  wound  as  early  as  possible,  Hush  it 
out,  and  then  thoroughly  scrape  away  the  sloughing  medullary 
tissue  from  the  interior  of  the  bone,  subsequently  disinfecting  the 
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Fig.  170. — TuBL'LAR  ok  Conicai.         Fic.  171. — Chronic  Osteo-pekiostitis 
Sequestrum       krcjm       Settic  ok    Tihia,   showing    the    I'isikokm 

OSTEO-MYELITIS    AFTER    AmPU-  SweLLINO     ON     THE     FRONT     i)K    THE 

TATION.  IJONE,  CONSISTINf;  OK  DeNSK  OssEOUH 

Tissue,  and  the  Medullary  Cavity 
encroached  upon  by  the  sclekosis. 

cavity  with  pure  carbolic  acid,  and  placing  a  drain-tube  or  gauze 
wick  in  it  for  a  few  days.  A  certain  amount  of  necrosis  may 
follow,  but  without  iiigh  fever  or  signs  of  sepsis.  Should  this 
treatment  fail,  amputation  may  still  be  resorted  to,  but  probably 
at  a  lower  level  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 

A  similar  process  may  also  invade  the  short  bones,  and  the 
cancellous  extremities  of  long  bones,  being  often  secondary  to 
septic  arthritis,  or  to  a  compound  fracture  involving  such  parts. 
The  local  and  general  phenomena  are  very  similar  to  those  de- 
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tailed  above,  except  that  no  large  sequestra  are  formed,  the  dead 
hoiif  corninf,'  away  in  small  spicules  (one  form  of  caries  necrotica). 
I'rcatment  consists  in  fiee  drainage,  removal  of  the  septic  tissue 
anil  f.'fficient  purification  of  the  wound. 

We  have  also  seen  one  or  two  cases  of  subacute  septic  osteo- 
myelitis, involving  the  shaft  of  long  bones  after  operation,  in  which 
tlie  medulla  became  profoundly  altered  in  texture,  being  trans- 
formed into  granulation  tissue,  with  rarefaction  of  the  bony 
cancelli ;  the  process  was  associated  with  considerable  pain  and 
some  amount  of  constitutional  disturbance.  No  necrosis  followed, 
init  amputation  was  necessary  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the 
disease  and  the  pain. 

Chronic   Ini'i.ammation  of  Bonks. 

Chronic  Osteo-periostitis. — By  this  disease  is  meant  a  chronic 
inflammatory  condition  of  the  bone,  which  results  in  overgrowth, 
thickening,  and  condensation. 

Varieties. — {a)  It  may  arise  as  a  localized  chronic  periostitis, 
traumatic,  rheumatic,  or  syphUitic  in  origin,  or  due  to  the  close 
proximity  of  a  chronic  ulcer  TTFis  characterized  by  a  formation 
of  new  bone  beneath  the  periosteum,  known  as  a  node  (Fig.  171). 
The  cancelli  are  arranged  at  right  angles  to  the  surface,  in  con- 
se(]uence  of  the  new  tissue  forming  around  the  small  vessels, 
wliicli  enter  the  bone  from  the  under  surface  of  the  periosteum, 
At  first  this  new  material  is  soft  and  spongy,  but  it  rapidly 
becomes  hard  and  sclerosed,  and  a  similar  condition  affects  the 
subjacent  compact  structure,  which  becomes  thickened  and  indu- 
rated by  a  new  formation  around  the  Haversian  canals.  If  the 
irritation  persists,  as  in  the  case  of  a  chronic  ulcer,  this  condition 
may  run  on  into  the  following  variety  : 

(h)  The  diffuse  form  of  chronic  oijteo-periostitis  usually  originates 
in  some  deep-seated  or  central  atteciroTii",  tubercular  or  syphilitic 
in  nature,  and  tends  to  involve  the  whole  bone,  although  it  is 
sometimes  limited  to  one  or  other  end.  If  tubercular,  there  may 
be  a  small  abscess  or  some  central  necrosis,  and  around  this  focus 
of  prolonged  irritation  the  bone  becomes  thickened  and  indurated. 
In  the  later  stages  a  considerable  new  formation  may  occur 
beneath  the  periosteum,  and  even  the  medullary  canal  become 
entirely  obliterated.  If  syphilitic  in  origin,  it  may  be  due  to  a 
central  gumma,  or  a  general  condition  of  sclerosis  may  supervene 
without  any  special  focus. 

The  Symptoms  consist  of  deep  aching  pain  in  the  limb,  worse  at 
night,  with  perhaps  tenderness  over  some  particular  spot.  This 
latter  condition  is  especially  evident  in  cases  where  a  localized 
abscess  exists  in  the  head  of  a  bone,  suchL.asjthe  tibia.  On 
examination  the  bone  is  felt  to  be  thickened,  and  its  surface  more 
or  less  nodulated.  If  the  disease  is  localized  and  superficial,  a 
distinct  node  may  be  felt,  consisting  of  a  hard,  fusiform,  and 
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tender  swelling.  Where  the  enlargement  is  more  general,  there 
is  less  tenderness,  though  the  pain  is  constant. 

The  Diagnosis  of  such  cases  is  not  always  easy,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  bone  being  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  early  stage 
of  a  malignant  tumour.  The  slower  rate  of  growth  of  the  latter, 
its  more  defined  limits,  and  the  irregular  tension  of  the  ma^s, 
are  the  most  characteristic  features ;  but  an  exploratory  incision 
is  often  needed  to  settle  the  questic.i. 

The  Treatment  at  first  consists  in  resting  the  limb,  applying 
counter-irritation  {e.g.,  iodine  paint  or  the  actual  cautery),  and 
giving  iodide  of  potassium  internally.  If  relief  is  not  thereby 
obtained,  the  operation  of  linetiy  osteotomy  should  be  practised.  The 
limb  is  best  ex-sanguinated,  ana  an  incision  made  over  the  whole 
length  of  the  thickened  bone,  right  through  the  periosteum.  This 
membrane  is  now  stripped  aside  with  periosteal  detachers,  raspa- 
tories, etc.,  and  if  merely  a  nodular  enlargement  is  present,  the 
new  formation  is  freely  chiselled  away.  When  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  bone  is  involved,  a  free  opening  or  trench  must  be 
made  by  gouge  and  mallet,  extending  into  the  medullary  cavity 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  enlargement.  The  soft  parts  are 
tnen  partially  drawn  together  and  the  wound  dressed.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  cover  it  with  protective,  so  that  the  hollow  made  by 
the  surgeon  may  fill  -vith  blood-clot,  and  this  is  then  allowed  to 
organize  (p.  ig6).  L  this  operation  is  carefully  performed  under 
antiseptic  precautions,  and  enough  bone  is  removed,  the  most 
satisfactory  results  may  be  expected.  In  some  of  the  most 
aggravated  conditions,  which  have  lasted  for  many  years,  ampu- 
tation may  be  required. 

Tubercular  Diseases  of  Bones. 

Bones  may  be  affected  in  two  ways  by  tubercle,  either  the 
periosteum  or  the  cancellous  tissue  being  primarily  involved. 

I.  In  Tubercular  Periostitis  a  specific  infiltration  of  the  peri- 
osteum is  met  with,  consisting  of  a  deposit,  partly  in  that  mem- 
brane and  partly  under  it,  of  pulpy  granulation  tissue  containing 
the  characteristic  miliary  tubercles^  wliich  are  chiefly  developed 
around  the  vessels  passing  from  the  periosteum  into  the  bone. 
As  in  tubercular  disease  elsewhere,  caseation  and  suppuration  are 
likely  to  follow,  leading  to  the  formation  of  abscesses  which  are 
primarily  subperiosteal,  and  filled  with  curdy  pus ;  these  in  time 
find  their  way  to  the  surface,  either  directly  or  by  more  or  less 
tortuous  channels,  and  leave  sinuses,  extending  down  to  the  hone. 
The  final  effect  of  such  a  condition  depends  largely  on  whether 
the  subjacent  bone  consists  of  thick  or  thin  compact  tissue.  If 
the  compact  bone  is  thick,  the  disease  is  usually  localized  to  the 
part  first  aflfected,  the  surface  of  the  bone  escaping  entirely,  except 
some  slight  superficial  erosion.  Occasionally,  however,  the  disease 
may  spread  along   the  periosteum  for  some  distance,  and  even 
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involve  a  neighbouring  epiphysis  or  joint.  If  the  compact  bone 
is  tliiii,  as  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  the  underlying  cancellous 
tissue  is  certain  to  be  secondarily  affected,  and  the  changes  to  be 
immediately  described  are  produced. 

Clinically,  the  symptoms  consist  in  a  localized  swelling  of  the 
bone,  together  with  the  characteristic  form  of  pain  associated 
with  chronic  osseous  disease,  but  not  so  severe  as  in  the  deeper 
varieties.  If  a  superficial  bone,^.^.,  the  tibia  or  ulna,  is  attacked, 
;i  nodulated  swelling  is  produced,  of  somewhat  unequal  consis- 
tency, and  irregular  in  shape ;  it  is  not  so  hard  as  a  simple  node, 
whilst  on  firm  pressure  small  portions  may  be  felt  to  give  way. 
If  an  abscess  forms,  the  pain  becomes  greater,  but  it  diminishes 
again  as  soon  as  tension  is  relieved  by  evacuation  of  the  pus. 

Treatment. — Whether  suppiiration  has  occurred  or  not,  the 
condition  usually  demands  incision,  free  removal  of  all  the  granula- 
tion tissue  and  softened  bone  with  a  Volkmanw's  spoon,  disinfec- 
tion of  the  cavity  with  pure  carbolic  acid,  aii3"stuffing  it  with 
<fauze  soaked  in  an  emulsion  of  glycerine  and  purified  iodoform 
(lo  per  cent.),  the  wound  being  allowed  to  granulate  from  liie 
bottom.  The  extent  to  which  the  bone  should  be  scraped  away 
is  often  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  nearest  layer  of  unaffected 
bone  is  hard  and  sclerosed,  whilst,  if  no  sclerosis  is  present,  the 
healthy  tissues  are  redder  and  bleed  more  freely.  In  the  early 
stages  of  this  disease,  constitutional  treatment  may  suffice, 
together  with  rest  and  carefully  adjusted  pressure. 

2.  Tubercular  Osteitis  always  arises  in  cancellous  tissue,  and 
it  affects  the  short  bones,  of  IKe  sTiafts  or  ends  of  long  ones. 

The  slwyt  bones  of  the  hands  and  feet  are  very  liable  to  this 
condition.  It  occurs  m  weakly  children  with  a  tubercular  inheri- 
tance, or  in  those  whose  general  health  has  been  depressed  by 
one  of  the  exanthemata,  or  sometimes  in  those  otherwise  healthy. 
Some  slight  injury  may  determine  the  onset  of  the  attack.  When 
the  phalanges  are  involved,  the  disease  is  known  as  Tubercular 
Dactylitis  (a  condition  formerly  described  under  the  meaningless 
title  of  '  spina  ventosa  '). 

Clinical  History. — Tht.  affected  bone  becomes  slowly  enlarged, 
expanded,  and  painful,  the  pain  being,  however,  slight  in  amount, 
though  generally  worse  at  night.  This  continues  for  some  time, 
until  finally  one  spot  rapidly  increases  in  size,  becoming  red  and 
tender,  and  finally  an  abscess  forms,  which  bursts  or  is  opened, 
leaving  a  sinus,  down  which  a  probe  can  be  passed  into  the 
carious  interior  of  the  bone.  Occasionally  contiguous  joints  are 
also  involved  in  this  process. 

Pathology. — There  is  a  deposit  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  or  around 
the  bloodvessels  in  the  interior  of  the  bone,  which  may  have  been 
previously  rendered  somewhat  hyperannic  as  the  result  of  an 
injury.  The  organisms  produce  their  usual  effect,  viz.,  trans- 
formation of  the  normal  medullary  tissue  into  pulpy  granulation 
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tissue  containing  tubercles,  the  bony  cancelli  becoming  meanwhile 
eroded  and  rarefied,  and  the  bone  corpuscles  undergoing  fatty 
degeneration  {vide  Caries,  p.  520).  Sequestra  occasionally  form, 
but  more  often  in  adults  than  in  children,  owing  to  the  greater 
density  of  the  bone  in  the  former.  They  are  due  to  a  cutting-ofi 
of  the  blood-supply  of  a  definite  portion  of  the  bony  tissue,  either 
as  a  result  of  tubercular  endarteritis,  or  from  early  caseation 
within  the  cancelli  of  the  whole  of  the  granulation  tissue.  The 
sequestra  are  usually  yellowish  white  in  colour  from  the  presence 
of  the  caseating  tissue  in  their  substance,  and  are  seldom  completely 

separated  from  the  surrounding  bone ; 
thus,  they  are  often  quite  clear  superfici- 
ally and  laterally,  but  adherent  on  the 
deeper  side.  When  the  tubercular  disease 
does  not  involve  the  whole  bone,  the 
nearest  healthy  tissue  usually  becomes 
sclerosed,  and  thus  one  not  unfrequently 
finds  a  central  sequestrum  surrounded 
by  rarefied  bone  which  merges  into  ;m 
area  of  sclerosed  tissue.  When  a  tuber- 
cular focus  becomes  septic,  the  destruc- 
tive process  increases  in  rapidity,  and 
nmnite  spiculated  sequestra  often  come 
iiMte  "^^^^^H^B  away  ilT^ITe^clTscHafge.  ~The  term  c.v- 
1^^^^  ^^^^^^^H  P^i'^^c"  of  bone  used  above  is  perhaps 
1^ ^^^^^HB  scarcely  correct,  inasmuch  as  the  en- 
largement is  due  to  absorption  on  the 
inner  aspect,  v/hilst  tliere  is  a  new  for- 
mation of  bone  under  the  periosteum. 
Fig.  172  represents  a  skiagram  of  a 
thumb  affected  with  this  disease. 

The  Treatment  of  tubercular  dactylitis 
in  the  early  stages  consists  in  attention 
to  the  general  health,  together  with  resi 
locally,  and  perhaps  strapping  the  parts  with  Scott's  dressing. 
Should  the  disease  progress  in  spite  of  such  measures,  an  incision 
down  to  the  bone  should  be  made  at  some  suitable  spot  where 
tendons  or  other  important  structures  will  not  be  injured ;  the 
periosteum  is  divided,  and  the  outer  layer  of  compact  bone  removed 
by  gouge  or  trephine,  so  as  to  allow  the  diseased  medulla  to  be 
scraped  away  with  a  Volkmann's  spoon.  When  all  the  tubercular 
tissue  has  been  eliminated,  the  cavity  thus  produced  is  swabbed 
out  with  pure  carbolic  acid,  and  stuffed  with  gauze  soaked  in 
an  iodoform  emulsion,  in  order  to  obtain  healing  by  granulation. 
Unless  this  scraping  is  thoroughly  performed,  recurrence  is  very 
likely  to  ensue.  When  an  abscess  or  a  sinus  exists,  the  same 
measures  must  also  be  adopted. 
Any  of  the  short  bones  in  the  tarsus  may  be  involved  in  exactly 
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Fig.  172.  —  Skiagram 
Tubercular  Dactylitis, 
showing  the  expansion 
OF   THE    Bone  together 

WITH     A     CERTAIN     SmALL 

Amount    of    Periosteal 
Thickening. 
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the  same  manner,  and  the  clinical  history  and  treatment  are 
identical,  although  possibly  articular  lesions  are  somewhat  more 
common  than  when  the  disease  is  limited  to  the  phalanges.  As  a 
oeneral  rule,  a  cure  can  be  brought  about  by  scraping  if  it  is 
performed  sufficiently  vigorously ;  thus,  the  whole  of  the  interior 
of  the  OS  calcis  can  be  scooped  out  in  this  way,  the  cavity  being 
ultimately  filled  oy  a  mass  of  fibrous  tissue,  although  a  marked 
permanent  depression  always  remains  at  the  site  of  operation. 
Decalcified  bone  chips  mixed  with  iodoform  have  been  packed 
into  the  cavity  in  order  to  hasten  bony  consolidation,  but  not  with 
much  success.  When  the  disease  has  progressed  so  as  to  involve 
neighbouring  joints,  amputation  may  be  called  for  (see  Diseases  of 
Joints  of  Foot,  p.  577). 

If  the  tubercular  disease  affects  the  ends  of  long  bones,  it  most 
commonly  starts  on  the  shaft  side  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilage. 


Fig,  173. — Diagrammatic  Rehresentation  of  the  Results  ok 
Tubercular  Epiphysitis. 

In  A  the  focus  has  become  encapsuled,  a  chronic  abscess  in  the  interior  of  the 
bone  resulting :  in  B  the  process  has  tracked  along  the  epiphvseal  line, 
opening  externally  without  involving  the  joint ;  a  sequestrum  has  also 
formed  :  in  C  the  epiphysis  has  been  invaded  and  destroyed,  and  the 
joint  freely  opened  ;  two  sequestra  are  indicated. 

The  changes  already  described  take  place,  and  lead  to  early 
destruction  of  the  cartilage,  so  that  the  adjacent  parts  of  both 
epiphysis  and  diaphysis  become  involved  (tubercular  epiphysitis) ; 
moro  rarely  the  disease  starts  in  the  epiphysis  itself,  or  im- 
mediately beneath  the  articular  cartilage.  The  general  signs 
are  similar  to  those  present  when  the  smaller  bones  are  in- 
volved, but  the  results  produced  may  vary  considerably,  (i.)  In 
the  slighter  forms,  where  efficient  treatment  is  adopted,  the  tuber- 
cular tissue  may  be  totally  absorbed,  and  the  process  thus  comes 
to  an  end.  (ii.)  In  others  it  may  be  circumscribed  by  the  bone 
becoming  sclerosed  around  a  caseating  focus,  and  then,  if  sup- 
puration ensues,  a  deep  abscess  in  the  end  of  the  bone  may  be  produced 
(Figs.  173  A,  and  174).  Such  is  rarely  of  large  size,  containing 
at  most  I  or  2  drachms  of  curdy  pus,  and  is  lined  by  a  definite 
pyogenic^  membrane  of  the  usual  tubercular  type.     The  effect's 
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produced  by  this  condition  are  similar  to  those  of  chronic  osteo- 
periostitis, viz.,  a  deep  aching  or  boring  pain  in  the  bone,  worse; 
at  night,  together  with  enlargement  of  the  affected  part,  whilst 
often  one  spot  may  be  exceedingly  tender  on  palpation.  If  it  has 
existed  for  any  length  of  time,  the  whole  shaft  may  become  en- 
larged (p.  531).  (iii.)  The  disease  may  burrow  along  the  epiphyseal 
line,  and  find  its  way  into  the  neighbouring  joint,  if  the  epiphysis 
is  intra-articular,  as  in  the  hip ;  but  if  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  is 
placed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  capsule,  a  subperiosteal  extra-arti- 
cular abscess  will  result  (Fig.  173,  B).    Should  the  disease  spread 

equally  in  all  directions, 
the  epiphysis  may  actually 
be  separated,  (iv.)  A  more 
common  result  is  for  the 
whole  or  part  of  thecanccl- 
lous  tissue  of  the  epiphysis 
to  become  involved,  and 
the  joint  to  be  secondarily 
affected  with  tubercular 
arthritis,  either  by  perfora- 
tion, erosion  or  necrosis  of 
the  articular  cartilage,  or 
by  extension  to  the  synovial 
membrane  around  its  mar- 
gins (Fig.  173  C).  (v.)  The 
process  may  sometimes 
extend  upwanls  along  the 
medulla  into  the  shaft, 
causing  a  diffuse  osteo- 
periostitis with  or  without 
a  medullary  abscess. 

The  Treatment  of  tuber- 
cular epiphysitis  is  con- 
ducted along  the  same 
lines  as  for  tubercular 
disease  elsewhere,  but 
the  surgeon  must  not  be 
.  tempted  to  trust  too  long 

to  palliative  measures,  for  fear  of  the  joint  becoming  also  affecteil. 
As  soon  as  possible,  an  opening  should  be  made  into  the  interior 
of  the  epiphysis,  and  all  the  pulpy  granulation  tissue,  caseous 
debris,  or  diseased  bone  removed  with  a  sharp  spoon,  the  cavity 
being  subsequently  disinfected,  and  stuffed  with  gauze  infiltrated 
with  iodoform.  Where  a  chronic  abscess  exists,  a  trephine  should 
be  applied  over  the  tender  spot,  and,  if  the  cavity  is  not  at  first 
opened,  the  end  of  the  bone  may  be  drilled  in  different  directions 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  pus  exists. 

The  mednllayy  canal  of  the    shaft  of  a    long  bone  sometimes 


Fig.  174.-  Localized  Abscess  in  the  Lower 
End  of  the  Femur,  KXTENniNo  from 
the  elmphvskai.  line  upwards  into  the 
Medulla.  (From  Specimen  in  the  Col- 
lege OF  Surgeons'  Museum.) 
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becomes  the  seat  of  tubercular  disease  ;  but  this,  as  also  the 
abscess  of  bone  described  above,  is  more  common  in  adults  than 
in  children.  Tht/ part  thus  affected  becomes  carious,  with  or 
without  the  formation  of  secjuestra  or  pus  ;  but  the  most  marked 
feature  of  this  deep-seated  central  trouble  is  that  the  whole  bone 
passes  into  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation,  which  we  have 
described,  as  well  as  the  treatment  necessary  for  it,  under  the 
title  of  chronic  diffuse  osteo-periostitis  (p.  531). 

Syphilitic  Diseases  of  Bones. 

The  osseous  tissues  may  be  involved  in  acquired  syphilis  in 
either  the  secondary^or  the  tertiary  jjeriods.  "~ 

In  the  Secondary  Stage  flying  pains  about  the  bones  (sometimes 
termed  osteocopic)  are  often  complained  of ;  they  are,  however, 
of  but  little  importance,  and  disappear  rapidly  as  the  patient 
f(ets  under  the  influence  of  mercury.  In  the  late  secondary  or 
early  tertiary  periods,  a  periosteal  node  is  often  met  with,  as  a  result 
of  chronic  periostitis.  It  usually  affects  only  one  bone,  and  most 
commonly  the  tibia,  anT^foTTstsfs  af  first  of  an  mfiltratioir  and 
thickening~omie  periosteum,  which  may  be  entirely  recovered 
from,  but  later  on  is  accompanied  by  a  formation  of  new  bone. 
This  is  at  first  spongy  and  soft  in  character,  but  after  a  while 
becomes  hard  and  sclerosed;  the  Haversian  canals  are  always 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  subjacent  osseous  tissues.  When 
such  has  once  occurred,  absorption  of  the  newly  formed  bone 
does  not  eadily  follow,  even  under  treatment,  the  part  perhaps 
remaining  permanently  thickened.  It  is  recognised  clinically  as 
a  fusiform  swelling,  perhaps  a  little  tender  on  pressure,  and  the 
seat  of  deep  aching  pain,  usually  worse  at  night.  It  must  be 
understood  that  the  pain  is  not  so  much  associated  with  the 
onset  of  night  as  with  the  increased  warmth  of  the  limbs  when  in 
bed;  indeed,  patients  with  syphilitic  tibia-  frequently  sleep  with 
their  legs  exposed.  Night-watchmen  and  others,  on  the  contrary, 
complain  of  pain  during  the  day,  when  they  take  their  rest.  Sup- 
puration does  not  often  occur,  and  constitutional  rather  than  local 
treatment  is  required! 

In  the  Tertiary  Period  the  bones  may  participate  in  tlie  changes 
which  involve  any  and  every  tissue  of  the  body.  These  consist 
in  an  overgrowth  and  infiltration  of  the  connective  tissues,  v/hich, 
if  diffused  through  an  organ  produce  sclerosis,  if  localized  to  one 
spot  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  gununa.  Hence  the  following 
lesions  are  met  with  : 

(«)  The  formation  of  subperiosteal,  guminata,  either  localized  or 
diffuse,  probably  resulting  in  caries  of  the  subjacent  bone ;  if  the 
affection  is  limited,  only  a  small  portion  may  be  thus  involved  ;  but 
where  it  is  widely  diffused,  an  extensive  surface  of  the  bone  may 
become  eroded  and  irregular.  This  process  may  be  accompanied 
by  a  development  of  new  bone  under  the  adjacent  periosteum. 
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and  it  is  very  often  complicated  by  sclerosis  and  necrosis.  Tlie 
calvariuin  is  the  part  most  fre(]uently  Involved  in  tin's  cliangt;, 
and,  owing  to  the  osteo-genetic  powers  of  the  pericranium  l)einf( 
small,  there  is  but  little  new  formation  of  bone  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  thus  the  skull  may  present  a  ciirious_  worm-eateii 
appearance  (Fig.  175).  Freciuently  the  gummataliVeak  down  and 
destroy  the  superficial  scalp  tissue,  leaving  deep  and  extensive 
wounds,  discharging  an  abundance  of  foul  pus,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  bare  and  even  dead  bone  may  be  felt. 

(/>)  At  the  same  time  a  condition  of  sclerosis  may  be  produced 
in  the  underlying  or  surrounding  parts,  and  this  may  progress  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  seriously  compress  and  constrict  the  vessels 


Fig.   175 —Diffuse  Gummatous  Disease  and  Caries  ok  the  Skull. 
(From  King's  College  Museum,) 

in  the  Haversian  canals.  Moreover,  an  obliterative  endarteritis 
is  almost  always  present,  and  these  factors,  combined  with  tiie 
separation  of  the  periosteum  by  the  above-mentioned  gummatous 
changes  seriously  interfere  with  the  vitality  of  the  bone,  so  that 
should  sepsis  occur  from  the  breaking  down  of  the  gummata, 
necrosis  is  almost  certain  to  ensue.  Caries  and  necrosis  are, 
tiierefore,  often  met  with  in  the  same  case,  and  especially  in  the 
skull,  a  central  necrosing  area  being  surrounded  by  a  zone  of 
caries  (Fig.  176). 

The  effects  produced  vary  considerably  in  different  cases,  and 
especially  with  the  situation.  When  the  calvarium  is  attacked, 
septic  phenomena  are  cominonly  present,  and  necrosis  is  a  n  ual 
accompaniment  of  the  gutriJ':";tous  changes.     The  disease  '■■:  then 
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markod  by  its  extreme  chronicity,  the  seciuestruin  lyitif^'  bare  in 
the  wound  perhaps  ToF  years  without  being  separated,  owing  to 
tliL'  sliiJ.lit'-legree  of  vascuhirity  and  the  extreme  condensation  of 
tlie  surrounding  parts.  Moreover,  as  exphiined  above,  there  is 
an  entire  alisence  of  an  involucrum.  In  the  siiafts  of  long  bones, 
where  the  compact  tissue  is  thick  and  resistant,  tliere  may  be 
extensive  periosteal  disease,  with  but  little  affection  of  the  under- 
lying parts;  but  if  this  compact  layer  is  thin,  and  especially  when 
the  cancellous  ends  are  involved,  a 
considerable  amount  of  destruction 
from  caries  may  result,  though  if 
sepsis  is  not  admitted  tliere  will  bo 
ail  entire  absence  of  necrosis. 

In  the  Treatment  of  the  two 
preceding  conditions  constitutional 
'  niedies  have  to  be  mainly  de- 
Itiided  on  in  the  form  of  iodide 
of  potassium  and  mercury.  Open 
wounds  may  be  treated  by  apply- 
ing iodoform,  and  dressing  with  lint 
steeped  in  lotio  nigra,  or  covered 
with  mercuriaTointment.  Necrosed 
pri lions,  when  separated,  are  to  be 
removed,    carious    tissue    may    be 

scraped  away  with  a  sharp  spoon,  -tk  ^        •  i   ■  . 

„  1 ' ,  r  ■'  ,        1      -^i    •     ,        The  se(iuestrum  is  surrounded  hv 

and  the  surface  powdered  with  lodo-  a  ring  of  caries, 

form  and  dressed  antiseptically.    In 

the  calvarium  no  attempt  must  be  made  to  chisel  away  the  dead 
bone. 

(c)  Occasionally  a  gummatous  osteo -myelitis  is  met  with,  in  which 
a  f,aiinma  forms  in  the  interior  of  a  bone.  It  results  in  the  so- 
called  expansion  of  bone  and  secondary  thickening  and  enlarge- 
ment of  its  whole  structure,  i.e.,  a  diffuse  osteo-periostitis.  The 
symptoms  are  the  same  as  those  described  for  the  latter  affection, 
and  if  it  resists  the  administration  of  anti-syphilitic  remeVies,  it 
will  need  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  viz.,  by  separation  of 
tlie  periosteum,  freely  opening  the  medullary  cavity,  and  re- 
moving all  diseased  tissue.  These  cases  when  affecting  the  long 
bones  have  often  been  mistaken  for  malignant  growths ;  neces- 
sarily, it  is  a  matter  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  come  to  a  right 
conclusion  as  to  their  nature.  The  greater  rapidity  of  growth 
in  the  syphilitic  cases,  and  the  evidences  of  syphilis  elsewhere, 
or  of  a  syphilitic  history,  will  often  guide  the  surgeon  to  a  right 
conclusion  ;  but  if  there  is  any  doubt  an  exploratory  incision 
should  always  be  undertaken  before  amputation  is  resorted  to. 

In  Inherited  Syphilis  any  of  the  above  manifestations  may  be 
■'een,   but    with    more   or    less   special   features   added,    and,    in 


176.     Svi'hiuitic  Necrosis 
OK  THK  Skull. 
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addition  to  these,  certain  forms  which  do  not  occur  in  the  acquired 
type  of  the  disease  have  been  described.  The  following  are 
worthy  of  being  specially  noticed  : 

1 .  A  new  formation  of  bone  beneath  the  periosteum  is  perhaps 
the  most  frequent  result,  and  this  occurs  with  but  little  pain  or 
evidence  of  chronic  periostitis.  Perhaps  the  most  common  situa- 
tion of  this  lesion  in  infants  is  the  calyarium,  where  bony  masses 
known  as  Parrot's  nodes  may  form  around  the  anterior  fontanelle, 
causing  the  top  of  the  skull  to  resemble  '  a  hot  cross  bun '  in 
shape.  In  the  early  stages  the  bone  is  soft  and  spongy,  and  on 
post-mortem  examination  is  dark  red  or  maroon  in  colour.  If  the 
process  is  not  checked  by  suitable  anti-syphilitic  treatment,  the 
newly  formed  osseous  tissue  becomes  dense  and  sclerosed,  and 
the  deformity  may  then  persist  through  life.  Any  part  of  the 
calvarium  may,  however,  be  affected,  and  the  change  is  not 
necessarily  limited  to  the  first  years  of  life. 

2.  A  very  similar  condition  is  met  with  in  the  shafts  of  long 
bones,  due  to  the  deposition  of  alternating  layers  of  soft  and  hard 
bone,  outside  the  ordinary  compact  tissue. 

3.  Syphilitic  epiphysitis  (or,  as  it  is  termed,  syphilitic  osteo- 
chondritis) is  a  condition  somewhat  simulating  rickets,  in  that  the 
epiphyses  become  enlarged  as  a  result  of  the  overgrowth  of  the 
cartilage.  It  is  met  with  in  young  infants,  and  involves  both  the 
epiphyses  and  the  adjacent  portions  of  th-  shafts,  which  become 
expanded  and  spread  out  so  as  to  fit  into  the  enlarged  epiphyses. 
The  zone  of  calcified  cartilage  is  friable,  opaque,  and  irregular, 
and  as  the  condition  progresses  it  may  become  atrophied,  and 
replaced  by  granulation  tissue,  so  that  separation  of  the  epiphysis 
may  follow.  This  may  in  turn  result  in  suppuration,  and  possibly 
acute  arthritis,  or  the  limb  hangs  powerless  in  a  condition 
known  as  syphilitic  pseudo-paralysis.  The  disease  is  often  widely 
diffused  throughout  the  body,  and  is  found  in  much  the  same 
positions  as  the  true  rachitic  affections,  the  lower  end  of  the 
humerus  and  the  wrist  being  perhaps  most  often  affected. 

The  diagnosis  from  rickets  is  made  by  observing  the  fact  that 
the  syphilitic  lesion  extends  further  up  the  shaft,  and  is  not  so 
strictly  limited  to  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones.  Moreover,  the 
concurrent  phenomena  are  not  those  characteristic  of  rickets,  but 
are  of  a  syphilitic  nature. 

4.  A  symmetrical  overgrowth  of  the  tibia;,  perhaps  combined 
with  an  anterior  curvature,  also  occurs  in  syphilitic  children, 
resulting  in  permanent  elongation  of  the  legs. 

5.  Craniotabes  is  also  occasionally  met  with  in  congenital 
syphilis.  It  consists  in  a  localized  absorption  of  the  osseous  tissue 
of  the  cranium,  leaving  small  areas  where  the  bone  is  thinned  or 
absent,  imparting  a  sensation  of  parchment  to  the  finger.  It  is 
usually  seen  in  the  occipital  region,  and  is  also  found  in  rickets. 

The  Treatment  of  syphilitic  lesions  in  children  must  be  carried 
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out   in  accordance    with  general   principles,  and   mainly  by  the 
administration  of  suitable  drugs. 

Bickets. 

Rickets  is  a  general  disease  of  malnutrition,  occurring  in 
children,  and  manifesting  itself  maifnyTn  lesions  connected  with 
the  bones.  It  usually  commences  within  the  first  three  years  of 
life,  and  may  be  congenital,  but  sometimes  appears  later. 

Causes. — Any  and  every  fault  in  the  hygienic  and  dietetic  treat- 
ment of  a  child  seems  capable  of  inducing  rickets  ;  but  the  most 
important  factors  in  its  aetiology  are  insufficient  or  improper  food, 
especially  the  too  earlx_AdmJ.mstratj_on  of  starchy  materials; 
whilst  uncleanliness  and  want  of  air  and  TigTit  also  predispose  to 
it.  Prolonged  lactation  is  not  necessarily  a  cause,  if  the  mother 
is  healthy  and  capable  of  feeding  the  child  ;  but  amongst  poor 
patients  this  habit  is  frequently  responsible  for  its  appearance, 
although  in  Japan,  where  the  children  are  suckled  for  two  or 
three  years,  the  disease  is  unknown.  Rickets  is  especially 
common  in  the  poorer  classes,  who  are  herded  together  in  small 
and  badly  ventilated  rooms,  and  is  so  peculiarly  frequent  in  this 
country  as  to  be  known  in  Germany  as  the  «  English  disease  ' 
[Englische  krankheit). 

The  Symptoms  may  be  divided  into  the  early  or  general,  and 
the  later  or  osseous.  The  general  symptoms  are  mainly  referable 
to  a  state  of  irritability  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane. 
The  child  may  be  fat  and  flabby,  or  thin  and  emaciated  ;  the 
mucous  membranes  are  pale,  and  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  are  con- 
stantly present,  the  motions  often  being  green,  slimy,  and  very 
offensive.  The  spleen  is  enlarged,  the  abdomen  tumid,  and  profuse 
sweating  of  the  head  is  very  characteristic. 

The  commencement  of  the  osseous  changes  is  usually  indicated  by 
increasing  irritability  and  restlessness,  the  child  tossing  off  his 
bed-clothes  at  night,  and  crying  out  when  handled  or  touched. 
The  articular  ends  of  the  long  bones  become  enlarged,  as  also  the 
junction  of  the  costal  cartilages  with  the  ribs.  Sooner  or  later 
the  shafts  of  the  long  bones  soften,  and  may  bend  in  various 
directions,  and  thus  a  cflnsiderable  variety  of  deformities  may  be 
produced. 

The  head  usually  becomes  flattened  antero-posteriorly,  so  that 
the  forehead  appears  square  in  shape  and  enlarged,  whilst  frontal 
bosses  may  develop  on  either  side,  due  probably  to  new  formation 
of  bone  under  the  periosteum.  Less  commonly,  if  the  child  lies 
much  on  the  side  of  the  head,  it  becomes  laterally  compressed,  the 
antero-posterior  diameter  increasing  in  length'.  At  the  same 
time,  the  fontanelles  remain  open  much  longer  than  usual,  and 
craniotabes  may  be  observed  in  the  occipital  region.  The  teeth 
do  not  appear  till  lute,  and  are  stunted,  defective  in  enamel,  anil 
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easily  eroded,  so  that  the  ends  of  the  incisors  are  often  concav»> 
they  must  not  he  niistakeii  for  syphihtic  teiith,  since  the  concavih 
is  a  small  arc  of  a  hw^v  circhf.  wliils,  Mie  typical  nolcli  of  syphilis 
is  a  iar^je  scf^nicnt  of  a  small   -.ircic 

'<•  The  .v/i/hc  may  be  alh  '  U;ii  by  ijjinosis  (p.  614),  or  scoliosis 
(p.  <)i)y)  ;  the  kyphotic  curve  results  when  the  patient  is  allowct' 
to  lie  too  nuich  in  bed  with  the  head  on  a  hij^h  pillow,  or  if  it  is 

carried  about  with  a  curved  bai  k ; 
scoliosis  more  often  occurs  when 
the     patient     is    able    to    walk 
about.      0(  ca.- i«4i.';.>     the    (\vn 
conditions  are  associated  m  the 
same  child,  a  kypho-scoliosis  re- 
sultinf,'.  which  is  usually  due  to 
its  bciuf,'  carried  .ibout    on    tin 
nurse's  arm  with  its  spine  curved. 
Chan,u;es  in  the  tlioivx  arc  pro 
duced    by    enlarf^emcnl    of    the 
costo-chondral  junctions  [Ihadcd 
rih),    which,    when    present    on 
either  side;  of  the  sternum,  pro 
(luce    what    is    known    as    the 
yii/iriy  rosctiy.       If   there  is  any 
obstruction   to    the   entrance   tif 
air    into   the    lun^^s,  as   from   ;i 
tracheitis     01      bronchitis,     tlu; 
atmospheric  pressure  may  cause 
the  softened  bone  and  cartilaj^e 
to  sink  inwards,  and  as  a  result 
of    this    the    sternum    may    he 
pushed    forwards   {pigeon  byeast), 
whilst  the  curvature  of  the  ribs 
at   the   angle  is   increased.      A 
very  characteristic  feature  of  the 
rickety  change   consists   in   the 
lateral  groove  thus  [)roduced  on 
each  side  of  the  sternum,  wlii*  li 
may  meet  with  a  trans\(">e  de- 
pression   below,  caused   by  the 
pressing  outwards  of  the  lower 
ribs  by  the  tumid  abdomen. 

The  pelvis  may  be  flattened 
antero-posteriorly,  or  it  may  he 
tri-radiate,  the  former  conditicon 
being  produced  when  the  patient 
lies  habitually  on  his  back,  the  latter  only  occurring  when  he  is 
allowed  to  walk  about,  the  acetabula  being  thus  pressed  inwards 
and  backwards  by  the  heads  of  the  femora. 


Fir..    177. —  Pelvis  and  Leg-bones 
;^iN  Rickets.      (From  College  of 

SCKGEONS'    MCSECM.) 
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Tlie  deformity  of  the  Ion/,'  hones  {V\fr.  177)  usually  consists  in  an 
increase  in  their  niitural  curves,  these  \mu^  especially  marked  at 
points  where  powerful  muscles  are  attached.  The  femora  are 
(iirved  antero-posteriorly,  and  the  tihi.e  in  a  similar  direction, 
;ilth<)Uf,'h  ther(!  is  often  some  lateral  displacement  superadded, 
(ienu  valgum  or  varum  may  al.so  residt  from  the  epiphyseal 
( han^^es. 

When   the  acute  stage  of  rickets  has  passed  away,  any  de- 
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i'ui.  178.-  Section  thkoucii 
Lower  Knd  of  Kickkty 
Radius,  smowini;  ExAddKK- 

ATKl)  DkI'TH  and  iKKKdUI.AK 

Hdkdkks  ok  tmk  I'roi.ikkk- 

AnN(.      l''.lllllVSEAr       t'AKTI 

(From       hby  and  Wright's  '  Diseases  of  Children.') 


I'lc.  179  Tkansvkksk  Section  thkouc.ii 
THE  Shaft  df  the  Ulna  from  a 
Kicketv  Chiii)  of  Thirtkkn    Months 

(x  10),  SHOWlNi,  Sl'ONfiV 'I    SSUK  deneath 
THE    1'EHIosTI  i  M    INSTEA       OF    THE   COM- 

I'ACT  Tissue  ok  Normal  Hone.  ' 


forniities  present  become  fixed  ly  the  complete  ossification  of  the 
softened!  )ny  tissues.  As  a  m!",  the  density  of  such  deformed 
hones  is  nmch  increased,  whilsi  liieir  natural  shape  is  considerably 
alt  :d  by  deposits  of  new  subperiosteal  1  ine  or  struts  in  the 
con.  ivities,  so  that  on  section  they  are  usually  more  or  less 
fiaftened  from  side  to  side.  Growth,  too  is  often  much  impaired 
by  this  disease,  so  that  the  individual  may  become  stunted  and 
dwarf-like. 
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Pathologically,  tlie  chief  changes  in  rickets  are  found  in  the 
neighbouriiood  of  the  epiphyses.  Ordinarily,  the  epiphyseal 
cartih'ige  is  a  regular  lamella  about  a  line  in  thickness,  bounded 
on  either  side  by  a  zone  of  calcified  tissue,  containing  regular 
alveolar  spaces  hllcd  with  vascular  medulla,  and  lined  by  osteo- 
blasts, shelving  gradually  into  normal  cancellous  bone.  In  rickets 
the  epiphyseal  cartilage  is  not  only  circumferentially  enlarged, 
but  also  thickened  and  irregular  (Fig.  17!^),  outgrowths  of  carti- 
lage projecting  on  either  side  into  the  calcified  tissue,  which  is 
increased  in  amount  and  more  open  in  texture  than  usual,  'vhilst 
it  pas.-.es  irregularly  into  the  cancellous  bone.  Thus,  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  material  which  Nature  prepares  lor  the  formation 
of  bone,  but  the  ossifying  process  is  inefficiently  carried  out.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Haversian  canal  systems  anil  the  medullary 
spaces  in  the  diaphyses  of  the  bones  are  increased  in  size,  so  that 
they  liecome  abnormally  porous  from  the  insufficient  amount  of 
lime  salts  present,  anil  thus  re;>,diiy  bend  under  the  weight  of  the 
body  or  from  muscular  action.  Somewhat  less  frequently  the 
subperiosteal  compact  bone  becon\es  similarly  rarefied  (Fig.  179), 
and  a  new  formation  of  soft  vascular  tissue  may  form  beneath  it, 
which  later  on  becomes?  condensed,  thus  increasing  the  thickness 
and  sectional  area  of  the  bone. 

In  the  Treatment  of  rickets  the  most  essential  feature  in  the 
early  stages  is  the  correction  of  all  errots  in  the  personal 
hygiene.  The  diet  should  consist  of  good  cow's  milk,  diluted  if 
need  be,  and  vv'ith  lime-water  added  ;  whilst  the  juice  expressed 
from  raw  beef,  or  one  of  the  many  meat  juices  now  sold,  may  also 
be  administered.  The  condition  of  the  bowels  nmst  be  attended 
to,  and  the  child  placed  in  as  good  sanitary  surroundings  as  pos- 
sible. Parnsh's  food  (syr.  ferri  phos.  co.)  m;iy  be  given  alone,  but 
if  the  infant  is  thin  and  emaciated,  cod-liver  oil  should  be  added. 
Deformities  must  be  prevented,  if  possible,  by  keeping  the  child 
in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  not  allowing  it  to  crawl  cr  run 
about.  The  early  stages  of  deformity  may  often  be  corrected  by 
daily  manipulation  of  the  affected  bones,  and  in  the  later 
stages  they  may  be  impro\ed  by  suitable  apparatus  for  immo- 
bilizing the  limb,  combined  with  pressure.  Osteotomy,  or  even 
resection  of  portions  of  bone,  is  called  for  in  the  severer  cases 
(see  p.  626). 

Scurvy  Rickets  {syu.  :  Acute  Rickets,  HsBoiorrhagic  Rickets).— 
Considerable  attention  has  been  directed  of  recent  years,  notably 
by  Dr.  Barlow,  to  a  curious  condition  met  with  in  children,  which 
seems  to  combine  some  of  the  most  marked  features  of  rickets  and 
scurvy,  but  in  which  either  one  or  the  other  set  of  phenomena  may 
predominate.  It  is  usually  seen  in  the  children  of  well-to-do  people, 
and  apparently  arises  from  defective  nutrition,  especially  from  the 
prolonged  administration  of  peptonized  or  prepared  foods,  together 
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with  an  absence  of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables.  In  the  shghter 
(■uses  there  may  be  but  little  evidence  of  the  scorbutic  condition, 
beyond  the  fact  that  in  a  rickety  child  there  is  some  tendency  for 
the  gums  to  bleed,  or  a  little  ha;maturia;  but  in  those  that  are 
more  marked  the  rickety  signs  are  of  little  importance  compared 
with  those  due  to  ha-morrhagic  extravasations.  The  disease  often 
(omes  on  suddenly  with  some  amount  of  pyrexia,  rarely  exceeding 
102"  F.,  but  the  child  is  evidently  ill,  and  perhaps  complains  of 
tenderness  of  the  limbs,  which  may  be  kept  so  quiet  as  to  suggest 
that  they  are  paralyzed.  This  is  followed  by  the  appearance 
(if  swellmgs  of  some  size,  due  to  subperiosteal  extravasations,  the 
skm  over  the  affected  parts  being  at  first  shiny  and  o-dematous, 
hut  subse(iuently  becoming  stained  by  the  blood  pigment.  The 
femur  and  tibia  are  most  often  affected  in  this  way,  and  the 
epiphyses  may  occasionally  become  detached, or  even  spontaneous 
fractures  occur.  Bleeding  may  also  take  place  beneath  the  conjunc- 
tiva or  into  the  orbit,  leading  to  protrusion  of  the  eyeball,  whilst 
tliere  may  be  blood-stained  diarrha-a,  ha;maturia,  or  epistaxis. 

The  disease,  when  recognised,  is  readily  amenable  to  treatment, 
luit  should  its  nature  be  overlooked,  the  child  is  likely  to  become 
emaciated  and  die.  Attention  to  the  diet  is  the  main  point  to 
he  attended  to,  for  when  fresh  milk,  lime-juice,  or  vegetables  are 
K'iven,  the  symptoms  soon  disappear.  The  affected  limbs  must 
!)e  kept  at  rest,  and  cooling  lotions  applied,  whilst  splints  are 
employed  for  separated  epiphyses  or  fractures. 

Mollities  Ossium  {syn.:  Osteo-malacia). 

This  disease  is  one  of  somewhat  unusual  occurrence,  charac- 
terized by  the  absorption  of  the  mineral  osseous  substance,  as  a 
result  of  which  softening  and  rarefaction  are  produced,  giving  rise 
to  bending  of  the  bones  or  spontaneous  fracture. 

The  complaint  is  almost  limited  to  the  female  sex,  and  usually 
commences  during  pregnancy  ;  it  is  stated  to  be  sometimes  con- 
nected with  a  rheumatic  tendency.  Any  part  of  the  skeleton  may 
be  affected,  but  most  frequently  the  pelvis,  spinal  column  and 
ribs ;  the  bones  of  the  limbs  are  occasionally  involved. 

Pathologically,  the  change  consists  in  a  replacement  of  the 
medullary  substance  by  a  soft  fibro-cellular  tissue,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly vascular,  and  into  which  hemorrhage  often  occurs 
owing  to  the  loss  cf  the  support  to  the  vessels.  The  material 
resultmg  looks  in  the  fresh  state  something  like  splenic  pulp. 
The  bony  cancelli  are  absorbed,  as  also  the  greater  part  of  the 
compact  tissue,  with  the  exception  of  a  thin  layer  situated  beneath 
th(  periosteum.  Part  of  the  bone  substance  remains  for  a  time 
in  a  decalcified  state,  with  the  corpuscles  evident,  but  all  the  lime 
salts  have  disappeared,  escaping  as  phosphates  in  the  urine  and 
fieces.     Pvobably  some  acid,  e.g.,  lactic  acid,  is  the  active  agent 
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in  dissolving  the  earthy  salts,  but  as  to  this  little  is  known.  It 
has  also  been  suggested  that  the  process  is  due  to  excessive 
absorptions  of  some  internal  secretion,  particularly  that  from  the 
ovary,  an  idea  developed  from  the  fact  that  removal  of  the  uterine 
appendages  has  in  a  few  cases  scayed  the  disease. 

Clinically,  the  onset  is  usually  exceedingly  obscure,  the  only 
complaint  being  that  of  pain  of  a  rheumatic  nature  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  whilst  the  patient  becomes  emaciated  and 
exhausted.  Sooner  or  later  skeletal  changes  manifest  them- 
selves and  demonstrate  the  character  of  the  disease.  The  limbs 
may  either  bend  or  break ;  in  the  latter  case  there  is  no  attempt 
at  repair.  The  pelvis  becomes  tri-radiate  in  shape  owing  to  the 
acetabula  being  pressed  inwards  and  backwards  by  the  weight  of 
the  body  and  in  pregnant  women  this  may  cause  so  much  deformity 
as  to  call  for  Caesarian  section  or  Porro's  operation.  Death  may 
result  from  exhaustion,  or  from  obstruction  to  parturition,  or  the 
patient  may  live  more  or  less  bedridden  for  some  years. 

As  to  Treatment,  nothing  very  satisfactory  can  be  accomplished. 
Opiates  may  be  administered  to  relieve  pain,  and  various  drugs, 
such  as  alum,  and  phosphate  or  hypophosphite  of  lime,  have  been 
recommended.  In  cases,  not  associated  with  parturition  or  preg- 
nancy, the  operation  of  oophorectomy  has  been  stated  to  have 
been  employed  with  benefit.  The  induction  of  premature  labour 
is  considered  by  some  to  be  beneficial,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
obviating  the  necessity  for  such  operations  as  Caesarian  section, 
but  also  on  the  chance  of  checking  the  progress  of  the  disease. 


■  ■  ' 


Osteitis  Deformans. 

Osteitis  deformans  is  an  inflammatory  disease  of  the  osseous 
skeleton,  first  described  by  Sir  James  Paget  in  1876.     The  onset 
is  insidious,  and  the  progress  very  slow.     It  is  characterized  by  a 
painful  overgrowth  of  the  long  bones,  spine,  cranium,  and  pelvis, 
which  are  also  softened,  so  that  those  which  bear  the  weight  of 
the  body  become  curved.     It  may  commence  in  one  bone  alone, 
and  then  usually  the  tiliia  or  femur,  but  more  often  many  bones 
are  aflfected  at  the  same  time.     Attention  may  be  drawn  to  the 
condition,  either  by  the  pain,  which  the  patient  usually  considers 
at  first  to  be  rheumatic,  or  by  the  general  enlargement  and  bending 
of  the  bones,  or  by  the  increased  size  of  the  head,  necessitating 
the  use  of  larger  hats.     The  cranial  overgrowth  is  eccentric  in 
character,  and  the  vault  of  the  skull  may  become  very  thick; 
the  facial  skeleton,  however,  is  not  much  affected.     The  spine 
becomes  markedly  kyphotic  (Fig.  180),  the  dorsal  curve  being  in- 
creased, and  the  lumbar  concavity  obliterated ;  it  is  nearly  rigid 
from  ankylosis  of  the  vertebra;,  and  may  be  very  painful.     The 
head  is  carried   forwards  by  the  bend  of  the  spine,  the  height 
is   diminished,  the   shoulde-s   are  round,  and   the  chest  sunken 
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towards  tlie  pelvis;  the  gait  also  is  slow  and  awkward.  The 
disease  usually  attacks  middle-aged  men  ;  its  progress  is  exceed- 
ingly slow,  the  patients  often  living  to  an  advanced  age,  or  dying 
from  some  intercurrent  malady.  Some  cases  have  terminated  in 
multiple  sarcomata  of  the  bones.  The  structure  of  the  osseous 
tissue  is  suggestive  of  inflammatory  rather  than  degenerative 
changes.  It  is  softer  and  more  uniform  in  structure  than 
usual,  the  difference  between  the  cancellous  and  compact  tissue 
being  less  defined  ;  the  Haversian  canals  are  large,  and  arranged 
irregularly,  whilst  the  bony  substance  itself  is  chalky-looking. 

Diflferential  Diagnosis. — From  arthritis  deformc.ns,  which  it   re- 
sembles by  the  attitude  and  gait  of  the  patient,  it  is  known  by  the 


Fk;.   iHo.     Osteitis  Defohman's.     (Bryant.) 

absence  of  articular  lesions,  especially   in  the    fingers,   and  the 
enlargement    of    the    bones,    notably    of    the    cranium.      From 
acvomegaly  it  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  enlargement 
tlie  hands,  feet,  and  lower  jaw. 

Treatment  is  most  unsatisfactory,  no  remedy  at  present  known 
having  apparently  any  control  over  the  disease. 

Acromegaly. 

Acromegaly  is  a  rare  condition  the  characteristics  of  which  have 
only  recently  been  described  (by  Dr.  Pierre  Marie  in  1885).  It 
is  a  general  affection  involving  mainly  the  osseous  system,  com- 
mencing usually  in  young  adults,  and  finally,  after  lasting  for  a 
long  time,  destroying  the  patient  by  syncope  or  cerebral  com- 
pression, if  soine  intercurrent  malady  docs  not  destroy  hini. 
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It  is  characterized  by  a  very  definite  enlargement  of  the  hands 
and  feet,  which  are,  however,  not  lengthened,  so  that  the  hands 
have  been  compared  to  battledores,  and  the  fingers  to  sausages. 
The  bones  themselves  are  enlarged,  and  the  soft  structures  on 
the  palmar  aspects  project  as  pads.  The  nails  and  skin  are 
unchanged,  whilst  the  other  segments,  both  of  the  upper  and 
lower  limbs,  are  unaffected.  As  to  the  skull,  both  the  upper  and 
lower  jaws  are  thickened  and  prominent,  whilst  the  lower  lip  is 
enlarged  and  overhanging.     The  orbital  ridges  project,  and  the 
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Fig.  i8i. — Acromegaly* 

forehead  is  usually  low  ;  both  the  nose  and  tip  of  the  tongue  are 
more  or  less  enlarged.  The  face  thus  takes  the  shape  of  an 
elongated  oval.  The  spine  is  markedly  kyphotic  in  the  dorsal 
region,  with  a  slight  lumbar  lordosis.  The  ril^s  and  sternum 
project  anteriorly. 

The  patient  usually  suffers  from  headache,  lassitude,  and  great 
fatigue,  wandering  pains  about  the  body,  and  excessive  appetite 
and  thirst ;  amenorrhoea  is  a  marked  symptom  in  women,  whilst 
men  suffer  from  a  loss  of  vinle  power.     Ihe  urine  is  abundant, 
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but  of  a  low  specific  gravity.     Vision  is  usually  diminished,  and 
optic  neuritis  has  been  observed  in  some  cases. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — But  little  is  known  as  to  the  cause  or 
pathological  changes  occurring  in  this  disease,  beyond  the  fact 
that  the  anterior  glandular  half  of  the  pituitary  body  is  hyper- 
trophied,  and  the  sella  turcica  expanded.  The  changes  in  the 
bones  are  merely  those  of  overgrowth. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  has  been  mistaken  for  myxoedema,  but 
there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  two  if  it  be 
remembered  that,  in  the  latter  condition,  the  skin  is  not  mobile 
over  the  thickened  subcutaneous  tissue,  that  the  face  is  broad, 
pasty,  and  puflfy,  and  that  masses  of  gelatinous  tissue  are  found 
above  the  clavicle,  whilst  in  acromegaly  the  face  is  elongated, 
and  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues  normal.  The  mental 
condition  and  speech  of  a  patient  suffering  from  myxoedema  are 
widely  different  from  those  in  acromegaly ;  whilst  in  the  former 
the  thyroid  body  is  absent,  and  in  the  latter  skeletal  changes 
are  present.  From  chronic  osteo- arthritis  affecting  the  hands,  the 
diagnosis  is  easy,  in  that  there  are  usually  no  signs  of  articular 
disease,  and  much  less  pain.  From  simple  gigantism,  acromegaly 
is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  any  increase  in  length  of  the 
fingers  and  toes.  From  osteitis  deformans,  the  distinguishing 
features  have  already  been  indicated. 

Treatment  is  merely  symptomatic,  antipyrine  being  useful  in 
relieving  the  headache,  as  also  valerianate  of  caffeine. 

Another  curious  affection  which  hts  been  recently  described 
is  that  known  by  the  somewhat  formidable  title  of  Hypertrophic 
Pulmonary  Osteo -arthropathy.  It  ha;  been  long  known  that 
clubbing  of  the  terminal  phalanges  was  ,i  common  accompaniment 
of  chronic  pulmonary  disease;  but  this  new  affection  is  a  good 
deal  more  extensive.  The  terminal  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and 
toes  are  enlarged  and  bulbous,  with  the  nails  curved  over  them 
towards  the  palm  or  sole  ;  there  is  also  a  considerable  swelling  of 
the  bones  just  above  the  wrists  and  ankles,  and  possibly  a  similar 
condition  around  other  joints.  The  spine  is  kyphotic  in  the  upper 
dorsal  region,  but  with  a  well-marked  lordosis  below.  It  is  thus 
seen  that  the  changes  are  somewhat  like  those  of  acroniegaly, 
from  which,  however,  it  is  distinguished  by  (a)  the  implication 
only  of  the  terminal  phalanges ;  (b)  the  swellings  above  the 
wrists  and  ankles  ;  and  (c)  the  absenc:^  of  tiie  characteristic 
deformities  in  the  skull  and  head.  The  explanation  of  these 
phenomena  is  that  probably  they  are  due  to  a  chronic  osteitis,  due 
to  toxic  absorption,  since  the  condition  arises  in  such  diseases  as 
chronic  bronchitis,  bronchiectasis,  and  chronic  empyema,  where 
suppuration  has  existed  for  some  time.  Little  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  treatment,  except  to  remove  the  cause. 
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Tumours  of  Bone. 

Many  different  varieties  of  tumours  growing  from  bone  are  met 
with.  The  characters  of  the  osteomata,  chondromata,  and  fibromata 
have  been  described  in  Chapter  VI.  Hydatid  cysts,  and  various 
solid  and  cystic  tumours  connected  with  the  teeth,  are  also  dealt 
with  elsewhere. 

Sarcoma  is  the  most  important  primary  tumour  of  bones,  and 
almost  any  form  may  be  seen.  The  microscopical  characters  have 
been  detailed  in  the  chapter  on  tumours,  and  we  shall  therefore 
only  refer  here  to  their  clinical  characteristics.  They  may  be  divided 
into  two  main  groups — the  endosteal  or  central,  and  the  periosteal. 


Fig.  182. — Endosteal  Sakcoma 


Fig.  183. — I'ekiostkai.  Sar- 
coma.    (Bryant.) 


Endosteal  or  Central  Sarcoma  (I"ig.  182)  of  bone  commences  in 
the  medullary  cavity,  and  results  in  the  so-called  '  expansion  of 
bone,'  which  consists  more  correctly  in  absorption  of  the  bony 
tissue  from  within,  whilst  at  the  same  time  new  bony  tissue  is 
being  deposited  from  the  under  side  of  the  periosteum,  though  in 
these  cases  only  to  a  limited  degree.  The  Symptoms  at  first 
resemble  those  of  chronic  osteo-periostitis,  although  in  most  cases 
of  tumour  there  is  rather  Jess  pain.  The  growth  usually  com- 
mences near  the  end  of  a  long  bone ;  it  seldom  encroaches  on  the 
articular  cartilage,  so  that  the  joint,  as  a  rule,  escapes,  although 
it  mr.y  contain  an  excess  of  serous  fluid ;  occasionally,  however, 
the  ^iOwth  may  extend  laterally  beyond  the  level  of  the  cartilage, 
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and  thus  encroach  on  the  articular  cavity.  Spontaneous  fracture 
is  not  an  uncommon  compHcation  of  this  condition,  and  owing 
to  the  excessive  expansion  of  the  bony  framework  '  eggshell 
crackling'  is  sometimes  met  with.  After  a  while,  the  growth 
may  extend  beyond  the  osseous  limits  into  the  soft  parts,  and 
then  the  chances  of  general  dissemination  are  considerably  in- 
creased. The  chief  varieties  of  sarcoma  met  with  growing  from 
the  interior  of  long  bones  are  the  round-  or  spindle-celled,  and 
the  myeloid.  The  two  former  tend  to  diffuse  themselves  widely 
throughout  the  medullary  cavity,  and  to  infect  the  neighbouring 
tissues  and  the  system  generally.  Not  unfrequently  cartilaginous 
nodules  may  be  found  scattered  through  the  mass.  Myeloid  tumours 
are  much  less  malignant  in  character,  never  giving  rise  to  secondary 
deposits,  either  in  lymphatic  glands  or  viscera,  and  their  growth 
within  the  bone  being  distinctly  limited  to  the  region  from  which 
they  originated  ;  sometimes  a  layer  of  condensed  bone  forms  a 
definite  barrier  to  check  its  advance.  The  sites  of  election  for 
myeloid  tumours  are  the  lower  ends  of  the  femur  and  radius,  and 
the  upper  ends  of  the  tibia  and  humerus — that  is,  at  the  sites 
where  the  growth  of  the  limbs  is  greatest  ;  they  also  grow  within 
the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  diploe.  Not  un- 
commonly a  fibro-sarcomatous  epulis  is  myeloid  in  nature. 

In  considering  the  nature  of  an  endosteal  sarcoma,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  myeloid  tumours  grow  more  slowly  than  the 
round-  or  spindle-celled,  and  are  more  likely  to  develop  cysts 
owing  to  haemorrhage  into  their  substance.  In  all  of  them  a 
certain  amount  of  bony  skeleton  may  pe;.  vade  the  growth. 

The  Periosteal  Sarcomata  (Fig.  183)  are  round-  or  spindle- 
celled  in  nature.  They  often  grow  very  rapidly,  without  giving 
rise  to  much  pain,  unless  causing  erosion  of  the  bone.  They 
usually  start  on  one  side  of  the  bone,  but  later  on  may  surround 
its  whole  circumference.  They  spread  rapidly  along  its  exterior, 
and  are  highly  malignant  in  nature,  giving  rise  to  secondary 
growths  in  t'e  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands  or  in  the  viscera. 
They  frequently  become  ossified,  with  or  without  the  develop- 
ment of  cartilage,  and  in  such  cases  the  subjacent  bone  becomes 
sclerosed  and  thick.  The  bony  skeleton  of  such  a  growth  is  very 
characteristic,  consisting  of  fine  spiculated  trabeculae,  radiating 
more  or  less  regularly  from  the  surface,  and  looking  in  the  dried 
state  something  like  asbestos.  When  a  periosteal  sarcoma  does 
not  become  ossified,  the  growth  usually  erodes  the  underlying 
bone,  and  may  lead  to  spontaneous  fracture ;  the  tumour  in  such 
cases  will  be  softer  and  more  eln-^tir  than  in  the  former  variety. 
All  osseous  sarcomata  are  eJicce(hnf.,iy  vascular,  and  may  even 
pulsate,  and  the  superficial  ^■(iin■i  are  obviously  dilated  beneath 
the  stretched  integument,  givmy  use  to  a  blue  network. 

The  Diagnosis  of  osteosarcoma  in  the  early  stages  is  often 
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be  mistaken  for  chronic  osteo-periostitis,  medullary  gumma,  or  a 
deep  abscess  of  the  bone,  and  can  sometimes  only  be  distinguished 
from  them  by  an  exploratory  incision,  which  should  always  be 
undertaken  in  doubtful  cases  prior  to  radical  operations,  such  as 
amputation.  In  the  later  stages,  the  presence  of  '  eggshell 
crackling  '  or  cystic  change  will  help  to  make  evident  the  nature 
of  the  disease.  The  periosteal  form  may  at  first  be  looked  upon 
as  a  periosteal  node,  or  a  deeply  placed  abscess.  The  rounded 
and  definite  edge  of  the  growth,  its  irregular  consistency,  and  the 
history  of  the  case,  will  assist  in  the  determination  of  its  nature ; 
but  in  the  early  stages  an  exploratory  operation  is  not  unfre- 
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Frc.  184— Skiagram  of  Sarcoma  of  Os  Calcis. 

The  outline  of  the  growth  is  only  imperfectly  defined,  owing  to  the  limiting 
portion  of  the  tumour  being  soft  and  fleshy,  and  containing  no  osseous  deposit 

qaently  called  for.  For  the  diagnosis  of  a  pulsating  sarcoma 
from  an  aneurism,  see  p.  251.  When  either  form  involves  the 
articular  end  of  a  bone,  it:  may  simulate  tubercular  disease; 
especially  is  this  the  case  when  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  is 
involved.  It  will,  however,  be  noted  that  the  centre  of  the 
swelling  corresponds  to  a  point  well  above  the  joint,  that  a  certain 
amount  of  movement  is  possible,  and  even  without  pain,  whilst 
the  starting  pains  at  night  characteristic  of  joint  mischief  are 
absent.  The  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  presence  or  not  of 
cachexy,  are  also  important  features  which  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Skiagraphy  may  serve  in  some  cases  as  an  ini 
portant  diagnostic  adjuvant  (Fig.  184}. 
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The  Treatment  of  osteo-sarcoma  must  always  be  of  a  radical 
nature,  and,  remembering  the  malignant  character  of  many  of 
these  growths,  we  would  strongly  urge  on  surgeons  the  importance 
of  an  early  exploratory  operation  in  doubtful  cases  ;  if  undertaken 
with  antiseptic  precautions  no  harm  can  ensue,  and  a  definite 
diagnosis  is  thereby  possible.  If  the  case  is  left  until  increased 
growth  reveals  the  true  state  of  affairs,  it  is  more  than  likely  that, 
except  in  myeloid  sarcomata,  it  will  be  too  late  for  successful  opera- 
tive interference.  When  once  a  diagnosis  has  been  established, 
amputation  should,  where  practicable,  be  performed  without  delay. 
In  every  form  of  the  disease  except  the  myeloid,  the  limb  should 
he  removed  high  above  the  tumour.  Thus,  if  growing  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  tibia,  disarticulation  at  the  knee-joint  should  be 
performed ;  if  at  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia,  amputation  through 
the  middle  or  lower  third  of  the  thigh  ;  if  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  femur,  amputation  through  the  u^^oer  third  of  the  bone,  if  not 
at  the  hip-joint.  When  the  soft  parts  or  muscular  bellies  are  also 
invaded,  it  is  desirable  to  include  the  whole  of  them  in  the  scope 
of  the  operation. 

Myeloid  sarcomata  being  practically  non-malignant,  except 
locally,  are  dealt  with  in  a  much  more  conservative  manner, 
amputation  through  healthy  tissue  just  above  the  growth  being 
all  that  is  called  for.  It  is  advisable  that  the  medulla  at  the 
point  of  section  of  the  bone  should  be  examined  microscopically 
before  the  wound  is  closed,  to  make  certain  that  it  has  not  been 
invaded.  When  affecting  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  save  the  limb  by  excising  the  diseased  portion  of 
hone  ;  if  a  portion  of  the  ulna  is  also  taken  away  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  less  chance  of  the  hand  Ixjing  drawn  up  and  abducted 
towards  the  radial  side,  and  hence  it  is  likely  to  become  more 
useful.  Central  sarcoma  of  the  lower  jaw,  if  myeloid  in  nature, 
may  be  treated  by  making  a  free  opening  in  the  bone,  scraping 
the  diseased  tissue  away,  and  swabbing  out  the  cavity  with  pure 
carbolic  acid.  The  continuity  of  the  jaw  may  thus  be  maintained, 
even  if  the  teeth  are  lost.  Several  successful  cases  treated  accord- 
ing to  this  plan  have  been  recently  recorded. 

Secondary  Sarcoma  of  bone  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  It  is 
usually  endosteal  in  character,  and,  except  in  the  most  unusual 
circumstances,  will  not  demand  treatment,  owing  to  the  general 
infection  of  the  system.  Possibly  where  it  has  led  to  spontaneous 
fracture,  and  there  is  much  pain  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  fixation, 
it  would  be  justifiable  to  remove  the  limb. 

Carcinoma  of  bone  is  always  secondary  in  nature,  although  it 
may  be  involved  by  direct  extension  in  a  primary  growth.  It  may 
occasionally  lead  to  spontaneous  fracture. 

A  rare  form  of  secondary  carcinoma  of  bone  is  that  known  as 
Thyroid  Cancer.     The  prim.ary  growth   is  in  the  thyroid  body, 
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whilst  the  secondary  deposits  in  the  bone  are  exactly  similar  in 
structure  to  it,  and  usually  pulsate  strongly. 

Pulsating  Tumours  of  Bone,  or  Osteo-aneurism. — Not  a  few  cases 
of  sarcoma  of  bone,  whether  central  or  peripheral  in  character, 
have  an  evident  pulsation,  owing  to  their  extreme  vascularity, 
the  thin-walled  vessels  in  their  substance  being  even  dilated  and 
aneurismal.  Apart  from  these,  two  distinct  classes  are  met  with, 
the  nature  of  which  cannot  be  considered  as  yet  settled,  in  which 
distinct  pulsation  is  also  noticeable. 

In  the  first  of  these  the  medullary  cavity  is  occupied  by  a  non- 
malignant  vascular  tissue,  practically  identical  with  what  we 
have  already  described  as  an  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  A  large 
number  of  small  arterioles  open  into  spaces  without  the  interven- 
tion of  capillaries,  so  that  an  erectile  tissue  similar  in  nature  to 
the  corpus  cavernosum  penis  results.  Such  tumours  are  situated 
most  frequently  in  the  cranial  bones,  and  may  be  multiple,  the 
medullary  tissue  being  in  consequence  atrophied,  and  the  compact 
tissue  thinned,  so  that  eggshell  crackling  may  be  obtained. 

The  second  form  is  found  most  commonly  in  the  upper  end  of 
the  til>ia,  or  some  such  cancellous  mass.  It  consists  of  a  hollow 
cavity  formed  in  the  cancellated  tissue,  and  filled  with  blood. 
Several  distinct  arterial  twigs  may  open  into  it,  and  the  overlying 
bone  is  thinned  and  absorbed.  It  is  probable  that  the  majority  of 
such  cases  are  in  reality  due  to  the  breaking  down  of  sarcomata  of 
extreme  tenuity. 

The  Diagnosis  of  these  conditions  from  an  ordinary  aneurism  is 
alluded  to  elsewhere  (p.  251) ;  but  it  is  often  impossible  to  distin- 
guish one  form  of  pulsating  tumour  of  bone  from  another  without 
an  exploratory  incision. 

The  Treatment  of  these  cases  must  necessarily  vary  with  the 
condition  found  after  the  preliminary  incision  into  the  substance, 
which  should  always  be  made  after  rendering  the  limb  bloodless. 
Where  it  seems  probable  that  the  condition  is  not  associated  with 
malignant  disease,  or  is  merely  due  to  a  myeloid  tumour,  the 
cavity  should  be  well  scraped,  swabbed  out  with  pure  carbolic 
acid,  and  then  tightly  stuffed  with  gauze,  so  as  to  obtain  healing 
by  granulation  from  the  bottom.  In  other  cases  amputation  is 
the  only  treatment. 

Hydatid  Disease  of  Bone.^ — The  cancellous  tissue  of  bones  occa- 
sionally becomes  the  site  of  hydatid  development,  any  part  either 
of  the  medullary  cavity  or  of  the  ends  being  involved.  As  a  result 
the  bone  becomes  expanded,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  an  endosteal 
growth.  Considerable  deformity  may  occur,  and  when  the  com- 
pact layer  has  become  sufficiently  absorbed,  spontaneous  fracture 
may  follow.  One  great  characteristic  of  this  affection  is  that  there 
is  no  limiting'  c'st  w.hU    thp  small  daughter  cvsts  bein^  diffused 
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widely  throughout  the  affected  area.  A  diagnosis  is  little  likely  to 
be  made  (at  any  rate,  in  this  country,  where  hydatid  disease  is  so 
rare)  prior  to  an  exploratory  incision.  Treatment  must  necessarily 
vary  with  the  extent  of  the  mischief.  If  all  the  cysts  can  be 
removed  without  interfering  with  the  integrity  of  the  shaft,  a 
recovery,  with  good  subsequent  utility  of  the  limb,  should  follow. 
Where,  however,  the  disease  has  encroached  widely  on  the  bony 
tissue,  whether  spontaneous  fracture  has  occurred  or  not,  amputa- 
tion holds  out  the  only  prospect  of  cure. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
DISEASES  CI:   JOINTS. 

Sy  ovitis. 

By  Synovitis  is  meant  an  inflammation  limited  almost  entirely  to 
the  synovial  membrane,  the  ligaments  and  other  structures  of  the 
joint  being  usually  Imt  little  affected. 

The  Causes  of  synovitis  are  local  and  general.  Local  conditions 
include  cold  and  injury ;  general  or  constitutional  comprise 
rheumatism,  trout,  syphilis,  pyaemia,  and  gonorrhoea.  The  mani- 
festations niiy  be  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic. 

Acute  Sjmovitis. 

'Pathological  Anatomy. — Acute  synovitis  results  in  hyperaemiaof 
th  synovial  membrane,  and  exudation  of  plasma  and  leucocytes, 
firstly  into  the  substance  of  the  membrane,  causing  it  to  be 
thickened  and  spongy,  and  subsequently  into  the  joint ;  the 
endothelium  also  proliferates,  and  is  shed.  In  the  early 
stages  the  effusion  consists  of  synovia,  diluted  with  blood  plasma, 
and  hence  on  removal  is  spontaneously  coagulable ;  but  after  a 
time  the  plasma  may  either  be  absorbed  or  coagulate,  depositing 
lymph  upon  the  articular  surface  whilst  serum  remains.  The 
lymph  thus  deposited  may  either  be  removed  by  a  natural  pro- 
cess of  absorption  when  the  inflammation  comes  to  an  end,  or  it 
may  organize,  so  as  to  form  adhesions.  In  the  later  stages  the 
synovial  membrane  is  left  somewhat  thickened,  and  the  ligaments 
possibly  a  little  infiltrated  and  relaxed ;  a  varying  amount  of 
passive  effusion  into  the  joint  cavity  is  associated  with  it. 

The  Clinical  Signs  of  acute  synovitis  consist  in  the  joint  be- 
coming painful  and  distended,  whilst  if  the  articulation  is  super- 
ficial, as  in  the  knee,  a  sense  of  heat  may  be  imparted  to  the  hand, 
and  the  surface  may  even  be  red  and  hyperaemic.  The  limb  is 
maintained  by  muscular  spasm  in  that  position  which  gives  the 
most  ease,  viz.,  that  in  which  its  capacity  is  the  greatest,  and  this 
is  usually  one  of  slight  flexion.  The  muscles  governing  the  move- 
ments of  the  joint  have  occasionally  been  noticed  to  undergo  rapid 
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atrophy,  probably  resulting  from   a  reflex   disturbance  of  their 
trophic  centres  in  the  cord. 

Evidence  of  Effusion  into  Various  JointB.—S honlder :  The  curva- 
ture of  the  shoulder  is  increased,  and  the  deltoid  expanded  by  a 
fluid  swelling  beneath  it,  which  is  especially  noticeable  at  its 
anterior  border  along  the  bicipital  groove,  and  sometimes  pos- 
teriorly ;  in  the  axilla  a  painful  intumescence  may  also  be  felt. 
These  symptoms  may  be  somiwhat  simulated  by  inflammation 
of  the  multilocular  subdeltoid  bursa,  but  the  latter  condition  is 
recognised  by  the  absence  of  any  axillary  swelling,  by  its  not 
encroaching  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  borders  of  the  deltoid, 
and  by  the  fact  that,  although  ^^  hen  the  patient  voluntarily  moves 
his  arm  pain  is  produced,  yet  when  the  surgeon  gently  manipu- 
lates it,  so  as  to  press  the  head  of  the  bone  against  the  glenoid 
cavity,  there  may  be  none.  Elbow:  The  hollows  on  either  side 
of  the  olecranon  and  tendon  of  the  triceps  are  replaced  by  soft 
fluid  swellings,  the  outer  of  which  also  extend^  down  to,  and 
masks,  the  head  of  the  radius  ;  there  is  usually  a  little  general 
puffiness  in  front  of  the  joint.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from 
inflammation  of  the  olecranon  bursa  by  the  fact  that  in  the  latter 
condition  there  is  a  central  fluid  prominence  over  the  bone,  whilst 
in  the  former  the  swellings  are  placed  on  either  side  of  and  above 
the  bony  projection.  Wrist:  There  is  a  general  fulness  both  on 
the  anterior  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  joint,  wiiilst  fluctuation 
may  be  detected  beneath  the  dorsal  tendons,  which  are  slightly 
separated  and  displaced.  It  is  distinguish "d  from  synovitis  of  the 
superjacent  tendon  sheaths  by  the  fact  of  its  strict  limitation  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  joint,  and  the  absence  of  the  superficial 
crepitus,  so  characteristic  of  the  latter  condition.  EflFusion  into 
the  Hip-joint  cannot  be  easily  detected  by  digital  examination. 
There  may  be  a  little  fulness  and  tenderness  in  the  gluteal  region, 
or  in  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  Scarpa's  triangle.  The  most 
characteristic  feature,  however,  is  the  position  of  flexion,  abduc- 
tion, and  eversion  taken  by  the  limb,  whilst  limitation  of  move- 
ment is  equally  marked.  The  Knee,  when  distended  with  fluid, 
presents  a  rounded  outline,  in  which  all  the  normal  hollows, 
especially  those  on  either  side  of  the  patella  and  ligamentum 
patellae,  have  disappeared.  There  is  also  a  swelling  correspond- 
ing to  the  subcrureal  pouch,  more  marked  on  the  inner  than  the 
outer  side,  and  extending  for  3  or  4  inches  above  the  patella. 
Fluctuation  can  be  readily  detected  when  one  hand  is  placed  on 
the  suprapatellar  pouch  above,  and  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand 
compress  the  tissues  on  either  side  of  the  ligamentum  patellar 
helow,  or  by  alternate  pressure  on  either  side  of  the  rectus  tendon. 
When  the  effusion  is  large  in  amount,  the  patella  can  be  felt  to 
float,  and  on  pressing  it  sharply  backwards  can  be  made  to  tap 
against  the  intercondyloid  notch  of  the  femur.  Enlargement  of 
the  bursa  patellar  is  easily  distinguished  from  it  by  the  swelling 
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in  the  former  case  being  central  and  in  front  of  the  patella,  so 
that  its  outline  is  obscured.  Ankle :  The  hollows  between  the 
tendo  Achillis  and  the  malleoli  are  replaced  by  fluctuating  swell 
lings,  whilst  the  dorsal  tendons  are  displaced  forwards.  Enlarge- 
ment of  the  bursa  beneath  the  tendo  Achillis  is  so  obviously  con- 
fined to  the  back  of  the  joint  that  it  should  never  be  mistaken  for 
true  synovitis  of  the  ankle. 

When  the  acute  stage  has  passed,  the  joint  is  usually  left  in 
a  somewhat  weak  and  relaxed  condition,  with  a  little  passive 
effusion,  or  perhaps  some  adhesions.  The  adhesions  which 
follow  acute  synovitis  are  usually  r.light  in  character  ;  they  result 
from  the  union  of  patches  of  lymph  on  opposing  surfaces  of 
synovial  membrane  or  bone,  which  become  organized  into  loose 
iibro-cicatricial  tissue  containing  a  few  delicate  bloodvessels,  and 
covered  by  endothelium  extending  over  them  from  the  adjacent 
serous  membrane.  The  characteristic  signs  of  such  a  condition 
are  painful  limitation  of  movement  in  some  particular  direction, 
and  possibly  a  little  soft  crepitus. 

The  Treatment  of  acute  synovitis  of  simple  origm  consists  in 
so  immobilizing  the  joint  as  to  give  the  patient  the  greatest 
amount  of  ease,  whilst,  should  ankylosis  result,  the  limb  is  left 
in  as  favourable  a  position  as  possible  for  subsequent  utility. 
Thus,  the  shoulder  should  be  bandaged  to  the  side  and  the  hand 
kept  in  a  sling  ;  the  elbow  is  placed  on  an  internal  angular  splint, 
and  flexed  to  a  little  more  than  a  right  angle,  whilst  the  hand  is 
midway  between  pronation  and  supination  ;  for  the  wrist  all  that 
is  needed  is  to  apply  a  palmar  splint  to  the  forearm ;  the  hip  is 
immobilized  by  the  application  either  of  a  Thomas's  splint  or  of 
a  Liston's  long  splint,  or  by  placing  the  limb  between  sandbags 
and  adjusting  an  extension  apparatus  to  the  foot ;  the  knee  is  put 
on  a  back-splint,  perhaps  slightly  flexed  ;  whilst  the  ankle  is  best 
kept  at  rest  by  applying  what  is  known  as  a  Roughton's  splint, 
i.e.,  an  external  splint  with  a  foot-piece.  Necessarily,  in  all  severe 
cases  of  acute  synovitis  the  patient  should  be  confined  to  bed  and 
the  limb  elevated.  If  the  case  has  been  neglected  and  the  limb 
has  assumed  a  vicious  position,  the  patient  should  be  anaesthetized 
and  the  malposition  corrected;  or  gradual  extension  made  by 
means  of  a  weight  and  pulley,  until  the  correct  position  is  attained. 
In  the  early  stages  cold  should  be  applied  to  the  joint,  as  by 
means  of  evaporating  lotion  ;  an  icebag  or  Leiter's  tubes  may  be 
used,  but  this  is  not  advisable  in  old  people.  In  the  later  stages 
hot  fomentations  give  greater  relief,  whilst  the  application  of  a 
few  leeches  may  also  be  beneficial.  When  the  distension  is  con- 
siderable, removal  of  some  of  the  fluid  by  a  carefully  purified 
aspirator,  or  trocar  and  cannula,  may  diminish  pam  and  hasten 

recovery.  .       .  j      i       i 

In  the  subacute  stage,  when  the  joint  is  weak   and  relaxed, 


massa^^e  or  friction  with  stimulating   liniments   should  be 
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ployed,  whilst  in  the  more  chronic  forms  firm  pressure,  and  pre 
ferably  by  means  of  a  Martin's  bandage,  is  most  useful  as  ai 
additional  measure. 

If  adhesions  are  present,  they  should  be  carefully  broken  down 
under  chloroform ;  the  limb  is  subsequently  kept  at  rest  for  a 
few  days  upon  a  splint,  whilst  passive  movements  and  massage 
are  afterwards  adopted. 

Special  Forms  of  Synovitis. 

Rheumatic  Synovitis  is  met  with  in  the  course  of  acute  rheu- 
matism, or  it  may  exist  as  a  chronic  affection  from  the  commence- 
ment. The  former  is  recognised  by  the  presence  of  fever,  acid 
sweats,  high-coloured  urine  loaded  with  lithates,  and  a  tendency 
to  metastasis,  one  joint  after  another  being  involved ;  as  a  rule, 
complete  resolution  follows,  but  there  may  be  some  thickening  of 
ligaments  and  consequent  impairment  of  mobility.  If  the  disease 
is  limited  to  one  joint,  absolute  disorganization,  though  without 
suppuration,  may  ensue  (acute  rheumatic  arthritis).  The  chronic 
variety  has  no  very  characteristic  features  if  it  remains  as  a 
synovitis;  but  occasionally  it  involves  other  elements  in  the 
joint,  constituting  a  true  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  which  is 
often  mistaken  for  osteo-arthritis  (p.  579). 

The  Treatment  of  the  acute  form  is  rather  constitutional  than 
local,  and  consists  in  the  administration  of  large  doses  of  salicy- 
late of  soda ;  at  first,  when  the  temperature  is  considerably  raised, 
20  grain  doses  are  given  every  three  or  four  hours,  but  as  the 
pyrexial  phenomena  disappear,  these  are  gradually  diminished  in 
frequency  and  amount,  until  merely  10  grain  doses  are  given 
thrice  daily.  Some  patients  cannot  take  salicylates,  as  they 
induce  maniacal  attacks  of  alarming  severity ;  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  practitioner  must  depend  on  quinine  and  bicar- 
bonate of  potash.  Locally,  the  joints  should  be  wrapped  up  in 
warm  cotton-wool,  or,  perhaps  better,  hot  soda  fomentations  may 
be  applied.  In  the  more  chronic  forms  salicine  and  iodide  of  potash 
are  perhaps  more  effectual,  together  with  alkaline  mineral  waters, 
whilst  stimulating  friction  and  massage  may  also  be  adopted. 

Gouty  Sjrnovitis  is  characterized  by  certain  well-marked  features. 
As  a  rule,  it  attacks  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulation  of  the 
great  toe  (podagra),  or  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  of  the 
thumb  (cheiragra).  Its  onset  is  often  sudden,  and  it  frequently 
commences  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  The  joint  becomes 
swollen,  red,  shiny,  and  oedematous,  whilst  the  superficial  veins 
are  prominent.  The  attack  is  exceedingly  painful,  and  the  skin 
exquisitely  tender.  These  symptoms  pass  off  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  leaving  the  articulation  swollen  and  sensitive. 

Pathologically,  even  a  single  attack  results  in  a  slight  deposit  of 
urate  of  soda  in  acicular  crystals  in  the  matrix  of  the  articular 
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cartilage  close  to  the  surface ;  but  when  the  joint  has  been 
several  times  inflamed  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cartilage  may 
be  invaded  by  this  chalky  deposit,  whilst  the  ligaments  and  ends 
of  the  bones  are  also  infiltrated.  In  the  smaller  joints  it  may 
increase  to  such  an  extent  as  to  form  well-marked  swellings,  or 
'  tophi,'  similar  in  character  to  those  so  commonly  seen  in  the 
external  ear.  The  skin  sometimes  gives  way  over  these,  and  a 
chalky   discharge   results.     Fig.    185  is  a   skiagram  of  a  gouty 


Fig.  185.— Skiagram  of  Gouty  Hand. 

Much  of  the  detail  has  been  lost  in  reducing  the  size,  but  several  deposits  of 
urate  of  soda  can  be  clearly  distinguished,  as  well  as  the  partial  dislocation 
of  one  of  the  terminal  phalanges. 

hand,  which  gives  an  idea  of  the  osseous  lesions  associated 
with  this  disease.  In  some  cases  erosion  of  the  cartilages  is  met 
with,  and  eburnation  of  the  exposed  bone  may  follow,  as  in 
osteo-arthritis.  The  treatment  of  acute  gout  consists  in  fomenting 
the  parts  with  hot  water,  or  applying  glycerine  of  belladonna, 
whilst  colchicum,  citrate  of  lithia,  and  alkaline  purgatives,  are 
administered.  In  the  more  chronic  forms  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  possibly  piperazine,  may  be  given,  whilst  the  diet  and  drink 
are  carefully  regulated. 
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aonophoeal  Synovitis  rarely  arises  before  the  third  week  of  the 
complaint,  when  the  discharge  is  becoming  subacute.  It  usually 
attacks  several  joints,  the  knee,  wrist,  and  ankle  being  those 
most  commonly  involved,  and  that  not  unfrequently  on  both 
sides  of  the  body.  It  is  marked  by  considerable  effusion  around 
the  jomt,  whilst  that  within  is  often  but  slight.  The  affection 
IS  very  pamful  and  extremely  chronic.  If  it  is  limited  to  one 
jomt,  disorganization  may  result,  with  or  without  suppuration 
(gonorrhceal  arthritis),  and  ankylosis  is  an  occasional  consequence 
even  of  the  synovial  form.  The  affection  is  due  to  the  develop- 
ment in  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  gonococcus,  carried  from 
the  urethra  by  the  blood-stream;  but  if  suppuration  ensues, 
probably  pyogenic  organisms  are  also 
present.  The  treatment  is  most  unsatis- 
factory. The  urethral  discharge  must 
not  be  checked  too  suddenly,  though 
its  gradual  disappearance  is  desirable, 
whilst  complete  rest  to  the  affected  joints, 
moderate  pressure  and  counter-irritation, 
e.g.,  by  the  use  of  Scott's  dressing,  should 
be  employed.  Perhaps  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, mercury,  and  quinine  are  the  best 
drugs  to  administer. 

Pyaemic  Synovitis  is  due  to  embolic 
infection  from  some  suppurating  focus. 
The  joint  becomes  rapidly  distended  with 
pus,  and  often  without  pain.  If  it  is 
promptly  evacuated  and  the  joint  washed 
out  and  drained,  its  disorganization  may 
be  in  many  cases  prevented  (vide  pyaemia, 
p.  107);  otherwise  destructive  changes  Fig.  186.— Chronic  Serous 
will  quickly  follow.  Synovitis  of  Knee,  with 

Distension  of  the  Sub- 
Chronic  Synovitis.  crureal  Pouch.    (From 

This  affection  follows  an  acute  attack,       Museum^)  °^ 
or  may  be  lighted  up  by  some  injury  or 

condition  insufficient  to  determine  a  more  violent  form  of  inflam- 
mation. The  synovial  membrane  becomes  thick  and  infiltrated, 
whilst  the  effusion  is  sometimes  relatively  less  than  in  the  acute  form, 
sometimes  excessive,  then  constituting  the  condition  described  as 
chrome  serous  synovitis  (Fig.  186).  The  pain  is  not  so  severe,  being 
replaced  by  a  sense  of  uselessness  and  weakness.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that,  in  cases  where  the  effusion  is  well  marked,  the  bursae 
communicating  with  the  joint  frequently  become  distended  ;  they 
are  prevented  from  participating  in  the  acute  forms  of  inflammation 
by  the  fact  that  the  apertures  of  communication  with  the  interior 
of  the  joint  are  narrow  and  slit-like,  and  thus  readily  become 
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occluded  by  the  swelling  of  the  membrane.  Crepitus  is  sometimes 
met  with  in  chronic  synovitis,  possibly  from  a  roughening  of  the 
articular  surfaces  on  which  lymph  has  been  deposited,  or  between 
which  fibrous  adhesions  have  formed. 

Trefttment  consists  in  fixing  the  joint  in  a  suitable  position,  and 
applying  counter-irritation  and  pressure ;  blisters  are  especially 
useful  in  this  affection.  At  a  somewhat  later  stage,  elastic 
pressure  by  a  Martin's  bandage  may  be  employed,  together  with 
friction  with  stimulating  liniments,  or  even  hot-air  baths.  Re- 
moval of  some  of  the  fluid  by  aspiration  and  subsequent  com- 
pression may  also  do  good  ;  but  if  the  affection  resists  such  treat- 
ment, the  best  procedure  consists  in  opening  the  joint,  washing  it 


Fig.  187. — Baker's  Cysts  from  Back  of  Knee.    (Howard 

Marsh.) 

out  with  normal  saline  solution  or  with  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  (i  in  4,000),  and  draining  it  for  a  few  days. 

Hydrarthrosis  (Hydrops  Articuli)  is  the  term  applied  to  any 
condition  of  a  chronic  nature  in  which  the  joint  is  much  dis- 
tended with  fluid.  It  may  arise  from  at  least  five  different  affec- 
tions :  {a)  Chronic  serous  synovitis  ;  (b)  in  osteo-arthritis,  perhaps 
the  most  common  cause  ;  (c)  in  Charcot's  disease  ;  (d)  in  secondary 
syphilitic  synovitis ;  and  (e)  very  rarely  in  tubercular  synovitis. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  but  a  symptom,  and  not  a 
disease  sui  generis,  and  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  cause. 
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Baker's  Cysts. 

This  condition,  first  described  by  the  late  Mr.  Morrant  Baker, 
consists  in  a  hernial  protrusion  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  a  joint 
through  an  aperture  in  its  fibrous  capsule  (Fig.  187).  It  usually 
arises  in  consequence  of  some  chronic  affection  of  the  articulation, 
especially  osteo-arthritis  or  tubercular  disease,  whereby  the  intra- 
articular pressure  is  increased,  and  not  uncommonly  several  such 
sacs  are  met  with  in  the  same  joint.  They  vary  much  in  size, 
contain  synovial  fluid,  and,  though  at  first  communicating  with 
the  joint  cavity,  have  a  tendency  to  travel  away  from  it,  burrowing 
along  muscular  and  fascial  planes,  and  coming,  perhaps,  to  the 
surface  some  distance  from  their  origin,  the  aperture  of  com- 
munication with  the  joint  having  in  some  instances  been  shut  off. 
If  causing  no  troublesome  symptoms,  there  is  no  necessity  to 
interfere ;  but  if  they  become  inconvenient  or  painful,  it  is  easy 
to  dissect  them  out,  closing  where  necessary  by  ligature  or  suture 
the  narrow  neck  which  leads  into  the  joint.  Of  course,  the  strictest 
asepsis  must  be  maintained  in  all  such  proceedings. 

Acute  Arthritis. 

By  the  term  Arthritis  is  meant  any  inflammation  of  a  joint 
which  tends  to  involve  all  the  structures  of  which  it  is  composed, 
viz.,  bones,  Hgaments,  cartilages,  and  synovial  membranes. 

Three  distinct  types  of  acute  arthritis  are  met  with,  and  may 
be  described  as  follows :  (i^  Acute  rheumatic  arthritis,  in  which  dis- 
organization of  the  joint  is  produced  as  a  result  of  rheumatic 
inflammr.tion,  and  usually  without  suppuration  ;  (2)  acute  septic 
arthritis,  in  which  the  inflammatory  process  is  due,  not  only  to 
pyogenic  cocci,  but  also  to  the  presence  of  non  -  pathogenic 
organisms,  the  infection  coming  from  outside  the  body,  and  being 
usually  due  to  a  penetrating  wound  ;  (3)  acute  infective  arthritis,  in 
which  pathogenic  organisms  alone  reach  the  articulation  from 
within  or  without  the  body.  This  may  occur  in  several  ways : 
(i.)  It  may  be  due  to  the  entrance  of  cocci  through  a  punctured  or 
valvular  wound  of  the  joint,  or  during  operations.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  how  extremely  prone  to  inflammation  is  the  synovial 
membrane  when  opened,  even  after  the  most  careful  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions, (ii.)  It  may  arise  in  a  manner  exactly  analogous  to  that  in 
which  acute  infective  necrosis  of  bone  is  produced ;  i.e.,  the  patient 
is  in  a  low  state  of  health,  his  natural  germicidal  powers  are 
diminished,  pyogenic  organisms  are  present  in  the  blood-stream, 
gaining  access  through  some  breach  of  surface,  and,  finally  attacking 
any  weak  or  damaged  tissue,  produce  therein  suppurative  inflamma- 
tion. A  slight  injury,  e.g.,  a  sprain  or  strain  occurring  in  a  weakly 
child,  convalescent  from  measles  or  scarlet  fever,  may  result  in 
this  affection,  (iii.)  It  may  be  produced  by  the  lodgment  of  a 
pyaemic   embolus,   and   in   a   similar  way   it    not    unfrequently 
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follows  as  a  sequela  of  fevers  by  direct  transmission  of  some 
infective  material,  (iv.)  It  is  sometimes  met  with  as  a  result  of 
gonorrhoea,  and  may  then  run  its  course  with  or  without  sup- 
puration, (v.)  It  may  be  lighted  up  as  a  result  of  the  extension 
of  inflammation  from  the  end  of  a  neighbouring  bone,  or  from  the 
bursdng  of  a  subcutaneous  or  bursal  abscess  into  the  joint. 
Acute  arthritis  of  the  hip-joint  is  commonly  due  to  the  former  of 
these  conditions,  being  consecutive  to  an  acute  infective  osteo- 
myelitis of  the  upper  end  of  the  femur. 

As  to  the  Bacteriology  of  acute  arthritis,  several  different  forms 
of  micro-organisms  have  been  found.  That  most  commonly 
present  is  a  modification  of  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes,  known  as 
the  Str€p.  articulorum.  It  is  pathogenic  to  mice  and  rabbits,  but 
not  to  guinea-pigs,  and  when  injected  into  a  rabbit  seems  to 
especially  select  the  joints.  Various  other  organisms  have  also 
been  isolated,  such  as  the  Staph,  pyogenes  aureus,  the  Gonococcus, 
the  Pneumococcus,  and  in  septic  cases  a  variety  of  non-pathogenic 

microbes.  . 

Course  of  the  Case.— In  the  early  stages  acute  arthritis  manitests 
itself  as  a  hyperacute  synovitis,  combined  with  severe  pain  and 
fever.  The  pain  is  often  so  intense  that  the  patient  cannot  bear 
the  limb  touched  or  the  bed  shaken,  and  indeed  the  slightest 
jar  of  the  limb  is  so  exquisitely  painful  that  the  patient  may 
scream  with  agony.  The  joint  itself  is  distended  with  a  turbid 
effusion,  which  rapidly  becomes  purulent,  and  the  tissues  around 
are  hypersemic  and  oedematous.  The  patient  naturally  places 
himself  in  that  position  in  which  the  limb  obtains  the  greatest  ease, 
and  therefore  usually  semiflexes  the  joint  and  fixes  it  by  muscular 

contraction.  ,      •  ,  •      .  i 

As  the  disease  progresses,  pus  is  formed  within  the  capsule, 
bursting  through  it,  and  either  travelling  directly  to  the  surface, 
or  burrowing  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  limb  ;  thus,  in 
the  knee  an  enormous  abscess  may  collect  beneath  the  vasti 
muscles,  stripping  them  from  the  bone  for  a  considerable  distance. 
The  pain  increases  whilst  the  abscesses  are  forming,  and  becomes 
especially  distressing  at  night,  the  patient  being  often  waked  by  a 
painful  start  just  as  he  has  fallen  asleep.  This  condition  usually 
indicates  that  the  articular  cartilages  are  becoming  affected,  and 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  just  as  the  patient  loses  conscious- 
ness, the  muscles  which  fix  the  joint  are  relaxed,  and  allow  the 
inflamed  surfaces  to  slightly  shift  their  position,  exciting  severe  pain 
and  a  sudden  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles.  Gradually 
the  deformity  becomes  more  and  more  obvious,  whilst  the  infiltra- 
tion and  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  may  sometimes  allow  of 
abnormal  movements,  e.g.,  in  the  knee-joint,  of  lateral  mobility ; 
the  ends  of  the  bones  become  carious,  and  absolute  displacement 
or  dislocation  may  follow.  Sinuses  may  open  in  all  directions, 
and  the  patient  suffer  from  recurrent  rigors,  caused  by  toxxmia 
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or  the  onset  of  pyaemia.  The  constitutional  effects  are  always 
severe,  consisting  of  high  fever,  and  rapid  exhaustion  from  the 
pain,  sleeplessness,  and  absorption  of  toxines. 

The  terminations  of  this  affection  are  as  follows :  (a)  Recovery, 
rarely  with  a  moveable  joint,  and  then  only  after  active  inter- 
ference ;  in  most  cases  ankylosis  in  a  good  or  bad  position, 
according  to  the  treatment,  is  the  best  result  that  can  be 
expected,  (b)  During  the  acute  stage  the  patient  may  die  of 
pyaemia,  or  acute  toxaemia,  (c)  If  he  survive  the  acute  stage, 
chronic  suppuration  may  ensue,  and  symptoms  of  hectic  and 
amyloid  degeneration  in  the  viscera  may  supervene.  In  such 
cases  sinuses  leading  down  to  carious  bone  exist,  and,  unless 
efficient  measures  are  taken  to  obtain  asepsis,  or  to  remove  the 
diseased  structures,  the  patient  may  die  from  exhaustion  or  chronic 
saprsemia. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  synovial  membrane,  at  first  merely 
infiltrated  and  hyperaemic,  soon  becomes  converted  into  granula- 
tion tissue  from  within  outwards,  exuding  abundant  pus.  The 
ligaments  in  turn  are  sodden  and  relaxed  by  the  presence  of  a 
plastic  exudation  between  the  fibres,  rendering  them  soft  and 
cedematous,  so  that  the  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles  easily 
stretches  these  and  brings  about  displacement. 

The  articular  cartilages  are  disintegrated  and  destroyed  in 
various  ways,  according  to  the  acuteness  of  the  inflammation  and 
the  amount  of  pressure  to  which  they  are  exposed.  In  acute 
cases  they  early  lose  their  normal  bluish-white  appearance,  and 
become  opaque  and  slightly  yellowish.  The  central  parts,  which 
are  exposed  to  pressure  between  the  ends  of  the  bones,  soon 
become  disintegrated  and  disappear,  whilst  the  peripheral  portions 
are  eroded  by  the  growth  of  the  granulation  tissue  developing 
from  the  synovial  membrane.  When  once  the  cartilage  has  been 
perforated  at  any  one  spot,  the  suppurative  inflammation  spreads 
along  its  under  surface,  stripping  it  from  the  bone,  and  thus 
inducing  necrosis,  as  a  result  of  which  isolated  portions  of  dead 
cartilage  may  be  found  lying  in  the  joint.  In  the  more  chronic 
forms  of  the  disease,  proliferation  of  the  cartilage  cells  occurs, 
whereby  the  capsules  become  distended,  and  the  matrix  encroached 
upon  ;  some  of  these  cavities  burst  into  the  joint,  and  thus  leave 
more  or  less  flask-shaped  openings  into  which  pyogenic  organisms 
find  their  way,  and  thus  increase  the  mischief,  whilst  others 
extend  towards  the  deeper  aspect  and  become  transformed  into 
granulation  tissue  by  vascularization  from  the  vessels  in  the 
bone.  In  either  way  the  cartilage  is  soon  destroyed  and  replaced 
by  granulation  tissue,  a  proceeding  analogous  to  ulceration  of  the 
softer  parts. 

The  ends  of  the  bone  pass  into  a  condition  of  acute  osteitis  result- 
ing in  transformation  of  the  medulla  into  granulation  tissue, 
absorption  of  the   bony  cancelli  with   or  without   suppuration, 
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and  sometimes  necrosis  of  small  portions  of  the  cancellous 
tissue  (caries  necrotica).  The  veins  within  the  cancelli  become 
thrombosed,  and  hence  pyaemia  may  result.  The  periosteum 
covering  the  ends  of  the  bones  is  also  inflamed  and  hyperaemic, 
in  consequence  of  which  spiculated  or  stalactitiform  osteophytes 
are  produced  (Fig.  i88).  The  muscles  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  joint  undergo  rapid  atrophy  and  fatty  degeneration,  prob- 
ably as  a  result  of  some  reflex  disturbance 
of  the  trophic  centres. 

Treatment. — In  the  early  stages  the  limb 
must  be  elevated,  absolutely  immobilized,  and 
put  into  such  a  position  that,  if  ankylosis  sub- 
sequently obtains,  it  may  be  of  some  use  to 
the  patient.  Hot  fomentations  or  an  icebag 
may  be  temporarily  applied,  but  as  soon  as  the 
symptoms  point  to  suppuration,  the  joint  should 
be  freely  opened  in  one  or  two  places,  washed 
out  with  some  sterile  or  antiseptic  solution,  and 
drainage-tubes  inserted,  whilst  necessarily  any 
peri-articular  abscesses  are  dealt  with  in  the 
same  way.  Openings  should  preferably  be 
made  on  opposite  sides  of  the  joint,  so  as  to 
allow  the  cavity  to  be  frequently  flushed  out,  or, 
if  considered  desirable,  for  continuous  irriga- 
tion of  the  joint  with  some  mild  antiseptic  {e.g., 
weak  boracic  lotion,  or  sublimate  solution,  i  in 
8,000),  or  some  bland  unirritating  fluid,  such 
as  sterilized  normal  saline  solution.  The  fixa- 
tion of  the  limb  is  maintained,  and  the  general 
health  attended  to.  This  treatment  should 
Ends  of  be  continued  until  all  signs  of  inflammation, 
pain,  heat,  and  startings  of  the  limb,  have 
passed  away.  Under  such  a  regime  it  is  some- 
times possible  to  obtain  a  moveable  joint,  but 
Surfaces  ^DEVOID  more  frequently  ankylosis  must  be  expected. 
OF  Cartilage,  If  the  patient  is  suffering  from  severe  pyaemic 
symptoms  threatening  life,  amputation  may  be 
required,  as  also  for  exhaustion  from  long- 
standing suppuration  and  hectic  fever ;  in 
some  cases  of  chronic  suppuration,  with  caries 
of  the  ends  of  the  bones,  and  displacement, 
excision  may  be  undertaken,  but  not  until  all  acute  symptoms  have 
passed  away. 

In  the  rheumatic  cases  where  suppuration  is  not  expected  or 
does  not  threaten,  the  joint  should  be  elevated  and  kept  absolutely 
at  rest ;  counter-irritation  by  means  of  blisters,  or  even  the  actual 
cautery,  may  be  useful,  whilst  suitable  constitutional  treatment 
is  adopted. 


Fig. 

THE  Bones  after 
Acute  Arthritis 
OF  Elbow,  show- 
ing  THE  Carious 


AND  THE  Develop- 
ment OF  Stalac- 
titiform Osteo- 
phytes.     (Fer- 
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Acute  Arthritis  of  Special  Joints. 

In  the  Shoulder,  infection  sometimes  occurs  through  the  axilla 
where  the  capsule  is  weak  and  easily  penetrated  by  organisms,  as 
after  an  axillary  cellulitis ;  more  frequently,  however,  it  follows 
a  penetrating  injury.  There  is  always  severe  pain  owing  to  any 
movement  of  the  arm  affecting  the  joint,  and  the  pus  in  the  dis- 
tended synovial  membrane  comes  to  the  surface  in  front  or  behind 
the  deltoid,  or  in  the  axilla.  It  may  suffice  to  open  the  articula- 
tion anteriorly  and  flush  it  out,  but,  if  possible,  a  counter- opening 
should  be  made  behind  by  cutting  down  on  a  pair  of  dressing 
forceps  pushed  backwards  through  the  capsule.  In  many  instances 
the  patient's  condition  will  not  improve  until  the  head  of  the  bone 
has  also  been  excised.  The  subsequent  results  as  regards  move- 
ment and  power  of  the  arm  are,  on  the  whole,  extremely  satis- 
factory. 

In  the  Elbow,  there  are  no  points  requiring  special  mention  as 
to  clinical  history  or  results,  although  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  superior  radio-ulnar  articulation  is  necessarily  involved,  and 
hence  the  power  of  pronation  and  supination  of  the  hand  is 
threatened.  As  to  treatment,  incisions  should  be  made  on  either 
side  of  the  olecranon,  the  ulnar  nerve  being  avoided.  The  limb 
is  then  placed  on  a  rectangular  splint,  and  with  the  hand  midway 
between  pronation  and  supination  ;  of  course,  the  patient  is  kept  in 
bed,  with  the  arm  raised  on  a  pillow.  In  an  adult  excision  may 
be  undertaken  as  soon  as  the  acute  stage  has  passed,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  moveable  elbow ;  but  in  children,  where  the  growth  is 
incomplete,  it  is  better  to  allow  ankylosis  to  occur,  and  excise,  if 
need  be,  at  a  later  date. 

The  Wrist  may  be  infected  secondarily  to  septic  conditions 
following  operations  on  ganglia  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  through 
direct  injury.  The  essential  treatment  consists  in  free  incisions 
parallel  with  the  tendons,  and  avoiding  the  sheaths.  Ankylosis 
usually  results,  and  excision  is  not  resorted  to  except  when  the 
disease  has  become  very  chronic,  with  extensive  caries  of  the  carpus. 

Acute  arthritis  of  the  Hip-joint  is  usually  a  sequela  of  acute 
infective  osteo-myelitis  attacking  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft  of 
the  femur,  and  involving  the  joint  owing  to  the  epiphyseal  car- 
tilage being  intracapsular ;  it  also  results  from  pyaemia,  and 
rarely  from  penetrating  injuries.  The  symptoms  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  first  stage  of  ordinary  tubercular  disease  (p.  593), 
but  much  more  acute.  There  is  high  fever,  together  with  intense 
pain,  marked  flexion  and  eversion  of  the  limb,  early  suppuration, 
and  rapid  disorganization  if  not  properly  treated ;  indeed,  where 
nothing  is  done,  and  the  patient  lives  long  enough,  the  head  of 
the  bone  may  be  entirely  absorbed,  or  is  detached  and  remains 
as  a  sequestrum  in  the  disintegrated  articular  cavity.  As  soon 
as  the  capsule  gives  way,  the   pus  may  come   to   the   surface 
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in  any  of  the  usual  localities  for  hip-joint  abscesses.  In  treating 
thes«!  cases,  the  joint  should  be  freely  laid  open  in  the  situation 
which  appears  most  favourable.  The  anterior  incision  is  more 
suitable  for  the  early,  and  the  posterior  for  the  later  stapes,  when 
the  head  of  the  bone  is  either  dislocated,  or  remains  tn  situ  and 
separated  from  the  shaft.  A  double  opening  may  sometimes  be 
utili/ed  with  advantage. 

The  Knee-joint  is  more  freciuentiy  involved  by  this  disease  than 
any  other,  and  is  usually  infected  from  without.  The  symptoms 
are  exceedingly  typical:  there  is  j^roat  pain  and  heat  of  the  joint 
which  is  distended  to  its  utmost  capacity,  the  limb  lyinf,'  semiflexed 
and  on  its  outer  side.  Left  to  itself,  the  capsule  gives  way,  and 
suppuration  ranidly  extends  upwards  beneath  the  vasti  or  down- 
wanis  into  the  lej,',  ultimately  finding  its  way  to  the  surface.  The 
deformity  gradually  increases,  until  in  the  worst  forms  the  tibia 
slips  behind  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  the  leg  is  flexed  to  a  right 
angle  and  rotated  outwards,  and  if  the  limb  has  long  rested  on  its 
outer  side,  considerable  lateral  displacement  may  also  occur,  liarly 
anil  efhcient  treatment  will  usually  prevent  such  a  disaster.  The 
jonit  should  be  freely  incised  on  each  side  of  the  patella,  so  as  to 
open  up  the  crureal  pouch,  and  the  whole  articular  cavity  well 
washed  out.  In  some  cases  a  counter-opening  may  be  made  with 
advantage  and  a  drain-tube  inserted,  by  passing  a  pair  of  sinus 
forceps  through  the  outer  portion  of  the  posterior  ligament  of 
Wmslow,  and  cutting  down  on  it  to  the  inner  side  of  the  biceps 
tendon  and  clear  of  the  external  popliteal  nerve.  By  this  means 
more  efflcient  drainage  of  the  articular  cavity  is  obtained. 

When  the  Ankle-joint  is  involved,  amputation  has  often  to  be 
resorted  to,  in  conse(]uence  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  .'ood 
drainage.  '^ 

For  arthritis  of  the  Temporo-maxlllary  joint,  see  p.  679. 

Tubercular  Disease  of  Joints. 

Tubercular  Arthritis  {syti. :  Pulpy  Degeneration  of  the  Synovial 
Membrane,  White  Swelling,  etc.)  may  commence  either  in  the 
synovial  membrane  or  in  the  articular  end  of  the  adjacent  bone 
(tubercular  epiphysitis  in  young  children,  p.  535);  or  it  may 
spread  from  the  periosteum  to  the  synovial  membrane,  as  a  result 
ot  a  tubercular  periostitis,  or  from  a  neighbouring  bursa.  The 
synovial  origin  is  more  common  in  children  and  adolescents,  the 
osseous  in  adults. 

The  Causes  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  The  individual  is 
predisposed  to  the  development  of  tubercular  disease,  usually  as  the 
result  of  a  hereditary  tendency,  a  family  history  of  tubercle  being 
often  obtainable ;  the  general  health  of  the  patient  may  be  at  fault, 
owing  to  insufficient  or  inappropriate  food,  bad  hygienic  surround- 
ings, or  exposure  to  cold  ;  it  occasionally  follows  as  a  sequela  of  one 
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of  theexiintliematu.  Some  slij^ht  injury  of  which  but  little  notice 
is  taken  may  lead  to  the  actual  deposit  of  the  liac.  tuberculosis^ 
which  ffains  access  to  the  body  through  some  breach  of  surface, 
or  even  perhaps  through  a  healthy  mucous  membrane.  Severe 
articular  lesions,  such  as  dislocations,  are  much  less  likely  to 
induce  tubercular  disease,  partly  because  their  gravity  demands 
oflicient  treatment,  partly  because  the  activity  of  the  reparative 
|)i(HC!Ss  is  capable  of  dealing  with  the  organisms,  even  if  they 
arc  brought  to  the  spot. 

Pathological     Anatomy.  —  The     synovial    membrane    becomes 


Fin.  189. — Tubercular   Disease  of  Knee,  showing  the  Synovial  Mem- 

UKANE    OVERLAl'IMNC,     THE    CARTILAGE,    WHICH     IS    ERODEO    AND    IN    PaRTS 

petachei)  from  the  bone  anu  necrosed.  (from  college  of  surgeons' 
Museum.) 

thickened,  pulpy,  and  cjedematous,  and  in  the  early  stages,  on 
naked-eye  examination,  may  be  found  to  be  studded  with  small 
gelatinous  nodules,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  situated 
immediately  beneath  the  serous  lining ;  later  on  these  may 
amalgamate  into  caseous  masses  which  burst  and  discharge  into 
the  joint,  leaving  ulcerated  surfaces.  Finally,  the  synovial  mem- 
brane is  changed  into  a  kind  of  pyogenic  membrane,  similar 
to  that   lining    the    cavity  of  a   chronic   abscess,   more   or  less 
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closely  attached  to  the  surrounding  tissues,  which  are  trans- 
formed into  a2dcmatous  fibro-cicatricial  tissue,  whilst  the  super- 
ficial parts  undergo  various 
forms  of  fatty  or  necrotic  de- 
generation (Fig.  189).  Micro- 
scopically, one  finds  all  the 
ordinary  appearances  of  tuber- 
cular disease,  the  vessels  being 
in  a  state  of  endarteiitis  for 
some  distance  from  the  serous 
surface.  Fringes  of  the  syno- 
vial membrane,  swollen  and 
succulent,  spread  over  the 
margins  of  the  avticulav  car- 
tilage, and  as  they  increase  in 
size  become  adherent  to  it, 
just  as,  according  to  Billroth's 
classical  description,  ivy  creeps 
along  a  wall.  On  lifting  the 
edges  of  these  fringes,  the 
underlying  cartilage  is  found 
hollowed  out  and  eroded.  As 
soon  as  the  whole  thickness  is 
destroyed  at  any  one  spot,  the 
cancellous  tissue  at  the  end 
of  the  bone  becomes  similarly 
affected,  and  the  granulations 
are  able  to  spread  along 
the  under  surface  of  the  car- 
tilage, cutting  it  off  from  its 
nutritive  supply,  and  thus 
necrosis,  as  well  as  superficial 
ulceration,  may  assist  in  its 
destruction.  As  a  result  of 
the  hyperaemic  condition  of 
the  end  of  the  bone,  a  new 
formation  of  subperiosteal 
osteophytes,  stalactitiform  in 
character,  sometimes  takes 
place.  Occasionally  the  peri- 
osteum itself  is  involved  in 
the    tubercular    process,   and 

_.  ...  .  ,  ..  .•  1  J  ^  A  the  disease  may  then  extend 
The  cartilage  IS  almost  entirely  destroyed,  ,.  ,  ^        -u     •   •    . 

and  the  exposed  bone  is  carious  and    some  distance  from  the  joint. 

eroded.  When    the    bone    becomes 

involved,  either  primarily  or 
secondarily,  any  of  the  manifestations  of  tubercular  disease 
described  in  Chapter  XVf  II.  may  be  met  with,  and  thus  it  is  not 


Fig.  190. — Bones  entering  into  For- 
mation OF  Knee-joint,  which  has 
been  disorganized  by  tubercular 
Disease.  (From  College  of  Sur- 
geons' Museum.) 
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uncommon  to  find  sequestra  in  connection  with  tubercular  arthritis. 
When  it  originates  in  the  bone,  the  tissue  immediately  contiguous 
to  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  is  often  that  primarily  attacked ;  but 
sometimes  it  starts  immediately  beneath  the  articular  cartilage, 
which  is  gradually  eroded,  and  the  articulation  thus  involved. 

Clinical  History. — The  disease  usually  commences  in  a  most 
insidious  manner.  It  may  be  dated  back  to  some  injury,  but  as 
often  as  not  no  such  occurrence  has  been  note  ^  Slight  impair- 
ment of  movement,  together  with  some  pain,  especially  when 
the  limb  is  jarred  or  twisted,  is  perhaps  the  first  sign,  causing 
the  patient  to  limp  if  one  of  the  lower  extremities  is  in- 
volved. This  becomes  more  and  more  marked,  and  the  joint  is 
fixed,  usually  in  a  semiflexed  position,  whilst  it  looks  slightly 
swollen.  On  inspection  it  is  white,  smooth,  and  rounded,  the 
swelling  being  more  marked  on  account  of  the  wasting  of  adjacent 
muscles.  On  palpation,  the  part  is  found  to  be  hotter  than  that 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  whilst  fluctuation  is  not  readily 
detected,  the  swollen  tissues  being  elastic  and  puffy.  In  a  few 
rare  cases,  where  the  synovial  membrane  is  widely  affected,  there 
is  a  considerable  serous  exudation,  constituting  a  condition  known 
as  tubercular  hydrops.  After  persisting  for  a  while,  the  usual 
manifestations  of  the  disease  show  themselves. 

From  time  to  time  exacerbations  of  pain  and  increase  of 
swelling  occur,  which  subside  after  a  few  days,  but  leave  the 
joint  more  and  more  crippled.  Sooner  or  later  abscesses  are  likely 
to  develop,  with  increased  local  disturbance,  and  often  starting 
pains  at  night,  due  to  the  erosion  of  cartilages,  together  with 
slight  general  fever  and  malaise.  If  they  burst,  temporary  relief 
follows ;  but  as  the  discharge  continues,  and  fresh  abscesses  form, 
septic  phenomena  are  added  to  those  already  existing.  The  patient 
develops  a  hectic  temperature ;  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  viscera 
may  supervene,  the  joint  becomes  more  and  more  deformed, 
abnormal  movements  from  relaxation  of  ligaments  may  exist,  and 
finally  the  patient,  exhausted  partly  by  the  discharge,  partly  by 
the  pain,  and  partly  by  the  want  of  sleep,  becomes  emaciated, 
and,  unless  prompt  measures  are  taken  for  his  relief,  may  even  die. 

Results. — (a)  If  taken  in  the  early  stages,  and  suitably  treated, 
the  disease  may  be  entirely  cured,  and  a  moveable  joint  result. 
(b)  More  frequently  the  articular  structures  are  so  severely 
damaged,  that  a  cure  can  only  be  established  by  means  of 
ankylosis.  Unless  measures  have  been  taken  to  maintain  the 
limb  in  a  satisfactory  position,  permanent  deformity  may  ensue. 
{c)  If  the  sinuses  have  become  septic,  the  patient  will  probably 
develop  hectic  or  amyloid  disease  from  chronic  toxaemia,  and  from 
this  he  may  succumb.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  few  instances  he 
may  survive  such  dangers,  the  sinuses  alternately  drying  up  and 
discharging,  although  he  remains  a  permanent  invalid,  and  the 
joint  is  crippled,     (d)  Acute  miliary  tuberculosis  is  often  met  with 
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as  a  complication  of  this  affection,  whilst  similar  associated  disease 
of  the  lungs,  brain,  kidneys,  or  other  viscera,  may  be  lighted  up. 

The  Prognosis  is  mainly  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the 
individual  and  his  surroundings.  In  children  of  the  better  classes, 
where  every  hygienic  and  medical  assistance  can  be  given' 
recovery  generally  follows,  unless  there  is  a  counterbalancing 
hereditary  tendency.  Amongst  the  poorer  classes,  and  especially 
in  '  slum  children,'  the  outlook  is  correspondingly  serious.  More- 
over, the  extremes  of  life  are  unfavourable :  babies  resist  tubercular 
invasion  badly,  and  patients  over  fifty  have  comparatively  little 
recuperative  power ;  hence  radical  rather  than  conservative 
measures  have  often  to  be  resorted  to  in  these  two  classes. 

The  Treatment  of  tubercular  joints  varies  not  only  with  the 
articulation  affected,  but  also  with  the  type  of  patient,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  disease  has  advanced. 

Hygienic  Treatment. — Local  tuberculosis  is  a  manifestation  of 


I. 


a  general  condition  of  weakness  which  can  often  be  eradicated 
from  the  system  by  suitable  constitutional  treatment ;  it  is  not 
like  cancer,  over  which  natural  processes  have  no  control,  and  for 
which  the  only  hope  of  cure  lies  in  the  complete  removal  of  the 
disease  with  the  knifes  Consequently,  in  the  early  stages,  many 
cases  of  tubercular  synovitis  can  be  cured  by  keeping  the  limb 
absolutely  at  rest,  by  means  of  splints,  plaster  of  Paris,  etc.,  and 
elevating  it  if  there  be  much  pain.  The  general  health  should 
be  improved  by  sending  the  child  to  the  seaside,  giving  it  plenty 
of  good  food,  and  administering  cod-liver  oil  and  syrup  of  the 
iodide  of  iron.  An  endeavour  must  be  made  at  the  same  time  to 
correct  any  faulty  position  of  the  limb  by  a  process  of  gradual  exten- 
sion (cornbined,  if  need  be,  with  tenotomy)  rather  than  by  the  sudden 
application  of  force,  whereby  tubercular  material  may  be  dissemi- 
nated through  the  system.  The  cure  takes  time,  and  hence  cannot 
always  be  carried  out  amongst  hospital  patients.  Counter-irritation 
by  blistering  or  iodine  paint  is  sometimes  useful  in  promoting  repair, 
but  should  not  be  persevered  in  too  long.  Possibly  the  severe  pain 
experienced  when  the  contiguous  osseous  tissues  are  involved  may 
be  relieved  by  an  application  of  the  actual  cautery,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  progress  of  the  disease  can  be  thereby  checked. 

2.  Parenchymatous  injections  of  iodoform  suspended  in  glycerine 
into  the  articular  cavity,  or  into  the  substance  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  have  be;^n  much  recommended  of  late,  and  seem  to 
have  done  good;  lo  parts  of  iodoform  are  mixed  with  20  of 
sterilized  water,  and  made  up  to  100  with  pure  glycerine,  and 
about  an  ounce  of  this  fluid  is  injected.  The  limb  is  at  the  same 
time  immobilized,  and  possibly  some  massage  is  employed  from 
time  to  time.  The  injection  usually  needs  to  be  repeated  more 
than  once,  ^-naphthol  and  some  other  antiseptics  have  also  been 
employed  in  a  similar  fashion.  The  treatment  of  tubercular 
abscesF.eK  by  this  method  has  been  most  successful. 
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3.  A  new  plan  of  treatment  was  suggested  by  Professor  Bier 
of  Kiel  a  few  years  back ;  it  consists  in  inducing  venous  engorge- 
ment of  the  diseased  tissues  by  applying  an  elastic  bandage  above 
and  below  the  joint,  but  only  loosely  over  it ;  the  pressure  is  kept 
on  for  two  or  three  hours  daily,  if  the  patient  can  bear  it,  and 
during  the  intervals  a  splint  is  applied.  The  general  health  must 
also  be  attended  to  during  the  treatment.  The  process  is  based 
on  the  observation  that  phthi'sis  rarely  develops  in  association  with 
mitral  regurgitation,  whereby  pulmonary  engorgement  is  induced  ; 
whilst  if  the  cardiac  lesion  occurs  in  a  phthisical  subject,  the  lung 
symptoms  improve.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  say  what  the  final 
verdict  as  to  this  method  will  be,  but  the  results  hitherto  gained 
are  encouraging.  =■=  It  must  never  be  employed  when  septic 
sinuses  are  present,  as  it  considerably  aggravates  the  trouble 
by  providing  increased  pabulum  for  the  micro-organisms. 

4.  If,  in  spite  of  hygienic  measures,  the  symptoms  persist  or 
become  more  marked,  or  if  abscesses  form  without  much  evidence 
that  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  irretrievably  injured,  or  if  the  case 
is  not  seen  in  quite  the  early  stages,  a  simple  arthrotomy  may  give 
relief,  and  if  the  opening  thus  produced  is  kept  aseptic,  and  the 
other  local  and  general  treatment  maintained,  a  cure  with  ankylosis 
may  finally  result.  The  joint  or  the  abscess  should  be  freely  incised 
in  one  or  more  places,  any  accessible  granulation  tissue  removed 
by  scissors  or  sharp  spoon,  iodoform  injected,  and  the  cavity  either 
plugged  with  gauze,  or  partially  closed  and  suitably  drained. 

5.  In  other  cases  where  expectant  treatment  cannot  satis- 
factorily be  carried  out,  or  where  the  disease  is  very  extensive, 
arthrectomy,  or  total  removal  of  the  diseased  tissues  with  the  least 
possible  disturbance  of  the  parts,  should  be  undertaken.  This 
treatment  is  only  feasible  in  certain  joints,  viz.,  the  elbow,  knee, 
and  ankle,  which  can  be  readily  reached,  and  more  or  less  efficiently 
dealt  with.  It  consists  in  freely  opening  the  articular  cavity,  and 
cutting  or  scraping  away  the  diseased  membrane,  whilst  carious 
cavities  in  the  bone  are  scraped  and  purified.  The  advantages 
claimed  for  it  are,  that  it  interferes  neither  with  the  immediate 
length  nor  with  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  limb  ;  moreover,  no 
bone  is  cut  through,  and  hence  risk  of  tubercular  infection  of  this 
structure  is  avoided,  whilst  in  rare  cases  a  moveable  joint  may  be 
subsequently  obtained.  As  to  its  practical  value — if  the  proceed- 
ing is  limited  to  the  synovial  membrane,  we  have  little  confidence 
in  it,  recurrences  being  frequently  met  with  ;  but  if  it  is  modified 
by  the  additional  removal  of  a  thin  slice  of  articular  cartilage,  so 
that  it  is  converted  into  a  limited  excision,  and  osseous  ankylosis 
between  the  two  epiphyses  is  obtained,  good  results  may  be 
anticipated.  At  the  knee,  however,  there  is  some  tendency  to 
subsequent  flexion  and  displacement. 

♦  '  Archiv.  f.  Klin.  Chirurgie,'  vol.  xlviii.,  bd.  ii.,  p.  306. 
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6.  Excision  may  be  required  under  the  following  circumstances : 
(a)  To  cut  short  the  course  of  the  disease  in  those  individuals 
where  constitutional  and  expectant  treatment  cannot  be  efficiently 
carried  out ;  (b)  where  such  treatment  has  failed  to   check  its 
progress ;  (c)  where  abscesses  have  formed  and  the  disease  has 
extended  to  the  bones ;  (d)  for  total  disorganization  of  the  joint ; 
and  (e)  to  remedy  ankylosis  in  a  faulty  position.     In  determining 
whether  or  not  excision  is  advisable,  the  following  considerations 
must  be  passed  under  review :  (i.)  The  operation  makes  a  con- 
siderable call  upon  the  recuperative  powers  of  the  individual,  and 
hence  is  not  to  be  recommended  in  young  infants  or  in  patients 
of  advanced   age.     Various  age   limits  are  given   by   different 
authorities,   but,    speaking  generally,   we   would    say   that    the 
operation  should  only  be  undertaken  upon   those  between  five 
and  forty-five  years  of  age.     In  infants  arthrotomy,  or  at  most 
arthrectomy,  is  all  that  is  practicable,  and,  failing  that,  ampu- 
tation ;  the  close  proximity  of  the  epiphyses  and  the  impairment 
of  growth  which  would  necessarily  follow  surgical  interference 
with  them  contra-indicate  excision  in  such  cases.     Where  the 
hip-joint  is  involved,  however,  removal  of  the  head  of  the  femur 
often  gives  excellent  re^sults  even  in  the  young.     The  latter  hmit 
depends  more  on  the  vitality  than  on  the  actual  age  of  the  indi- 
vidual,  whilst   some  joints  are   more  amenable   to  excision  in 
elderly  patients  than  others ;  thus,  one  would  excise  the  knee 
and  shoulders  in  cases  where  one  would  not  think  of  dealing  with 
the  wrist,  ankle,  or  elbow  in  this  manner,     (ii.)  Moreover,  the 
general  health  of  the  individual  must  be  sufficiently  good,  other- 
wise repair  will  not  be  satisfactorily  accomplished.     Hectic  and 
amyloid  disease,  unless  very  advanced,  do  not  contra-indicate  this 
proceeding,  but  in  weakly  children  living  in  the  slums  it  is  often 
better  practice  to  amputate,     (iii.)  The  extent  of  the  disease  in 
the  bones  is  also  a  matter  of  importance,  since,  if  a  large  amount 
of  bone  has  to  be  removed,  a  shortened  or  flail-like,  useless  limb 
is  almost  certain  to  follow.     More  bone  can,  however,  be  removed 
without  detriment   in  the  upper  than   in  the   lower  extremity, 
(iv.)  Again,  the  disease  must  not  have  invaded  the  soft  parts  too 
extensively,  and  if  the  skin  is  unhealthy  and  riddled  with  sinuses, 
removal  of  the  limb  is  often  preferable,     (v.)  Finally,  no  acute  or 
subacute  septic  trouble  should  be  present,  for  fear  of  similar  septic 
disease  being  set  up  in  the  bones.     Under  such  circumstances  the 
limb  may  sometimes  be  saved  by  making  free  incision  to  relieve 
tension,  deferring  excision  until  the  more  active  symptoms  have 
subsided. 

7.  If,  after  carefully  weighing  the  preceding  considerations, 
excision  is  not  thought  desirable,  amputation  would  appear  to  be 
the  only  treatment  available.  In  addition,  it  is  indicated  in  cases 
where  excision  has  been  undertaken  and  failed,  either  from  the 
limb  becoming  subsequently  flail-like  or  useless,  or  from  recurrence 
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owing  to  incomplete  eradication,  or  from  the  advent  of  sepsis. 
Lastly,  if  a  patient  is  suffering  from  this  disease  in  two  joints 
at  one  time,  or  in  a  joint  and  some  other  organ,  neither  of 
which  is  improving,  total  removal  of  one  focus  of  mischief  will 
often  induce  a  rapidly  favourable  change  in  the  other. 

As  regards  tubercular  disease  in  the  various  joints,  the  follow- 
ing facts  may  be  stated  : 

The  Shoulder-joint  is  but  rarely  affected  in  children,  and  not 
very  commonly  in  adults.  The  disease  usually  starts  in  the  head 
of  the  humerus,  affecting  subsequently  the  synovial  membrane, 
and  perhaps  also  the  glenoid  cavity.  If  abscesses  form,  they 
tend  to  point  either  in  front  or  behind  the  deltoid,  in  the  former 
case  extending  along  the  synovial  membrane  lining  the  bicipital 
groove.  Excision  of  the  head  of  the  bone  is  almost  always 
required  in  order  to  effect  a  cure. 

In  the  Elbow-joint  the  disease  starts  in  children  most  commonly 
in  the  synovial  inembrane,  and  then  usually  in  that  portion  placed 
within  the  superior  radio- ulnar  articulation ;  in  adults  it  is  often 
primarily  osseous,  commencing  most  frequently  in  the  olecranon 
or  lower  end  of  the  humerus.  Sinuses  form  on  either  side  of  the 
olecranon,  or  an  abscess  may  burrow  upwards  along  the  ulnar 
nerve  and  open  on  the  inner  side  of  the  arm.  Prolonged  immo- 
bilization, followed,  if  need  be,  by  incision  and  partial  removal  of 
the  synovial  membrane,  will  often  suffice  in  children,  leaving,  how- 
ever, a  stiff  elbow  ;  in  adults  excision  is  the  correct  practice,  and 
the  results  are  very  satisfactory,  provided  that  a  sufficient  amount 
of  bone  is  removed,  and  the  muscular  attachments  interfered 
with  as  little  as  possible.  If  expectant  treatment  is  adopted,  the 
arm  should  be  flexed  to  a  right  angle,  and  with  the  hand  midway 
between  pronation  and  supination,  so  that,  if  ankylosis  follows,  the 
limb  may  be  in  the  most  useful  position.  Arthrectomy  is  occa- 
sionally required,  and  is  best  accomplished  by  means  of  an 
H-shaped  incision  over  the  olecranon,  which  process  of  bone  is 
divided  at  its  base  and  turned  upwards,  so  as  to  thoroughly  expose 
the  interior  of  the  articulation.  After  removing  all  diseased  tissue, 
the  olecranon  is  replaced  and  wired  to  the  shaft  of  the  ulna. 

In  the  Wrist  diffuse  disease  of  the  synovial  membrane  and 
bones  is  met  with,  starting  most  frequently  from  the  former 
structure ;  it  may  also  extend  from  a  tubercular  affection  of  the 
adjacent  tendon  sheaths.  A  characteristic  doughy  swelling  forms 
over  the  dorsum,  displacing  the  extensor  tendons,  and  sinuses 
often  develop  on  the  dorsal  aspect  or  by  the  side  of  the  flexor 
carpi  radialis  tendon.  Prolonged  rest  may  bring  about  a  cure, 
but  early  excision  in  suitable  cases  gives  satisfactory  results; 
since  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  the  produ.:tion  of  a  weak  and 
flail-like  hand,  the  constant  use  of  a  leath  ;■  support  is  essential 
after  healing  has  occurred.  In  elderly  peo|.ij  amputation  is  the 
only  resource. 
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Diseases  of  the  Hip-joint  and  of  the  Sacroiliac  Articulation  are 
separately  considered  (pp.  591  and  597). 

The  Knee-joint  is,  perhaps,  more  often  affected  with  tubercular 
disease  than  any  other  articulation.     Under  ten  years  of  age  a 
synovial  origin  is  the  most  common ;  between  ten  and  twenty  the 
osseous  and  synovial  forms  are  about  equal ;  whilst  after  twenty 
years  the  osseous  variety  is  more  usually  met 
with,  generally  starting  on  the  inner  aspect  of 
either  the  femur  or  tibia.    Sequestra  are  found 
in  nearly  one  half  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
bone  is  affected.     The  disease  runs  a  typical 
course,  and  needs  no  special  comment.   When 
the  joint  has  become  disorganized,  the  tibia  is 
displaced  horizontally  backwards,  flexed  and 
externally  rotated,  and  ankylosis  in  this  posi- 
tion is  difficult  to  remedy,  even  by  operation. 
Prolonged  immobilization  on  a  back-splint, 
or,  preferably,  the  application  of  a  Thomas's 
knee-splint  (Fig.  191^,  together  with  consti- 
tutional treatment,  will  be  effectual  in  many 
early   cases.     At    a    later   date    a   modified 
arthrectomy  may  be  undertaken,  and  to  carry 
it  out  an  incision  should  be  made  across  the 
front  of  the  joint  from  condyle  to  condyle,  as  for 
an  excision,  dividing  either  the  ligamentum 
patellae,  and  thus  opening  the  joint,  or  perhaps 
dividing  the  patella,  which   is   subsequently 
wired  together.     The  whole  of  the  synovial 
membrane  is  then  dissected  out,  special  atten- 
tion being  directed  to  the  subcrureal  pouch 
and  the  back  of  the  joint.     A  thin  slice  should 
be  removed  from  the  surfaces  of  both  tibia  and 
femur,  and  if  the  epiphyseal  cartilages  are  not 
encroached  upon,  the  growth  of  the  limb  is  not 
subsequently  impaired  to  any  great   extent, 
though  some  flexion  may  subsequently  follow, 
owing  to  an  irregular  growth  of  the  bones.     In 
suitable  cases,  where  the  disease  has  not  ex- 
tended far  into  the  bones,  so  that  on  section 
broad  healthy  surfaces  can  be  apposed,  excision 
is  a  most  satisfactory  operation,  provided  that  the  bulk  of  the  syno- 
vial disease  can  be  removed.  Recurrence  usually  results  from  a  focal 
point  of  disease  being  left  in  the  synovial  membrane  or  in  the  bone, 
particularly  in  those  whose  health  has  not  benefited  by  the  operation. 
If  amputatiqn  is  necessary,  the  supracondyloid  operation  can  be 
advantageously  adopted ;  but  if  the  joint  has  been  already  resected, 
or  sinuses  still  persist  in  iront,  amputation  by  a  long  posterior  flap 
is  the  best,  and  sometimes  the  only  feasible,  method  to  employ. 


Fig.  191. — Thomas's 
Knee  -  splint  ap- 
plied. 
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The  Ankle-Joint.— Tubercular  disease  of  this  joint  usually  com- 
mences in  the  synovial  membrane  rather  than  in  the  bone.     If 
primarily  osseous  the  astragalus  is  more  frequently  affected  than 
he  lower  end  of  the  tibia.     The  whole  region  becomes  occupied 
Sr  of  tj;  ^^"'."^'/"d  abscesses  generally  point  on  one  or  other 
side  of  the  tendo  Achillis.     In  the  early  stages  prolonged  rest 
combined  possibly  with  arthrotomy,  is  all  thit  is^  needed      Ex 
cision  of  the  joint  gives  fairly  satisfactory  results,  but  not  un- 
frequently  fails  to  eradicate  the  disease,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
when  once  the  astragalus  is  involved,  the  tubercular  process  is 
hkely  to  spread  to  the  articulations  placed  on  its  under  side,  and 
so  to  the  other  bones  of  the  foot.     When  there  is  any  doubt  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  astragalus,  that  bone  should  be  removed 
uru        tt"'^^.*''"«  ^s  the  lower  ends   of  the  tibia  and  fibula. 
t'^Tof^tft^^^S/LTeS^^^^^^^  ^  supramalleolar  ampu- 


Fig.  192.— Arrangement  of  Synovial  Membranes  of  Foot. 

Disease  of  the  Bones  and  Joints  of  the  Foot  is  frequently  met 
with  in  children,  and,  owing  to  the  complex  arrangement  of  the 
synovial  membranes  (Fig.  192),  is  always  a  serious  affection,  not 
unfrequently  calling  for  amputation.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however  that  the  prognosis  is  much  worse  when  the  disease 
aflects  the  inner  half  of  the  foot,  comprising  the  astragalus 
scaphoid,  cuneiform,  and  the  three  inner  metatarsal  bonesfthan 
when  It  involves  the  outer  segment,  which  consists  of  the  cuboid 
and  two  outer  toes  In  the  inner  half  of  the  foot  conservative 
treatment  is  of  little  avail,  except  in  the  earliest  stages,  when 
perhaps,  prolonged  rest,  or  a  free  opening  of  the  articuktion,  if  an 
abscess  forms  and,  perhaps,  removal  of  the  scaphoid,  may  check 
he  process.  In  the  outer  half  of  the  foot,  treatment  by  scraping 
and  purification,  as  for  tubercular  disease  elsewhere,  may  bl 
sutticient.      If  amputation  is  required,  a  Syme's  operation,  by 
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which  the  whole  of  the  foot  is  removed,  is  preferable  to  a  Pirogoff 
or  any  other  proceeding  whereby  a  portion  of  the  tarsus  is  left 

behind.  «  -r  j  x 

Syphilitic  Diseases  of  Joints. 

Although  syphilitic  disease  of  joints  is  rare  in  proportion  to  the 
prevalence  of  syphilis,  yet  several  varieties  have  been  diflferentiated 
and  recognised      (i)  In  the  later  stage  of  the  secondary  period  a 
Chronic  form  of  synovitis  occurs,  evidenced  by  passive  effusion  into 
the  joint,  with  or  without  pain,  which  usually  persists  for  some 
time      Any  joint  may  be  attacked  in  this  way,  perhaps  the  knee 
most  commonly,  and  the  aflfection  is  often  symmetrical  in  its  dis- 
tribution.     The  effusion  may  be  only  slight  but  is  frequently  very 
considerable  (hydrarthrosis),  and  a  marked  feature  in  the  condition 
consists  in  the^apid  variations  in  the  amount  of  swelling  even 
from  day  to  day.      In  some  few  cases  this  affection  resists  a  1 
treatment,   and   leads  to  ultimate   disorganisation   of  the  joint. 
2)  Gumn^atous  inflammation  of  the  pensynovial  fibrous  tissue, 
which  may  or  may  not  extend  to  the  adjacent  bone,  may  be  met 
with  in  the  tertiary  period.     It  either  appears  as  a  localized  hard 
nodule,  resembling  in  measure  a  fibrous  tumour,  and  then  causing 
but  little  trouble  beyond  a  sense  of  painful  weakness  m  the  articu- 
lation ;  or  is  more  diffuse  in  its  distribution,  leading  to  a  moderate 
effusion  into  the  joint,  and  later  on  to  much  thickening  and  infiltra- 
tion of  the  capsular  and  other  ligaments,  resulting  m  considerable 
mpairment  of  its  movements  from  cicatricial  contraction.     Some 
oT^these   gummatous   nodules    may   break   down  and   ulcerate. 
(^)  A  diffuse  gummatous  infiltration  of  the  synovial  membrane  itself  is 
also  seen.     It  closely  simulates  a  tubercular  syriovitis,  from  which 
ft  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  it,  except  by  the  rapid  onset 
and  the  presence  of  other  syphilitic  phenoniena.     (4)  A  chon.ro- 
Zhritis,  described  originally  by  Virchow.  is  the  syphilitic  analogue 
of  osteo-arthritis.     It  commences  by  fibrillation  of  the  matrix  of 
the  cartUage  and  proliferation  of  the\ells.     The  cartilage  softens, 
and  becomes  eroded  by  friction  of  the  articular  surfaces     The 
bone  thus  exposed  is  worn  away,  and  curiously'  pitted    and  exca- 
vated     It  is  recognised  from  osteoarthritis  by  the  facts  that  there 
L    as  a  rule,  but  little  or  no  pain  ;  that  the  eburnation  of  the 
exposed  bone  is  less  extensive;  whilst  the   typical  osteophy tic 
Growths  causing  '  lipping '  of  the  joint  margin  are  absent     The 
froTefareas  mlreov^r,  do  not  correspond  with  the  sites  of  intra^ 
articular  pressure,  and  are  more  rounded  and  punched  out,  and 
not  arranged  in  linear  grooves,  as  in  the  latter  disease.     It  is  not 
uncommonly   associated   with   a   gummatous   thickening  of  the 
svno^^  membrane,  and.  indeed,  the  hollows  or  pits  above  men- 
tioned rnay  be  filled  with  caseous  material,  derived  from  degenera- 

'^The  TreiiSent    in    the   early   manifestation  consists   in    the 
admhtistration  of  mercury,  and  the  judicious  application  of  pres- 
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sure  with  or  without  immobilization,  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  case  and  the  joint  aflFected.  In  the  tertiary  forms 
iodide  of  potassium  in  gradually  increasing  doses  has  a  rapidly 
beneficial  action,  which  confirms  the  diagnosis;  it  may  be 
occasionally  combined  with  a  small  amount  of  mercury,  either 
given  internally,  or  applied  locally  if  any  ulcerative  lesion  exists. 
In  the  most  pronounced  cases,  where  the  pain  is  severe  and 
disorganization  of  the  joint  has  occurred,  excision  may  be  neces- 
sary, and  the  results  are  often  very  satisfactory. 

Osteo-arthritis. 

Under  this  heading  we  propose  to  describe  a  disease  which  is 
very  common  in  this  country,  and  has  well-marked  character- 
I  uT'u'^^u"''*"''^'^  ^*'"  ^^'y  obscure,  although  possibly  some 
light  has  been  thrown  upon  it  of  late.  The  large  number  of 
names  which  have  been  applied  to  it  from  time  to  time  are  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  the  differences  of  opinion  which  have  been 
expressed  as  to  its  pathogenesis;  thus,  amongst  the  synonyms 
we  noie  chrome  rheumatoid  arthritis,  rheumatic  gout,  arthritis  deformans, 
arthritis  senilis,  arthritis  sicca,  etc. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  several  distinct  aflfections  are 
grouped  together  under  this  heading,  and  until  we  are  able  to 
differentiate  them  no  great  advance  will  be  made.  The  following 
varieties  can  certainly  be  distinguished:  («)  Chronic  rheumatic 
arthritis,  a  condition  resulting  from  true  rheumatic  changes  in 
and  around  a  joint,  and  usually  characterized  rather  by  synovial 
and  capsular  changes  than  by  cartilaginous  or  osseous  phenomena, 
although  these  may  be  superadded  at  a  later  date,  (b)  Chronic 
traumatic  arthritis  is  an  affection  of  the  joint  which  may  supervene 
after  any  type  of  injury,  whether  slight  in  nature,  as  from  sprains 
or  strains,  or  more  serious,  as  from  fractures  implicating  the 
articular  ends  of  the  bone,  e.g.,  Colles's  fracture,  or  intracapsular 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  or  humerus.  The  pathological 
changes  here  are  indistinguishable  from  those  of  the  true  osteo- 
arthritis, jc)  Occasionally  in  gout  the  same  series  of  processes 
are  ligfited  up,  especially  where  there  is  a  considerable  deposit  of 
urate  of  soda  in  the  peri-articular  tissues,  [d)  Finally,  we  come 
to  the  condition  which  we  must  consider  as  the  typical  form  of 
osteo-arthritts. 

The  Causes  of  true  osteo-arthritis  are  in  many  cases  to  be 
looked  for  in  exposure  to  damp  and  cold,  especially  when  a 
depressed  condition  of  the  nervous  system  is  also  present,  whether 
such  be  due  to  worry,  anxiety,  or  to  defective  nutrition.  There 
can  also  be  little  question  that  in  some  cases  it  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  disease  of  nervous  origin,  resulting  from  peripheral  neuritis, 
or  other  similar  degenerative  changes  in  the  nervous  system.  The 
•serves  supplying  the  affected  joints  have  in  a  few  cases  been 
shown  to  be  m  a  state  of  chronic  neuritis,  but  of  course  it  is  difficult 
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to  prove  conclusively  that  both  affections  are  not  independently 
due  to  the  same  originating  cause.  Heredity  is  an  important 
factor  in  many  instances,  and  it  is  frequently  noticed  at  an  early 
age  in  the  children  of  parents  who  suffer  from  it.  Recently  a 
theory  of  bacterial  origin  has  been  propounded,  and  although  this 
cannot  at  present  be  considered  as  proved,  yet  the  observations 
that  have  been  made  are  exceedingly  interesting,  and,  if  confirmed 
by  further  investigation,  will  put  the  disease  in  quite  a  new  light. 
It  has  long  been  suspected  that  acute  rheumatism  is  due  to 
microbic  activity,  and  several  observers,  especially  Bannatyne,  of 
Bath,  have  also  found  that  organisms  in  the  form  of  small  bacilli 
are  present  in  the  synovial  effusion  in  this  disease. 

Pathological  Anatomy.— The  disease  commences  in  the  articular 
cartilage,  the   matrix   of  which   cracks   and   undergoes   fibrillar 

changes,  and  presents  a  villous  ap- 
pearance,resembling  the  pile  of  vel- 
vet (Fig.  193).  The  cartilage  cells 
proliferate,  so  that  the  capsules 
contain  many  instead  of  one,  and 
these,  giving  way,  discharge  their 
contents  into  the  joint.  The  car- 
tilage thus  softened  is  readily  worn 
away  by  the  movements  of  the  ar- 
ticulation, and  the  exposed  surface 
of  bone  becomes  hard,  sclerosed, 
and  polished  like  ivory  (eburnated). 
This  usually  occurs  in  certain 
definite  directions.  In  hinge  joints 
the  surfaces  become  grooved  longi- 
tudinally, whereas  in  ball-and- 
socket  joints,  like  the  hip,  the  head 
Fig.  193— Patella  from  Early  p£  ^j^g  ^^^^jg  jg  eroded  in  a  circular 
Case  OF  Osteo-arthr.t.s  show-  ^his   condensed   tissue 

ING    I-IBRILLATION   OF   CaRTILAGI..  ""  ^  .         J  A U,         Trv, 

(Howard  Marsh.)  does  not  extend  very  deeply.     Im- 

mediately beneath  it  the  cancellous 
bone  is  of  a  more  open  texture  than  usual,  and  filled  with  fatty 
medulla.  In  spite  of  the  sclerosis,  the  articular  end  of  the  bone  is 
continually  being  worn  away,  and  this  may  go  on  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  lead  to  actual  shortening  of  the  limb.  Concurrently  with  this 
destruction,  new  bone  formation  is  taking  place  at  the  margins  of 
the  articular  cartilage,  producing  irregular  osteophytes,  which  have 
been  likened  to  the  gutterings  of  a  candle.  They  are  preceded 
by  an  overgrowth  of  cartilage,  in  which  ossification  takes  place 
secondarily.  When  such  outgrowths  have  been  produced  more  or 
less  evenly  around  the  joint  margin,  a  characteristic  '  lipping '  of 
the  edge  of  the  cartilage  results  (Fig.  194).  Sometimes  these  osteo- 
phytes attain  to  a  large  size,  and  by  interlocking  may  lead  to  anky- 
losis of  the  joint.   The  synovial  membrane  is  usually  thickened,  and 
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the  villi  occasionally  proliferate,  and  may  reach  such  dimensions  as 
to  be  felt  through  the  skm,  rolling  under  the  finger.  They  are  red 
vascular,  and  succulent  during  life,  but  after  removal  and  preser- 
vation in  spirit,  they  look  shrunken  and  insignificant.  This  over- 
growtli  is  often  associated  with  excessive  eflFusion,  though  usually 
the  affection  is  of  a  dry  type.  Occasionally  cartilaginous  nodules 
develop  'n  the  villi  of  the  synovial  fringes,  later  on  becoming 
ossihed,  and  if  detached  constitute  one  form  of  loose  cartilage  ((i.v  ) 
Symptoms.— Pain  and  creaking  of  the  joint  on  movement  are 
the  early  symptoms  of  this  affection.  There  may  be  very  little 
swelhng,  unless  effusion  ^ 

is  present,  but  pain, 
especially  at  night,  is 
most  troublesome, 
being  usually  increased 
on  changes  of  weather, 
particularly  if  rain  is 
threatening.  The  pain 
and  stiffness  are  most 
marked  after  keeping 
the  parts  at  rest,  and 
diminish  as  the  limb  is 
used.  As  the  disease  pro- 
gresses, the  movements 
become  more  and  more 
impaired,  and  the  crepi- 
tus more  of  an  osseous 
type ;  the  ends  of  the 
bones  may  be  felt  en- 
larged and  lipped,  and 
deformity  soon  becomes 
obvious.  Exacerba- 
tions in  the  symptoms 
occur  from  time  to  time, 

resulting    in    increased  t^„--  -^- -  — ■ 

criDDlinl  of  the  artiVn  Knee  showing  Destruction  of  the  Articu- 

crippimg  OI  me  articu-  lar    Cartilage,    and    Ebcrnation    of    the 

lation.        l^inally,     the  Exposed   Bone   in    Longitudinal   Grooves 

limb  may  become  abso-  (From  College  of  Surgeons"  Museum.) 

lutely    useless,     partly  The  margins  of  the  surfaces  are  distinctly  lipped 
from  the  pam  and  partly 

from  the  limitation  of  movement  produced  by  the  osteophytes. 
Wasting  of  the  adjacent  muscles  is  also  a  marked  feature. 

Any  joint  may  be  affected,  but  if  the  smaller  ones  are  first 
attacked,  the  affection  may  only  spread  gradually  to  the  larger, 
whilst  if  It  commences  in  a  large  joint  it  often  remains  mon- 
articular. The  poly-articular  variety  usually  selects  the  fingers, 
and  produces  in  them  a  characteristic  ulnar  adduction,  especially 
in  young  people.     The  joints  can  be  felt  enlarged,  and  often  near 


I  Fig.  194.— Late  Stage  of  Osteo-arthritis  of 
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the  base  of  the  last  phalanx  are  distinct  nodular  bony  outgrowths, 
known  as  Heberden's  nodosities.  Not  unfrequently  a  certain 
amount  of  febrile  disturbance,  with  increased  rapidity  of  the  pulse, 
is  noticed  before  or  during  the  outbreak  of  the  attack.  The 
monarticular  variety  affects  both  the  old  and  young  ;  in  the  former, 
bone  formation  and  bone  destruction  are  present  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  in  the  latter.  As  a  rule,  there  is  but  slight 
eflTusion,  but  occasionally  a  condition  of  hydrarthrosis  is  present, 
associateil  with  overgrowth  of  the  synovial  villi. 

The  Diagnosis  of  osteo-arthritis  t>er  se  is  not  usually  difficult, 
the  crepitus,  typical  pain,  and  enlargement  of  the  ends  of  the 
bones,  together  with  the  slight  amount  of  effusion,  constituting  a 
tolerably  characteristic  picture.  From  simple  chronic  synovitis 
it  may  be  known  by  the  history  and  smaller  amount  of  effusion, 
and  by  the  pain  and  rigidity  being  frequently  more  marked^  after 
rest,  and  diminishing  after  the  joint  has  been  actively  used.  There 
is  more  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  form  associated  with 
increased  effusion  and  enlargement  of  the  synovial  villi;  careful 
examination  may,  however,  enable  the  surgeon  to  make  out  these 
villi  moving  to  and  fro  in  the  joint  under  his  hand,  v/hilst  possibly 
the  ends  of  the  bone  may  be  lipped.  The  rheumatic  and  trau- 
matic forms  are  mainly  dependent  for  their  diagnosis  on  the 
history,  although  in  the  former  the  marked  early  rigidity  and 
absence  of  osseous  phenomena  may  assist.  For  diagnosis  from 
Charcot's  disease,  see  p.  584. 

The  Prognosis  is  usually  unfavourable,  especially  in  what  we 
have  termed  true  osteo-arthritis.  The  fact  that  many  joints  are 
affected  is  an  indication  that  there  is  a  considerable  constitutional 
tendency  to  the  development  of  the  disease,  and  although  it  may 
be  temporarily  combated  with  success,  still,  sooner  or  later,  the 
patient  is  almost  certain  to  be  crippled  by  it.  The  affection  of 
only  one  joint  often  points  to  a  traumatic  origin,  and  the  outlook 
is  correspondingly  brighter.  In  the  rheumatic  variety  the  prog- 
nosis is  good  if  early  and  efficient  treatment  is  undertaken,  and  if 
only  one  joint  is  involved  ;  but  where  the  disease  attacks  several 
parts  of  the  body,  there  is  but  little  hope  of  checking  it,  and 
indeed  cases  are  known  in  which  every  joint  has  successively 
become  implicated,  the  patient  dragging  on  a  weary  existence, 
never  free  from  pain,  and  usually  in  a  cramped  or  sitting  postuu, 
until  death  from  exhaustion  supervenes. 

Treatment. — For  this  troublesome  complaint  there  is,  ur  <k 
tunately,  little  that  can  be  effected  in  the  way  of  cure,  although 
much  can  be  done  to  alleviate.  Locally,  the  articulations  should 
be  protected  from  cold  and  injury  by  being  swathed  in  flannel, 
whilst  stimulating  embrocations  and  sedative  applications  may  be 
beneficially  employed.  It  is  not  advisable  to  maintain  the  joints 
absolutely  and  ;;!H..yri  at  rest,  otherwise  they  tend  to  become 
fixed,  and  the  p^i-itn^s  movements  seriously  limited  at  an  unneces- 
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sarily  early  date.  Moreover,  it  is  often  found  that  the  more  a 
joint  is  moved,  the  easier  and  less  painful  d(»  those  movements 
become.  As  to  general  treatment,  the  Individual  is  warned 
against  exposing  himself  to  cold  and  damp,  and,  since  the  disease 
is  often  considered  to  be  due  to  perverted  or  diminished  nervous 
activity,  all  possible  sources  of  irritation  and  worry  should  he  re- 
iroved.  At  the  same  time  the  diot  should  be  carefully  regulated, 
and  where  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  history  is  present  the  dietary 
suitable  to  those  diseases  may  be  ordered.  A  large  nurnlier  of 
diflTerent  drugs  h.ive  been  tried  for  this  complaint,  but  none  of 
them  are  very  s. it i  factory.  I'erhaps  the  best  is  iodide  of  potash 
combined  with  some  alkaline  purgative  and  hepatic  stimulant, 
such  as  siiKihato  ot  soda.  Natiiral  mineral  waters  and  baths  are 
often  benelicial  those  of  Bath  and  Buxton  in  this  country  being 
moiit  frequently  recommended.  Arsenic  is  sometimes  useful  in 
cases   vliere  the  disease  is  probably  of  nervous  origin. 

Occasiona'ly  operative  treatment  in  the  shape  of  excision  may 
he  useful  in  this  complaint,  but  only  when  the  disease  is  limited 
to  one  joint,  and  when  it  has  progressed  to  such  a  stage  as  to 
seriously  cripple  the  patient's  usefulness,  as  in  the  knee-joint  or 
the  shoulder,  or  when  the  act  of  mastication  is  impaired,  owing 
to  an  affection  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation.  In  suitable 
cases  excellent  results  are  obtained. 

In  the  rheumatic  variety  counter-irritation  in  the  form  of 
frequently  repeated  blisters,  or  even  of  the  actual  cautery,  may 
prove  beneficial ;  whilst  both  in  it  and  in  the  traumatic  affection 
localized  hot-air  baths  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

The  hip-joint  is  not  uncommonly  the  seat  of  osteo-arthritis  in 
old  people,  and  it  always  causes  a  considerable  amount  of  pain, 
especially  on  flexion  of  the  limb,  rendering  sitting  difficult  and  walk- 
ing uncomfortable,  whilst  the  movements  become  steadily  more 
and  more  curtailed.  The  limb  appears  to  be  slightly  increased  in 
length  at  first,  but  later  on  becomes  shortened  from  erosion  of  the 
head  and  atrophy  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  ;  the  trochanter  is  also 
much  thickened  and  more  prominent  than  usual,  on  account  of 
the  associated  atrophy  of  the  neighbouring  muscles.  Well-marked 
crepitus  is  obtained  on  moving  the  thigh.  The  acetabular  cavity 
is  increased  in  size  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  projecting  rim  or 
lin.  If  a  patient  falls  on  the  affected  hip,  some  difficulty  may  be 
e  ^eiienced  in  making  a  diagnosis  from  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
thigh-bone.  The  previous  history  and  the  facts  that  the  trochanter 
rotates  around  its  normal  centre,  is  unduly  prominent  rather  than 
approximated  to  the  median  line,  and  that  the  ilio-tibial  band  is 
not  relaxed,  as  in  fractures,  should  suffice  to  prevent  mistakes. 

When  the  temporo-maxillavy  joint  is  affected,  the  condyle  of  the 
jaw  becomes  larger  than  usual  and  somewhat  flattened,  whilst 
the  eminentia  articularis  ?s   partially  absorbed  and  the  glenoid 
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cavity  increased  in  size,  so  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
condyle  to  slip  forwards  owing  to  the  action  of  the  external 
pterygoid  muscles.  If  only  one  joint  is  affected,  the  bone  is 
carried  towards  the  sound  side,  but  when  both  are  involved  the 
chin  becomes  prominent  owing  to  a  forward  displacement  of  the 
whole  bone.  Pain  and  crepitus  are  experienced  on  opening  the 
mouth,  rendering  mastication  difficult,  and  even  impracticable. 
If  ordinary  treatment  fails  to  give  relief,  the  affected  condyle  of 
the  jaw  should  be  excised. 

For  osteo-arthritis  of  the  Spine,  see  Chapter  XXIX. 

Charcot's  Disease  {Syn. :  Tabetic  Arthropathy). 

This  disease  bearing  the  name  of  the  late  Professor  Charcot  is 
a  peculiar  affection  of  joints  met  with  in  the  course  of  locomotor 
ataxy.     It  is  slightly  more  common  in  women  than  men,  and  is 
almost  always  an  early  manifestation  of  the  disease,  occurring 
usually  between   the  lightning-like  pains  and  the  onset  of  the 
ataxic  symptoms.     The  most  typical  form  is  lighted  up  by  some 
slight  injury — e.g.,  a  strain  or  sprain — and  is  characterized  by  a 
rapid  painless  distension  of  the  joint  with  a  light-coloured  serum, 
which  may  also  extend  into  the  communicating  bursae ;  there  is 
some  amount   of  effusion   into   the  surrounding   cellular  tissue, 
although  without  oedema.     This  distension  may  be  so  rapid  that 
abnormal  mobility  or  even  dislocation  may  occur  at  the  end  of  a 
few  hours.     The  joints   most  frequently  affected  are  the  knee, 
hip,  and  shoulder ;    occasionally  more  than   one  articulation   is 
involved.     The  course  followed  by  the  case  varies ;  in  some  few 
instances  the  fluid  is  gradually  absorbed  and  the  joint  returns  to 
its  normal  size  and  shape,  although  usually  somewhat  weakened. 
Sometimes  the  attacks  of  distension  recur,  and  after  each  the 
joint  becomes  more  and  more  crippled.     In  others,  however,  and 
perhaps  most  frequently,  the  bones  become  eroded  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  the  ligaments  stretched,  and  a  weak,  flail-like  articula- 
tion remains,  in  which  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  atrophied,  and 
perhaps  displaced  (Fig.   i95)-      In  other  instances  new  osseous 
formations  occur  here  and  there  under  the  synovial  membrane, 
especially  in  cases  where  there  is  much  distension,  so  that  on  com- 
pressing the  swelling  between  the  hands  a  sensation  is  produced 
similar  to  that  imparted  by  grasping  a  bag  of  bones.     Occasion- 
ally,  under   these   circumstances,   the   osseous   masses    become 
welded  together,  giving  rise  to  large  overgrowths,  which  lead 
.subsequently  to  fixation  of  the  joint.    The  disease  sometimes  runs 
a  more  chronic  course,  and  then  closely  resembles  osteo-arthritis, 
since  there  is  but  little  effusion,  whilst  the  ends  of  the  bones 
become   eroded,  and   osteophytes,  perhaps   of  great   size,  form 
around  the  edges  of  the  cartilages,  leading  to  defective  mobility 
and  crepitus. 

The  Diagnosis  of  Charcot's  disease  from  osteo- arthritis  is,  as  a 
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rule,  readily  made  if  one  remembers  the  following  points :  Charcot's 
disease  is  usually  characterized  by  a  rapid  onset,  limitation  to  one 
joint,  considerable  effusion,  absence  of  pain,  atrophy  of  the  ends 
of  the  bones,  and  a  tendency  to  the  production  of  a  weak,  flail-like 
joint,  whilst  the  general  signs  of  tabes  are  also  observed.  Osteo- 
arthritis, on  the  other  hand,  comes  on  slowly,  often  affects  many 
joints,  has  but  little  effusion,  is  very  painful,  and  is  attended  with 
overgrowth  tending  to  produce  ankylosis.  In  the  more  chronic 
cases  the  distinguishing  features  are  much  less  evident. 

As  to  pathological  anatomy,  the  changes  observed  are  prac- 
tically identical  with  those  seen  in  osteo-arthritis,  except  that  the 
erosion  is  more  rapid,  the  effusion  greater,  and  the  tendency  to 
the  formation  of  osteophytes  less  marked.  c.^, 

The  Treatment  of  Charcot's  disease  consists  in  keeping  the 
limb   at    rest    on    a    splint   and   applying  elastic  pressure.     The 


Fig.  195. — Charcot's  Disease  of  Left  Knee  and  Shoulder. 

The  great  atrophy  of  the  ends  of  the  bones,  and  the  resulting  dislocations,  are 

clearly  evident. 

effusion,  when  considerable,  may  be  removed  by  an  aspirator,  but 
is  very  likely  to  re-collect.  In  the  later  stages,  where  the  joint 
is  entirely  disorganized,  some  form  of  fixed  apparatus  ma^  be 
applied  to  render  the  limb  more  useful,  since  no  operative  treat- 
ment can  be  undertaken. 

Somewhat  similar  in  nature  to  Charcot's  disease  is  the  chronic 
arthritis  met  with  in  many  conditions  where  the  nervous  supply 
to  a  limb  is  impaired  as  a  result  of  central  or  peripheral  disease  of 
the  nervous  system.  Thus,  it  may  follow  syringo-myelia,  hemi- 
or  para-plegia  of  cerebral  or  spinal  origin,  or  may  be  secondary  to 
a  peripheral  neuritis,  due  to  either  injury,  syphilis,  gout,  diabetes, 
leprosy,  etc.  The  terminal  articulations  of  fingers  or  toes  are 
those  most  often  affected  (acro-arthritis),  although  larger  joints 
may  be  involved.  They  become  swollen  and  painful,  and  after  a 
time  ankylosis  ensues,  but  there  is  no  tendency  to  suppuration. 
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Hsemophilic  Diseases  of  Joints. 
In  haemophilia  (p.  233)  any  injury  to  a  joint,  such  as  a  sprain 
or  wrench,  may  lead  to  a  copious  effusion   of   blood  into  the 
articular  cavity,  which  becomes  suddenly  swollen,  distended,  and 
evidently  full  of  fluid.     There  is  some  pain  on  movement,  the  part 
becoming  hot  and  tender,  whilst  when  coagulation  has  taken  place 
it  is  hard  and  firm.     Total  recovery  may  ensue,  or  the  joint  be  left 
weak  and  liable  to  recurrences  of  haemorrhage  and  intiammation. 
The  effects  on  the  articular  surfa  es  are  curious:  the  cartilages 
usually  retain  their  normal  colour,  but  become  thm,  worn,  and 
rough,   especially  at   the   points   of  greatest   pressure;    fibrillar 
degeneration  of  the  matrix  may  occur,  and  in  some  cases  it  has 
been   found    totally   absent,   being   replaced    by  fibrous  tissue. 
Ecchondroses  subsequently  developing  into  boiie  are  found  at  the 
margins  of  the  joint  surfaces,  the  changes  thus  produced  being 
somewhat  like  those  of  osteo-arthritis.    The  ligaments  and  synovial 
membranes   may  remain   of  a   normal   texture,   or   are  slightly 
thickened,  and  usually  of  a  russet-brown  colour      Adhesions  are 
often  present,  causing  considerable  impairment  of  mobility.     1  he 
treotment  consists  in  keeping  the  part  at  rest,  and  applying  ice  in 
the  early  stages;  whilst,  later  on,  friction,  massage,  and  pressure 
may  be  employed.     The  surgeon  must  never  attempt  to  aspirate 
the  joint,  even  with  a  fine  needle. 

Loose  Bodies  in  Joints. 
Several  varieties  of  loose  bodies  are  met  with  in  joints,  which 
may   be   described   as  follows:    (i)   The   so-called   'melon-seed 
bodies  '  consist  of  dense  fibroid  tissue  derived  from  altered  blood- 
clot,  or  more  frequently  from  a  fibrinous  exudation  in  cases  ot 
very  chronic  tubercular  disease.     At  first  irregular  m  shape  and 
laminated  in  texture,  they  are  gradually  transformed  into  round 
pellets  by  the  movements  of  the  articulation.     Bursae  and  tendon 
sheaths  are  much  more  frequently  affected  than  joints    A  consider- 
able number  of  them  are  usually  present,  together  with  some  glairy 
effusion,  causing  distension  and  a  certain  amount  of  creaking,     vv  e 
recently  operated  on  a  case  in  which  the  knee-jomt  was  occupied  by 
a  number  of  rounded  yellowish-white  foreign  bodies,  several  ot 
which  were  nearly  as  large  as  walnuts;   they  were  probably  ot 
hemorrhagic  origin.     (2)  Portions  of  the  articular  or  interarticular 
cartilage  may  be  broken  off  as  a  result  of  mechanical  violence. 
They   usually   consist   of  a   smooth   rounded   mass  of  articular 
cartilage  enclosing  a  central  bony  nucleus.     (3)  They  are  some- 
times derived  from  the  development  of  cartilagmous  nodules  in 
the  synovial  fringes  or  villi,  which  may  either  remain  adherent 
and  become  pedunculated,  then  occasionally  wearing  a  bedjor 
themselves  in  the  articular  surface,  or  may  be  totally  detached. 
Such  structures  are  usually  lobulated  and  irregular  in  shape,  and 
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consist  of  calcified  cartilage  or  bone,  whilst  a  certain  amount  of 
normai  cartilage  is  also  present.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for 
this  condition  to  be  met  with  in  osteo-arthritis,  but  sometimes  the 
cartilaginous  cells  from  which  they  are  derived  have  persisted  as 
a  '  foetal  residue '  owing  to  some  modification  in  development. 
(4)  Finally,  portions  of  bone  may  become  separated  from  their 
surroundings,  and  remain  loose  in  the  cavity.  Thus,  ecchondroses 
may  be  broken  off  in  cases  of  osteo-arthritis,  or  portions  of  the 
articular  surface  detached  by  mechanical  means,  or  even  sclerosed 
areas  isolated  by  a  process  of  rarefying  osteitis  without  suppuration, 
constituting  what  Paget  originally  described  as  '  quiet  necrosis.' 

Although  cut  off  from  all  vascular  supply,  the  growth  of  these 
loose  bodies  is  said  to  continue,  owing  to  the  highly  nutritious 
fluid  which  bathes  their  surface. 

The  Symptoms  caused  by  this  condition  are  produced  by  the 
loose  body  being  occasionally  caught  between  the  articular  sur- 
faces, leading  to  a  temporary  locking  of  the  joint,  and  with 
severe  pain,  owing  to  the  stretching  of  the  ligaments.  The  fixa- 
tion is  but  momentary,  since  the  foreign  body  is  readily  displaced, 
but  an  attack  of  subacute  synovitis  follows.  When  this  has  hap- 
pened several  times,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  ligaments  to 
l)ecome  relaxed,  and  for  the  joint  to  become  somewhat  loose  and 
distended.  Under  such  circumstances  the  patient  may  be  able  to 
feel  the  foreign  body  and  to  shift  its  position,  and  frequently  the 
surgeon,  owing  to  its  ready  mobility,  is  unable  to  detect  the 
intruder  as  it  slips  away  into  the  interior  of  the  joint.  From  this 
point  of  view,  the  German  term  'Gelenkmaus'  (joint  mouse),  as 
applied  to  this  affection,  is  most  happy.  The  knee-joint  is  that 
most  frequently  affected,  but  the  same  condition  occurs  in  the 
elbow  and  temporo-maxillary  articulation. 

The  Diagnosis  between  a  loose  body  and  a  displaced  semilunar 
cartilage  in  the  knee-joint  is  not  always  easy,  since  in  both  con- 
ditions painful  locking  of  the  joint  is  present.  The  fixation,  how- 
evpr,  is  but  momentary  in  the  case  of  a  loose  body,  but  may  persist 
until  reduced  in  the  latter,  whilst  a  localized  spot  of  tenderness 
may  be  detected  corresponding  to  the  site  of  the  injury  to  the 
interarticular  cartilage.  Moreover,  the  history  of  the  case  is  very 
different,  since  the  dislocation  of  a  semilunar  cartilage  is  always 
primarily  referred  to  some  twist  or  sprain  of  the  joint,  whereas 
with  a  loose  body  no  such  traumatic  influence  need  be  present. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  foreign  body.  In 
former  days  this  was  done  by  means  of  various  subcutaneous 
operations  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  here,  since  at  the 
present  time  removal  by  the  open  method  is  practised.  In  the 
knee-joint  a  vertical  incision  should  be  made,  about  2  inches  in 
length,  extending  a  little  above  and  below  the  line  of  the  articula- 
tion. It  should  be  placed  about  i  inch  from  the  patella,  on  which- 
ever side  the  loose  cartilage  presents  most  frequently,  but  prefer- 
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ably  on  the  outer.  If  possible,  it  should  always  be  fixed  by  the 
finger  in  one  of  the  lateral  pouches  of  the  joint  before  making 
the  incision.  The  capsule  and  synovial  membrane  are  opened, 
the  foreign  body  removed,  and  the  cavity  washed  out,  if  thought 
desirable,  with  a  st<  rilised  saline  solution.  The  wounds  in  the 
synovial  membrane,  capsule,  and  skin  are  then  carefully  sutured, 
and  a  drainage-tube  inserted  for  forty-eight  hours.  The  joint 
should  be  kept  at  rest  subsequently  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
an  elastic  knee-cap  worn  for  some  time. 

Neuralgic  Joints. 

In  neurotic  individuals,  especially  young  women,  a  neuralgic 
condition  of  the  joints  is  commonly  met  with,  simulating  disease 
of  the  articulation.  On  careful  examination  the  pain  is  found  to  be 
superficial,  not  increased  by  jarring  the  articular  surfaces  together, 
and  often  not  strictly  confined  to  the  joint.  The  movements 
are  apparently  limited,  but  if  the  attention  of  the  individual  is 
diverted,  or  anaesthesia  induced,  they  are  found  to  be  perfectly 
free.  There  are  no  signs  of  effusion  into  the  cavity,  and  no  starting 
pains  at  night.  Occasionally  a  similar  condition  is  met  with  in 
men,  where  there  is  no  suspicion  of  hysteria. 

The  treatment  is  constitutional  and  local.  The  former  is  directed 
towards  improving  the  general  health,  and  correcting  any  error 
in  the  uterine  functions.  The  latter  is  best  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  cold  douches  and  electricity,  although  counter-irritation  in 
the  shape  of  blisters,  or  even  the  actual  cautery,  has  an  excel- 
lent moral  effect. 

Ankylosis. 

By  ankylosis  is  meant  a  condition  of  immobility,  partial  or 
complete,  of  a  joint,  resulting  from  some  preceding  inflammation 
of  the  articular  structures. 

The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  condition  resulting  from 
extra-articular  lesions,  and  is  then  called  false  ankylosis.  Such 
may  be  either  fibrous  or  osseous,  and  is  ciue  to  cicatricial  con- 
tractions in  the  skin,  shortening  of  muscles,  or  even  to  the 
development  of  bony  tissue  within  them  (myositis  ossificans).  True 
ankylosis,  however,  always  involves  the  articular  structures,  and, 
again,  may  be  either  fibrous  or  bony. 

Fibrous  or  incomplete  ankylosis  may  result  (a)  from  thickening 
and  contraction  of  the  ligaments,  such  as  often  occurs  after  gonor- 
rhoeal  or  rheumatic  affections ;  (b)  from  the  formation  of  cord- 
or  band-like  adhesions  within  the  joint,  as  a  result  of  acute 
synovitis ;  (c)  from  erosion  of  the  cartilage  and  exposure  of  the 
bone,  from  which  granulating  surfaces  spring  up,  leading  to  dense 
fibroid  adhesions  between  them.  Some  amount  of  movement  is 
possible  in  most  of  these  cases. 

Complete  or  osseous  ankylosis  arises  from  the  union  of  either  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  opposing  surfaces  left  by  the  destruction  of 
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the  cartilage,  the  bond  of  union  being  subsequently  ossified 
(Fig.  196) ;  it  may  also  be  due  to  the  interlocking  and  fusion  of 
osteophytes,  formed  at  the  margin  of  the  bone  in  osteo-arthritis  or 
Charcot's  disease. 

The  Caiises  of  ankylosis  are  very  variable,  but  may  be  arranged 
as  follows : 

1.  Injury  to  the  articular  surfaces,  as  in  fractures  which  run 
into  a  joint. 

2.  Primary  inflammatory  lesions  of  joints,  involving  the  forma- 
tion of  fibrous  adhesions  or  the  contraction  of  ligaments,  as  in 
synovitis,  whether  traumatic,  rheu- 
matic, gouty,  gonorrhoeal,  etc.,  and 
the  early  stages  of  acute  or  tuber- 
cular arthritis. 

3.  Destruction  of  bones,  asso- 
ciated or  not  with  articular  diseases, 
as  in  Pott's  disease  of  the  spine, 
and  the  later  stag-is  of  acute  or 
tubercular  arthritis. 

4.  Nervous  affections  are  occa- 
sionally the  primary  cause  of  anky- 
losis, by  leading  to  a  chronic  form 
of  arthritis.  The  lesions  may  be 
central,  as  in  spina  bifida,  tabes 
and  syringo-myelia  ;  or  peripheral, 
as  in  neuritis,  Raynaud's  disease, 
diabetes,  leprosy,  or  division  of 
nerves. 

5.  Long  -  continued  abnormal 
pressure  of  contiguous  bones  may 
result  in  ankylosis,  as  in  lateral 
curvature  or  osteo-arthritis  of  the 
spine.  In  the  latter  affection  the 
immobility  may  be  due  either  to 
ossification  of  ligaments  or  the 
interlocking  of  osteophytes. 

The  position  in  which  ankylosis  occurs,  and  the  effects  thus  pro- 
duced differ  according  to  the  joint  affected. 

In  the  sJwulder  there  is  but  little  displacement,  and  the  existence 
of  immobility  is  of  comparatively  little  importance,  owing  to  the 
free  movements  of  the  scapula  and  clavicle.  The  elbow-Joint  is 
very  commonly  ankylosed  on  account  of  its  exposed  position,  and 
the  frequency  of  fracture-dislocations  in  its  neighbourhood.  The 
formation  of  callus,  and  the  adhesions  likely  to  form  within  the 
joint  in  these  cases,  readily  explain  its  frequency.  The  most 
favourable  position  for  ankylosis  to  occur  in  is  when  the  arm  is 
flexed  to  a  little  more  than  a  right  angle,  with  the  hand  midway 
between  pronation  and  supination.     By  this  means  access  to  the 


Fig.    196.  —  Ankylosis    of    Hip- 
joint  IN  Good  Position  after 
.  Early  Hip  Disease.    (Howard 
Marsh.) 
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mouth  is  possible,  and  the  patient  can  use  his  hand  for  feeding 
purposes.  The  wrist  is  most  commonly  fixed  as  a  result  of  gonor- 
rhoeal  or  rheumatic  synovitis.  In  the  hip-joint  (Fig.  196)  much 
depends  upon  the  treatment  as  to  whether  the  ankylosis  takes 
place  in  a  good  or  bad  position.  In  neglected  cases  the  thigh 
may  be  fixed  in  a  position  of  adduction  and  internal  rotation, 
crossing  in  front  of  the  other  leg.  A  few  cases  are  011  record  in 
which  a  scissor-like  deformity  has  resulted  from  inflammation  of  botli 
hip-joints :  progression  is  accomplished  with  difficulty,  the  body 
twisting  at  each  step,  and  crutches  are  often  needed.  In  the 
knee-joint  ankylosis  in  an  absolutely  straight  position  of  the  limb 
should  not  be  aimed  at,  since  slight  flexion  renders  the  leg  more 
useful  both  in  walking,  mounting  stairs,  and  sitting  down.  In 
the  ankle-joint,  unless  the  foot  is  at  right  angles  to  the  leg,  con- 
sidarable  trouble  may  arise  from  the  immobility  of  the  joint. 

Treatment. — Fibrous  ankylosis  may  be  treated  by  forcible, 
though  judicious,  manipulation  of  the  limb  under  an  anaesthetic, 
thereby  rupturing  adhesions ,  the  limb  is  kept  at  rest  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  massage  and  passive  movements  are  employed.  If 
massive  adhesions  are  present,  but  little  good  as  regards  mobility 
results  from  such  itreatment,  since,  even  if  ruptured  by  the 
manipulations,  they  are  almost  certain  to  reunite ;  in  tubercular 
cases  it  is  unwise  to  attempt  this  for  fear  of  restarting  or  diffusing 
the  disease.  For  osseous  ankylosis  various  operative  measures  may 
be  employed,  with  a  view  either  to  merely  correct  the  deformity, 
or  in  other  cases  to  restore  movement  to  the  part.  At  the  shoulder, 
wrist,  and  ankle  nothing  need  be  undertaken  unless  obvious  and 
troublesome  deformity  is  present.  At  the  elbow  excision  may  be 
beneficially  employed,  and  with  every  prospect  of  gaining  a 
moveable  joint.  If,  however,  ankylosis  is  present  in  a  child,  the 
operation  should  be  deferred  until  growth  has  come  to  an  end. 
Ankylosis  of  the  knee  in  a  false  position  needs  osteotomy,  or  the 
resection  of  a  wedge-shaped  portion  of  bone,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
rigid  and  useful  limb.    ^ 

Ankylosis  of  the  hip-joint  in  a  bad  position  is  best  treated  by 
dividing  the  neck  or  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur. 
Several  operations  have  been  devised  for  this  purpose  :  i .  Adams' 
subcutaneous  osteotomy  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  consists  in  passing 
a  sharp-pointed  bistoury  down  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cervix 
femoris,  from  a  point  midway  between  the  trochanter  and  the 
anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium.  A  track  is  thus  made, 
allowing  the  introduction  of  an  Adams'  osteotomy  saw,  by  means 
of  which  the  neck  of  the  femur  is  divided  subcutaneously.  The 
limb  is  put  up  in  a  straight  position,  and  the  bone  allowed  to 
reunite.  ,2.  The  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  an  open  method, 
making  the  same  incision  as  in  the  anterior  operation  for  excising 
the  joint  (p.  603).  3.  Sayre  has  attempted  to  form  a  moveable 
joint  by  dividing  the  femur  by  a  chain  saw  between  the  greater 
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and  lesser  trochanters,  and  removing  a  segment  of  bone.  It  is  very 
unlikely  to  prove  successful.  4.  Gant  has  suggested  division  below 
the  lesser  trochanter.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  cutting 
down  on  the  bone  from  the  outer  side  and  chiselling  it  across. 

As  to  the  operation  to  select  in  any  particular  case,  the  surgeon's 
choice  must  be  guided  by  the  condition  of  affairs  present.  Some- 
times the  neck  of  the  femur  is  stuntad,  and  has  practically  dis- 
appeared ;  in  other  cases  it  is  much  thickened,  and  forms  a  large 
bony  mass  passing  from  the  trochanter  to  the  ilium,  and  possibly 
containing  encapsuled  foci  of  tubercular  material.  In  both  these 
conditions  subtrochanteric  osteotomy  must  be  undertaken,  and  it 
is  not  unusual  to  find  that  the  adductor  muscles  are  contracted, 
and  will  require  section  before  the  limb  can  be  satisfactorily 
straightened.  Division  of  the  cervix  can  only  be  recommended 
when  that  structure  is  of  normal  length  and  size. 

Hip-joint  Disease. 

Although  the  term  '  hip-joint  disease  '  is  usually  applied  to  a 
tubercular  arthritis,  it  is  not  the  only  affection  involving  this 
articulation.  Simple  synovitis  occurs  in  the  course  of  rheumatic, 
gonorrhoeal,  or  pysemic  affections.  Acute  arthritis  is^SlSO'TRet 
with  secondary  to  an  acute  infective  osteomyelitis  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  femur,  and  is  evidenced  by  all  the  ordinary  signs  of 
that  affection,  separation  and  necrosis  of  the  upper  epiphysis 
being  a  frequent  result.  Osteo-arthritis  is  not  uncommon  (p.  583), 
whilst  Charcot's  disease  may  also  occur ;  but  none  of  these  call 
for  special  mention  here. 

Tubercular  Disease  of  the  Hip  (syn. :  Morbus  Coxee,  Tubercular 
Coxitis,  Coxalgia)  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  same  disease  as  it 
affects  other  joints,  and  hence  no  detailed  notice  of  the  pathological 
anatomy  need  be  entered  in.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  may 
originate  in  the  synovial  mei.iorane  or  bone,  and  in  the  latter 
commenceT^nost  commonly  on  tGe^stiatTsTdfe  of  the  epiphyseal 
cartilage  of  the  caput  femoris  (Fig.  197),  or  beneath  the  articular 
cartilage.  Very  rarely  the  disease  becomes  circumscribed  in  the 
neck  of  the  bone,  forming  a  chronic  abscess,  a  condition  the 
diagnosis  of  which  is  exceedingly  difficult.  The  pus  may  in 
fortunate  cases  be  reached  and  evacuated  by  trephining  the  neck 
of  the  bone  through  the  trochanter  major.  More  usually  the 
disease  spreads  to  the  under  side  of  the  neck,  and  thus  involves 
the  synovial  membrane,  which  passes  into  a  state  of  pulpy 
degeneration.  The  substance  of  the  epiphysis  is  also  invaded, 
and  caries  of  the  head  is  thereby  produced,  together  with  necrosis 
or  ulceration  of  the  cartilage.  The  acetabulum  undergoes  similar 
changes  ;  from  the  contact  and  backward  pressure  of  the  diseased 
head  the  posterior  acetabular  margin  is  absorbed  and  the  cavity 
extended,  whilst  at  the  same  time  a  new  rim  of  bone  forms  beneath 
the  adjacent  periosteum  at  a  slightly  higher  level,  thus  giving  rise 
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to  what  is  known  as  a  '  travelling  acetabulum.'  In  this  the  cavity 
is  increased  both  in  size  and  depth,  travelling  backwards  and  up- 
wards with  the  head  of  the  bone  towards  the  dorsum  iln.  Other 
factors  assisting  in  the  displacement  of  the  head  of  the  bone  are  ; 
the  tonic  action  of  the  muscles,  keeping  the  limb  in  a  position  of 
flexion,  adduction,  and  inversion,  thereby  causing  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  head  to  project  out  of  the  cavity ;  and  the  early 
softening  and  destruction  of  the  posterior  ligaments,  which  arc- 
much  thinner  than  those  in  front  of  the  joint.  Occasionally  a 
mass  of  protuberant  granulations  sprouts  up  from  the  centre  of 
the  cavity,  and  may  also  assist  in  this  process.  When  the 
acetabulum  becomes  perforated,  a  tubercular  abscess  forms 
within  the  pelvis.     The  adjacent  pelvic  bones  may  either  become 


Fic.  197.— Tubercular  Disease  of  the  Head  and  Neck  ok  the  Femur, 
SHOWING  Sequestra  in  an  Abscess  Cavity,  and  Communication  on 
THE  Under  Side  of  the  Neck  with  the  Joint.     (Tillmanns.) 

The  cartilage  has  been  entirely  removed  from  the  articular  surface,  and  the 
continuous  black  line  indicates  the  amount  of  bone  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  remove. 

thickened  by  the  deposit  of  osteophytes,  or  carious  ;  if  sepsis  is 
present,  necrosis  may  also  supervene. 

Clinical  History.— The  patient,  usually  a  child,  is  observed  to 
limp,  and  may  complain  of  pain  either  in  the  hip  or  knee,  the 
latter  being  due  to  the  fact  that  both  joints  are  supplied  by  the 
same  nerves,  viz.,  the  anterior  crural,  sciatic,  and  obturator 
trunks.  There  may  be  some  history  of  injury,  but  not  necessarily. 
On  examining  the  limb  in  the  early  stage,  it  is  usually  found  to  be 
apparently  lengthened,  whilst  the  thigh  is  slightly  wasted.  The  nates 
are  flattened,  and  the  gluteal  fold  lost,  conditions  partly  due  to 
atrophy  of  the  muscles,  partly  to  the  flexion  of  the  limb.  The 
joint  is  more  or  less  rigid,  and  pain  is  produced  on  attempts  to 
move  it,  or  on  jarring  the  limb,  as  by  striking  the  heel  or  tro- 
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chanter.  The  position  assumed  in  this  early  stage  is  one  of  slight 
and  increasing  flexion,  abduction,  and  eversion  (Fig.  iy8.  A),  the 
reason  for  this  being  that  thereby  the  ligaments  are  most  relaxed, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  joint  is  at  its  greatest.  The  latter  point 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the  healthy  cadaver  by  inserting  the 
iioz/le  of  a  syringe  into  the  joint  through  the  acetabulum,  and 
forcibly  injecting  fluid,  when  this  position  is  at  once  assumed. 
The  flexion  and  abduction,  however,  are  not  always  evident,  since 
the  flexion  can  be  masked  by  lordosis  of  the  spine  (Fig.  igg),  and 
the  abduction  by  the  pelvis  being  tilted  down  on  the  affected  side, 
producing  thereby  apparent  lengthening  of  the  diseased  limb  and 
lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  with  its  lumbar  convexity  towards 
the  affected  side  (Fig.  ig8,  B).     The  sound  limb  being  brought 
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Fig.  198.— Diagram  to  Illustrate  the  Positions  assumed  by  the  Limh 
IN  the  Early  and  Late  Stages  of  Hip  Disease. 

A  represents  the  position  of  abduction  taken  by  the  right  limb  in  the  early  stage 
of  hip  disease,  and  B,  Nature's  method  of  masking  this  by  tilting  the  pelvis 
down  on  the  affected  side,  whilst  the  other  limb  is  adducted  ;  the  effect  of 
this  on  the  spine,  m  causing  a  lateral  deflection,  is  also  indicated.  C  shows 
the  same  thing  in  the  later  stage,  when  adduction  is  present,  and  the  pelvis  is 
tilted  upwardson  the  affected  side,  thus  producing  apparent  shortening  (D). 

into  a  position  of  adduction,  the  parallelism  of  the  limbs  is  main- 
tained. The  flexion  can  be  demonstrated  by  any  method  which 
obliterates  the  lumbar  curve  of  the  spine,  as  by  fully  bending  up 
the  sound  limb  on  the  abdomen,  the  affected  thigh  rising  at  once 
from  the  bed  and  forming  an  angle  which  indicates  the  amount  of 
flexion.  The  abduction  is  demonstrated  by  laying  a  rod  across 
the  two  anterior  superior  spines,  and  placing  another  at  right 
angles  to  its  centre.  This  will  not  correspond  with  the  line  of  the 
body,  or  of  the  limb,  but  makes  an  angle  with  it.  The  eversion 
cannot  be  masked.  The  rigidity  is  easily  demonstrable  in  that  all 
movements  of  the  hip-joint  are  greatly  limited  ;  thus  if  an  attempt 
IS  made  to  bend  the  affected  limb  on  the  abdomen,  the  correspond- 
ing side  of  the  pelvis  will  be  drawn  up  with  it  from  the  bed. 
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As  the  disease  progresses,  and  the  bones  become  more  exten- 
sivel  affected,  the  pain  increases,  with  nocturnal  startmgs  whilst 
•ibscesses  form,  and  a  certain  amount  of  fever  and  cons  itutional 
diSvXnce  is  caused  thereby.  The  position  of  the  hmb  also 
chanjres  ;  for  although  the  flexion  is  mamtamed  and  even  in- 
creased,  adduction  and  inversion  are  now  associated  with  i  . 
The  pelvis  is  tilted  up  on  the  affected  side  (Fig.  198,  C  and  D), 
causing  apparent  shortening,  lateral  curvature  with  a  lumbar  con- 
vexity to  the  sound  side,  and  abduction  of  the  healthy  limb. 
No  satisfactory  cause  of  this  position  is  given,  but  it  is  usually 
stated  to  be  due  to  the  yielding  of  the  posterior  and  outer  part 


\i 


Fig.  199- Position  of  the  Limb  in  the  Later  Stages  of  Hip  Diseask 

A  shows  more  especially  the  adduction  and  inversion  ;  B,  the  flexion  and 

compensatory  lordosis. 

to  the  capsule,  together  with  infiltration  and  weakening  of  the 
small  external  rotator  muscles,  allowing  the  adductors  and  in- 
ternal rotators  unopposed  play.  When  an  abscess  has  formed 
the  most  usual  situation  for  it  to  point  is  a  little  in  front  of  and 
internal  to  the  great  trochanter,  close  to  the  msertion  ot  the 
tensor  fascia;  femoris.  It  may  reach  that  spot  either  from  an 
onenincr  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  capsule,  coming  thus  along 
the  line  of  least  resistance  to  the  surface,  or  it  may  burrow  trom 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  capsule  along  the  rotator  muscles  and 
superior  gluteal  nerve.  Less  frequently  abscesses  may  pass 
directly  backwards   to   open  in  the  gluteal  region,   or  forwards 
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along  the  pubo-femoral  ligament,  pointing  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
femoral  vessels  below  Foupart's  ligament.  As  a  rare  complica- 
tion, the  tubercular  process  may  extend  to  the  bursa  under  the 
psoas  tendon,  which  usually  communicates  with  the  joint,  leading 
to  the  formation  of  an  abscess  in  tl.i  lower  part  of  Scarpa's 
triangle,  and  in  a  case  recently  under  treatment  a  typical  psoas 
abscess  resulted  from  an  extension  upwards  within  the  sheath  of 
the  muscle  of  a  tubercular  infection  of  this  bursa.  An  intrapelvic 
abscess  following  perforation  or  disease  of  the  acetabulum  may 
either  burrow  upwards,  and  come  to  the  surface  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  vessels  above  Poupart's  ligament  ;  or  it  may  gravitate 
downwards,  and  burst  in  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  close  to  the  tuber 
ischii. 

The  final  stage  of  the  disease  is  one  of  yeal  shortening  (Fig.  igcj), 
due  to  erosion  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  its  displacement  back- 
wards upon  the  dorsum  ilii.  The  position  assumed  is  one  of 
increased  flexion,  adduction,  and  inversion;  whilst  if  septic 
sinuses  persist,  hectic  fever  and  amyloid  changes  in  the  viscera 
are  likely  to  follow. 

At  any  stage  cure  by  ankylosis  may  be  obtained  ;  but  unless 
the  abnormal  position  has  been  corrected  by  extension,  consider- 
able deformity  may  ensue. 

The  Diagnosis  of  hip  disease  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable difficulty  to  some,  if  we  may  argue  from  the  mistakes 
which  so  commonly  occur.  The  pain  in  the  knee  present  in  the 
early  stages  leads  to  its  frequently  being  mistaken  for  disease 
of  that  articulation.  A  very  slight  amount  of  care  in  the  ex- 
amination should  prevent  such  an  error.  From  disease  of  the 
opposite  hip,  it  is  recognised  by  the  relative  mobility  of  the  thigh 
on  the  two  sides.  The  diagnosis  from  sacro-iliac  disease  is 
given  at  p.  598.  It  may  also  be  confounded  with  spinal  mis- 
chief,  if  a  psoas  abscess  points  at  any  of  the  ordinary  situations 
in  which  sinuses  form  in  connection  with  the  hip-joint.  The 
presence  of  spinal  deformity  and  the  ability  to  perform  the  test 
movement  for  hip  disease  should  readily  enable  the  surgeon  to 
make  a  correct  diagnosis,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
two  conditions  not  unfrequently  co-exist.  If  the  limb  can  be  put 
into  what  is  known  as  the  tailor's  position— that  is,  flexion  to  a 
right  angle  with  marked  abduction  and  eversion— one  may  be 
certain  that  hip  disease  is  not  present. 

An  encapsuled  abscess  in  the  neck  of  the  femur  is  a  condition  which 
it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  from  true  hip  disease.  The  usual 
pain  may  be  complained  of,  and  it  may  be  increased  by  pressure 
over  the  neck,  or  by  jarring  the  trochanter  ;  but  if  the  limb  is 
manipulated  gently,  it  may  be  proved  that  the  movements  of  the 
joint  are  not  really  impaired. 

The  Prognosis  of  hip  disease,  if  the  condition  is  properly  treated, 
IS  by  no  means  unfavourable.     Of  course,  the  patient  is  liable  to 
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develop  acute  tuberculosis  or  tubercular  disease  elsewhere ;  or,  if 
abscesses  are  allowed  to  become  septic,  serious  complications  - 
such  as  pya-mia,  sapraimia,  hectic  and  amyloid  disease— may 
ensue.  Apart  from  these,  however,  no  serious  conseiiuences 
affecting  life  need  be  feared,  although  the  usefulness  of  the  limb 
may  be  seriously  crippled  from  shortening  or  ankylosis,  especially 
if  it  occur  in  a  defective  position. 

The  Treatment  of  hip  disease  must  be  conducted  along  the  same 
lines  as  for  tubercular  disease  elsewhere.  In  the  early  stages  the 
limb  is  kept  at  rest  by  the  application  of  a  Liston's  long  splint,  or  it 
may  be  placed  between  sandbags,  and  a  weight  and  pulley  attached. 

By  this  means  not  only  is  rest  assured, 
but    deformity   is   prevented.      If   the 
amount    of   flexion  is  but  slight,   the 
limb  may  be  allowed  to  rest   on  the 
bed    in    the    horizontal    posture  ;    this 
will  possibly  lead  to  some  compensa- 
tory   lordosis,    but    as    the    muscular 
spasm    relaxes,   the  curvature   of  the 
spine  disappears.     When,  however,  a 
considerable  degree  of  flexion  is  pre- 
sent, extension   must   be  made  along 
the  axis  of  the  flexed  limb,  which  is 
supported  on  pillows.    It  will  be  found 
that    after    a    few    days    the    flexion 
diminishes,   and    the    limb    will    then 
gradually  assume  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion.    Should  this  precaution  not   be 
adopted,  the  extension  merely  leads  to 
lordosis,  and  the  pain  from  intra-arti- 
cular  tension  is  increased  thereby.  The 
general  health  of  the  patient  must  at 
the   same   time    be   attended    to,    and 
cod-liver  oil  and  syrup  of  the  iodide  of 
iron  may  be  administered  with  benefit. 
When  the  more  urgent  symptoms  have 
disappeared,    a    Thomas's    hip  -  splint 
should   be   applied,   so   as   to   enable   the  patient   to  get   about 
(Fig.  200).     This  consists  of  a  flat  rod  of  malleable  iron,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  extending  from  the  axilla  to  below  the 
knee ;  it  is  shaped  so  as  to  fit  the  varying  curves  of  the  body,  and 
cross-pieces  embrace  the  trunk  at  the  level  of  the  nipples,  as  also 
the  thigh  and  the  calf;  it  is  firmly  bandaged  to  the  body  and 
limb.    A  patten  is  placed  under  the  boot  of  the  sound  leg,  and  the 
patient  allowed  to  get  about  on  crutches.     This  apparatus  should 
be  worn  for  six  months  after  all  signs  of  active  disease  have  disap- 
peared.    It  may  also  be  employed  in  the  earlier  and  more  painful 
stages  if  it  is  at  first  bent  so  as  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  flexed 


Fig. 


200. — Thomas's  Hip- 
splint  APPLIED. 
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position  of  the  limb  ;  as  the  effect  of  the  rest  becomes  evident  in 
the  (liinituition  of  muscular  spasm,  the  splint  can  gradually  be 
straightened  out,  so  that  at  lenf,'th  the  limb  is  fully  extended. 

When  abscesses  form,  they  may  be  opened  antiseptically  and 
drained,  or  tapped  and  injected  with  iodoform,  the  former  precau- 
tions as  to  rest  and  constitutional  treatment  beinj^  still  main- 
tained ;  but  fre(iuently  more  extensive  operative  treatment — such 
as  excision  of  the  head  by  the  anterior  method  (p.  603) — is  under- 
taken in  the  early  sta^KS  so  as  to  cut  short  the  disease,  especially 
when  prolonged  treatment  is  undesirable,  as  omongst  the  poor,  or 
when  the  general  health  and  constitutional  powers  are  defective. 

In  the  later  slaf^'es,  and  especially  where  sinuses  have  formed  in 
the  gluteal  region  or  behind  the  trochnnter ,  excision  by  the  posterior 
method  (p.  603)  may  be  preferable;  this  is  an  easy  matter  when 
the  head  is  eroded  and  displaced,  but  may  be  one  of  some  diffi- 
culty if  the  head  is  still  in  the  acetabulum.  The  sinuses  should, 
if  possible,  be  included  in  the  incision,  but  under  any  circum- 
stances must  be  opened  up  and  scraped.  When  the  acetabulum 
is  extensively  implicated,  the  disease  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
dealt  with  by  removing  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  the  posterior 
method  affords  the  best  means  of  subsecjuent  drainage  ;  of  course 
tliis  presumes  that  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  has 
not  been  seriously  undermined,  and  that  there  is  a  good  pros- 
pect of  gaining  a  useful  limb.  Otherwise  amputation  through  the 
hip-joint  is  re(iuired,  especially  when  the  mischief  has  extended 
into  the  pelvis,  or  when,  after  excision,  a  weak,  flail-like  limb 
results  or  osteo-myelitis  supervenes.  It  is  also  needed  when  after 
excision  sinuses  persist  and  lead  down  into  the  acetabular  cavity, 
from  which  there  is  a  plentiful  secretion  of  pus,  and  over  the 
entrance  to  which  the  upper  end  of  the  femur  is  drawn,  thereby 
olistructing  the  evacuation  of  the  discharge,  and  rendering  dressing 
both  difficult  and  painful.  The  operation  often  gives  most  excellent 
results,  the  patient's  condition  rapidly  improving.  Removal  by 
the  anterior  racket  method  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient. 

Disease  of  the  Sacro-iliac  Joint. 

Tubercular  disease  of  this  joint  is  most  commonly  met  with  in 
adults,  and  is  rarely  seen  in  children.  It  may  commence  in  the 
synovial  membrane,  but  is  most  freijuently  the  result  of  mischief 
starting  in  the  pelvic  bones,  especially  the  ilium.  The  Pathological 
Anatomy  calls  for  no  reference  here,  inasmuch  as  it  follows  the 
ordinary  course  of  tubercular  disease. 

The  Olinical  Signs  consist  of  pain  and  a  sense  of  weakness  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  back,  increased  by  standing,  walking,  or 
any  actions — such  as  coughing,  sneezing,  and  the  like — which  call 
the  flat  abdominal  muscles  into  sudden  action  and  drag  on  the 
ilium.  It  is  of  a  very  unpleasant  character,  a  sensation  as  if  the 
pelvis  were  coming  to  pieces  being  experienced  by  the  unfortunate 
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individual.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lumbo-sacral  cord  passes 
in  front  of  the  articuhition,  pain  is  often  referred  to  the  gluteal 
region.  Movements  of  the  leg  cause  pain  if  the  pelvis  is  not 
supported,  hut  can  be  freely  performed  if  the  pehis  is  steadied. 
Compression  of  the  innominate  bones,  or  forcible  separation  of 
them,  is  the  means  of  most  effectually  demonstrating  the  existence 
and  situation  of  the  pain.  The  patient  is  unable  to  stand  or  to 
put  any  weight  on  the  affected  limb,  and  hence  limps  during  walk- 
ing, allowing  his  body  to  lean  forwards,  and  making  use  of  a  stick. 
There  is  apparent  lengthening  on  the  affected  side,  but  on 
measurement  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  to  the  internal 
malleolus  the  limb  is  found  to  be  of  the  same  length  as  its  fellow. 
This  appearance  IS  due  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  innominate  bone 
is  tilted  downwards  and  forwards,  so  that  the  anterior  superior 
spine  is  at  a  lower  level  and  more  prominent  than  that  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  region  of  the  synchondrosis  may  be  swollen, 
puffy,  and  tender  ;  whilst  after  a  time  abscesses  form,  which  may 
point  either  immediately  over  the  articulation,  oi-  may  burrow 
upwards  into  the  lumbar  region,  or  forwards  into  the  groin,  or 
downwards  into  the  pelvis  opening  in  the  ischio-rectal  fossa. 
The  latter  is  a  most  serious  complication,  since  it  necessarily 
introduces  the  septic  element. 

The  Diagnosis  needs  to  be  made  from  sciatica,  hip  disease,  and 
spinal  disease.  Sciatica  is  known  by  the  character  of  the  pain, 
which  shoots  down  the  back  of  the  thigh  in  the  course  of  the 
great  sciatic  nerve,  which  may  be  distinctly  tender  on  pressure. 
There  is  no  apparent  elongation  of  the  limb,  and  compression  of 
the  pelvic  crests  is  painless.  From  affections  of  the  hip-joint, 
sacro-iliac  disep.se  is  recognised  by  the  fact  that,  if  the  pelvis  is 
supported,  the  f  high  may  be  moved  in  all  directions  without  great 
discomfort ;  whilst  compression  of  the  pelvis  in  hip  disease  causes 
no  pain.  Moreover,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  hip  disease,  there 
is  apparent  or  real  shortening,  a  condition  never  noticed  in  the 
sacro-iliac  affection.  From  spinal  disease,  the  diagnosis  should  not 
be  difficult  if  a  careful  physical  examination  of  the  spine  and  pelvis 
is  made. 

The  Prognosis  of  sacro-iliac  disease,  though  usually  stated  to 
be  unfavourable,  is  not  necessarily  so  if  asepsis  is  maintained ;  it 
is  the  admission  of  the  septic  element  that  constitutes  the  main 
danger. 

Treatment  in  the  early  stages  consists  in  absolute  rest,  with 
the  application  of  a  pelvic  support,  and  attention  to  the  gene  al 
health,  combined  possibly  with  local  counter-irritation.  When 
abscesses  form,  they  should  be  freely  opened,  and  if  diseased  bone 
can  be  felt  with  a  probe,  it  should  be  scraped  or  cut  away,  and 
the  parts  purified  with  pure  carbolic  acid.  Occasionally  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  the  posterior  part  of  the  iliac  crest  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  posterior  superior  spine  in  order  to  gain 
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access  to  the  diseased  area  ;  this  may  bt  accomplished  by  the 
chisel  or  trephine  through  a  vertical  incision,  and  we  have  had  a 
number  of  excellent  results  demonstrating  the  value  of  this  pro- 
ceeding. 

Excision  of  Joints. 
The  excision  of  joints  is  a  proceeding  which,  though  formerly 
undertaken  in  a  few  isolated  instances  for  compound  fractures 
and  dislocations,  has  only  during  the  past  fifty  years  been  estab- 
lished on  a  scientific  basis,  or  utilized  to  any  great  extent.  The 
late  Sir  William  Fergusson  was  one  of  the  chief  pioneers  in  this 
branch  of  operative  surgery,  and  to  his  skill  and  insight  we  owe 
much  of  what  has  thus  ')een  gained.  Since  the  introduction  of 
antisepsis,  however,  the  operations  have  been  still  further  elabo- 
rated, and  excision  is  now  undertaken  for  many  conditions  that 
formerly  would  not  have  been  so  treated.  The  chief  articular 
lesions  for  which  excision,  partial  or  complete,  is  now  recom- 
mended are  as  follow  :  i.  For  compound  dislocations  or  fracture 
dislocations ;  2.  For  various  forms  of  simple  or  comminuted 
fracture  in  the  neighbourhood  of  joints  where  ankylosis  is  likely 
to  follow,  and  either  interfere  seriously  with  the  utility  of  the 
joint  or  fix  it  in  a  bad  position  ;  the  shoulder  and  elbow  are  the 
joints  most  frequently  dealt  with  in  this  way  ;  3.  For  some  forms 
of  congenital  or  old-standing  dislocation  which  cannot  be  other- 
wise dealt  with ;  4.  In  the  later  stages  of  acute  arthritis,  where 
the  ends  of  the  bones  are  carious,  the  joint  disorganized,  and 
chronic  suppuration  is  present  ;  5.  In  tubercular  arthritis,  where 
palliative  treatment  has  failed  to  cut  short  the  disease,  or  where 
disorganization  of  the  joint  has  occurred  with  erosion  of  the  ends 
of  the  bones  ;  6.  For  ankylosis  of  certain  joints,  consecutive  to 
arthritis,  either  acute,  tubercular,  or  syphilitic,  especially  if  in  a 
bad  position  ;  7.  For  osteo-arthritis  in  special  regions. 

The  results  to  be  attained  necessarily  vary  in  the  different  joints, 
and  according  to  the  particular  causes.  Sometimes  ankylosis  in 
a  good  position  is  all  that  can  be  expected,  in  otheio  a  freely 
moveable  pseudarthrosis ;  in  some  cases  the  removal  of  certain 
diseased  tissues  is  the  primary  object  of  the  operation,  whilst  in 
others  no  disease  is  present.  All  these  varying  conditions  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the  nature  of  any 
excision,  as  by  them  the  exact  steps  of  the  procedure  are  modified. 
Professor  Oilier  of  Lyons  deserves  special  and  honourable 
mention  in  this  connection,  in  that  he  has  emphasized  and  estab- 
lished the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  subperiosteal  resections  in 
certain  cases.  Necessarily,  every  excision  must  lead  to  consider- 
able interference  with  the  peri-articular  structures ;  muscles  and 
tendons  have  to  be  detached  from  their  insertions,  and  portions 
of  the  bones  removed.  If,  however,  the  periosteum  is  raised, 
together  with  the  attached  muscles  and  tendons,  prior  to  sawing 
or  cutting  the  bones  away,  a  more  satisfactory  reproduction  of  the 
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articular  structures  follows,  and  the  movements  of  the  joint  suffer 
less  interference  than  if  one  cuts  away  the  periosteal  envelope 
with  the  bone.  Of  course,  where  the  periosteum  is  invaded  with 
tubercular  deposit,  this  should  not  be  attempted,  whilst  in  some 
joints — such  as  the  elbow — there  is  no  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  it,  since  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  too  great  a  formation 
of  bone,  and  this  would  possibly  be  exaggerated  by  a  subperiosteal 
resection.  It  is  rather  in  the  operations  undertaken  for  traumatic 
lesions  that  this  plan  is  to  be  recommended. 

In  a  small  text-book  like  this,  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  all 
the  modifications  that  liave  been  suggested  for  the  excision  of 


Fig,  201. — Incision  for  Excision  of  Shoulder. 

the  different  joints  and  bones,  and  therefore  we  shall  limit  our- 
selves to  a  description  of  the  methods  most  commonly  adopted, 
and  must  refer  students  to  special  works  on  Operative  Surgery 
for  further  details. 

Shoulder-joint. — Excision  of  the  shoulder-joint  may  be  needed  for  tubercular 
disease,  the  later  stages  of  acute  arthritis,  occasionally  for  osteo-arthritis  if  the 
disease  is  limited  to  this  articulation,  for  compound  or  comminuted  fractures, 
and  possibly  for  simple  fractures  of  the  anatomical  neck  when  associated  with 
dislocation  of  the  small  detached  head  of  the  bone.  In  old  unreduced  dis- 
locations where  passive  movement  is  impracticable,  and  there  is  little  hope  of 
improvement,  excision  may  give  excellent  results. 

"fr,-!t!"n— The  patient  lies  on  the  back,  the  shoulder  projecting  somewhat 
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Fig.  202.  —  Incision 
FOR  Excision  of 
Elbow. 


over  the  edge  of  the  table,  and  with  a  sandbag  beneath  the  scapula  to  steady 
it.  The  arm  being  slightly  rotated  inwards,  an  incision  is  made  from  a  point 
midway  between  the  coracoid  process  and  the  acromion,  extending  downwards 
and  outwards  for  3  or  4  inches  through  the  fibres  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  and 
reaching  to  the  bone  (Fig.  201).  It  is  better  to  incise  the  deltoid  than  to  pass 
between  it  and  the  pectoralis  major,  the  cephalic  vein  and  accompanying 
artery  being  thus  uninjured.  The  wound  is  thoroughly  opened  up  by  means 
nf  retractors,  and  the  bicipital  groove  looked  for  ;  an  incision  is. made  along 
the  outer  border  of  this,  and  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps,  if  still  present, 
turned  out,  and  held  to  the  inner  side  by  a  blunt  hook.  A  twig  of  the  anterior 
circumflex  artery  will  here  be  divided,  and  need  a  ligature.  The  arm  is  now 
thoroughly  everted,  and  the  tendon  of  the  subscapularis  and  the  anterior  part 
of  the  capsule,  with  which  it  is  incorporated,  freely 
divided ;  where  practicable,  the  attachments  of  the 
muscle  to  the  bone  should  be  separated  subperiosteally, 
a  proceeding  presenting  no  difficultv  where  inflam- 
mation has  previously  existed.  The  arm  is  now  inverted 
and  held  downwards  by  the  side  of  the  table,  so  as  to 
bring  the  great  tuberosity  into  view ;  the  muscles 
attached  to  this  process  are  dealt  with  in  a  similar  way, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  capsule  freely  opened.  The 
head  of  the  bone  can  be  readily  protruded  into  the 
wound,  and  removed  by  the  saw.  It  will  often  suffice 
to  apply  the  saw  obliquely  through  the  substance  of  the 
tuberosity  ;  this  is  to  be  preferred  to  removal  of  the 
whole  tuberosity  by  a  horizontal  incision  at  a  lower 
level.  The  synovial  membrane  and  glenoid  cavity  are 
dealt  with  as  circumstances  may  dictate,  and  it  is  often 
advisable    to   make    a    counter  -  opening   through    the 

posterior  axillary  fold  for  the  insertion  of  a  drainage-tube  ;  the  anterior  wound 
can  then  be  entirely  closed.  In  applying  the  dressing,  care  must  be  taken  to 
put  a  good  pad  in  the  axilla,  so  as  to  keep  the  arm  from  being  drawn  forcibly 
inwards  by  the  muscles  attached  to  the  bicipital  groove.  There  is  no  need  to 
commence  passive  movements  before  the  end  of  the  first  week.  F"ibrous  union 
usually  results,  and  the  movements  of  the  shoulder  are  generally  very  good. 

Excision  of  the  Elbow  may  be  required  for  simple  or  compound  fracture-dis- 
location, or  for  subsequent  ankylosis — especially  if  the  limb  is  in  a  bad  position 
-  for  tubercular  arthritis,  and  possibly  in  the  later  stages  of  acute  arthritis. 
The  best  plan  of  operating  is  as  follows  :  A  single  longitudinal  incision, 
5  inches  in  length  (Fig.  202),  is  made  in  the  middle  line  of  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  joint,  extending  for  equal  distances  above  and  below  the  tip  of 
the  olecranon,  and  a  little  to  the  inner  side.  The  limb  may  be  held  across  the 
patient's  body,  the  surgeon  standing  on  the  sound  side;  or  some  prefer  to  stand 
on  the  affected  side.  The  incision  extends  through  the  substance  of  the  triceps 
down  to  the  bone.  The  tendon  of  the  triceps  is  then  separated  from  its  attach- 
ments to  the  olecranon,  care  being  taken  to  maintain  some  continuity  of  the 
muscle  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm.  The  origin  of  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris  is  also  divided,  and  the  hollow  between  the  olecranon  and  the  internal 
condyle  cleared,  the  knife  being  kept  close  to  the  bone,  and  the  soft  parts 
retracted  by  a  vigorous  use  of  the  thumb-nail.  By  this  means  the  ulnar 
nerve  will  escape  injury,  and,  indeed,  is  often  not  seen  at  all.  The  internal  lateral 
lif,'ament  should  be  divided,  and  part  of  the  common  origin  of  the  fle.Kors. 
The  outer  half  of  the  joint  is  then  dealt  with  in  a  similar  way,  the  anconeus 
being  divided  close  to  its  insertion  to  the  ulna,  the  continuity  of  the  triceps 
with  the  deep  fascia  covering  it  being  also  maintained.  The  origin  of  the 
extensor  muscles  is  separated  from  the  bone,  and  the  external  lateral  ligament 
severed,  The  joint  can  nc  He  freely  opened  by  dividing  any  of  the  fibres  of 
the  piwierior  ligament  which  remain  intact.  The  ends  of  the  bones  thus 
freed  are  protruded  from  tiie  wountl.  and  the  olecranon,  together  with  the 
upper  articular  surface  of  the  coronoid  process  and  the  head  of  the  radius,  are 
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sawn  off,  care  being  taken  to  draw  aside  and  protect  the  soft  parts  by 
retractors,  especially  those  covering  the  ulnar  nerve ;  the  lower  end  of  the 
humerus  is  now  thoroughly  cleared,  and  the  articular  surface  removed,  whilst 
the  synovial  membrane  can  be  dealt  with  as  may  be  necessary.  Even  if  the 
head  of  the  radius  is  free  from  disease,  nothing  is  gained  by  leaving  it  intact, 
since  ankylosis  is  very  likely  to  follow  unless  plenty  of  bone  is  removed. 
For  a  similar  reason  subperiosteal  resection  is  needless,  and,  indeed,  is  an 
undesirable  refinement.  The  wound  is  carefully  sutured,  and  a  drainage-tube 
inserted  for  a  few  hours.  The  limb  is  kept  on  a  hinged  angular  splint  for  a 
week,  by  which  time  union  of  the  external  wound  should  be  complete,  but  the 
position  should  be  altered  each  day.  After  a  week,  the  splint  may  be  dispensed 
with,  and  the  limb  kept  at  rest  on  a  pillow,  free  passive  movement,  both 
angular  and  rotary,  being  daily  practised.  Considerable  attention  is  needed  in 
order  to  obtain  a  good  result,' but  in  a  successful  case  every  movement  of  the 
joint  may  be  perfectly  restored.     As  a  rule,  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus 


Fig.  203. — Excision  of  the  Wrist.     (Lister.) 

A,  Radial  artery;  B,  extensor  secundi  internodii  poUicis ;  C,  ext.  indicis ; 
D,  ext.  communis  digitorum ;  E,  ext.  minimi  digiti ;  F,  ext.  primi  inter- 
nodii pollicis ;  G,  ext.  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis ;  H,  ext.  carpi  radialis 
longior  ;  I,  ext.  carpi  radialis  brevior ;  K,  ext.  carpi  ulnaris  ;  L,L,  line  of 
radial  incision. 

develops  two  lateral  bony  processes,  like  malleoli,  within  the  grasp  of  which 
the  upper  rounded  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna  are  able  to  move. 

The  Wriit-joint  is  only  excised  for  extensive  tubercular  disease,  when 
abscesses  and  sinuses  are  present.  Ankylosis  of  the  articulation,  though  a 
troublesome  condition,  is  not  sufficiently  so  to  call  for  such  treatment.  The 
best  method  to  employ  is  that  known  as  Lister's  operation,  a  somewhat  com- 
plicated proceeding,  but  which  in  suitable  cases  gives  excellent  results.  Prior 
to  operating  the  fingers  are  well  bent,  so  as  to  break  down  any  adhesions  which 
may  be  present.  Two  incisions  are  made,  one  on  the  radial  side  of  the  dorsum, 
and  the  other  on  the  inner  or  ulnar  aspect  of  the  wrist.  The  dorsal  incision  is 
angular  (Fig.  203,  L,  L),  commencing  at  a  point  on  the  back  of  the  radius 
between  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  secundi  internodii  pollicis  and  the  extensor 
communis  digitorum  ;  it  is  at  first  parallel  to  the  former  tendon,  and  on 
its  ulnar  side,  till  it  reaches  the  base  of  the  second  m.etacarpal  bone,  when 
its  direction  is  changed,  and  it  courses  downwards  along  that  bone  for  an 
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inch  or  two.  It  should  extend  down  to  the  bones,  and  in  doing  so  the 
tendons  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  and  brevior  (H  and  I)  are  divided 
as  close  to  their  attachments  as  possible.  The  tendinous  structures  are  then 
stripped  off  the  back  of  the  dorsum  on  either  side  of  the  incision,  and  on  the 
outer  side  a  pair  of  cutting  pliers  is  insinuated  so  as  to  detach  the  trapezium 
from  the  rest  of  tue  carpus.  The  synovial  sheaths  of  these  tendons  should,  if 
possible,  not  be  opened.  The  hand  is  then  rolled  over,  and  the  ulnar  incision 
made  well  on  the  inner  side  of  the  limb,  extending  for  at  least  3  inches  between 
the  extensor  and  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  tendons.  The  separation  of  the 
extensor  tendons  from  the  back  of  the  carpus  is  now  completed,  but  the  attach- 
ment of  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  (K)  must  be  divided.  The  tissues  on  the 
palmar  aspect  of  the  joint  are  now  detached,  the  pisiform  being  severed  from 
the  rest  of  the  carpus,  and  where  possible  left,  and  the  hook  of  the  unciform 
clipped  off  with  cutting  pliers.  The  carpus  is  now  free  front  and  back,  and 
the  bones  are  either  removed  piecemeal  or  taken  away  en  bloc  by  inserting  a 
pair  of  cutting  pliers  above  and  below,  and  dividing  their  upper  and  lower  con- 
nections. More  usually  the  carpal  bones  are  picked  out  in  fragments.  Atten- 
tion is  now  directed  to  the  lower  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  to  the 
articular  ends  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  all  the  cartilage  and  the  intervening 
synovial  tissue  being  cleared  away.  Finally,  the  remaining  fragments  of  the 
carpus  are  dealt  with  as  the  case  may  require.  The  radial  incision  may  often 
be  entirely  closed,  whilst  a  drainage-tube  is  inserted  through  the  ulnar  wound. 
The  hand  is  then  placed  on  a  special  splint,  with  a  thick  convex  cork  support 
for  the  palm,  which  keeps  the  wrist  slightly  extended,  and  a  short  lateral  pro- 
jection upon  which  the  thumb  can  rest.'  The  fingers  must  be  thoroughly 
flexed  and  extended  daily,  beginning  on  the  second  or  third  day,  but  the  wrist 
should  be  kept  at  rest  until  it  is  quite  firm.  There  is  a  much  greater  tendency 
to  a  flail-like  joint  than  to  undue  fixity,  owing  to  the  amount  of  bone  removed, 
and  the  necessary  divisions  of  all  the  extensors  of  the  carpus ;  if  such 
occurs,  a  leather  support  must  be  worn,  either  as  a  temporary  or  permanent 
appliance. 

The  Hip-joiut  is  rarely  excised  for  conditions  other  than  tubercular  disease, 
and  even  for  this  it  is  performed  much  less  frequently  than  formerly.  There 
are  two  chief  methods  of  operating  : 

1.  Excision  by  the  anterior  method  is  carried  out  as  follows  :  The  incision 
(Fig.  83,  D)  extends  from  immediately  below  the  anterior  superior  spine  ver- 
tically downwards  for  3  or  4  inches.  It  passes  between  the  tensor  fasciae 
femoris  and  sartorius  muscles  superficially,  and  between  the  gluteus  minimus 
and  rectus  deeply,  a  small  arterial  twig  from  the  external  circumflex  being 
divided  at  this  stage.  The  neck  of  the  bone  and  capsule  of  the  joint  are 
exposed  by  this  means,  and  the  latter  is  freely  incised  along  its  attachment  to 
the  anterior  intertrochanteric  line,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  admission  of  the 
finger,  whereby  the  joint  can  be  fully  explored.  The  neck  of  the  bone  is  cut 
through  in  situ  by  means  of  an  Adams'  osteotomy  saw,  the  incision  through 
the  bone  being  placed  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards.  The  head  of  the 
bone  is  now  either  prised  out  of  the  acetabulum  by  an  elevator,  or  grasped  by 
lion  forceps  and  twisted  out,  a  matter  easily  accomplished  where  the  articular 
structures  are  diseased,  bat  a  proceeding  of  much  difficulty  in  a  normal  joint 
or  on  the  cadaver.  As  much  of  the  infected  synovial  membrane  as  possible  is 
clipped  away  with  scissors,  and  the  acetabulum  scraped,  if  necessary.  The 
external  wound  is  either  closed,  with  the  exception  of  an  opening  for  a  drainage 
tube,  or  plugged  with  gauze  soaked  in  iodoform  emulsion.  There  may  be 
comparatively  little  shortening  of  the  limb  as  the  result  of  this  proceeding, 
but  the  movements  are  considerably  limited. 

2.  Excision  by  the  posterior  method,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  usually 
undertaken  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease.  Any  sinuses  which  exist  pos- 
teriorly may  be  utilized,  but  if  the  skin  is  unbroken,  an  incision  known  as 
Langenbeck's  may  be  employed  (Fig.  204).  The  patient  lies  on  the  sound 
limb,  whilst  the  affected  thigh  is  flexed.  The  incision  is  made  in  the  line  of 
the  femur,  extending  2  inches  above  the  top  of  the  great  trochanter,  and  about 
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3  inches  below  it.  It  is  carried  at  once  down  to  the  bone,  and  the  muscles 
attached  to  the  summit  and  posterior  border  of  the  great  trochanter  freely 
divided,  as  close  to  the  bone  as  possible.  The  capsule  is  opened  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  allow  of  the  exploration  of  the  joint  by  the  finger.  If  the  disease  is 
very  extensive,  the  femur  is  now  chiselled  across,  immediately  below  the 
great  trochanter,  but,  if  possible,  above  the  lesser.  The  upper  end  of  the  bone 
is  grasped  by  lion  forceps,  and  twisted  out  of  the  acetabulum,  after  division 

of  the  remaining  structures,  which  are  attached 
chiefly  along  its  anterior  border.  The  liga- 
mentum  teres  has  almost  always  been  pre- 
viously destroyed,  and  hence  this  stage  of  the 
operation  is  not  especially  difficult.  The 
synovial  membrane  and  acetabulum  are  easily 
reached,  and  the  diseased  portions  removed. 
In  favourable  cases  a  drainage-tube  may  be 
inserted,  and  the  wound  closed,  but  not  uncom- 
monly it  is  wiser  to  partially  stuff  it  with  gauze 
infiltrated  with  iodoform,  and  allow  it  to  heal 
by  granulation.  Slight  extension  of  the  limb 
should  be  subsequently  made,  so  as  to  prevent 
undue  shortening  from  the  traction  of  the  long 
thigh  muscles.  The  leg  should  be  placed 
between  sandbags,  or  a  Liston's  long  splint 
applied.  Fibrous  ankylosis,  with  a  certain 
limited  amount  of  movement,  is  the  usual 
result. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  include  the  tro- 
chanter in  this  operation.  If  it  is  probable  that 
the  disease  is  limited  to  the  head  of  the  bone,  it 
alone  should  be  removed  with  as  little  disturb- 
ance as  possible  to  the  muscles  passing  to  the 
trochanter.  If  such  can  be  effected,  the  subse- 
quent mobility  and  usefulness  of  the  limb  are  considerably  increased. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  anterior  method  are  :  that  it  is  a  less  severe 
operation  that  fewer  muscles  and  tendons  are  interfered  with,  that  no  vessels 
of  importance  are  divided,  and  that  only  the  head  of  the  bone  is  excised. 
The  objections  to  it  are  :  that  the  drainage  provided  is  very  unsatisfactory, 
that  the  trochanter  cannot  be  readily  dealt  with,  whilst  it  is  also  difficult  to 
remove  all  the  synovial  membrane. 

The  great  advantages  of  the  posterior  operation  are  that,  in  spite  of  a  free 
division  of  the  muscular  and  tendinous  attachments,  excellent  drainage  is 
provided,  and  both  trochanter  and  acetabulum  are  readily  accessible.  On 
the  whole,  the  anterior  method  should  be  employed  in  the  early  stages  of  thj 
disease,  the  posterior  in  the  later.  The  situation  of  abscesses  or  sinuses  may, 
however,  determine  the  choice  of  the  surgeon. 

The  Knee-joint  is  excised  for  tubercular  disease,  osteo-arthritis,  or  deformity 
due  to  osseous  or  fibrous  ankylosis  in  a  bad  position.  A  horseshoe-shaped 
incision  is  made  extending  from  the  back  of  one  condyle  to  the  other,  reaching 
downwards  nearly  as  far  as  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia.  The  limb  is  well  flexed,  the 
ligamentum  patella;  divided,  and  the  joint  opened.  The  skin  and  subcutaneous 
tissues  are  then  separated  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  patella,  which  may 
be  at  once  removed  by  a  curved  incision  above  it,  communicating  on  either 
side  with  that  already  made  below.  The  flexion  is  now  increased,  and  the 
lateral  ligaments  divided  ;  by  this  means  the  interior  of  the  joint  is  freely 
exposed,  so  that  the  attachments  of  the  crucial  ligaments  to  the  tibia  can  also 
be  severed.  The  lower  end  of  the  femur  is  then  cleared  of  diseased  synovial 
membrane,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  application  of  a  broad  excision  saw.  The 
usual  rule  given  as  to  the  direction  of  the  saw-cut  in  the  bone  is  that  the 
exposed  bonv  surface  left  after  removing  its  articular  end  should  be  absolutely 
horizontal,   supposing   the   patient   to   be  standing  upright ;   personally,  we 


Fig.  204. — Langenbeck's  In- 
cision FOR  Excision  of  the 
Hip  from  Behind.     (Till- 
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prefer  so  to  make  the  sections  that  the  limb  shall  be  left  very  slightly  flexed 
and  m-kneed,  a  position  which  greatly  adds  to  the  subsequent  comfort  of  the 
patient.  To  accomplish  this,  the  saw  must  be  applied  parallel  to  the  articular 
surface  i.e..  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  bocfy.  not  of  the  femur,  and  with 
a  shght  upward  slant  from  before  backwards.  The  bone  should  be  partial  y 
sawn  through  by  a  side-to-side  movement,  but  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
condyles  should  be  divided  by  raising  or  depressing  the  handle  of  the 
instrument,  so  that  the  structures  lying  behind  in  the  intercondyloid  notch  are 
not  encroached  upon.  Sufficient  bone  should  be  sawn  off  in  the  adult  to 
mclude  the  greater  part  of  the  articular  cartilage,  but  as  little  as  possible  con- 
sistent with  removing  all  the  disease,  otherwise  the  limb  is  shortened  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  interfere  with  its  subsequent  usefulness.  The  head  of  the  tibia 
IS  then  protruded  and  cleared  from  the  neighbouring  soft  parts  ;  it  is  held 
abso  u  ely  vertical,  and  a  saw  applied  in  a  horizontal  position  the  bone  being 
divided  from  before  backwards.  Any  diseased  synovial  membrane  is  now 
dissected  a%yay,  special  attention  being  directed  to  the  subcrureal  pouch  All 
bleeding-points  having  been  secured  by  ligature,  the  bones  are  fitted  together 
and,  if  considered  advisable,  secured  in  position  by  thick  silver  wire  The 
external  incision  is  closed,  drainage-tubes  being  inserted  at  each  angle  of  the 
wound_  A  Gooch  s  splint  ,s  applied  to  the  limb,  and  in  this  it  remains  until 
sound  healing  has  occurred,  after  which  an  immovable  case  either  of  plaster  of 
Pans  or  water-glass  is  kept  on  until  eight  or  ten  weeks  have  elapsed  since 
the  operation.  ^        ^i">-c 

The  Ankle-joint  is  excised  for  tubercular  disease.  Two  incisions  are  made 
an  inner  and  an  outer.  The  outer  incision  runs  along  the  anterior  border  of 
he  fibula  and  curves  round  the  outer  malleolus,  being  about  3  inches  in 
length.  The  lower  end  of  the  fibula  is  exposed,  and  by  preference  subperiosteally 
The  external  lateral  ligament  is  split  vertically,  and  separated  froni  its  attach- 
MWH      Th'  m"  f  •  '''.u°"'v  "•jy;"'^'^  '^^  periosteum^ being,  however,  main- 

fi  1  .^  ^^  ''  ^^fl  ^'^'^^^  ^^°"t  '  '"'^h  above  the  tip  of  the  ma  leolus 
and  the  latter  process  of  bone  removed.  The  periosteum  Tnd  ligaments  are 
now  separated  as  far  as  possible  from  the  front  and  back  of  the  bones  The 
inner  incision  is  T-shaped,  and  is  made  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  tibia 
including  a  short  transverse  cut  at  its  lower  end,  which  reaches  just  below  the 
inner  malleolus.  The  periosteum  and  internal  lateral  ligament  are  dealt  with 
tZ  H  Ti,''  '''^''  ^"If  !h^fr°"t  and  back  of  the  bones  are  now  easily 
T^^-w  '""er  malleolus  is  projected  from  the  wound,  and  the  lower  end 

of  the  tibia  removed  by  a  keyhole  saw,  the  dorsal  structures  being  held  aside 
by  a  retractor.  The  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus  is  sawn  off  from  the 
outer  wound,  or,  ,f  advisable,  the  whole  of  the  bone  may  be  removed 

The  above  subperiosteal  method  of  excision  is  the  best  of  the  many  that 

S.h  T.>,'"Pf  "''•     '^.^.^  ^r^'^^'  '^''^'■^  «h°"'d  be  taken  not  to  ope^i  the 

n!l     !    .1  ^i  '^"'^°!1''  """.^  '"  t^'''"S  '^^  ^^°""d  the  foot  must  be  kept  at  right 

angles  to  the  leg,  and  no  ateral  deviation  permitted.     As  soon  as  possible  i?  is 

ff  necesslr/  ^"''  "'"^°"'  ^"'"^  ''^'  ^°'  '^'  '^'^'^'"'^  °^  ^he  wounds! 

Excision  of  the  Astragalus  is  sometimes  called  for  in  the  treatment  of  tuber- 
cular disease  of  contiguous  joints.  Many  methods  of  operating  have  been 
described,  but  we  think  it  is  best  accomplished  through  a  slgfe  vertfcal 
which  are'l'^  ^'°f^f  '^'  -"i""^'^'  ninningWallel  to  thivessels  and  tendons 
deSers  fTm  Zf^  avoided  and  are  stripped  back  by  means  of  periostea 
readik  hU.rJ5  ^^f,^"'"'/"  ^hat  the  upper  surface  of  the  astragalus  can 
readil)  be  reached  The  astragalo-scaphoid  and  ankle-joints  are  then  freely 
ThTnlr^'?,?  ligamentous  and  fascial  connections  on  either  side  severed 
The  neck  of  the  bone  may  with  advantage  be  divided  at  this  stage  and  its 

SSion  of"":?'  f  ^'  '°  ^'""^  ^""'f  '°  'he  under  surface  and  allow  of  the 
division  of  the  strong  interosseous  ligament  extending  between  the  adiacent 

orthe'hoif '  "'^''T'"^  ""^'  °r"'^'"     ''  "^^y  b^  P-' 'b'«  '°  reniove  tt  res 
of  the  bone  in  one  fragment.   h„t  it  is  certainly  wiser  to  break   it    up   with 
chisel  or  gouge,  and  take  it  away  piecemeal.  u    up   una 
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CHAPTER    XX. 
DEFORMITIES. 

Torticollis. 

Torticollis,  or  wry-neck,  is  a  deformity  produced  by  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  whilst  the  trapezius  and 
deep  fascia  are  frequently  affected,  and  occasionally  the  short 
muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  It  is  characterized  by  the 
affected  side  of  the  head  being  drawn  down  towards  the  shoulder, 
whilst  the  face  is  turned  towards  the  sound  side,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  205.  When  this  has  lasted  for  some  time,  especially 
in   congenital   cases   and   those   commencing   iii    childhood,   the 

affected  side  of  the  head 
and  face  becomes  atrophic. 
The  measurement  from  the 
external  canthus  to  the 
angle  of  the  mouth  is 
smaller,  the  eyebrow  is  less 
arched,  the  nose  deflectec, 
and  the  cheek  less  full  than 
on  the  sound  side.  Some 
authorities  maintain  that 
even  the  skull  becomes 
asymmetrical  in  such  cases. 
No  very  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  these  pheno- 
mena is  forthcoming,  but  it 
is  probably  connected  with 
imperfect  vascular  supply.  The  cervical  spine  becomes  laterally 
curved,  with  its  concavity  to  the  affected  side,  and  a  secondary 
compensatory  curve  is  also  present  in  the  dorsal  region,  so  as  to 
maintain  the  eyes  as  far  as  possible  on  a  level. 

The  Causes  and  Varieties  of  torticollis  may  be  classified  as 
follows  : 

r.  Congenital  torticollis,  the  result  of  malformation  or  malposi- 
tion in  utero,  or  of  some  intra-uterine  muscular  contraction  or 
nervous  lesion. 


Fig.  205.— Torticollis.     (Tillmanns. 
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2.  Muscular  torticollis,  due  to  intrinsic  contraction  of  the  sterno- 
niastoid,  apart  from  nervous  influences,  as  in  cicatricial  shortening 
after  intramuscular  abscess  or  gumma.  In  children  it  is  said  to 
fellow  the  congenital  induration  of  the  muscle,  so  often  seen, 
whilst  it  is  not  unfre  juently  met  with  as  a  temporary  deformity 
resulting  from  cold  (rheumatic  myositis,  or  stiff  neck). 

3.  Torticollis  arising  from  nervous  causes,  including  spasm  and 
paralysis.  Spasmodic  torticollis  (tonic  or  clonic)  may  result  from 
{(()  the  direct  irritation  of  the  nerve  trunk  or  its  roots,  as  by 
inflamed  cervical  glands  or  cervical  caries  ;  {b)  reflex  irritation,  as 
by  carious  teeth,  and  possibly  worms  or  ovarian  mischief,  occur- 
ring sometimes  in  hysterical  patients,  and  usually  of  the  clonic 
type  ;  and  [c)  from  irritation  of  the  deep  or  cortical  centres.  This 
latter  variety  is  usually  of  the  clonic  type,  and  often  involves  the 
posterior  muscles  as  well  as  the  sterno-mastoid.  It  occurs  most 
frequently,  though  not  exclusively,  in  women  of  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  there  is  often  a  family  history  of  nervous  diseases, 
such  as  epilepsy,  etc.  The  prognosis  in  these  cases  is  almost 
always  unfavourable,  since,  even  if  the  localized  spasm  is  cured 
by  appropriate  operative  treatment,  other  parts  are  likely  to 
become  affected.  Paralytic  torticollis  arises  either  from  infantile 
paralysis  of  one  muscle,  leading  to  unbalanced  action  of  that  on 
the  other  side,  or  from  some  peripheral  nerve  lesion. 

Most  commonly  the  sternal  portion  is  mainly  affected,  whilst 
the  clavicular  half  may  be  quite  relaxed.  In  congenital  and 
cicatricial  cases  the  muscle  stands  out  as  a  hard  tense  band,  an 
excess  of  fibrous  tissue  being  present,  or  the  muscular  substance 
almost  entirely  absent ;  but  in  spasmodic  cases  the  muscle 
may  be  well  developed  and  not  specially  prom.inent.  The  deep 
cervical  fascia  always  becomes  secondarily  contracted  and 
shortened,  and  if  the  deformity  has  lasted  long  the  posterior 
cervical  muscles  are  similarly  affected,  whilst  changes  in  the  shape 
of  the  cervical  vertebrae  may  also  be  induced,  the  bodies 
becoming  wedge-shaped  and  thickest  towards  the  convexity  of 
the  curve. 

The  Diagnosis  of  torticollis  is  readily  made.  It  must  not  be 
confounded  with  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  skin  of  the  neck 
following  burns,  or  the  attitude  temporarily  assumed  by  a  patient 
with  an  acute  deep-seated  abscess  -^f  the  neck,  or  with  tubercular 
caries  of  the  spine  associated  with  lateral  deviation.  The  rigidity 
of  the  neck  in  the  latter  case,  together  with  the  pain  caused  by 
movement  or  pressure  over  the  vertebrae,  should  suffice  to  make 
the  diagnosis  clear.  Rheumatic  contraction  of  the  deeper  liga- 
ments and  muscles  of  the  cervical  spine  (rheumatic  spondylitis) 
may  also  be  mistaken  for  torticollis,  but  it  comes  on  rapidly,  and 
is  associated  with  tenderness  on  deep  pressure.  The  fact  that  in 
tonic  cases  the  muscle  is  evidently  contracted,  and  stands  out  as 
a  tense  band  in  the  neck,  is  sufficiently  characteristic.    Spasmodic 
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torticollis,  again,  cannot  well  be  mistaken  for  any  other  condition, 
but  it  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  its  cause  or  to  localize  the 
affected  muscles. 

The  Treatment  of  torticollis  necessarily  varies  with  the 
cause  upon  which  it  depends,  and  thus  may  call  for  either  anti- 
phlogistic, anti-neurotic,  anti-rheumatic,  or  anti-syphilitic  remedies. 
Where,  however,  it  is  due  to  congenital  or  tonic  contraction  of  the 
muscle  or  its  tendon,  massage  and  manipulation  may  be  first 
tried,  or  even  some  form  of  mechanical  apparatus  ;  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  tenotomy  or  myotomy  will  give  a  more  satisfac- 
tory result,  and  is  much  less  tedious  and  troublesome. 

Two  methods  of  dividing  the  sterno-mastoid  have  been  em- 
ployed :  (i)  The  subcutaneous  operation  is  a  somewhat  un- 
desirable proceeding,  on  account  of  the  important  structures 
placed  immediately  beneath  it.  There  is  but  little  danger  or 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  sternal  head,  a  tenotome  being 
passed  down  to  it  beneath  the  skin,  and  the  incision  made  from 
before  backwards ;  the  tension  to  which  it  is  exposed  suffices  to 
draw  it  well  forwards  out  of  harm's  way.  In  dealing  with  the  clavi- 
cular portion,  it  has  been  recommended  to  introduce  a  sharp,  and 
afterwards  a  blunt,  tenotome  beneath  the  muscle,  and  then  divide 
it  from  within  outwards,  whilst  others  suggest  that  a  director 
should  first  be  passed  beneath  it,  and  then  the  muscle  divided. 
(2)  The  open  method  is  far  preferable  to  any  of  these  plans,  as 
thereby  all  danger  is  obviated.  The  skin  is  freely  incised  across 
the  muscle,  its  anterior  and  posterior  borders  defined,  and 
its  fibres  carefully  and  fully  divided.  No  attempt  should 
be  made  to  deal  with  the  portion  of  deep  cervical  fascia  which 
passes  beneath  it  and  securely  covers  in  the  important  under- 
lying structures.  Any  part  of  the  lower  half  of  the  muscle 
may  be  selected,  but  the  best  spot  is  about  ^  inch  above  the 
clavicle.  The  position  of  the  head  is  then  rectified,  and  fixed  by 
plaster  of  Paris  or  some  other  suitable  apparatus.  A  simple 
and  satisfactory  arrangement  consists  of  a  padded  leather  strap 
passed  around  the  forehead  and  occiput,  and  another  under 
the  axillae.  A  chain  or  elastic  band  is  secured  to  the  forehead 
strap  above  the  mastoid  process  of  the  side  which  is  not  affected, 
and  traction  made  by  fixing  it  to  the  front  of  the  lower  belt  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  Thus,  if  the  left  sterno-mastoid  is 
contracted  and  has  been  divided,  the  chain  is  attached  over  the 
right  mastoid  process  above  and  below  over  the  front  of  the  left 
axilla,  traction  being  thus  made  in  the  direction  of  the  right  or 
weakened  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  Where,  however,  osseous 
changes  are  present,  the  deformity  may  persist  to  a  great  extent, 
in  spite  of  combined  operative  and  mechanical  treatment. 

In  cases  of  clonic  torticollis  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  down  on, 
and  stretch  or  excise,  ihe  spinal  accessory  nerve  (p.  335).  This 
is  not  attempted  until  suitable  hygienic  and  tonic  treatment  has 
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fulled,  Where  the  cause  is  peripheral,  good  results  may  follow 
but  vvlien  due  to  central  lesions,  we  have  already  stated  that 
failures  are  not  uncommon.  In  such,  division  of  the  posterior 
cervical  nerves  will  occasionally  bring  about  a  cure. 

A  Cervical  Rib  is  a  deformity  of  somewhat    unusual   occur- 
rence.    It  arises  most  frequently  from  the  transverse  process  of 
the  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  but  a  similar  outgrowth  sometimes 
occurs  from  the  sixth.     It  is  mainly  composed  of  cartilage  but 
with  perhaps  some  bone  in  its  interior.     It  passes  down  behind 
the  nerves  to  unite  with  the  central  portion  of  the  first  rib  and 
occasionally  consists  of  two  portions,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  united 
togetlier  by  a  synchondrosis.     No  symptoms  are  produced  for 
many  years,  but  as  the  mass  grows,  it  tends  to  compress  the 
brachial  plexus,  and  may  push  the  subclavian  vessels  forwards 
and  thus  lead  to  trophic  and  vascular  disturbances,  as  well  as  to 
neuralgia  and  some  weakness  or  loss  of  power  in  the  arm.    Nothing 
should  be  done  to  this  condition  unless  pressure  symptoms  are 
present,  when  removal  may  be  required.     An  incision  is  made 
parallel  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  trapezius  • 
the  nerves  and  vessels  are  separated  from  the  mass  of  cartilage 
and  drawn  aside,  and  the  growth  carefully  excised  with  eouee 
chisel,  or  cutting  pliers.  °  ' 


Deformities  of  the  Spine. 

Scoliosis.— By  scoliosis  is  meant  a  condition  of  lateral  curvature 
ot  the  spine  accompanied  by  rotation  of  the  vertebra;.    Conditions 
are  met  with  in  which  the  spine  becomes  deflected  laterally  as  an 
occasional  result  of  Pott's  disease,  or  in  fractures  ;  such,  however 
are  not  generally  considered  to  be  genuine  scoliosis. 

-ffltiology.— The   following   are   the   chief  causes  of  scoliosis- 
I.  It  is  said  to  occur  very  rarely  as  a  congenital  deformity,  owing 
to  malformation  of  the  vertebra,  but  we  have  never  met  with  a 
case.     2.  It  may  commence  in  children  at  an  early  period  of  life 
as  a  result  of  rickets,  owing  partly  to  the  softened  and  rarefied 
condition  of  the  bones,  partly  to  their  irregular  and  uneven  growth 
It  is  probably  often  induced  by  the  method  of  carrying  children 
on  one  arm  in  vogue  with  nursemaids.     A  similar  change,  due  to 
the  so-called  '  delayed  rickets,'  may  also  occur  later  on  in  children 
who  are  able  to  run  about.     The  primary  curve  in  this  type  is 
usually  one  directed  towards  the  left  in  the  dorsi-lumbar   region 
3.  Any  condition  of  asymmetry  of  the  body  may  lead  to  what  is 
known  as  statical  scoliosis,  e.g.,  congenital  shortness  of  one  leg 
unilateral  dislocation  of  the  hip,  contractions  of  the  knee  or  hip 
joints,  genu  valgum,  falling  in  of  the  chest  wall  as  a  result  of 
empyema,  and  even  old-standing  torticollis.     If  the  cause  exists 
ni  unc  ot  the  lower  extremities,  the  pelvis  is  tilted  down  on  the 
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shorter  side,  producing  a  lumbar  curve  with  the  convexity  towards 
the  side  of  the  {shortened  leg,  whilst  a  compensatory  dorsal  curve  in 
the  opposite  direction  is  subsetjuentiy  added  in  order  to  maintain 
the  general  axis  of  the  body.  When  due  to  a  cured  empyema,  a 
primary  dorsal  curvature  is  produced,  with  its  convexity  towards 
the  sound  side.  In  torticollis  the  cervical  curve  is  primary,  and 
a  compensatory  curve  in  the  opposite  direction  in  the  dorsal  region 
usually  follows.     4.  The  most  common  form  of  scoliosis,  how- 


FiG.  206. — Scoliosis  seen  from 
Behind.     (Tillmanns.) 


Fig.  207. — Spine  in  Scoliosis  seen 
FROM  in  Front.     (Tillmanns.) 

ever,  is  that  known  as  the  scoliosis  of  adolescents,  met  with  in 
young  people  about  the  age  of  puberty,  or  a  little  older,  who  are 
in  a  weak  and  asthenic  condition,  often  as  a  result  of  excessive 
growth,  combined  possibly  with  improper  food,  defective  hygienic 
surroundings,  or  exposure  to  hard  work,  whereby  muscular  fatigue 
is  induced.  Young  women  of  an  anaemic  type  who  suffer  from 
amenorrhoea,  and  who  as  housemaids  or  factory  hands  have  to 
undertake  a  good  deal  of  lifting,  are  especially  liable  to  this  con- 
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(htion.  It  IS  due  to  a  relaxed  state  of  the  ligaments  and  muscles, 
.inng  not  unfre.iuently  associated  with  flat  foot  and  genu  valgum! 
1  rolonged  standmg  m  a  position  of  ease  or  rest,  in  which  the 
weight  IS  mamly  earned  on  one  leg,  may  determine  its  occur- 
rence,  as  also  faulty  positions  occupied  by  children  at  school, 
owing  to  low  desks  and  want  of  support  to  the  feet.  As  a  rule 
ttie  lumbar  curve  forms  first,  its  convexity  being  to  the  left  side' 
a  compensatory  dorsal  curve,  with  its  convexity  to  the  right,  being 
subsequently  developed.  n     '         ft 

The  Phenomena  resulting  from  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  may 
1)0  most  readily  considered  by  describing  the  usual  form  met  with— 
that  IS,  where  the  dorsal 
convexity  is  to  the  right, 
and  the  lumbar  to  the  left 
(I'ig.  206).  In  the  oppo- 
site condition  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  transpose 
the  words  '  right  '  and 
'  left '  in  the  following  de- 
scription. 

In  addition  to  the 
lateral  displacement,  yo- 
iaiioit  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vcrtebriP  (Fig.  207)  to- 
wards the  convexity  of 
the  curves  is  always 
present.  This  is  probably 
merely  a  mechanical  act, 
and  due  to  the  more  firm 
support  given  to,  and  the 
interlocking  of,  the  pos- 
terior parts  of  the  ver- 
tebrae. As  a  result  of 
this  the  spinous  processes  are  directed  towards  the  concavity,  and 
hence  will  always  indicate  a  smaller  amount  of  distortion  than 
really  exists.  Occasionally  there  may  be  some  backward  projec 
tion  ot  the  spines  at  the  junction  of  the  two  curves 

The  thoracic  rm/Zs  necessarily  participate  in  the  process.  The 
nbs  on  the  right  side  become  to  some  extent  separated  from  one 
another,  and  project  posteriorly  on  account  of  the  rotation  of  the 
vertebrae  ;  the  amount  of  curvature  at  the  angle  is  consequently 
increased  whilst  the  front  of  the  chest  on  this  side  of  the  i)ody 
becomes  flattened.  On  the  left  side  the  ribs  are  huddled  together, 
and  the  curve  at  the  angle  diminished,  the  ribs  being  thereby 
opened  out;  consequently  the  thorax  is  flattened  posteriorly 
on  hat  side,  but  projects  in  front;  the  left  breast  may  thus  be 
rendered  prominent  (Fig.  208).  In  fact,  the  thorax  becomes 
more  or  less  rhomboidal  in  shape.    The  sternum  also  is  somewhat 
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208. -Section  of  Thorax  in  Scoliosis. 
(After  Holmes  and  Hulke.) 
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displai  L;d  or  twisted,  the  anterior  surface  looking  towards  the 
right.  The  capacity  of  the  thorax  is  not  as  a  rule  affected  at 
first,  but  in  the  later  stages  it  is  considerably  diminished,  and  the 
abdominal  viscera  may  even  be  displaced.  The  scapula;  follow 
the  thoracic  wall,  and  hence  the  right  shoulder  is  displaced  up- 
wards and  outwards,  and  this,  it  is  said,  in  the  worst  cases  may 
progress  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the  sternal  end  of  the 
clavicle  to  be  spontaneously  dislocated  backwards.  It  is  for  this 
'  growing  out  of  the  shoulder  '  in  young  women  that  the  majority 
of  cases  come  under  observation.  The  left  scapula  is  usually  some- 
what lower  than  the  right.  The  effect  on  the  waist  also  varies ; 
on  the  right  side  the  true  waist  becomes  more  marked  than  usual, 
corresponding  to  the  lumbar  concavity,  and  in  advanced  cases  a 
distinct  sulcus  may  be  present  between  the  lower  ribs  and  the 
crest  of  the  ilium,  which  is  thought  to  be  '  growing  out.'  On  the 
left  side  the  true  waist  becomes  flattened,  owing  to  the  projection 
of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  whilst  the  dorsal  concavity  higher  up 
may  simulate  a  false  waist.  In  addition  to  the  above  phenomena, 
the  buttocks  may  be  noticed  to  be  asymmetrical,  the  pelvis  being 
tilted  dovv'n  on  the  left  side.  The  erector  spina?  muscle  stands  out 
unduly  on  the  left,  owing  to  the  rotation  of  the  vertebra?,  whilst 
the  transverse  processes  on  this  side  may  be  unusually  evident. 

In  the  eariy  stages  the  characteristic  deformity  disappears  on 
extension  of  the  trunk,  as  by  hanging  from  a  trapeze,  or  on  bend- 
ing forwards ;  but  as  it  progresses,  the  spine  becomes  more  and 
more  fixed,  and  but  little  alteration  is  produced  by  suspension  of 
the  patient.  In  th*^  worst  cases  the  deformity  becomes  so  marked 
as  to  simulate  the  '  hump '  formed  in  Pott's  disease,  and  the 
patient's  stature  becomes  dwarfed  and  stunted. 

Subjective  symptoms,  such  as  neuralgic  pain  and  weakness,  are 
also  present,  but  they  are  not  very  prominent  features  in  the  case. 
Anatomical  Changes. — The  structure  of  the  spinal  column  is  at 
first  not  manifestly  altered,  but  as  soon  as  the  deformity  becomes 
chronic,  the  individual  vertebras  become  evidently  misshapen.  The 
bodies  are  somewhat  wedge-like  on  section,  being  thicker  on  the 
convex  than  on  the  concave  side.  The  intervertebral  discs  ate 
similarly  changed,  whilst  the  articular  processes  are  unduly  pressed 
together  on  the  concave  side,  and  separated  from  one  another 
on  the  convex.  The  transverse  and  spinous  processes  are  also 
approximated  to  one  another  on  the  side  of  the  concavity,  and 
may  become  curved.  The  ligaments,  which  in  the  early  stages  are 
relaxed  become  secondarily  shortened  on  the  concave  side,  and 
may,  indeed,  disappear,  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  being  ankylosed. 
The  muscles  are  similarly  affected,  being  relaxed  in  the  early  stages, 
but  accommodating  themselves  afterwards  to  the  altered  curves 
of  the  spine,  and  hence  are  contracted  on  the  concave  side,  and 
stretched  on  the  convex. 

It  is  most  essential  that  a  correct  Diagnosis  be  made  as  soon  as 
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as  soon  as 


possible,  since  so  much  depends  upon  treatment  being  early 
instituted.  A  thorough  examination  should  be  made  with  the 
clothe?  stripped  to  below  the  waist,  so  that  the  whole  back  can  be 
seen.  The  patient  should  be  made  to  sit  straight  up  on  a  stool 
or  chair  placed  sidev^ays,  and  the  surgeon  stands  behind  her. 
The  general  appearance  is  first  noted,  and  then  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses are  marked  out  one  after  another  with  a  spot  of  ink  or  with 
a  flesh  pencil.  The  shape  of  the  thorax,  the  curvature  of  the 
nbs,  and  the  position  of  the  scapulae,  are  also  ascertained.  The 
patient  is  then  made  to  stand,  to  hang  from  a  bar,  and  to  bend 
forwards,  and  the  effects  of  these  respective  movements  noted  ;  by 
this  means  some  idea  can  be  obtained  of  the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  deformity.  There  can  be  but  little  risk  of  mistaking  it  for 
Pott's  disease,  since  the  rigidity,  deformity,  and  localized  pain  of 
the  latter  are  so  characteristic  ;  in  those  cases  of  scoliosis,  how- 
ever, where  there  is  a  projection  of  the  spinous  processes  back- 
wards, a  mistake  might  easily  arise  if  only  a  careless  examination 
were  made. 

The  Prognosis  necessarily  varies  with  the  stage  which  the  affec- 
tion has  reached.  In  early  days,  before  the  deformity  has  become 
set,  and  when  it  disappears  on  extension  of  the  spine,  it  is  almost 
certain  to  be  entirely  cured,  if  suitable  precautions  are  taken. 
Later  on  it  can  be  improved  to  some  extent,  but  in  very  bad  cases 
all  that  can  be  expected  is  to  prevent  it  from  getting  worse. 

In  the  Treatment  of  scoliosis,  the  cause  of  the  trouble  must  not 
he  overlooked,  since  in  many  cases  the  deformity  may  be  remedied, 
or  at  any  rate  prevented  from  increasing,  by  attending  to  this. 
Thus,  inequality  in  the  length  of  the  limbs  necessitates  the  wear- 
ing of  a  high-heeled  boot,  whilst  contractions  of  the  knee  or  hip 
joints  should,  if  possible,  be  remedied.  In  that  variety  which  occurs 
in  young  people  from,  general  or  local  debility,  the  general  health 
must  be  improved  by  a  visit  to  the  seaside,  or  the  administration 
of  tonics,  such  as  iron  and  arsenic.  Carefully  regulated  rest  and 
exercise  must  also  be  recommended,  so  as  to  improve  the  muscular 
tone  of  the  back  without  unduly  fatiguing  the  patient ;  for  a 
similar  reason  massage  and  cold  baths  are  beneficial.  All  errors 
of  position  must  be  corrected,  and  suitable  desks,  forms,  and 
chairs  utilized.  In  the  slighter  cases  it  often  suffices  to  order  the 
patient  to  rest  in  the  supine  position  on  an  inclined  board  for  an 
hour  or  two  daily,  the  head  being  thus  raised  and  the  spine 
extended.  Calisthenic  movements  and  gymnastic  exercises,  espe- 
cially on  the  horizontal  bar  and  trapeze,  are  also  valuable.  Of 
course,  these  must  be  arranged  so  as  to  exercise  the  weak  muscles 
and  counteract  the  deformity.  Space  forbids  us  describing  them 
here,  and  we  must  refer  readers  to  special  text-books.  A  spinal 
support  is  often  useful,  but  should  not  be  worn  too  continuously, 
as  it  tends  to  render  the  muscles  of  the  back  weak  from  disuse. 
All  that  is  needed  in  the  early  stages  is  the  support  of  a  firm, 
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carefully-fitted  corset ;  but  should  the  deformity  increase,  stronger 
steel  instruments  may  be  employed  in  which  springs  are  incor- 
porated, whereby  it  is  hoped  that  correction  of  the  curvature 
may  be  brought  about.  In  the  more  severe  cases,  which  are 
often  associated  with  considerable  pain,  such  a  contrivance  with 
axillary  crutches  is  absolutely  essential.  Plaster  of  Paris,  applied 
according  to  Sayre's  method,  is  certainly  objectionable,  since  it 
is  irremovable,  and  all  other  local  treatment  to  the  back  is  thus 
prevented. 

Kyphosis.— By  this  term  is  meant  a  condition  of  increased  dorsal 
convexity  of  the  back  (Fig.  209),  which  is  not  uncommonly 
associated  with  loss  of  the  lumbar  concavity,  so  that  the  whole 
spine  is  bent  forwards.  Occasionally,  however,  a  marked  lumbar 
lordosis  is  present  as  a  compensatory  condition. 

The  chief  varieties  of  kyphosis  are  as  follows  : 

I.  Kyphosis  from  defective  growth  or  habit.     This  may  occur 

(a)  in  young  people  under  the  age  of  four,  resulting  from  rickets ; 

(b)  in  adolescents  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  (round  shoulders), 
from  a  continuous  habit  of  stooping,  as  in  reading  or  writing,  and 
IS  not  uncommon  in  those  suffering  from  myopia;  (c)  various 
forms  of  occupation,  involving  the  carrying  of  heavy  weights,  or 
stooping  over  work,  will  lead  to  its  appearance  in  adults,  as  in 
porters  and  cobblers,  whilst  the  use  of  bicycles,  which  necessitate 
the  riders  stooping  forwards  in  order  to  grasp  the  handles,  is 
becoming  a  frequent  source  of  this  deformity  ;  (d)  in  old  men  it 
IS  often  met  with  as  a  result  of  senile  atrophy 

2.  Kyphosis  from  general  diseases  of  the  spine  is  a  marked 
feature  in  osteo-arthritis,  osteitis  deformans,  osteo-malacia,  hyper- 
trophic pulmonary  osteo-arthropathy,  and  acromegaly.  In  the 
latter  disease  the  condition  is  limited  to  the  dorsal  region,  lordosis 
being  present  below. 

3.  Kyphosis  from  localized  disease  of  the  spine  is  sometimes 
described,  although  it  is  more  commonly  known  under  the  con- 
tradictory term  of  '  angular  curvature.'  It  results  from  fractures, 
Pott's  disease,  gumma,  or  cancer  (q.v.). 

Treatment  is  impossible  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  the  round 
shoulders  of  young  people  come  so  commonly  under  the  observa- 
tion of  the  surgeon  that  a  little  more  notice  of  the  condition  is 
needed. 

Bound  Shoulders  occur  most  frequently  in  girls  who  have  grown 
rapidly,  and  perhaps  developed  precociously.  They  are  often  due 
to  defective  habits  of  sitting  and  standing,  especially  at  school,  and 
may  be  induced  by  faulty  desks  and  chairs,  whilst  other  intrinsic 
conditions,  such  as  myopia  or  adenoids,  may  also  be  primarily 
responsible.  The  spine  becomes  bent  forwards  in  the  cervico- 
dorsal  region;  and  at  first  the  deformity  can  be  voluntarily 
corrected,  but  not  so  later  on. 
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Treatment. — A  thorough  investigation  must  be  made  into  the 
(juestion  of  causation,  and  all  removable  conditions  dealt  with. 
The  essential  point  in  the  treatment  is  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  especially  the  trapezii,  the  erectores 
spinae,  the  rhomboidei,  and  the  serrati.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished by  massage,  electricity,  and  exercises,  the  latter  neces- 
sarily directed  towards  extension  of  the  back.  The  girl  should 
never  be  allowed  to  fatigue  herself  unduly,  and  must  rest  on  her 
back  two  or  three  times  a  day  for  half  an  hour.  At  night  no 
bolster  should  be  used,  the  child  lying  on  her  back,  with  the 
pillow  beneath  the  curve.  The  general  nutrition  and  health 
must  also  be  attended  to,  and  a  course  of  suitable  tonics  pre- 
scribed. 


i\)d: 


Fig.  209. — Kyphosis.    (After 
Erichsen.) 


Fig.  210. — Lordosis.    (After 
Erichsen.^ 


Lordosis  (Fig.  210)  consists  in  an  increased  anterior  curvature 
of  the  spine  in  the  lumbar  region.  It  is  usually  produced  by  con- 
tinued flexion  of  the  hip,  whether  due  to  congenital  displacement, 
to  unreduced  dislocation,  or  to  hip  disease,  and  in  such  cases  it  is 
irremediable  unless  the  malposition  of  the  femur  can  be  corrected. 

It  is  seen  as  a  temporary  condition  in  pregnancy,  and  as 
a  more  constant  phenomenon  in  bad  cases  of  uterine  fibroids, 
owing  to  the  increased  weight  of  the  uterus  or  its  contents, 
necessitating  backward  displacement  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
spine  in  order  to  adjust  correctly  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
body.  The  same  may  be  noticed  in  people  with  large,  fat,  and 
pendulous  abdomens. 

It  is  occasionally  present  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy  where 
the  lumbar  and  abdominal  muscles  are  weakened,  and  usually  in 
pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis  from  loss  of  power  in  the  gastroc- 
nemii    and    other   muscles    engaged    in    maintaining    the   erect 
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posture.  In  both  cases  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  is  dis- 
placed forwards,  necessitating  the  throwing  backwards  of  the  head 
and  shoulders  in  order  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  the  body. 

Spondylo-listhesis  is  the  term  applied  to  a  curious  and  some- 
what uncommon  deformity,  in  which  the  lumbar  vertebrae  are  dis- 
placed downwards  and  forwards  from  the  top  of  the  sacrum  It 
arises  from  fracture  of  the  articular  processes  of  the  lumbo-sacral 
synchondrosis,  or  from  imperfect  development  of  the  laminse  or 
pedicles  of  the  lowest  lumbar  vertebra,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
pressure  of  loads  carried  on  the  shoulders  or  the  weight  of  a  pree 
nant  uterus  brings  about  the  displacement.  In  the  latter  instance 
the  enforced  lordosis  aggravates  this  tendency.  The  effects  pro- 
duced are  shortening  of  the  stature,  together  with  the  formation  of 
a  marked  hollow  above  the  sacrum,  whilst  the  lumbar  vertebrae 
are  unduly  prominent  anteriorly.  A  good  deal  of  neuralgic  pain 
and  weakness  are  also  caused.  The  only  treatment  is  prolonged 
rest  m  the  recumbent  posture,  and  possibly  the  application  of  a 
well-fittmg  leather  jacket,  closely  moulded  to  the  pelvis,  and  sup- 
plied with  crutches,  so  as  to  carry  part  of  the  weight  downwards 
Irom  the  axilla  to  the  pelvic  support  without  utilizing  the  spine. 

Deformities  of  the  Upper  Extremity. 

Many  different  forms  of  congenital  defect  have  been  noticed  in 
connection  with  the  arms  and  hands,  but  the  majority  are  so  un- 
common that  no  particular  mention  of  them  is  needed.  Various 
types  of  Club-hand  have  been  met  with,  in  which  the  hand  is 
deflected  to  one  or  the  other  side,  or  is  hyper-extended  or  flexed 
fer haps  the  most  frequent  cause  is  a  congenital  absence  of  the  radius 
under  which  circumstances  the  hand  is  radially  abducted  to  a 
marked  degree,  the  ulna  is  shortened  and  curved,  and  its  lower 
epiphysis  much  altered  in  shape.  In  any  of  these  deformities 
skiagraphy  should  be  employed,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  exact 
relations  of  the  bones  to  each  other. 

Congenital  Deformities  of  the  Finger  are  much  more  common 
and  the  account  here  given  of  such  defects  of  the  upper  extremity 
applies  with  equal  force  to  those  which  occur  in  the  lower.  The 
following  varieties  may  be  alluded  to  : 

Polydactylism  consists  in  the  presence  of  supernumerary  fingers 
and  toes  and  is  often  seen.  There  may  be  from  one  to  seven 
additional  digits,  and  the  condition  is  usually  symmetrical.  One 
case  IS  on  record  with  twelve  and  thirteen  fingers  on  the  hands 
and  twelve  toes  on  each  foot.  The  accessory  digits  are  often 
stunted,  and  smaller  in  size  than  the  normal,  but  may  be  of 
average  dimensions.  Usually  they  are  separated  from  the  true 
digits,  but  now  and  then  may  be  blended  with  them.  The  correct 
number  of  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones  may  be  present,  or 
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they  a  so  may  be  multiplied.  Fig.  211  is  an  excellent  skiagram 
of  such  a  case,  where  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  six  digits 
and  SIX  metatarsal  bones,  whilst  it  is  also  evident  that  the  last 
two  digits  are  supported  by  an  accessory  metatarsal  apparently 
springing  from  the  outer  side  of  the  fourth.  The  condition  is  fre- 
quently inherited.  The  Treatment  consists  in  removing  the  super- 
numerary digits,  if  useless,  obtrusive,  or  troublesome.  Some- 
times the  patients  are  proud  of  their  abnormality,  and  refuse  to 
part  with  It.  A  patient  with  two  weak  thumbs  may  sometimes 
be  benefited  by  uniting  them  laterally  into  a  single  broa-l  one. 


Fig.  211.— Skiagram  ok  Polydactylism, 
An  exostosis  is  present,   springing  from  the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal 
bone;  the.  last  two  digits  are  supported  by  an  accessory  metatarsal,  placed 
between  the  normal  fourth  and  fifth,  whilst  the  fifth  has  no  toe  supported 

Ectrodactylism,  or  the  absence  of  one  or  more  of  the  digits,  is 
occasionally  seen,  as  also  partial  arrests  of  development  of  fingers 
or  toes. 

Macrodactyly  consists  in  a  congenital  overgrowth  of  one  or 
more  fingers  or  toes.  The  structures  are  perfectly  normal  in 
character,  and  merely  gigantic  in  size  for  the  age  of  the  individual. 
Amputation  may  be  needed  in  these  cases,  as  the  deformed  parts 
pow  out  of  all  proportion  to  thr  neighbouring  tissues.  Thus  an 
infant  with  enormous  overgrowth  of  the  second  toe  of  the  right 
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foot  was  successfully  treated  by  excision  of  the  digit,  togetlier 
with  a  V-shaped  portion  of  the  foot,  which  was  by  this  means 
reduced  to  normal  shape  and  size. 

Ssmdactylism,  or  webbed  fingers,  is  a  condition  in  which  two  or 
more  fingers  are  joined  together  laterally,  either  by  a  thin  web 
consisting  mainly  of  skin,  or  by  a  thick  fleshy  bond  of  union.  In 
the  foot  no  treatment  is  required,  but  in  the  hand  the  fingers  must 
be  separated.  If  there  is  merely  a  thin  web,  this  may  be  divided 
by  scissors  ;  but  to  prevent  its  re-formation  from  below  upwards, 
as  healing  proceeds,  a  flap  of  skin  must  be  transplanted  into 
the  angle  between  the  fingers,  or  an  opening  in  the  base  of  the 
web  may  be  made  and  maintained,  and  the  edges  allowed  to 
cicatrize  before  the  web  itself  is  divided.  Where  the  union,  how- 
ever, is  thick  and  fleshy,  a  more  extensive  operation  is  needed. 
Two  flaps  of  skin  as  long  as  the  web,  and  half  the  width  of  a 
finger,  are  respectively  raised  from  the  dorsal  aspect  of  one  finger 
and  from  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  other,  in  such  a  manner  that, 
after  the  web  has  been  divided,  the  denuded  surfaces  can  be 
covered  by  wrapping  the  flaps  round  the  lateral  aspects  of  the 
fingers  and  suturing  them  in  position.  An  additional  flap  of  skin 
must  also  be  fixed  in  the  angle  between  the  separated  digits,  unless 
the  preliminary  measure  just  described  has  been  undertaken. 

Of  the  Acquired  Deformities  of  the  Hand,  Dupuytren's  con 
traction  is  the  most  important,  but  a  few  others  are  occasionally 
met  with.  Thus,  after  burns  the  hand  may  be  contracted  into  a 
useless  mass  in  which  the  fingers  are  drawn  into  the  palm  and 
united  by  cicatricial  tissue  to  the  palmar  structures,  so  that  all 
treatment  is  hopeless. 

Again,  after  injury  or  separation  of  one  of  the  epiphyses  of 
either  radius  or  ulna,  the  uninjured  bone  may  continue  its  growth, 
whilst  the  other  becomes  atrophic  in  such  a  way  that  considerable 
lateral  deviation  of  the  hand  is  thereby  brought  about. 

The  term  Mallet  Finger  has  been  applied  to  a  condition  in 
which  the  terminal  phalanx  is  maintained  in  a  state  of  flexion 
owing  to  some  damage  to  the  extensor  aponeurosis.  It  usually 
follows  slight  injuries,  which  lead  to  either  a  separation  of  the 
tendon  from  the  bone,  or  a  thinning  of  its  texture,  whereby  the 
flexor  tendon  attached  anteriorly  to  its  base  is  able  to  act  with 
undue  power.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  an 
anterior  finger-splint  in  the  early  stages,  but  later  on,  when  the 
deformity  is  persistent,  an  incision  is  made  on  the  posterior  aspect 
of  the  joint,  and  the  weak  tendon  isolated  and  stitched  down  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  it  a  better  attachment  to  the  bone. 

Contraction  of  the  Palmar  Fascia  (Dupuytren's  Contraction).— 

This  condition  is  usually  met  with  in  middle-aged  individuals  of  a 
gouty  temperament,  more  often  in  men  than  women,  and  not  un- 
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Fig. 


212  — Dupuytren's  Contrac- 
tion OK  THE  Hand. 


fi<'(iuently  on  both  sides  of  the  body.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
associated  with  some  direct  irritation  of  the  pahn,  as  l)y  leaning 
much  on  a  round-headed  cane,  or  from  the  constant  use  of  an 
instrument,  such  as  an  awl,  whilst  heredity  is  an  important 
causative  factor.  Pathologically,  it  is  due  to  a  chronic  over- 
growth and  contraction  of  tlie  fascia,  inflammatory  in  nature,  and 
cirrhotic  or  sclerosing  in  type.  It  commences  as  an  indurated 
subcutaneous  nodule  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  about  the  situation 
of  the  most  marked  transverse  crease,  and  aflTecting  most 
commonly  the  ring  and  little  fin^rers  first,  the  other  fingers  and 
thumb  being  less  often  involved.  The  induration  spreads  slowly 
both  up  and  down  the  fascial 
hands  into  the  fingers,  which,  as 
it  increases,  are  gradually  drawn 
up  into  the  palm  and  fixed,  so 
that  extension  becomes  impos- 
sible (Fig.  212).  The  flexion  is 
limited  to  the  first  and  second 
phalanges,  the  third  remaining 
extended,  and,  indeed,  sometimes 
assuming  a  position  of  hyper-ex- 
tension, owing  to  the  injudicious 
application  of  a  splint.  The  skin 
over  the  indurated  masses  is  sooner  or  later  incorporated  with 
them. 

The  Diagnosis  of  Dupuytren's  contraction  is  exceedingly  easy, 
the  only  condition  for  which  it  is  likely  to  be  mistaken  being  flexiori 
of  the  finger  due  to  contraction  of  the  long  tendons.  In  the  latter 
case  there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  palmar  induration,  and  on  attempting  to 
straighten  the  finger  the  tendons  may  be  felt  to  become  tense  above 
the  wrist ;  the  terminal  phalanx  is  also  flexed  in  many  instances. 

The  only  satisfactory  Treatment  is  by  operation,  and  the  follow- 
ing methods  are  those  which  are  most  successful :  {a)  Adams'  sub- 
cutaneous section  of  the  fascia  and  its  prolongations  consists  in 
dividing  the  indurated  bands  by  a  tenotome  in  several  places, 
where  they  can  be  felt  tense.  One  puncture  and  division  must  be 
made  m  the  centre  of  the  palm  ;  a  second  divides  the  same  band 
as  near  the  finger  as  possible,  whilst  the  third  and  fourth  deal  with 
the  lateral  prolongations  at  the  sides  of  the  finger;  if  other 
hands  still  exist,  they  are  treated  similarly,  the  tenotome,  if 
possible,  in  all  cases  being  inserted  between  the  skin  and  the 
fascia.  The  improvement  thus  produced  must  be  maintained  and 
increased  by  the  subsequent  use  of  suitable  apparatus  and  passive 
niovements.  {b)  Kocher's  method  consists  in  the  total  extirpation 
of  the  thickened  bands  and  their  prolongations  through  longi- 
tudinal incisions.  The  fingers  are  at  once  straightened,  and  the 
siihsecjuent  contraction  prevented  by  mechanical  appliances. 
I^robably  the  latter  operation  is  the  more  satisfactory 
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Deformities  of  the  Lower  Extremity. 

Coxa  Vara,  or  incurvation  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  is  a  con- 
dition to  which  attention  has  been  called  only  of  recent  years. 
The  neck  of  the  bone,  instead  of  passing  obliquely  upwards, 
is  horizontal,  or  even  in  bad  cases  directed  downwards,  whilst 
shortening  from  interstitial  absorption  also  occurs,  and  the 
head  becomes  mushroom-shaped.  At  first  the  osseous  tissue  is 
softened,  but  after  a  while  sclerosis  supervenes.  It  is  met  with 
usually  in  adolescents,  although  occasionally  it  occurs  in  young 
children.  It  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  late  manifestation  of 
rickets,  but,  since  it  is  often  unaccompanied  by  other  evidences 
ot  the  disease,  this  hypothesis  is  a  little  difficult  to  accept.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  seen  most  frequently  in  those  who  have  to  do  much 
walking  or  carrying  of  heavy  weights. 

The  Sjnnptoms  commence  with  pain  in  the  region  of  the  hip, 
followed  by  a  distinct  limp.  As  the  neck  of  the  bone  becomes 
absorbed  or  curved,  the  trochanter  rises  above  Nelaton's  line, 
and  real  shortening  of  the  limb  occurs,  even  up  to  i^  inches. 
The  limb  is  also  everted  and  the  trochanter  increasingly  pro- 
minent, especially  on  flexmg  the  thighs.  The  movements  of  the 
joint  are  limited,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  internal  rotation 
and  abduction,  the  latter  being  practically  impossiblis  in  the  more 
severe  cases,  owing  to  the  base  of  the  trochanter  hitching  against 
the  lip  of  the  acetabulum.  On  flexing  the  limb,  the  affected 
thigh  sometimes  lies  across  the  sound  one.  As  distinguishing 
features  may  be  mentioned :  the  absence  of  local  swelling  or  ten- 
derness on  pressure,  as  also  of  the  up-and-down  movement  on 
traction,  so  well  marked  in  congenital  dislocation,  whilst  suppura- 
tion never  follows,  and  thickening  of  the  trochanter  is  not 
observed. 

Treatment.— In  the  early  stages  rest  is  the  essential,  and 
thereby  any  increase  in  the  deformity  already  existing  is  pre- 
vented ;  local  massage  and  manipulation  are  also  advisable.  In 
the  later  stages,  excision  of  the  head,  or  subtrochanteric  osteotomy, 
are  perhaps  the  best  measures  to  undertake,  although  some 
surgeons  recommend  a  cuneiform  osteotomy  of  the  neck  alone. 
The  subsequent  shortening  may  be  dealt  with  by  means  of  a 
thick  sole  to  the  under  surface  of  the  boot. 


Genu  Valgum,  or  knock-knee,  is  a  deformity  in  which,  if  the 
knees  be  allowed  to  touch  v/ith  the  patellae  looking  forwards, 
the  malleoli  are  separated  one  from  the  other — i.e.,  it  is  a  fixed 
condition  of  abduction  of  the  legs  from  the  middle  line,  with 
some  external  rotation  (Fig.  213).  One  or  both  limbs  may  be 
affected,  but  if  due  to  general  causes  the  double  form  is  more 
common.  Occasionally  genu  valgum  occurs  in  one  leg,  whilst 
the  other  is  in  a  condition  of  genu  varum. 
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There  are  two  main  varieties  of  the  disease,  viz.:  (i)  The 
rachitic  genu  valgum  of  young  children,  and  (2)  the  static  form 
occurring  in  adolescents. 

The  genu  valgum  of  young  children  is  practically  always  due  to 
ricliets,  a  disease  associated  with  a  softened  condition  of  the  bony 
tissue  on  either  side  of  the  epiphyses,  which  results  in  an  inter- 
ference with  the  normal  development.  It  is  still  an  open  question 
as  to  whether  this  deformity  is  primarily  due  to  increased  growth 
in  the  internal  condyle,  or  to  arrest  of  development  in  the  external ; 
the  truth  probably  lies  between  the  two.  A  similar  state  of 
affairs  is  often  seen  in  the  tibial  tuberosities.  Other  cases  may 
arise  from  a  rachitic  curvature 
of  the  diaphysis  of  the  femur, 
especially  when  the  child  has 
been  allowed  to  walk  or  run 
about  too  early. 

The  genu  valgum  of  adoles- 
cents, or  static  genu  valgum, 
occurs  most  commonly  in 
young  people  under  twenty  of 
relaxed  constitution,  and  par- 
ticularly in  those  who,  in 
addition,  have  to  carry  heavy 
weights.  Thus,  anaemic  young 
women  who  act  as  nursemaids, 
and  young  bricklayers,  smiths, 
and  porters,  are  very  liable  to 
it.  There  are  many  different 
opinions  as  to  the  way  in  which 
it  is  produced  :  some  maintain 
that  it  is  primarily  osseous, 
and  due  to  a  delayed  rickets  ; 
some  believe  that  the  liga- 
ments are  chiefly  at  fault, 
being  relaxed  on  the  inner 
side  ;  whilst  others,  again,  maintain  that  it  is  primarily  a  muscular 
phenomenon. 

Possibly  several  of  these  causes  may  be  conjoined  in  any  par- 
ticular case,  but  the  most  likely  explanation  is  a  purely  mechanical 
one.  When  a  person  stands  in  the  erect  posture,  the  perpen- 
dicular line  which  represents  the  direction  in  which  the  weight 
is  transmitted  downwards  from  the  head  of  the  femur  passes 
through  the  outer  rather  than  the  inner  condyle,  whilst  the  latter 
structure  is  lengthened  in  order  to  maintain  the  horizontal  position 
of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  knee-joint.  A  certain  amount  of 
strain  is  thus  normally  cast  upon  the  internal  lateral  ligament 
even  in  a  healthy  person,  and  this  is  increased  as  the  natural 
position  of  vest— i.e.,  with  the  feet  separated  and  slightlv  abducted 
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— is  adopted.  A  long  continuance  of  this  posture,  especially  if  a 
certain  amount  of  additional  weight  has  to  be  carried,  tires  those 
muscles  of  the  limb  which  tend  to  counterbalance  this  strain,  so 
that  the  ligament  becomes  more  and  more  stretched,  and  not  un- 
frequently  a  certain  amount  of  lateral  mobility  is  noticed  at  the 
knee  in  consequence.  Concurrently  the  outer  condyle  becomes 
atrophied  from  more  weight  being  transmitted  through  it,  and  the 
inner  condyle  becomes  lengthened  from  overgrowth.  It  is  also 
important  to  note  that  flatfoot  and  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine 
often  accompany  this  form  of  genu  valgum,  the  former  beinj,' 
usually  also  due  to  ligamentous  relaxation,  whilst  the  latter  may 
be  merely  associated  with  it,  or  be  compensatory  if  the  deformity 
in  the  knee  is  unilateral. 

Occasionally  genu  valgum  is  due  to  traumatic  causes,  such  as 
fracture  of  the  tibia  or  femur  close  to  the  joint,  or  lateral  disloca- 
tion of  the  knee ;  whilst,  again,  it  may  be  caused  by  atrophy 
consequent  on  interference  with  the  epiphysis  from  local  injury 
or  diseases  other  than  rickets.  It  is  sometimes  observed  as  a 
result  of  riding,  in  those  with  long  legs,  as  in  cavalry  soldiers ; 
short-legged  individuals,  such  as  jockeys,  are  more  liable  to 
develop  a  condition  of  genu  varum. 

The  Physical  Condition  of  the  parts  about  the  knee  may  be 
summarized  as  follows  : 

{a)  A  marked  projection  exists  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee, 
due  to  overgrowth  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur,  an  increase 
mainly  in  the  vertical  and  transverse  directions,  and  but  very 
slightly  antero-posteriorly,  so  that,  '  n  flexion  of  the  joint,  the 
deformity  to  a  large  extent  disappears.  A  similar  condition  may 
obtain  in  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia. 

[b)  Impaired  growth  and  atrophy  is  observed  in  the  outer 
femoral  condyle  and  tibial  tuberosity,  conditions  supposed  to  be 
due  to  the  weight  of  the  body  being  transmitted  more  directly 
through  these  structures. 

(c)  Relaxation  of  the  ligamentous  and  muscular  tissues  takes 
place  on  the  inner  side  of  the  joint.  This,  however,  is  not  con- 
stant, especially  in  cases  which  are  stationary. 

{d)  The  tendons  and  ligaments  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the  joint 
are  contracted  and  shortened,  especially  the  external  lateral  liga- 
ment, the  ilio-tibial  band,  and  the  tendon  of  the  biceps. 

{e)  The  patella  tends  to  be  thrown  outwards  from  the  angular 
deformity  existing  at  the  knee-joint.  Occasionally  the  bone  is 
actually  dislocated,  and  when  this  has  once  happened  it  is  very 
likely  to  recur. 

The  following  secondary  conditions  may  be  met  with  resulting 
from  genu  valgum,  viz. :  The  feet  are  displaced  outwards,  or 
occasionally  inwards,  as  best  suits  the  convenience  of  the  patient 
in  obtaining  as  good  a  footing  as  possible ;  the  bones  of  the  legs 
and  of  the  thighs  are  often  bent ;  whilst,  if  unilateral,  the  pelvis 
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may  be  tilted  downwards  on  the  affected  side,  and  the  spine 
laterally  curved  on  account  of  the  unnatural  shortness  of  the 
limb. 

In  well-marked  cases  the  gait  of  the  patient  is  very  characteristic 
since  the  knees  tend  to  get  in  the  way  (,f  each  other;  hence  the 
term  '  knock-knee.'  The  legs  are  kept  partially  flexed,  and  as 
the  condyles  touch  or  overlap,  they  have  to  be  separated  at  each 
step  to  allow  of  progression,  and  thus  a  curious  rolling  sort  of 
walk  results.  Occasionally  bursae  form  over  the  points  where  the 
friction  is  most  marked. 

Treatment.— The  surgeon  must  study  each  particular  case  in 
order  to  ascertain,  not  only  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  but  also 
whether  or  not  it  has  advanced  to  such  a  stage  as  to  render  treat 
ment  other  than  operative  useless.  In  the  early  stages  of  a 
rachitic  knock-knee,  the  bones  are  still  soft  and  vascular,  so  that 
with  care  and  patience  the  deformity  may  be  remedied  without 
having  recourse  to  the  knife,  and  the  same  statement  is  true  of  the 
early  stages  of  the  static  variety. 

In  yachitic  infants,  therefore,  the  general  condition  must  be  dealt 
with  in  accordance  with  the  rules  given  elsewhere  (p.  544)  A 
suitable  diet  should  be  ordered,  cleanliness  attended  to,  and  plenty 
of  fresh  air  allowed.  Parrish's  food  is  perhaps  the  best  drug  to 
administer,  whilst  cod-liver  oil  is  rarely  needed,  since  it  tends  to 
increase  the  body-weight,  and  so  may  do  harm  rather  than  good 
Absolute  rest  in  bed  should  be  enforced  ;  the  limbs  must  be  well 
rubbed  daily,  and  such  manipulation  and  pressure  employed  as 
will  tend  to  remedy  the  deformity  and  straighten,  if  possible 
the  hmb.  No  pain  should  be  caused,  and  by  perseverance  slow 
but  appreciable  progress  may  be  made  until  the  limbs  are 
straight.  In  older  children,  especially  when  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  them  off  their  feet,  it  is  better  to  apply  splints 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  limbs,  reaching  from  the  pelvis  down 
to  the  outer  malleoli,  or,  if  need  be,  beyond  it.  These  are  re- 
tained in  position  by  water-glass  bandages,  put  on  sufficiently 
hrmly  to  draw  the  knees  outwards.  Such  an  arrangement  is  often 
suflicient  m  early  cases  to  bring  about  a  cure  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months.  Some  authorities  have  recommended  forcible  correc- 
tion of  the  deformity,  and  subsequent  fixation  in  plaster  of  Paris 
but  the  condition  of  the  epiphyses,  and  the  ease  with  which  they 
are  detached,  are  quite  sufficient  reasons  against  adopting  anv 
such  method.  .  i-     fc>       / 

In  the  static  cases  the  administration  of  tonics,  such  as  iron  and 
arsenic  combined  with  rest,  massage,  and  possibly  a  change  of 
air  will  frequently  suffice  to  determine  a  cure  in  the  early  stages. 

VV  hen  the  deformity  is  somewhat  more  advanced  in  either  form 
more  efficient  apparatus  is  needed ;  that  usually  employed  con- 
sists of  an  outside  iron  stem,  jointed  at  the  knee,  fixed  below  into 
a  slot  in  the  heel  uf  a  well-made  bout,  and  attached  above  to  a 
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pelvic  band.  From  it  several  well-padded  straps  pass  round  the 
limb,  and  at  the  knee  itself  a  much  broader  one  covers  the  pro 
jecting  inner  condyle  ;  by  tif^ditenin^r  these,  the  limb  is  drawn  out- 
wards towards  the  rod.  The  apparatus  is  somewhat  heavy,  but 
if  carefully  applied  for  some  months  may  effect  a  cure.  It  is 
possible  that  division  of  the  tense  structures  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  joint  may  considerably  assist  the  process. 

When,  however,  the  osseous  deformity  is  marked,  and  the  patient 
of  such  an  age  as  to  preclude  the  hope  of  a  cure  by  mechanical 
means,  osteotomy  must  be  resorted  to.     Amongst  the  many  plans 
which  have  been  suggested,  only  two  need  be  mentioned  here, 
viz.,  those  devised  by  Ogston  and   Macewen.     Of^ston's  operatiou 
consists  in  sawing  oft  the  enlarged  inner  condyle  through  an  in 
cision  made  by  inserting  a  narrow  fmger-knife  oblicjuely  above  the 
condyle,  and  pushing  it  downwards  in  front  of  the  bone  to  the 
level  of  the  joint.      Tlie  objections  raised   to  the  plan  are  the 
necessary  implication  of  the  joint  and  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilage, 
so  that  ankylosis  may  occur  on  the  one  hand,  or  such  interference 
with  the  growth  of  the  inner  condyle,  on  the  other,  as  leads  later 
on   to  genu  varum.     The  immediate  result  is  very  satisfactory, 
and  it  may  be  used  with  success  in  adults  where  no  more  growth 
is  expected.     Macewen's  operation  is,  however,  that  most  generally 
applicable,  and  has  practically  superseded  all  others.     It  consists 
in  the  division  of  the  femur  transversely  about  a  finger's  breadth 
above  the  adductor  tubercle,  so  as  to  be  well  away  from  the 
epiphyseal  cartilage.     Macewen  himself  uses  an  osteotome  ■  for 
the    purpose,   introducing    it    through   an    incision  made  ^   inch 
in  front  of  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus ;  he  divides  the 
bone  for  three-quarters  of  its  diameter,  and  breaks  the  remainder. 
A  similar  method  may  be  employed  from  the  outer  side,  the  force 
used  in  breaking  the  inner  layer  of  compact  bone  comminutin" 
and  compressing  that  portion,  and  so  diminishing  the  deformity. 
Many  surgeons,  however,  prefer  to  divide  the  bone  with  a  saw, 
previously  making  a  track  for  it  along  the  front  of  the  femur,  and 
we  certainly  consider    that    such   an    operation  is  simpler,  and 
equally    efficacious.       The    limb,    having   been    straightened,    is 
either  put  up  at  once  in  plaster  of  Paris,  or,  perhaps,  at  first  in  a 
Gooch's  splint,   which  allows  the  wound  to   be  looked  at  and 
dressed,  and  subsequently  in  plaster.     Union  is  complete  in  six 
weeks,  but  an  immovable  apparatus  should  be  kept  on  for  three 
months. 

In  a  few  very  severe  cases  due  to  rickets  it  may  be  necessary 
to  divide  the  tibia  just  below  the  tubercle  in  addition  to  dealing 
with  the  femur.  This  is  best  accomplished  as  a  first  step,  and 
if  necessary  the  fibula  may  also  be  divided.  When  this  wound 
has  consolidated,  the  femur  is  dealt  with. 

*  An  osteotome  differs  from  a  chisel  in  the  fact  that  the  former  is  bevelled  on 
both  sides,  whilst  the  latter  is  merely  bevelled  on  cinc  side. 
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Genu  Varum  (one  form  of  bow-leg)  is  a  less  common  condition, 
the  exact  opposite  of  genu  valgum,  and  what  has  been  said  above 
of  the  one  is  true  of  the  other,  if  the  word  'internal'  be  substituted 
for  'external'  and  vice  versa.  Treatment  is  only  required  in  severe 
cases. 

Oenu  Becuryatum,  or  Back-knee,  is  a  deformity  occasionally  met 
with  in  which  the  joint  is  hyperextended,  the  limb  describing  a 
curve  with  the  concavity  forwards  ;  it  is  necessarily  associated 
with  relaxation  or  stretching  of  the  crucial  ligaments,  and  is  usually 
due  to  a  congenital  displacement,  possibly  the  result  of  the  limbs 
not  bemg  flexed  in  titerc,  but  extended  with  the  feet  under  the 
chin.  It  is  sometimes  the  result  of  paralysis  of  the  flexor  muscles 
of  the  knee  and  of  the  popliteus,  or  may  arise  from  irregular 
jjrowth  along  the  epiphyseal  line,  possibly  as  a  sequela  of  tuber- 
cular or  other  disease  of  limited  extent  in  that  region.  It  has 
also  been  known  to  occur  as  an  acquired  accomplishment  in  fakirs 
and  contortionists.  If  treatment  is  called  for,  it  must  be  suited  to 
the  special  requirements  of  the  individual  case. 

Contractions  of  the  Knee  may  arise  from  many  different  causes, 
which  may  be  either  intra-  or  extra-articular  in  character.  The 
t  xtya-articular  causes  of  this  affection  may  be  situated  in  the  skin 
and  subcutaneous  tissue,  as  a  result  of  the  contraction  of  cicatrices 
of  burns  or  ulcers  ;  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  contraction  of  muscles, 
which  may  be  secondary  to  some  inflammatory  condition  within 
the  joint,  or  may  follow  loss  of  power  in  the  extensors  as  a 
result  of  infantile  palsy,  or  may  be  due  to  diffuse  suppuration 
within  their  sheaths.  The  contraction  in  some  cases  may  be 
hysterical  in  origin,  the  joint  being  fixed  by  muscular  action,  but 
remaining  healthy,  although  there  may  be  much  local  pain  and 
superficial  tenderness.  The  diagnosis  of  such  a  condition  is 
readily  made  by  inducing  anaesthesia,  or  taking  the  patient 
unawares,  when  the  limb  is  found  freely  moveable  and  can  easily 
be  straightened.  The  treatment  of  the  preceding  conditions  is 
conducted  on  general  principles. 

The  articular  causes  of  contracted  knee  are  as  follows :  (i) 
Where  the  capsule  and  ligaments  are  affected  as  well  as  the 
muscles,  the  causative  inflammation  having  been  usually  of  a 
rheumatic  or  gonorrhoeal  nature.  The  limb  is  fixed,  but  there  is 
no  actual  displacement  of  the  head  of  the  tibia.  (2)  Fibrous 
adhesions  of  greater  or  less  density  may  pass  between  the 
articular  surfaces,  as  a  result  either  of  acute  synovitis,  or  of 
tubercular  or  acute  arthritis.  In  the  former  case  some  mobility 
may  be  present,  but  in  the  latter  the  movements  may  be  very 
defective.  (3)  Osseous  ankylosis  may  exist,  the  position  of  the 
limb  depending  on  the  previous  treatment  of  the  case.  If  care 
has  not   been  taken  to  prevent  deformity,  the  lower  leg  may  be 
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found  at  right  angles  to  the  thigh,  and  more  or  less  everted. 
This  rectangular  deformity  is  a  not  uncommon  development  in 
the  later  history  of  a  case  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  knee,  whicli 
has  been  treated  early  in  life  by  partial  excision.  The  epiphyses 
are  here  only  slightly  interfered  with,  and  hence  growth  con- 
tinues, but  not  equally  in  all  directions.  Where  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  bone  develops  more  than  the  posterior,  flexion 
necessarily  occurs ;  but  if  the  growth  is  mainly  in  the  opposite 
direction  genu  recurvatum  ma>  be  induced.  (4)  As  the  result 
most  commonly  of  tubercular  arthritis,  the  tibia  is  flexed  on  the 
femur,  whilst  its  upper  articular  surface  is  displaced  horizontally 
backwards,  and  the  lower  limb  rotated  outwards,  constituting 
what  is  known  as  the  triple  displacement.  If  the  limb  has  been 
allowed  to  lie  on  its  outer  side  whilst  disorganization  was  pro- 
ceeding, there  may  be  an  additional  lateral  displacement  of  the 
head  of  the  tibia  outwards. 

The  Treatment  of  these  conditions  necessarily  depends  on  their 
nature.  Where  adhesions  exist  within  the  joint,  or  the  ligaments 
alone  are  contracted,  it  may  be  possible  to  straighten  the  limb 
under  an  anaesthetic  by  forcible  manipulation.  Where  the  con- 
traction is  associated  with  osseous  ankylosis,  a  suitable  wedge- 
shaped  piece  of  bone  {cuneiform  osteotomy)  should  be  removed. 
In  the  triple  displacement  ordinary  excision  may  be  underraken. 
but  the  process  i?  difficult,  owing  to  the  backward  displacement 
of  the  tibia.  The  oones  should  be  kept  in  position  by  silver  wire 
sutures,  or  other  means. 

Rachitic  Tibia  and  Fibula. — It  has  been  already  mentioned  that 
the  tibia  and  fibula  are  liable  to  a  considerable  amount  of  dis- 
tortion in  the  course  of  an  attack  of  rickets  if  the  child  is  allowed 
to  run  about.  As  d  rule  the  antero-posterior  curve  is  increased, 
and  some  amount  of  ab-  or  ad-duction  may  also  be  present.  The 
bones,  too,  are  usually  flattened  from  side  to  side,  presenting  a 
sharp  edge,  and  with  a  buttress-like  support  reaching  along  the 
concavity;  they  are  exceedingly  dense  and  sclerosed.  Operations 
for  remedying  the  defect  should  never  be  undertaken,  however, 
until  all  active  signs  of  rickets  have  disappeared.  Osteotomy  may 
then  be  performed,  and  the  character  of  the  operation  will  neces- 
sarily vary  with  the  amount  of  deformity.  The  general  rule  for 
the  guidance  of  the  surgeon  is  either  to  divide  the  bones  at  their 
most  prominent  part,  or,  if  it  is  considered  necessary,  to  remove 
a  wedge-shaped  portion  from  the  tibia  (cuneiform  osteotomy) ;  the 
section  should  always  be  made  at  right  angles  to  the  upper  and 
lower  segments  of  the  bone  respectively.  The  fibula  never  needs 
more  than  siinple  division,  and  this  is  accomplished  through  a 
separate  incision. 

As  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  tibia  and  fibula  also  become  dis- 
torted  and  curved   antero-posteriorly   as   the  result  of  inherited 
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syphths.  The  deformity  in  this  case  is  purely  antero-posterior, 
without  lateral  deviation,  whilst  the  subcutaneous  margin  o^  the 
tibia  IS  rounded,  and  not  sharp  as  in  rickets.  Moreover  the 
curve  IS  mainly  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  shaft,  whilst  in  rickets 
the  chief  deformity  occurs  either  near  the  knee  or  the  ankle 
There  ought,  therefore,  to  be  but  little  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
these  two  conditions,  and  a  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  previous 
history  of  the  case  should  materially  assist  the  surgeon  in  formine 
a  correct  diagnosis. 

Talipes. 

By  talipes,  or  club-foot,  is  meant  a  deformity  of  the  foot  due 
to  muscular,  ligamentous,  or  osseous  causes,  the  displacements 
occurnng  mainly  at  the  ankle  and  mid-tarsal  joints. 

Causes.— Talipes  may  generally  be  said  to  result  from  some 
derangement  in  the  equilibrium  normally  maintained  between 
opposing  groups  of  muscles,  as  a  result  of  which  the  more 
powerful  group  draws  the  foot  into  an  abnormal  position.  Con- 
sidered more  in  detail,  it  is  well  to  study  the  Eetiology  r<"  the 
acquired  and  congenital  forms  separately. 

Congenital  malformation  or  malposition  is  responsible  for  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  cases.  Such  may  result  from  imperfect 
development  of  the  bones  of  the  foot  or  leg,  or  from  intra-uterine 
paralysis  of  central  origin  ;  whilst  other  cases  seem  to  be  due  to 
a  deficient  amount  of  liquor  amnii,  as  a  result  of  which  the  feet 
are  abnormally  compressed,  and  held  in  one  position.  It  must 
be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  in  the  fcetus  the  legs 
should  always  be  in  a  state  of  flexion,  and  the  feet  usually  in  the 
position  corresponding  to  that  of  talipes  varus ;  it  is  easy  then 
to  understand  that  in  an  abnormally  small  intra-uterine  cavity 
this  tendency  .nay  be  exaggerated.  Spina  bifida  in  the  lumbar 
region  is  also  occasionally  associated  with  congenital  talipes, 
which  in  such  cases  is  probably  due  to  impairment  of  nervous 
control.  The  congenital  variety  is  often  hereditary,  and  may 
occur  in  several  members  of  the  same  family,  or  be  transmitted 
through  several  generations. 

The  acquired  varieties  are  somewhat  easier  to  understand  than 
the  congenital,  since  they  arise  from  definite  pathological  lesions, 
such  as  :  (a)  Contraction  of  muscles,  the  result  of  diffuse  suppura- 
tion, arising  from  burns  or  disease  of  neighbouring  bones ;  thus, 
necrosis  aivl  disease  of  the  tibia  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  an 
abscess  in  the  sheaths  of  the  tibialis  anticus  or  posticus,  and 
contraction  of  one  or  both  of  these  muscles  may  cause  talipes 
varus,  (b)  Essential  shrinking,  resulting  from  a  transformation 
of  the  muscle  substance  into  fibro-cicatricial  tissue,  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  elderly  people  arising  from  a  chronic  inflammation 
(myositis  fibrosa),  the  nature  of  which  is  but  little  understood. 
{c)  Paralysis  of  central  origin  is  one  of  the  commonest  causes 
Or  talipes ;  m  young  children  it  is  usually  due  to  infantile  palsy 
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(anterior  polio-myelitis),  whilst  a  similar  affection  is  occasionally 
seen  in  adults,  (d)  Affections  of  the  main  peripheral  nerve  trunks 
of  the  leg  may  also  result  in  talipes ;  thus,  a  nerve  may  be  divided 
in  an  accident  or  operation,  or  torn  in  a  fracture  or  dislocation,  or 
compressed  by  callus  or  splints,  or  inflamed  (peripheral  neuritis). 
If  the  internal  popliteal  nerve  is  involved,  talipes  calcaneo-valgus 
will  ensue,  whilst  a  lesion  of  the  external  popliteal  nerve  tends  to 
produce  talipes  equino-varus.  (e)  Spastic  contraction  of  one  group 
of  muscles  as  a  consequence  of  deep  spinal  mischief  of  a  scleros- 
ing type  occasionally  leads  to  talipes  of  a  spasmodic  nature 
(/)  Shortenmg  of  the  leg  from  hip  or  knee  mischief  may  sometimes 
be  the  cause  of  a  compensatory  talipes  equinus,  whilst  injuries  or 
diseases  of  one  of  the  epiphyses  of  the  leg-bones  may  stop  its 
growth,  and  then  the  continued  development  of  the  other  bone  forces 
the  foot  to  one  side  or  the  other,  (g)  It  is  a  question  whether 
the  condition  known  as  flat-foot,  arising  from  prolonged  standing 
is  to  be  classed  as  a  variety  of  talipes ;  some  surgeons  draw  but 
little  difference  between  it  and  talipes  valgus,  (h)  Finally,  pro- 
longed maintenance  of  the  foot  in  a  bad  position  may  lead  to  per- 
manent deformity,  as  in  the  variety  known  as  talipes  decubitus 
The  barbarous  custom  still  practised  by  the  Chinese  of  forcibly 
compressing  the  feet  of  female  children  brings  about  a  similar  result. 

Varieties.— In  considering  the  different  forms  of  club-foot  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  ankle  is  a  hinge  joint  only  allowing 
of  flexion  and  extension,  although  when  fully  extended  a  little 
lateral  mobility  is  also  possible.  The  movements  of  abduction 
and  adduction  of  the  foot  take  place  chiefly  below  the  astragalus 
at  the  mid-tarsal  articulation.  Four  primary  varieties  of  talipes 
are  hence  described,  viz. :  T.  Equinus,  in  which  the  heel  is  drawn 
up,  the  patient  walking  on  the  toes ;  T.  Calcaneus,  in  which  the 
toes  are  raised  from  the  ground  ;  T.  Varus,  in  which  the  inner 
side  of  the  foot  is  raised,  the  patient  walking  on  the  outer ;  and 
T.  Valgus,  due  to  eversion  and  drawing  upwards  of  the  outer  side 
of  the  foot,  or  to  yielding  of  the  longitudinal  arch  on  the  inner 
side.  Not  unfrequently  mixed  forms  occur,  due  to  the  association 
of  two  of  the  above,  e.g.,  T.  equino-varus,  or  T.  equino-valgus  or 
T.  calcaneo-valgus. 

As  to  the  relative  frequency  of  these  different  forms,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  question  that  T.  equino-varus  is  by  far  the  commonest. 
If,  however,  we  exclude  congenital  cases  and  flat-foot,  T.  equinus 
is  in  all  probability  the  variety  most  frequently  observed 

Talipes  Equinus  (Fig.  214,  A,  B,  and  C)  is  almost  always  acquired : 
It  has  been  known  to  occur  congenitally,  but  this  is  exceedingly 
rare.  It  is  usually  due  to  paralysis  of  the  extensor  muscles, 
either  from  infantile  palsy  or  injury  to  the  anterior  tibial  nerve ; 
secondary  contraction  of  the  calf  muscles  follows,  the  tendo 
Achillis  being  specially  tense  and  rigid.  It  also  occurs  as  a  com- 
pensatory manifestation  where  the  limb  has  been  shortened   afs 
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after  hip  disease,  and  a  variety  known  as  T.  decubitus  results 
from  the  bed-clothes  pressing  for  some  length  of  time  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot  of  a  bed-ridden  patient. 

The  heel  is  drawn  up,  and  the  patient  walks  on  the  heads  of 
the  metatarsal  bones  and  on  the  toes,  which  are  usually  hyper- 
extended.  Occasionally,  however,  in  neglected  cases  due  to 
paralysis,  the  toes,  instead  of  being  extended,  become  flexed,  the 
patient  walking  on  their  upper  surface  (Fig.  214,  C) ;  if  such 
a  condition  is  allowed  to  persist,  the  whole  dorsum  of  the  foot 
may  in  time  be  turned  downwards.  The  astragalus  is  somewhat 
displaced  from  under  the  malleolar  arch,  only  the  posterior  part 
of  the  articular  surface  being  in  contact  with  the  tibia.  This  is 
more  marked  in  the  congenital  and  spastic  cases  than  in  those 
due  to  paralysis,  where  the  deformity  appears  to  result  as  much 
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Fig.  214. — Various  Forms  of  Talipes  E^uinus. 

from  a  dropping  of  the  anterior  segment  of  the  foot  at  the  mid- 
tarsal  joint  as  from  flexion  of  the  ankle.  In  all  cases  the  sole  of 
the  foot  is  shortened  by  contraction  of  the  plantar  fascia,  and  of  the 
short  plantar  muscles,  a  condition  we  shall  shortly  refer  to  under 
the  name  of  pes  cavus.  In  old- standing  cases  a  certain  amount 
of  varus  is  almost  always  present.  In  this,  as  in  all  forms  of 
talipes,  bursse  form  over  points  of  pressure. 

Talipes  Varus,  or,  as  it  is  most  commonly  termed,  Equino-vanis, 
is  the  commonest  variety  of  congenital  club-foot,  and  is  also  not 
unfrequently  acquired  as  a  result  of  infantile  palsy  of  the  extensor 
and  peroneal  muscles,  with  secondary  shortening  of  the  tibialis 
anticus  and  posticus,  the  flexor  longus  digitorum,  and  of  the 
tendo  Achillis.  Other  cases  are  due  to  a  primary  spastic  con- 
traction of  these  muscles. 

The  heel  is  drawn  up,  and  the  anterior  half  of  the  foot  adducted 
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and  drawn  inwards  (Fig.  215).     The  inner  border  of  the  foot  is 
concave,  and  a  well-marked  transverse  crease  crosses  the  sole  on 
a  level  with  the  mid-tarsal  joint ;  the  outer  border  becomes  convex 
and  in  adults  who  have  walked  a  thick  bursal  formation  is  usually 


Fig.  215.—C0NGENITAL  Talipes 
Varus. 


Fig.  216.— Paralytic  Form  of 
Talipes  Equino-varus. 


present  over  the  cuboid.  In  neglected  cases  the  patient  may  even 
stand  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  latter  bone  (Fig.  217,  A).  The 
sole  of  the  foot  becomes  hollowed  from  secondary  contraction  of  the 
plantar  fascia  and  short  muscles  of  the  sole,  especially  the  abductor 
hallucis,  and  a  longitudinal  crease  may  run  down  the  centre  of 


Fig.  217.— Neglected  Case  of  Talipes  Varus. 

the  sole,  owing  to  doubling  over  of  the  outer  metatarsal  bones 
(Fig.  217,  B). 

The  most  marked  Anatomical  Changes  are  found  in  the  astra- 
galus. In  infants  the  head  and  neck  are  normally  set  at  an  angle 
to  the  body  of  the  bone,  being  directed  slightly  inwards;  as, 
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however,  growth  proceeds,  this  diminishes  from  about  35°  to  10°, 
so  that  in  the  adult  there  is  but  little  obliquity  of  the  neck.  In 
T.  varus  this  angle  is  much  increased,  often  amounting  to  50°  or 
more,  the  neck  at  the  same  time  being  longer  than  usual,  a  con- 
dition simulating  that  found  in  some  of  the  higher  apes.  The 
bone  is  also  projected  forwards  from  under  the  tibio-fibular  arch, 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  upper  articular  facet  alone  remaining 
in  contact  with  these  bones.  The  scaphoid  is  displaced  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  so  that  only  the  inner 
portion  of  the  latter  structure  articulates  with  it ;  the  tuberosity 
is  usually  in  close  proximity  to,  or  may  even  touch,  the  inner 
malleolus.  The  os  calcis  and  other  tarsal  bones  are  also  modified 
to  some  extent  in  position  and  shape  to  correspond  with  these 
changes.  The  dorsal  tendons  are  displaced  slightly  inwards, 
usually  occupying  the  centre  of  the  concavity  between  the  foot 
and  the  leg.  The  ligaments  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  are 
contracted,  especially  the  anterior  portion  of  the  deltoid,  the 
inferior  calcaneo-scaphoid,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  long  and  short 
plantar  ligaments. 

The  following  table  (slightly  modified  from  Mr.  Tubby's  excellent 
work  on  Deformities  =•')  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  chief  diagnostic 
points  between  congenital  and  paralytic  T.  equino- varus  : 

Congenital.  Paralytic. 

History Affection  has  existed    Affection  not  developed  till 

from  birth.  the  second  or  third  yejir, 

and  ushered  in  by  convul- 
sions, fever,  etc. 

Feet  affected  Usually  bilateral.  More  often  unilateral. 

Circulation Good.  Feeble;  limb  is  cold,  blue, 

and  clammy. 

Muscles    But  little  wasting.  Extreme  wasting. 

Electrical  Reactions    Not  much  impaired.        Almost  entirely  absent    in 

paralyzed  muscles. 

Growth  OF  Bones Much  as  usual.  Considerably  diminished. 

Furrows  in  Sole Present.  Absent. 

The  spastic  variety  is  generally  associated  with  spasm  or  con- 
traction of  other  parts,  which  renders  its  nature  obvious. 

Talipes  Calcaneus  (Fig.  218)  is  an  unusual  variety  of  the 
deformity,  and  may  be  either  congenital  or  acquired.  In  the 
congenital  form  the  toes  are  drawn  upwards,  so  that  the  heel 
alone  comes  into  contact  with  the  ground,  the  sole  pointing 
forwards.  The  extensor  tendons  are  all  strongly  contracted,  but 
the  toes  may  be  flexed  owing  to  the  tension  of  the  flexor  longus 
digitorum.  It  is  sometimes  associated  with  deviation  of  the  foot 
inwards  or  outwards,  constituting  a  condition  of  T.  calcaneo- 
varus  or  -valgus,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  acquired  variety  is 
generally  due  to  infantile  palsy  of  the  calf  muscles,  but  occasionally 

*  Macmiilan,  189G,  p.  3g8. 
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results  from  over-stretching  of  the  tendo  Achillis  after  tenotomy 
The  longitudmal  arch  of  the  foot  is  here  markedly  increased," 

partly  from  the  development  of  a  large 
pad  of  fat  over  the  calcaneal  tuberosities, 
but  mainly  from  the  toes  not  being  drawn 
up  towards  the  leg  as  in  the  preceding 
variety.  The  anterior  half  of  the  foot 
appears  to  drop  forwards  from  the  mid- 
tarsal  joint  owing  to  secondary  contrac- 
tion of  the  plantar  fascia  and  short 
muscles  of  the  sole  (Fig.  218). 

Talipes  Valgus  is  a  condition  seldom 
met  with  as  a  congenital  deformity,  ex- 
cept in  association  with  T.  equinus. 
In  it  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  is  ab- 
ducted and  everted,  owing  to  contrac- 
tion of  the  peronei  muscles.  The  sole 
becomes  flattened,  and  the  inner  border 
,   ,„.  ,  of  the  foot  comes  in  contact  with  the 

ground  (Fig.  219).  Considerable  pain  in  the  plantar  region  is 
usually  complained  ..i  after  walking  a  short  distance  The 
scaphoid  is  displaced  outwarus,  so  that  the  inner  portion  of  the 
head  of  the  astragalus  projects  into  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the 
cartilage  being  uncovered.  Occasionally  this  deformity  is  due  to 
absence  of  the  hbula.  In  the  acquired  variety,  which  is  not  un- 
common (Fig.  220),  a  similar  condition  may  be  produced  as  a 


Fig.    218.- 
Talipes  Calcaneus. 


YTIC 


Fig.  219.— Talipes  Valgus  (Congenital), 
WITH  A  Little  Tendency  to  Calcaneus. 


Fig.  220. — Acquired  Talipes 
Valgus. 


result  of  paralysis  of  the  tibial  muscles,  or  from  spastic  contraction 
of  the  peronei,  the  condition  in  these  cases  closely  simulating  the 
deformity  known  as  flat-foot. 

The  Diagnosis  of  the  different  varieties  of  talipes  is,  as  a  rule 
easily  made,  although  the  cause  of  the  deformity  is  not  always 
so  readily  ascertained.  In  paralytic  cases  the  limb  is  aiwi/s 
atrophied,  looking  bluish  in  colour,  and  feeling  cold  and  cirmmy. 
Various  trophic  lesions  .-ne  not  uncommon  in  the  shr;..-  of  re- 
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current  ulceration,  and  even  ulcers  of  the  perforating  type  may 
develop,  especially  in  those  cases  which  are  due  to  nerve  lesions, 
whether  central  or  peripheral. 

The  Treatment  of  talipes  is  always  somewhat  tedious,  demand- 
ing care  and  patience  on  the  part  of  all  concerned.  In  the  con- 
genital variety  no  time  should  be  lost  in  correcting  the  deformity, 
and,  in  fact,  treatment  should  commence  as  soon  after  birth  as 
possible.  The  nurse  must  be  instructed  to  manipulate  the  limb 
into  a  good  position,  holding  it  there  for  some  time  daily.  At 
the  same  time  the  muscles  on  the  offending  side  of  the  limb 
should  be  rubbed  and  stimulated.  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
paralytic  variety,  friction  and  faradization  of  the  paralyzed  muscles 
must  be  regularly  undertaken.  At  a  somewhat  later  date  treat- 
ment by  the  application  of  suitable  mechanical  apparatus  may 
suffice  to  restore  the  foot  to  its  normal  position.  If  this  is  un- 
successful, division  of  the  contracted  tendons,  ligaments,  and 
fasciae  will  be  necessary,  whilst  in  severe  and  neglected  cases 
more  extensive  operations  in  the  shape  of  tarsectomy  or  tarsotomy 
may  have  to  be  performed. 

Talipes  equinus,  if  secondary  to  hip  disease,  should  not,  as  a  rule, 
be  interfered  with.  In  other  early  cases,  it  may  be  remedied  by 
what  is  known  as  Sayre's  apparatus.  This  consists  in  the  appli- 
cation of  a  plantar  splint  which  projects  some  way  beyond  the 
toes,  and  from  the  anterior  end  of  which  a  piece  of  adhesive 
strapping  is  carried  to  just  below  the  knee,  to  which  it  is  applied 
and  fixed  by  a  firm  bandage.  Each  day  the  bandage  is  carried 
a  little  lower  down  the  limb,  and  as  the  traction  of  the  strapping 
is  thereby  increased,  the  foot  is  gradually  extended.  In  the  more 
serious  varieties  tenotomy  of  the  tendo  Achillis  may  be  called  for, 
accompanied,  if  need  be,  by  division  of  the  plantar  fascia,  whilst 
in  neglected  cases,  or  where  tenotomy  has  failed,  excision  of  the 
astragalus  gives  most  excellent  results,  the  patient  being  able 
to  walk  subsequently  with  a  plantigrade  foot. 

Talipes  eqtiino -varus  may  be  treated  in  the  early  stages  by  a 
modification  of  Sayre's  apparatus,  a  strip  of  plaster  being  carried 
transversely  round  the  splint,  and  drawn  upwards  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  limb.  A  Scarpa's  shoe  with  a  double  hinge  action 
may  also  be  employed.  Another  simple  plan  of  treatment  is  to 
apply  to  the  foot  a  carefully-fitted  malleable  splint,  the  shape 
of  which  is  gradually  altered  so  as  to  bring  it  in  time  to  a  normal 
position  ;  or,  again,  a  series  of  casings  of  plaster  of  Paris  may  be 
put  on,  a  little  improvement  being  obtained  at  each  change.  By 
care  and  patience  many  a  cure  will  thus  be  obtained,  but  if  time 
is  of  value,  or  if  the  improvement  ceases,  tenotomy  is  called 
for.  The  tibial  tendons  are  usually  divided  first,  and  the  tendo 
Achillis  subsequently,  although  some  surgeons,  and  especially 
Mr.  Edmund  Owen,  recommend  that  the  latter  structure  should 
always  he  first  dealt  with,  as  this  will  occasionally  suffice  aluric. 
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The  hmb  IS  at  once  restored  to  a  good  position,  and  put  up  in 
plaster  of  Pans.  In  the  more  marked  cases  division  of  the  tense 
hgaments  on  the  mner  side  of  the  foot  (syndesmotomy)  may  be 
necessary,  but  especially  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  internal 
lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint.  The  abductor  hallucis  muscle 
may  also  require  section. 

In  neglected  cases  where  the  patient  walks  on  the  outer  aspect 
ot  the  foot,  two  chief  forms  of  operative  treatment  have  been 
advocated,  VIZ.  tarsectomy,  and  Phelps'  operation,  i.  In  tarsectomv 
a  wedge-shaped  portion  of  bone  is  removed  from  the  outer  aspect 
the  foot.     This  IS  accomplished  through  a  transverse  incision 
round  the  outer  border  on  a  level  with  the  cuboid.     The  thick 
subcutaneous  structures,  including  the  bursa,  are  removed,  and 
the  tendons  stripped  up  from  the  bones  both  on  the  dorsal  and 
plantar  aspects  by  the  aid  of  a  raspatory,  and  held  aside  by 
retractors.     The   extensor  tendons  are  already  displaced  some- 
what inwards,  and  hence  are  not  injured  by  this  proceeding.     The 
tarsus  IS  now  divided  by  a  chisel  in  two  places  in  such  a  way 
that  a  wedge  of  bone  can  be  removed,  the  base  being  on  the 
outer  aspect,  and  the  apex  on  the  inner.     The  position  of  the 
joints  need  not  be,  taken  into  consideration,  and  as  far  as  possible 
the  sections  should  be  made  at  right  angles  to  the  anterior  and 
posterior  segments  of  the  foot  respectively.     The  wound  is  now 
closed,  and  the  foot  placed  in  a  good  position,  in  which  it  is 
mamtamed  by  plaster  of  Paris.     Tho  after-treatment  is  likely  to 
be  prolonged,  but  otherwise  the  results  are  excellent,  the  foot 
although  a  little  shortened,  being  firm  and  plantigrade.     2    Phelt>s' 
opemtton  consists  in  dividing  all  the  structures  on  the  inner  aspect 
of  the  foot  through  a  vertical  incision,  starting  above  just  in  front 
of  the  internal  malleolus.     Joints  are,  if  need  be,  opened,  tendons 
and  ligaments  divided,  and  the  foot  put  up  in  a  good  position 
with  the  wound  gaping.     It  is  allowed  to  granulate,  and  healing 
may  be  accelerated  by  skin  grafting.     The  results  are  at  f^  s^ 
quite  as  good  as  those  attained  by  tarsectomy,  and  the  operation 
has  the  advantage  of  not  shortening  the  foot ;  but  there  is  a  decided 
tendency  for  the  deformity  to  recur  as  cicatrization  advances. 

In  talipes  calcaneus  all  that  is  needed,  as  a  rule,  is  the  division 
ot  the  extensor  tendons ;  but  in  the  paralytic  variety  some  form 
°*  ^PP^^^tus  may  always  need  to  be  worn.  Where  the  tendo 
Achilhs  is  thm  and  attenuated,  a  portion  of  it  maybe  excised, 
and  the  ends  united  by  suture,  but  the  prognosis  in  all  forms  due 
to  paralysis  is  somewhat  unsatisfactory. 

Talipes  valgus,  if  unrelieved  by  the  application  of  some  form  of 
bcarpa  s  shoe,  may  need  division  of  the  peroneal  tendons,  or  in 
severer  cases  wrenching  the  foot  into  position,  and  fixation  in 
plaster  of  Pans.  Removal  of  a  wedge-shaped  portion  of  bone 
from  the  inner  aspect  of  the  foot  may  be  undertaken,  but  is  not 
very  successful. 
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Plat-foot  (syn.:  Splay-foot  or  Spurious  Valgiis)  is  a  condition 
frequently  seen  in  young  adults  whose  occupation  exposes  them 
to  lon^  standing,  over-fatigue,  or  the  carrying  of  heavy  weights  ; 
hence  it  is  commonly  met  with  in  nurse-girls  and  shoo-boys  who 
have  only  recently  left  school,  any  general  deterioration  of  the 
health  also  assisting  in  the  production  of  the  deformity.  It  occurs 
as  a  natural  condition  in  many  of  the  negro  races,  and  is  more 
often  seen  in  long  than  in  short  feet. 

Mechanism. — As  already  stated,  several  different  opinions  are 
held  by  surgeons  as  to  the  primary  causative  factor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  deformity,  and  many  theories,  which  Wf  need  not 
even  mention  here,  have  been  advanced.  The  most  /.(enerally 
accepted  idea  is  that  it  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  due  to  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  inferior  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament,  whicli  extends 
between  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  the  os  calcis  and  scaphoid,  sup- 
porting the  under  surface  of  the  head  of  the  astragali-  ,  .,nd  thus 
keeping  up  the  inner  portion  of  the  longitudinal  arch  of  the 
foot.  In  its  turn  it  is  braced  up  by  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis 
posticus  and  an  expansion  backwards  therefrom  to  the  os  calcis, 
as  also  by  tlie  plantar  fascia  and  ligaments  and  short  muscles  of 
the  sole.  When  the  weight  of  the  body  increases  rapidly,  and 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  muscular  development,  this  important 
ligament  is  likely  to  yield,  and  then  the  head  of  the  astragalus  is 
displaced  do\ynwards  into  the  foot,  causing  obliteration  of  the 
instep.  Possibly  paresis,  if  not  paralysis,  of  the  tibialis  anticus 
assists  in  this  process,  allowing  the  peronei  tendons  to  abduct  the 
front  of  the  foot  from  the  mid-tarsal  joint,  and  in  the  later  stages 
these  tendons  are  often  found  tense  and  rigid.  By  the  majority 
of  authorities,  this  contraction  of  the  peronei  is  considered  to  be 
secondary  to  the  ligamentous  lesion,  and  quite  independent  of  any 
weakening  of  the  tibial  muscles.  However  produced,  the 
deformity  is  tolerably  characteristic  (Fig.  221).  The  sole  of  the 
foot  is  flat,  and  in  well-marked  cases  comes  in  contact  with  the 
ground  throughout  the  whole  of  its  extent.  The  inner  border  is 
convex  and  somewhat  lengthened,  whilst  there  is  a  tendency  to 
eversion  of  its  anterior  portion  :  the  outer  border  may  be  slightly 
raised  from  the  ground.  The  head  of  the  astragalus  is  distinctly 
felt  a  little  in  front  of  and  below  the  internal  malleolus,  whilst  the 
sustentaculum  tali,  which  is  normally  to  be  distinguished  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  malleolus,  is  buried  by  this 
displacement.  The  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid  is  less  evident  than 
usual,  being  situated  below  and  in  front  of  the  head  of  the 
astragalus.  The  gait  becomes  somewhat  shuffling,  and  severe 
pain  may  be  experienced,  not  only  in  the  sole,  but  also  in  the 
bases  of  the  metatarsal  bones  and  in  the  toes.  Sometimes  it  is 
extremely  marked  in  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  the  great 
toe,  which  may  be  enlarged  and  rigid,  owing  to  an  associated 
osteo-arthritis.     The  skin  over  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  is  often 
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thickened,  whilst  possibly  on  the  outer  side  it  is  thinner  than 

Treatment.-In  the  earliest  stages,  when  the  deformity,  thoutrh 
threatening,  has  not  yet  act-MI,-  ;1evelope,l,  all  that  is  required 
in  many  cases  is  rest,  so  ;.b  ti.  .aow  ihe  overstrained  muscles  and 
ligaments  to  recover  the:n.selv,.  :  at  the  same  time  the  parts 
should  be  well  rubbed  with  stimulating  embrocations,  and  tonics 
administered  to  improve  the  general  tone  of  the  system.  In  the 
next  stage,  where  the  deformity,  though  present  on  standing,  can 
be  made  to  disappear  by  manipulation,  or  on  making  the  patient 
stand  on  tiptoe,  some  slight  support  is  advisable,  and  probably 
an  indiarubberor  cork  instep  pad  worn  huJ,.  .k  ,ock  or  stock 
ing  will  be  all  that  is  necessary.  In  addition  to  this,  square-toed 
boots  must  be  used,  so  as  to  prevent  any  tendency  to  an  increase 
in  the  valgoid  position  of  the  anterior  segment  of  the  foot  It  is 
also  wise  to  tell  the  patients  to  walk  with  the  toes  turned  inwards 


Fig.  221. — Flat-foot. 

and  in  some  cases  assistance  may  be  obtained  l)y  ordering  them 
to  sit  cross-kneed  m  the  tailor  position,  so  as  to  exercise  a  certain 
amount  ot  constant  pressure  inwards  upon  the  feet.  Regular 
exercises  ought  to  be  instituted,  such  as  raising  t  he  body  on  tip- 
ZJl  tt^l  -nverted;  such  can  only  be  ur.dertaken  for  a 

short  time  at  first,  but  as  the  muscles  regain  their  tone  a  longer 
period  can  be  tolerated.  In  still  worse  cases  a  metal  spring  or 
instep-pad  may  be  required  ;  but  frequently  the  tenderness  of  the 
sole  is  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  borne. 

When  the  affection  has  reached  a  later  stage,  and  the  deformity 
cannot  be  remedied  by  ordinary  manipulation,  forcible  rectification 
under  an  anaesthetic  may  be  employed.  The  foot  is  firmly  grasped 
in  the  two  hands,  or  in  a  Thomas's  wrench,  and  the  anterior 
portion  is  wrenched  inwards  and  backwards  in  such  a  way  as  to 
force  the  scaphoid  round  the  head  of  the  astragalus  as  a  fulcrum, 
and  thus  restore  the  arch.  Probably  a  number  of  adhesions  in 
the  astragalo-scaphoid  and  other  joints  will  be  felt  to  give  way 
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(luring  this  manipulation.  The  foot  is  then  put  up  in  plaster  of 
Pans  and  kept  at  rest  for  some  weeks.  The  results  of  this  method 
of  treatment  have  been  satisfactory. 

In  advanced  cases  that  have  been  entirely  neglected,  operative 
proceedings  are  necessary,  and  probably  the  best  of  the  many 
that  have  been  suggested  consists  in  removal  of  a  wedge-shaped 
portion  of  bone  from  the  inner  side.  Ogston  advises  that  this 
should  be  taken  from  the  neck  of  the  astragalus,  but  others  have 
advised  either  removal  of  the  scaphoid  or  of  a  wedge-shaped 
section  of  the  foot  without  respect  to  joints  (Stokes). 

Pes  Oavus  (Hollow  or  Claw  Foot)  is  a  condition  characterized  by 
increased  concavity  of  the  plantar  arch,  so  that  when  the  indi- 
vidual stands  there  is  a  greater  interspace  than  usual,  if  not  an 
absolute  break,  between  the  impressions  produced  by  the  anterior 
and  posterior  segments  of  the  foot.  It  is  almost  always  an 
acquired  deforr lity,  although  a  few  cases  of  congenital  cavus  have 
been  reported.  Corresponding  to  the  increased  concavity  in  the 
sole,  there  is  a  marked  convexity  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  foot, 
whilst  the  toes  are  almost  always  in  the  condition  to  be  immedi- 
ately described  as  hammer-toe,  and  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  is 
unduly  prominent  below.  Considerable  pain  and  inconvenience 
are  occasioned  by  these  associated  deformities. 

As  to  its  Causation  muc  h  has  been  written.  Duchenne  origin- 
ally described  it,  maintaining  that  it  arose  from  paralysis  of  the 
interossei  and  lumbricales  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  leads 
to  the  main-en-griffe  after  paralysis  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  this  accounts  for  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases. 
Others  associate  with  it  a  slight  degree  of  talipes  equinus,  and 
Parkm  of  Hull  has  worked  out  its  method  of  production  from 
this  cause.  The  weight  is  normally  carried  to  the  ground  mainly 
through  the  heel,  but  also  partly  through  the  toes  ;  in  these  cases 
it  is,  however,  only  transmitted  through  the  toes  and  front  of  the 
foot,  and  since  the  anterior  exterior  muscles  are  supposed  to  be 
weak  and  paretic,  the  short  flexors  are  able  to  art  at  ;.  i  advantage, 
and  by  contracting  draw  the  heel  downwards  s  >  as  to  reach  the 
grouiid,  and  thus  the  arch  is  increased. 

The  Treatment  in  the  early  stages  consists  ui  friction  applied 
to  the  weakened  muscles  of  the  leg,  together,  possiblv,  with  the 
application  oi  .i  splint  to  the  sole.  In  very  marked  cases  division 
f  the  tendo  Achilh  ,  is  nee  d,  together  \  ith  subcutaneous  section 
of  the  tense  plantar  fasci  Attention  must  also  be  directed  to 
the  hainmer-toes. 

Hallux  Valgus. — This  condition  consit^s  in  a  displacement  o"t- 

vards  of  the  great  toe  from  the  median  line  of  the  bodv,  as  a  result 

of  which  the  other  toes  are  huddled  together,  and'  in  extreme 

cases  the  hallux  is  placed  over  or  under  them  (Fig.  222).     It  is 

present  in  the  majority  of  people  in  some  me-sure,  owing  to  the 
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usual  shape  in  which  lKX)ts  are  made  ;  but  in  its  severer  forms  it 
generally  occurs  in  elderly  people,  and  is  often  associated  witli 
osteo-arthritis  of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe. 
From  the  fact  that  it  is  present  in  llie  poor  almost  as  often  as 
amongst  rich  people,  it  is  evident  tii;it  it  cannot  be  due  entirely  to 
tight-fitting  boots,  the  usually  accepted  cause.  Some  derange- 
ment of  the  muscles,  resulting  in  excessive  action  of  the  powerful 
adductor  group,  must  also  be  present.  As  a  result,  the  carti- 
laginous surface  of  the  head  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone  becomes 
exposed  beneath  the  skin,  and  by  the  constant  irritation  of  the 
hoot  it  becomes  inflamed,  its  structure  and  shape  altered,  and  the 
joint  more  or  less  disorganized.  Two  other  conditions  are  also 
met  with  arising  from  this  deformity,  viz.,  bunion  and  hammer- 
toe (v.  infra). 

A  humon  consists  in  the  formation  of  a  bursa  over  the  head  of 
the  first  metatarsal  bone,  which  becomes  inflamed  from  cold  or 
injury,  and  may  even  suppurate,  the  abscess  usually  communi- 
cating with  the  joint,  and  leading  to  its  disorganization.  A 
marked    bony   outgrowth    is    \isualiy    found    under   the    bursa, 


F"io.  222.— Hallux  Valgus, 

springing  from  the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  due  to 
a  localized  chronic  periostitis. 

The  Treatment  of  hallux  valgus  in  its  earliest  stages  consists 
in  ordering  correctly-shaped  boots,  with  the  inner  border  straight 
from  toe  to  heel.  In  worse  cases  an  apparatus  may  be  worn, 
consisting  of  a  band  around  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  to  which  is 
attached  a  support  running  along  its  inner  border,  towa-.ds  which 
the  great  toe  can  be  drawn  by  elastic  tension.  In  the  most 
severe  types  excision  of  the  projecting  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone 
through  an  incision  made  on  its  inner  aspect,  with  replacement  of 
the  toe  to  a  normal  position,  gives  admirable  results.  Under  no 
circumstances  ought  the  second  toe  to  be  removed  for  this  con 
dition,  as  the  lateral  support  of  the  great  toe  is  thus  weakened, 
and  the  deformity  is  very  probably  aggravated.  An  inflamed 
bunion  is  treated  by  removing  all  pressure,  and  applying  warm 
fomentations.  If  the  joint  is  involved  by  suppurative  disease, 
excision  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  or  amputation  of  the  toe,  may 
be  required.  In  less  serious  cases  it  may  suffice  merely  to  remo.  e 
the  thickened  bursa. 
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Hammer-toe.  -  This  deformity  is  constituted  by  hyperextension 
of  tile  first  piialanx,  marked  flexion  to  an  acute  angle  of  the 
second,  and  either  flexion  oi  extension  of  the  terminal  phalanx,  so 
that  tlie  first  interphalangeal  joint  projects  under  the  upper 
leather  of  the  boot,  whilst  the  patient  walks  on  the  extremity  of 
tlio  ungual  phalanx,  or  even  on  the  nail  (Fig.  223).  Corns  form 
upon  the  points  jf  pressure  (1,2,  and  3),  especially  on  the  dorsal 
aspect,  and  a  subcutaneous  bursa  over  the  head  of  the  first 
phalanx  (4),  giving  rise  to  great  pain  and  inconvenience.  The 
second  toe  is  that  most  frequently  afiecteJ,  with  or  without  the 
others,  but  it  is  uncommon  for  the  hallux  to  be  thus  deformed. 

The  Oauses  are  numerous.  It  is  occasionally  congenital,  but 
more  often  acquired,  and  then  («)  it  may  be  secondary  to  hallux 
valgus :  {/')  it  may  result  from  wearing  short  and  pointed  boots, 
or  very  high  heels;  in  either  case  the  toes  are  crowded  together 
and  drawn  up  out  of  the  way  of  pressure:  (c)  it  follows  con- 


FlG.    'Z23.--HAMMEK-TOE.      (AfteR    KeEN    AND    WhITE.) 

I,  Callosity  over  head  of  metatarsal  bone  in  sole  ;  2,  callosity  over  end  of  toe 
i.  callosity  or  corn  over  head  of  tirst  phalanx  ;  4.  adventitious  bursa  over 
the  same  bony  point. 

traction  of  the  plantar  fascia,  and  is  then  associated  with  pes 
cavus  (y.t;,) :  (/)  paralysis  of  the  interossei  and  kimbricales  may 
also  lead  to  this  condition. 

However  caused,  the  hyperextension  of  the  first  phalanx  is 
associated  with  a  contracted  state  of  the  extensor  tendons,  which 
stand  out  very  evidently  beneath  the  skin.  The  flexion  of  the 
second  phalanx  on  the  first  is  carried  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
former  bone  is  semi-dislocated.  The  prolongations  of  the  plantar 
ascia  on  either  side  are  much  shortened,  and  the  lower  portions 
of  the  lateral  ligaments  of  these  articulations  are  also  contracted. 

Treatment  may  be  commenced  by  the  use  of  correctly-shaped 
boots,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  case  has  progressed  to  such  an  extent 
^vhen  the  patient  is  first  seen  that  no  palliative  measures  are  of 
any  avail.  Operation  is  then  called  for,  and  this  may  in  the  first 
place  be  directed  to  the  contracted  plantar  fascia,  if  such  be 
present,  or  to  division  of  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  first  inter- 
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phalangeal  articulation.  Division  of  the  extensor  tendons  may 
also  he  tried,  but  probably  the  displacement  of  the  base  of  the 
second  phalanx  is  such  that  nothing  short  of  removal  of  the  head 
of  the  first  phalanx  holds  out  any  prospect  of  permanent  relief. 
An  incision  is  made  longitvulinally  over  the  joint,  the  extensor 
tendon  being  split  down  the  middle  ;  the  head  of  the  bone  is  then 
cleared  by  the  raspatory,  and  nipped  Oif  by  cutting  pliers.  The 
foot  is  put  up  on  a  splint,  and  care  taken  to  maintain  the  toes  in 
a  good  position  by  the  nse  of  suitable  appliances.  There  are, 
however,  cases  of  hammer-toe  affecting  either  the  third  or  fourth 
digit  that  are  perhaps  best  treated  by  amputation. 

Metatarsalgia,  or  Morton's  Disease,  is  characterized  by  severe 
pai  \  of  a  neuralgic  type  located  primarily  about  the  head  of  one 
or  more  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  but  also  radiating  thence  up  and 
down  the  limb.     It  often  occurs  in  gouty  or  rheumatic  subjects, 
and  may  be  attributed  to  some  form  of  injury  ;  it  is  frequently 
associated  with  a  slight  degree  of  flat-foot,  but  may  be  due  to 
the  wearing  of  tight  boots.     Morton's  explanation  is  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  pressure  of  badly-fitting  boots,  the  metatarsal  bones 
and    phalang« .-;   are    laterally    displaced,  and   the   digital   nerves 
compressed  cither  betwef^n  the  thi.d  and  fourth  or  between  tlie 
fourth  and   fifth.     That   this  displacement  does  occur   in   some 
cases  has  been  recently  demonstrated  by  skiagraphy,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  nerves  are  in  reality  compressed  between  the 
bones,  as  Morton  believes.     R.  Jones,  of  Liverpool,  has  recently 
adduced    son.e   weighty   reasons   for   beli'=!ving  that  the  pain  is 
rather  to  be  explained  by  compression  of  the  nerves  between  the 
heads  of  the  bones  and  the  ground.     In  other  cases  a  simple 
perip'.ieral  neuritis  may  explain  the  manifestations.     The  foot  is 
usually  found  to  be  broader  than  usual,  and  marked  callosities  or 
corns  are  found  on  the  under  surface  close  to  the  heads  of  the 
bones,  one  or  more  of  which  may  be  unduly  prominent.     In  a 
few  cases  small  bony  enlargements  have  been  found  projecting 
from  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones.     The  pain  is  generally 
induced  by  walking,  and  comes  on  in  characteristic  paroxysms'. 
Lateral  pressure  over  the  metatarsal  bones  sometimes  relieves  the 
pain.     Occasionally  evidences  of  osteo-arthritis  are  found  in  one 
of  the  neighbouring  joints. 

Treatment  consists  in  allowing  the  foot  to  rest  for  some  time, 
whilst  suitable  diet  and  drugs  are  ordered  to  combat  any  gouty  or 
rheumatic  tendency.  At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  the  patient  may 
be  allowed  to  walk  again,  but  only  with  suitable  boots,  which 
should  be  broad  anteriorly,  and  with  an  instep  pad  if  flat-foot  is 
present.  Morton's  recommendation — viz.,  excision  of  the  head  of 
the  fourth  metatarsal  bone— may  be  reserved  for  the  more  aggra- 
vated and  serious  forms  of  the  aflection. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  SURGERY  OF  THE  SCALP,  CRANIUM,  AND  OR^VNIAL 

CONTENTS. 

Diseases  of  the  Scalp. 

It  would  involve  a  needless  amount  of  repetition  to  mention  and  describe  in 
detail  all  the  many  conditions  which  may  be  met  with  in  the  hairy  scalp,  and 
therefore  it  is  only  necessary  to  deal  with  those  which  are  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

Suppuration  is  of  common  occurrence,  arising  mainly  from  septic  infection 
from  without,  but  being  occasionally  dtie  to  disease  of  the  subjacent  bones. 
The  extent  of  the  abscesses  is,  limited  by  the  same  anatomical  features  as  obtain 
in  connection  with  haemorrhage.  Thus,  a  subcutaneous  abscess  is  necessarily 
small  in  size,  owing  to  the  density  of  the  tissues  in  which  it  is  located;  ft 
arises  most  frequently  as  a  result  of  eczema  or  impetigo,  and  is  often  due  to 
the  presence  of  pediculi,  or  to  the  action  of  irritants  used  in  the  cure  of  ring- 
w(jrrn.  A  subaponeurotic  abscess  usually  results  from  a  septic  penetrating  wound, 
and  is  associated  with  cellulitis  A  subperuranial  abscess  is  rarely  seen  except 
in  connection  with  disease  of  the  bony  calvarium ;  the  pus  is  limited  to  the 
affected  portion  of  bone. 

ErysipelsB  is  often  seen  in  the  scalp,  either  following  septic  wounds,  or 
apparently  arising  spontaneously  in  individuals,  in  whom  it  reappears  at  more 
or  less  regular  periods  of  the  year.  The  disease  is  of  the  ordinary  type  (p.  97), 
Iwt  owing  10  the  density  of  the  scalp  tissues  the  pain  is  e.vtremely  severe,  and 
the  swelling  not  very  marked  ;  the  face  .tnd  the  eyelids,  however,  become 
piifty  and  crdematous  to  such  a  degree  that  the  features  may  be  almost 
obliterated.  Abscesses  may  form  subsequently  in  the  loose  tissue  of  the 
eyelids.  Should  the  erysipelas  be  conjoined  with  septic  cellulitis  of  the  scalp, 
very  grave  symptoms  may  follow\  owing  to  associated  inflammation  of  the 
cranial  bones  and  meninges,  suppurative  meningitis  and  pya;mia  being  perhaps 
the  result.  In  the  treatment,  in  addition  to  the  measures  ordinarily  adopted, 
multiple  scarification,  of  course  stopping  short  of  the  aponeurosis,  may  be 
employed  in  order  to  relieve  tension. 

Cellulitis  of  the  scalp  usually  arises  from  septic  wounds  which  open  up 
the  so  called  dangerous  area— ;'.<•.,  the  subaponeurotic  cellular  tissue.  It  is 
evidenced  by  all  the  local  and  general  signs  of  this  di.scase,  described  at 
p.  cjj,  to  which  we  must  refer  the  reader.  The  pus  tends  to  point  at  the  most 
dependent  spots,  i.e.,  along  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  aponeurosis,  and 
hence  may  '  bag '  over  the  eyebrows,  occipital  protuberance,  or  mastoid 
process.  The  complications  which  may  occur  in  the  course  of  the  disease  are 
nios^t  serious:  (a)  Acute  periostitis  of  the  cranium  (pericranitis),  with  sloughing 
of  the  pericranium  and  necrosis  which  may  extend  to  a  variable  depth,  but 
usually  only  involves  the  outer  table  ;  (ft)  infection  of  the  diploe,  with  a  septic 
inflaminatio.i  spreading  along  the  emissary  veins,  resulting  in  necrosis  of  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  bone,  and  possibly  subcranial  abscess  and  pyemia ; 
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(c)  septic  thrombosis  of  the  intracranial  venous  sinuses,  especially  of  the 
longitudinal  and  lateral,  with  pysemic  symptoms ;  {d)  acute  septic  menineitis 
by  extension  from  the  sinuses  ;  and  (e)  cerebral  abscess  from  a  similar  cause 
Treatment  must  be  in  accordance  with  general  principles,  free  drainage  and 
good  nursmg  being  mainly  relied  on.  Necrosed  bone  will  probably  be  absorbed 
if  superficial,  with  but  little  exfoliation  ;  but  if  due  to  osteo-myelitis  lareer 
portions  may  slowly  separate.  The  treatment  of  the  various  complications  is 
described  under  the  appropriate  headings. 

A  considerable  variety  of  Tumours  may  occur  in  the  scalp,  which  will  be 
considered  here  according  to  whether  they  pulsate  or  not. 

Pulsating  Tumours  of  the  Soalp  may  arise  from  three  distinct  sources  • 

I.  They  may  be  of  Extnuranial  origin,  and  then  are  mainly  associated  with 
the  superficial  bloodvessels,  (a)  Ordinary  aneurisms  of  traumatic  origin  are 
not  uncommonly  seen ;  they  rarely  attain  any  considerable  size  and  may 
be  readily  dealt  with  by  excision.  (6)  Artcrio-venuns  imunils  may  give  rise 
either  to  an  aneurismal  varix  or  to  a  varicose  aneurism.  They  usually  involve 
the  temporal  trunk,  and  their  symptoms  and  treatment  require  no  special 
notice,  (c)  A  curious  dilated  and  tortuous  condition  of  one  of  the  scalp  arteries 
most  often  the  teraporal,  is  occasionally  seen,  and  is  known  as  an  arterial  varix 
It  may  be  treated  by  complete  excision  without  any  difficulty  Id)  A  naviis 
situated  over  the  anterior  fontanelle  may  derive  a  communicated  impulse  from 
the  subjacent  dura.  It  has  no  special  features  apart  from  this  and  is  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  other  na^vi  of  the  scalp,  viz.,  by  excision  u)  \ 
much  more  serious  and  interesting  phenomenon  than  any  of  the  others  is  that 
known  as  a  cirsoid  aneurism. 

Cirsoid  Aoeurism  is  more  frequently  met  with  in  the  scalp  than  elsewhere 
and  mriiiiiy  involves  the  temporal  region,  but  may  also  spread  in  all  direc- 
!ions,  fv.ni  downwards  into  the  neck.  A  tumour  of  greater  or  less  size  is  seen 
under  the  skin,  consisting  of  distended,  tortuous,  pulsating,  biuish-lookimr 
vessels,  ili?  arteries  opening  directly  into  cavernous  spaces  without  the  inter 
ventiurt  ot  capillaries;  it  is  easily  emptied  by  pressure,  but  quickly  refills 
owini^  to  the  abundant  arterial  supply.  The  rate  of  growth  is  variable  ami 
the  pat!«nt  often  complains  of  headache  and  gitldiness  ;  the  skin  becomes  more 
and  mov  i  dunned  and  atrophic,  the  hair  falls  out,  and  finally  ulceration  may 
o^our.  the  patient  probably  dying  from  haemorrhage.  The  Treatment  is 
eminently  unsatisfactory,  complete  excision  being  the  only  real  cure  and  this 
iivthe  worst  cases  is  totally  impracticable.  If  it  be  attempted,  the'  inci-ions 
should  be  made  wide  of  the  disease,  and  the  supplying  vessels  secured  if  nos 
sible,  betvyeen  double  ligatures  before  dixiding  them  ;  if  this  precaution  is  not 
adopteil,  frightful  ha-morrhage  may  result.  It  is  necessary  in  some  cases  to 
deal  with  the  tumour  in  separate  segments,  allowing  time  between  the  opera- 
tions for  the  patient  to  recover  from  the  los^  of  blood.  U feature  of  the  common 
carotid  has  been  tried,  and  e\  yn  both  a.  teries  have  been  tied  in  the  same  indi- 
\  idual,  with  an  interval  between  the  operations,  but  with  little  benefit  Li"a- 
turc  of  the  main  arteries  feedinji  the  tumour,  combined  with  incisions  around  it  a'nd 
between  the  vessels  down  to  the  bone,  has  been  successful  in  a  few  recordetl 
cases.  Division  oj  the  mass  by  the  galrano-cautery  has  also  been  recommended 
the  wire  being  passed  m  separate  directions  on  different  occasions  and  thus 
the  mass  is  broken  up  into  segments  which  can  be  more  easily  de;dt  with 
Such  a  proceeding  is,  howin  er,  objectionable,  since  secondary  ha>morrhaKe  is 
very  ikely  to  occur  when  the  sloughs  separate.  Probably  electrolysis,  combined 
with  ligature  of  the  main  nutrient  ves.sels,  holds  out  the  best  chance  of  success 
(I'or  methods  of  electrolysis,  see  p,  joi.) 

II.  The  chief  pulsating  tumours  of  Cranial  origin  are  as  follows-  la)  S' r- 
comata  arising  from  beneath  the  pericranium  or  from  the  diploe  hide  Infra) 
(b)  Secondary  nodules  of  cancer  may  develop  in  the  diploic  tissue  those  due 
to  the  form  known  as  Uiyroid  cancer  are  specially  noted  for  their  pulsation 
((•)  Aneurism  by  anastomosis  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  cancellous  tissue  of 
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III.  Pulsating  swellings  of  Intracranial  origin  include  the  following  condi- 
r^ei^ 'heX''''  ^h '^  f  "cephalocele  (../.  4«) ;  traumatic  cepSh^dr^^^^^^ 
(p.  461) .  hernia  cerebri  (p.  496) ;  and  sarcoma  of  the  dura  mater  (p.  647). 

Solid  Kon-pulaating  Tumours  of  the  Scalp-Almost  any  of  the  ordinary  con 
Sonant -""'P'*^'''''  ^""""'^^  ^^y----^'  butthef^llowfngareth2^mC?e 

PapUlomata  are  not  uncommon  in  the  form  of  little  hard  warty  outgrowths 
^rfJ^  Thf  ''"''  inconvenience  unless  situated  on  some  s^o°  where  the 
iuh'hrateSv:^    '"'^  '■^"°^^''  ^"'^  ''  '^  ^^^'^^'^  '°  ^^^^  the  base 

EpitheUoma  also  occurs,  arising  either  from  an  irritated  papilloma  or  pos- 
sibly in  connection  with  a  sebaceous  cyst.  As  soon  as  a  diagnos  s  Imade  the 
growth  should,  If  possible,  be  extirpated,  and  the  resulting  raw  surTace  mav 

Fih^ml'^'  "?  granulate  or  dealt  v^ith  by  Thiersch's  mSod  oTskin  graftTng"^ 

Fibroma  is  also  seen  either  in  the  shape  of  a  localized  development  of  S 
fibrous  tissue,  and  often  growing  on  the  forehead  where  the  hat^cros  eTit  or 
It  may  a  tain  much  larger  dimensions,  involving  perhaps  half  the  sea  d  and 
Riving  rise  to  an  inegular  nodulated  outgrowth  of  fibro^cenulartrssuewWch 
E)  exc^fon""''  ^'"  ''""''^  ^  pachydermatocele.     Either  form  may  be  deairwS 

Dermoid  Cysts  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  this  region,  their  favourite 
situation  being  near  the  outer  canthus,  the  temple,  or  the  root  of  the  no  e 
For  a  general  description,  see  p.  164.  They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  attain  any  great 
size,  and  may  not  become  evident  till  after  puberty.     The  underlying  bone  I 

a  oimdTem  "".  ^'""^  "  ^'^'f'^"'  ^^^^'^Pn^ent' of  the  mesoblIs"^c  Se 
around  them  ,  and  a  congenital  opening  may  even  exist  through  which  a 
narrow  neck  passes,  bringing  the  cyst  into  direct  union  with  the  dura  maVer 
l^^tratment  consists  in  removal;  but  it  is  advisable  to  delay  this  till  after 
puberty  if  the  tumour  .seems  at  all  fixed  to  the  skull,  or  if  the  bone  is  fe  to  be 
defective  beneath  it,  as  in  such  cases  the  communication  with  the  interior  of 
the  cranium  often  becomes  shut  off  by  that  time  mierior  01 

Sebaceous  Cysts  (p.  168)  find  their  most  usurl' situation  in  the  scalp  where 

ThLTem"ov'.ir/'''?"'^""^'  Tl''t'-  ^"'  ^'^^"  "^^y  ••^^^h  a  considerJble^ze 
Thur  removal  is  l)est  accomplished  by  transfixion,  squeezing  out  their  contents 

wn  „rr,     f  °"i  l^'"""  '-"''  ^'^"  ^''h  ^  P^'^  °f  f"^^«P«  ^''  i'hout  dissect  oT   The 
wound  IS  closed  by  one  or  two  stitches. 

Affections  of  the  Skull. 

1   Congenital  Affections 

I  Meningocele,  Encophalocele,  and  Hydrencephalooele  consist  of  a  protru- 
sum  of  the  dura  mater,  with  or  without  part  of  the  brain,  through  an  oueninr' 
m  the  cranial  wall,  due  either  to  defective  development  o  theZie  or  ^  he 
non-closure  of  one  of  the  sutures.     They  occur  most  frequently  at  the  root  of 

neTthrhtLnoSll''  "«""  '^'."^)'  "--ion.^lly  at'hirmerSor 
one  ot  tne  lateral  i.ontanelies,  or  at  the  base  of  the  sku''      A  Menineoccle  is 

imply  a  protrusion  o    the  brain  membranes  containing  cereL  spinal  fluid 

forms  a  soft,  rounJed.  fluctuating  swelling,  attached^o  the  .skull  by  a  base 

o    th?nn'/H°l  \^u'^'  t"''  ""r'"'^^  ''>■  ^'^'"'  ''^'^^^  "i^y  ^  thick  and  healthy 
or  thinned,  bluish,  and  translucent  when  the  tumour  is  large      Tho  vessels 

redu    hL'  hn!    iT  ■  u'""''  as  coughing  or  crying,  and  it  may  be  partir.lly 

Sn  poms  S  ;  ir'?^  '*''  ™^''?'"'  "^  '^^^  "P'^'""^  '"  '^^  cranium  to  be  defined^ 
5.\mptoms  of  cerebral  compression,  convulsions,  etc.,  are  likely  to  be  produced 
such  manipulation.  An  Encephalocek  is  a  similar  type  of  tumour  but^cor  ains 
bran  substance,  and  pulsates  nearly  synchronouslv\vith  th.  h.Jut^^^t 
---imn^nly  situated  .a  the  back  of  the  skull.     A  Hydrencephalocek'o-  Meningo- 
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encephalocele,  is  a  condition  in  which  the  tumour  contains  both  brain  substance 
and  fluid.  Two  varieties  have  been  described,  one  in  which  there  is  a  small 
protrusion  of  the  brain  associated  with  an  ordinary  meningocele,  and  the  other 
in  which  the  fluid  is  contained  in  a  cavity  communicating  with  one  of  the 
ventricles,  and  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  brain  substance.  They  are  usually 
of  considerable  size,  and  situated  in  the  occipital  region,  either  above  the 
tentorium,  and  then  associated  possibly  with  distension  of  the  posterior  cornu 
of  one  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  or  below  that  structure,  the  osseous  defect 
extending  in  some  cases  as  far  as  the  foramen  magnum,  and  a  portion  of  the 
cerebellum  being  within  the  sac. 

The  PrognosiB  of  these  conditions  is  exceedingly  grave.  Fortunately,  many 
of  the  subjects  are  born  dead,  or  die  soon  after  birth.  In  the  more  severe 
cases,  idiocy  and  microcephaly  are  not  uncommonly  associated.  The  tumours 
may  either  increase  steadily  in  size,  whilst  the  skin  becomes  ulcerated,  and 
may  finally  burst,  causing  death  by  purulent  meningitis,  or  they  may  remain 
stationary.  In  a  few  limited  forms  of  meningocele,  the  subsequent  growth  of 
the  cranial  bones  may  suffice  to  close  the  communication  between  the  interior 
and  the  tumour,  which  thus  becomes  shut  off,  and  remains  as  a  cyst-like 
swelling,  with  the  base  fixed,  and  without  pulsation  or  respiratory  impulse. 


Fig,  224. — Congenital  Encephalocele  of  the  Occii'ital  Region. 

(TlLLMANNS.) 

Treatment. — Where  possible,  the  patients  should  be  left  alone  ;  but  when  the 
tumour  is  steadily  increasing  in  size,  antiseptic  puncture  and  subsequent  com- 
pression may  hinder  the  process ;  a  pure  meningocele  may  possibly  be  cured  in 
this  way.  Where  the  communication  with  the  skull  is  small,  it  may  be  feasible 
to  totally  excise  the  tumour,  taking  special  care  to  securely  suture  the  base,  and 
attempting  when  practicable  to  make  good  the  cranial  deficiency  by  osteoplasty. 

2.  In  infants  the  ossification  of  the  bones  may  be  incomplete,  constituting 
what  is  known  as  aplasia  cranii  congenita.  This  may  be  localized,  occurring  in 
patches  scattered  here  and  there,  or  may  extend  over  the  whole  cranium, 
especially  affecting  the  frontal  bone  and  the  region  of  the  sagittal  suture.  A 
thin  layer  of  bony  material  may  subsequently  be  laid  down  in  an  irregular 
manner,  so  that  if  complete  ossification  follows  an  unusual  number  of  sutures 
may  be  seen.  The  cause  of  this  affection  is  said  to  be  foetal  rickets,  arising 
from  a  cachectic  condition  of  the  mother.  A  similar  condition  has  been 
artificially  produced  in  puppies  by  removing  the  thyroid  body  from  a  bitch 
during  pregnancy.  Great  cart  will  be  needed  in  dieting  such  children  and 
protecting  them  from  injury.  Occasionally  a  similar  atrophic  condition  of  the 
oones  may  persist  through  life,  exposing  the  patient  to  great  risks  from  injuries 
vvhicL  other  .vise  wnuk'  do  hut  Httle  h.-irn!, 
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3.  Localized  congenital  atrophy  of  the  bones  is  also  sometimes  met  with  in 
connection  with  dermoid  cysts,  as  mentioned  above. 

II.  Acquired  Affections  of  the  skull  are  atrophic,  hypertrophic,  inflammatory. 
or  neoplastic  in  nature. 

Acquired  atrophy  of  the  skull  occurs  in  many  forms  : 

(a)  Cranio-tabes  is  a  condition  met  with  drring  the  first  year  of  life,  as  a  result 
both  of  rickets  and  of  inherited  syphilis,  though  more  frequently  the  former 
Portions  of  the  occipital  and  parietal  bones  become  soft,  and  on  digital  pressure 
yield  with  a  sensation  like  that  derived  from  stiff  parchment.  There  is  in 
most  cases  a  total  absence  of  bony  tissue  at  the  spot. 

(/))  Senile  atrophy  may  affect  the  whole  cranium,  which  becomes  thinned  and 
rarefied,  the  change  commencing  from  without,  a  similar  condition  occurring 
a  so  in  the  jaws  from  the  loss  of  teeth,  and  subsequent  absorption  of  the 
alveoli ;  or  it  may  be  localized,  as  pointed  out  by  the  late  Sir  G.  M.  Humphry,* 
to  the  parietal  bones,  constituting  hollow  depressions  which  extend  antero- 
postenorly.  No  symptoms  are  caused  thereby,  but  the  patient  runs  a  certain 
increased  risk  from  injuries  to  the  head. 

(c)  Localized  loss  of  substance  may  result  from  the  pressure  of  tumours, 
such  as  Pacchionian  bodies,  aneurisms,  necrosis,  or  traumatic  and  operative 
lesions.  If  these  are  at  all  extensive,  the  cerebral  pulsations  can  be  felt 
distinctly  through  the  skin.  It  is  then  advisable  to  provide  the  patient  with 
some  guard  to  protect  him  from  the  risk  of  injury.  This  may  be  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  metal  plate  worn  over  the  scalp ;  but  where  the  lesion  is  due  to 
injury  or  operation,  surgeons  have  of  late  years  been  endeavouring  to  remedy 
the  defect  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  by  operation.  Autoplasty  is  the  term 
applied  to  a  proceeding  whereby  the  defect  is  closed  by  a  plate  of  bone  removed 
from  the  patient's  own  skull.  A  suitable  scalp  flap  is  turned  down,  and  then 
a  portion  of  the  outer  table  is  chiselled  up  sufficient  in  size  to  close  the  aper- 
ture. The  pericranium  is  utilized  on  one  side  as  a  pedicle,  and  by  means  of 
this  It  IS  stitched  down  into  the  gap,  the  margins  of  which  have  been  previously 
freshened.  By  hctcroplasty  is  meant  a  similar  proceeding  when  the  hole  is  closed 
by  a  plate  of  gold,  platinum,  or  vulcanite  h;t  in  under  the  pericranium  or 
inserted  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  cranium.  The  results  of  these 
procedures  have  been  on  the  whole  encouraging. 

((/)  Hydrocephalus  is  always  associated  with  atrophy  and  thinning  of  the 
cranium.  It  may  be  congenital,  or  may  commence  early  in  life,  but  is  always 
a  chronic  condition.  (The  so-called  acute  hydrc-ephalus  is  in  reality  tubercular 
meningitis.)  It  is  produced  in  almost  all  cases  by  a  distension  of  the  lateral 
ventricles  with  fluid,  tl  a  result  of  congenital  malformation,  or  of  inflammatory 
aflections,  causing  exudation  from  the  choroid  plexu.ses,  pressure  upon  the  veins 
of  Galen  or  .luorior  longitudinal  sinus,  and  possibly  closure  ot  the  foramen  of 
Majendie.  The  head  becomes  more  and  more  distended,  the  bones  expanded 
arJ  thinned,  and  the  sutural  areas  increased,  whilst  the  brain  is  subjected  to 
such  pressure  as  may  be  incompatible  with  life.  Fluctuation  is  distinctly 
felt,  and  the  bones  may  crackle  under  the  fingers ;  the  face  looks  abnormally 
small,  and  the  eyes  protrude,  owing  to  the  depression  of  the  orbital  plates. 
rreatment  is  usually  hopeless.  The  ventricles  may  be  tapped  at  a  spot  some 
little  distance  from  the  median  line,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  the  fluid 
withdrawn,  whilst  elastic  pressure  is  subsequently  maintained  ;  but  as  the 
cause  cannot  be  dealt  with,  recurrence  is  almost  inevitable. 

(e)  By  microccph.aly  is  meant  a  condition  of  diminished  size  of  the  cranial 
cavity  due  to  premature  ossificatiori  ,  f  . -»  sutures.  It  is  usually  associated 
with  Idiocy,  and  possibly  with  the  crt>t!aou(  variety.  Of  late  years  attempts 
have  been  made  to  relieve  this  by  ihe  operation  of  linear  craniectomy  or 
removal  of  portions  of  the  cran-nm,  su  as  to  allow  of  the  expansion  of  the 
b-ain.    A  broad  strip  of  bone  is  excised  on  either  side  of  the  median  line. 


Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  1890,  p.  327. 
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from  back  to  front,  and  somntimes  another  transversely.  A  small  trenhinr 
aperture  .s  first  made  and  then  the  opening  is  prolonKedLtero-nc^terioX  by 
a  circular  saw  driven  by  electricity,  or  by  a  Hey's  saw,  or  by  a  K,ne  ron^e.^ 
The  two  sides  of  the  skull  are  usually  dealt  with  at  separate  times  Temnorirv 
.mprovtment  h.is  followed  in  many  cases;  but  the  tL\  result  has  nTS 

the  contraction  of  thcdensecicatricial  material  which  Teplaces  the  removed  bone 
The  proceeding  cannot  be  looked  on  as  more  than  a  justifiable  experiment 

mn?,^.'".W^°  ^'"T'  °'  *?"•  ^'"*"  '"•■^y  "•««"''  f^m  si^T'e  chronic  inflam- 
somechseSes""''  "'     ""'  '"^'''''  '^"^  '  "•"  '^^^  ""^^  '^"^^  ""  ^P^'^*^'  forms",, 
(.»)  In  l,,/unk,l  syphilis  ovorRrowthof  the  bones  occurs  usually  around  tho 
Ss"'  r>!^"^  '"""'""•■  Y^^'f^'  "'"stitutiuK  what  are  known^as     Sr.t' 
?™.  ,■         ''^^P'f  «">"  "f  the  fontauelle  is  noticed  in  the  centre  of  the  ncwiv 
formed  tissue,  so   hat  the  mass  feels  somewhat  like  a  hot  crossbun.     OnS 
mortem  examination  the  bone  in  the  early  stages  is  found  to  be  soft  s m  S! 

latur  on  the  tissues  Ixjcome  condensed,  and  only  a  slight  sutural  depression 
tKCurs  in  the  centre.     No  special  treatment  is  called  for  I'epression 

»uU/"  ''"'"'''  "";  ^''''''P''  ''^  '•""  ''''•''''  *^  frecpientlY  mo<lified,  the  cranium  beini.' 
either  compre.sso<lanterc,.nosteriorlyc.r,  in  rarer  instances,  from  side  u,  s^d"^ 
In  the  A.rmer  the  forehea.l  is  high  and  prominent,  and  both  frontal  an.l  narietil 
eminences  .ue  .-nlaiKed.  owiiiR  to  a  new  formation  of  soft  bone  from  n£, hi 
periosteuni.     C  ccas.onally  the  whole  cranial  convexity  is  involved",  as  mihr 

h-wWiv'" '•'''";""  V  'hese  changes,  the  fontanelles  usually  closL  ^^1. 
the  dentition  is  delayed  and  defective  (p.  541)  ^  ' 

fj'l  '".1!"'"/';'  ''''^""'"I"'  the  cranium  Kraduallv  increases  in  size  and  thickness 
Th     f^cM"/^"''""'""''"  "''"''  '^r  l'^"''''»  «'"ti""ally  requires  larjjr  1 1's 
sSp.Sfi       """  *"■'  "'"•  '''  "  '■"  '■  '"'"''  ""'"''^•'    "»•"■■  h'ller  particulars: 
(</)  In  anv„u>:„ly  there  is  overgrowth  of  the  facial  bones  rather  than  of  the 
nronren/*''n''"'''^'''"''l'"'^'''^   projecting,  and   the  upper  and    ower    aws 
S(p  548)      ^'^'^''''"■'^'^'''^^  ^"  '^'■'''  "^«  -hole  face  bicomes  elongated^aiid 
((•)  Imitiasis  ossiv  is  a  rare  condition  usually  affecting  younij  people  chin,- 
eriKed  by  a  difhise  overgrowth  of  tho  bones  of  the  sku  1  and  face   the  latter 
l)eing,  as  a  rule,  the  more  marked.     The  cranium  bc^comes  thkiciued  c    , 
centncally,  the  new  bone  in  time  cncroachi ,.,  on  the  brain  (p  670) 

of  ^hJ?^!*°''^i^*^f° "°"'  °l  ^^^  ^'■*''*''^  Bones.-  -The  cranium  is  liable  to  any 
of   hedisoascs  Nvhich  generally  occur  in  bone,  the  more  important  of  which  .are 
I,  Acute  PenostiUs,  or  Penoraniti..  which  is  usually 'septic  in  orgin  ami 

■2    Acute  Infective  Ostoo-myelitis.  or  acute  necrosis,  consists  of  an  acute 
m   animation  o(  the  diploe,  due  to  the  St,pin;hnvca<s  py,,rau-s^Ta^s\M  either 

teris   cSthr.isAse^t     symptoms  .in.l   signs  are    those   generallv  charac- 

don^mlhiVini'  1  '"•''■'"""'."  '"""«  ''"W«^  "P  !>vciiftuse- suppura- 
tion beneath  It,  and  abscesses  opening  in  many  situaMons'  Necrosis  of  thl 
whole  thickness  ot  the  skull  is  likelv  to  follow,  whilst  pv  rmia  or  ex^s  on  <^ 
the  inflammation  to  the  membranes,  venous  sinuses  or  bTafn  Le  the  "hie 

fn  afldhion'T '/"T ''•     ^he  ^'-v/.^.^r  consists  in  free  external  drainage  ;bu 
in  addition  it    ■  ••,  be  necessary  to  remove  th,>  outer  table  of  l«ne  with  rhi^rl 
and  mallet,  and  to  thoroughly  scrape  away  all  the  the  septic  diX  d     „fec  ini 
the  parts  beneath  with  pure  carbolic  acid  hoc,  oisuuecuns 

nodes*'*'?t''i^\!:!,^^llv'.?'  "'  ''{f  ^r--^"'""^' i«  occasionallv  m.t  with  in  the  form  of 

.s        -,^...  ei  \.e,-,iu..  .w  tnt  nva-.i.     1  has,  a  hiihngsgaie  li;,n-porle!  developer! 
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;in  adventitious  bursa  upon  his  vertex,  and  when  this  became  inflamed  a 
periosteal  node  formed  lieneath  it.  Treatment  consists  in  the  removal  of  the 
irritation,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  chiselling  away  the  node,  if  necessary. 

4  Tnberonlar  Diseaie  of  the  cranial  bones  is  met  with  either  as  a  primary 
phenomenon  or  as  a  secondary  result  of  cutaneous  lupus  or  tuberculosis.  It 
may  be  periosteal  in  origin,  or  may  start  in  the  diploe,  causing  expansion  of 
the  bone  and  the  formation  of  a  node.  It  runs  a  typical  course,  and  requires 
the  usual  treatment.     It  is  a  very  unusual  form  of  disease. 

5.  Syphilitio  Diieaie  of  the  cranium,  on  the  other  hand,  is  exceedingly 
common,  occurring  usually  in  the  tertiary  stage,  and  affecting  most  frecjuently 
the  frontal  and  parietal  bones.  It  may  manifest  itself  in  various  ways,  which 
have  been  already  descril')ed  (p.  538). 

Tumoara  of  the  Cranial  Bonei.  -The  chief  Tnmoara  affecting  the  calvarium 

;ire  osteomata  and  sarcomata. 

Oiteoma  of  the  cranium  occurs  as  a  localized  overgrowth  either  of  cancellous 
or  of  compact  bone,  more  commonly  the  latter.  It  grows  from  the  outer 
surface  of  the  bone,  from  the  inner,  or  from  both.  If  arising  externally,  a 
smooth,  rounded,  globular  swelling  is  prcxluced,  hard  to  the  touch,  quite  pain- 
less, and  attached  to  the  subjacent  bone  by  broad  bases ;  more  than  one  may 
he  present.  If  the  main  development  is  internal,  the  early  symptoms  will 
depend  on  their  situation,  as  to  whether  evident  functional  disturbance  of  the 
cortex  will  l)e  produced  ;  when  very  large,  they  give  rise  to  compression  of  the 
l)rain,  and  possibly  optic  neuritis.  They  are  to  he  distinguishea  from  inflam- 
matory hyj>erostoses  (usually  of  syphilitic  origin)  by  their  sharp  limitation, 
absence  of  pain,  and  slower  progress ;  whilst  osteo-sarcomata  are  commonly 
rapid  in  growth,  painful,  and  of  unequal  consistency  in  different  parts.  Treat- 
ment is  rarely  called  tor  in  those  developing  inside  the  skidl  except  when  cere- 
bral symptoms  are  produced  ;  and  since  thev  are  rarely  diagnosed  in  the  early 
stages,  except  when  the  tumours  are  situated  over  the  motor  area,  the  disease 
has  usually  progressed  too  far  before  coming  under  observation  to  permit  of 
their  safe  removal.  If  they  can  Ix;  localized,  a  trephine  opening  is  made  over 
them,  and  as  much  removed  as  is  practicable.  The  external  tumours  mav  be 
chiselled  away  freely,  but  it  must  not  Ite  forgotten  that  cerebral  concussion 
may  follow  the  prolonged  use  of  the  chisel  and  mallet  against  the  skull. 

Sarcoma  of  the  cranium  may  arise  either  from  the  pericranium,  the  diploe, 
or  from  the  dura  mater. 

The  extra-  or  peri-eranial  variety  consists  of  a  round  or  spindle  celled  tumour 
growing  from  the  pericranium,  and  possibly  attaining  a  considerable  size. 
There  may  l>e  a  certain  amount  of  ossific  deposit  within  it,  or  the  tumour  may 
remain  of  a  soft  consistency,  and  then  often  pulsates.  The  subjacent  bone 
may  he  absorbed,  and  the  dura  mater  affected  secondarily.  General  infection 
of  the  system  follows. 

Ceihnil  sarcoma  of  the  cranium  starts  from  the  diploe  as  a  myeloid  tumour. 
It  does  not  grow  so  rapidly  as  the  other  forms;  it  is  single,  and  generally 
covered  with  a  layer  of  expanded  bone,  which  gives  a  sensation  of  eggshell 
ciackling  to  the  finger.  Later  on  it  involves  the  dura  mater  and  skin,  and 
may  fungate  externally. 

Sarcoma  of  the  dura  mater  may  be  attributed  to  some  injury  to  the  head,  and 
is  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  severe  cerebral  symptoms,  e.g.,  intolerable 
localized  headache,  epileptic  fits,  double  vision,  opii'^  neuritis,  etc.,  prior  to 
any  evident  appearance  of  a  tumour.  Gradually  the  bones  become  perforated 
and  expanded,  and  a  pulsating  growth  is  felt  beneath  the  scalp,  which  is  soft 
and  exceedingly  vascular  This  sooner  or  later  fungates,  and  possibly  the 
meningeal  cavity  may  be  laid  open  by  ulceration,  death  from  septic  meningitis, 
cerebral  compiession,  or  exhaustion  ending  the  chapter.  General  infection  of 
the  system  is  also  often  present. 

Treatment  of  these  cases  is  alm(ist  impossible,  since  they  are  almost  certain 
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Affections  of  the  Frontal  Sinuses. 

These  sinuses  are  cavities  in  the  frontal  bones  lined  with  a  mucous 
membrane  continuous  with  that  of  the  nose.  They  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist  in  children,  not  developing  much  before  the  age  of  twenty.  In  adults 
they  vary  much  in  size,  but  the  prominence  of  the  superciliary  ridges  is  no 
guide  to  their  extent. 

Fracture  of  the  anterior  wall  is  not  uncommon  as  the  result  of  a  direct 
blow,  depression  of  the  fragments  being  produced,  but  without  cerebral  com- 
plications. If  the  mucous  membrane  is  torn,  surgical  emphysema  of  the 
scalp  and  face  may  follow,  and  is  naturally  increased  on  blowing  the  nose.  In 
such  compound  fractures,  suppuration  within  the  frontal  sinuses  may  lead  to 
necrosis,  and  if  there  is  an  associated  wound  of  the  deeper  wall,  the  contents 
of  the  cranium  may  be  involved.  In  rare  cases,  where  necrosis  and  loss  of 
substance  of  the  anterior  wall  has  occurred,  a  localized  collection  of  air  may 
form  under  the  skin,  and  remain  as  a  permanent  tumour,  constituting  what  is 
known  as  a  pneumatocele  capitis;  it  rises  and  falls  with  forced  respirations. 
A  similar  condition  may  also  result  from  a  fracture  into  the  mastoid  cells ;  in 
either  situation  it  should  be  treated  by  compression,  or,  failing  this,  incision. 

Inflammation  of  the  frontal  sinus  may  be  caused  by  extension  of  catarrh 
from  the  nose,  by  penetrating  wounds  or  fractures,  by  foreign  bodies,  or  may 
be  secondary  to  disease  of  neighbouring  bones.  But  liUle  effect  is  protluced, 
unless  the  infundibulum  becomes  blocked,  and  then  distension  of  the  sinus 
is  produced.  If  occupied  by  mucus  (hythops),  a  slowly-forming  tumour  is 
noticed  without  much  pain  or  discomfort,  but  the  bony  walls  gradually 
become  thinned,  and  may  give  a  sensation  as  of  '  eggshell  crackling.'  If  dis- 
tended with  pus  (empyema),  similar  symptoms  result,  but  there  is  concur- 
rent inflammatory  disturbance  and  pain  in  the  neighbourhood.  Occasionally 
extension  of  mischief  to  the  cavernous  or  other  venous  sinuses  may  follow. 
The  case  must  be  treated  by  laying  the  cavity  open  and  draining  it.  For  this 
purpose  a  curved  incision  is  made  along  or  immediately  Ixilow  the  eyebrow, 
arid  the  soft  parts  stripped  from  the  bone,  which  is  trephined  or  punctured 
with  a  gouge,  according  to  its  thickness,  close  to  the  middle  line  ;  the  pus  or 
mucus  is  removed,  and  the  passage  into  the  nose  explored  and  dilated  so  as  to 
allow  of  free  drainage.  The  cavity  is  syringed  out  for  some  days,  and  the 
wound  usually  closes  readily,  although  a  fistula  may  occasionally  remain. 
Some  authorities  recommend  a  median  vertical  incision,  and  this  is  especially 
useful  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  which  sinus  is  involved,  or  if  both  are  affected. 
The  chief  Tumonrs  growing  from  the  frontal  sinuses  are  mucous  cysts  or 
polypi,  and  ivory  osteomata ;  they  may  also  be  involved  in  diffuse  sarcoma 
or  carcinoma,  but  the  disease  is  then  not  limited  to  the  sinus.  The  main 
symptoms  and  signs  result  from  distension  of  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  which 
may  yield  anteriorly,  causing  a  large  frontal  swelling,  or  the  posterior  wall 
may  project  and  be  absorbed,  leading  to  cerebral  compression,  or  the  upper 
wall  of  the  orbit  may  be  depressed,  causing  dislocation  of  the  eyeball,  and 
possibly  blindness  (Fig.  35).  Tumours  which  have  attained  considerable 
dimensions  can  rarely  be  removed,  death  then  resulting  from  cerebral  com- 
pression ;  but  occasionally  bony  masses  may  necrose,  and  become  loosened 
by  suppuration  around  them,  and  in  a  few  cases  they  have  been  taken  away 
successfully. 

Cerebral  Tumours. 

The  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  cerebral  tumours  is  entirely  the  outcome  of 
the  experimental  work  of  recent  years,  inaugurated  by  Fritsch  and  Hitzig, 
and  elaborated  by  Ferrier  and  others,  who  have  thereby  demonstrated  that 
different  parts  of  the  brain  have  specific  functions,  and  that  definite  focal 
symptoms  may  result  from  injuries  of  special  areas. 

The  chief  Varieties  of  new  growth  met  with  in  the  brain  are  as  follows: 
(i.)  Glioma,  or  glio-sarcoma,  which  consists  of  a  small  round-celled  neoplasm 
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with  a  very  delicate  intercellular  substance,  similar  in  character  to  the 
neuroglia;  it  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  brain.  It  is  always  continuous 
with  the  surrounding  cerebral  tissue,  and  is  scarcely  ever  encapsuled,  so  that, 
on  naked-eye  appearance,  it  may  be  indistinguishable  from  brain  substance, 
although  rather  harder,  and  hence  its  limits  can  seldom  be  accurately  defined. 
(ii.)  True  sarcomata  also  occur,  and  occasionally  secondary  carcinomatous 
deposits,  (iii.)  Tubercular  foci  are  met  with  apart  from  any'  meningeal  infil- 
tration, varying  in  size  considerably,  and  may  be  either  firm  and  caseous,  or 
with  a  diffluent  centre,  (iv.)  Gummata  of  the  brain  usually  spring  from  the 
meninges,  and  are  more  irregular  in  shape  than  tubercular  masses,  (v.)  Occa- 
sionally hydatid  cysts  are  found,  as  also  other  less  common  conditions. 

The  Symptom!  of  a  cerebral  tumour  may  be  classified  as  follows  :  (i)  Those 
due  to  increased  intracranial  pressure,  such  as  fixed  headache,  giddiness, 
epilepsy,  loss  of  memory,  and  stupor,  finally  ending  in  coma.  The  headache 
varies  much  in  character,  but  is  usually  localized,  and  is  often  associated  with 
tenderness  on  deep  pressure  over  the  scalp.  Occasionally  the  coma  and  fatal 
issue  supervene  suddenly  as  a  result  of  acute  spreading  cedema  (p.  489). 
(2)  Vomiting  and  constipation  are  also  very  marked  phenomena,  associated 
with  loss  of  appetite  and  great  emaciation.  The  temperature  is  usually  sub- 
normal, but  if  there  is  any  basal  meningitis  it  may  be  elevated.  (3)  Optic 
neuritis  is  generally  present,  and  is  supposed  to  be  due  either  to  the  increased 
intracranial  pressure,  causing  obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood  from  the 
eye  to  the  cavernous  sinus,  or  to  a  descending  neuritis,  or  possibly  to  both. 
In  the  early  stages,  the  clear  definition  of  the  disc  margin  becomes  obscured, 
and  the  retinal  veins  congested  and  tortuous  ;  the  retina  is  uedematous,  so  that 
the  vessels  are  only  seen  at  intervals,  and  linear  ecchymoses  may  also  occur. 
If  the  patient  lives  long  enough,  atrophy  of  the  disc  follows.  In  the  early 
stages  vision  may  be  but  little  affected,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  considerably 
impaired  as  the  case  proceeds.  In  some  cases  this  condition  may  be  more 
marked  on  the  side  of  the  lesion,  but  is  generally  bilateral.  (4)  Focal 
symptoms  are  only  produced  when  some  area  of  the  brain  with  definite  func- 
tions is  involved.  Irritative  phenomena  manifest  themselves  first;  paralytic 
symptoms  occur  later  on.  We  must  refer  students  to  what  has  already  been 
stated  in  Chapter  XVI.  and  to  larger  text-books  of  medicine,  for  a  full  con- 
sideration ()f  these  phenomena.  The  surgeon  is  seldom  called  upon  to  make  a 
diagnosis  in  these  cases,  and  therefore  the  full  details  of  this  intricate  subject 
will  not  be  considered  here. 

Treatment.—  In  every  case,  the  possibility  of  the  symptoms  being  due  to 
Kummatous  disease  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  large  and  increasing  doses  of 
iodide  of  potassium  (even  up  to  40  or  60  grains  three  or  four  times  a  day) 
should  be  administered  before  undertaking  operative  proceedings.  Symptoms  of 
K'astric  irritation  must  be  prevented  by  giving  some  alkaline  carbonate  (especially 
the  ammonium  or  soda  salts),  whilst  the  dose  must  be  freely  diluted  with  water. 

Operation,  -it  is  most  desirable  that  this  should  be  undertaken  as  early  as 
possible,  since,  even  if  it  is  proved  that  no  tumour  exists,  the  patient  runs  no 
serious  risk,  whilst  delay  until  all  the  symptoms  are  well  marked  may  prevent 
the  total  removal  of  the  growth.  Occasionally  it  is  divided  into  two  stages, 
one  consisting  in  the  removal  of  the  bone,  and  the  other,  six  or  eight  days 
later,  involving  the  intracranial  portion  ;  but  such  a  modification  is  not 
essential,  and  is  sometimes  undesirable. 

The  scalp  should  be  entirely  shaved  a  day  or  two  previously,  and  very 
thoroughly  purified.  A  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphia  is  injected  about  half  an 
hour  before  the  operation,  with  the  idea  both  of  reducing  the  vascularity  of 
the  brain  aiid  of  dulling  the  patient's  sensations,  so  that  a  smaller  amount  of 
anaesthetic  is  subsequently  needed.  Chloroform  should  be  employed  rather 
than  ether,  as  it  produces  less  congestion  of  the  head.  The  surgeon  marks  the 
spot  selected  for  the  application  of  the  trephine  by  drilling  the  bone  with  a 
bradawl  through  the  scalp.  A  large  semicircular  flap  is  then  turned  down, 
exposing  a  considerable  area  of  the  calvarium,  so  that  if  a  larger  amount  of 
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bone  than  is  expected  needs  'o  be  removed,  no  fresh  scalp  incisions  are  required  • 
moreover,  the  cicatrix  will  in  this  way  be  prevented  from  forming  over  the 
trephine  opening.     A  crucial  incision  is  made  through  the  [.ci  i,;ranium  which 
IS  retracted  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  allow  a  2-inch  trephine  to  be  applied 
the  centre-pin  being  placed  in  the  hole  previously  made  by  the  bradawl      \ 
Gait's  trephine  {i     ,  an  instrument  with  shelving  borders)  is  to  be  preferred  to 
one  of  the  onlmary  type.     The  disc  of  bone  is  carefully  removed,  and  placed 
in  warm  an.!  sterilized  normal  saline  solution,  so  that  it  may  be  subsequently 
replaced  it  necessary.     Other  methods  of  removing  the  calvarium  have  been 
introduced,  so  as  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  denude  a  considerable  area  of  the 
brain.     Thus,  the  bone  may  be  partially  sawn  through  in  such  a  way  as  to 
divide  the  portion  to  be  removed  into  rectangular  areas  ;  then  if  the  whijje 
thickness  of  the  bone  is  removeil  at  one  spot  by  a  trephine,  it  is  easy  to  cut 
away  the  remainder  with  bone  pliers     Other  surgeons  prefer  Wagner's  method 
which  consists  in  turning  down  a  flap  of  skull  with  the  soft  parts.     After  the 
superficial  incision  has  been  made,  tlio  bone  is  divided  along  the  same  line 
either  by  a  circular  saw  driven   l.y  electricity,  or  by  one  of  the  ingenious 
surgical  engines— more  or  less        .-mbling  a  dental  drill— which  have  been 
recently  introduced.     The  base  of  the  flap  is  broken  through  by  prising  the 
upper  portion  outwards,     it  is  for  such  severe  measures  as  these  that  the 
operation  in  two  stages  ; ,  recommended. 

The  dura  mater  thus  exposed  is  firm,  but  yields  slightly  to  the  finger 
and  allows  the  pulsation  of  the  subjacent  brain  to  be  felt,  if  the  latter  is 
healthy  and  no  un.lue  pressure  is  present  within ;  but  if  the  intracranial  ten- 
sion is  markedl',  increased,  the  dura  mater  bulges  into  the  wound,  feels  firm 
and  unresist  in-,  and  the  cerebral  pulsations  are  diminished  or  absent. 

The  dui  .    mater  is   next   incised   crucially,  or  a  flap   turned   down,  care 
being  tak(M  of  the  meningeal  vessels;  the  brain  substance  will  protrude  if  the 
mtracr.-i nial  pressure  is  abnormally  increased.     The  region  is  now  carefully 
explond    by  the   finger,  and  any  areas  of  abnormal   h?.rdness  or  softening 
noticed ;  failing  this,  a  grooved  needle  is  inserted  in  different  directions,  or  a 
hne  trocar  and  cannula.     In  introducing  such  instruments,  care  must  be  taken 
only  to  make  direct  stabs,  and  never  any  lateral  movements,  which  necessarily 
lead  to  laceration  of  the  brain.     The  opening  of  the  skull  may  be  enlarged 
if  need   be,  either  by  the  use  of  the  bone  rongeur  or   by  additional   small' 
trephine  openings.     It  is  but  rarely  that  a  cerebral  tumour  is  so  placed  that 
enucleation  is  possible.    If,  however,  a  cortical  neoplasm  is  found,  it  is  isolated 
from  the  surrounding  brain  substance  by  blunt  instruments,  e.g.,  the  handle  of 
a  scalpel,  or  a  flexible  knife,  made  of  platinum,  as  suggested  by  Horsley  and 
the  mass  freely  removed.     Haemorrhage  is  controlled  by  the  application 'of  a 
fine  ligature,  or  by  the  use  of  serre-fines  or  sponge-pressure.     The  dura  mater 
is  then  loosely  stitched  together,  and  a  drain-tube  inserted,  reaching  to  the 
bottom  of  the  wound,  and  brought  out  at  one  angle  of  the  incision  in  the  skin 
which  may  be  closed  by  a  continuous  suture.     If  the  tumour  has  been  satis- 
lactorily  enucleated,  the  disc  of  bone  may  be  placed  in  situ,  room,  however, 
laeing  left  for  the  passage  of  the  drainage-tube  ;  but  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to 
Its  complete  removal,  the  opening  in  the  bone  is  left.     After  the  operation,  the 
patient  must  be  kept  absolutely  quiet,  with  the  head  slightly  raised.     The 
drainage-tube  may  be  removed  in  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  and  the 
scalp  wound  is  usually  healed  in  six  or  seven  days. 

Even  if  the  tumour  is  inaccessible  or  irremovable,  temporary  benefit  will 
result  from  an  exploratory  operation,  since  a  subcutaneous  hernia  cerebri  is 
thereby  allowed  to  form,  and  intracranial  tension  relieved,  as  evidenced  by 
an  improved  mental  condition  and  loss  of  pain  ;  as  the  tumour  grows,  how- 
ever, the  patient  relapses  into  his  former  state,  and  death  sooner  or  later 
follows. 

Abscess  of  the  Brain. 

CauMS.- The  most  frequent  source  of  cerebral  abscess  is  chronic  disease  of 
the  middle  ear,  and  Barker  states  that  fully  50  per  cent,  of  all  cases  arise  from 
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this  cause  They  imually  run  a  somewhat  chronic  course,  but  may  suddenly 
give  rise  to  symptoms  of  acute  coma,  either  by  bursting  into  one  of  the  lateral 
ventricles  or  by  the  'iiiptTvention  of  a  spreading  uulema.  A  certain  percentage 
of  cases  is  also  due  to  traumatism,  either  immediately  or  remotely ;  in  the  former 
the  symptoms  are  acute,  and  probably  result  from  a  penetrating  wound,  whilst 
m  the  latter  instance  they  are  more  chronic,  and  may  not  supervene  for  months. 
Tubercle  and  pyainia  are  also  responsible  for  a  few  cases  of  cerebral  abscess. 

The  Symptonii  vary  somewhat  with  the  method  of  onset  and  the  characters 
of  the  abscess.  If  traumatic,  nnd  due  to  infection  from  without,  tlie  case 
runs  an  acute  course,  associated  with  intense  pain  in  the  head,  recurrent  rigors, 
and  rapid  development  of  coma.  General  meningitis  is  often  present,  and  the 
two  conditions  can  scarcely  be  distinguished. 

When  the  case  is  subacute  or  ■  ''ronic,  the  symptoms  are  more  characteristic, 
and  may  be  grouped  together  unn  r  the  followmg  three  heads  :  (1)  Those  result- 
ing from  the  presence  of  pus  within  the  body.  These  are,  however,  not  typical, 
since,  although  there  may  be  an  initial  rigor,  the  temperature  is,  as  a  rule,' 
normal  or  subnormal,  unless  basal  meningitis  co-exists.  (2)  Those  resulting 
from  intracranial  pressure  and  irritation.  Fain  in  the  head  is  usually  the 
earliest  and  most  marked  of  these  ;  at  first  it  is  often  general,  but  later  on 
becomes  fixed,  and  localized  to  the  seat  of  the  abscess.  It  varies  greatly  in 
ainount,  sometimes  being  of  the  most  agonizing  type,  sometimes  very  slight ; 
it  is  usually  continuous,  but  may  be  intermittent,  and  entirely  disappear  for  a 
time.  Anorexia,  malaise,  vomiting,  and  constipation  are  often  present ;  the 
pulse  is  usually  ';low  and  intermittent,  and  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration  may  occur 
in  the  later  stages.  Epileptic  seizures  may  also  be  induced,  and  the  patient 
passes  into  a  state  of  mental  torpor,  and  even  coma.  Optic  neuritis,  more 
marked  on  the  affected  side,  is  another  symptom,  and  the  pupil  on  that  side  is 
dilated  and  does  not  react  to  light.  (3)  Focal  phenomena  arise  as  in  cases  of 
cerebral  tumour.  The  chief  facts  in  connection  with  certliral  localization  have 
been  discussed  at  p.  493,  and  the  special  features  of  abscess  in  the  tempioro- 
sphenoidal  lobe  or  in  the  cerebellum  are  described  at  p.  746.  If  unrelieved, 
the  patient  dies  in  a  state  of  coma,  from  interference  with  the  vital  centres  in 
the  medulla. 

Diagnosis— From  meningitis,  a  cerebral  abscess  is  usually  recognised  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  former  condition  irritative  phenomena,  such  as  acute  and 
active  delirium,  contraction  of  the  pupil,  photophobia,  rigidity  and  spasm  of 
muscles,  especially  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  severe  pain,  are  more  evident 
and  are  produced  earlier.  The  temperature  is  usually  high,  and  mental  dulness 
comes  on  within  three  or  four  days,  whereas  an  abscess  rarely  forms  before  the 
end  of  the  first  week.  Extradural  abscess  (subcranial)  is  associated  with  a  high 
temperature,  earlier  onset  after  an  injury  in  traumatic  cases,  and  more  rapid 
compression  symptoms;  optic  neuritis  is  only  occasionally  met  with,  and 
the  vomiting  is  less  troublesome.  There  is  also  likely  to  be  some  localized 
ledema  or  tenderness  on  deep  pressure.  For  the  diagnosis  from  mastoid  disease 
and  from  lateral  sinus  pyemia,  see  Chapter  XXV.  It  is  often  impossible  to 
diagnose  between  a  chronic  abscess  and  a  tumour  of  the  brain  ;  the  symp- 
toms in  the  latter  may,  however,  come  on  more  slowly  than  in  the  former, 
whilst  the  temperature  remains  near  the  normal.  The  history  of  the  case  may 
throw  some  light  upon  its  nature,  but  an  exploratory  operation  may  be  neces- 
sary to  clear  it  up.  Tumour  is  more  common  in  the  frontal  and  parietal  regions, 
abscess  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  Optic  neuritis  is  more  marked  in 
tumour  than  in  abscess. 

Treatment.— The  suspected  area  of  the  brain  must  be  exposed  and  explored 
as  for  a  cerebral  tumour,  and  when  the  presence  of  pus  has  been  ascertained, 
a  delicate  pair  of  sinus  forceps  may  be  passed  along  a  grooved  needle,  and  by 
opening  them  the  pus  is  evacuated.  The  cavity,  which  is  rarely  large,  is 
gently  washed  out,  and  a  drainage-tube  inserted ;  this  should  be  kept  in  for 
a  few  days,  but  not  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  fear  of  a  hernia 
cerebri  being  induced  thereby. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 
AFPECnONS  OP  THE  FACE,  LIPS,  AND  JAWS. 

Affections  of  the  Face. 

A  LARGE  variety  of  cutaneous  affections  are  met  with  involving 
the  integument  of  the  face.     The  most  impoitant  of  these— viz 
lupus,  epithehoma,  rodent  ulcer,  and  tertiary  syphilitic  disease-1' 
are  described  elsewhere,  whilst  the  others  are  scarcely  within  the 
scope  of  a  text-book  of  surgery. 

Only  a  few  conditions  of  the  Eyelids  come  under  the  care  of 
the  general  surgeon,  or  require  notice  here. 

Ectropion,    or   eversion   of    the   eyelids,   results    from   one  of 
two  main  causes,  viz. :  (a)  Simple  relaxation,  either  from  facial 
paralysis  or  loss  of  tone  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  or  the 
weight  of  some  tumour  growing  from  the  lid ;  and  (b)  cicatricial  con- 
traction of  the  skin  of  the  face  following  burns  or  extensive  ulcera- 
tioii,  as  m  lupus  or  syphilis.     The  lower  lid  is  chiefly  affected  and 
15  drawn  down  and  everted,  so  that  its  conjunctival  surface  is 
exposed.     It  naturally  gives  rise  to  epiphora,  or  escape  of  tears 
over  the  face,  from  displacement  of  the  punctum,  and  to  chronic 
inHammation  of  the  conjunctiva  and  possibly  also  of  the  cornea 
which  later  on  may  result  in  ulceration,  or  even  perforation      The 
tyeatmentoi  cicatricial  ectropion  calls  for  some  form  of  plastic  opera- 
tion.    The  simplest  method  consists  in  dividing  the  cicatrix;  and 
restoring  the  lid  to  its  normal  position  by  suturing  it  temporarily 
to  the  upper  lid,  the  raw  surface  being  then  covered  with  cuticle 
according  to  Thiersch's  method  (p.  59).     In  other  cases  a  pedun- 
culated flap  of  skin  derived   from  the  neighbourhood   may  be 
utilized.      \\  here  the  conjunctiva  is  redundant,  a  portion  of  it 
may  be  excised. 

The  most  common  form  of  Tumour  of  the  eyelid  is  that  known 
as  a  Tarsal  Cyst,  which  results  from  distension  of  a  blocked 
Meibomian  follicle.  A  small  rounded  tumour  is  readily  felt  in  the 
substance  of  the  lid,  on  the  conjunctival  surface  of  which  a  patch 
ot  rosy  hypera^mia  is  observed.  Treatment  consists  in  incising  the 
cyst  trom  the  conjunctival  surface,  which  has  been  cocainized,  and 
scraping  out  the  interior. 
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Affections  of  the  Lips. 

Haxe-lip. — By  hare-lip  is  meant  a  congenital  fissure  of  the  upper 
lip,  which  may  extend  for  a  variable  distance  through  the  soft 
tissues  alone,  or  may  also  implicate  the  bony  alveolus  and  the 
floor  of  the  nose,  and  extend  backwards  through  the  palate.  The 
name  is  not  a  good  one,  since  a  hare's  lip  is  cleft  in  a  Y-shaped 
manner,  the  fissure  being  central  below,  and  bifurcating  above 
into  each  nostril. 


'V'llPI'lllff^ 


Fig.  225. — Single  Hare-lip,  involv- 
ing THE  Tissues  of  the  Lip,  and 

NOT   EXTENDING    INTO   THE   NoSE. 


Fig.  226.— Double  Hare-lip  :  com- 
plete ON  THE  Left  Side,  incom- 
plete on  the  Right. 


Varieties.— A  hare-lip  may  be  complete  or  incomplete,  according 
to  whether  it  extends  or  not  into  the  nostril.  It  is  termed  simple,  if 
limited  to  the  soft  parts ;  alveolar,  if  the  bony  alveolus  is  also  in- 
volved ;  complicated,  if  associated  with  a  cleft  palate.  The  defect 
may  exist  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  middle  line  ;  if  unilateral  or 
single,  it  is  most  common  on  the  left  side,  in  the  proportion  of 


Fig.  227.— Double  Complete  Hare-lip,  with  Displacement  Forwards 

OF  the  Central  Portion  of  the  Intermaxilla  (Os  Incisivum). 

A.  Front  view  ;  B,  seen  in  profile, 

two  to  one  ;  if  double  or  bilateral,  it  is  usually,  but  not  invariably, 
alveolar,  and  accompanied  by  a  complete  cleft  of  the  palate.  The 
central  portions  of  the  lip  and  alveolus  (os  incisivum)  may  either 
retain  their  normal  position,  or,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case, 
be  projected  forwards  at  the  end  of  the  nose,  forming  a  pro- 
boscis-like annendaP'e  (V\a.  oo-r    A  anH  R\       Fv^n  in  -imT^l^  -r.c^c 
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the  nose  is  deformed,  being  broad  and  flattened,  a  condition  which 
becomes  much  more  marked  when  the  alveoluL  and  floor  of  he 
nose  are  widely  fissured.  Hare-Hp  is  not  uncommonly  assoc  a  ed 
7rl  °ther  deformities-..^^.,  spina  bifida  and  talipes-aTd  ft 's 
frequently  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another  Occa 
sionally  a  thin  red  line,  as  of  a  cicatrix,  is  seen  occupying  the" 
position  of  a  hare-lip  cleft,  and  is  probably  due  to  a  nf rsis 
tence  of  the  raphe  of  union  of  the  labial  segments  a  slS; 
groove  m  the  alveolus  may  also  be  observed  af  a  corr'espondfng 

l)evelopmeiit.-(For  fuller  details  of  the  development  of  hare  lin  anH  .1  f. 

CwUanlcTlsof  %"''^"  r  '"^""P  ^"^  Cleft  plK^^^"Vo;f' 
i^wis  and  Co.,  1891.     Space  only  permits  a  very  brief  summary  here!)    The 


Fig.  228.— Head  of  Fcetus,  of  about 
Five  Weeks,  from  Ventral  Aspect 
(after  His),  showing  the  Primi- 
tive Stomod/eum  bounded  above 
BY  THE  Undivided  Fronto-nasal 
Process,  laterally  by  the  Max- 
illary, and  below  by  the  still 
separate  Mandibular  Processes 
(Sutton.) 

The  quinque-radiate  appearance  is 
well  represented. 


Fig.  229.— Head  of  Fcetus  of  a 
Little  Later  Date  (Six  to  Seven 
Weeks),  from  the  Ventral 
Aspect.     (Sutton.) 

The  mandibular  processes  have  now 
united;  the  ocular  vesicle  is  seen 
on  either  side  towards  the  upper 
A  u  r*^^  orbito- nasal  fissure 
and  the  fronto  -  nasal  process  has 
developed  internal  and  external 
nasal  processes  on  either  side  of  the 
still  unclosed  anterior  nares. 
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processes,  which  early  unite  across  the  middle  line,  to  form  the  lower  jaw.  The 
fronto-nasal  process  soon,  however,  changes,  developing  four  rounded  buds, 
the  relations  of  which  are  indicated  in  Fig.  229.  On  either  side  of  a  slight 
depression  in  the  median  line  is  placed  the  internal  nasal  process,  from  which 
are  produced  superficially  the  central  portion  of  the  upper  lip,  and  from  its 
deeper  aspect  the  inner  segment  of  the  intermaxilla(endognathion.  Fig.  230,  EG), 
carrying  the  central  incisor.  Separated  from  this  by  a  hollow,  which  subse- 
quently forms  the  anterior  nares,  is  the  rounded  external  nasal  process,  from 
which  develop  the  side  of  the  cheek,  the  ala  nasi,  and  from  its  deep  side  the 
outer  segment  of  the  intermaxilla  (mesognathion,  MG),  and  probably  the  lateral 
incisor.  External  to  this  a  fissure  runs  up  to,  and  even  beyond,  the  primitive 
eye  (naso-orbital  fissure),  aiid  this  is  later  on  closed  by  amalgamation  of  the 
internal  and  external  nasal  processes  with  the  adjacent  maxillary  process, 
except  in  the  deepest  part,  which  constitutes  the  nasal  duct.  The  integrity 
of  the  upper  lip  is  obtained  by  the  union  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  internal 
nasal  and  maxillary  processes,  which  thus  exclude  the  external  nasal  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  free  border  of  the  lip.  It  is  doubtless  owing  to  this  arrange- 
ment that  the  sulcus  or  depression  around  the  ala  nasi  constitutes  such  a 
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Fig.  230. — Diagram  to  represent  the  Albrecit  THEORy  of  Hare-lip, 

SHOWING    THE    SITUATION    OF    THE    ClEFT    IN    THE     AlVEOLUS    BETWEEN 

THE  Inner  and  Outer  Segments  of  the  Intermaxilla. 

EG,  Endognathion  ;  MG,  mesognathion;  XG,  exognathion  ;  (,,  central 
incisor  ;  /j,  lateral  incisor  ;  c,  canine  ;  »),,  w„,  first  and  second  molars. 

distinct  and  characteristic  feature  of  the  face.  At  the  same  time  the  deeper 
parts  of  these  nasal  processes  are  uniting  with  one  another,  and  with  the 
palatal  plates  which  grow  horizontally  inwards  from  the  under  side  of  the 
maxillary  processes,  uniting  in  a  Y-shaped  suture,  the  point  of  junction  of 
the  limbs  being  situated  at  the  anterior  palatine  canal.  The  union  of  all 
these  elements  is  taking  place  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  week,  and  by  that 
date  even  the  uvula,  the  last  part  to  unite,  should  be  complete. 

Ordinary  hare-lip  is  due  to  a  failure  of  union  of  the  internal  nasal  process 
with  the  structures  in  external  relation  with  it ;  if  limited  to  the  soft  parts 
(simple  hare-lip),  the  cleft  runs  between  the  internal  nasal  and  maxillarv 
processes ;  if  complete  or  alveolar,  between  the  same  two  below  and  super- 
ficially, but  in  addition  between  the  internal  and  external  nasal  processes  above 
and  on  the  deep  side.  The  cleft  in  the  alveolus  passes  between  the  inner  and 
outer  segments  of  the  intermaxilla  on  each  side  (Fig.  230),  and  is  thus  bounded 
on  the  inner  side  by  the  central  incisor,  on  the  outer  side  by  the  lateral  incisor 
Occasionally  two  teeth  are  found  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  cleft,  the  outer  of 
the  two  being  an  accessory  tooth,  whilst  the  lateral  incisor,  and  presumably 
the  outer  segment  of  the  intermaxilla,  may  be  undeveloped,  or  exist  in  a  very 
rudimentary  condition  attached  to  the  maxilla. 
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The  OS  incisivum,  or  projecting  portion  of  the  intermaxilla,  consists  of  two 
segments  of  bone,  the  two  endognathia,  united  in  the  median  line,  and  in  a 
child  contains  two  milk  central  incisors,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  two  perma- 
nent ones ;  occasionally,  as  we  have  just  stated,  there  may  be  an  accessory 
tooth  developed  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  process. 

A  simple  hare-lip  does  not  interfere  seriously  with  the  infant's 
nutrition,  but  when  associated  with  a  cleft  palate,  and  especially 
if  double,  considerable  trouble  may  arise,  thus  necessitating 
surgical  treatment  as  a  life-saving  measure  at  a  very  early  date. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  all  movements  of  the  face— 
e.g.,  in  crying  or  laughing— exaggerate  the  deformity  from  the 
unbalanced  action  of  the  divided  orbicularis  oris  and  other 
muscles. 

As  to  the  period  at  which  to  operate,  much  discussion  has 
arisen.  It  is  better,  however,  to  allow  the  infant  to  get  over  the 
shock  of  entrance  into  the  world,  and  become  acclimatized  to  an 
independent  existence,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  operation 
should  be  performed  before  the  troubles  of  dentition  begin.  From 
six  weeks  to  three  months  is  perhaps  the  best  period  to  undertake 
treatment — in  well-nourished  and  healthy  children  at  the  earlier 
date,  in  poorly-fed  and  weakly  children  at  the  later,  unles-  the 
inanition  be  due  to  the  difficulty  of  giving  nutrition  owing  to  the 
deformity.  Under  such  circumstances  the  operation  may  have  to 
be  undertaken  within  the  first  three  weeks. 

Operation  for  Single  Hare-lip.— The  child  should  be  laid  on  an 
operating-table  with  its  arms  bound  to  the  body.  The  surgeon 
stands  behind  it,  the  anaesthetist  and  assistant  one  on  each  side. 
The  operation  may  be  described  in  three  stages  : 

1.  The  lip  is  thoroughly  dissected  up  from  the  maxilla  and  alveoli 
by  cutting  through  the  reflections  of  mucous  membrane  and  the 
a«^tachment  of  the  muscles  and  other  soft  parts.  This  is  mainly 
needed  on  the  outer  side,  and  where  there  is  much  flattening  of 
the  nose  the  ala  nasi  will  also  require  to  be  separated.  This  may 
cause  some  amount  of  bleeding,  but  sponge-pressure  will  easily 
control  it. 

2.  The  edges  of  the  cleft  are  then  pared.  Many  different  methods 
have  been  employed  to  accompHsh  this,  but  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mention  two  here.  The  objects  to  be  attained  are  not  only  the 
union  of  the  cleft  lip  by  means  of  a  cicatrix,  which  shall  be  as  un- 
obtrusive as  possible,  but  the  red  margin  should  be  continuous,  and 
the  section  must  be  made  so  that  the  raw  surfaces  are  larger  than 
are  absolutely  necessary,  so  as  to  allow  for  subsequent  cicatricial 
contraction  without  the  development  of  a  notch.  The  methods 
recommended  are  as  follows : 

(a)  The  incision  extends  from  the  apex  of  the  cleft,  or  from 
within  the  nostril,  in  a  crescentic  manner  as  far  as  the  red  margin 
(Fig.  231).  The  knife  is  then  carried  obliquely  upwards  into  the 
cleft,  so  that  a  slight  angular  projection  is  formed  to  constitute  a 
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prolabium.  This  is  done  on  each  side,  and  where  the  nose  is 
much  flattened,  more  tissue  is  removed  on  the  outer  than  on  the 
inner  side,  so  that  when  the  parts  are  sutured  together  the  nostrils 
become  as  nearly  as  possible  symmetrical.  By  this  means  the 
depth  of  the  lip  is  increased  to  allow  of  subsequent  contraction, 
whilst  the  red  margin  can  be  made  continuous. 

(b)  Mimult's  Operation  (Fig.  232).— The  inner  margin  and  apex 
of  the  cleft  are  pared,  so  as  to  leave  a  raw  surface ;  a  flap  of  red 


Fig.  231— Rose's  Operation  for  Single  Hare-lip. 
The  semilunar  incisions  are  seen  extending  as  far  as  the  red  margins  of  the  lip, 
and  also  the  oblique  cuts  inwards  to  form  the  prolabium.     The  right-hand 
figure  shows  the  parts  drawn  into  position  ;  the  wide  cross  lines  represent 
the  wire  sutures,  the  narrow  ones  the  catgut  or  horsehair  stitches. 

marginal  tissue,  as  thick  as  possible,  is  then  cut  from  the  outer 
side,  and  implanted  on  the  bevelled  raw  surface  of  the  red  margin 
on  the  inner  side,  the  upper  portions  of  the  clefts  being  also 
apposed. 

3.  Sutures  are  now  inserted  to  maintain  the  lip  in  the  position 
into  which  it  can  be  drawn  by  the  fingers  without  tension.  Two 
deep  silver-'.vire  sutures  should  be  introduced,  one  just  above  the 
red  margin,  and  one  close  to  the  nose,  to  draw  into  position  and 


Fig.  232.— Mirault's  Operation  for  Hare-lip. 

In  the  right-hand  figure  the  prolabial  flap  is  shown  ready  to  be  implanted 

on  the  prepared  inner  side. 

Steady  the  nostril,  which  should  be  left  smaller  than  that  on  the 
other  side,  to  allow  for  subsequent  dilatation,  which  is  certain  to 
occur.  Horsehair  or  catgut  stitches  are  used  to  bring  the  exact 
margins  together,  the  continuity  of  the  muco-cutaneous  line  being 
accurately  preserved,  and  the  cut  edges  of  the  mucous  membrane 
upon  the  deeper  aspect  being  sutured,  each  stitch,  after  it  is 
tightened,  being  used  to  elevate  and  evert  the  lip  to  assist  the 
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insertion  of  the  next.  The  wound  is  dressed  with  a  smah  piece 
of  gauze,  and  secured  by  another  dry  piece  cut  in  the  shape  of  •. 
butterfly,  so  that  the  narrow  body  shall  fit  over  the  lip  and  the 
wings  spread  over  the  cheeks  ;  this  is  fixed  by  collodion,  and 
maintained  for  some  days  after  the  stitches  are  removed,  the  deen 
ones  on  the  fourth  day,  and  the  superficial  ones  about  the  eighth 
or  tenth.  Careful  feeding  by  the  spoon  is  necessary,  the  mother's 
milk  being  drawn  off  and  given  in  this  way,  if  possible.  In  simole 
cases  the  child  may  be  returned  to  the  breast  about  the  fifth  dav 
The  Treatment  of  Double  Hare-lip  may  be  discussed  under  two 
headings,  viz.,  the  treatment  of  the  os  incisivum,  and  that  of  the 
soit  parts. 

The  OS  incisivum  may  be  treated  in  a  variety  of  ways      If  it 
retains  its  normal  position,  it  need  not  be  touched,  and  the  labial 
clefts  are  alone  dealt  with  ;  but  if  it  projects  prominently  forwards 
as  IS  often  the  case,  it  must  be  either  removed  or  replaced     In  the 
tormer  case  the  central  portion  of  the  upper  lip  is  freed  from  it 
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Fig.  233.~Rose's  Operation  for  Double  Hare-lip. 
The  central  tubercle  is  pared  in  a  V-shaped  manner,  and  the  lateral  seRments 
?L''iT^^,'"'''^°f  •  ^"tending  to  the  red  margin,  and  then  upwards 
and  inwards.  Only  the  apex  of  the  central  portion  is  included  in  the 
completed  hp^  The  long  cross  lines  represent  the  position  of  the  wire 
stitches,  the  shorter  ones  of  the  catgut  sutures. 

by  dissection,  and  the  base  of  the  process  divided  with  cutting 
pliers ;  a  small  artery  in  the  bone  will  spurt  vigorously,  and  may 
need  an  application  of  the  cautery  to  stop  it.  The  operation  on 
the  hp  should  be  deferred  till  ten  days  later.  Reposition  may  be 
ettected  by  forcible  backward  pressure,  which  probably  fractures 
the  pedicle  of  support,  and  may  be  dangerous  from  the  fissure 
extending  up  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  or  from  bleeding.  Prolonged 
elastic  traction  on  the  process  may  suffice  in  the  slighter  cases 
but  not  in  bad  ones.  The  best  method  of  operation  is  Bardeleben's' 
who  incises  the  lower  border  of  the  septum,  strips  off  the  muco- 
penosteum  from  either  side,  and  then  bends  or  breaks  the  bone 
l)ack  into  position,  fixing  it  by  silver  wires,  and  uniting  the  lip  at 
once  to  form  a  splint  to  maintain  it  m  situ.  The  advantages 
claimed  for  reposition  are  that  the  patient  retains  his  own  central 
incisor  teeth,  and  that  the  normal  contour  of  the  jaw  and  face  is 
not  interfered  with.  Against  this  plan,  however,  must  be  placed 
the  facts  that  the  bone  rarely  becomes  firmly  united,  that  the 
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teeth  are  stunted,  and  erupt  obliquely  backwards  from  rotation 
of  the  process,  and  that  its  presence  prevents  the  maxilla  from 
t.ilhng  together,  and  increases  the  difficulties  of  subsequently 
dosing  the  palatme  cleft.  Personally  we  recommend  extirpation 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  since  the  disfigurement  can  be  to  a  large 
measure  removed  bv  adding  a  projecting  cheek-plate  to  that  which 
carries  the  artificial  incisors,  thus  pushing  the  upper  lip  forwards 
The  soft  parts  of  the  lip  are  dealt  with  in  much  the  same  way 
as  m  single  hare-lip.  They  are  freely  detached  from  the  maxilla 
and  the  edges  pared,  as  shown  in  Fig.  233,  the  central  portiori 
being  cut  into  a  V,  and  no  attempt  made  to  incorporate  it  into  the 
free  margin  for  fear  of  depressing  the  tip  of  the  nose,  whilst  the 
lateral  segments  are  pared  as  in  the  single  operation.  These 
latter  are  now  drawn  together  and  united  in  the  middle  line  below 


^"^  ^%7-^^-''r''  "^"^■^•P-       F>«-  235.-Obl,que  Facial   Cleft,  or, 
(riTTs   CASE.)  RATHER,  Cicatricial  Deformity  ALONG 

THE  Line  usually  traversed  by  such 
A  Cleft.     (Kraske's  Case.) 

the  central  portion,  so  that  a  Y-shaped  cicatrix  results.  One  of  the 
deep  silver  stitches  should  fix  the  apex  of  the  V ;  the  other  should 
he  inserted  just  above  the  red  margin.  The  dressing  and  after- 
treatment  are  as  in  the  single  operation.  For  a  time  the  child 
may  have  difficulty  m  breathing  owing  to  the  diminution  in  the 
size  of  the  oral  aperture,  but  this  is  obviated  by  the  nurse  being 
mstructed  to  draw  the  lower  lip  down  with  the  fingers,  or  bv 
painting  it  in  a  vertical  direction  with  collodion. 

onr^'bSr-LtneTher '"  "'  '""^  "^^  '''  ""''  "•^'^'  ^^'^'^^'  »^— '  "" 

infhfm?H?itTi?/r^  """T  '"  u"^  °^  two  forms  :  either  a  simple  cleft  exists 
in  the  middle  line  (Fig.  234  ,  or  there  may  be  an  absence  of  the  intermaxilla 

meirdifrcrrnWH^fl'^"^",']^  "'  '^^>"''^«  °^  the  noseband  a  broad 
raeaian  delect,  flanked  by  the  maxillary  portions  nf  the  lip. 
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Oblique  FaoUl  Cleft  is  an  uncommon  deformity,  characterized  by  a  cleft,  or 
sulcus,  in  the  face,  startinf{  from  the  usual  situation  of  a  hare-lip  below,  but 
running  up  outside  the  nostril  to  the  inner  side  of  the  lower  lid  (Fig.  235). 
Coloboma  of  the  iris  or  choroid  is  sometimes  associated  with  this  rare  defect 
The  deformity  is  due  to  non-closure  of  the  naso-orbital  fissure,  and  runs  along 

the  line  of  the  nasal  duct.  It  may  b; 
limited  to  the  soft  parts,  or  may  involve 
the  bones,  even  laymg  open  the  antrum 
Maoroitoma  (Fig.  236)  is  characterized 
by  an  abnormal  width  of  the  mouth,  and 
is  due  to  non-union  of  the  maxillary  and 
mandibular  processes.  It  may  be  uni-  or 
bi-lateral,  and  is  usually  associated  with 
anomalies  of  development  of  the  ear, 
accessory  auricles  being  often  present! 
As  a  rule,  a  small  papilla  on  the  upper 
and  lower  margins  will  indicate  the  true 
limits  of  the  mouth,  being  constituted  by 
the  points  of  attachment  of  the  orbicu- 
laris. The  existence  of  these  is  of  great 
importance  as  indicating  the  extent  to 
which  the  cleft  must  be  pared  in  order  to 
restore  the  mouth  to  its  normal  size. 

Mandibular  Clefts  are  exceedingly  rare 
They  are  due  to  non-union  of  the  man- 
dibular processes  in  the  middle  line,  and 
involve  either  the  soft  tissues  of  the  lower 
T.  ,        ,-  lip  alone,  or  may  extend  to  the  bone,  and 

I-iG.     236.  -  Macrostoma      vvith    even  the  tongue.      Treatment  is  aL  for 
Auricular  Appendages.     (Fer-    ordinary  harelip. 

GUssoN.)  Microitoma   is  the  term  applied  to  a 

condition  in  which  the  fusion  of  the 
parts  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  lips  progresses  to  a  greater  extent  than 
usual,  so  that  the  oral  orifice  is  contracted.  It  may  be  associated  with 
defective  development  of  the  lower  jaw.  In  the  more  severe  cases,  where  the 
mouth  is  extremely  narrowed,  a  transverse  cut  should  be  made  outwards  on 
each  side,  and  the  mucous  membrance  stitched  to  the  skin. 

Macrocheilia,  or  hypertrophy  of  the  Hp,  occurs  in  three  forms  : 
I.  The  congenital  variety,  a  condition  analogous  to  macroglossia, 
and  due  to  a  congenital  distension  of  the  lymphatic  spaces,  or 
chronic  lymphangiectasis,  accompanied  by  overgrowth  of  the 
connective  tissue.  The  lower  lip  is  most  often  involved,  and  is 
firm,  thickened,  and  everted,  causing  considerable  deformity. 
The  treatment  consists  in  the  removal  of  a  V-shaped  portion  from 
the  centre.  2.  An  acquired  form  occurs  in  children  and  young 
people  with  a  tubercular  inheritance,  constituting  the  so-called 
'  strumous  lip.'  Either  lip  may  be  aflfected,  but  perhaps  more 
frequently  the  upper;  the  thickening  is  probably  of  a  chronic 
oedematous  nature,  maintained  by  the  persistent  irritation  of  cracks 
and  fissures.  If  these  can  be  healed,  and  the  general  health 
improved,  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  lip  soon  follows.  3.  In 
adults,  macrocheilia  is  in  almost  all  cases  due  to  tertiary  syphilis. 
The  lower  lip  is  most  often  enlarged,  and  becomes  thick  and  hard. 
It  is  due  to  the  diffuse  sclerosis  characteristic  of  tertiary  mischief. 
General  treatment,  and  not  local,  is  needed. 
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Syphilitic  Affections  of  the  lip  are  not  uncommon.  A  primary 
chancre  may  be  caused  by  kissing,  orby  smoking  an  infected  pipe, 
or  drinking  from  a  glass  with  an  infected  rim.  It  usually  pre- 
sents a  smooth  ulcerated  surface,  discharging  a  small  amount  of 
sero-pus,  resting  on  a  mass  of  infiltrated  tissue  which  may  extend 
over  the  whole  lip  (Fig,  237).  The  induration  is  not  so  great  as 
in  chancres  upon  the  genital  organs,  but  the  infiltration  is  much 
more  extensive.  An  indolent  enlargement  of  one  or  more  of  the 
submaxillary  lymphatic  glands  occurs  very  early,  and  the  disease 
usually  runs  an  acute  course.  Ordinary  specific  treatment  is  all 
that  is  needed.  A  labial 
chancre  may  very  closely 
resemble  epithelioma, 
but  is  distinguished  from 
it  by  its  rapid  develop- 
ment up  to  a  certain 
point,  by  the  early  im- 
plication of  the  glands, 
which  soon  become  very 
large,  by  the  absence 
of  typical  cachexia,  by 
the  age  of  the  patient, 
and  the  course  taken 
by  the  case,  whilst  the 
local  appearances  are 
not  strictly  those  of 
epithelioma.  The  sur- 
face is  usually  flattened, 
and  less  warty  and  ir- 
regular than  in  epi- 
thelioma, whilst  the  skin 
is  more  involved  than 
the  mucous  membrane. 
Should  the  chancre  have 
existed  for  any  time, 
the  presence  of  a  rash 
or  sore  throat  may 
materially      assist      in 

forming  a  diagnosis.  Moreover,  it  is  said  to  be  more  commonly 
met  with  on  the  upper  lip,  whilst  epithelioma  is  usually  seen  on 
the  lower  (compare  Figs.  237  and  239).  In  the  secondary  stage 
mucous  tubercles  are  frequently  met  with,  involving  the  inner 
side  of  the  lip  and  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  In  the  tertiary  period 
serpiginous  ulceration  and  gummata  may  occur,  or  the  diffuse 
induration  described  above.  In  inherited  syphilis,  cracks  and 
mucous  tubercles  are  constantly  present,  and  may  be  so  extensive 
as  to  leave  cicatrices  radiating  from  the  mouth,  which  are  very 
characteristic. 


Fig.  237.  -Chancre  of  Upper  Lip. 

The  swelling  due  to  the  enlargement  of  the  sub- 
maxillary lymphatic  glands  can  also  be  seen. 
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Cracked  Lipa  (or,  as  they  are  often  called,  chapi>ed  lids)  arc 
usually  the  result  of  cold  weather,  a  central  crack  or  fiLu  : 
forming  wh.ch  ,s  extremely  painful,  and  liable  to  bleed  very 
readily  on  everting  or  stretching  the  part.  The  lower  lip  is  that 
generally  affected.  In  tubercular  children  more  than  one  mav 
occur,  and  may  tend  to  persist,  giving  rise  to  a  considerable 
feTi  /  n''^'°"A.f"'J  '"titration,  and  perhaps  leading  to 
glandular  rouble.  All  that  is  needed  in  the  shape  of  tyeatm,u 
IS  the  application  of  a  little  lanoline  or  cold  cream,  but  if  they 

persist,  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  touch  them 
with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Herpes  Labialis  is  a 

condition  usually  as- 
sociated with  catarrh, 
and  not  unfrequently 
with    pneumonia     or 
other  fevers.     Either 
lip  may   be  affected, 
and  the  herpetic  erup- 
tion is,  as  a  rule,  quite 
limited  in  extent.     It 
consists  of  a  number 
of  little  vesicles  situ- 
ated on  a  hyperaemic 
and      painful      base ; 
after  a  few  days  the 
vesicles  become  trans- 
formed into  pustules, 
and    these     in     turn 
burst  and  dry  up,  the 
whole  affection  lasting 
perhaps    a    week    or 

treatment  is  called  for  If  the  inner  aspect'oT  tt'hp  ifaSd' 
the  epithelium  early  becomes  sodden  and  is  shed,  so  that  the 
vesicular  stage  is  much  shorter. 

Mucous  Cysts  occur  on  the  inner  side  of  the  lip  in  the  form 

g  afrv  fluid""Th  '"'"'T'  ^y'^^'^  '''  *^^"^^--^  -d  conta^^'" 
glairy  fluid      They  are  often  due  to  trauma,  whereby  theopeninL^ 

oJjltt  "  ^^°?f  •  I!"'  ^^'^°^^  'y''  ^^"  should\e  dSec  S 
out,  and  the  wound  closed  by  stitches. 

.  N»vi  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  lip.  If  confined  to  the 
mner  aspect  they  may  be  dissected  out,  but  when  large  -  id 
involving  the  whole  thickness,  they  should'be  dealt  wUh  ekher  by 


Fig.  238.— Chancre  of  Upper  Lip. 
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injection  of  carbolic  acid  or  by  electrolysis ;  in  the  former  method 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  fluid  injected  entering  the 
f,'eneral  circulation,  by  compressing  the  tissues  in  the  neighbour- 
liood  with  two  pairs  of  dressing  forceps,  the  blades  of  which  are 
protected  by  induirubber  tubbing. 

Warty  Growths  are  often  seen  on  the  lower  lip,  especially  near 
the  angle,  and  may  then  simulate  epithelioma.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished, however,  by  the  fact  that  ulceration  is  not  often  pre- 
sent, that  the  lymphatic  glands  are  not  involved,  and  that  there 
is  but  little  infdtration 
of  the  base.  They 
should,  however,  be 
removed  as  early  as 
possible,  since  malig- 
nant disease  often  starts 
from  them. 

Epithelioma  of  the  lip 
usually  occurs  in  men 
of  the  working  classes, 
and  is  commonly  stated 
to  be  due  to  the  irrita- 
tion produced  by  smok- 
ing a  short  clay  pipe, 
which  is  allowed  to  rest 
on  one  or  the  other  side 
near  the  angle.  A  semi- 
circular notch  will  fre- 
quently be  noticed  in 
the  teeth  of  the  upper 
and  lower  jaw,  corre- 
sponding to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  growth  on 
the  lip,  and  caused  by  Fig-  239.  —Chronic  Epithelioma  of  Lower  Lip 
the  constant  friction  of 

the  pipe-stem.  It  may  also  start  opposite  the  site  of  some  pro- 
jecting rough  or  carious  tooth.  It  is  but  rarely  met  with  in 
women,  occurring  in  England  in  not  more  than  5  to  6  per  cent,  of 
the  cases,  and  of  these,  according  to  Hutchinson,  half  are  clay- 
pipe  smokers,  whilst  in  Warren's  female  cases,  amongst  the  Irish 
in  Glasgow,  three-quarters  were  smokers.  On  the  other  hand, 
Kocher  reports  that  8  or  9  per  cent,  of  those  affected  with  lip 
cancer  in  Switzerland  were  women,  and  of  these  none  smoked.,  It 
has  also  been  observed  to  be  more  common  amongst  country  folk 
who  use  the  short  clay  pipe  than  amongst  the  cigarette  and  cigar 
smokers  in  towns.  Von  Winiwarter  reports  70*6  per  cent,  as  oc- 
curring in  country  people,  whilst  Kocher  has  very  similar  statistics. 
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The   disease  may  start  as  an  induration  around  a  crack  or 
fissure,  wluch  gradually  extends,  fonning  a   typical    ma£an 
"leer ;  or  as  a  wart-  ike  growth,  which  fungates  and  ulcerates    o 

of%1.e  nr/Fig.'aS!'"  '"''"^  '°  "  '"'"'"  ""'"'*"  *'"'^"'"" 
If  allowed  to  run  its  course  unchecked  by  treatment,  the  disease 
steadily  progresses,  forming  an  ulcerated  mass  of  gre  iter  or  less 
size,  and   even   mvolvmg   the  jaw.      The   submental   and   sub 
maxillary  glands  are  early  implicated,  and  secondary  depo   ts  a  e 
also  found  m  the  glandula-  concatenata;.     Beyond  this,  however 
the  disease  rarely  extends,  visceral  complica- 
tions 1-ing  uncommon.     When  a  fatal  issue 
results,  It  IS  generally  caused  by  the  secondary 
growths  in  the  neck,  which  attain  consider- 
iible  dimensions  and  then  ulcerate,  this  statre 
being  possibly  preceded  by  one  of  cystic  de 
generation.    From  these  ulcerated  surfaces  i 
variable  amount  of  discharge  occurs,  varyinir 
with   the   septicity   or   not   of  the   wounds 
Ha<morrhage  is  also   likely  to  follow  from 
some  of  the  vessels  in  the  nec'c  being  laid 
open.  ^ 

.  Tile  Diagnosis  is  rarely  doubtful,  but  occa- 

FiG,   240.-V- SHAPED  ^!°"*'"y  warty  growths,  or  even  a  primary 

Incisions    for   Re-  ^j^'^ncre,  may  be  mistaken  for  it  (q.v.).     The 

MovAL   OK    Ki'iTHE-  cluiical  history,  as  a  rule,  suffices  to  deter 

LioMA  OF  Lip.  mine  the  nature  of  the  mass,  as  also  the 

,u  .      X       ■         f  "'"iracter  of  the  base  and  the  appearance  of 

iindifl^n  =  ■'"''  '^"."^^•■^^""  ^^-^-  the  removal  of  a  small  pordon 

douks  at'S:  ""^"-^^-^P-  examination,  is  required  to  .it 

Treatment.—The  primary  growth  can  almost  always  be  excised 
completely  without  much  difficulty;  if  glands  are  aL  enS 

hese  should  be  removed  where  sucli  is  feasible,  but  when  once 
the  concatenate  group  has  been  attacked,  they  often  contract  such 
adhesions  as  to  render  their  extirpation  impracticable.  If  "he 
fnrh  1/'         'i  \''  one  part  of  the  lip,  a  V-shaped  wedge  extend 

ng  half  an  inch  beyond  it  in  all  directions  may  be  taken  away 
(I^.g.  240),  and  the  wound  closed,  as  in  a  case  of  hare-lip,  ^^ 
out  much  deformity  resulting.  When  it  is  more  extensive  con- 
Mderable  ingenuity  is  called  for  in  order  to  make  good  the  defect 
One  plan  that  often  gives  excellent  results  is  to  excise  the  g  ow  h 
by  a  somewha  larger  V-shaped  incision,  and  then  to  extend  the 
labial  fissure  transversely  to  one  or  the  other  side,  or  to  both 
dissecting  up  these  segments  from  the  bone ;  the  flaps  can  then 

unit'ed^tnf.  *'T^^',  '""^'l^'"'  "'"'•^*  t'^«  -"'^""•^  membrane" 
united  to  the  skin  along  the  margin  of  the  new  lip. 

When  the  whole  lower  lip  requires  removal,  Symes'  operation 
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may  with  advantage  be  performed.  It  consists  first  of  all  in  the 
complete  excision  of  the  disease  and  lip.  Two  curved  incisions 
are  then  made,  starting  from  the  middle  line  of  the  wound,  and  ex- 
tending downwards  under  the  chin,  to  terminate  below  the  angles 
of  the  jaw,  an  inverted  V-shaped  portion  of  skin  between  them 
remaining  fixed  to  the  symphysis  menti  to  form  a  base  of  support 
for  the  new  lip.  The  lateral  flaps  are  now  freely  dissected  up, 
raised,  and  united  one  to  the  other  in  the  middle  line,  so  as  to 
constitute  the  new  lip,  an  inverted  Y-shaped  cicatrix  resulting. 
The  elasticity  of  the  skin  in  this  region  allows  this  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  the  whole  wound  closed,  without  leaving  any  part  to 
granulate.  The  mucous  membrane  should  be  finally  stitched  over 
the  upper  free  margin  to  the  skin.  Healing  by  first  intention 
usually  follows. 

If  the  whole  of  the  upper  lip  needs  to  be  removed,  it  may  be 
restored  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  consists 
in  making  incisions  which  skirt  the  alae  nasi  on  each  side,  and 
then  extend  outwards  into  the  cheeks  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the 
tissues,  when  they  have  been  freed  from  the  maxilla;  by  under 
cutting,  to  be  drawn  together  in  the  middle  line.  In  such  cases 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  encroach  on  Stenson's  duct. 

Affections  of  the  Oiuns  and  Alveolar  Processes. 

Spongy  Gums  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  as  a  result  of  the 
administration  of  mercury,  or  from  scurvy.  They  are  characterized 
by  being  soft  and  congested,  bleeding  readily  on  pressure,  and 
perhaps  showing  signs  of  ulceration.  All  that  is  necessary  is  the 
correction  of  the  determining  cause  and  the  use  of  an  alum 
gargle. 

Alveolar  Abscess  is  almost  always  associated  with  suppuration 
around  the  fang  of  a  carious  tooth.  The  alveolar  walls  become 
expanded,  and  the  pus  finds  its  way  over  the  edge  of  the  bone,  or 
even  through  the  osseous  tissue,  under  the  external  periosteum.  If 
limited  in  extent,  it  perforates  the  gum  directly,  and  is  then  known 
as  a  gum-boil  ;  but  it  occasionally  burrows  beneath  the  periosteum, 
which  is  stripped  from  the  bone,  and  may  thus  lead  to  an  abscess 
of  larger  size,  possibly  resulting  in  necrosis  of  the  jaw.  The 
formation  of  an  alveolar  abscess  is  almost  always  associated 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  pain  of  a  very  irritating  nature, 
and  when  extensive  may  give  rise  to  serious  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. Occasionally  graver  complications  may  ensue ;  thus, 
in  the  upper  jaw  the  antrum  may  be  opened,  and  suppura- 
tion in  this  cavity  may  follow,  whilst  in  the  lower  the  abscess 
may  travel  downwards  and  burst  externally,  either  close  to  the 
lower  margin  of  the  bone  or  in  the  neck.  A  troublesome  sinus 
results,  which  can  only  be  cured  by  the  removal  of  the  tooth,  and 
even  then   a  depressed    and  adherent  cicatrix  ensues,   which  is 
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extremely  unsightly  The  most  essential  point  in  the  treatment 
necessarily  consists  m  the  removal  of  the  offending  tooth.  Ofte 
this  ,.s  quite  sufficient,  and  possibly  the  tooth  may  come  away 
with  an  abscess  cavity  attached  to  one  of  the  fangs.  When 
suppuration  occurs  beneath  the  periosteum,  the  pain  is  at  firs" 
relieved  in  measure  by  hot  fomentations,  but  as  soon  as  fluctua- 
tion can  be  detected  an  incision  is  made  through  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  the  cavity  thoroughly  opened  up.  If  TlmM 
sinus  persists  after  removal  of  the  tooth,  it  must  be  opened  up 
and  any  carious  or  necrosed  bone  removed.  ^ 

Pyorrhoea  Alveolaris  (or  Rigg's  Disease)  consists  in  an  inflam- 
matory  condition  of  the  margins  of  the  gums,  accompanied  bv 
a  muco-purulent  discharge  and  the  gradual  loosening  and  throwing 
off  of  the  teeth,  so  that  after  a  while  the  patient  is  likely  to 
become  edentulous.  Occasionally  the  process  is  limited  to  a  few 
teeth,  but  IS  almost  always  associated  with  excessive  deposit  of 
tartar  around  theni.  Nothing  definite  is  known  as  to  its  nature 
or  causation,  and  but  little  more  as  to  its  treatment.  All  that 
has  been  recommended  consists  in  the  removal  of  tartar  and  the 
application  of  astringents  and  antiseptics. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Gums  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  a  sessile 
overgrowth,  sometimes  almost  cauliflower  -  like,  around  and 
between  the  teeth  ;  it  occurs  most  frequently  in  children,  but 
occasionally  m  older  sub  ects.  It  is  sometimes  associated  wth 
canous  teeth,  and  should  be  cut  away  with  a  scalpel. 

Epulis.— By  this  term  is  meant  a  tumour  growing  from  the 

:nd  tir; rCnT- '  ^^'^  ^^"^^'^^  -^^^  ^^^^"^^^'  ^^-' ^^«  --p^^ 

th^S''^^}''  ^^^'^  i^  ''^■''  fi^^'-on^atous  nature,  and  may  arise  from 

lower   "t"'  ''^  ^l Vf '.J'"'''  ^^^^°."^h  ''  ''  "^«^«  ^°"^"^°"  in  the 
ul       u     '^  possibly  due  to  the  irritation  of  diseased  teeth,  and 

?il  ?^Sh  """""a  ""^'^^^  r  '>  ^^^""^  "^P^^t,  it  burrows  between 
the  teeth,  and  is  also  found  on  the  inner  side.  It  appears  as  a 
red  fleshy  mass,  smooth,  or  perhaps  lobulated,  of  an  elastic  con- 
sistency  and  possibly  associated  with  a  little  superficial  ulcera- 
tion. It  IS  covered  with  mucous  membrane,  and  may  contain  a 
few  spicules  of  bone.      The  tyeatment  consists  in  removing  the 

nerr.H  *T  '',7'''?  '\'^''h  ""'  ^^""^P^  ^''^  ^^ich  it  is%on- 
hnni  f  ■  T^f-   '^  •'^'"  ^"^^^  ^°  ^^t  't  away  and  scrape  the 

bone  from  which  it  rises;  but  if  large,  or  if  it  recurs  after  such 
treatment,  the  portion  of  the  alveolus  from  which  it  springs  must 
also  be  excised  This  is  best  accomplished  by  extracting  a 
tooth  on  either  side  of  the  tumour,  and  cutting  vertically  through 
each  socket  with  a  saw,  the  two  incisions  being  united  below  with 

fnterfpHnt"  ^^^^^'^""^^^.^  quadrangular  portion  of  bone  without 
mtertenng  with  the  continuity  of  the  jaw 

Malignant  EpuUs.-This   title    is    applied    to   a   sarcomatous 
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in  an  inflam- 


arcomatous 


tumour  of  the  alveolus.  It  is  usually  of  a  myeloid  character,  and 
forms  a  soft  rapidly-increasing  mass  of  a  dusky  purple  colour,  and 
readily  running  on  to  ulceration  or  fungation.  The  deeper  por- 
tions of  the  growth  may  contain  an  ossific  deposit.  As  with  all 
forms  of  myeloid  growth,  it  is  only  locally  malignant.  Treatment 
consists  in  free  removal  of  the  mass  and  of  the  portion  of  alveolus 
from  which  it  arises.  In  the  upper  jaw  this  usually  necessitates 
excision  of  the  complete  palatal  segment  of  the  maxilla,  but  in 
the  lower  jaw  it  may  be  possible  to  maintain  the  continuity  of  the 
mandible  by  merely  removing  a  quadrilateral  portion  in  the 
same  way  as  for  a  simple  epulis. 

Epithelioma  and  Melanotic  Sarcoma,  arising  from  the  gum,  are 
both  occasionally  met  with.  Epithelioma  in  this  situation  rarely 
fungates,  but  rather  tends  to  invade  the  bony  tissues,  and  in  the 
upper  jaw  to  extend  upwards  to  the  antrum ;  hence,  it  is  some- 
times termed  a  '  creeping  or  burrowing  epithelioma.'  The 
ordinary  signs  of  this  disease  become  evident,  lymphatic  glands 
are  enlarged,  and  typical  ulceration  of  the  gum  follows.  The 
only  treatment  possible  consists  in  free  excision  of  the  growth, 
together  with  the  portion  of  bone  affected. 

Necrosis  of  the  Jaw. — Causes:  (i)  Subperiosteal  alveolar  abscess, 
connected  with  carious  disease  of  the  teeth.  (2)  Traumatism,  such 
as  blows  on  the  jaws,  with  or  without  fracture,  in  the  latter 
instance  being  due  to  septic  periostitis  or  osteo-myelitis,  owing  to 
the  lesion  becoming  compound.  It  has  also  followed  the  extrac- 
tion of  a  tooth  with  dirty  forceps,  setting  up  infective  osteo- 
myelitis. (3)  In  tertiary  syphilis  necrosis  also  occurs,  affecting 
most  frequently  the  palate  or  alveolar  borders.  (4)  It  occasionally 
results  from  mercurial  poisoning,  but  such  is  rarely  seen  at  the 
present  day.  (5)  Phosphorus  necrosis  is  met  with  amongst  those 
who  work  in  lucifer-match  factories.  It  is  only  when  ordinary 
phosphorus  is  used  that  necrosis  occurs ;  the  amorphous  form  is 
harmless.  The  fumes  are  supposed  to  gain  access  to  the  jaws 
through  carious  teeth,  giving  rise  to  a  somewhat  acute  inflamma- 
tion, which  terminates  in  necrosis.  A  considerable  amount  of 
new  bone  forms  beneath  the  periosteum,  and  the  sequestrum, 
which  is  curiously  gray  and  porous,  like  dirty  pumice-stone,  is 
always  slow  in  separating.  Both  jaws  are  affected  in  much  the 
same  proportion  of  cases.  (6)  Necrosis  may  follow  one  of  the 
exanthemata,  arising  as  an  infective  idiopathic  or  embolic  osteo- 
myelitis, and  then  probably  affecting  a  considerable  extent  of 
bony  tissue,  possibly  the  whole  mandible.  (7)  Tubercle  is  occa- 
sionally responsible  for  this  condition. 

The  Clinical  Phenomena  associated  with  necrosis  of  the  jaw  are 
necessarily  much  the  same  v.hatever  the  ca'.se.  In  the  acute 
form,  inflammatory  symptoms  are  well  marked,  the  face  becoming 
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swollen,  red  and  shiny,  and  severe  pain  being  experienced.  Sooner 
or  later  an  abscess  forms,  which  may  point  either  in  the  mouth  or 
on  the  face,  or  the  pus  may  burrow  downwards  for  some  distance 
into  the  neck.  Sinuses  persist,  discharging  the  most  offensive 
pus ;  a  new  case  of  bone  forms,  enclosing  the  sequestrum  in  the 
lower  jaw,  but  in  the  upper  this  is  but  rarely  noticed. 

Treatment.— In  the  early  stage  the  mouth  should  be  fomented 
and  as  soon  as  there  is  any  suspicion  of  pus  a  free  incision  should 
be  made  down  to  and  along  the  bone.  When  necrosis  his 
occurred,  it  must  be  treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  sinuses 
being  Hushed  out  with  an  antiseptic  solution  two  or  three  times  i 
day  until  the  sequestrum  is  loose ;  it  is  then  removed,  if  possible 
from  within  the  mouth  by  sequestrotomy. 

Affections  of  the  Antrum. 

Suppuration  of  the  Antrum  frecjuently  arises  from  disease  con 
nected  with   the  fangs  of  the  first  or  second  molar  or  bicuspid 
teeth;    it   not  uncommonly  extends  from  the   nasal  cavities  in 
connection  vyith   disease  of  the  middle  turbinated  bone,  and  is 
occasionally  lighted  up  by  injury. 

The  Symptoms  produced  are  often  extremely  equivocal,  and  the 
condition  may  be  present  for  some  time  without  being  recognised 
In  the  dmmc  forms  there  is  usually  a  little  local  tenderness  over 
the  antrum,  and  perhaps  some  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane 
or  of  the  clieek,  whilst  ther.    is  an  intermittent  discharge  of  nus 
into  and  from  the  nose.     This  varies  considerably  in  amount  and 
character,  being  sometimes  extremely  offensive.     It  is  stated  by 
Heath  that,  although  the  patient  notices  the  fa'tor  himself  it  is 
not,  as  .1  rule    discerned   by  other  people,  thus  differing  'from 
ozaMia.    On  holding  the  patient's  head  forwards,  it  can  be  demon- 
strated  that  there  is  an  overflow  of  pus  into  the  nostril,  and  some- 
times when  the  patient  reclines  it   flows  back  into  the  pharynx 
bhould  the  opening  into  the  nose  become  blm^ked,  all  the  symn- 
toms  are  aggravated,  the  pain  becoming  more  marked  and  the 
swelling  increasing.     Signs  of  distension  of  the  cavity  may  also  be 
produced  in  this  way ;  such  may  be  manifested  in  four  directions- 
(rt)  Inwards,  causing  obstruction  to  nasal  respiration,  and  possibly 
epiphora,  from  compression  of  the  nasal  duct ;  (b)  upwards  lead- 
ing to  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  or  exophthalmos ;  (c)  downwards 
resulting  in  depression  of  the  side  of  the  palate,  and  possibly 
irregularity  in  the  line  of  the  teeth  ;  and  (d)  outwards,  giving  rise 
to  a  somewhat  characteristic  projection  of  the  cheek  beneath  the 
malar  eminence.     Under  these  circumstances,  a  finger  inserted 
into  the  mouth,  between  the  cheek  and  the  bone,  will  detect  a  loss 
ot  resistance  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum,  and  if  the  disten- 
sion has  lasted  long,  eggshell  crackling  maybe  detected,  or  the 
whole  anterior  wall  may  be  absorbed  and  an  elastic  swelling  take 
•ts  place.  ^ 
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In  acute  cases  all  the  above  phenomena  may  be  present  in  an 
accentuated  degree,  accompanied  by  severe  tensive  pain  and  some 
amount  of  febrile  disturbance.  Necrosis  of  the  lining  bony  walls 
may  also  be  induced,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mucous  membrane 
is  closely  adherent  to  the  periosteum. 

The  Diagnosis  of  suppuration  within  the  antrum  is  by  no  means 
reiulily  tnade,  since  there  are  many  conditions  which  simulate 
it  somewhat  closely.  Perhaps  the  most  important  sign  is  the 
periodic  discharge  of  pus  from  the  nose,  and  if  this  can  be  induced 
by  change  of  position  of  the  head,  it  is  almost  pathognomonic, 
riie  association  of  such  a  phenomenon  with  a  dead  or  painful 
first  molar  or  bicuspid  is  also  a  most  suggestive  occurrence. 
Another  method  which  has  been  recommended  is  that  known 
as  transillumination  of  the  antrum.  A  small  electric  lamp  is 
placed  within  the  mouth,  and  if  the  patient  is  in  a  dark  room, 
and  his  antra  are  normal,  the  cheeks,  lips,  and  lower  margins 
of  the  orbits  become  of  a  rosy-red  colour.  If,  however,  the 
cavities  are  occupied  by  pus,  blood,  or  a  growth,  the  parts  remain 
(lark.  Transillumination  does  not  answer  in  every  individual, 
and  hence  the  value  of  the  test  is  much  diminished.  The  presence 
of  illumination  excludes  intra-antral  growths  or  abscess,  but  its 
absence,  unless  unilateral,  is  not  of  much  significance. 

The  Treatment  of  this  affection  consists  in  freely  opening  the 
antrum  from  the  mouth,  so  that  the  cavity  may  be  washed  out 
and  drained.  Various  methods  have  been  adopted  to  attain  this 
end,  and  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  consists  in  making  an 
incision  through  the  anterior  wall  above  the  first  molar  after 
dividing  the  mucous  membrane.  This  tooth,  the  fangs  of  which 
encroach  upon  the  cavity,  may  also  be  drawn,  and  the  anterior 
wall  of  its  socket  cut  or  gouged  away.  The  cavity  is  sub- 
seciuently  washed  out  freely  every  day  until  it  has  healed.  To 
prevent  the  opening  from  closing  too  quickly,  a  wire  tube  made 
of  silver,  and  fitted  to  a  small  tooth-plate,  should  be  inserted.  It 
is  taken  out  and  cleansed  night  and  morning,  and  plugged  during 
meals.  In  those  cases  secondary  to  intranasal  disease,  the  first 
essential  is  to  deal  with  the  origin  of  the  mischief  by  scraping 
away  all  granulation  tissue  and  diseased  bone.  The  antrum  may 
in  this  way  usually  be  opened  from  the  nose,  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  this  will  suffice  to  enable  the  cavity  to  be  irrigated  and 
drained.  In  old-standing  cases  where  chronic  suppuration  per- 
sists, the  cavity  should  be  freely  opened  up,  examined  by  the 
finger,  scraped,  flushed,  and  stuffed  with  gauze. 

Hydrops  Antri  is  the  term  applied  to  a  chronic  distension  of 
the  antrum  with  a  glairy  mucoid  fluid,  somewhat  similar  in 
character  to  that  contained  in  a  ranula.  Tl-e  condition  is  pain- 
less, and  free  from  inflammatory  phenomer  ,  ,»nd  as  the  ex- 
pansion increases,  eggshell  crackling  of  the  antetior  wall,  or  even 
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distinct  fluctuation,  may  be  observed.     It  was  formerly  supposed 
^nSn'^  r"^  obstruction  to  the  aperture  into  the  nose  Tnd  re 
tention  of  secretion,  but  it  is  in  reality  due  to  a  cystic  tumour 
forming  from  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  dandular  Plpmln 
contained  therein.      The    treatment    required  1     to    tho  oS k 
open  the  cavity  through  the  mouth  after  dividing  the  mucoi? 

fT.'II^Kr-;  Ti  '""^u'"/  ^  '"'^^'^"^  P°^ti°"  °f  thf  anterior  w° 
to  enable  it  to  be  washed  out  and  drained. 

Various  Tumours  may  originate  in  the  antrum,  e.g.,  mucous 
polypi,  fibromata,  odontomata,  osteomata,  sarcomatk,  and  cancerT 

TJZ  T^^  *°  *^'  '^r'y'  '^^y  P^°^"^^  "°  ^efini  e  syr^p"om  • 
except  when  large  enough  to  give  rise  to  expansion  of  its  waHs 
Malignant  growths,  however,  usually  pass  beyond  the  limTts  of 
he  antrum,  and  kad  to  the  usual  sif^ns  of  malignant  disTa  e  o 
the  upper  jaxy  Treatment  consists  in  removing  fimpleTrowths 
if  possible  without  interfering  with  the  integrity  of  the  max  Ha' 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  reflecting  the  overlying  cS.s 
in  remova  of  the  upper  jaw.  For  malignant  tumoufs  exSion 
of  the  whole  bone  is  the  only  possible  remedy. 

Tumours  of  the  Upper  Jaw. 

Many  of  the  Simple  Tumours  springing  from  the  upper  iaw 
have  been  already  described  amongst  thosi  involving  thTaKeolar 
border  and  antrum.     Only  a  few  remain  to  be  dealt  with 

Osteoma  occurs  either  in  the  form  of  a  tumour  comoosed  of 
compact  tissue  then  usually  growing  within  the  antruTor  ft  ?s 
occasionally  met  with  as  a  diffuse  symmetrical  overgrowth  con 
stituting  the  condition  known  as  leontiasis  ossea.     A  few  cases  of 
Chondroma  have  also  been  reported. 

By  Leontiasis  Ossea  is  meant  a  disease,  fortunatelv  extremelv 
rare,  characterized  by  the  formation  of  diffuse  hy^toses Tom 
either  the  cranial  and  facial  bones,  or  from  both.  It  usuaUvcor 
mences  in  young  adult  life,  and  both  rickets  and  syphilis  have  been 
suggested  as  playing  some  part  in  its  causation,  although  really 
nothing  definite  as  to  its  origin  is  known.  Nodular  oufgrowths 
of  soft  spongy  bone  are  gradually  developed,  increasing  slowly 
in  size  and  giving  rise  to  irregular  bony  protuberances  projecting 

leadmg  to  an  extremely  repulsive  appearance  of  the  individual 
Sometimes  only  the  crania  bones  are  affected,  at  other  times  only 
the  jaws,  whilst  occasionally  the  whole  skull  participates  in  tl  e 
change,  which  is  almost  always  symmetrical.^  As  growth  prc^ 

S^thln^e  .iTnlT  ^'^S  T.t  *°  ""'^^^^^^  °"  the  cavitifs  contafned 
within  the  skull,  so  that  the  antrum  may  be  obliterated,  the  eyes 
may  protrude  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  intra-orbi  al  space 
and  even  coma  and  death  may  supervene  from  cerebral  comprS 
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sion.  Prior  to  this,  however,  a  variety  of  symptoms,  especially 
neuralgia,  may  be  induced  by  pressure  on  the  cranial  nerves. 
Treatment  is  only  occasionally  possible,  and  consists  in  the  removal 
of  the  projecting  masses  of  bone  by  the  chisel,  A  few  fairly  satis- 
factory results  of  such  a  procedure  have  been  recently  recorded. 

Malignant  Disease  of  the  Upper  Jaw  occurs  in  the  form  of 
sarcoma  or  cancer. 

Sarcoma  is  perhaps  the  more  common,  and  may  originate  either 
from  the  anterior  wall,  from  the  cavity  of  the  antrum,  or  from 
the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  behind  the  bone.  Sarcomatous  naso- 
pharyngeal polypi  may  also  spread  from  the  nose,  and  involve 
the  maxilla  secondarily.  Not  at  all  uncommonly  these  growths 
have  a  considerable  ossific  deposit  within  them,  and  this  is  occa- 
sionally so  extensive  as  to  obliterate  the  antral  cavity,  and  convert 
the  whole  bone  into  a  solid  mass. 

Cancer  occurs  in  the  form  of  squamous  epithelioma,  originating 
either  from  the  gums  or  from  the  antral  mucous  membrane ;  or 
as  a  columnar  cancer  starting  in  the  glandular  tissue,  found  either 
in  the  nasal  or  antral  cavities.     The  encephaloid  form  is  rare. 

The  Olimcal  Features  of  all  forms  of  malignant  disease  are 
practically  identical. 

If  arising  from  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  bone,  a  tumour  is 
produced  which  projects  under  the  cheek,  the  tissues  of  which 
are  invaded  by  it :  it  i;ends  to  travel  down  towards  the  mouth, 
and  is  readily  detected  through  the  mucous  membrane.  li  may, 
however,  spread  deeply,  and  in  time  involve  the  cavity  of  the 
antrum.  As  a  rule,  it  causes  no  obstruction  to  nasal  respiration, 
and  no  epiphora,  or,  at  any  rate,  only  in  the  later  stages. 

If  it  originates  within  the  antrum,  the  usual  signs  of  distension 
of  that  cavity  are  produced,  associated  with  a  foul,  and  often 
blood-stained,  discharge  from  the  nose,  within  which  the  ulcerated 
surface  of  the  growth  may  be  seen.  Epiphora  is  caused  by 
pressure  on  the  nasal  duct,  and  the  passage  of  air  through  the 
nose  on  that  side  is  also  impeded. 

If  the  growth  commences  behind  the  maxilla,  it  usually  springs 
from  one  of  the  walls  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  and  is  then 
characterized  by  a  great  tendency  to  spread  or  burrow  in  all 
directions.  Thus,  it  may  perhaps  push  the  whole  bone  bodily 
forwards  without  encroaching  upon  the  antrum;  sometimes  it 
finds  its  way  outwards  to  the  pterygoid  fossa  through  the  pterygo- 
maxillary  fissure,  or  inwards  to  the  nose  through  the  spheno- 
palatine foramen,  or  even  up  into  the  orbit ;  whilst  more  rarely 
it  may  spread  downwards  along  the  posterior  palatine  canal,  so  as 
to  appear  at  the  postero-external  corner  of  the  palate  ;  in  the  later 
stages  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  antral  cavity  also  involved, 
and  even  the  base  of  the  skull  is  not  exempt  from  the  ravages  of 
the  disease. 
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The  Ckneral  Signs  of  a  malignant  growth  of  the  superior 
maxilla  consist  in  the  formation  of  a  tumour  which,  according  to 
its  origin,  produces  various  effects,  but  finally  tends  to  destroy 
the  bones,  and  occupy  the  whole  of  the  maxillary  region.     Such 
is    usually    accompanied    by    nasal    obstruction,   epiphora,  and 
frequently  by  a  discharge  of  blood  or  pus  from  the  nares.     Severe 
pain  may  accompany  the  process,  especially  affecting  the  second 
division  of  the  trigeminal,  but  not  invariably.      Neighbouring 
lymphatic  glands  become  enlarged,  more  especially  in  the  car 
cinomata;   those  in  the  submaxillary  region  are  first  involved 
and  afterwards  those  in  the  anterior  triangle  ;  secondary  deposits 
in   the  viscera   may  also  occur  somewhat   later.     The  tumour 
follo^ys  a  typical  malignant  course,  and,  owing  to  the  great  vas- 
cularity of  the  parts,  its  onward  progress  is  very  rapid. 

The  Diagnosis  of  a  simple  tumour  of  the  jaw  from  malignant 
disease  should  be  readily  made ;  the  later  age  at  which  it 
appears,  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  the  greater  pain  and  more 
abundant  discharge  from  the  nose,  the  associated  enlargement  of 
the  lymphatic  glands,  and  the  tendency  to  spread  and  to  encroach 
upon  surrounding  structures,  all  point  to  malignant  disease.  In 
some  cases,  however,  an  exploratory  incision  must  be  made  into 
the  antrum,  in  order  to  make  certain  of  the  diagnosis.  More  fre- 
quently the  existence  of  a  tumour  at  all  is  for  some  time  entirely 
overlooked,  some  one  prominent  symptom,  such  as  neuralgia  and 
epiphora,  being  treated  without  ascertaining  the  cause. 

Treatment  consists  in  free  removal  of  the  growth,  if  such  be 
practicable,  together  with  total  or  partial  ablation  of  the  superior 
maxilla.  Where,  however,  the  tissues  of  the  cheek  have  been 
invaded,  or  where  the  growth  has  spread  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
antrum,  the  surgeon  may  well  hesitate  before  recommending  an 
operation,  since  it  is  very  unlikely  that  complete  eradication  can 
be  effected,  and  the  risk  of  the  proceeding  may  be  so  great  as  to 
endanger  the  patient's  life.  Hence,  in  those  cases  which  spread 
from  behind  the  maxilla,  operative  treatment  should  never  be 
lightly  undertaken. 

Excision  of  the  Superior  Maxilla. 

This  operation  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  removing  new  growths, 
simple  or  malignant,  either  originating  in  the  upper  jaw,  or  extend- 
ing into  it,  whilst  it  is  also  sometimes  employed  as  a  preliminary 
in  dealing  with  tumours  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  Naturally  the 
exact  steps  vary  considerably  in  different  cases  according  to  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  disease;  the  description  here  given 
applies  to  a  typical  case,  where  no  unusual  complications  are 
present. 

Operation.— The  patient's  head  and  shoulders  are  well  raised, 
and  anaesthesia  is  kept  up  by  means  of  chloroform  given  by 
Junker's   apparatus.      Some   surgeons   undertake  a  preliminary 
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tracheotomy,  and  plug  the  pharynx,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  blood  into  the  air  passages,  but  such  is  scarcely 
necessary  or  desirable  if  good  assistance  is  procurable,  since  it 
increases  to  a  certain  extent  the  risks  of  the  operation.  The  pro- 
ceeding may  be  described  in  stages  as  follows  : 

Stage  I. :  Incision  and  Reflection  of  the  Soft  Structures  of  the  Cheek. 
—The  central  incisor  tooth  of  the  affected  side  having  been  ex- 
tracted, the  upper  lip  is  divided  in  the  middle  line  as  high  as  the 
columna  nasi ;  the  incision  is  now  carried  round  the  ala  nasi  to 
the  side  of  the  nose,  and  thence  to  a  point  half  an  inch  below  the 
inner  canthus ;  it  then  extends  on  the  same  level  along  the  lower 
orbital  margin  to  a  point  below  its 
outer  border,  or  even  to  the  zygoma 
(Fig.  241).  The  flap  thus  marked 
out  is  raised  from  the  bone,  and  re- 
flected outwards  so  as  to  clear  the 
zygomatic  eminence,  the  knife  being 
carried  as  near  to  it  as  is  considered 
wise,  and  the  more  important  arteries 
secured,  as  they  are  divided,  by 
Spencer  Wells'  forceps. 

Stage  II.  :  Division  of  the  Bony 
Attachments. — A  keyhole-saw  is  now 
passed  into  the  nose,  and  the  alveolus 
and  hard  palate  divided  from  before 
backwards  through  the  empty  socket 
of  the  central  incisor  tooth.  There  is 
no  need  to  incise  the  muco-periosteum 
previously,  as  is  sometimes  recom- 
mended ;  division  by  the  saw  causes 
less  bleeding  than  the  use  of  the 
knife.  The  side  of  the  n&se  is  then 
freed  from  its  bony  attachments,  and 
the  periosteum  stripped  from  the  floor 
of  the  orbit,  the  eyeball  being  pro- 
tected by  a  copper  spatula.    It  is  most 

essential  that  the  orbital  periosteum  should  be  preserved  intact, 
unless  diseased,  so  as  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  the  orbit  by  a 
septic  cellulitis.  The  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla  is  now 
cut  through  with  a  saw ;  and  also  the  malar  bone  divided  so  as 
to  open  into  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure.  The  surgeon  now 
takes  a  pair  of  long-handled  cutting  pliers,  and  completes  the 
division  of  each  of  these  bony  attachments,  but  reversing  the 
order,  dealing  with  the  malar  bone  first,  then  with  the  nasal 
attachments,  and  finally  with  the  palate.  The  cutting  pliers 
must  always  be  applied  with  the  smooth  surface  towards  the 
tissues  which  are  to  be  left,  and  the  bevelled  surface  towards 
the  part  which  is  to  be  removed  (Fig.  242).     When  the  section 
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Fig.  241. — Incisions  for  Re- 
moval OF  Superior  Maxilla 
(upper  dark  line)  ;  for  Re- 
moval OF  Lower  Maxilla 
(middle  dark  line);  and  for 
Kocher's  Operation  for 
Removal  of  Tongue  (lower 
dark  line). 
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of  the  palate  is  completed,  the  cutting  pliers  are  used  as  a  lever 
to  prise  the  bone  out  of  its  bed,  the  sound  bone  acting  as  i 
fulcrum,  the  posterior  attachments  being  thus  fractured.  The 
pterygoid  processes  are  broken  through  close  to  their  origin  from 
the  sphenoid,  and  the  lateral  mass  of  the  ethmoid  yields  alone  tlie 
inner  orbital  margin.  " 

Stage  III. :  Removal  of  the  Bone  and  Tumour. —The  bone  is  now 
seized  by  lion  forceps,  one  blade  holding  the  alveolus,  and  the 
other  the  infra-orbital  border,  and  twisted  out ;  the  mouth  is 
gagged  open,  and  the  soft  palate,  if  free  from  disease,  is  divided 
from  Its  attachment  to  the  hard  by  a  transverse  incision,  and  all 


Fig.  242.— Excision  of  the  Superior  Maxilla. 

other  muscular  connections  severed.  Some  care  is  needed  in  the 
removal  of  the  projecting  hamular  process.  Considerable  hc-emor- 
rhage  may  occur  at  this  stage  from  some  of  the  branches  of  the 
internal  maxillary  artery,  especially  the  infra-orbital  and  posterior 
palatine  ;  but  it  is  readily  checked  temporarily  by  plugging  the 
wound  firmly  with  a  sponge,  and  subsequently  the  chief  vessels 
are  secured  by  ligature,  whilst  smaller  bleeding  points  may  be 
touched  with  the  cautery.  Any  outlying  portions  of  the  tumour 
are  now  dealt  with,  and  the  cavity,  after  being  dabbed  over  witli 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  (40  grains  to  the  ounce),  is  plugged 
with  strips  of  cyanide  gauze  soaked  in  the  iodoform  glycerine 
emulsion.     The  wound  in  the  cheek  is  closed,  the  greatest  care 
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being  taken  to  secure  accurate  apposition  of  the  flap,  especially  at 
the  hp  margin,  and  dressed  with  gauze  secured  with  collodion. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  comparatively  little  shock,  and 
the  patients  do  remarkably  well — at  any  rate,  for  a  time — although, 
unfortunately,  recurrence  is  only  too  likely  to  follow.  The  plug 
in  the  nose  is  left  in  situ  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  removed 
through  the  mouth,  and  the  wound  irrigated  with  some  antiseptic 
solution.  The  plug  may  be  replaced,  but  can  usually  be  dispensed 
with  if  the  patient  washes  out  the  cavity  several  times  a  day. 
Mealing  is  effected  by  granulation,  and  of  course  a  large  gap 
communicating  with  the  mouth  remains.  This  can  be  subse- 
(juently  remedied  by  an  obturator,  to  which  is  attached  a  cheek- 
plate  to  prevent  falling  in  of  the  cheek.  The  patient  is  fed  for 
the  first  few  days  by  the  rectum,  or  by  a  tube  passed  into  the 
pharynx,  but  soon  acquires  the  knack  of  swallowing  fluids, 
especially  when  the  soft  palate  has  been  left  intact. 

Partial  Operations. — Many  modifications  of  the  above  may  be 
undertaken  in  order  to  minimize,  as  far  as  possible,  the  amount 
of  tissue  removed,  and  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  scarring. 
When  the  alveolus  alone  needs  removal,  the  external  incision 
may  be  limited  to  division  of  the  lip,  the  soft  tissues  of  the  cheek 
being  stripped  up  as  far  as  necessary  from  the  bones.  If  part  of 
the  body  of  the  bone  requires  removal  as  well  as  the  alveolus,  only 
the  nasal  half  of  the  incision  need  be  made,  and,  indeed,  wherever 
it  is  possible,  the  orbital  plate  should  be  left  in  order  to  prevent 
displacement  downwards  of  the  eye,  and  subsequent  diplopia.  In 
such  cases  a  saw  is  carried  from  the  anterior  nares  across  the  front 
of  the  antrum  to  the  malar  bone.  The  alveolus  and  palate  are 
now  divided,  and  the  growth  with  this  portion  of  bone  detached 
from  its  posterior  connections.  The  upper  part  can  also  be  re- 
moved separately,  the  palate  and  alveolus  being  left  intact ;  the 
operation  should,  in  fact,  never  be  looked  upon  as  a  fixed  and 
definite  proceeding,  but  may  be  modified  to  suit  the  particular 
exigencies  of  the  case. 

Various  forms  of  osteoplastic  resection  of  the  superior  maxilla 
required  for  the  treatment  of  tumours  of  the  naso-pharynx  are 
described  at  p.  693. 


n-'l 


Tumours  of  the  Lower  Jaw. 

These  are  similar  in  character  to  those  met  with  in  the  upper 
jaw.  Thus,  Chondroma,  Osteoma,  Fibroma,  and  the  simple  and 
malignant  forms  of  Epulis,  have  been  already  described. 

Dentigerous  Cysts  form  around  teeth  which  are  so  misplaced 
that  they  cannot  erupt;  though  occasionally  seen  in  the  upper 
jaw,  they  are  much  more  common  in  the  lower.  Their  characters 
and  nature  have  been  already  described  under  the  title  oi  follicular 
odoHtomes,  at  p.  152.  They  are  met  with  in  young  people,  and 
•  ■  "43—2 
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ffJve  rise  to  expansion  of  the  jaw  (Fig.  243) ;  the  tumour  thus 
formed  is  at  first  hard  and  soHd  to  the  touch,  but  later  on  tinfr 
shell  cracklinf(,  and  even  true  fluctuation,  are  observed  when  the 
encasing  wall  has  become  thin  or  absorbed.  Some  irregularity  in 
the  line  of  the  permanent  teeth  may  sometimes  be  noted,  but  not 
necessarily,  since  the  milk  tooth  corresponding  to  that  which  is 
misplaced  is  not  always  shed,  owing  to  the  absence  of  pressure 
from  below.     Occasionally  suppuration  within  the  cavity  may  be 

caused  by  an  extension  of  in- 
flammation from  the  fang  of  a 
neighbouring  tooth,  or  by  the 
cyst  being  opened  during  its 
extraction.  A  sinus  discharg- 
ing offensive  pus  will  then  form, 
and  the  surrounding  tissues 
become  red  and  congested. 
Treatment  consists  in  freely 
opening  the  cyst  through  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  remov- 
ing a  sufficient  portion  of  the 
bony  wall  to  allow  of  the  ex- 
traction of  the  misplaced  tooth. 
The  cavity  is  left  open  and 
allowed  to  heal  by  granulation, 
during  which  process  strict 
attention  to  cleanliness  must 
be  observed. 

Fibrocystic  Disease  of  the 
Jaw  {epithelial  odontome,  p.  152) 
has  been  already  mentioned  as 
characterized  by  the  formation 
of  tumours,  often  of  great  size, 
which  consist  of  spaces  lined 
with  cuboidal  epithelium,  and 
supposed  to  originate  from  the 
enamel  organ.  They  occur 
most  frequently  in  young 
people,  and,  as  a  rule,  run  r 
perfectly  benign  course,  al- 
though from  their  size  thp 
may  lead  to  serious  results.  The  only  Treatment  consists  in  cou. 
plete  removal  of  the  affected  portion  of  the  jaw. 

Myeloid  Sarcoma  is  met  with  in  the  lower  jaw,  not  only  in  the 
form  of  a  malignant  epulis,  but  also  occasionally  as  a  central 
growth,  usually  attacking  the  median  portion  of  the  bone,  which 
becomes  expanded  hi  the  same  way  as  when  a  similar  disease 
attacks  the  end  ot  a  .'ong  bone.  It  presents  but  slight  evidences 
of  malignancy,  aud  i;.--y  he  treated  in  the  first  place  by  opening 


Fig.  243. — Dentigerous  Cyst,  show- 
ing Expanded  Condition  of  the 
Lower  Jaw,  and  Unerupted  Tooth 

LYING       horizontally      WITHIN       IT. 

(College  of  Surgeons'  Museum.) 
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the  outer  shell  of  bone  and  scraping  away  the  soft  cotitents,  the 
cavity  thus  formed  being  swabbed  out  with  puit;  carbolic  acid, 
iind  plugged  with  gauze.  Should  it  recur,  the  affected  portion  of 
the  bone  must  be  removed.  Whenever  possible,  a  bridge  of  osseous 
tissue  should  be  left  so  as  to  connect  the  two  segments  of  the  jaw  ; 
if  this  is  not  attended  to,  they  are  likely  to  fall  together,  and  lead  to 
considerable  trouble.  If  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone  is 
excised,  a  wire  frame  or  splint  should  be  introduced  between 
the  fragments  with  the  same  object.  It  is  replaced  later  on  by 
a  suitable  plate  carrying  artificial  teeth. 

Round-  or  Spindle  (Jelled  Sarcoma  rdso  occurs,  usually  springing 
from  the  periosteum,  (lie  deeper  parts  undergoing  ossification. 
The  course  is  typically  malignant,  and  free  removal  of  the 
affected  pciiion  )f  the  bone  must  be  undertaken.  Melanotic 
sarconri  has  also  been  observed. 

Epii."'^elioma  invades  the  lower  jaw  as  an  extension  of  a  similar 
affection  arising  either  from  the  gum,  lips,  or  tongue.  Excision 
of  a  portion  of  the  bone  together  with  the  primary  disease  is 
always  called  for,  unless  it  has  extended  so  far  as  to  render  extir- 
pation impracticable. 

Excision  of  the  Lower  Jaw  is  called  for  in  the  treatment  of 
various  tumours  arising  from  that  bone,  as  also  sometimes  for 
extensive  necrosis.  In  the  latter  case  it  may  be  possible  to  deal 
with  it  from  the  mouth,  but  when  required  for  the  treatment  of 
malignant  disease  an  external  incision  is  absolutely  essential. 

If  the  whole  of  one  side  is  to  be  removed,  an  incision  is  made, 
reaching  from  just  below  the  red  margin  of  the  lip  downwards  to 
a  point  immediately  below  the  symphysis,  and  thence  along  the 
under  surface  of  the  body  of  the  jaw  as  far  as  the  angle  ;  it  is 
then  prolonged  upwards  as  far  as  the  posterior  border  of  the 
vertical  ramus,  not  extending  further  than  the  attachment  of  the 
lobule  of  the  ear,  so  as  to  avoid  the  facial  nerve  (Fig.  241). 
When  a  large  tumour  is  being  dealt  with,  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  lip  should  be  divided,  and  the  flap  thus  marked  out  dissected 
off  the  bone,  and  turned  outwards.  Where,  however,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  lip  is  left,  the  incisions  are  carried  down  to  the 
bone,  the  facial  vessels  being  secured  above  and  below  before 
division.  The  soft  parts  are  then  freed  from  the  outer  aspect  of 
the  bone,  and  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  opened.  The  central  incisor 
tooth  ■;  drawn,  and  the  jaw  divided  through  the  empty  socket 
with  a  saw  and  cutting  pliers.  By  this  means  the  genial  tubercles 
and  their  attached  muscles  are  not  encroached  on,  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  tongue  are  left  unimpaired.  The  bone  is  seized  and 
drawn  outwards,  so  that  its  internal  connections  as  far  as  the 
angle  may  be  divided.  It  must  then  be  firmly  depressed,  and  the 
muscular  attachments  of  the  masseter  on  the  outer  side,  and  the 
internal  pterygoid  on  the  inner,  cut  through.  The  inferior  dental 
nerve  and  artery  will  also  be  met  with  at  this  stage.     By  still 
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further  depressing  the  bone,  the  temporal  tendon  is  exposed  and 
should  be  divided  by  successive  touches  of  the  knife,  which  is 
kept  close  to  the  bone.  Finally,  the  condyle  is  freed  after  division 
of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  and  the  ligaments  of  the  temporo- 
maxillary  articulation.  The  proximity  of  the  internal  maxillary 
artery  to  the  inner  aspect  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  must  be  re- 
membered, and  hence  it  is  important  to  keep  the  blade  of  the  knife 
directed  towards  the  bone.  After  haemorrhage  has  been  arrested 
the  wound  is  stitched  together  and  dressed  with  collodion  and 
gauze  ;  possibly  a  drainage-tube  may  be  inserted  with  advantage 
for  a  few  days  through  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  Considerable  de- 
formity usually  results  from  this  operation,  owing  to  the  remaining 
half  of  the  bone  being  drawn  across  the  middle  line. 

Diseases  of  the  Tempore -Maxillary  Articulation. 

This  joint  is  liable  to  all  the  various  forms  of  disease  common 
to  articular  cavities. 

Acute  Synovitis  may  supervene  in  the  course  of  an  attack  of 
rheumatic  fever,  and  is  evidenced  by  pain  on  movement  of  the 
jaw,  with  swelling  due  to  a  serous  effusion  into  and  around  the 
joint.  Resolution  is  the  usual  termination,  but  fibroid  thickening 
of  the  ligaments  and  impairment  of  movement  may  result. 

Acute  Arthritis  arises  from  pya^mic  infection  after  the  ex- 
anthemata, or  from  gonorrhoea,  but  may  be  caused  by  direct  ex- 
tension of  inflammation  from  the  middle  ear,  as  in  scarlatina.  It 
occurs  in  children,  and  is  due  '  to  the  persistence  of  a  hiatus  in 
that  part  of  the  tympanic  plate  which  forms  the  floor  of  the  meatus 
and  the  roof  of  the  articulation '  (Barker).  It  is  characterized  by 
the  usual  signs  of  a  severe  localized  inflammation,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  abscesses,  and  results  commonly  in  ankylosis.  Rest  and 
the  antiseptic  opening  of  abscesses  constitute  the  only  early  treat- 
ment, although  excision  of  the  condyle  is  sometimes  required  at 
a  later  date. 

Osteo-Arthritis  Deformans  is  by  no  means  a  rare  affection  of  this 
joint.  It  IS  often  symmetrical,  and  characterized  by  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  condyle,  which  can  be  felt  distinctly  in  front  of  the 
tragus,  especially  on  opening  the  mouth,  when  crepitus  is  also 
noticed.  The  pain  is  worse  at  night  and  in  wet  weather,  and  the 
jaw  becomes  deflected  to  one  side  if  the  disease  is  unilateral ;  when 
both  sides  are  aff"ected,  the  jaw  is  pushed  forwards,  and  the  chin 
projects.  The  articular  cartilages  undergo  the  usual  changes,  and 
tf>e  glenoid  cavity  becomes  enlarged  and  flattened,  so  that  the 
emi  lentia  articularis  is  relatively  less  marked,  thus  permitting  the 
external  pterygoid  muscles  to  draw  the  condyles  forward.  After 
a  time,  considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in  opening  the  mouth 
even  amounting  to  ankylosis.  Ordinary  medical  treatment  may  be 
used  in  the  early  stages,  but  in  the  later  the  condyle  of  the  jaw- 
should  be  excised,  a  proceeding  followed  by  excellent  results. 
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Tubercular  Disease  may  arise  either  in  the  bone  or  synovial 
membrane,  perhaps  spreading  to  it  from  neighbouring  lymphatic 
glands.  It  runs  the  usual  course  of  the  disease,  terminatmg  in 
caries  of  the  condyle,  and  ankylosis  after  protracted  suppuration ; 
to  prevent  this,  excision  of  the  condyle  is  indicated. 

Immobility  or  Closure  of  the  Jaw  may  be  caused  by  a  variety 

of  conditions :  ,         •  •        r-u 

1.  True  ankylosis  of  the  temporo-maxillary  jomt,  hbrous  or 
o-^seous,  as  the  result  of  any  of  the  diseases  mentioned  above. 

2.  Cicatricial  contraction  of  the  soft  structures  either  within  or 
without  the  mouth,  as  from  burns,  lupus,  or  extensive  operations 
in  the  pterygoid  regions  upon  the  roots  of  the  fifth  nerve,  or  from 
cancrum  oris. 

3.  Spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  (or  trismus),  due  to  retlex 
irritation,  as  from  carious  teeth,  or  an  unerupted  wisdom-tooth, 
or  some  other  local  lesion.  It  is  occasionally  hysterical,  and  is 
one  of  the  early  symptoms  of  tetanus.  •  r    u 

4.  Local  inflammatory  conditions  rendering  opening  of  the 
mouth  impossible,  both  from  the  pain  and  swelling— ^.g'.,  in 
mumps,  parotid  abscess,  acute  alveolar  periostitis— whilst  in 
epithelioma  and  various  forms  of  tumour  the  size  of  the  growth 
may  render  the  patient  unable  to  open  his  mouth. 

The  term  ankylosis  can  only  be  applied  to  the  conditions  men- 
tioned in  the  first  two  groups.  In  the  others  appropriate  treat- 
ment must  be  instituted  according  to  the  character  of  the  affection. 
Where  the  closure  of  the  jaw  is  permanent,  it  may  be  due  to 
osseous  ankylosis,  the  bony  masses  extending  not  only  between 
the  articular  surfaces,  but  also  betv/een  the  alveoli,  or  to  fibrous 
adhesions  within  the  joint,  or  to  extra-articular  contraction  of  the 
soft  parts,  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  being  not  only 
involved,  but  also  frequently  the  muscles  and  deeper  structures. 

Division  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  may  thus  be  impracticable,  or, 
even  if  possible,  is  useless,  since  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  hold 
the  surfaces  in  such  good  apposition  as  to  bring  about  a  recur- 
rence of  bony  union.  Division  of  the  intra-  or  extra-buccal 
cicatrices  is  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  their  rapid  re-formation.  The 
best  treatment  in  such  cases  is  either  removal  of  the  vertical  rauius 
of  the  jaw  down  to  the  level  of  the  alveolus,  or  the  plan  suggested 
by  Esmarch,  viz.,  excision  of  a  wedge  of  bone,  with  its  apex 
towards  the  alveolar  border,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  angle, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  artificial  joint  at  that  spot.  The 
incision  should  be  made  below  and  behind  the  angle  down  to  the 
bone  from  which  the  periosteum  is  stripped  up,  and  division  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  the  saw. 

Excision  of  the  Condyle  of  the  Jaw  is  by  no  means  a  simple 
operation  in  all  cases,  since  the  space  at  the  surgeon's  disposal  is 
very  limited,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  zygoma  above,  of  the 
facial  nerve  below  i  of  the  parotid  gland  in  front,  and  the  external 
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ear  behind.  The  best  incision  is  a  curvilinear  one,  commencing 
over  the  middle  of  the  zygoma,  and  passing  downwards  in 
front  of  the  tragus.  It  should  merely  divide  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  tissue,  and  the  flap  thus  marked  out  is  turned 
forwards.  A  transverse  incision  is  now  made  through  the  deep 
fascia  immediately  below  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  zygoma, 
extending  down  to  the  neck  of  the  bone,  which  is  cleared  by 
a  raspatory  and  divided  by  cutting  pliers;  the  condyle  is  then 
grasped  with  necrosis  forceps,  and  twisted  out.  But  little  bleeding 
occurs,  and  the  wound  heals  by  first  intention  except  along  the 
track  of  the  drainage  tube,  which  r  hould  always  be  employed. 


I'i 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  NOSE  AND  NASOPHARYNX. 

Affections  of  the  Outer  Nose. — Several  forms  of  Injury,  includ- 
ing fracture  oif  the  nasal  bones  and  separation  of  the  cartilages, 
have  been  already  noticed  (p.  378),  and  no  further  attention  need 
be  directed  to  them. 

Depression  or  Flattening  of  the  Bridge  of  the  Nose  is  either  a 
result  of  traumatism,  such  as  a  fracture  of  the  nasal  bones,  or 
may  arise  from  defective  growth  of  the  ethmo-vomerine  septum, 
due  to  disease  either  of  syphilitic  or  tubercular  origin  early  in  life, 
whilst  it  may  also  result  from  similar  conditions  occurring  in  the 
course  of  tertiary  syphilis.  If  caused  by  injury,  and  dealt  with 
promptly,  it  may  be  remedied  ;  but  when  once  acquired,  and 
especially  if  the  consequence  of  disease,  nothing  can  be  done  from 
outside  to  restore  the  nose  to  its  normal  shape,  although  the  use 
of  a  celluloid  bridge  fitted  to  the  interior  may  to  a  large  extent 
diminish  the  deformity.  The  frames  have  to  be  made  specially 
for  every  case,  and  must  fit  accurately,  or  they  will  give  rise  to 
serious  mischief. 

Expansion  of  the  Bridge  of  the  Nose  is  always  the  outcome 
of  some  long-continued  intranasal  pressure,  especially  from  the 
gfowth  of  polypi.  It  rarely  follows  the  development  of  mucous 
polypi,  except  when  they  are  very  large  and  chronic,  but  it 
is  not  an  uncommon  accompaniment  of  the  fibrous  or  fibro- 
sarcomatous  variety.  The  bridge  is  flattened  and  bulged  out 
on  either  side,  giving  the  face  a  frog  like  appearance  ;  hence  the 
name,  '  frog-nose  '  which  has  been  applied  to  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  all  the  different  affections  of  the  skin 
of  the  nose.  Many  of  them  are  associated  with  the  sebaceous 
glands,  which  in  this  region  are  very  large  and  abundant.  Thus, 
acne  is  very  commonly  met  with,  arising  from  an  inflammation 
of  the  glands  after  obstruction  to  their  ducts.  It  is  especially 
frequent  in  drinkers  and  dyspeptics,  women  addicted  to  tea- 
drinking  often  suffering  severely.  When  the  superficial  capillaries 
become  markedly  dilated  and  the  face  readily  flushes  on  the 
imbibition  of  hot  or  stimulating  fluids,  the  term  rosacea  is  attached 
to  it,  whilst  if  acne  pustules  are  also  present,  it  is  known  as  acne 
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rosacea.  Sometimes  the  spots  become  much  enlarged,  and  there 
IS  a  considerable  amount  of  infiltration  of  the  base,  a  condition 
described  as  acne  hypertrophicum.  In  the  most  exaggerated  sS" 
the  sebaceous  glands  become  overgrown  and  form  large  prSu 
berant  nodular  masses  projecting  from  the  end  of  the  nose  and 
covered  with  red  gi.asy  skin,  in  which  the  dilated  orifices  of  The 
glands  are  very  evident,  and  with  dilated  capillaries  cours  m' 
freely  over  it.  This  condition  is  generally  known  JliplZnS 
^hinophyma  or  hanmer-nose  (Fig.  244).  The  treatment  of  sImpTe 
acne  consists  m  correcting  the  dyspepsia,  and  limiting  the  amount 

of,  or  interdicting  entirely,  alcohol  or 
tea.     Capsules  of  ichthyol  (3  to  10 
minims),  may  also  be  administered 
thrice   daily,   and    soothing   applica- 
tions should  be  used  locally,  such  as 
a  lotion  consisting  of  calamine,  oxide 
of  zmc  and  precipitated  sulphur,  held 
m    suspension    with    glycerine    and 
hme-water.    A  solution  of  ichthyol  is 
also  sometimes  beneficial.      Dilated 
and    unsightly    capillaries    may    be 
dealt  with  by  puncturing  them  with 
the  galvano-cautery  or  an  electrolysis 
needle.    Rhinophyma  requires  opera- 
OR  tive    proceedings;    the    protuberant 
-  ^    mass  should  be  freely  dissected  away 
t         •*!       I  r.  .      •        .         ^^""^  *^^  cartilages,  and  the  raw  sur- 
skin-grafdng  '"''"'"'  ^^  ^"^^'  ^'''^  ^y  Thiersch's  method  of 

Partial  or  Total  Destruction  of  the  Nose  may  result  from  trau- 
^rnS'  ^"^^'"^'  y  f--^"^  «o^e  Chronic  inflammatory  or  malignant 
growth,  such  as  lupus,  tertiary  syphilis,  or  rodent  ulcer.  Epi- 
thelioma sometimes  attacks  it,  and  requires  total  removal  of  the 
nose  for  its  cure  In  any  of  these  conditions  the  resulting  de- 
tormity  is  so  repulsive  that  the  surgeon  is  certain  to  be  asked  to 
undertake  some  proceeding  to  remedy  it.  Various  plastic  opera- 
tions have  been  devised,  which,  however,  we  can  only  inchoate 
briefly  here  referring  students  to  larger  works  of  operative 
surgery  for  fuller  details.  ^ 

The  chief  methods  of  Bhinoplasty  are  as  follows  • 
r.(^:J      so-called  /«<//««  ,„,//,orf  consists  in  the  formation  of  a  nose  from  a  flap 
of  skin   obtained   from   the   forehead.      The  flap  (Fig.   245)   is  more  or  less 
pyriform,  with  the  pedicle  so  placed  as  to  contain  one  of  the  frontaT  ar  eS 
and  the  supratrochlear  nerve.     The  frontal  periosteum  may  or  mav  not  be 

refrelfd  Z  '^'  '^''f  "'f  "^  '^^  ^^^-  '"'^'''^  '«  ^^'^'^^  round  indlppHeVto  the 
refreshed  niargins  of  what  remains  of  the  nose  (Fig  246)  Beneath  the  free 
end  o  the  flap  two  portions  of  rubber  or  celluloid  mbe  are  iSrScl     o  as    0 

XoulnthT^^''''' ^"^  l^^  '="'"'"""  '^  constituted  either  at  the  t°me  S 
subsequently  by  turnmg  up  the  centre  uf  the  upper  lip,  and  uniting  it  to  the 


Fig.    244.  —  Rhinophyma, 
Hammer-Nose.    (Tillmanns.) 
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nnder  surface  of  the  flap.  When  the  union  of  the  lower  portion  is  sufficiently 
firm  steps  are  taken  to  make  the  nose  more  shapely  by  partially  dividing  the 
twisied  pedicle,  but  if  possible  the  integrity  of  the  frontal  artery  should  still 
be  retained.  The  wound  in  the  forehead  is  partially  closed  by  sutures,  and 
healing  promoted  later  by  skin-grafting.  „    ,  ,         r~     ,.  •    ,u 

2  In  the  Taeliacozzian  or  Italian  operation  (so  called  from  Tagliacozzi,  the 
sureeon  who  first  proposed  it)  a  flap  of  skin  is  taken  from  the  upper  arm. 
The  pedicle  must  always  be  broad,  and  is  left  attached  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  inner  aspect  of  the  upper  arm  ;  it  must  be  so  placed  that  it  can  be  brought 
nto  apposition  with  the  nasal  defect  without  tension,  the  forearm  and  hand 
heine  fixed  by  a  suitable  apparatus  above  the  head,  and  retamed  there  until 
S  union  has  been  accomplished.  All  that  is  desired  at  first  is  to  obtain 
union  and  as  this  is  consolidated  the  pedicle  is  gradually  divided.  Absolute 
fixation  of  the  arm  is  an  essential,  and  as  this  may  need  to  be  maintained  for 
wo  or  three  weeks,  the  patient  needs  a  considerable  amount  of  pluck  and 
nerseverance.  When  the  pedicle  has  been  detached,  subsequent  plastic 
measures  are  required  to  mould  the  new  tissue  to  the  shape  of  the  nose. 


Fig.  245. — Indian  Method  of  Rhino-        Fig.  246. — Flap  stitched  in  posi- 
plasty,   showing   the   shape    and  tion.    (tillmanns.) 

POSITION    OF    THE     FOREHEAD    FlAP. 

(TiLLMANNS.) 

3.  Tho  cheeks  have  also  been  made  use  of  in  what  is  known  as  the  French 
method  to  supply  material  for  the  nose,  flaps  being  dissected  up  from  either 
side,  and  united  in  the  middle  line. 

The  above  operations  have  the  great  objection  that  the  new  nose  only 
consists  of  soft  tissues,  and  hence  is  extremely  liable  to  shrivel  up  and  con- 
tract, so  that  all  that  is  finally  obtained  is  a  covering  for  the  defect  which  is 
often  quite  flush  with  the  surface.  To  obviate  this,  and  to  secure  a  bony  basis 
for  the  nose,  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize  a  finger  for  the  purpose,  and 
Mr.  Astley  I31oxam  has  had  one  or  more  most  successful  cases.  The  terminal 
phalanx  is  removed,  the  soft  parts  split  down  the  middle  line  on  the  palmar 
aspect,  and  the  divided  segments  united  by  suture  to  the  margins  of  the  nasal 
defect.    When  union  is  secured,  the  amputation  of  the  finger  is  completed. 

Naturally,  where  only  a  portion  of  the  nose  is  destroyed,  partial  operations 
can  be  devised  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

Examination  of  the  Nose  and  Naso-Pharynx.  —  In  order  to 
understand  fully  the  diseases  of  the  nose,  it  is  essential  that  the 
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I.  Anienor  yhmoscopy  consists  in  the  illumination  of  the  front  nf 
he  nasal  cav.ty  through  the  anterior  nares.  A  good  £  t 
required,  such  as  that  derived  from  an  electric  head  bmn  ) 
some  form  of  nasal  speculum.  Perhaos  ThnH  rh„^'c  P'  '"'' 
is  one  of  the  best;  it  consist^  of  two'^nflnt t^Tb^^ 
thf  W.H^  ^  ^"''"P"^  'P'"'"^'  ^^"^h  is  held  in  the  hand  whilsi 
hn.  S'  ^'h  '"^u"^  ■  "*°  '•^^  "°^t"l'  the  nasal  vibriss^  be  m 
each  S.'?n     '   '^  ""^,^"^  ^"^^'^  ^"^^^^  ^^«  placed  one  on 

tuatmg,  but  col  apses  entirely  on  the  application  of  a  .  per  ce^t' 
n  h  °riK°'''^'""'  ^"°^''"''  *he  free  convex  border  of  the  m  ddt 
turbmated  bone  to  come  into  view,  as  also  the  cleft  or  olfTctorv 
hssure  between  it  and  the  septum.  The  septum  can  ST 
examined  showing  frequently  ^deviations  from^\r  middtlin; 
and  thickenings  or  spurs  of  bone  or  cartilage,  which  run  in  an 
antero-posterior  or  vertical  direction.  A  certain  amount  of  erectf 
tissue  IS  also  found  on  the  septum. 

ter\n^lJ"'^u'"' '^''-'"''"^'^  "'^^"^  ^"  examination  of  the  pos- 
tenor  nares  by  a  mirror  placed  behind  the  uvula  and  soft  pahS 

In"prL"tr'^Th?r°  accomplish  and  requires  som7ieSedty 
ana  practice.  Ihe  tongue  should  be  depressed  and  n  «mnii 
mirror  previously  warmed  to  prevent  condSon  of  moist"  ' 

nni  P""' n"^  ^^r^    th"   "^"1^'  Without  touching   it   or  the 

posterior  wa  1    of  the    pharynx,   and   by  shifting   its   ande  ind 

Seriorir'?rnn'r^'  be   obtained   of' the  strLureretpo: 
posteriorly.     If  not  successful,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 

up  rv's^mrfo'rmT"  fT'""  '''  ^°^^'"'^^^'  ^^  'he  velum  L 
up    by  some  form  of  palate  retractor,   such  as  White's      The 

pos  erior  nares  (or  choanae)  are  seen,  separated  by  he  ^ert  ca 
?ouS?/T  "^fT  ""^S"^  septum,  and  within  eJch  cavity  h 
venW  Th^  f'^"  turbinated  bones  with  the  meatuses  inter 
yening.  The  inferior  meatus  often  looks  very  small  owintr  to 
the  prominence  of  the  velum  palati,  whilst  the  middle  Te^.t^s 
a'TheV'ckTfthe  °?  '^  '""^  tumefaction  of  the  erectile'tSu 
afe  seen  f it  V  1  •'?^"°'' -'P""^/  ^°"^-  ^^^side  the  choani- 
are  seen  the  yellowish  openings  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  whilst 
above  and   between   them  Luschka's  tonsil,  a  raised  collect  on 

^LX'ott^er '"  ^'^  ^°°^  °^  ''^  p^-^^-'  -y  ^^- 

_  3-  Palpation  of  the  posterior  nares,  with  the  index  fineer    pre- 
viously  dismfected,   will,   however,   give   better   resuks^  m  ^the 
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majority  of  cases  to  those  who  are  not  specially  practised  in  the 
above  method.  The  index  finger  is  passed  behind  the  uvula  and 
velum,  and  the  nares  can  then  be  well  explored,  and  the  existence 
of  adenoids  or  other  growths  determined. 

Foreign  Bodies  are  rarely  impacted  in  the  nasal  passages 
except  in  children,  in  whom  the  condition  is  not  uncommon. 
Any  unilateral  purulent  discharge  from  a  child's  nose  should 
suggest  the  likelihood  of  such  an  occurrence,  peas,  beads,  or 
buttons,  being  the  substances  usually  introduced.  A  certain 
amount  of  imilateral  obstruction  to  nasal  respiration  is  caused 
thereby,  followed  by  a  catarrhal  or  even  suppurative  rhinitis. 
As  a  rule,  removal  is  readily  effected  by  syringing  out  through 
the  unaffected  nostril,  the  lotion  rushing  back  through  the  other 
side,  and  carrying  the  intruding  body  before  it.  Failing  this,  the 
child  should  be  anaesthetized  and  a  forceps  or  scoop  employed, 
the  surgeon's  manipulations  being  guided  by  a  rhinoscope  and 
frontal  illumination.  Necessarily,  all  instruments  used  for  this 
purpose  should  be  thoroughly  sterilized.  After  the  removal,  the 
nostrils  are  carefully  washed  out  for  a  few  days  with  a  weak 
alkaline  antiseptic  lotion,  such  as  salt  and  water  to  which  a  little 
sanitas  has  been  added. 

Acute  Rhinitis. — Several  distinct  varieties  of  this  affection  are 
described. 

1.  The  Oatarrha;!  form  is  extremely  common,  constituting  what 
is  popularly  known  as  a  '  cold  in  the  head.'  Not  only  is  the 
nasal  mucosa  affected,  but  the  inflammation  often  extends  to  the 
frontal  sinuses  or  antra,  causing  brow-ache  and  face-ache,  whilst 
if  it  spreads  to  the  mucous  lining  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  tem- 
porary deafness  may  ensue.  In  infants  great  dyspnoea  may  be 
caused  owing  to  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  nasal  passages, 
and  this  may  be  so  marked  as  to  interfere  for  a  time  with  breast 
feeding.  Apart  from  the  usual  domestic  remedies  directed  to 
increasing  the  action  of  the  bowels,  kidneys,  and  skin,  consider- 
able relief  can  often  be  obtained  by  washing  out  the  nasal  cavities 
three  or  four  times  a  day  with  a  weak  warm  alkaline  lotion  con- 
taining borax  and  possibly  a  little  menthol. 

2.  A  Suppurative  form  may  also  arise  from  gonorrhoeal  infection 
either  in  adults  or  infants,  but  perhaps  more  commonly  in  the 
latter.  The  discharge  is  abundant,  and  causes  much  obstruction 
to  nasal  respiration,  whilst  ulceration  is  likely  to  occur.  The 
passages  must  be  well  cleansed  with  a  solution  of  boric  acid  several 
times  daily,  and  the  interior  painted  with  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  once  every  day  as  long  as  the  suppuration  continues. 

3.  True  diphtheria  also  occurs  in  the  nasal  fossaj,  usually  as  a 
coiuplicalloii  of  the  same  disease  elsewhere,  and  requiring  a  similar 
form  of  treatment. 
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Ohronic  Rhinitis.  So  many  distinct  types  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  interior  of  the  nose  have  been  diflferentiated  of  late 
years  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  f,nve  more  than  the  barest 
outline  of  them.  For  fuller  details  we  would  refer  readers  to 
Dr.  Greville  Macdonald's  excellent  work  on  diseases  of  the 
nose.* 

One  of  the  forms  most  commonly  met  with  is  characterized  by 
engorgement  of  the  erectile  tissue  covering  the  inferior  turbinated 
bone,  causing  considerable  obstruction  to  nasal  respiration  and  an 
abundant  discharge  of  muco-pus.     It  usually  occurs  in  patients 
with  long,  prominent  noses  of  the  Jewish  type,  where  the  nasal 
passages   are   narrow,  and    in   consequence   the   air  pressure  is 
diminished  ;  it  may  be  lighted  up  by  some  slight  local  irritant, 
such  as  a  sudden  change  of  temperature.     The  anterior  end  of 
the  inferior  turbinated  bone  is  swollen,   red,  and  rounded,  the 
mucous  covering   being   oedematous,  and   the  mass  feeling,  on 
touching  it  with  a  probe,  like  a  sac  full  of  fluid.     The  local  appli- 
cation  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine  causes  its  complete, 
though  temporary,  collapse  in  a  few  moments.     If  it  is  allowed  to 
persist,  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  follows,  and  in  the 
most  marked  types  a  projecting  papillomatous-like  mass,  almost 
resembling  a  polypus,  may  result.     It  is,  however,  merely  an  in- 
flammatory hyperplasia,  and  not  a  new  growth  ;  papillomata  of 
the  nose  are  so  rare  as  to  be  almost  unknown.     The  posterior  end 
of  the  bone  may  be  similarly  affected,  and  the  mucous  covering 
of  the  middle  turbinated  may  participate  in  the  same  process.    A 
certain  amount  of  pharyngitis  or  laryngo-tracheitis  may  also  be 
present.     Treatment.— In  the  early  stages  all  that  is  retjuired  is 
to  wash  out  the  nasal  cavity  night  and  morning  with  some  simple 
nose  lotion,  such  as  borax  or  bicarbonate  of  soda  (5  grains  to 
I  ounce).     This  may  be  accomplished  either  by  sniffing  the  solu- 
tion from  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  by  using  some  form  of  nasal 
douche ;  Basdon's  douche  is  perhaps  the  best  for  this  purpose. 
If  such  is  insufficient  to  give  relief,  or  if  collapse  is  not  produced 
by  cocaine,  the  surface  may  be  swabbed  over  with  some  diluted 
caustic,  or,  better  still,  a  point  of  galvano-cautery  at  a  red  heat 
may  be  run  along  the  length  of  the  bone.     In  the  later  stages 
removal  of  the  hypertrophied  excrescences  by  the  cold  wire  snare, 
or  by  the  galvano-ecraseur,  is  required. 

Another  group  of  cases  of  chronic  rhinitis  is  associated  with 
collapse  of  the  erectile  tissue,  and  then  there  is  but  little  discharge, 
since  the  exudation  dries  within  the  nasal  cavities  and  forms 
inspissated  crusts  or  scabs  which  are  often  difficult  to  remove. 
The  nasal  fossae  are  in  this  case  more  patulous  than  usual,  and 
a  dry  pharyngitis  and  chronic  laryngitis  often  accompany  it. 
Luschka's  tonsil  may  also  be  enlarged  at  the  same  time.  Both 
nostrils  may  be  afl"ected  in  this  condition,  but  occasionally  it 
♦  '  Diseases  of  the  Nose,'  Alex.  P.  Watt  and  Son.     Second  edition,  1892. 
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results  from  deviations  of  the  septum,  and  then  is  unilateral, 
the  discharge  coming  from  that  side  which  is  most  patulous, 
vvliilst  the  narrowed  side  remains  healthy.  When  symmetrical, 
the  disease  is  rather  due  to  constitutional  than  to  local  causes, 
occurring  in  weakly,  anaemic  women,  and  is  to  be  treated  by 
general  rather  than  local  measures.  In  the  unilateral  form, 
deviations  of  the  septum  from  the  middle  line  must  be  rectified, 
or  excrescences  removed,  and  for  this  purpose  many  different 
instruments  have  been  suggested.  In  this  way  the  inspired 
air  is  made  to  pass  more  freely  along  the  narrowed  healthy 
side,  and  the  other  nostril  is  dealt  with  by  the  use  of  weak  alka- 
line lotions.  It  may  be  also  advisable  to  plug  the  dilated  side 
with  cotton-wool  for  some  time  daily,  so  as  to  enforce  respiration 
through  the  other  nostril.  Treatment  is  always  likely  to  be  pro- 
longed, and  it  is  possible  that  a  daily  alkaline  nose  lotion  may  be 
needed  permanently.  Stimulating  applications  are  never  borne 
well,  and  hence  should  rarely  be  ordered. 

Ozoena. — This  term  was  formerly  applied  to  any  offensive  muco- 
purulent discharge  from  the  nostrils,  whatever  the  cause,  and  thus 
was  made  to  include  such  conditions  as  tubercular  or  syphilitic 
disease  of  the  turbinated  bones  or  of  the  septum,  the  impaction 
of  foreign  bodies,  or  the  ulceration  of  malignant  growths.  It  has 
now,  however,  been  limited  to  one  particular  affection,  and  that  a 
,  special  form  of  rhinitis  sicca. 

The  disease  is  usually  met  with  in  young  females,  and  may 
sometimes  originate  from  some  traumatism,  or  after  one  of  the 
exanthemata,  or  is  associated  with  inherited  tuberculosis  or 
syphilis.  The  nose  is  almost  always  wide  and  roomy,  and  may 
1)6  of  the  special  strumous  type;  the  lips  are  often  thick  and 
everted,  and  the  mouth  is  usually  held  open  owing  to  the  impedi- 
ment to  nasal  respiration  caused  by  inspissated  mucus.  The 
fcjetor  of  the  breath  is  the  special  feature  that  calls  attention  to 
the  complaint ;  it  is  peculiarly  searching  and  objectionable,  but 
the  patient  fortunately  is  not  usually  cognizant  of  it.  It  is  due  to 
the  decomposition  of  the  muco-pus  collecting  in  the  nasal  cavity, 
and  although  Lunenberg's  diplococcus  is  constantly  present,  the 
causative  organism  has  not  been  determined  with  certainty.  There 
is  not  rnuch  discharge,  but  at  varying  periods  large  crusts  come 
away,  giving  relief  both  to  the  nasal  respiration  and  to  the  fcetor. 
Both  nostrils  are  usually  involved  alike. 

On  examination,  the  shape  and  size  of  the  nares  are  the  first 
things  that  claim  attention  ;  vibrissae  are  apt  to  be  scanty,  and  on 
inserting  a  speculum  the  unusual  patency  becomes  evident  ;  in 
fact,  after  clearing  away  all  the  dried  mucus  and  scabs,  it  may  be 
easily  possible  to  see  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall,  and  even  the 
orifices  of  the  Eustachian  tubes.  The  mucous  membrane  over 
the  turbinated  bones  is  dry,  collapsed,  and  pale,  and  crusts  may 
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1)('  found  covering  any  or  rvcry  pail  of  llicm.  TIu'  pliaryiif^cal 
w  II  is  also  dry,  and  may  lui  coaled  with  a  lilin  of  inspissatiul 
minus.  No  ukoralion  is,  as  a  rule,  pn'scnt,  allliouf,di  tiu!  ii'inoval 
of  the  i-rusts  may  Im'  assoiialtul  with  a  slij,dil  amount  of  hUicdiiif,' 
owin^  to  ihoir  close  altachmcnl  to  liie  nuu'ous  mcmlnano. 

As  to  wStiology,  it  is  important  to  note  Ihal  o/.ona  is  never  seen 
in  patients  with  stenosed  and  narrow  nostrils,  and  is  almost  always 
associateil  with  wide,  rooniy  noses.  In  eonseciuence,  it  is  dinirult 
to  obtain  sufluienl  air  pn^ssme  within  them  to  expel  the  exudation 
arisinj;  from  any  ordinary  rhinitis,  and  lienct!  tlu^  disehargt;  tends 
to  collect  and  necessarily  to  putrefy.  The  irritation  thus  iiuincci! 
is  likely  in  weakly  children  to  lead  to  suppuration.  Vor  thesanu; 
cause  the  mucous  inemhraiu  tends  to  (Iry  and  the  erectile  tissue 
to  collapse,  so  that  an  atrophic  form  of  rhinitis  sicca  results, 
followed  in  time  by  sclerosis  and  shrinkinf;  of  the  turbinated  bones. 
It  is  always  a  prolonged  process,  allhouf,di  in  the  course  of  years 
it  tends  to  improve  and  >,Madu;dly  disappears. 

Treatment.  The  first  essential  is  to  keep  the  nose  clean  and 
free  from  putrefyinjj  masses  of  dried  secretion.  This  must  bo 
accomplished  by  in  ifj[atinf^  the  cavity  onc(!  or  twice  daily,  and 
preferably  with  warm  water,  to  which  a  little  alkali,  such  as 
conmion  salt,  and  an  unirritatini;  antiseptic,  such  as  sanitas,  has 
been  added.  \t  first  it  is  well  for  tlie  surf;eon  to  see  to  this  himself, 
but  after  a  while  the  patient  or  her  friends  can  be  entrusted  with 
the  task.  Every  portion  of  scab  ought  to  be  removed  daily,  and 
the  surface  lubricateil  with  some  such  applicati(»i  as  a  spray  of 
menthol  and  paroleine  (lo  grains  to  i  ounce).  The  nose  should 
then  be  partially  plugged  with  a  tampon  of  cotton-wool,  especially 
along  the  lower  meatus,  and  if  thouglit  desirable  the  wool  may  be 
medicateil  with  some  antiseptic.  By  this  means  a  flow  of  nuicus 
from  the  mendnane  is  determined,  and  the  disch.irge  is  thus 
rendered  more  fluiil,  and  inspissation  pnnented.  A  similar  end 
may  also  be  obtained  by  partially  plugging  the  nostril  with  an 
indiarubber  tube,  so  as  to  diminish  its  size.  The  general  health 
must  be  attended  to,  and  as  a  rule  patience  and  perseverance 
will  at  length  be  crowtied  with  success.  Operative  measures 
are  scarcely  ever  called  for  in  this  disease,  although  they  have 
freiiuently  been  resorted  to  most  unnecessarily. 

Disease  of  the  Middle  Turbinated  Bone  and  Ethmoid  is  sometimes 
the  cause  of  an  offensive  purulent  discharge  from  the  nose,  which 
is  often  wrongly  called  ozcrna.  It  may  occur  in  individuals  of  all 
ages  and  classes,  arising  from  syphilitic  or  tubercular  disease,  but 
is  perhaps  most  commonly  due  to  septic  infection  from  without, 
the  result  of  meddlesome  and  careless  surgery.  It  must  he 
remembered  that  the  upper  part  of  the  nose  is  practically  aseptic, 
and  the  introduction  of  dirty  instruments  is  often  responsible  for 
this  afiection.     It  conunences  as  a  submucous  infiltration,  usually 
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(if  till'  ini<l(ll(>  tiirhinutcd  bone,  and  lliciice!  spreads,  with  or  with- 
Dill  ulcnatioii,  to  th(;  pciiiosUium  covering'  the;  hone,  which  hwomes 
ciiioiis  or  nerrosrd.  Various  parts  of  the  ethmoid,  iiirhiding  the; 
(liinifonu  plate,  may  also  l)e  involved,  and  the  adjacent  hony 
divides  (antrum,  frontal  and  ethmoidal  sinuses,  vXc.)  may  hecoiiu! 
lillcd  with  pus.  In  had  rases  {\w  venous  channels  in  the  base  j)f 
the  skidl  ^'.A'.,  the  cav(!rnous  sinus  may  he  thrombosed  and  in- 
fed  ed,  and  even  abscess  of  the  brain  has  followed.  One  or  both 
sides  of  the  nose  may  be  affected,  perhaps  most  frerpuuitly  but  one. 
On  (^xaminin/,'  the  interior  of  the  nostril,  there  is  no  patency  of 
tlic  cavity,  as  in  o/.cena,  but  a  larj^je  polypoid  mass  of  f,'ranulation 
tissue  may  be  secsn  blockiiiff  tlw.  middh;  meatus  and  covered  with  a 
half-dried  scab,  whilst  pus  can  be  seen  to  exude  from  a  hollow  in 
Ihc  midst  of  it  wIkmi  i)ress(!(l  ujmju  ;  this  usually  comes  from  the 
antrum  or  frontal  sinus,  a  mass  of  f,'ranulati()n  tissue  lyinj,'  both 
;il»(>v(!  and  ludow  tlu"  entrance.  A  probe  passed  into  the  mass 
always  impinj^'es  on  disc^ascul  or  bare  lione. 

When  due  to  sy|)liilis,  distinct  seiiiiestra  arc-  usually  met  with, 
sonu'times  involviufj;  the  septum  and  hard  palate,  but  the  accessory 
(avities  are  not,  as  a  ride,  invaded. 

'riie  Diagnosis  from  o/ona  is  mach;  by  rememberin),'  that  in  the; 
latter  the  characteristic  features  are  the  abnormal  width  of  the 
nasal  fossa",  the  bilateral  synnuetry,  the  collapse  of  the  erectih; 
tissue,  the  more  complete  inspissation  of  the  secretion,  and  the 
patli()j,Miom()nic  stench,  which  are  .ill  .absent  in  these  cases.  A 
certain  amount  of  odour  is  prestnit,  but  it  is  m.iinly  noticed  by  the 
patient,  not  so  much  by  outsiders. 

Treatment  consists  in  the  remov.d  of  all  dead  and  carious  bone 
that  can  be  safely  d(-alt  with,  tofjether  with  the  destruction  of  all 
tinifjfatinf;  },Manulation  tissue,  and  the  (lraina>j;e  of  such  accessory 
(avities  as  can  be  re.iched,  whilst  attention  is  f,Mven  to  maintain 
cleanliness  and  asepsis  as  far  as  possible.  Thus,  the  middle 
turbinated  bone  and  its  accompanying  mass  of  f^ranulation  tissue 
may  be  removed  by  the  sharp  spoon,  snare,  or  polypus  forceps. 
Tlie  antrum  must,  if  necessary,  be  opened  and  drained,  and  the 
walls  of  the  ethmoidal  cells  may  be  broken  down,  and  exit  thus 
.!,'iven  to  pus.  The  jj^reatest  gentleness  and  care  must  be  exercised 
when  any  attempt  is  inade  to  deal  with  the  roof  of  the  nose. 
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Nasal  Polypi. — Two  forms  of  nasal  polypus  are  described,  viz., 
tile  simple  or  mucous  polyp  and  the  fibrous  or  fibro-sarcomatous. 
Other  malignant  tumours  occur  in  the  nasal  fossa,  to  which,  how- 
ever, the  term  polypus  can  scarcely  be  extended  ;  they  mainly 
originate  from  the  superior  maxilla. 

The  Mucous  Polypus  consists  of  a  soft  gelatinous  mass,  which 
on  microscopic  examination  much  reseml)les  myxomatous  tissue, 
covered  by  ciliated  columnar  epithelium,  and  supplied  freely  with 
bloodvessels.     There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of  late  as 
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to  whether  or  not  these  polypi  are  really  of  a  myxomatous 
nature,  hut  tiie  f,fencral  opinion  of  riiinolof,'ists  is  in  favour  of  ilic 
view  that  they  are  inllannuatory  in  orij,'in,  consisting  merely  of 
(I'cleinatous  iiypertropiiic  tissue.  'Plicf^rowtiisare  usually  situated 
on  the  miiKlh;  and  superior  turbinated  bones.  They  rarely  start 
from  the  roof  of  the  nasal  fossa,  occasionally  in  the  sinuses,  oral 
the  orifices  leading'  into  them  ;  they  hardly  ever  involve  the  septum 
pr  inferior  turbinated  bone.  The  polypoid  masses  are  jfenerally 
nuiltiple,  a  large  one  projecting  downwards  and  forwards  towards 
the  anterior  nates,  and  covering  or  hiding  a  whole  series  ol 
smaller  ones,  which  readily  spring  into  prominence  when  that  in 
front  is  removed.  They  are  sometimes  dependent  on,  and  kept  up 
by,  suppuration  in  one  of  the  adjacent  sinuses.     They  are  usually 

attacheil  by  but  a  small  pedic  le. 
and  in  shape  they  are  pyrifoiui, 
and  laterally  compressed,  owiiif; 
to  the  narrow  space  in  which  tliey 
develop.  When  of  large  size, 
they  may  protrude  through  the 
nostrils,  and  then  the  epithelium 
covering  the  anterior  portion  Ihi- 
comes  s(iuamous,  and  the  whole 
mass  firmer  in  texture  and  papillo- 
matous in  appearance.  Some- 
times they  project  backwards 
into  the  pharynx,  and  are  more 
distinctly  globular  and  usually 
single.  Occasionally  they  are  the 
starting-point  of  a  myxo-sarco- 
matous  growth,  which  develops 
rapidly,  and  early  tends  to  in- 
vade the  surrounding  bones. 
The  main  Symptom  arising  from  nasal  polypi  is  obstruction  to 
the  passage  of  air  along  one  or  both  sides  of  the  nose,  according  to 
the  location  of  the  growths.  This  is  .always  of  gradual  onset,  and 
is  invariably  worse  in  wet  weather,  on  account  of  the  hygronietric 
property  of  mucoid  tissue.  There  is  often  a  watery  or  mucoid 
discharge  from  the  nose,  which  may  perhaps  be  blood-stained. 
The  patient  is  unable  to  blow  the  nose,  and  his  articulation 
becomes  nasal  in  quality.  On  rhinoscopic  examination  one  finds 
a  grayish  semi-translucent  glistening  mass  occupying  the  nostril, 
and  attempts  to  blow  the  nose  render  this  more  obvious.  Its 
pedunculated  nature  can  be  easily  demonstrated  by  passing  a 
probe  around  it.  When  of  large  size,  some  flattening  or  expan- 
sion of  the  bridge  of  the  nose  may  be  caused  thereby,  and  possibly 
epiphora  from  pressure  on  the  opening  of  the  nasal  duct  in  the 
middle  meatus. 

ihe  Diagnosis  should  present  no  difficulty  to  one  who  knows 
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how  to  employ  tlit-  nasal  speculum.  Abscess  or  deviation  of  the 
septum,  tiiouL'h  causiiif,'  unilateral  obstruction,  is  recognised  by 
tilt'  exercise  of  a  very  small  amount  of  intellij,'ence.  (Edematous 
masses  ()f  f,'ranulation  tissue,  associated  with  tubercular  or 
syphilitic  disease  of  the  bones,  are  known  by  usually  involving 
tlio  septum  as  well  as  the  turbinated  bones,  by  the  purulent  dis- 
(li,irf,'e,  by  the  absence  of  superficial  epithelium,  and  by  not  beinj^ 
distinctly  pedunculated;  carious  bone  can  usually  be  felt  by  a 
probe  throu^'h  the  ),'ranulation  tissue.  From  hypertrophy  of  the 
iiuicous  membrane  over  the  inferior  turbinated  bone,  a  polypus  is 
known  by  the  fact  that  it  scarcely  ever  sprinj,'s  from  this  region, 
whilst  the  former  condition  is  sessile,  red,  and  diminished  con- 
sidiTably  in  size  by  the  application  of  cocaine. 

The  Treatment  of  mucous  polypi  consists  in  their  removal  either 
liy  forceps  or  the  snare.  The  former  plan  is  usually  condemned 
liy  rhinoloffists  as  unscientific  and  barbarous,  and  as  utilized  by 
many  of  the  old  class  of  sur^'eons,  such  it  certaiidy  was  ;  but  if 
ciuployed  in  the  way  described  below,  it  is  just  as  efficient  as  the 
siiaie,and  givesthe  patient  verylittle,  if  any,  more  pain,  i'ersonally, 
we  must  plead  guilty  to  a  very  distinct  preference  for  the  forceps. 

In  undertaking  avulsion  by  forceps,  the  patient  is  seated  in  a 
(hair,  and  the  surgeon  sits  or  stands  in  front  of  him.  The  nasal 
cavities  are  fully  cocainizeil,  and  the  situation  of  the  pedicle  ascer- 
tained as  clearly  as  possible  by  illuminating  the  interior,  and  by 
the  use  of  a  probe.  The  forceps  employed  should  be  long,  with 
delicate,  though  strong,  blades,  which  are  deeply  serrated  on 
either  side  of  a  median  groove.  They  are  introduced  open,  with 
a  blade  placed  horizontally  on  either  side  of  the  growth,  and  are 
),a'ntly  pressed  upwards  until  the  pedicle  is  grasped  as  close  to  the 
turbinated  bone  as  possible.  The  blades  are  then  closed  firmly, 
and  the  polypi  twisted  off  and  removed,  a  certain  amount  of 
haiiiorrhage  resulting.  The  same  process  is  repeated  to  the 
smaller  tumours  until  the  nostril  is  clear.  It  may  be  plugged 
with  a  strip  of  boric  lint  if  the  bleeding  continues,  but  such  should 
never  be  left  unchanged  longer  than  twenty-four  hours.  The  plug 
is  then  removed,  and  the  base  of  the  growth  carefully  examined 
and  cauterized  with  the  galvano-cautery  by  the  aid  of  a  nasal 
speculum.  This  cannot  be  so  accurately  accomplished  immediately 
after  removal,  as  the  bleeding  interferes  with  clear  vision.  The 
cauterization  of  the  base  is  a  most  important  item  in  the  treatment, 
as  without  it  the  growths  are  sure  to  recur.  The  patient  should 
be  again  examined  after  a  short  interval,  so  that  any  smaller  polypi 
wliicli  have  commenced  to  develop  may  be  suitably  dealt  with. 

To  remove  polypi  with  the  galvanic  ecraseur  or  snare,  a 
speculum  is  inserted,  and  the  wire  loop  passed  round  the  growth 
so  as  to  encircle  its  base,  and  gradually  tightened  until  it  has  cut 
through.  This  plan  is  specially  adapted  to  large  masses  which 
project  downwards  behind  the  palate. 
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Whicliever  method  be  adopted,  recurrences  are  not  uncommon, 
and  the  treatment  may  in  consequence  be  very  prolonged  ;  hut  if 
the  surgeon  will  persevere  in  the  way  described  above,  the  disease 
can  in  time  be  eradicated  without  having  recourse  to  such  a  muti- 
lating procedure  as  removal  of  the  turbinated  bones  ;  indeed,  after 
such  an  operation,  considerable  trouble  may  arise  from  the  nasal 
cavity  being  too  patulous. 

A  Fibrous  Polypus  is  the  term  applied  to  a  fibroma,  which  tends 
sooner  or  later  to  become  sarcomatous,  springing  from  the  base 
of  the  skull,  especially  from  the  basi-sphenoid  or  basi-occipital. 
It  is  at  first  distinctly  pedunculated,  and  is  usually  firm,  smooth, 
and  fleshy  in  character ;  when  of  large  size,  it  may  be  lobulated. 
The  early  symptoms  are  almost  limited  to  those  of  obstruction 
to  nasal  respiration,  but  to  this  is  not  unfrequently  added  severe 
epistaxis,  owing  to  the  vascularity  of  the  capsule  and  of  the  over- 
lying mucous  membrane.  As  it  increases  in  size,  ulceration 
occurs,  leading  to  a  fcetid  sanious  discharge,  and  the  growth  rarely 
remains  limited  to  the  nasal  fossae.  If  pushing  forwards,  it  may 
lead  to  expansion  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose  and  separation  of  the 
eyes,  which  may  even  be  made  to  diverge  ;  but  if  backwards,  it 
may  depress  the  velum,  and  hang  downwards  as  a  naso-pharyngeal 
tumour.  In  other  cases  it  may  force  its  way  into  the  orbit  or 
any  of  the  other  surrounding  cavities,  or  may  even  erode  the  base  of 
the  skull,  and  encroach  upon  the  cranial  cavity.  It  is  rare  for  any 
of  these  latter  manifestations  to  occur  until  after  the  tumour  has 
taken  on  a  distinct  sarcomatous  type. 

The  disease  usually  attacks  young  people,  and  mainly  those 
in  the  second  decade  of  life.  It  progresses  with  considerable 
rapidity,  and  the  fatal  issue  may  be  due  to  haemorrhage,  asphyxia, 
or  cerebral  complications. 

Treatment. — Unfortunately  this  condition  is  but  rarely  recog- 
nised in  the  early  stages,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
practitioners  are  (juite  unable  to  use  the  rhinoscope.  We  would 
impress  upon  students  the  immense  importance  of  thoroughly 
exploring  both  by  the  mirror  and  the  finger  passed  behind  the 
velum  every  case  of  nasal  obstruction  or  of  chronic  discharge 
from  the  nose.  When  the  growth  is  small  and  polypoid,  it  can 
often  be  dealt  with  from  the  anterior  nares  by  means  of  a  galvano- 
ecraseur.  The  wire  loop  is  inserted  from  the  front,  and  hitched 
over  the  tumour,  so  as  to  encircle  its  base,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  right  index  finger  passed  behind  the  velum.  The  pedicle 
must  be  divided  as  near  the  skull  as  possible,  as  otherwise  recur- 
rence is  almost  certain  to  follow.  Possibly  Nelaton's  operation, 
described  below,  would  in  some  instances  assist  the  surgeon  in 
reaching  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  dealing  with  the  tumour. 

In  the  more  severe  cases,  where  the  growth  has  become  diffuse, 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  tnuch  good  can  be  done  by  operation. 
since  the  base  of  the  skull  is  sure  to  be  gravely  affected.    If  treat- 
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iiient  is  attempted,  one  or  other  of  the  many  plans  for  exploring 
the  nose  or  naso-pharynx  must  be  resorted  to,  and  the  operative 
measures  must  be  modified  according  to  the  peculiar  requirements 
of  the  case.  Probably  total  ablation  of  the  superior  maxilla  will 
frjve  the  best  approach  to  the  mass. 

Other  forms  of  Malignant  Disease  of  the  Nose  are  met  with, 
and  may  originate  in  any  part  of  the  nasal  fossae.  Squamous 
epithelioma  is  that  which  occurs  most  frequently  ;  the  symptoms 
consist  in  the  presence  of  a  blood-stained  discharge,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  respiratory  obstruction,  together  with  pain  and  cachexia. 
The  lymphatic  glands  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  are  early  enlarged, 
and  the  course  of  the  disease  is  usually  rapid  owing  to  the  great 
vascularity  of  the  part.  Up  to  within  quite  a  recent  period  such 
growths  have  been  almost  always  looked  on  as  inoperable,  but 
within  the  last  ten  years  attempts  ha\'e  been  made  to  remove 
them,  and  although  necessarily  the  mortality  is  great,  and  the 
liability  to  recurrence  considerable,  yet  the  results  have  been  such 
as  to  encourage  the  practice  of  attacking  the  disease,  even  in 
such  a  difficult  region  to  explore  as  the  interior  of  the  nose. 

Sarcoma  may  also  commence  in  the  nose  itself,  quite  apart  from 
that  which  originates  in  the  superior  maxilla.  It  gives  rise  to 
the  usual  signs  of  an  intra-nasal  growth,  and  may  be  dealt  with 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  local  means,  such  as  curetting  and  the 
application  of  caustics.  Not  a  few  cases  are  on  record  in  which 
such  treatment  has  proved  efficacious  in  curing  the  disease. 

The  operations  which  have  been  devised  foy  dealing  with  disease  of  the  itaso- 
I'liiiiynx  are  so  numerous  and  complicated  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
mention  more  than  a  few  of  the  more  useful  and  important. 

{(i)  In  man)'  cases  of  intranasal  disease  cansiderable  assistance  can  be 
derived  by  opeiiiiif;  up  the  antcyioy  nans,  especiall\-  when  one  is  operating  for 
caries  or  necrosis  of  the  turbinated  bones.  It  may  suffice  to  merely  divide  one 
ala  nasi  and  the  attachments  of  the  cartilages  to  "the  maxilla ;  but  where  both 
sides  are  involved,  Rouf^e's  operation  is  advisable.  This  consists  in  detaching 
the  mask  of  the  face  from  the  maxilla?  by  everting  the  upper  lip,  and  it  Jsing 
the  mucous  membrane  and  subjacent  tissues  until  the  nasal  cavities  are  t)pened. 
The  septum  nasi  is  divided  by  cutting  pliers,  and  the  nasal  cartilages  com- 
pletely detached.  The  soft  tissues  of  the  face  can  then  be  retracted  upwards, 
and  the  nasal  fosso"  fully  exposed.  The  bleeding  is  always  considerable,  and 
the  space  gained  in  children  is  but  slight.  When  the  operation  is  completed, 
the  mask  of  the  face  is  allowed  to  fall  back  again  into  position,  union  occurring 
without  difficulty,  although  no  sutures  are  emplo3'ed.' 

When  the  upper  and  anterior  portion  of  the  nasal  cavity  is  to  be  dealt  with, 
bangenbeck's  plan  can  sometimes  be  utilized  with  advantage.  An  incision 
down  to  the  bones  is  made  along  the  outer  border  of  the  nose  from  the  root 
downwards  and  outwards  towards  the  ala.  The  soft  parts  are  retracted  on 
cither  side  so  as  to  expose  the  nasal  bone  and  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior 
maxilla,  a  wedge-shaped  portion  of  which  can  be  divided  by  cutting  pliers  and 
prised  upwards,  but  left  with  their  superior  connections  untouched,  so  that 
after  the  operation  they  can  be  replaced. 

When  the  septum  alone  is  involved  in  malignant  disease,  it  is  possible  to 
deal  with  it  by  an  operation,  which  consists  in  splitting  the  upper  lip  in  the 
middle  line,  and  carrying  the  incision  round  the  ala  nasi  on  each  side  so  that 
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the  lower  portion  of  the  nose  can  be  turned  upwards  after  dividing  the 
septum.  A  wedge-shaped  portion  is  then  removed  from  the  front  of  the 
palate  after  detaching  the  muco-periosteum  from  its  buccal  aspect.  An 
excellent  approach  is  thus  obtained  into  the  nasal  cavity,  and  the  entire 
septum  can  in  this  way  be  removed  without  difficulty.  The  parts  can  be 
afterwards  brought  together  quite  naturally,  and  the  deformity  is  very  slight. 

(b)  When  the  disease  is  located  further  back,  originating  rather  in  the 
naso-pharynx  than  in  the  nose  itself,  the  palatine  route  may  be  used  with 
advantage.  Perhaps  the  best  of  the  several  suggested  operations  is  that  of 
Nelaton.  This  consists  in  a  median  section  of  the  velum  and  of  the  mucous 
membrane  covering  the  posterior  half  of  the  hard  palate.  A  transverse 
incision  is  then  made  on  either  side  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  this,  and  two 
muco-periosteal  flaps  reflected,  exposing  a  quadrilateral  area  of  bone  which  is 
removed  by  chisel  and  mallet.  If  need  be,  part  of  the  vomer  is  also  taken 
away,  and  thus  the  naso-pharynx  is  opened  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  removal 
of  the  polypus  or  growth.  The  reflected  segments  of  the  palate  are  subse- 
quently sutured  together. 

(c)  Various  methods  of  osteoplastic  section  of  the  supeyior  maxilla  have  been 
practised,  and  Langenbeck's  name  has  been  associated  with  one  or  two 
distinct  plans,  which  are,  however,  only  suited  to  particular  cases  of  disease, 
and  at  best  give  but  poor  access  to  the  parts  behind  or  above  the  superior 
maxilla,  whilst  they  usually  leave  extremely  obvious  cicatrices.  Perhaps 
the  best  plan  to  adopt  in  any  such  case  is  to  temporarily  detach  the  superior 
maxilla  from  its  bed,  turning  it  outwards  together  with  the  cutaneous  and  sub- 
cutaneous tissues  overlying  it,  and  then,  after  completing  the  operation,  re- 
placing the  bone  and  suturing  the  soft  parts  into  position.  The  results  of 
such  practice  have  been  extremely  encouraging. 

Adenoids.— -About  twenty  years  ago  Meyer  first  drew  attention 
to  this  condition  ;  and  yet  at  the  present  time  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  a  large  proportion  of  children  and  young  people  are 
subject  to  it  in  a  more  or  less  aggravated  form,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  whether  such  is  due  to  a  real  increase  in  the  number 
of  those  attacked,  or  whether  it  is  merely  in  consequence  of 
special  attention  being  directed  to  it.  Adenoids  are  very  common 
in  children  with  an  inherited  tubercular  history,  and  are  of  con- 
siderable importance  from  the  results  to  which  they  give  rise. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  naso-pharynx  is  the 
seat  of  a  large  amount  of  lymphoid  tissue,  similar  to  that  met 
with  in  the  tonsil,  and  which  may  either  be  distributed  widely 
over  the  whole  mucous  membrane,  or  may  be  gathered  into  a 
special  mass  on  the  roof,  known  as  the  pharyngeal  or  Luschka's 
tonsil.  Adenoids  consist  in  a  chronic  hyperplasia  of  this  tissue, 
exactly  analogous  to  the  chronic  hypertrophic  form  of  tonsillitis, 
with  which,  indeed,  it  is  often  associated.  They  may  occur  in 
the  form  of  broad  cushion-like  masses  springing  mainly  from  the 
roof  or  posterior  walls,  or  occasionally  as  pedunculated  tumours 
hanging  down  into  the  posterior  nares.  Fig.  248  represents  such 
a  condition  as  seen  by  posterior  rhinoscopy.  The  tumours  are 
extremely  soft  and  vascular,  bleeding  very  readily.  Not  un- 
commonly isolated  masses  similar  in  structure  to  the  above  are 
also  to  be  seen  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  chronic  rhinitis  and  laryngitis  may  be  associated. 
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Fig.  248. — Adenoids  as  seen  by  Posterior 
Rhinoscopy.     (Tillmanns.) 


The  Symptoms  induced  by  adenoids  are  mainly  due  to  ob- 
struction to  nasal  respiration.  The  mouth  is  generally  held  half 
open,  so  as  to  allow  the 
patient  to  breathe  through 
it,  and  for  a  similar  cause 
he  snores  during  sleep,  and 
usually  wakes  with  the 
mouth  and  tongue  dry. 
The  nostrils  are  drawn  in, 
and  the  nose  thin  and 
pinched,  the  whole  aspect 
being  very  characteristic ; 
the  children  often  look  half 
silly,  and  indeed  may  be 
very  backward  in  their 
studies.  Not  uncommonly 
there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  semi-purulent  discharge  from  the  nose,  or  it  may  be  hawked 
up  from  the  pharynx,  perhaps  mixed  with  blood.  Deafness  also 
results  from  a  spread  of  the  catarrhal  condition  to  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  Eustachian  tubes,  and  both  taste  and  smell  may  be 
interfered  with.  In  bad  cases  which  have  been  allowed  to  persist 
throughout  adolescence  considerable  deformity  of  the  thoracic 
parietes  is  induced,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  child  to  take  a 
really  deep  inspiration,  the  ribs  in  consequence  being  drawn  in. 
The  palate  also  becomes  high  and  arched,  owing  to  the  defective 
intranasal  air  pressure,  and  if  the  patient  grows  up,  the  teeth 
may  project  forwards,  giving  a  curious  rabbit-like  expression  to 
the  face.  The  cervical  glands  are  often  sympathetically  enlarged, 
and  may  be  the  seat  of  tubercular  disease. 

Physical  Examination  consists  in  posterior  rhinoscopy,  by  means 
of  which  the  growths  can  be  seen,  or  in  palpation  of  the  posterior 
nares,  a  process  more  suitable  to  children,  who  rarely  have  suffi- 
cient control  to  permit  of  the  former.  On  passing  the  finger 
behind  the  velum,  the  naso-pharynx  is  found  to  be  occupied  by  a 
soft  mass  of  tissue  which  readily  bleeds,  and  more  or  less  obstructs 
the  openings  of  the  posterior  nares. 

Treatment  consists  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  removal  of 
the  adenoids  by  operation.  If  left  alone,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
these  growths  to  gradually  disappear,  but  during  this  interval  the 
development  of  the  child  may  be  considerably  hindered,  and  hence 
a  cure  by  natural  processes  in  children  should  never  be  relied  on. 
In  young  adults,  however,  attention  to  the  general  health,  com- 
bined with  irrigation  of  the  nose  with  salt  and  water,  and  perhaps 
the  local  application  of  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (5  grains 
to  I  ounce)  to  the  naso-^,jarynx,  may  suffice  to  bring  about  an 
amelinrution  nf  ths  cfjndition. 

Operation. — Much  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  character 
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and  extent  of  the  operation  ;  some  authorities  consider  that  all 
that  is  reciuired  is  to  scrape  the  growths  away  with  the  finger- 
nail, and  undertake  this  proceeding  either  uniler  nitrous  oxide  gas, 
or  even  without  an  ana-sthetic.  Such  a  measure  is,  to  our  minds' 
unsatisfactory,  in  that  the  adenoids  cannot  possil)ly  he  entirely 
removed,  and  recurrence  may  ensue.  As  a  general  rule,  the  child 
should  be  ana'stheti/ed  with  chloroform,  and  if  enlarged  tonsils 
co-exist,  these  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  first  place.  Lowen- 
berg's  forceps,  curved  so  as  to  allow  of  them  being  passed  behind 
the  soft  palate,  are  then  introduced  with  the  right  hand,  whilst 
the  velum  is  protected  by  the  left  index-finger  passed  behind  it. 
The  protuberant  masses  are  grasped  and  torn  off,  special  attention 
being  directed  to  clearing  the  posterior  nares.  The  orifices  of  the 
Eustachian  tubes  are  reatlily  detected,  and  must  not  be  injured. 
Care  must  also  be  taken  not  to  lay  hold  of  the  uvula  by  mistake. 
The  surgeon's  finger-nail  may  be  used  to  complete  the  removal 
of  any  tags  of  tissue  that  remain.  Of  course,  there  is  considerable 
bleeding,  but  this  (juickly  stops  of  itself,  and  as  soon  as  the 
operation  is  over,  the  head  should  be  turned  to  one  side,  or  the 
child  held  face  downwards,  so  as  to  allow  the  blood  to  run  out  of 
the  mouth  and  nose.  The  after-treatment  consists  in  washing  out 
the  nose  and  throat  with  either  .salt  and  water,  or  a  weak  solution 
of  .sanitas ;  the  patient  is  kept  indoors  for  a  few  days,  and  only 
fluid  food  allowed,  (iottstein's  curette  is  preferred  by  many 
rhinologists,  but  we  see  no  advantage  in  it  over  the  forceps 
recommended  above. 

Epistaxis,  or  bleeding  from  the  nose,  may  arise  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  including  traumatism,  directed  either  to  the  mucous 
membranes  or  the  bones,  or  from  the  presence  of  ulceration  or 
tumours.  Some  of  these  local  causes  are  very  evident,  if  only 
they  are  carefully  looked  for  with  a  rhinoscope  and  frontal  mirror. 
One  of  the  conunonest  lesion.s  is  a  small  abrasion  or  ulcer  of  the 
septum,  due  to  detaching  by  the  finger  a  scab  or  dried  crust  of 
mucus  which  causes  irritation  within  the  nostril ;  each  time  the 
nose  is  '  picked  '  in  this  way,  bleeding  recurs.  Another  frecjuent 
source  of  epistaxis  is  the  rupture  of  a  varicose  vein  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  septum  ;  varix  occurs  not  unusually  in  plethoric 
individuals,  and  sneezing  or  blowing  the  nose  violently  may  lead 
to  an  attack.  Foreign  bodies  may  also  cause  it,  or  ulceration  of 
an  angioma  on  the  septum.  It  frequently  occurs  in  young  people 
about  puberty  in  conse(iuence  of  local  disturbance  in  the  vascular 
arrangement  of  the  parts ;  again,  cerebral  congestion  may  induce 
it,  owing  to  the  communication  by  means  of  emissory  veins 
between  the  interior  of  the  skull  and  the  venous  plexuses  in  the 
nose ;  excessive  changes  in  the  atmospheric  pressure,  as  in  moun- 
taineering, may  lead  to  epistaxis,  whilst  in  abnormal  states  of  the 
blooii  it  may  be  associated  with   haemorrhage  elsewhere,  as  in 
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luiinophili.'i,  purpura,  and  scurvy.  One  or  both  nostrils  may  be 
the  seat  of  the  bleeding,  and  it  may  be  so  excessive  as  even  to 
threaten  life.  '      f*— '  -t-^-i  j 

Treatment.— It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  there  is  some  local  cause  of  epistaxis  which  can  be 
found  and  treated  directly— a  fact  which  once  more  empha- 
sizes the  necessity  for  gaining  a  mastery  over  the  use  of  the  rhino- 
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Fig.  249— BELLOcy's  Sound. 


scope.  The  bleeding  is  generally  unilateral,  and  in  nine  out  of 
ten  cases  the  source  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  anterior  nares, 
and  hence  in  many  instances  all  that  is  required  is  to  grasp  the 
nostrils  firmly,  and  thus  allow  the  blood  to  collect  within,  and 
give  it  an  opportunity  of  clotting.  At  the  same  time,  the  patient 
should  sit  up,  and  cold  may  be  applied  to  the  root  of  the  nose,  or 


Fi(i.  250.— Introduction  ok 
Bellocq's  Sound. 


Fig.  251. — Plug  being  inserted  by 

THE    SAME. 


to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  If  on  examination  the  bleeding  point  is 
detected,  whether  it  be  a  varicose  vein  or  an  ulcerated  surface, 
the  haemorrhage  can  almost  at  once  be  stayed  by  applying  a 
pointed  galvano-cautery,  or  by  sealing  the  spot  with  a  swab 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  chromic  acid.  Failing  these  measures, 
the  nostrils  may  need  to  be  plugged,  but  such  a  proceeding  ought 
to  be  seldom  resorted  to  ;  it  is  practically  a  confession  of  want  of 
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skill  m  the  use  of  the  rhinoscope.  It  may  suffice  merely  to  plutr 
the  anterior  nares  by  means  of  long  strips  of  boric  lint,  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  posterior  nares  also  require  plugging.  For  this  purpose 
IJellocq  s  sound  (Fig.  249)  is  usually  employed  in  order  to  pass  a 
thread  round  the  base  of  the  palate,  and  out  of  both  nose  and 
mouth  (Fig.  250);  but  where  it  is  not  obtainable,  a  suitably 
curved  pair  of  laryngeal  forceps  or  a  catheter  may  be  used 
instead.  To  the  lower  end  of  this  thread  a  pledget  of  lint  about 
I i  inches  by  i  inch  in  size  is  attached  (Fig.  251),  and  this  is 
guided  by  the  finger  round  the  soft  palate,  and  drawn  tightly  for- 
wards  into  the  posterior  nares,  whilst  the  two  ends  of  the  thread 
are  tied  together  round  the  upper  lip  to  prevent  it  from  slipping 
1  he  plug  13  retained  for  twelve  hours,  and  then  removed,  and  the 
nasal  fossae  irrigated  with  a  weak  warm  alkaline  antiseptic  lotion 
in  order  to  prevent  sepsis. 

Another  method  of  arresting  epistaxis  is  by  Cooper  Rose's 
inflating  plug ;  it  consists  of  a  piece  of  gum  catheter,  surrounded 
by  a  thin  indiarubber  bag,  which  can  be  inflated  through  the 
hollow  stem.  It  is  oiled  and  passed  well  into  the  nose  from  the 
front ;  the  indiarubber  bag  is  then  inflated  to  the  required  extent 
the  air  being  retained  by  a  stop-cock.  This  generally  acts  most 
ethciently,  and  can  be  both  introduced  and  removed  with  scarcely 
any  pain  to  the  patient. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  MOUTH,  THROAT,  AND 
(ESOPHAGUS. 

Stomatitis,  or   inflammation   of  the   mucous   membrane   of  the 
mouth,  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  especially  in  children. 

I.  Simple  Catarrhal  Stomatitis  results  from  mechanical  irritants, 
such  as  roughened  teeth,  from  irritating  chemicals,  or  from  that 
septic  form  of  inflammation  which  is  so  liable  to  follow  operations 
involving  the  mouth.  It  may  also  arise  in  the  course  of  fevers, 
and  in  conditions  of  debility  such  as  follow  measles  ar  other 
exanthemata  in  children;  or  be  associated  with  disturbances  m 
the  alimentary  canal,  as  by  improper  feeding,  dyspepsia,  etc. 
The  mucous  membrane  becomes  hyperamic  and  swollen,  usually 
in  small  localized  patches,  which  may  gradually  spread  and 
become  confluent,  involving  nearly  the  whole  of  the  oral  mucous 
membrane.  The  exudation  of  mucus  is  increased,  and  becomes 
viscid  and  turbid,  whilst  the  epithelium,  at  first  white  and  sodden, 
is  after  a  while  rubbed  off,  leaving  superficial  erosions  or  distmct 
ulcers,  which  are  very  painful.  The  treatment  consists  in  the 
removal  of  all  sources  of  irritation,  and  the  administration  of 
drugs  which  shall  correct  the  intestinal  derangements.  Chlorate 
of  potash,  possibly  combined  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  is  ex- 
ceedingly useful,  both  locally  and  internally.  In  the  more  severe 
cases  antiseptic  mouth-washes  should  be  employed,  such  as  the 
liquor  soda3  chlorinatae  (i  ounce  to  i  pint  of  water),  sanitas  (i  m 
lo),  boro-glyceride  (i  in  2o)i  etc.  , 

2.  Aphthous  Stomatitis  occurs  in  badly-fed  children,  m  the 
form  of  small  whitish  spots  on  a  hyperaemic  base,  which  run 
together,  and  oroduce  ulceration.  Attention  to  the  general  con- 
dition, and  the  local  application  of  a  little  borax  and  honey,  or  a 
solution  of  boro-glyceride  (i  in  20)  is  all  that  is  needed. 

3.  Thrush  is  a  very  similar  condition,  but  due  to  the  presence 
of  a  parasitic  fungus,  the  Oidium  albicans.  It  occurs  in  patches 
somewhat  resembling  curdled  milk  in  appearance,  and  requires  t>e 
same  treatment.     In  both  these  types  there  is  often  considerable 
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enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  which,  however,  frequently 
subside  without  suppuration  on  removal  of  the  cause. 

4.  Qangrenous  Stomatitis  (or  Oancrum  Oris)  is  much  tlie  same  in 
origm  as  the  preceding,  but  more  acute  in  its  course,  both  from 
the  virulence  of  the  organisms  causing  it,  and  from  the  asthenic 
condition  of  the  patient.  For  description  and  treatment  see 
p.  79. 

5.  Mercurial  Stomatitis  may  arise  during  the  administration  of 
a  course  of  mercury,  or  occasionally  from  a  single  dose,  in  persons 
who  are  extremely  sensitive  to  the  action  of  the  drug.  It  is 
increased  in  its  severity  if  the  mouth  and  teeth  are  kept  in  a  dirty 
state,  or  if  the  patient  smokes  to  excess.  The  gums  are  swollen 
and  tender,  bleed  on  pressure,  and  are  very  painful,  especially 
when  biting,  or  drinking  hot  fluids.  If  the  drug  is  continued,  the 
teeth  becone  loose  and  may  fall  out,  whilst  the  alveoli  may  be 
exposed  and  necrose.  The  tongue  is  sometimes  swollen  and  in- 
flamed ;  salivation  is  also  a  marked  symptom,  and  the  breath 
becomes  very  offensive.  Tyeaiinent.— Either  leave  off  the  mercury, 
or  at  any  rate  reduce  the  dose  considerably,  and  administer  saline 
purgatives.  Chlorate  of  potash,  combined  with  alum,  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  tincture  of  myrrh,  may  be  useful  locally. 

6.  For  Syphilitic  Stomatitis,  see  Chapter  XXXVIII. 

The  buccal  mucous  membrane  is  also  involved  in  the  course  of 
other  diseases,  e.g.,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  erysipelas,  but 
special  descriptions  are  not  needed  here. 

Affections  of  the  Tongue. 

Congenital  Abnormalities  of  the  tongue  are  met  with  in  the  fol- 
lowing forms:  (a)  The  tongue  is  occasionally  entirely  absent. 
(b)  Tongite-tie  is  said  to  be  present  when  the  fraenum  is  shorter 
than  usual,  causing  the  tip  to  be  depressed  and  fixed  in  the  floor 
of  the  mouth  so  that  it  cannot  be  protruded.  Sucking  becomes 
difficult  in  such  cases,  and  when  it  is  allowed  to  persist,  there 
is  often  a  lisp  in  the  speech.  Treatment  is  only  needed  in  the 
severer  forms,  and  consists  in  raising  the  tongue  with  the  index 
and  second  fingers  placed  one  on  either  side,  and  snipping  the 
fraenum,  thus  put  on  the  stretch,  across  its  centre  with  a  pair  of 
blunt-pointed  scissors,  (c)  The  tongue  may  be  adherent  to  the 
floor  of  the  mouth,  being  bound  down  by  folds  of  mucous  membrane 
{Ankyloglossia).  This  may  also  exist  as  an  acquired  condition  due 
to  cicatricial  contraction  after  ulceration.  In  congenital  cases 
the  adhesioris  are  but  slight,  and  the  organ  can  be  readily  freed ; 
in  the  acquired  condition  this  cannot  always  be  accomplished, 
(rf)  The  fraenum  and  tongue  are  occasionally  too  long,  allowing 
of  increased  mobility,  and  even  fatal  results  have  occurred  from 
the  organ  rolling  backwards  and  impeding  respiration,  {e)  The 
tongue  may  be  cleft,  presenting  a  bifid  appearance ;  this  may  be 
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complete  or  partial,  and  is  usually  associated  with  a  congenital 
fissure  through  the  lower  lip  and  mandible.  (/)  Macroglossta  (or 
large  tongue),  although  sometimes  acquired,  is  usually  a  con- 
genital deformity.  The  organ  is  enlarged  in  all  directions,  and 
protrudes  from  the  mouth,  so  that  the  teeth  indent  it,  and  cause 
ulceration  and  considerable  interference  with  the  venous  return. 
It  thus  becomes  purplish  and  dry  from  exposure,  the  mucous 
membrane  looking  almost  like  skin,  although  saliva  dribbles  freely 
from  beneath  it.  The  jaws  are  usually  deformed  from  the  pressure, 
so  that,  even  if  the  tongue  is  reduced  to  its  normal  size  by  treat- 
ment, it  may  be  impossible  to  close  the  mouth.  Pathologically, 
it  is  due  to  diffuse  overgrowth  of  the  connective  tissue,  secondary 
to  lymphatic  obstruction  and  dilatation.  The  treatment  consists 
in  excision  of  a  V-shaped  portion,  suturing  the  raw  surfaces  sub- 
sequently with  catgut. 

Wounds  of  the  tongue  are  often  caused  by  the  teeth,  especially 
(luring  an  epileptic  seizure,  or  in  children  as  a  result  of  falls  with 
the  tongue  out.  There  is  usually  brisk  haemorrhage  for  a  few 
moments,  which  soon  ceases,  though  blood  may  be  extravasated 
into  its  substance,  and  cause  considerable  swelling.  In  simple 
cases  the  wound  should  be  examined  and  purified,  and  the  mouth 
constantly  cleansed  with  mild  antiseptic  lotions ;  a  few  points  of 
suture  may  also  be  inserted  if  necessary,  but  the  wound  must  not 
be  entirely  closed,  or  tension  from  sepsis  may  result.  When 
smart  arterial  bleeding  is  present,  the  mouth  must  be  opened,  the 
tongue  pulled  forwards,  and  the  wounded  vessel  sought  for  and 
tied.  Failing  this,  the  lingual  may  be  tied  in  the  neck,  or  even 
the  external  carotid. 

Poisoned  wounds  of  the  tongue  from  the  sting  of  a  wasp  or  bee 
cause  rapid ,  swelling,  which  may  extend  backwards,  Icuding  to 
cedema  glottidis,  and  possibly  fatal  suffocation  unless  relieved  by 
opening  the  windpipe. 

Acute  Superficial  Olossitis  occurs  as  part  of  a  general  stoma- 
titis, and  needs  no  special  notice. 

Acute  ParenchymatouB  Glossitis,  or  acute  inflammation  of  the 
tongue,  may  arise  from  penetrating,  and  of  necessity  septic 
wounds,  or  from  the  bites  or  stings  of  insects,  or  may  be  associated 
with  acute  stomatitis  in  the  course  of  fevers,  but  is  most  commonly 
due  to  the  injudicious  administration  of  mercury.  The  condition 
may  be  limited  to  one  half  of  the  organ,  but  when  arising  from 
general  causes  is  bilateral.  The  tongue  becomes  painful,  and 
swells  up  rapidly  so  as  to  fill  the  mouth,  and  even  protrude 
beyond  the  teeth,  the  pressure  of  which  leads  to  superficial 
ulceration.  The  salivary  glands  are  enlarged  and  painful,  and 
salivation  is  a  marked  feature  in  the  case.  Speech,  swallowing, 
and  even  respiration  are  much  interfered  with,  and  there  may  be 
considerable  febrile  disturbance.  The  case,  if  treated  with  care, 
usually  ends  in  resolution ;  but  diffuse  or  localized  suppuration 
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may  ensue,  as  well  as  tlie  most  iir{,'ent  dyspncra,  arising  either 
from  (Ji'dema  glottidis  or  from  the  pressure  of  the  enlarged  organ. 
Treatment  consists  in  stopping  the  mercury,  or  removing  jiny 
evident  cause,  and  the  administration  of  saline  purgatives  willi 
chlorate  of  potasii.  Leeches  may  he  applied  beneath  the  angles 
of  the  jaw,  but  in  bad  cases  a  free  incision  into  the  dorsum  should 
be  made  on  either  side  of  the  median  line  to  give  exit  to  the  effustui 
fluids  and  blood.  The  most  rapid  relief  to  the  symptoms  may  be 
thereby  obtained,  although  the  organ  may  remain  enlarged  for 
some  time.  If  asphyxia  is  threatening,  high  tracheotomy  or 
laryngotomy  may  be  refjuired. 

Abscess  of  the  tongue  may  result  from  the  acute  process 
described  above,  but  is  more  usually  of  a  chronic  nature,  and 
situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  organ.  It  is  usually  due  to 
the  admission  of  micro-organisms  through  some  superficial  lesion 
which  has  quickly  healed.  It  presents  a  tense  swelling,  tluctua 
tion  m  vvhich  may  be  masked  by  the  amount  of  inflammatory 
thickening  which  surrounds  it.  A  free  incision  both  settles  tlu; 
diagnosis,  and  cures  the  case. 

Ohronic  Superficial  Qlossitis  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  and 
important  disease,  which  may  be  associated  with  a  similar  condi- 
tion of  the  mucous  mend)rane  lining  the  interior  of  the  cheeks 
and  lips.  It  is  most  commonly  due  to  syphilis,  occurring  as  a 
tertiary  phenomenon,  but  may  arise  from  excessive  smoking, 
ragged  and  rough  teeth,  or  spirit  -  drinking,  chronic  dyspepsia 
perhaps  of  a  gouty  nature  being  also  present  in  many  cases.  It 
is  very  liable  to  be  followed  by  epithelioma,  Barker  stating  that 
out  of  no  cases  he  carefully  investigated  cancer  occurred  in  43. 

For  purposes  of  description  it  is  useful  to  divide  the  disease 
into  the  following  five  stages,  although  it  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  they  are  merely  artificial,  and  several  of  them  may 
be  present  in  different  parts  of  the  same  tongue,  (i.)  The 
papilla?  become  enlarged  and  swollen,  leading  to  the  appear- 
ance of  red  hypera-mic  patches,  which  cannot  be  recognised 
for  certain  unless  the  tongue  is  thoroughly  dried  with  a  hand- 
kerchief, towel,  or  piece  of  clean  blotting-paper,  which  must 
not  be  carelessly  dabbed  over  the  organ,  but  should  be  firmly 
pressed  down  upon  it  so  as  to  absorb  all  the  moisture,  (ii.)  Over- 
growth of  epithehum  over  the  papilla^  follows,  and  as  it  increases 
in  thickness,  it  becomes  opaque  and  horny,  so  that  the  red 
patches  are  replaced  by  white  ones,  leading  to  the  appearance 
which  has  been  designated  Leucoplakia.  Sometimes  the  papilla' 
become  much  enlarged,  and  stand  out  definitely  and  separately 
from  the  organ  ;  or  the  whole  surface  may  be  covered  with  dense 
white  patches.  To  these  conditions  the  term  Ichthyosis  has  been 
applied,  (iii.)  Later  on  the  excess  of  epithelium  is  shed,  leaving 
red  smooth  patches  in  which  the  papilla;  are  atrophied,  or  have 
entirely  disappeared.     If  this  occurs  over  the  greater  part  of  th(! 
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()r|,'an,  tin;  frlazed  red  tonf^tie  so  characteristic  of  tertiary  syphilis 
may  be  produced.  If,  however,  this  process  only  occurs  in  smaller 
areas  intermixed  with  portions  covered  with  white  epithelium,  a 
patchy  appearance  of  the  tonjjue  results,  wronj^ly  termed  Psoriasis 
liti^iitr.  (iv.)  At  varying  periods  of  the  disease,  sometimes  earlier, 
sometimes  later,  the  orj^an  becomes  ulcerated,  cracked,  or  fissured 
in  a  somewhat  characteristic  manner.  A  median  fissure  is  usually 
s(rn  runninf(  down  tlie  middle,  and  from  this  cracks  extend 
transversely,  dividin^j  the  surface  into  rectangular  compartments. 
(v.)  Still  later,  epithelioma  may  develop,  and  usually  in  connec- 
tion with  one  of  the  fissures,  or  of  the  cicatrices  arising  therefrom. 
It  is  often  somewhat  slow  in  its  progress,  owing  to  the  amount 
of  sclerosis  induced  by  the  preceding  inflammation. 

All  these  stages  of  the  disease  are  accompanied  with  much 
discomfort,  the  tongue  being  so  tender  that  the  patient  cannot 
drink  hot  fluids,  or  take  condiments  or  stimulants  without  pain. 
The  speech,  too,  may  be  interfered  with,  becoming  thick  and 
indistinct.  The  course  of  the  case  may  vary  considerably,  and 
if  cancer  is  not  produced,  the  affection  usually  settles  down  after 
a  lime,  and  causes  the  patient  but  little  discomfort  as  long  as  he 
conforms  to  the  restrictions  as  to  diet,  etc.,  which  are  essential. 

The  treatment  of  the  case  is  usually  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 
All  sources  of  irritation  must  be  excluf'ed  from  the  mouth  as  a 
fust  precaution.  Thus,  smoking  or  chewing  tol)acco  must  be 
rigidly  prohibited.  Spirit -drinking  and  all  acid  wines  which 
cause  pain  should  be  forbidden,  dilute  whisky  and  water  being 
perhaps  the  best  stimulant.  TTie  teeth  must  be  kept  well  brushed 
night  and  morning,  and  all  stumps  and  rough  excrescences 
removed.  All  condiments,  such  as  mustard,  spices,  curry,  and 
cheese,  should  be  excluded  from  the  dietary,  and  only  simple 
unirritating  ingesta  allowed.  The  mouth  should  be  washed  out 
frequently  with  an  alkaline  wash,  e.y;.,  bicarbonate  of  soda 
(20  grains  to  i  ounce),  or  borax  (10  grains  to  i  ounce),  especially 
after  meals,  so  as  to  exclude  all  risk  of  acid  fermentation  in  the 
debris  of  food.  Irritating  local  applications,  such  as  concentrated 
lactic  acid,  or  dilute  chromic  acid,  probably  aggravate  the  disease. 
A  'iolution  of  perchloride  of  mercury  (2  grains  to  i  ounce)  may 
be  painted  on  twice  daily  when  the  organ  is  cracked  or  ulcerated, 
and  in  the  latter  case  powdered  calomel  dusted  on  once  a  day 
may  be  beneficial. 

General  antisyphilitic  remedies  may  be  employed  where  neces- 
sary ;  the  digestion  must  be  attended  to,  and  if  ichthyosis  is 
present  arsenic  may  be  administered. 

On  the  appearance  of  definite  epithelioma  suitable  operative 
measures  must  be  instituted. 

Ulceration  of  the  tongue  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes,  and 
occurs  in  many  different  forms.  Thus,  irritable  ulcers  arise  from 
rough  and  carious  teeth.   Dyspeptic  ulcers  are  associated  with  gastric 
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disturbances  ;  they  are  usually  located  on  the  middle  of  the  dorsum, 
and  are  often  very  painful.  It  is  sufficient  to  touch  them  with  lunar 
caustic  after  dealing  with  the  cause.  Tuberculay  ulcers  are  not  com- 
mon, but  are  practically  always  secondary  to  pulmonary  phthisis, 
the  organ  being  infected  by  the  sputum.  They  commence  in 
the  form  of  a  submucous  abscess,  which  bursts  and  leaves  a 
small  painful  sore,  rarely  situated  on  the  dorsum,  but  chiefly  at 
the  sides  or  near  the  tip.  Secondary  abscesses  form  around  and 
coalesce  with  the  original  ulcer.  Treatment  is  chiefly  called  for  on 
account  of  the  pain  and  discomfort  caused  by  them ;  it  consists 
in  scraping  the  sores  thoroughly  after  cocaine  has  been  applied, 
touching  the  base  with  pure  carbolic  acid,  and  dressing  with  iodo- 
form. Applications  of  cocaine  may  also  be  made  before  meals, 
as  a  palliative  measure  where  radical  treatment  is  not  undertaken. 
Syphilitic  and  cancerous  ulcerations  are  described  below. 

SypUlitic  Disease  of  the  tongue  occurs  in  a  variety  of  different 
forms.  A  primary  syphilitic  sore  presents  a  characteristic  indolent 
and  inactive  surface  with  subjacent  infiltration,  and  is  associated 
with  much  chronic  enlargement  of  the  submental  lymphatic 
glands,  which,  however,  do  not  tend  to  suppurate.  In  the 
secondary  stages  mucous  tubercles,  fissures,  and  ulcers,  may  form, 
and  usually  on  the  sides  or  near  the  tip.  Occasionally  one  meets 
with  a  broad  wart-like  condyloma  on  the  dorsum,  which  may  he 
associated  with  longitudinal  fissures ;  it  is  sometimes  termed 
'  Hutchinson's  wart.'  In  the  tertiary  period  chronic  superficial 
glossitis,  described  above,  may  develop,  as  also  diffuse  infiltration 
of  the  organ  or  gummata. 

Gumma  of  the  tongue  is  not  uncommon,  occurring  usually  in 
patients  under  forty  years  of  age,  as  a  late  tertiary  phenomenon. 
It  starts  as  a  localized  submucous  or  intramuscular  infiltration 
near  the  median  line,  and  generally  towards  the  middle  or  pos- 
terior part.  The  swelling  is  at  first  hard  and  firm,  but  later  on 
becomes  soft  and  fluctuating,  and  in  time  the  overlying  mucous 
membrane,  which  was  unaffected,  yields,  and  gives  exit  to  the 
characteristic  contents.  The  ulcer  thus  produced  is  oval  or 
round  in  shape,  and  deeply  excavated,  the  base  perhaps  present- 
ing a  '  wet  washleather '  looking  slough.  There  is  but  little  in- 
duration either  of  the  base  or  edges,  and  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic features  is  the  fact  that  neither  the  floor  of  the  mouth 
nor  base  of  the  tongue  is  involved,  so  that  the  organ  can  be  freely 
protruded,  whilst  deglutition  and  articulation  are  scarcely  interfered 
with.  The  patient  complains  of  little  pain,  and  the  submaxillary 
glands  are  only  affected  either  as  part  of  a  general  enlargement 
throughout  the  body,  or  from  the  local  irritation.  The  progress 
is  slow,  and  the  effect  of  antisyphilitic  treatment  very  decided, 
the  ulcer  healing  readily,  but  leaving  a  localized  area  of  sclerosis 


or  a  deep  cicatrix,  from  which  later  nn  malign.ant 
originate. 
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The  treatment  merely  consists  in  the  administration  of  iodide  of 
potassium  with  or  without  mercury,  whilst  the  mouth  is  kept 
clfun  with  a  simple  mouth-wash. 

Innocent  Tumours  are  not  commonly  met  with  in  the  tongue, 
papilloinata,  cysts,  and  na'vi  being  the  chief  varieties,  and  only 
requiring  the  usual  treatment. 

Dermoid  Oygts  also  form  within  or  under  the  tongue,  originating 
usually  in  connection  with  the  thyro-glossal  duct  (p.  749). 

Cancer  of  the  Tongue  occurs  as  a  Sfjuamous  epithelioma,  and 
IS  i)oth  a  frecjuent  and  a  very  fatal  variety  of  this  disease.     It  is 
usually  met  with  in  men,  and  may  arise  as  a  result  of  the  irrita- 
tion caused  by  excessive  smoking,  especially  of  cigars,  cigarettes 
or  foul  pipes.  ' 

Its  mode  of  onset  varies  somewhat  according  to  the  situation  : 
(a)  It  arises  most  commonly  as  an  ulcer  at  the  margin  of  the 
organ,  towards  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  posterior  thirds, 
and  IS  then  probably  due  to  the  irritation  caused  by  ragged  and 
uregular  bicuspid  or  molar  teeth;  (/;)  it  may  start  in  a  crack 
fissure,  or  cicatrix  on  the  dorsum,  as  a  result  of  chronic  superficial 
glossitis,  or  of  a  preceding  gumma  ;  (c)  it  may  commence  as  a 
wart-hke  growth,  the  base  of  which  becomes  infiltrated,  the 
tuimmr  invading  the  muscular  substance,  and  spreading  to  the 
root  of  the  tongue  ;  (d)  it  may  originate  as  a  submucous  infiltra- 
tion, starting  as  an  ingrowth  from  the  mucous  membrane,  with- 
out much  external  manifestation  of  its  presence ;  (e)  it  may  first 
l)e  noticed  as  an  irregular  ulcer  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  ;  or  (/)  it 
may  spread  into  the  tongue  from  surrounding  parts,  such  as  the 
tonsils. 

In  whatever  way  it  commences,  the  same  features  are  soon 
manifested,  viz.,  a  new  growth  is  noticed,  hard  in  consistence, 
mdehnite  in  its  extent,  which  may  or  may  not  be  painful  from' 
the  first,  and  which  ulcerates  superficially,  exposing  a  more  or 
ess  cratenform  cavity,  with  a  gray,  sloughy,  foul  surface,  readily 
bleeding  when  touched,  and  discharging  a  foul  secretion,  which 
causes  extreme  foetor  of  the  breath.  The  ulcer  is  surrounded  by 
an  indurated  mass,  which  gradually  shelves  off  into  the  neigh- 
bouring healthy  structures,  or  may  be  abruptly  limited.  Profuse 
sahvation  is  produced  by  the  irritation  of  the  branches  of  the 
third  division  of  the  trigeminal,  and  all  the  movements  of  the 
tongue  are  painful  and  limited  on  account  of  the  infiltration  of 
the  base,  so  that  both  swallowing  and  speech  are  difficult,  the 
patient  allowing  the  saliva  to  dribble  out  of  his  mouth.  The  pain 
IS  often  very  excessive,  and  usually  extends  along  many  of  the 
branches  of  the  fifth  nerve,  especially  to  the  ear,  so  that  sleep 
becomes  impossible,  and  the  patient's  condition  steadily  and 
rapidly  deteriorates.  The  glands  under  the  chin  and  at  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  early  become  involved  in  the  disease,  which 
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ultimately  attacks  the  glandulie  concatenata?.  These  secondary 
j^rowths  are  very  frequently  cystic  in  character,  from  the  degenera- 
tion of  the  masses  of  epithelium  formed  within  them  ;  after  a  tiiiie 
they  approach  the  surface  and  burst,  leaving  ragged  malignant 
ulcers  in  the  neck.  The  lower  jaw,  moreover,  is  often  invaded 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease. 

The  occurrence  of  the  typical  cachexia  is  determined  not  only 
by  the  pain  and  consequent  sleeplessness,  but  also  by  the  inability 
to  take  sufficient  nourishment,  the  absorption  of  products  of 
putrefaction  with  the  saliva  sw^allowed,  the  excessive  salivation, 
the  occasional  haemorrhages,  and  the  extent  of  the  secondary 
growths.  The  patient  rarely  lasts,  apart  from  treatment,  for  more 
than  twelve  months  after  the  disease  has  been  first  noticed. 

Diagnosis. — When  a  case  is  met  with  where  the  ulcer  is  situated 
at  the  side  or  base  of  the  tongue  in  a  patient  over  forty-five  years 
of  age,  with  the  typical  enlargement  of  the  glands,  profuse  saliva- 
tion, and  impaired  movements,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  tlie 
diagnosis.  But  when  it  is  seen  in  the  early  stage,  as  an  infiltration 
of  a  syphilitic  fissure  or  cicatrix,  or  as  a  small  wart,  it  may  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  determine  whether  or  not  malignant  disease 
is  present.  The  early  enlargement  of  the  glands,  the  amount  of 
pain,  the  fixity  of  the  organ,  and  the  infiltration  of  the  base  of  the 
ulcer,  are  important  guiding  marks  ;  but  in  doubtful  cases  a  small 
portion  of  the  growth  should  be  excised  under  cocaine,  and  sub- 
jected to  careful  microscopic  examination,  and  thus  its  nature 
ascertained.  Moreover,  the  administration  of  steadily  increasing 
doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  will  generally  bring  about  rapid 
improvement  in  a  syphilitic  case,  but  will  do  no  good  to  an  epithe- 
lioma, except  perhaps  temporarily  when  the  two  diseases  co-exist. 
Treatment. — The  only  hope  of  curing  the  patient  lies  in  thorough 
and  early  removal  of  the  growth,  which,  it  must  be  remembered, 
has  probably  extended  much  further  than  one  expects.  Hence, 
no  half-measures  should  be  adopted,  but  complete  operations, 
including  also  the  lymphatic  area,  are  advisable. 

Ligature  of  the  lingual  artery  and  division  of  the  gustatory 
nerve  have  been  performed  in  cases  where  the  disease  had  pro- 
gressed too  far  to  attempt  radical  treatment,  with  the  double  object 
of  starving  the  growth  and  removing  the  pain  ;  such,  however,  are 
of  little  value.  Dusting  the  surface  of  the  tumour  with  pyoktanin 
will  perhaps  give  the  most  relief  to  the  unfortunate  patient. 

Many  operations  for  removal  of  the  tongue  have  been  suggested 
and  practised  from  time  to  time,  the  majority  of  which  have,  liow- 
ever,"  fallen  into  disuse,  and  will  not  even  be  noticed  here.  We 
shall  merely  indicate  the  chief  plans  of  treatment  adopted  at  the 
present  day.  For  practical  purposes,  the  cases  may  be  divided 
into  two  groups — those  in  which  the  disease  is  limited  to  one 
portion  of  the  tongue,  and  the  nmscular  tissue  is  not  apparently 
invaded  ;  and  those  in  which  glands  or  other  structures  are  also 
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obviously  involved,  or  the  tongue  itself  is  widely  infiltrated.  In 
tlie  first  class  of  cases  an  intrabuccal  operation  will  often  suffice, 
combined  vith  separate  removal  of  the  glands;  in  the  second, 
more  extensive  extrabuccal  procedures  are  required. 

The  Intrabuccal  Method  now  adopted  for  partial  removal  of  the 
orf^an  is  that  known  as  Whitehead's  Operation.  The  lingual  artery 
should  always  be  previously  secured  in  the  neck  (p.  278),  thus 
fri\ing  the  surgeon  an  opportunity  of  removing  the  submaxillary 
•(land  with  its  associated  lymphatics,  which  are  so  often  affected. 
The  mouth  is  then  well  opened  with  an  efficient  gag,  and  the 
chloroform  is  now  administered  by  means  of  Junker's  apparatus. 
A  sood  assistant  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  blood  entering 
the  larynx,  small  pieces  of  sponge  held  in  a  smooth-nosed,  long- 
handled  forceps  being  used  to  clear  the  pharynx.  A  coarse  silk 
thread  is  passed  through  each  half  of  the  tongue  to  draw  it 
forwards  and  steady  it,  and  if  portions  of  both  sides  are  to  be  re- 
moved, a  silver  wire  or  silk  thread  should  in  addition  be  passed 
through  the  base  not  far  from  the  epiglottis  so  as  to  command  the 
stump.  The  essential  feature  of  the  operation  is  to  carefully  snip 
through  the  organ  little  by  little  by  means  of  long-handled, 
straight,  blunt-pointed  scissors,  picking  up  all  the  vessels  as  they 
;ire  di\ided,  and  by  this  means  the  loss  of  blood  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  modus  operandi  for  partial  removal  of  one  half  is 
ay  follows:  The  tongue,  being  drawn  out  of  the  mouth  by  the 
iwo  anterior  loops  of  silk,  is  caref-dly  divided  down  the  middle 
Hne  into  two  segments,  which  are  readily  freed  from  one  another 
by  tlie  finger,  the  scissors  merely  dividing  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  base  of  the  organ  is  freed  by  cutting  through  the  line  of 
attachment  of  the  mucous  membrane  to  the  alveolus,  and  then 
along  the  middle  line  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  to  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  so  that  the  sublingual  sali\-ary  gland  can  be  also  taken 
away — a  most  necessary  step.  The  mucous  lining  of  the  dorsum 
is  now  divided  transversely  behind  the  growth,  and  the  muscular 
structure  of  the  organ  slowly  snipped  through  with  scissors,  and 
during  the  process,  by  the  aid  of  the  finger  or  a  director,  the 
vessels  and  nerves  can  be  seen  and  recognised  before  their  division. 
Removal  of  the  diseased  half  with  the  gland  is  thus  easily  accom- 
plished by  making  the  incisions  meet,  and  dividing  the  intervening 
tissues. 

If  tlie  tip  is  alone  involved,  it  can  be  removed  by  a  V-shaped 
incision,  made  after  fixing  the  tongue  with  a  deep  suture.  The 
small  ranine  artery  will  spurt  on  each  side,  but  is  easily  secured, 
and  the  gap  closed  by  catgut  sutures. 

If  the  iidwle  tongue  is  to  be  excised,  or  even  when  one  side  alone 
needs  removal  as  far  back  as  the  epiglottis  or  hyoid  bone,  special 
precautions  have  to  be  taken  in  order  to  diminish  the  risk  of 
asphyxia  from  falling  back  of  the  stump  of  the  organ  after  the 
operation.    Thus,  a  thick  silver  wire  can  be  passed  deeply  through 
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the  epiglottis,  by  means  of  which  it  is  drawn  forwards,  and  the  wire 
is  then  fixed  to  the  upper  lip  by  a  strip  of  gauze  and  collodion. 
The  objection  to  this  plan  is  the  patent  condition  of  the  glottis, 
into  which  septic  exudations  from  the  mouth  are  likely  to  run, 
probably  inducing  septic  pneumonia.  A  much  better  method  is 
that  which  has  been  introduced  and  largely  adopted  of  late,  viz., 
of  performing  a  prelimimvy  tracheotomy  in  order  to  allow  the 
pharynx  to  be  plugged.  A  Hahn's  trachea-tube  {i.e.,  a  large  one 
surrounded  with  compressed  sponge  infiltrated  with  iodoform, 
which  will  expand  and  absolutely  shut  off  the  lower  respiratory 
tract  from  the  mouth)  is  inserted,  or  a  Trendelenburg's  air- 
tampon  ;  or  an  ordinary  tube  may  be  employed  if  the  pharynx  is 
well  packed  with  a  sponge  so  as  to  prevent  blood  trickling  down- 
wards ;  the  anaesthetic  can  then  be  administered  through  the  tube. 
The  advantages  of  this  method  of  treatment  are  threefold  :  [a)  The 
patient  can  be  readily  kept  in  a  condition  of  complete  auctsthesia 
without  hindrance  to  the  surgeon,  so  that  the  operation  is  more 
quickly  finished,  the  shock  is  less,  and  the  removal  of  the 
disease  can  be  more  thoroughly  accomplished  ;  {h)  the  patient 
runs  no  danger  of  asphyxia  diu-ing  the  operation  by  blood  trickling 
into  the  lungs,  or  by  fragments  of  tissue  or  sponge  getting  loose  in 
the  mouth  and  being  inhaled,  whilst  later  on  there  is  no  risk  from 
falling  back  of  the  root  of  the  tongue  ;  and  {c)  the  chances  of 
septic  pneumonia  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Of  course,  opening 
the  trachea  is  not  entirely  devoid  of  danger,  and  therefore  tliis 
plan  should  not  be  adopted,  except  where  extensive  dissections 
are  called  for,  and  then  may  be  undertaken  with  advantage  a  few 
days  previously.  At  the  time  of  operation  the  pharynx  is  firmly 
packed  with  a  sponge. 

Where  the  jaw,  floor  of  the  mouth,  or  glands  in  the  neck  are 
much  implicated,  or  the  tongue  substance  itself  infiltrated,  an 
Extrabuccal  Operation  is  necessary ;  and  of  the  many  plans  that 
have  been  recommended,  we  consider  Koche/s  Operation,  or  some 
modification  of  it,  by  far  the  best.  The  incision  (Fig.  240),  com- 
mencing close  to  the  lobule  of  the  ear,  runs  down  along  the  anterior 
border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  to  the  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone, 
and  thence  forwards  nearly  to  the  middle  line,  and  upwards  to 
the  symphysis.  This  flap  of  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  is  dis- 
sected up,  and  stitched  to  the  cheek  out  of  harm's  way.  If  part 
of  the  jaw  also  needs  removal,  the  incision  may  have  to  extend 
through  the  lower  lip,  and  the  flap  is  then  turned  outwards  and 
backwards  so  as  to  expose  the  bone.  Enlarged  glands  are  now 
sought  for  and  removed,  as  well  as  the  submaxillary  salivary  gland, 
the  lingual  and  facial  arteries  being  tied  close  to  the  carotid.  Any 
diseased  portion  of  the  jaw  is  isolated  by  saw-cuts  in  front  and 
behind  it,  and  may  be  removed  at  once  if  desirable,  or  left 
in  iiiii  and  taken  away  with  the.  disease;  but  as  already  men- 
tioned, it  is  always  as  well  to  leave  a  bridge  of  bone  to  mamtam 
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the  continuity  of  the  mandible,  if  it  is  free  from  disease.  Where 
only  half  the  tongue  is  to  be  removed,  it  is  now  split  down  the 
middle  line  with  scissors,  and  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  floor 
and  side  of  the  mouth  divided  so  as  to  leave  that  side  of  the  tongue 
attached  merely  by  the  muscular  structures,  which  are  snipped 
through  with  scissors,  any  bleeding  points  being  secured  as 
divided.  If  the  whole  organ  is  to  be  removed,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  divide  it  in  the  middle  line.  If  the  jaw  is  healthy,  the  reflection 
of  mucous  membrane  is  incised  close  to  the  alveolus,  so  that,  by 
detaching  the  mylo-hyoid  from  the  bone,  a  communication  is 
made  lietween  the  outside  wound  and  the  mouth,  and  the  tongue 
is  then  drawn  through  this  lateral  opening,  and  removed  close  to 
the  epiglottis  behind,  and  close  to  the  hyoid  bone  below,  the  whole 
floor  of  the  mouth  being  in  this  way  effectually  dealt  with. 

The  raw  surface  is  painted  with  Whitehead's  varnish  (which 
practically  consists  of  Friar's  balsam,  but  with  the  rectified  spirit 
replaced  by  a  saturated  solution  of  iodoform  in  ether),  and,  where 
tracheotomy  has  been  performed,  the  mouth  is  plugged  with  aseptic 
ffauze,  a  stomach-tube  having  previously  been  passed  for  feeding 
purposes,  and  brought  out  either  through  the  mouth  or  wound. 

The  external  incision  is  closed  by  a  continuous  suture,  a  large 
drain-tube  being  inserted  at  the  lowest  point  for  a  few  days.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  keep  the  base  of  the  tongue  forwards,  and,  in 
fact,  it  is  better  that  it  should  fall  back  so  as  to  close  the  opening 
of  the  glottis,  and  so  prevent  septic  saliva  from  entering  the  air- 
passages  ;  it  will  be  subsequently  drawn  forwards  again  by  the 
process  of  cicatrization  of  the  wound  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 
The  plug  of  gauze  may  be  removed  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
replaced  or  not  at  the  discretion  of  the  surgeon.  The  mouth 
must  be  freely  and  frequently  washed  out  with  some  unirritating 
antiseptic  lotion,  e.g.,  sanitas  (i  in  10),  boroglyceride  (i  in  20), 
lioric  acid  (10  grains  to  i  ounce),  or  a  weak  solution  of  Condy's 
fluid.  As  a  rule,  if  all  goes  well,  a  smaller  size  of  Hahn's  trache- 
otomy-tube is  inserted  on  the  second  day,  an  ordinary  tube  on 
the  fifth  or  sixth,  and  even  this  is  removed  in  seven  to  ten  days. 
The  patient  is  able  to  feed  himself  from  a  feeder  with  a  long  tube 
passed  into  the  pharynx  in  five  or  six  days.  Where  no  tracheotomy 
has  been  performed,  the  greatest  care  and  watchfulness  will  be  re- 
quired to  prevent  the  stump  of  the  tongue  falling  back  and  produc- 
ing asphyxia ;  the  mouth  and  pharynx  must  be  constantly  cleansed, 
to  diminish  as  far  as  possible  the  risk  of  septic  pneumonia. 

This  operation  is  certainly  the  most  successful  of  any  for  exten- 
sive disease,  and  the  immediate  results  are  very  satisfactory ;  but 
necessarily  where  the  disease  is  so  extensive  as  to  call  for  such  a 
severe  procedure  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  cases  will  recur. 

The  great  danger  of  the  operation — septic  pneumonia — is  best 
combated  by  carefully  cleansing  the  mouth  and  teeth  previously 
with  antiseptics,    by   a   preliminary   tracheotomy,   and   etficient 
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plugging  of  the  pharynx.  Secondary  haemorrhage  will  occa- 
sionally be  met  with,  but  probably  only  in  cases  where  the  patient 
is  very  exhausted  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  and  where  the 
mouth  is  not  kept  well  washed  out  subsequently ;  it  should  be 
arrested  by  the  actual  cautery,  or  perchloride  of  iron,  or  the  vessel 
may  be  tied  in  the  neck  if  such  has  not  already  been  undertaken. 
Antistreptococcic  serum  may  also  be  utilized  as  a  preliminary 
measure  in  order  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  septic  troubles ; 
three  or  four  injections  of  10  c.c.  each  are  made  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  operation,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  afterwards.  The 
results  obtained  in  this  way  have  been  most  satisfactory. 

Kocher's  lines  of  incision  may  be  modified  according  to  circum- 
stances, provided  that  the  essential  principles  are  kept  in  view, 
viz.,  the  complete  removal  of  the  primary  disease  and  of  the 
infected  glands,  and  the  provision  of  effective  drainage. 

The  removal  of  a  part,  or  even  the  whole,  of  the  tongue  is  not 
such  a  mutilation  physiologically  as  one  might  expect  at  first. 
Deglutition  is  interfered  with  for  a  time,  but  the  power  is  soon 
regained,  and  even  articulation  may  be  in  great  measure  restored. 

Affections  of  the  Floor  of  the  Mouth. 

Sublingual  Abscess  occurs  as  an  acute  condition,  arising  from 
septic  infection  of  the  submucous  tissue,  or  of  a  follicle  of 
sublingual  or  of  a  submucous  gland,  such  as  might  arise  from 
a  puncture  by  a  fishbone.  The  inflammation  which  follows  may 
either  be  localized  or  diffuse,  but  in  both  the  case  runs  an  acute 
course,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  puffy  swelling  beneath  the 
tongue,  which,  if  not  opened  early,  may  lead  to  an  extension 
downwards  of  the  mischief  into  the  submental  region.  The 
tongue  becomes  swollen  and  turgid  from  pressure  upon  the  veins, 
whilst  oedematous  laryngitis  may  also  be  induced.  Considerable 
constitutional  disturbance  generally  accompanies  this  process.  A 
median  incision  through  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  insertion 
and  opening  of  a  pair  of  dressing  forceps,  is  the  safest  and  best 
method  of  treatment,  the  cavity  being  subsequently  washed  out 
and  drained.  The  more  diffuse  form  of  sublingual  abscess  is 
usually  associated  with  submaxillary  cellulitis  (p.  96). 

Salivary  Calculus  generally  arises  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
maxillary or  sublingual  glands.     For  symptoms,  etc.,  see  p.  712. 

Cystic  Swellings  are  not  uncommon  about  the  floor  of  the 
mouth,  and  amongst  them  the  following  may  be  described : 

(a)  Mucous  Cysts  occur  as  a  result  of  the  distension  of  mucous 
glands ;  these  form  small  translucent  swellings,  elastic  and 
fluctuating.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  open  them,  and  remove  the 
anterior  wall. 

(b)  A  Ranula  is  a  very  similar  condition,  but  larger,  containing 
a  glairy  mucoid  fluid,  and  due  to  obstruction  and  distension  of 
one  of  the  sublingual  ducts  (or  ducts  of  Rivini).     A  similar  con- 
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dition  has  been  caused  in  rare  cases  by  obstruction  of  Wharton's 
duct,  but  this  has  generally  been  found  to  run  along  the  outer 
surface  of  the  cyst.  The  tumour  may  be  as  large  as  a  walnut 
or  pigeon's  egg,  and  may  displace  the  tongue  forwards.  The 
treatment  consists  in  removing  a  good-sized  piece  of  the  wall  so 
that  the  cavity  may  be  obliterated  by  a  process  of  granulation. 

(c)  Dermoid  Cysts  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  fioor  of  the 
mouth,  occupying  the  middle  line,  and  tending  to  oroject  also 
into  the  neck  beneath  the  chin.  They  are  supposed  to  be  due  to 
non-obliteration  of  the  upper  end  of  the  embyronic  thyro-glossal 
canal  (for  a  description  of  which,  see  p.  749).  The  contents  are 
of  the  usual  sebaceous  type.  Such  tumours  should  never  be  dealt 
with  from  the  mouth,  as  they  extend  deeply,  and  need  to  be  care- 
fully dissected  out.  A  free  opening  must  be  made  under  the  chin 
in  the  middle  line,  and,  if  feasible,  the  whole  cyst  removed  un- 
opened. If  it  gives  way,  the  entire  wall  must  be  dealt  with,  or 
recurrence  will  certainly  ensue. 

Affections  of  the  Salivary  Qlands. 
Inflammation  of  the  Parotid  Gland  is  met  with  in  several  different 
forms. 

1.  Epidemic  Parotitis  (Mumps)  is  an  acute  specific  disease, 
usually  seen  in  children,  highly  infectious  in  character,  and 
generally  epidemic.  The  period  of  incubation  is  about  three 
weeks,  and  the  atta^ic  itself  is  evidenced  by  a  slight  febrile  dis- 
turbance, associated  with  swelling  of  one  or  both  parotid  glands  ; 
one  gland  is  attacked  first,  becoming  enlarged  and  tender, 
the  swelling  beginning  to  diminish  about  the  fourth  day,  when 
the  other  side  is  similarly  affected.  Mastication  becomes  difficult, 
owing  to  the  tension  of  the  parts.  The  swelling  extends  below 
and  in  front  of  the  ear,  and  the  socia  parotidis  can  be  distinctly 
felt  lying  over  the  masseter  ;  the  submaxillary,  sublingual,  and 
neighbouring  lymphatic  glands  are  also  sometimes  enlarged. 
Suppuration  is  rarely  met  with,  but  in  adults  metastatic  inflam- 
mation of  the  testes,  mammae,  or  ovaries  is  not  uncommon. 
Usually  this  complication  is  unilateral,  and  thus,  although 
atrophy  of  the  testis  commonly  follows  orchitis,  sterility  is  not 
produced.  All  that  is  needed  in  treatment  is  to  keep  the  patient 
warm  and  quiet,  and  to  administer  salines.  In  the  later  stages 
friction  with  stimulating  liniments  will  hasten  resolution.  After 
the  acute  attack,  the  ^land  may  remain  enlarged  for  some  time. 

2.  A  Simple  Parotitis  occasionally  results  from  exposure  to  cold 
orjrom  injury,  whilst  the  presence  of  a  calculus  in  the  duct  leads 
to'a  chronic  sclerosing  inflammation.  The  symptoms  consist  of 
pain  and  swelling,  together  with  a  certain  amount  of  constitutional 
disturbance.  An  extremely  interesting  phenomenon  is  the  parotitis 
which  arises  secondary  to  injuries  or  diseases  of  the  abdominal  or 
pelvic  viscera.     This  "condition  is  not  very  unusual,  as  is  evident 
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by  the  fact  that  Stephen  Paget  has  been  able  to  collect  loi  such 
cases.  It  was  formerly  always  attributed  to  pyaemia ;  but  as  this 
disease  was  only  mentioned  in  15  of  the  loi  cases,  some  other 
cause  which  at  present  we  are  unable  to  define  must  be  in  existence. 
All  the  treatment  required  in  these  simple  cases  is  the  application 
of  hot  fomentations,  perhaps  medicated  with  belladonna. 

3.  Suppurative  Parotitis  is  a  much  more  serious  condition.  It 
may  arise  from  extension  of  cocci,  and  inflammation  from  the 
mouth  along  Stenson's  duct,  or  it  may  supervene  in  the  course  of 
pyaemia,  or  as  a  sequela  of  some  of  the  exanthemata,  e.g.,  scarlet 
or  typhoid  fevers.  If  the  inflammation  extends  from  the  mouth, 
suppuration  occurs  primarily  within  the  tubules ;  under  other 
circumstances,  pus  forms  in  the  interstitial  tissues.  The  gland 
becomes  markedly  enlarged,  with  congestion  and  oedema  of  the 
overlying  skin,  and,  owing  to  the  tension  of  the  fascia,  exceedingly 
painful.  For  the  same  reason,  the  pus  cannot  readily  find  its  way 
to  the  surface,  and  hence  is  likely  to  burrow  in  various  directions, 
such  as  amongst  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  or  even  upwards  and  in- 
wards towards  the  base  of  the  skull,  or  to  the  cavity  of  the  mouth, 
finding  its  way  over  the  border  of  the  superior  constrictor  (the 
so-called  '  sinus  of  Morgagni ').  The  constitutional  symptoms 
from  toxic  absorption  are  usually  very  severe.  Owing  to  the 
act  that  large  veins  and  arteries  pass  through  the  parotid  gland, 
pyaemic  symptoms  are  not  unlikely  to  arise,  and  the  prognosis  is 
therefore  somewhat  serious. 

Diagnosis. — Inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands  lying  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  parotid  will  closely  simulate  the  above  affec- 
tions, but  is  distinguished  from  them  by  the  fact  that  the  socia 
parotidis  is  not  enlarged. 

Treatment. — In  the  early  stages  hot  fomentations  are  employed, 
but  as  soon  as  there  is  any  indication  that  pus  has  formed,  a  free 
incision  must  be  made,  and  the  pus  evacuated.  Every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  mischief  to  the  facial  nerve,  and  Hilton's 
method  of  operating  may  be  advantageously  employed. 

Inflammation  of  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands  may 
arise  in  an  exactly  similar  way,  but  no  special  description  is  called 
for.  Occasionally,  however,  the  process  extends  beyond  the  sub- 
maxillary gland  to  the  neighbouring  tissues,  giving  rise  to  what 
has  already  been  described  as  submaxillary  cellulitis,  or  Ludwig's 
angina  (p.  96). 

Obstruction  to  the  Flow  of  Saliva  may  occur  as  a  result  of 
various  causes,  such  as  cicatricial  contraction  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  entrance  of  the  ducts  into  the  mouth,  or  from  the 
presence  of  a  salivary  calculus,  consisting  of  a  concretion  of 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  usually  fusiform  in  shape. 

The  Sjrmptoms  arising  from  such  obstruction  consist  mainly  in 
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a  painful  enlargement  of  the  glands  during  and  after  meals,  which, 
however,  slowly  passes  away  as  the  saliva  finds  its  way  past  the 
block ;  if  it  persists  for  long,  the  gland  becomes  chronically  en- 
larged, and  its  interstitial  tissue  increased  in  bulk,  whilst  a  certain 
amount  of  peri-adenitis  also  follows.  When  a  calculus  is  present, 
there  may  be  a  considerable  discharge  of  offensive  muco-pus  into 
the  mouth.  Where  the  obstruction  is  complete,  a  cyst  may  form, 
and  if  this  is  opened,  or  finds  its  way  to  the  exterior  and  bursts, 
a  salivary  fistula  may  result.  It  is  probable  that  some  varieties 
of  ranula  may  be  of  this  type.  The  formation  of  such  a  cyst,  or 
of  salivary  calculi,  is  not  very  common  in  connection  with  the 
parotid  gland,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  saliva  excreted  is  limpid 
in  character,  whereas  that  arising  from  the  submaxillary  and  sub- 
lingual glands  is  thick  and  mucoid. 

Treatment. — In  cases  of  simple  obstruction,  an  attempt  must 
be  made  to  restore  the  natural  exit,  or  to  make  an  artificial  one. 
If  a  calculus  is  present,  it  can  usually  be  seen  or  felt  at  intervals 
projecting  from  the  entrance  of  the  duct ;  in  such  a  case  the  duct 
must  be  incised,  and  the  stone  removed.  Where,  however,  it  is 
located  in  the  gland  substance,  total  removal  of  the  organ  may  be 
necessary. 

Tumours  of  the  Parotid  Gland  are  of  considerable  interest,  not 
only  on  account  of  their  situation,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  usually  composed  of  tissue  rarely  met  with  in  other  parts  of 

the  body.  .      .      , 

(a)  The  Simple  parotid  tumour  consists  of  a  growth  startmg  m  tne 
capsule  or  interstitial  tissue  of  the  superficial  part  of  the  gland ; 
it  contains  nodules  of  cartilage  mixed  with  fibrous  and  mucous 
tissue,  whilst  sometimes  glandular  elements  similar  to  those  met 
with  in  the  parotid  are  interspersed  through  the  mass.  The 
tumour  feels  hard,  firm,  and  nodular,  but  where  there  is  much 
myxomatous  tissue,  areas  of  softening  may  be  interspersed 
amongst  the  harder  portions.  The  mass  is  situated  between 
the  jaw  and  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  accessory  processes  also 
extending  over  the  masseter  in  the  region  of  the  socia,  and  later 
on  burrowing  deeply  between  the  mastoid  bone  and  the  styloid 
process,  and  beneath  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  (Fig.  252).  In  the 
early  stages  the  tumour  is  freely  moveable  on  the  deeper  parts,  as 
is  also  the  skin  over  the  tumour,  but  subsequently  the  mass 
becomes  fixed  and  adherent.  The  growth  is  exceedingly  slow, 
often  quite  painless,  and  there  is  no  tendency  to  invade  lymphatic 
glands  or  produce  cachexia.  Mastication  is  much  impaired,  but 
otherwise  the  subjective  symptoms  are  of  but  slight  importance, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  growth  is  superficial  to  the  gland,  and 
to  the  more  important  vessels  and  nerves. 

{b)  Malignant  tumours  of  the  parotid  occur  in  the  form  either  of 
sarcoma  or  carcinoma.     In  the  former  case  the  malignant  disease 
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is  not  unfrequently  grafted  on  to  a  simple  tumour,  the  change  of 
nature  being  marked  by  increased  rapidity  of  growth  and  greater 
pain.  The  mass  becomes  more  fixed,  and  signs  of  pressure  upon 
the  vessels  and  nerves  contained  within  it  may  show  themselves ; 
the  facial  nerve  is  very  likely  to  be  implicated,  leading  to  paralysis 
of  the  face.  Moreover,  the  skin  becomes  hyperaemic  and  often 
adherent  to  the  tumour,  and  finally  ulceration  and  even  fungation 
may  obtain.  Secondary  deposits  develop  in  the  neighbouring 
lymphatic  glands  or  in  the  viscera,  and  the  patient  soon  passes 
into  a  state  of  malignant  cachexia.  Carcinomatous  tumours  are 
less  common,  but  run  a  similar  course,  and,  in  fact,  the  diagnosis 
from  sarcoma  is  often  made  only  by  the  use  of  a  microscope. 

The  growth  is  an  adenoid 
cancer,  not  unfrequently  of 
the  soft  or  encephaloid  type, 
and  neighbouring  lymphatic 
glands  are  early  enlarged  and 
invaded. 

The  Diagnosis  of  simple 
parotid  tumours  from  malig- 
nant growths  is  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance  from 
a  prognostic  point  of  view, 
since  simple  tumours  are,  as 
a  rule,  distinctly  encapsuled, 
and  their  removal,  except 
in  extreme  cases,  is  not  a 
matter  of  special  difficulty ; 
whilst  maHgnant  disease  is 
much  more  difiuse,  render- 
ing complete  extirpation  of 
the  mass  almost  impractic- 
able. The  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  forms  is  made 
by  a  consideration  of  the 
signs  and  symptoms  con- 
sidered above,  attention 
being  directed  to  the  rate  of  growth,  the  condition  of  the  skin 
and  the  surrounding  parts,  the  mobility  or  not  of  the  neoplasm, 
and  the  general  aspect  of  the  patient,  whilst  associated  paralysis 
of  the  facial  nerve  is  almost  always  characteristic  of  malignancy. 
The  lymphatic  glands  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  parotid,  when 
invaded  by  epithelioma  secondary  to  some  intrabuccal  growth, 
may  closely  simulate  a  parotid  tumour;  it  is  recognised  by  the 
existence  of  the  primary  growth,  and  by  its  superficial  position. 

The  Treatment  of  parotid  tumours  is  often  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  important  character  of  the  surrounding 
tissues.     Removal  should  only  be  attempted  if  the  skin  is  not  ex- 


FiG.  252.— Parotid  Tumour. 
(Fergusson.) 
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tensively  involved,  if  the  growth  is  moveable  on  the  deeper  parts, 
ind  if  there  is  no  evidence  of  secondary  deposits.     Even  simple 
'tumours  may  occasionally  become  irremovable  after  a  time  on 
account  of  their  deep  connections  and  change  of  type.     It  is  but 
rarely  that  malignant  growths  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  justity 
operation,   on   account   of  their   early  and   wide   dissemination 
Simple  parotid  tumours  are  dealt  with  either  by  making  a  vertical 
incision  over  the  most  important  part  of  the  growth,  or  by  turning 
forwards  a  flap,  exposing  thereby  the  capsule,  which  is  opened 
preferably  in  a  transverse  direction  ;  for  although  the  facial  nerve 
is  generally  beneath  the  growth,  it  occasionally  runs  superhcial  to 
it    or  in  its  substance.      After  this  has  been  accomplished,    he 
trrowth   is  often   enucleated   without    much   difficulty,   but    the 
surceon   must  make  certain   that   no   deeper  processes  are  lett 
behind,  or  the  growth  will  certainly  recur.     There  is  usually  free 
heemorrhage  from  the  transverse 
facial  and  other  arteries,  which, 
however,     is     easily     restrained. 
There  is  no  need  to  remove  re- 
dundant skin  in  these  cases,  as  it 
readily  retracts. 

In  dealing  with  early  malignant 
ilisease,  excision  of  the  whole  parotid 
gland  may  be  occasionally  under- 
taken.   It  is  accomplished  through 
a  vertical  incision,  or,  if  the  skin 
is  involved,  by  two  elliptical  ones. 
The  gland  is  then  gradually  freed 
from  its  connections,  care  being 
taken,  if  possible,  to  keep  outside 
its  capsule.      It    is   best  to   deal 
with  the  lower  part  first,  securing 
with  double  ligatures  the  external 
carotid  artery  and  temporo-facial 
vein.      The  mass  is  then  drawn 
upwards  and  forwards,  and  its  deep  connections  severed.     1  he 
facial  nerve  is,  of  course,  divided,  and  the  patient  must  be  warned 
before   the   operation   of  the   necessarily  resulting   facial   palsy. 
Recurrence  is  almost  certain  to  follow.     Removal  ot  the  angle  ot 
the  iaw  as  a  preliminary  step  has  been  recommended,  since  con- 
siderable space  is  gained  thereby,  and  a  better  access  to  the  held 

"  TSmoiirs"of  the  Submaxillary  Gland  are  very  similar  in  nature 
to  those  of  the  parotid.  Simple  tumours  are  represented  by 
chondromata,  which  in  this  position  are  almost  always  pure  and 
without  admixture  of  myxoma  (Fig.  253).  Sarcoma  and  car- 
cinoma are  also  met  with.  If  seen  in  the  early  stages  they  are 
easily  removed. 
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Salivary  Fistula  occurs  almost  solely  in  connection  with  the 
parotid  f^land.  It  arises  from  penetrating  wounds  of  the  cheek 
dividing  Stenson's  duct,  or  more  frequently  it  follows  operations 
in  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  an  exceedingly  troublesome  condition, 
both  for  the  surgeon  who  is  called  upon  to  treat  it,  and  for  the 
patient  who  suffers  from  the  inconvenience  of  saliva  flowing  down 
the  cheek,  the  amount  being,  of  course,  increased  at  meal-times. 
Stenson's  duct  extends  forwards  from  the  socia  parotidis  across 
the  masseter  muscle  for  a  distance  of  about  2  inches,  and  then 
turns  abruptly  inwards  to  pierce  the  buccinator,  and  enter  the 
mouth  opposite  the  second  upper  molar  tooth.  The  buccal  and 
masseteric  portions  are  almost  at  right  angles,  the  latter  being 
represented  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  lobule  of  the  ear  to  a  point 
midway  between  the  ala  nasi  and  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  The 
diameter  of  the  duct  is  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  its  narrowest 
portion  being  at  the  orifice. 

Treatment. — If  the  buccal  portion  is  involved,  a  cure  may  often 
be  attained  by  simply  slitting  up  the  duct  within  the  mouth  ;  but 
when  the  masseteric  portion  is  wounded,  and  especially  if  near 
the  socia  parotidis,  treatment  becomes  exceedingly  difficult.  We 
have  several  times  found  the  following  plan  successful :  A  fine 
probe  is  passed  along  the  duct  from  the  mouth  as  far  as  the 
lesion  ;  it  is  then  grasped  by  forceps  inserted  through  the 
external  aperture,  and  drawn  out  on  to  the  cheek,  a  proceeding 
sometimes  facilitated  by  slightly  enlarging  the  wound.  A  double 
thread  of  silk  is  now  tied  to  the  enc^  of  the  probe,  and  drawn 
through  the  thickness  of  the  cheek,  along  the  buccal  portion  of 
the  duct,  and  out  of  the  external  wound.  To  accomplish  this,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  slit  up  the  distal  portion  of  the  duct  within 
the  mouth  with  a  tenotome.  A  fine  drainage-tube  is  now  drawn 
through  along  the  same  track,  and  left  so  as  to  project  both 
externally  and  internally.  A  silk  thread  is  attached  to  each  end 
of  the  tube,  and  these  are  knotted  together  around  the  angle  of 
the  mouth.  By  this  means  a  passage  is  re-established  into  the 
mouth,  and  as  soon  as  it  becomes  easier  for  the  saliva  to  travel 
along  this  than  along  the  external  wound,  the  fistula  will  close. 
At  the  end  of  a  few  days  the  outer  half  of  the  tube  is  removed, 
and  only  a  silk  thread  allowed  to  occupy  the  outer  portion  of  the 
fistula,  which  gradually  contracts  so  that  more  and  more  of  the 
saliva  finds  its  way  into  the  mouth.  The  silk  thread  and  tube 
are  then  finally  removed,  and  if  the  opening  in  the  mouth  is  kept 
patent,  the  external  wound  soon  heals.  In  those  cases  where 
the  buccal  portion  of  the  duct  is  completely  obliterated  or  ob- 
structed so  that  a  probe  cannot  be  passed,  a  trocar  and  cannula 
are  inserted  through  the  external  wound  and  cheek  into  the 
mouth  ;  a  silk  thread  is  insinuated  through  the  cannula,  and  a 
tube  drawn  into  position,  as  in  the  former  case.  The  subsequent 
treatment  is  the  same  as  tluiL  indicated  above. 
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Affections  of  the  Palate. 
Cleft  Palate.— By  cleft  palate  is  meant  a  congenital  defect  of 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  whereby  the  structures  entering  into  its 
formation  do  not  unite  in  the  middle  line,  thus  allowmg  an 
abnormal  communication  to  exist  between  the  nose  and  mouth. 
The  term  does  not  include  losses  of  substance,  resultmg  from 
injury,  syphilis,  or  lupus.  The  cleft  usually  starts  posteriorly, 
and  extends  forwards  for  a  variable  distance,  although  it  has 
been  known  to  be  limited  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  palate 
and  bony  alveolus,  but  only  in  exceedingly  rare  instances.  The 
mildest  cases  consist  merely  of  a  bifid  uvula,  perhaps  not  mvolvmg 
the  palate  at  all ;  the  next  degree  of  severity  affects  the  velum 
alone ;  more  or  less  of  the  hard  palate  may  also  be  implicated. 
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Fig  2S4 —Various  Forms  of  Cleft  Talate  .  one  Involving  merely  the 
Velum  the  Second  Traversing  the  Hard  Palate  as  far  forwards 
AS  THE  Anterior  Palatine  Canal,  and  the  Third  being  Complicated 
WITH  A  Double  Hare-lip. 

the  cleft  reaching  as  far  forwards  as  the  site  of  the  anterior  palatine 
canal  (Fig.  254) ;  whilst  the  severest  forms  of  the  deformity  extend 
in  addition  through  the  alveolus  and  upper  lip  on  one  or  both 
sides,  the  os  incisivum  being  in  the  latter  case  displaced  forwards, 
perhaps  on  the  tip  of  the  nose. 

On  looking  carefully  at  a  cleft  palate  the  defect  usually  seems 
to  be  mesial,  but  occasionally  it  appears  as  tf  a  unilateral  or 
bilateral  fissure  existed.  To  understand  such  an  occurrence  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  are  three  bony  processes  uniting 
in  the  middle  line  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  viz.,  the  two  palatine 
processes  growing  in  horizontally,  one  on  each  side  from  the 
maxillse,  and  the  ethmo- vomerine  septum  growing  down  vertically 
from  the  under  surface  of  the  fronto-nasal  process  and  base  ot  the 
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skull.  All  these  should  amicably  join  together  about  the  ninth 
or  tenth  week  of  intra-uterine  \'\U'..  If,  however,  the  palatine 
processes  fail  to  reach  the  middle  line,  a  median  defect  appears 
(Fig.  255,  A),  unless  the  ethmo-vomerine  septum  be  so  hyper- 
trophied  as  to  project  between  the  palatal  segments,  when  the 
appearance  of  a  double  cleft  is  produced  (Fig.  255,  H).  When 
one  division  of  the  palate  unites  with  the  mesial  septum,  the  other 
failing  to  reach  it,  then  an  apparently  unilateral  cleft  results; 
most  commonly  the  defect  is  on  the  left  side,  the  vomer  beinj,' 
attacheil  to  the  right  free  edge,  a  left-sided  alveolar  iiarelip  also 
complicating  the  case  (Fig.  255,  C).  The  reason  why  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  palate  is  so  rarely  affected  without  the  posterior 
part  being  also  involved  is  that  the  union  of  the  various  segments 
progresses  from  before  backwards. 

The  n'idth  of  the  cleft  and  the  slope  of  the  segments  varies 
greatly   in  different    cases.     The  wider  the  cleft,  the   more  un- 
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Fig.  255,— Diagram  to  Show  the  Modifications  ok  Cleft  Palatk. 

(/,  Ethmo-vomerine  septum;  h,  palatal  segments;  c,  tongue;  </,  cavity 
of  the  nose  ;  e,  buccal  cavity 

fa\ourable  it  is  for  treatment  by  operative  means ;  and  this  is  one 
of  the  arguments  used  in  favour  of  the  removal  of  the  intermaxilla 
in  cases  of  double  harelip,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  approximation  of 
the  two  maxilla^.  Remove  it,  they  fall  naturally  together ;  leave 
it,  and  they  are  wedged  permanently  apart.  As  to  the  slope  of 
the  segments,  the  more  vertical  they  are,  the  more  favourable  for 
operation,  since,  when  flaps  of  muco-periosteum  are  loosened, 
they  easily  meet  in  the  middle  line.  When  they  are  more  hori- 
zontal, and  the  palate  like  a  Norman  rather  than  a  Gothic  arch, 
the  flaps  are  shorter,  and  greater  lateral  displacement  is  necessary 
to  bring  their  edges  into  apposition,  and  this  involves  much  more 
traction  on  the  stitches,  and  hence  less  satisfactory  results. 

The  effect  of  such  a  deformity  upon  the  infant,  from  a  physio- 
logical point  of  view,  is  very  serious.  The  process  of  nutrition 
is  considerably  impaired,  owing  to  the  fact   that  the  power  of 
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suction  is  lost,  and  fluids  taken  into  the  mouth  are  apt  to  escape 
t  rouKh  the  nostrils  instead  of  bein^  swallowed.     Consequently 
Uese  children  nmst  be  carefully  spoon-fed,  otherwise  they  become 
emaciated  and  succumb  to  inanition  or  mtercurrent  nialad.es      It 
t liev  Krow   up,  ayticiUation  becomes  so  mdistinct  that  it  is  often 
hnpossible  to  understand  what  they  say.  the  voice  having  a  peculiar 
!uul  characteristic  intonation.    All  the  letters  known  as  explosives 
whether  dentals,  labials,  or  gutturals,  requiring  a  certam  amount 
of  air-pressure  within  the  mouth  for  their  due  pronunciation,  are 
diflirult  to  produce,  particularly  b,  d,  b,  t,  ^,  /.  etc.     Moreover,  the 
exposure  of  the  nasal  mucous  memt.rane  to  the  air  is  so  much 
irreater  than  usual  that  it  is  exceedingly  liable  to  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation, resulting  in  the  occurrence  of  exudation  and  scabbing, 
which,  undergoing  putrefactive  changes,   eads  to  a  sort  of  ozaena. 
Both  taste  and  smell  are  much  diminished,  partly  from  the  un- 
healthv    state   of    the    mucous    membrane,    and    also    trom    the 
absence  of  an  opposing  surface  against  ^vhtch  the  food  can  be 
triturated  by  the  tongue.     The  moral  eff-ect  of  this  deformity,  par- 
ticularly when  associated  with  hare-lip,  is  such  as  to  cause  such 
patients  to  shun  publicity  from  a  nervous  feeling  of  seU-conscious- 

"'^  \s  to  the  best  period  at  which  to  interfere  by  operation,  con- 
siclerable  divergence  of  opinion  exists.    ,Th«re  are  some  surgeons 
who  advocate  its  performance  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  and 
in  fact,  it  has  been  undertaken  when  the  child  was  but  a  few  days 
old     The  success  attending  such  practice  has  not  been  gratifying, 
since  infants  have  no  moral  control,  and  are  much  more  hkely  to 
suck  at  the  stitches  and  interfere  with  them  by  tUe  tongue  whist 
the  buccal  cavity  is  small,  and  the  tissues  so  delicate  and  friable 
that  the  difficulty  of  the  operation  is  much  increased.     On  the 
otl  er  hand,  it  should  not  be  deferred  too  long,  for  although  the 
in  mediate  results  obtained  will  be  much  better,  yet  bad  habits  of 
articulation  will   have  been  contracted,  and  subsequent  physio- 
lo  dc  I  success,  as  gauged  by  the  quality  of  the  speech   is  much 
les    likely  to  follow.     After  an  extended  experience    it  may  be 
stated  that  the  operation  may  best  be  undertaken  between  the 
s  cond  and  the  third  years,  an  age  at  which  the  ch^^  ^an  ".ore 
easily  be   kept  under  control.      It  is   most  important  that  the 
g  neral  health   be  good,  and   the  mouth   and  throat  free  from 
local  disease  or  inflammation.     To  guard  agains    accidents  it  is 
V  11  to  make  a  routine  practice  of  keep  ng  a  -hid  under  observa 
tion  indoors  for  a  few  days  before  operating   whilst  for  choice  the 
spring  or  summer  should  be  chosen.     If  the  tonsils  are  slightly 
eCed,  as   is  not  uncommonly  the  case,   it   is   by.no  means 
n  ces'sar;  to  remove  them  if  no  active  -A^";!"-^^""  ^^PJ.^^^^^  j, 
pharyngeal    adenoids,   moreover,    may   sometimes   be   left   with 
advantage,  as  they  subsequently  assist  in  shutting  off"  the  nasal 
cavity  during  speech. 
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Operation. — The  child  should  be  placed  on  a  suitable  table,  if 
possible  one  with  a  moveable  headpiece,  as  it  is  often  necessary  to 
alter  the  position  of  the  head  during  the  proceedings.  The  arms 
should  be  fixed  to  the  sides  by  attaching  them  to  a  strap  or  bandage 
passed  round  the  thighs  below  the  trochanters,  but  the  patient 
should  not  be  tied  down  to  the  table,  so  that,  although  he  cannot 
raise  the  hands  to  the  mouth  during  the  partial  an;rsthesia  which 
is  often  present,  yet  he  can  be  turned  easily  to  one  or  the  other 
side  so  as  to  allow  blood  to  run  from  the  mouth.  Ana;sthesia 
may  be  induced  in  the  ordinary  way  by  chloroform  dropped  upon 
the  corner  of  a  towel.     The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
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Fig.  256— Diagram  to  Inimcate  Extent  ok  Incisions  in  Uranoplasty. 

The  thick  black  Unes  show  the  primary  incision  ;  the  thick  dotted  hnes  the  ex- 
tension backwards  of  the  same  to  relieve  any  lateral  tension  ;  the  thin  (]t)tteil 
lines  indicate  approximately  the  position  of  the  free  border  of  the  bonv 
palate.  The  right-hand  figure  shows  the  position  of  the  sutures,  and  the 
condition  of  the  parts  at  the  close  of  the  operation. 

drop  chloroform  into  the  mouth,  and  for  the  same  reason  Junker's 
apparatus  is  undesirable,  on  account  of  the  chloroform  vapour 
irritating  the  edges  of  the  cleft.  The  mouth  is  efficiently  gagged 
open,  and  preferably  by  means  of  a  unilateral  instrument,  whicli 
can  easily  be  slipped  in  or  out  of  position. 

In  a  case  involving  both  the  soft  and  hard  palate  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  whole  cleft  should  not  be  dealt  with  at  one  sitting. 
When  the  inter-maxillary  bone  has  been  previously  removed,  and 
a  considerable  gap  left  anteriorly,  it  is  sometmies  only  possible  to 
deal  with  the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the  cleft,  either  dealing  witli 
the  anterior  portion  at  a  later  date,  or  trusting  to  the  application 
of  a  suitable  obturator,  to  whicli  arlificiai  incisors  can  also  be 
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attached.  The  proceeding  now  employed  is  practically  identical 
with  that  introduced  by  Langenbeck,  and  is  known  as  uranoplasty. 
For  convenience  it  may  be  described  in  four  stages ; 

Stage  I. :  Incision  and  Detachment  of  Muco-periosteal  Flaps. — The 
knife  should  be  inserted  close  to  the  last  molar  tooth  and  about 
half  an  inch  from  the  alveolar  margin,  and  carried  forwards  parallel 
to  the  teeth  to  a  spot  just  anterior  to  the  apex  of  the  cleft ;  or  if 
the  alveolus  is  involved  the  incision  should  stop  behind  the  lateral 
incisor  to  preserve  the  vascular  supply  of  the  front  of  the  flap 
(Fig.  256).  The  muco-periosteum  is  thus  divided  down  to  the 
bone.  A  suitable  raspatory  is  now  introduced  into  the  wound, 
and  the  soft  structures  of  the  palate  stripped  up  towards  the 
middle  line,  until  the  point  of  the  instrument  is  seen  protruding 
into  the  cleft.  Great  care  is  needed  in  dealing  with  the  hinder 
part  to  ensure  its  total  detachment  from  the  1  amular  process  and 
back  of  the  bony  palate,  and  yet  not  to  damage  it  at  this  its 
weakest  spot.  This  must  be  thoroughly  carried  out  on  either  side, 
the  extent  of  the  incisions  being  shown  by  the  continuous  uiack 
lines  in  Fig.  256.  Copious  bleeding  always  accompanies  this 
stage  of  the  operation,  and  the  head  should  be  turned  on  one  side 
and  lowered,  and  the  pharynx  constantly  sponged  so  as  to  prevent 
the  blood  passing  into  the  air-passages. 

Stage  II. :  Paring  the  Edges  of  the  Cleft. — This  is  accomplished 
bj'  grasping  the  base  of  the  uvula  with  a  suitable  pair  of  angular 
catch-forceps.  Thus  steadied  and  held,  a  thin  paring  can  be 
removed,  in  one  piece,  if  possible,  on  the  side  seized,  and  the  same 
process  repeated  on  the  other.  The  paring  of  the  edges  is  pur- 
posely deferred  until  after  the  muco-periosteal  flaps  have  been 
detached,  because  the  freshened  edges  do  not  thus  get  b»-uised 
by  the  frequent  use  of  the  sponge ;  moreover,  the  bevel  at  which 
the  edges  should  be  pared  can  be  more  arrurately  estimated  when 
the  flaps  have  been  loosened. 

Stage  III. :  Passage  and  Tightening  of  Sutures. — The  simplest  plan 
to  adopt  is  that  known  as  the  '  loop  method  '  of  Sir  W.  Fergusson, 
and  it  is  carried  out  as  follows :  A  long-handled  palate  needle 
with  a  suitable  curve,  and  threaded  with  about  18  inches  of  fine 
white  silk,  is  passed  through  the  muco-periosteal  flap  from  below 
upwards,  and  at  a  spot  about  2  or  3  mm.  from  the  margin;  as 
a  rule,  it  is  not  necessary  to  hold  the  flap  to  effect  this.  The 
loop  of  silk  projecting  into  the  cleft  is  now  grasped  with  smooth- 
nosed  forceps  and  drawn  out  of  the  mouth,  whilst  the  needle  is 
withdrawn.  A  similar  loop  is  inserted  through  the  opposite  side  of 
the  cleft  at  an  exactly  corresponding  point,  so  that  there  are  now 
two  loops  emerging  from  behind  through  the  cleft.  One  of  these 
is  loosely  threaded  through  the  other,  and  the  latter  gently 
withdrawn,  carrying  with  it  the  loop-end  of  the  former,  and 
thus  a  double  thread  is  carried  through  both  sides  of  the 
palate,  a  loop  projecting  from  one  side,  and  the  two  ends  from 
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the  other.  This  process  is  commenced  anteriorly  and  carried 
backwards  until  the  base  of  the  uvula  is  reached,  the  stitches 
being  inserted  about  half  a  centimetre  apart,  so  that  nine  or  ten 
threads  may  be  needed  to  secure  the  whole  palate.  They  are  left 
loose,  the  ends  being  held  by  the  anaesthetist  against  the  cheeks 
until  all  have  been  inserted.  A  6-inch  length  of  fine  well-annealed 
silver  wire  is  successively  hooked  over  each  loop,  drawn  into 
position  by  the  silk  thread,  and  tightened  to  a  suitable  degree  by 
a  wire-twister,  so  that  the  pared  edges  of  the  cleft  are  exactly 
apposed.  This  is  best  undertaken  from  before  backwards. 
Finally  the  uvula  is  stitched  with  silk  inserted  by  means  of  a 
double-curved  needle  ;  silver  wire  would  irritate  the  back  of  the 
tongue  too  much  and  cause  vomiting. 

Some  surgeons,  however,  prefer  to  pass  the  wire  by  means  of  a 
specially  constructed  hollow  needle  with  a  double  curve,  throuf(h 
which  the  wire  is  protruded  by  unwinding  a  drum  in  the  handle. 
This  is  passed  through  both  flaps  of  the  palate,  commencing  at 
the  uvula,  and  working  forwards,  tying  each  stitch  as  it  is  inserted. 

Stage  IV. — It  is  now  only  necessary  to  take  steps  for  the  relief  of 
all  lateral  tension,  a  most  important  and  essential  proceeding.  The 
best  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  prolong  backwards  through  the 
soft  palate  the  lateral  incisions  already  made  so  as  to  thoroughly 
divide  the  levator  palati  (see  the  thick  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  256). 
Occasionally  the  anterior  and  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces,  con- 
taining respectively  the  palato-glossi  and  palato-pharyngei  muscles, 
will  also  need  to  be  snipped  across. 

The  child  should  now  be  put  to  bed  with  the  head  low,  so  that 
any  accumulation  of  blood  or  mucus  may  gravitate  easily  into  the 
pharynx.  The  mouth  can  be  washed  out  with  a  weak  solution 
of  sanitas,  although  some  surgeons  prefer  not  to  disturb  the  parts 
for  three  or  four  days.  No  nourishment  should  be  given  for  the 
first  four  or  five  hours,  and  but  very  sparingly  for  the  first  twenty- 
four.  Milk  and  water,  given  by  a  spoon  or  from  a  feeder,  will  form 
the  staple  article  of  diet.  By  about  the  fifth  day  soft  food,  such 
as  soaked  bread  and  custard  pudding,  may  be  safely  taken.  The 
patients  are  generally  allowed  up  on  the  sixth  day.  The  silver 
stitches  may  be  left  in  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  without  doing 
any  harm. 

In  dealing  with  clefts  of  the  soft  palate  alone,  a  modification  of 
the  above  operation  may  be  performed,  called  staphylorraphy. 
The  edges  are  first  pared,  lateral  incisions  are  then  made  to  divide 
the  levatores  palati,  and  the  stitches  finally  passed  and  tied. 

Results. — In  every  case  it  is  possible  that  articulation  will  be, 
if  anything,  impaired  as  the  immediate  result  of  the  operation, 
since  the  mechanism  which  the  patient  ordinarily  employs  is 
thrown  out  of  gear  ;  subsequent  education  at  the  hands  of  a  voice- 
trainer  is  absolutely  essential  in  order  to  correct  this.  Even  tlicn 
occasionally  the  unpleasant  articulation  may  persist,  owing  to  the 
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patient  being  unable  to  draw  up  the  velum  so  as  to  close  the 
posterior  nares ,  this  is  due  to  the  reduction  of  the  depth  of  the 
soft  palate  from  the  traction  required  to  close  the  cleft.  In  spite 
of  this,  however,  the  operation  is  most  beneficial  in  that  it  shuts 
off"  the  nose  from  the  mouth,  prevents  the  dropping  of  mucus, 
improves  the  sense  of  taste,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  general 
comfort  of  the  patient. 

Mechanical  Treatment  of  clefts  in  the  palate  by  means  of  obturators  or 
artificial  vela  is  still  advocated  by  some  surgeons  and  dentists  in  preference  to 
any  operative  interference.  An  obturator  consists  of  an  adjustable  plate  or  plug 
fitted  to  and  closing  an  aperture  in  the  hard  palate.  It  may  be  used  with 
advantage  in  perforations  due  to  traumatism  or  syphilis,  and  in  apertures  left 
after  operations  in  which  portions  of  the  palate  are  removed,  such  as  excision 
of  the  superior  maxilla.  In  cases  of  double  hare-lip  and  cleft  palate,  where  the 
OS  incisivum  has  been  extirpated,  an  aperture  is  often  left  anteriorly  which 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  closed  except  by  an  obturator,  which  also  serves  to 
carry  the  necessary  artificial  incisors,  and  may  have  cheek  plates  attached  to 
push  forwards  the  upper  lip.  For  whatever  purpose  an  obturator  is  needed,  it 
should  never  take  the  form  of  a  plug,  which,  by  its  constant  presence  and 
irritation,  causes  the  aperture  to  become  enlarged,  but  always  that  of  a  plate 
either  of  thin  vulcanite  or  gold,  which  can  be  fixed  to  the  teeth,  and  maintained 
in  position  by  suction.  An  artificial  velum  consists  of  a  plate  obturator,  to  which 
is  attached  posteriorly  a  moveable  seginen  to  take  the  place  of  the  normal 
velum  Such  consists  either  of  a  hinged  metal  plate,  restmg  on  the  nasal  side 
of  the  segments  of  the  soft  palate,  and  moved  by  them,  or  of  a  thin  uidiarubber 
bag  filled  with  air.  sewn  on  to  the  back  of  the  obturator.  They  are  very  com- 
plicated and  difficult  to  keep  in  order,  and,  to  our  minds,  the  results  of  opera- 
tive interference  are  infinitely  superior. 

Ulceration  of  the  Palate  may  occur  in  a  variety  of  forms, 
e.g.,  [a)  simple,  as  an  accompaniment  of  general  stomatitis  :  {b) 
syphilitic,  which  may  involve  either  the  hard  or  soft  palate  ;  if 
superficial,  it  is  usually  a  late  secondary  phenomenon  ;  if  deep, 
it  involves  the  bones,  and  often  leads  to  necrosis,  and  is  then  due 
to  tertiary  mischief:  {c)  lupoid,  a  somewhat  uncommon  condition, 
which  may  result  in  great  destruction  of  tissue;  it  is  usually 
seen  in  children,  and  often  associated  with  a  similar  disease  of 
the  nose,  from  which,  indeed,  it  may  have  spread  :  {d)  tubercular, 
due  to  the  breaking  down  of  a  tubercular  abscess  under  the 
penosteum,  and  then  complicated  with  caries  of  the  bony  palate : 
{c)  malignant,  usually  resulting  from  the  growth  of  epithelioma, 
either  starting  primarily  in  the  palatal  mucous  membrane,  or 
extending  to  it  from  the  tongue,  tonsil,  or  upper  jaw. 

Acquired  Perforations  of  the  Palate,  though  occasionally  caused 
by  traumatism  or  lupus,  are  in  almost  all  cases  due  to  tertiary 
syphilitic  disease,  which  either  starts  in  the  mucous  membrane 
and  extends  deeply  to  the  bones,  or  may  commence  as  a  sub- 
periosteal gumma,  and  lead  to  caries  and  necrosis.  The  ethmo- 
vomerine  septum  is  often  involved  in  the  destructive  process, 
giving  rise  to  a  most  offensive  discharge  from  the  nose.  If  the  soft 
palntp  is  alone  affected,  the  velum  may  become  fixed  by  cica- 
tricial  adhesions   to  the   back  of  the   pharynx,  and  pharyngeal 
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stenosis  or  considerable  loss  of  substance  of  the  velum  r-esult.    A 
nasal   intonation   of  the   voice   will   always   be  caused  by  any 
condition  which  interferes  with  the  closure  of  the  naso-pharynx 
by  the  velum  during  articulation.     The  treatment  of  these  condi- 
tions should  follow  the  usual  antisyphilitic  course.     Perforations 
are,  as  a  rule,  best  remedied  by  the  use  of  plate  obturators.     We 
have  seen  out-patients  make  efficient  obturators  out  of  a  piece 
of  sheet  indiarubber  maintained  in  situ  by  suction,  or  of  two  pieces 
stitched  together  in  the  middle,  one  piece  passing  above  and  the 
other   below  the   opening.      Occasionally  when  the   aperture  is 
small    the  local  disease  soundly  cured,  and  the  general  health 
good,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  close  it.     By  means  of  lateral 
incisions,  extending  for  some  distance  beyond  the  opening,  muco- 
periosteal  flaps   are   raised,  and    the   edges  pared   and   sutured 
together.     The  results  are,  however,  seldom  satisfactory. 

Any  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  inflammation  of  bone  may  be  met 
with  in  the  hard  palate.  Necrosis  is  usually  due  to  tertiary 
syphilis,  or  may  accompany  acute  subperiosteal  suppuration, 
extending  from  an  alveolar  abscess.  In  either  case  the  surgeon 
must  wait  till  the  sequestrum  is  loose,  and  then  it  may  be  removed 
or  will  be  set  free  by  ulceration.  Caries  is  generally  due  to 
syphilis  or  tubercle.  . 

Tumours  are  usually  found  in  the  region  of  the  hard  palate. 
Simple  epulis  (p.  666)  may  extend  either  from  the  alveolus,  or  an 
identical  condition  may  start  in  the  middle  line.     An  adettoma  of 
the    palatal    glands   is    occasionally   met    with.     It    presents   a 
papillated   appearance,   somewhat    resembling   epithelioma,   but 
is  distinguished  from  it  by  its  slower  rate  of  growth,  and  the 
absence  of  ulceration,  pain,  or  of  glandular  enlargement.   An  opera- 
tion limited  to  the  soft  parts  is  probably  all  that  is  necessary. 
Sarcoma  may  be  primary,  and  is  then  often  myxo-sarcomatous 
in  type,  or  secondary.     In  the  former  case  it  simulates  rather 
closely  a  diffuse  alveolar  abscess,  but  is  distinguished  by  its  slow-er 
growth,  less  pain,  absence  of  inflammation,  and,  if  need  be,  by 
the  results  of  an  exploratory  puncture.     Epithelioma  also  occurs, 
but  is  uncommon.     Treatment   for   the   two  latter  conditions,  if 
limited  to  the  palate,  would  consist  in  partial  removal  of  the 
affected  superior  maxilla.  . 

Elongation  of  the  Uvula  is  frequently  the  result  ot  a  chronic 
relaxed  throat.  At  first  it  merely  lasts  for  a  time,  and  by  the 
use  of  astringents  disappears ;  but  later  on  the  elongation  becomes 
chronic,  and  causes  great  irritation  of  the  back  of  the  tongue 
and  fauces,  resulting  in  a  troublesome  throat-cough,  and  possibly 
even  vomiting.  Under  such  circumstances  it  should  be  ret.ioved. 
After  well  cocainizing  the  part,  it  is  grasped  by  a  pair  of  hook- 
forceps,  which  seize  not  only  the  mucous  membrane,  but  also  the 
muscular  structures  beneath,  and  a  sufficient  amount  is  then 
removed  by  snipping  it  across  near  the  base  with  a  pair  of  blunt- 
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pointed  scissors,  leaving  about  a  third  of  an  inch  of  the  organ 
behind. 

Affections  of  the  Tonsils. 

Acute  Tonsillitis  may  result  either  from  cold,  or  from  the 
inhalation  of  impure  air,  especially  when  contaminated  with  sewer 
gas.  It  is  often  seen  amongst  the  residents  in  hospitals  (hospital 
throat),  and  may  precede  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism.  Three 
varieties  are  described  : 

(«.)  Acute  superficial  tonsillitis,  which  consists  of  a  slight  super- 
ficial inflammation,  the  result  of  cold,  etc.,  in  which  the  tonsil 
participates  with  the  pharynx  and  velum.  There  is  but  little 
swelling  of  the  part,  which,  however,  becomes  red  and  painful, 
rendering  swallowing  difficult.  Ordinary  anti-catarrhal  remedies 
are  necessary,  and  a  chlorate  of  potash  gargle. 

(b)  Acute  follicular  tonsillitis  is  characterized  by  a  general  en- 
largement of  the  organ,  which  is  dusky  red  in  colour,  and  painful, 
causing  obstruction  to  both  breathing  and  swallowing,  the  tonsils, 
perhaps,  almost  meeting  in  the  middle  line.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  yellow  patchy  exudation  from  the  follicles,  which  may  coagulate 
on  the  surface,  and  form  a  false  membrane,  distinguished  from 
that  of  diphtheria  by  its  want  of  adhesion  to  the  subjacent 
tissue,  being  readily  detached  from  it  by  a  camel's-hair  pencil. 
The  temperature  is  high,  the  glands  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw 
enlarged  and  tender,  the  tongue  covered  with  a  thick  whitish  fur, 
and  the  bowels  confined.  Such  a  condition  may  herald  in  an 
attc.-K  of  so-called  blood-poisoning,  or  septicaemia.  As  a  rule, 
the  inflammation  subsides  without  suppuration,  or  if  it  occurs  it 
is  only  superficial. 

{c)  Acute  parenchymatous  tonsillitis,  or  quinsy,  consists  of  a  more 
diffuse  inflammation,  which  is  not  limited  to  the  organ,  but  also 
involves  the  soft  palate  and  fauces.  The  swelling  is  more  ex- 
tensive, the  pain  is  greater,  and  suppuration  frequently  results. 
Other  symptoms  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  above. 

The  Diagnosis  must  be  made  from  scarlet  fever  by  the  absence 
of  the  characteristic  rash  and  red  tongue  of  the  latter  condition, 
and  by  the  redness  being  more  dusky  and  less  diffuse  in  tonsil- 
litis. From  erysipelas  of  the  fauces,  it  is  known  by  the  redness 
being  more  concentrated,  the  oedema  less  marked  and  more 
limited,  by  the  glands  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  being  less  enlarged, 
and  by  the  absence  of  any  external  manifestation  of  the  disease. 

Treatment  must  always  be  commenced  by  a  good  calomel  purge, 
which  may  be  followed  by  the  administration  either  of  salicylate 
of  soda  (20  grains,  thrice  daily)  or  of  chlorate  of  potash  and 
sulphate  uf  magnesia,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  aconite 
may  be  added  if  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  severe.  The  throat 
should  be  steamed  by  inhaling  over  boiling  water,  in  which  a 
little  creasote  or  carbolic  acid  is  dissolved,  or  the  tonsils  may  be 
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scarified.  Suppuration  is  dealt  with  by  a  free  incision,  the  knife 
entering  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  swelling,  and  cutting 
backwards  towards  the  middle  line  ;  the  close  proximity  of  the 
carotid  should  not  however  be  forgotten.  Hot  flannels  or 
fomentations  may  be  applied  to  the  neck  and  throat,  and  plenty 
of  fluid  nourishment  administered.  This  is  followed  as  soon  as 
possible  by  iron,  bark,  and  other  tonics. 

Ohronic  Tonsillitis  occurs  in  two  distinct  forms : 

(a)  Chronic  infiammatory  tonsillitis  occurs  in  children  who,  having 
had  one  acute  attack,  remain  with  the  (organs  enlarged,  painful, 
and  congested,  and  are  very  liable  to  recurrence,  which  often  runs 
on  to  suppuration  and  ulceration.  After  h  time  the  tonsils  shrink 
back  and  atrophy,  becoming  hard  and  fibroid. 

(6)  Chronic  hypertrophic  tonsillitis  is  met  witn  in  tubercular  children, 
resulting  from  an  overgrowth  of  the  lymphoid  tissue,  and  is 
usually  associated  with  the  presence  of  .denoids  in  the  naso- 
pharynx. The  t^onsils  are  enlarged,  pale  in  colour,  and  firm  in 
consistence ;  the  orifices  of  the  crypts  arc  very  patent,  and  in 
them  are  often  seen  plugs  of  mucous  secretion,  which  may 
become  infiltrated  with  lime  salts,  forming  concretions,  which, 
however,  are  never  oi  any  t,reat  size.  The  patients  are  very 
liable  to  recurrent  attacks  of  inflammation,  with  or  without 
suppuration,  and  even  cysts  may  form  from  the  blocking  of  the 
follicular  ducts.  When  much  enlarged  the  tonsils  may  meet  in 
the  middle  line  beneath  the  uvula,  causing  obstruction  both  to 
swallowing  and  respiration.  The  patient  usually  breathes  with 
the  mouth  open,  owing  to  the  concurrent  nasopharyngeal  obstruc- 
tion, and  from  the  same  cause  speaks  thickly  as  if  he  had  some 
loose  body  in  the  mouth,  and  necessarily  snores  during  sleep. 
Hearing  is  also  interfered  with  from  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  tube  becoming  thickened  and  inflamed. 

The  Treatment  of  these  cases  consists  in  first  attending  to  con- 
stitutional weakness  by  removal  of  the  patient  to  fresh  or  seaside 
air,  and  by  the  administration  of  iron  and  cod-liver  oil ;  at  the 
same  time  the  throat  should  be  painted  twice  a  day  with  glycerine 
of  tannic  acid,  or  equal  parts  of  glycerine  and  tinct.  ferri  per- 
chloridi,  or  touched  with  the  galvano-cautery.  Failing  this,  ton- 
sillotomy should  be  performed  ;  in  children  the  organ  may  be  cut 
away  as  far  back  as  possible,  but  in  adults,  especially  in  trained 
singers,  only  a  thin  slice  should  be  removed,  and  never  the  whole 
organ,  for  fear  of  damaging  the  voice ;  the  stump  will  usually 
shrivel  up  after  such  treatment. 

Tonsillotomy  may  be  undertaken  in  two  ways : 

(a)  By  the  guillotine.  The  fauces  having  been  carefully  and 
repeatedly  brushed  with  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine,  the 
mouth  is  opened  and  one  of  the  many  forms  of  tonsil  g\;i]!otine 
introduced ;  Mackenzie's  spade  guillotine  is  as  good  ns  any. 
The  ring  of  the  instrunr. nt  is  passed  over  the  projecting  organ, 
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ext^^naTpressure  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw  assisting  in  this 
manSuvre.  Bv  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  the  projecting  mass  is 
aft  off  by  the  sharp  blade.  In  dealing  with  the  right  side,  unless 
the  surgeon  is  ambidextrous,  he  had  better  stand  behind  the 
natient's  head,  looking  over  into  the  mouth.  ,„„:„* 

^  TBy  the  bistoury^   The  tonsil  is  seized  at  its  lowest  point 
,nd  drawn  well  inwards  by  means  of  hooked  forceps,  and  the 
nroiec  fng  mass  removed  by  a   straight  blunt-pointed  bistoury 
Sfbase^of  the  blade  being  guarded,  if  P^f^J^d,  by  a  p^ce  o^^ 
nlaster  wrapped  round  it.     The  incision  should  be  made  from 
Kow  upwards,  and  the  edge  of  the  knife  kept  rather  in  than  out 
Z  as  to  avoid  all  risk  of  wounding  the  internal  carotid,  which  is 
n  close  contiguity  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  gland.    The  surgeon 
itstanS'gehiL  the  patient's  head  in  dealing  -th  thejjgh 
side  and  in  front  when  operating  upon  the  left.  .  ^are  niust  be 
aken  to  include  the  lowest  portion  of  the  tonsil,  which  often 
hangs  down  into  the  pharynx,  and  is  very  frequently  left  behind 

'''^:^:^:&t^^  for  the  moment,  soon  ceases  if 
cire  is  taken  not  to  cut  too  deeply,  or  encroach  upon  the  sur- 
rounding mucous  membrane.  Should  the  bleedmg  continue,  it 
cTSnfraTly  be  arrested  by  the  use  of  ice  or  the  application  of 
XofpTedgl  soaked  in  tin'ct.  ferri  perchloridi ;  possiWy  a  gargk 
contai'ning%azehne  may  be  f  caaous  in  bad  cases,  or  the  gaU 
vano-cautery  may  be  applied.  This  is  more  iiKeiy 
adults  than  in  children. 

SyphiUtic  Disease  of  the  Tonsil  may  be  met  with  in  various 
stajS      The  pyimayy  chancre  may  be  seen  occasionally,  m  orie 
asf  we  know  {f  aris^ing  from  infection  through  a  stick  of  caustic 
Shad  been  previously  used  to.cauterize  a  syphto  ulcer 
and  insufficiently  cleaned  before  being  applied  to  a  tonsil,  the 
surface  oTwhich  was  abraded.     The  glandular  enlargement  in 
he  neck  is  very  marked  in  such  cases  and  the  co^-^se  of  the 
disease  usually  severe.     Secondary  ulcers  of  the  '  snail-track     type 
fZTesmuqZes)  are  common  in  this  region,  being  urually  sym- 
fficd     'in  thl  tertiary  period  a  diffuse  ^— -^^^^^^^^ 
occurs,  involving  also  the  palate  and  fauces  (p.  730),  and  leaaing 
to  pharyngeal  stenosis. 

Tumours  of  the  TonsU  are  almost  always  "^^l^g"^";^"  ^^r'atl 
.,r^  not  verv  common.  Epithelioma  occurs  as  a  hrm  inauraieu 
infiitralio^Tapid^readin^g  to  adjacent  P-ts,  an^  ^l-ng^^^j 
lymphatic  glands.  It  generally  s  arts  either  in  the  root  o^ 
the  tongue  or  in  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  and  presents  a  raggea 
u  cerated  surface  with  a  hard  margin  and  sloughing  base.  It  runs 
aSiw  fa  al  course  if  left  to  itself.  Lympho-sarcomn  oi  the ^s^ 
ar   es  in  the  organ  itself,  usually  occurring  after  middle  lue  ,  it 
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presents  a  smooth,  dusky  red  appearance,  the  mucous  membrane 
being  stretched  over  it,  and  feels  soft  and  almost  fluctuating.  In 
the  early  stages  it  may  be  freely  moveable,  but  ere  long  it  infiltrates 
surrounding  structures,  and  affects  the  neighbouring  lymphatic 
glands.  Round-celled  sarcoma  may  also  attack  the  tonsil  as  a 
primary  growth,  and  is  less  limited  and  defined  than  the  former. 
In  all  these  varieties  the  growth  extends  into  the  pharynx^ 
impeding  deglutition  and  respiration,  and  ulceration  with  or 
without  serious  haemorrhage  may  ensue,  and  indeed  the  latter 
complication  is  a  frequent  cause  of  the  fatal  result. 

Extirpation  of  Malignant  Tumours  of  the  tonsil  is  often  imprac- 
ticable from  the  extent  of  the  disease,  and  the  early  implication 
of  the  surrounding  structures,  although  it  has  now  been  shown 
that  they  are  more  amenable  to  treatment  than  was  formerly 
thought  to  be  the  case.  The  disease  may  be  dealt  with  in  two 
ways :  (a)  From  the  mouth  in  the  case  of  the  loosely  encapsuled 
and  freely  moveable  lympho-sarcomata.  The  capsule  is  divided 
preferably  by  a  galvano-cautery,  and  the  growth  shelled  out 
sometimes  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  with  very  little  haemorrhage. 
Recurrence  in  the  lymphatic  glands  is,  however,  very  liable  to 
follow,  (b)  From  the  neck.  The  best  plan  is  to  make  an  incision 
along  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  and  carefully 
dissect  down  to  the  pharyngeal  wall,  removing  all  lymphatic 
glands  which  are  enlarged  or  suspicious,  and  securing  the  external 
carotid.  The  mass  is  then  isolated  f.om  the  surrounding  struc- 
tures and  removed.  A  good  many  cases  have  now  been  reported 
which  were  treated  in  this  manner  with  complete  success,  even 
when  the  tongue,  palate,  or  pharynx  were  invaded.  It  is  occa- 
sionally necessary  to  make  an  incision  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
over  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  hyoid  bone,  and  to  divide  the 
mandible  along  that  line ;  the  tonsil  is  thus  well  exposed,  and 
can  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily.  The  patient  should  always  be 
immunized  to  streptococcal  infection  before  the  operation. 

Affections  of  the  Pharsmx. 

Acute  Pharsmgitis  is  usually  associated  with  a  similar  inflam- 
matory condition  of  the  velum  palati,  nasal  mucous  membrane, 
and  tonsils,  and  may  result  from  exposure  to  cold,  from  absorption 
of  sewer  gas,  and  from  general  diseases  of  the  exanthematous 
type,  e.g.,  scarlet  fever.  It  is  characterized  by  redness,  pain,  and 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  becomes  covered  with 
mucus  or  muco-pus.  An  irritable  cough,  with  perhaps  sneezing, 
impediment  to  nasal  respiration,  and  great  pain  on  swallowing, 
are  produced  by  this  condition,  and  if  it  spreads  to  the  Eustachian 
tube  temporary  deafness  may  be  induced.  Ulceration  of  the 
velum  and  fauces  occasionally  follows. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  attending  to  the  general  condition, 
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especially  if  of  exanthematous  origin,  and  when  due  to  catarrh,  in 
administering  antiphlogistic  remedies  (e.g.,  purgatives,  sudorifics, 
and  diuretics)  and  soothing  local  applications  {e.g.,  ice  to  suck, 
chlorate  of  potash  gargle,  etc.). 

Erysipelas  of  the  Fauces  and  Palate  has  been  already  alluded  to 
(p.  100). 

Ohronic  Pharsmgitis  is  commonly  met  with  in  clergymen  and 
public  speakers  who  are  called  upon  to  exert  their  voices  for 
any  length  of  time,  in  costers  and  street-hawkers  who  shout  their 
wares,  and  in  drinkers  and  smokers.  It  may  commence  as  a 
chronic  inflammation,  or  may  follow  an  acute  attack.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  more  or  less  red  and  infiltrated,  with  vessels  coursing 
over  it,  and  there  is  often  a  good  deal  of  muco-purulent  discharge. 
If  the  buccal  side  of  the  velum  palati  is  affected  there  is  usually 
much  less  secretion  than  from  the  pharyngeal  aspect,  where  a 
considerable  amount  of  dark  green  viscid  material  may  collect 
and  cling  to  the  pharyngeal  wall,  constituting  scabs,  which  may 
decompose  and  cause  the  breath  to  be  somewhat  offensive.  Two 
main  varieties  are  described : 

1.  Chronic  Follicular  Pharyngitis,  in  which  the  lymphoid  follicles 
scattered  throughout  the  mucous  membrane  become  enlarged. 
This  is  specially  evident  upon  the  soft  palate,  but  is  often  greater 
in  amount  upon  the  upper  wall  and  sides  of  the  pharynx,  where 
there  is  a  mass  of  lymphoid  tissue,  sometimes  known  as  the 
Pharyngeal  or  Lnschka's  Tonsil  {vide  Adenoids).  The  uvula  may  be 
also  elongated  and  hypertrophic  in  this  condition. 

2.  Chronic  Atrophic  Pharyngitis  is  usually  associated  with  the 
atrophic  form  of  rhinitis  sicca,  and  possibly  with  chronic  laryngitis. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  smooth,  dry,  and  glazed,  and  the  exuda- 
tion tends  to  form  adherent  scabs.  The  throat  feels  dry  and 
irritable,  and  the  voice  is  often  husky. 

The  Treatment  of  chronic  pharyngitis  varies  with  the  condition 
and  character  of  the  affection.  If  of  a  simple  type  ('  relaxed 
throat '),  all  sources  of  irritation — such  as  smoking,  spirits,  and 
condiments — must  be  avoided,  the  bowels  and  digestion  attended 
to,  and  astringent  sprays,  gargles  or  applications  made  use  of,  care 
being  taken  when  necessary  to  apply  these  to  the  naso-pharynx 
by  passing  the  brush  up  behind  the  soft  palate.  The  most  useful 
reagents  to  employ  are  the  glycerine  of  tannic  acid,  equal  parts 
of  glycerine,  and  tinct.  ferri  perchloridi,  whilst  chloride  of  am- 
monium inhalations  are  sometimes  valuable,  as  also  sprays  of 
menthol  dissolved  in  paroleine.  When  the  inflammation  is  of  the 
follicular  type,  it  may  be  further  necessary  to  destroy  the  follicles 
with  the  galvano-cautery  after  cocainizing  the  surface ;  enlarged 
and  varicose  vessels  may  be  divided  in  the  same  way.  In  the 
dry  form  of  pharyngitis,  inhalations  of  chloride  of  ammonium  are 
recommended,  or  chloride  of  ammonium  lozenges ;  the  nasal  con- 
dition, however,  is  that  which  most  needs  treatment. 
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Syphilitic  Affections  of  the  Pharynx  may  be  met  with  in  tlie 
secondary  or  tertiary  stages.     In  the  former  they  are  of  a  super- 
ficial character,  such  as  pm-ous  .vbercles,  snail-track  ulcers,  etc. ; 
in  the  latter  they  appear  in  the  s..:ipe  of  a  diflfuse  gummatous 
infiltration,  which  is  often  of  considerable  consequence,  both  at 
the  time  and  subsequently.     It  manifests  itself  as  a  diffuse  nodular 
thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  fauces  and  soft  palate,  which  rapidly  runs  ()n  to 
ulceration,  and   may   impede   both   respiration   and   deglutition. 
The  administration  of  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  usually 
causes  a  rapid  improvement,  but  the  si   isciiUi-nt  .  .catnzation  may 
bind  down  the  velum,  and  lead  to  pharyngeal  stenosis  of  such 
a  character  as   to  constitute  a  fibro-cicatricial  septum,   with  an 
opening  through  it  perhaps  only  large  enough  to  allow  a  small 
bougie  to  pass.     For  such  a  condition  little  can  be  done  ;  the 
opening   may    be   more   or   less   dilated   by   careful   division  of 
some  of  the  bands,  and  the  passage  of  bougies ;  but  the  soft 
palate   cannot  be  set  free  when  once  involved  in  this  form  ol 
stricture,  nor  is  any  plastic  operation  possible. 

A  localized  gumma  may  form  in  the  submucous  tissue,  not 
unfrequently  involving  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall,  and  running 
its  ordinary  course  with  or  without  ulceration. 

Tumours  of  the  pharynx  are  rarely  primary.  They  may  extend 
into  it,  however,  from  surrounding  parts,  e.g.,  naso-pharyngea 

polypi  arising  from   the  base   of  the  skull,  or  retro-pharyngeal 

growths  from  the  spine. 

EpitheUoma  may  either  involve  the  pharynx  primarily,  or  extend 
into  it  from  adjacent  parts,  such  as  the  tongue  or  torisil.  Ihe 
usual  type  of  tumour  develops  with  some  amount  of  ulceration ; 
lymphatic  glands  become  secondarily  affected,  and  the  tumour 
trraciuallv  tends  to  invade  surrounding  tissues,  although  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  for  some  time  it  is  limited  to  the  mucous 
membrane,  extending  widely  over  it,  but  not  in\r4ving  the  under- 
lying  pharyngeal  muscles.  Death  results  bom  hemorrhage  due 
to  ulceration  into  large  vessels,  or  from  interference  with  swallow- 
ing or  breathing,  or  from  pressure  on  important  nerves. 

Treatment.— It  is  only  within  the  last  decade  th;u  any  attempt 
has  been  made  to  deal  with  these  cases ;  even  now  the  mortahty 
is  very  high,  and  statistics  go  to  prove  that  if  the  operation 
.  involves  removal  of  portions  of  the  upper  or  lower  jaw,  a  fatal 
issue  is  extremely  likely  to  follow.  The  same  precautions  as  to 
cleansing  the  teeth,  immunization  to  streptococcal  infection,  etc. 
must  be  taken,  as  in  dealing  with  naso-pharyngeal  or  buccal 
growths.  As  a  general  rule,  an  incision  along  the  anterior  bordci 
of  the  sterno-mastoid  is  the  best  to  employ,  although  occa:  'onally 
a  second  may  bo  required,  splitting  the  cheek  dowri  to  the  a,  -  ot 
the  mw.     The  external  carotid  is  tied,  and  all  glands  removed, 
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and  then  the  f,'rovvth  is  extirpated,  partly  from  without,  partly 
from  within.  It  is  always  advisable  to  perform  a  preliminary 
tracheotomy,  and  feeding  must  be  undertaken  for  some  days  by 
means  of  a  stomach-tube. 

Retro -pharyngeal  Abscess  is  acute  or  chronic  in  its  course.  The 
aatte  form  may  residt  from  infection  through  the  mucous  membrane, 
as  by  fishbones,  etc. ;  or  may  arise  from  an  inflammation  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  which  are  found  in  this  situation  in  children, 
but  which  usually  atrophy  in  adults,  and  derive  their  lymph  from 
the  interior  of  the  nose  and  naso-pharynx.  The  chronic  variety 
generally  follows  tubercular  caries  of  the  spine,  or  disease 
of  the  bones  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  Whether  acute  or  chronic, 
the  abscess  forms  a  tense  elastic  swelling,  situated  behind  the 
posterior  pharyn'^'eal  wall ;  in  the  former  case  it  is  associated 
with  high  feve',  and  locally  much  redness  and  inflammatory 
(jedema,  which  may  extend  to  neighbouring  parts,  and  cause  con- 
siderable dyspnoea  ;  but  in  the  latter,  where  the  affection  is  chronic, 
there  is  less  local  inflammatory  reaction,  but  signs  of  cervical 
spinal  disease  are  present.  The  abscess  may  burst  into  the 
pharynx,  or  may  burrow  outwards  on  either  side,  being  guided 
by  the  pre-vertebral  fascia,  and  point  either  in  front  or  behind  the 
sterno-mastoid. 

Treatment  should  never  be  delayed  from  fear  of  the  superven- 
tion of  cbdema  of  the  glottis.  The  abscess  should  be  opened  from 
the  neck  in  all  cases,  as  then  an  aseptic  course  can  be  maintained, 
and  there  is  no  fear  that  the  pus  will  enter  the  air-passages.  If 
pointing  in  front  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  the  abscess  may  be  opened 
in  that  situation  ;  but  otherwise  an  incision  should  be  made  along 
the  posterior  border  of  the  muscle,  which  must  be  drawn  forwards, 
and  the  transverse  processes  ot  the  cervical  vertebrae  clearly 
defined.  Possibly  the  abscess  will  be  opened  by  the  necessary 
manipulation  of  the  wound;  if  not,  the  index-finger  of  the  left 
hand  should  be  placed  against  the  abscess  wall  in  the  mouth  to 
guard  it  from  injury,  and  a  pair  of  sinus  forceps  thuist  into  the 
absce  s  in  front  of  the  vertebnt-  by  the  right  hand.  A  drain-tube 
is  then  inserted,  and  the  case  runs  an  ordinary  aseptic  course. 

Affections  of  the  (Esophagus. 
Malformations  of  the  a  ophagus  are  congenital  or  acquired. 
A  Congenital  communica'  n  may  exist  between  the  oesophagus 
and  t  achea,  either  in  tht  form  of  a  small  fistula,  or  the  upper 
end  of  the  oesophagus  en.U  blindly,  whilst  the  lower  end  opens 
uto  the  trachea  near  its  bifurcation.  T.ife  is  impossible  under 
'^ur.h  conditions,  and  the  children  die  shortly  after  birth.  Con- 
genital stricture  may  also  be  met  \\\\.\\  near  the  cardiac  orifice, 
resulting  in  general  distension  and  dilatatiun  of  the  (josophagus 
(cusophagocoele).^    The  Acquired   malformations   consist   in   the 
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development  of  the  so-called  Diverticula  froni  the  (is<)phiif,'us.  'Iwo 
forms  hjue  l)een  described  by  Zenker  :  (a)  Pyessure  Diverticula, 
which  are  the  more  common,  and  seem  to  be  associated  with  some 
congenital  weakness  of  the  (i-sophageal  wall.  They  vary  much  in 
size,  perhaps  becoming,'  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  and  rarely  come 
under  observation  before  the  age  of  thirty.  They  usually  spring 
from  the  posterior  wall,  close  to  the  junction  of  the  pharynx  and 
(I'sophagus,  constituting  sometimes  what  is  known  as  a  'pharyn- 
gocoele  ' ;  the  cavity  extends  downwards  between  the  o'sophagiis 
and  vertebral  column.  The  symptoms  aie  due  to  distension  of  the 
c  avity  with  food  which  stagnates  and  putrifies,  forming  a  swelling 
in  the  neck  which  can  be  emptied  by  pressure ;  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  sufficient  food  gradually  leads  to  emaciation.  Wht-n  a 
bougie  is  used,  it  generally  passes  into  the  diverticulum,  and  hence 
its  onward  course  is  arrested,  but  by  careful  manipidation  it  may 
be  kept  on  the  sound  wall,  and  so  slipped  past  the  oriCicc!  into  the 
stomach.  Treatment,  where;  possible,  consists  in  exposing  lh(^ 
diverticulum  in  the  neck,  removing  it,  and  stitching  up  the  opening 
in  the  pharyngeal  or  a>sophageal  wall ;  but  such  is  so  rarely  pnu  ti 
cable  that  gastrostomy  hoKls  out  the  best  prospect  of  prolonging 
the  patient's  life,  {b)  Traction  Diverticula  are  much  rarer  ;  they 
usually  occur  on  the  anterior  wall,  near  the  bifurcation  of  the 
trachea,  and  are  due  to  cicatricial  traction  from  without,  as  by  an 
inflamed  bronchial  gland.  They  are  of  small  size,  and  cause  no 
symptoms,  unless  a  foreign  body  lodges  in  them,  when  ulceration 
and  perforation  may  lead  to  suppurative  mediastinitis  and  death. 
They  cannot  be  recognised  ante  mortem. 

Foreign  Bodies  not  unfrequently  lodge  in  the  cesophagus, 
especially  in  children  and  lunatics.  Portions  of  food,  coins,  fish- 
bones, pins,  plates  of  false  teeth,  etc.,  are  the  substances  usually 
met  with.  The  patient  complains  that  something  has  lodged  in 
the  gullet,  causing  a  feeling  of  pain  and  distension ;  whilst 
swallowing  is  painful  or  impossible,  and  respiration  may  be  more 
or  less  hampered.  Large  bodies  are  often  impacted  at  the  entrance 
to  the  gullet,  and  then  cause  sudden  death  from  dyspnoea ;  if  the 
obstruction  is  not  so  great,  and  remains  unrelieved,  tedema  of  the 
glottis  may  supervene.  Impaction  lower  down  is  likely  to  he 
followed  by  ulceration,  perforation,  and  death,  either  from  hfEiiior- 
rhage  owing  to  one  of  the  large  vessels  being  opened,  or  from 
suppurative  cellulitis.  In  some  cases,  however  (Konig  states  about 
50  per  cent.),  the  foreign  body  will  spontaneously  pass  either  into 
the  mouth  or  stomach. 

The  Treatment  varies  much  according  to  the  nature,  size,  and 
situation  of  the  obstructing  body.  If  small  and  incapable  of  being 
detected  by  a  sound — e.g.,  a  fishbone — it  is  best  removed  by  an 
expanding  probang  (Fig.  257),  being  caught  in  the  loops  of  thick 
horsehair  forming  part  of  the  apparatus.     If  a  coin  or  small  hard 
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substance  is  impacted,  it  may  be  removed  by  u'sophaReal  forceps, 
01  by  a  coin-catcher.  If  it  is  impossible  to  draw  it  up,  it  may 
sometimes  be  pushed  down  into  the  stomach.  A  hirge  bokis  of 
food  may  be  removed  by  forceps  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
(isophagus,  and  hirge  foreign  bodies— «.^.,  phites  of  teeth— may 
l)e  similarly  extracted,  using  great  care  not  to  tear  the  mucous 
membrane.  Skiagraphy  may  be  usefully  employed  to  assist  in 
the  localization  of  metallic  substances  such  as  coins,  as  also  to 
determine  \vhether  or  not  they  have  been  dislodged,  and  it  may 
even  be  utili;:ed  to  assist  in  the  removal. 

If  iinpacted  in  the  upper  part,  asophagotomy  may  be  performed. 
An  incision,  4  inches  long,  is  uiade  along  the  anterior  border  of 
tiie  sterno  -  mastoid,  preferably  on  the  left  side,  because  the 
usophagus  naturally  curves  that  way.  The  platysma  and  deep 
fascia  are  divided,  and  the  muscle  drawn  outwards  ;  the  omo-hyoid 
needs  division,  and  the  surgeon  then  carefully  works  his  way 
between  the  carotid  sheath  on  the  outer  side,  and  the  larynx  and 
trachea  on   the  inner,  taking  special  care  to  avoid  the  thyroid 
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257 —Expanding  Prohang  for  the  Removal  of  Foreign  Bodies 
from  the  cesoi'hagus. 


vessels  and  nerves.  The  projection  of  the  foreign  body  will 
indicate  the  situation  of  the  tube,  and  this  is  carefully  incised, 
and  the  obstiuction  dealt  with.  The  oesophageal  wound  may 
then  be  closed  by  sutures  which  do  not  include  the  mucous 
membrane,  whilst  the  external  wound  is  either  stuffed  with  gauze 
plugs  or  drained.  When  located  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thoracic 
portion  of  the  oesophagus,  the  tube  is  opened  as  low  as  possible 
by  cutting  down  on  the  point  of  a  bougie  passed  from  the  mouth, 
and  it  is  then  often  possible  to  extricate  it. 

When  the  foreign  body  is  impacted  near  the  cardiac  orifice,  and 
cannot  be  moved  either  up  or  down,  the  stomach  may  be  opened 
{Gastroiomy,  p.  846),  the  fingers  or  even  hand  inserted  into  it, 
the  cardiac  orifice  dilated,  and  the  obstruction  removed. 

When  once  the  foreign  body  has  passed  into  the  stomach,  purga- 
tives and  emetics  should  be  avoided,  and  if  not  of  large  size  and 
irregular  shape,  the  case  is  left  to  Nature,  the  treatment  being 
merely  expectant.  The  patient  is  kept  quiet,  and  fed  with  plenty 
of  pultaceous  food— such  as  brown  bread,  porridge,  etc.— and  the 
motions  are  carefully  examined.  Should,  however,  the  foreign 
body  be  large,  and  the  gastric  symptoms  persist,  it  should  be  re- 
'noved  by  gastrotomy. 
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Inflammation  of  the  oesophagus,  with  or  without  ulceration, 
is  caused  by  swallowing  corrosives  or  irritants,  and,  in  a  more 
localized  form,  by  the  impaction  of  foreign  bodies.  The  symptoms 
are  pain  and  difficulty  in  deglutition,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
former  the  restriction  of  the  diet  to  liquids.  Chrome  catarrh  may 
result  from  the  continual  drinking  of  raw  spirits,  and  even  stenosis 
from  cicatricial  contraction  may  gradually  follow. 

Varix  of  the  veins  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  oesophagus  is 
occasionally  met  with  as  the  result  of  pressure  on  the  portal  vein, 
or  from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
branches  open  into  the  gastric  division  of  the  portal  system, 
pa  sing  through  the  oesophageal  opening  in  the  diaphragm. 
Ha,.natemesis  may  result  therefrom,  and  this  has  even  proved 

fatal.  .     ,      .  •       • 

Spasm  of  the  (Esophagus,  or  hysterical  stricture,  arises  m  neurotic 
young  women  usually  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and,  although 
sometimes  independent  of  organic  lesion,  is  often  associated  with 
some  slight  abrasion  or  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
perhaps  originated  by  the  impaction  at  an  earlier  date  of  a  fish- 
bone The  symptoms  complained  of  are  difHculty  in  swallowing, 
and  a  sensation  as  of  a  ball  arising  in  the  throat  {globus  hystencns), 
due  to  a  spasmodic  action  of  the  pharyngeal  consvnctor  muscles. 
At  times  when  the  patient's  attention  is  diverted,  deglutition 
occurs  quite  normally.  The  best  course  of  treatment  to  adopt  is 
anti-neurotir  in  character  {e.g.,  cold  douches  to  the  spine,  massage, 
the  administration  of  purgatives,  valerian,  etc.),  whilst  the  passage 
of  a  full-sized  oesophageal  bougie  has  been  advocated. 

Organic  Stricture  of  the  CEsophagus  occurs  in  two  forms— the 
fibrous  and  the  malignant :  „    ,       .    , 

1  Fibrous  Stricture  of  the  CEsophagus  is  usually  located  near  its 
commencement,  just  behind  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  is  most 
frequently  caused  by  the  swallowing  of  corrosives,  and  the 
cicatrization  of  the  wounds  caused  thereby  ;  it  also  results  from 
syphilitic  disease.  At  the  cardiac  orifice  it  may  arise  from  the 
healing  and  contraction  of  a  gastric  ulcer.  The  main  symptom 
produced  is  a  gradually  increasing  difficulty  in  the  swallowing, 
firstly  of  solids,  but  finally  even  of  fluids.  If  the  obstruction  is 
placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  tube,  food  is  returned  immediately; 
but  if  lower  down,  the  oesophagus  may  become  dilated,  and  in 
this  pouch  or  cfisophagocoele  the  food  may  collect  for  a  time,  and 
then  be  returned  unchanged.  There  is  but  little  pain  in  this  form  or 
stricture,  although  the  patient  is  usually  able  to  indicate  the  level 
of  the  obstruction.  As  the  case  progresses,  he  becomes  steadily 
emaciated  from  sheer  starvation,  and  may  even  die  trom  this 

cause.  .  ,,      _.^,    ,.        ,     ^, 

2  Malignant  stricture  of  the  (Esophagus  is  usually  ei;uheliomaioiL^ 
in  type,  occurring  in  subjects  over  forty  years  of  age,  and  situated 
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either  at  the  junction  of  the  pharynx  and  cesophagus,  i.e.,  behind 
the  cricoid  cartilage  (Fig.  258),  or  in  the  middle  of  the  tube 
where  1   is  crossed  by  the  left  bronchus,  or  at  the  cardiac  orifice 
of  the  stomach  ;  m  the  latter  site,  columnar  carcinoma  is  the  form 
usually  found.     The  growth  in- 
volves the  whole  circumference 
of  the  tube,  and  sooner  or  later 
ulcerates,    perhaps     perforating 
the  trachea,  pleural  cavity,  or  one 
of  the  large  vessels.    Secondary 
deposits  occur  in  the  lymphatic 
glands,   either   of  the   neck    or 
posterior  mediastinum,  visceral 
complications  being  uncommon. 
The    symptoms    are    similar    in 
character    to   those    of    fibrous 
stenosis  detailed  above,  but  in 
addition  the  vomited  materials 
may  contain  blood,  and  there  is 
a  good   deal    of   pain    referred 
usually  to  the  site  of  the  disease. 
Should   the   growth  be   at    the 
upper  end  of  the  tube,  a  tumour 
may    be    distinctly   felt,   placed 
deeply   in    the    neck  and  more 
marked  on  the  left  side ;  m  the 
earlier  stages  nothing  can  be  felt 
externally,  although  the  side-to- 
side  movements  of  the   larynx 
may  be  impeded.      Perforation 
of  the  trachea  leads  to  the  en- 
trance   of    food    into    the    air- 
passages,  and  rapidly  results  in 
septic  pneumonia  and  death.     When  the  upper  part  of  the  gullet 
IS  affected,  the  growth  may  spread  to  the  back  of  the  larynx,  and 
cause  hoarseness  and  even  aphonia.     Occasionally  the  pneumo- 
gastnc  nerves  may  be  involved  in  the  mass,  leading  to  interference 
with  the  action  of  the  heart. 

The  Diagnosis  of  oesophageal  stricture  must  i)e  made  on  general 
principles,  and  by  a  process  of  exclusion  of  the  many  other  forms 
ot  dysphagia  detailed  below.  It  is  confirmed  by  examining  the 
condition  of  the  tube  with  an  oesophageal  bougie.  A  cylindrical 
uistrument  of  medium  size  should  be  employed  for  diagnostic 
purposes,  and  by  this  n  eans  the  situation  of  the  obstruction  can 
l)e  ascertained.  To  pass  an  (esophageal  bougie  :  The  surgeon  stands 
in  front  and  shghtly  to  the  right  of  the  patient,  who  is  seated  with 
the  head  held  foi wards  —  if  thrown  backwards,  the  larynx  is 
pressed  against  the  spine,  and  the  difficulty  of  introducing  the 
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instrument  increased.  The  bougie  is  well  warmed  and  smeared 
with  glycerine,  and,  having  been  suitably  curved,  is  guided  by  the 
surgeon's  left  index-finger  over  the  epiglottis  into  the  oesophagus. 
This  stage  usually  causes  a  certain  amount  of  discomfort  and 
retching  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  Once  past  the  entrance  to 
the  larynx,  the  bougie  is  pushed  steadily  onwards  until  the  ob- 
struction is  met  with  ;  if  there  is  no  stricture,  the  instrument  will 
glide  onwards  into  the  stomach,  entering  that  viscus  at  a  point 
about  i6  inches  from  the  teeth.  If  any  obstruction  is  present, 
the  large  one  is  withdrawn,  and  the  passage  of  a  smaller  one 
attempted.  The  greatest  care  must  be  taken,  especially  in  sus- 
pected mahgnant  disease,  as  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  perforate 
the  walls,  and  open  up  the  mediastinal  tissues,  even  causing  fatal 
cellulitis.  As  a  rule,  a  cancerous  strictuie  feels  rough,  is  painful, 
and  bleeds  readily  ;  a  simple  stricture  is  smooth  and  regular, 
almost  painless,  and  does  not  bleed.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
distinguish  the  two  forms,  and  the  history  of  the  case,  and  general 
condition  of  the  patient,  will  need  to  be  thoroughly  investigated. 

Treatment  of  Fibrous  Stricture  of  the  (Esophagus. — (a)  Dilatation 
of  the  stricture  by  means  of  gradually  increasing  bougies ;  in 
some  (.abf.s  it  may  be  more  satisfactory  to  use  conical-ended 
instruments  rather  than  the  usual  type,  which  are  of  the  same 
calibre  throughout.  An  interval  of  some  days  should  elapse 
betvv^jen  the  attempts  at  dilatation,  and  during  this  period  the 
patif-nt  should  be  given  as  much  food  as  he  can  take  in  the  shape 
of  s*:iGng  broths,  minced  meat,  raw  eggs,  etc.,  or,  if  need  be,  rectal 
a'-mentation  must  be  resorted  to.  {b)  If  it  is  impossible  to  dilate, 
or  ii  the  stricture  recurs,  a  Symonds"  Tube  may  be  inserted.  It 
consists  of  a  gum-elastic,  funnel-shaped  tube,  passed  through  the 
stricture  by  a  whalebone  introducer,  the  funnel  resting  against 
the  face  cf  the  stricture,  A  thread  attached  to  the  upper  end  is 
brought  out  of  the  mouth  in  order  to  remove  and  clean  it,  a  pro- 
ceeding needed  about  once  a  fortnight  {c)  Internal  cesophagotomy 
by  means  of  a  concealed  knife  ha?  also  been  attempted,  the  stricture 
being  divided  posteriorly  ;  it  is  a  somewhat  risky  proceeding,  and 
is  only  feasible  when  the  lesion  is  situated  high  up  in  the  tube. 
{d)  When  the  contraction  is  at  the  pharyngeal  extremity,  it  may 
be  possible  to  open  the  oesophagus  below,  and  either  divide  and 
dilate  the  stenosed  portion,  or  cesophagostomy  may  be  performed 
by  sewing  the  mucous  membrane  to  the  skin,  thus  forming  an 
entrance  to  the  alimentary  canal  in  the  neck.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  better  practice  to  completely  divide  the  oesophagus, 
closing  the  upper  end  by  sutures,  and  fixing  the  lower  end  to  the 
margin  of  the  wound,  {e)  If  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach 
is  contracted,  the  stomach  may  be  opened  as  in  gastrotoniy 
(p.  846),  and  the  fingers  used  to  dilate  the  stricture  {retrograde 
dilaiaiioit),  u  proceedirig  similar  to  i-oretri's  operatjon  lor  stricture 
of  the  pylorus.     (/)  Finally,  where  none  of  these  proceedings  are 
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possible,  or  if  tried  have  failed,  the  stomach  must  be  opened,  and 
division  of  the  stricture  by  Abbe's  string  saw  may  be  attempted. 
The  patient  is  made  to  swallow  one  end  of  a  piece  of  string,  or  a 
small  shot  may  be  clamped  on  a  piece  of  fine  silk,  and  allowed  to 
find  its  Avay  into  the  stomach.  When  this  viscus  is  opened,  the 
free  end  is  secured,  and  by  its  means  a  coarse  silk  thread  is  carried 
through  the  obstruction  ;  by  up-and-down  sawing  movements  the 
stricture  can  be  thereby  divided,  enabling  the  surgeon  to  introduce 
bougies.  Excellent  results  have  been  reported  from  such  practice. 
(g)  Gastrostomy  is  the  final  resort  (p.  848) ;  occasionally,  when  the 
esophagus  has  by  this  means  been  kept  at  rest  for  some  time, 
the  stricture  will  yield,  and  dilatation  l)y  bougies  becomes  prac- 
ticable. In  such  a  case  the  opening  in  the  stomach  may  be 
allowed  to  close. 

Treatment  of  Malignant  Disease  of  the  (Esophagus  follows 
much  on  the  same  lines.  Dilatation  by  bougies  should  not  be 
employed  as  a  routine  practice,  for  fear  of  increasing  the  ulcera- 
tion, causing  severe  haemorrhage,  or  perforating  the  walls  of  the 
tube.  It  may,  however,  be  used  as  a  temporary  measure  to  enable 
the  patient  to  take  an  increased  amount  of  food,  and  thus  for 
a  time  improve  his  general  condition  and  render  him  more  fitted 
to  undergo  further  treatment.  Symonds'  method  of  titbage  may 
also  be  utilized  in  malignant  disease,  the  patients  often  bearing  the 
inserted  tube  well,  even  when  the  cardiac  orifice  is  involved,  the 
lower  end  then  projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach.  Unfor- 
tunately tliese  tubes  occasionally  slip  through  into  the  stomach, 
or  the  guiding  string  is  swallowed ;  moreover,  under  the  best 
circumstances  the  tube  needs  changing  every  fortnight,  and  the 
ulceration  may  be  increased  thereby.  Hence  gastrostomy,  per- 
formed as  soon  as  possible  by  one  of  the  modern  methods,  is  a 
much  more  satisfactory  plan  of  treatmen'.  Excision  of  the 
growth  in  the  neck  has  been  successfully  accomplished  in  a  few 
cases  when  the  disease  was  recognised  early,  and  very  limited 
in  extent.  Tracheotomy  is  occasionally  called  for  in  ihe  later 
stages,  from  implication  of  the  glottis  or  trachea. 

By  the  term  Dysphagia  is  meant  a  condition  in  which  swallowing  is  painf.il 
or  difficult.  The  Causes  are  very  numerous,  and  may  be  arranged  as 
follows  : 

i.  Pliaiyiif;(al — r.^'., acute  or  chronic  inflammation,  whether  simple,  scarlatinal, 
diphtheritic,  etc. ;  ulceration  of  syphilitic  or  malignant  .  rigin ;  stenosis,  as  a 
result  of  ulceration  ;  paralysis  (e.g..  labio-glosso-laryngeal  or  bulbar);  impac- 
tion of  foreign  boHies ;  naso-pharyngeal  polypi  projecting  behind  the  velum  ; 
retro-pharyngeal  abscess  or  tumour,  etc, 

ii.  Laryngeal — e.g.,  acute  or  chronic  laryngitis  ;  tubercular,  syphilitic,  or 
malignant  disease. 

iii.  (Esophageal — e.g..  acute  or  chronic  inflammation,  impaction  of  foreign 
bodies,  the  presence  of  diverticula,  oesophagospasm ,  and  simple  or  malignant 
stricture 

iv.  Extrinsic.  In  the  neck :  goitre,  enlarged  glands,  aneurisms,  etc. ;  i  1  the 
thi^rax  .'  mediastinal  growths  or  glariOi,  aiieuiisrus  of  iht;  aorta  a.nd  tai'^e  veaseis, 
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tumours  growing  from  the  vertebral  bodies,  pericardial  eifusion,  and  displace- 
ment backwards  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle. 

To  investigate  a  case  of  dysphagia,  note  :  (i.)  the  method  of  onset,  whether  acute 
or  chronic-  if  the  former,  it  is  probably  due  to  a  foreign  body ;  (ii.)  the  condition 
of  the  pharynx  as  seen  from  the  mouth  and  on  digital  exploration  ;  (iii.)  the  con- 
dition of  the  neck  as  seen  and  felt  from  without,  whether  or  not  a  tumour  is  to 
be  felt  behind  the  cricoid,  or  whether  a  goitre  or  aneurism  exists ;  (iv.)  the 
character  of  the  voice,  as  indicative  or  not  of  laryngeal  mischief— if  the  voice 
is  husky,  a  laryngoscopic  examination  must  be  made  ;  (v.)  the  chest  must  be 
carefully  examined  for  aneurisms,  etc.  ;  (vi.)  the  oesophagus  may  be  auscultated 
along  the  vertebral  groove  whilst  the  patient  drinks  water  to  ascertain  the 
situation  of  the  mischief;  (vii.)  it  must  be  examined  finally  by  bougies.  If 
the  obstruction  is  in  the  cEsophagus,  the  patient's  age  and  general  condition 
will  give  prima-facie  evidence  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  due  to  malignant 
disease ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  stenosis  of  itself  will  quite  explain 
some  of  the  loss  of  flesh  and  of  weight.  The  presence  of  blood  and  offensive 
mucus  on  the  bougie  or  in  the  material  vomited,  and  the  existence  of  enlarged 
glands  in  the  neck,  will  also  assist  in  establishing  a  diagnosis. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  EAR. 

t 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  deal  with  some  of  th^  more 
important  surgical  aspects  of  diseases  of  the  ear  in  this  place,  and 
for  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  subject  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  special  text-books. 

The  External  Ear  is  the  site  of  various  affections  which  may 
come  under  the  observation  of  the  general  surgeon.  Thus,  the 
pinna  may  be  congenitally  absent,  and  even  the  external  meatus 
closed,  a  malformation  often  associated  with  macrostoma. 
Nothing  can  be  done  for  this  want  of  development,  and  the 
surgeon  must  never  be  tempted  to  try  and  dig  out  the  concealed 
tympanum.  More  frequently,  however,  accessory  auricles  are  pre- 
sent, consisting  merely  of  fibro-cartila.ge  covered  with  fat  and  skin. 
Large  and  prominent  ears  constitute  a  veiy  unsightly  deformity, 
for  which  operative  interference  is  occasionally  required.  The 
size  may  be  diminished  by  removing  a  V-shaped  portion  from  the 
upper  part ;  the  prominence,  by  excising  a  portion  of  skin  and 
cartilage  through  an  incision  on  the  posterior  aspect.  The  wounds 
thus  produced  are  accurately  sutured  together,  and  considerable 
improvem^rt  in  the  appearance  results.  Haematoma  of  the  ear 
is  usually  due  to  injury,  but  is  occasionally  idiopathic  in  origin, 
especially  amongst  the  insane.  The  auricle  becomes  swollen 
and  enlarged  and  of  a  bluish-red  colour  in  traumatic  cases 
(Fig.  259) ;  unless  inflamed  it  should  not  be  interfered  with,  as  a 
general  rule,  although,  if  the  appearance  of  the  patient  is  important, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  evacuate  the  blood,  since  its  organization 
and  subsequent  contraction  may  lead  to  considerable  deformity. 
Eczema,  boUs,  and  other  inflammatory  affections,  are  met  with  in 
the  external  ear  and  pinna,  but  these  call  for  no  special  mention. 

Plugs  of  wax,  which  become  d  .rk  and  indura<:ed,  not  unfre- 
quently  block  the  meatus,  leading  to  more  or  less  complete 
deafness  ;  this  may  come  en  suddenly  after  bathing,  OAving  to  the 
plug  rapidly  swelling  up.  if  they  encroach  on  the  membrana 
iympani,  subjective  symptoms  of  giddiness,  vomiting,  and  rushing 
noises  in  the  ear  may  also  be  caused.     On  examination  witij  an 
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ear  speculum,  their  presence  is  readily  detected.  Treatment  con- 
sists in  washing  them  away,  after  previously  softening  with  oil  or 
glycerine.      A  large  syringe  with  a  fine  nozzle  should  be  used, 

and  a  stream  of  warm  water  injected 
along  the  roof  of  the  meatus  ;  as  it 
returns,  the  softened  masses  of  wax 
are  washed  away.  Foreign  bodies 
in  the  meatus,  such  as  buttons  or 
beads,  are  similarly  removed,  if 
possible,  by  syringing ;  if  this 
fails,  a  fine  pair  of  forceps  is  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose,  hut  it 
must  be  remembered  that  delicate 
structures  lie  behind  the  foreign 
body,  which  can  readily  be  harmed 
by  the  exhibition  of  impatience 
or  force.  Where  all  other  plans 
fail,  the  auricle  may  be  turned 
forwards  and  the  meatus  opened 
from  behind.  Exostoses  are  occa- 
sionally met  with  springing  from 
the  bony  walls  of  the  meatus ;  they 
give  rise  to  deafness  by  obstructing  the  passage,  and  may  be 
removed  by  the  dental  drill. 


Fig.    251).  —  H/EMATOMA    AURIS. 


The  Surgical  Complications  of  Chronic  OtorrhoBa  are  frequently 
serious,  and  call  for  prompt  treatment.  The  discharge  usually 
comes  from  the  middle  ear  (otitis  media)  through  a  perforation  in 
the  tympanic  membrane.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  tympanic 
cavity  is  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane  which  is  in  direct  communi- 
cation through  the  Eustachian  tubt;  with  that  lining  the  nasal 
fossaj ;  and  this  membrane  being  adherent  to  the  periosteal  lining 
of  the  cavity,  every  case  of  otitis  media  is  likely  to  be  associated 
with  an  internal  periostitis  of  the  temporal  bone.  These  com- 
plications may  be  classified  under  three  main  headings — the  extra- 
cranial, the  cranial,  and  the  intracranial. 

The  extracranial  complications  of  otorrhoea  are  comparatively 
unimportant. 

{a)  Eczema  of  the  meatus  is  frequently  seen,  and  merely  needs 
the  parts  to  be  kept  dry  and  clean,  and  possibly  a  little  boric 
acid  powder  insufflated  ;  it  readiiy  disappears  when  the  discharge 
ceases,  but  is  not  unfrequent'v  associated  with  enlargement  of  the 
cervical  glands,  which  may  .ppurate,  or  in  predisposed  indi- 
viduals may  become  the  seat  of  tubercular  disease. 

{h)  Boils  arise  from  infection  of  the  sebaceous  glands  in  the 
meatus  with  pyogenic  cocci  from  the  discharge,  and  are  exceed- 
ingly painful  owing  to   the   denseness  01    the  tissues  invjlved. 
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They  should  be  fomented  with  hot  water,  and  opened  when  pus 
has  formed. 

(c)  Pol]rpi  may  also  devslop,  consisting  essentially  of  granulation 
tissue  protruding  through  an  opening  in  the  membrane ;  they 
lead  to  considerable  obstruction,  and  may  do  harm  by  keeping 
back  the  discharge.  They  should  be  removed  by  the  curette, 
and  the  bare  bone,  usually  felt  at  their  base,  scraped ;  the  part 
is  subsequently  syringed  with  a  weak  carbolic  solution  and 
dressed  antiseptically. 

(d)  Inflammation  may  occasionally  spread  from  the  meatus  to 
the  tympanic  plate  of  the  temporal  bone,  leading  to  subperios- 
teal abscess  and  necrosis ;  or  it  may  extend  along  the  Glaserian 
fissure  into  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation,  giving  rise  to  sup- 
purative arthritis  and  disorganization  of  that  joint  (p.  678). 

The  cranial  complications  of  otitis  media  are  often  of  a  grave 
nature,  and  may  end  in  permanent  deafness,  or  even  endanger 
the  life  of  the  individual, 

(a)  The  ossicles  frequently  necrose,  and  are  cast  oflf  in  the 
discharge,  and  thus  hearing  may  be  impaired,  although  not 
necessarily  destroyed;  ankylosis  of  the  ossicles  one  to  another 
may  also  be  determined,  leading  to  considerable,  if  not  total,  loss 
of  function. 

(b)  The  inflammation  may  extend  from  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  tympanum  to  the  bony  walls  surrounding  it,  giving  rise  to 
a  limited  caries  or  necrosis  of  the  temporal  bone.  This  may  be 
associated  with  suppuration  within  the  skull,  and  any  of  the 
intracranial  complications  mentioned  below.  The  roof  of  the 
tympanic  cavity,  which  is  very  thin,  is  especially  liable  to  be 
affected  in  this  way.  If  diseased  bone  can  be  felt  through  the 
external  auditory  meatus  with  a  probe,  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  remove  it ;  if  this  is  impossible,  the  part  must  be  kept 
clean  by  the  injection  of  mild  antiseptics,  retention  of  discharges 
being  prevented  by  the  regular  use  of  Politzer's  bag. 

(c)  Facial  paralysis  not  uncommonly  arises  from  sclerosis 
and  thickening  of  the  bony  tissue  surrounding  the  aqueductus 
Fallopii,  causing  pressure  on  the  nerve  in  that  region.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  bony  canal  lies  immediately  behind  the 
tympanic  cavity,  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
mastoid  cells.  All  the  muscles  on  that  side  of  the  face  are 
involved,  and  possibly  also  the  palate  and  uvula.  No  radical 
treatment  is  practicable,  although  the  face  should  be  regularly 
laradized,  so  as  to  maintain  as  far  as  possible  the  tone  of  the 
muscles. 

(d)  Inflammation  may  also  extend  into  the  mastoid  cells,  giving 
rise  to  the  condition  known  as  mastoiditis.  The  mastoid  process 
is  a  triangular  process  of  bone,  which  is  practically  undeveloped 
nntii  the  age  of  puberty.     Before  that  period  a  single  cell  which 
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communicates  with  the  posterior  portion  of  the  tympanic  cavity 
represents  the  antrum  ;  but  after  puberty  not  only  is  this  cavity 
of  some  size,  but  the  whole  bone  is  hollowed  out  into  a  series 
of  spongy  cells,  lined  with  mucous  membrane,  which  open  into 
the  floor  of  the  antrum.  When  the  inflammatory  process  in 
otitis  media,  which  is  almost  always  septic,  extends  into  this 
bony  process,  severe  local  and  general  symptoms  are  likely  to 
result.  The  patient  complains  of  intense  pain  in  the  ear,  witli 
tenderness  on  pressure,  and  perhaps  redness  and  oedema  over 
the  mastoid  process.  The  discharge  from  the  ear  often  ceases  for 
a  time  at  the  commencement  of  these  symptoms,  but  reappears 
later  on.  As  the  case  progresses,  febrile  symptoms  of  an  inter- 
mittent type,  and  even  rigors,  may  supervene,  whilst  the  patient 
becomes  drowsy,  or  may  be  irritable  and  restless.  An  abscess 
may  form  under  the  periosteum  covering  the  mastoid  process, 
with  or  without  caries  or  necrosis  of  the  outer  table  of  the  bone ; 
in  children,  where  this  bony  lamella  is  thin,  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  absorbed,  and  on  incising  the  abscess  protuberant  masses 
of  granulation,  springing  from  the  interior  of  the  bone,  may  be 
seen.  Any  of  the  intracranial  complications  mentioned  below  may 
occur  as  sequela;.  Occasionally  the  mastoid  trouble  is  of  a  more 
chronic  type,  the  cells  being  choked  up  with  lymph  and  inflam- 
matory material  of  a  cheesy  nature,  whilst  the  bone  itself  becomes 
thickened  and  condensed.  The  process  feels  distinctly  enlarged, 
and  a  good  deal  of  deep-seated  pain  is  experienced  of  an  aching 
character,  and  worse  at  night. 

Treatment. —In  the  early  acute  stage  belladonna  fomentations 
may  be  employed,  and  the  patient  kept  quietly  in  bed,  whilst  the 
diet  is  regulated  and  a  suitable  purgative  administered  ;  accu- 
mulated discharge  is  removed  from  the  tympanum  by  the  use  of 
Politzer's  bag.  Two  or  three  leeches  may  also  be  applied 
over  the  mastoid  process,  and  relief  to  the  pain  thus  obtained, 
though  it  is  often  only  of  a  temporary  character.  It  is  most 
important  not  to  rely  upon  such  palliative  measures  for  too  long, 
but  when  the  symptoms  are  well  marked,  even  in  the  early  stages, 
and  before  suppuration  has  occurred,  it  is  good  practice  to  make 
an  incision  ( Wilde's  incision)  down  to  the  bone,  reaching  from  the 
base  to  the  apex  of  the  process ;  much  relief  is  always  obtained 
by  this  procedure,  and  not  unfrequently  the  inflammatory  process 
is  completely  checked.  Should  this  not  succeed,  the  mastoid 
antrum  must  be  laid  open  and  its  contents  evacuated.  Many 
methods  have  been  suggested  in  order  to  accomplish  this ;  thus, 
it  has  been  recommended  to  use  the  bradawl,  trephine,  gouge, 
or  gimlet ;  the  gouge  is,  however,  probably  the  best.  A  vertical 
incision  is  made  immediately  behind  the  ear,  and  the  gouge 
apphed  on  a  level  with  the  roof  of  the  external  auditory  meatus, 
and  about  \  inch  behind  its  centre.  A  small  dimple  in  the  bnne 
can  often  be  felt  at  the  required  spot,  which  c?.n  also  be  found 
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l)y  taking  the  point  of  junction  of  two  lines  drawn  as  tangents 
to  the  roof  and  posterior  wall  of  the  bony  meatus  respectively 
(F'ig.  260,  C).  The  direction  taken  by  the  gouge  should  be 
slightly  downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards,  and  a  useful  guide 
will  be  found  in  a  probe  passed  down  the  external  auditory 
meatus,  the  boring  being  made  exactly  parallel  to  this.  In 
an  adult  the  mastoid  antrum  is  reached  about  three-fifths  of  an 
inch  from  the  surface  of  the  bone.  The  surgeon  recognises 
that  he  has  opened  the  cavity  by  the  loss  of  resistance,  and 
the  escape  of  exceedingly  offensive  pus.  The  opening  is  then 
freely  enlarged  by  the  use  of  the  gouge  and  cutting  pliers,  and  the 
cavity  syringed  out  through  the  external  meatus.  Diseased  bone 
in  the  mastoid  process  or  around  the  tympanic  cavity  may  be 
scraped  away,  and  the  wound  plugged  with  antiseptic  gauze  ;  it 
should  be  syringed  through  from  the  external  meatus  daily.  In 
the  more  chronic  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  split  ofiF  the  whole 
of  the  outer  coating  of  bone  from  the  mastoid  process,  so  as  to  lay 
open  all  the  cells,  which  will  often  be  found  filled  with  inspissated 
pus.  In  the  more  severe  forms  it  is  recommended  to  detach  the 
auricle  posteriorly  from  the  bony  margins  of  the  meatus,  and  then 
to  chisel  away  the  whole  of  the  osseous  tissue  intervening  between 
the  meatus  and  the  opening  into  the  mastoid  antrum.  The 
remains  of  the  membrane  and  the  ossicles  are  then  removed,  and 
the  whole  cavity  well  curetted  {Stacke's  operation).  The  results 
of  this  proceeding  have  been  very  satisfactory,  but  the  proximity 
of  the  facial  nerve  must  not  be  forgotten,  for  fear  of  inducing 
paralysis  of  the  face. 

The  intracranial  complications  of  otorrhcea  are  subcranial 
abscess,  localized  or  diffuse  meningitis,  thrombosis  of  the  lateral 
sinus,  and  abscess  in  the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum. 

(a)  Subcranial  Abscess. — When  the  roof  of  the  tympanum  or 
any  part  of  the  lining  of  that  cavity  which  encroaches  on  the 
cranium  becomes  inflamed  or  carious,  suppuration  between  the 
skull  and  dura  mater  may  ensue.  The  membranes  are  gradually 
stripped  from  the  bone  by  the  increasing  pressure  of  the  exuda- 
tion, and  symptoms  of  cerebral  compression  and  irritation  are 
thereby  induced.  Accumulations  of  pus  occur  most  commonly 
along  the  summit  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
and  in  the  sulcus  in  which  the  lateral  sinus  is  lodged.  The 
patient  complains  of  pain  and  headache,  which  continues  to 
increase  for  a  time,  and  then  is  followed  by  drowsiness,  which 
may  pass  into  coma.  The  temperature  is  usually  raised,  but 
rigors,  even  if  present  at  first,  are  by  no  means  a  constant 
feature  of  the  case.  The  pulse  is  of  the  usual  febrile  type,  viz., 
full  and  bounding.  There  is  no  pain  in  the  neck  along  the  course 
of  the  jugular  vein,  but  retraction  of  the  head  occurs  if  basal 
meningitis  is  present,  and  vomiting  is  a  marked  symptom.     Optic 
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neuritis  may  be  observed  in  consequence  of  the  inflammation 
extending  to  the  membranes  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  There 
may  be  somr  tenderness  on  pressure  ovei  the  temporal  region, 
and  even  ,K)ssibly  oedema.  In  some  cases  the  pus  finds  its  way 
outwards  along  the  mastoid  emissary  vein,  or  through  the  suture 
between  the  occipital  and  temporal  bones. 

The  Diagnosis  from  cerebral  abscess  is  sometimes  a  matter 
of  considerable  difficulty.  The  symptoms,  however,  set  in  some- 
what more  acutely,  whilst  tlu:  temperature  is  raised,  and  the  signs 
of  irritation  of  the  membranes,  such  as  retraction  of  the  neck,  all 
suggest  that  the  lesion  is  exti  idural,  and  not  cerebral  in  origin. 
The  pulse  is  fast,  and  not  ^^'ow,  and  focal  symptoms  are  less  likely 
to  develop. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  trephining  above  and  behind  the 
meatus,  so  as  to  '  ipe  the  lateral  sinus,  and  in  much  the  same 
situation  as  for  a  icmporo-sphenoidal  abscess  (q.v.).  The  pus  is 
washed  out,  ami  a  drainage-tube  inserted  for  a  few  days. 

(b)  Meningitis  may  be  localized  or  diffuse.  The  former  usually 
accompanies  some  other  condition,  and  is  in  itself  of  little  moment. 
It  may  ,  loduce  fixed  headache,  but,  if  non-suppurative,  usually 
disappears  when  the  originating  disease  has  been  cured.  The 
diffi  se  variety  is  generally  septic  in  nature,  and  secondary  to  some 
suppurative  affection  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  to  thrombosis  of 
the  lateral  sinus.  For  symptoms,  see  p.  485.  Occasionally  a 
simple  serous  effusion  occurs  witliin  the  meninges,  leading  to 
increased  pressure  and  consequent  drowsiness,  but  disappearing 
entirely  when  the  cause  has  been  removed. 

(c)  Thrombosis  of  the  Lateral  Sinus  arises  from  direct  extension 
of  the  inflammatory  process  from  the  middle  ear  through  the 
mastoid  bone,  or  it  may  be  set  up  by  a  septic  thrombosis  of  the 
mastoid  emissary  vein  spreading  to  the  sinus.  A  clot  forms 
within  it,  which,  gradually  increasing  in  size,  leads  finally  to 
occlusion  of  its  lumen.  Infection  with  pyogenic  organisms  from 
the  neighbouring  disease  determines  disintegration  of  the  clot, 
septic  emboli  are  detached,  and  thus  pyaemic  symptoms  origi- 
nated. In  well-marked  cases  the  thrombus  extends  as  far  back 
as  the  Torcular  Herophili,  and  along  the  jugular  vein  into  the 
neck. 

The  most  marked  Symptom  of  the  case  is  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  a  high  temperature,  which  is  usually  remittent,  and 
associated  with  rigors,  vomiting,  and  localized  pain  in  the  head, 
perhaps  most  marked  over  the  point  of  emergence  of  the  emissary 
vein  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  mastoid  process.  The  pulse  is 
slow  and  easily  compressible,  and  in  the  later  stages  the  patient  is 
drowsy  and  dull,  probably  from  serous  exudation  within  the 
meninges.  The  discharge  from  the  ear,  which  may  have  been 
previously  offensive,  usually  ceases.  Optic  neuritis  may  or  may 
not  exist,  being  often  preceded  by  photophobia.     If  the  thrombosis 
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extends  into  che  neck  a  firm,  tender,  elongated  swelling  is  felt  in 
he  region  of  the  jugular  vein,  and,  owing  to  the  interference  with 
the  venous  circulation,  the  face  often  becomes  dusky.  Stiffness  of 
the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck  is  an  evidence  of  a  certain 
amount  of  associated  basal  meningitis,  as  is  also  the  optic  neuritis 
Suppuration  may  occur  outside  the  sinus,  or  around  the  vein  in  the 
neck,  which  becomes  swollen,  red,  and  oedematous. 

In  well-marked  cases  the  Diagnosis  is  easily  made,  but  in  the 
early  stages  and  especially  in  children,  it  is  often  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty.     The  abrupt  onset,  the  oscillating  temperature 
the  recurrent  rigors,  the  pain  in  the  neck,  and  the  deep  tenderness 
on  pressure  over  the  course  of  the  lateral  sinus  or  jugular  vein 
are  the  most  reliable  signs  of  this  affection. 

Treatment,  to  be  successful,  should  be  undertaken  early     The 
skull  IS  trephined  at  a  spot  about  ^  inch  above  Reid's  base  line 
and  about  i  mch  behind  the  centre  of  the  external  auditory  meatus 
(Fig.  260,  A  or  B).    The  outer  wall  of  the  sinus  is  thereby ixposed 
and  a  puncture  with  a  fine  needle  readily  determines  whether  it 
contams  normal  blood  or  thrombus.     If  it  is  thrombosed,  there 
IS  otten  some  evidence  of  inflammation  or  pus  around  it,  between 
the  dura  mater  and  the  bone.    Having  thus  verified  the  diaffnosi^ 
an  incision  is  made  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid' 
through  which  the  jugular  vein  is  tied  at  a  spot  below  the  lowest 
point  ot  the  thrombus,  so  as  to  prevent  any  more  emboli  from 
passing  into  the  general  circulation.     The  lateral  sinus  is  now 
treely  opened  as  also  the  jugular  vein  above  the  ligature,  and  the 
septic  thrombus  partly  scraped,  partly  washed  away,  additional 
bone  being  removed  if  necessary.     It  is  desirable  to  completely 
remove  the  lower  part  of  the  thrombus,  but  such  is  not  essential 
Bleeding  occurs  froni  the  posterior  part  of  the  upper  opening  as 
soon  as  all  toe  coagulum  is  removed,  but  it  is  easily  controlled  by 
plugging  the  lateral  sinus  with  aseptic  sponge  or  gauze      The 
wound  m  the  neck  should  be  only  partially  closed,  and  lightly 
stuffed  with   gauze,  since   septic  infection  is   almost  certain  to 
to  low.     The  upper  wound  is  also 'packed  in  the  same  way,  and 
allowed  to  granulate.  ^ 

(d)  Abscess  in  the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum  is  a  complication 
not  unfrequently  met  with,  and,  indeed,  50  per  cent,  of  all 
abscesses  of  the  brain  are  due  to  this  cause.  The  inflammation 
spreads  from  the  middle  ear  through  the  bone  to  the  meninges, 
and  thence  either  directly  to  the  cerebral  substance  through 
adhesions  which  have  previously  formed,  or  along  veins  or 
lymphatics.  In  the  majority  of  cases  (Barker  states  nine-tenths) 
the  abscess  is  situated  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobe.  Cerebellar  abscess  is  more  common  in  adults 
than  in  children,  occurs  in  the  anterior  portion  of  one  of  the 
lateral  lobes,  and  is  probably  induced  by  disease  of  the  mastoid. 
1  he  General  Symptoms  cf  cerebral  abscess  are  considered  else- 
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where  (p.  651).  In  middle-ear  mischief  they  are  usually  insidious 
in  onset  and  chronic  in  type,  though  they  may  terminate  suddenly 
in  a  train  of  phenomena  similar  to  apoplexy,  due  to  rupture  into 
the  lateral  ventricle,  or  to  the  occurrence  of  an  acute  spread- 
ing oedema  (p.  489).  The  focal  effects  vary  with  the  situation.  In 
most  cases  of  temporo-sphenoidal  abscess  they  are  not  marked  • 
but  if  the  anterior  part  is  involved,  irritative  or  paralytic  symptoms 
may  be  noted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  face,  or  aphasia  if  the 
lesion  IS  on  th-j  left  hemisphere,  whilst  if  situated  in  the  posterior 
part  symptoms  of  incoordination  and  giddiness  may  arise  from 
pressure  on  the  cerebellum  through  the  tentorium,  almost  exactly 
simulating  those  due  to  an  abscess  or  tumour  in  the  cerebellum. 

The  Diagnosis  from  thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus  is,  as  a  rule, 
not  difficult,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  abscess  symptoms  of  com- 
pression are  associated  with  a  low  temperature  and  marked  optic 
neuritis;  whereas  in  thrombosis  the  temperature  is  high  and 
oscillating,  optic  neuritis  may  be  absent,  and  there  may  be  the 
characteristic  tenderness  in  the  neck.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  two  conditions  may  co-exist.  The  diagnosis  from  sub- 
cramal  abscess  has  been  already  noted. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  evacuation  of  the  pus  as  described 
at  p.  651.  For  an  abscess  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe, 
t?^.  ,^^"*''«  P»"  of  the  trephine  should  be  placed  ij  inches  above 
Keid  s  base  line,  and  about  the  same  distance  behind  the  centre 
of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  although  some  authors  recommend 
a  spot  f  inch  above  Reid's  base  line,  and  corresponding  to  the 
posterior  border  of  the  osseous  meatus  (Fig.  260,  D).  For  an 
abscess  in  the  cerebellum  the  point  selected  is  i^  inches  behind 
the  centre  of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  and  J  inch  below  the 
base  line  (Fig.  260,  E).  In  the  latter  case  the  soft  parts,  including 
the  muscles  and  periosteum,  should  be  stripped  off  the  occipital 
bone,  and  turned  downwards,  and  it  is  often  unnecessary  to  apply 
a  trephine,  as  the  bone  is  very  thin,  and  may  be  broken  through 
with  a  gouge.  . 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 
SURaERY  OP  THE  NECK. 

Affections  of  the  Neck. 

AJfectionB  oonneoted  with  the  Branchial  Clefts. -In  the  second  or  third  week 
of  intra-utenne  life  a  series  of  branchial  arches  form  in  the  human  embryo  as 
in  other  mammalia,  which  constitute  the  foundation  from  which  the  future 
structures  of  the  neck  are  developed.  In  the  majority  of  mammals  five  such 
post-oral  arches  occur,  separated  from  one  another  by  the  so-called  branchial 
clefts  ,  but  in  man  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  amalgamated.  They  project  from 
the  side  of  the  primitive  spinal  column,  and  consist  of  mesoblast  lined  on  either 
side  by  epithelium.  They  unite  across  the  median  line  at  an  early  date  and 
also  one  with  another,  thereby  leading  to  a  large  extent  to  the  obliteration  of 
the  clefts.  Occasionally,  however,  this  union  is  imperfect,  and  sundry  mal- 
formations result,  ^'y  'iid.1 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  mandible  and  the  processus  gracilis  of  the 
malleus  arise  from  the  first  arch  ;  the  Eustachian  tube,  tympanic  cavity 
external  aud.tory  meatus,  and  Glaserian  fissure  from  a  normally  unobliterated 
?^rn,?".f  i  ^^''^/k^*'  ^}^  ""^y]?'^  P™^^^''  s'ylo-hyoid  ligament  and  lesser 
^u  li^  -Vu  ^""^  bone  from  the  second  arch;  the  body  and  great  cornu  of 
he  hyoid  bone  from  the  third  arch  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  cervical  tissues  from 
the  remaining  arch  ;  whilst  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  clefts  are  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  totally  obliterated. 

Branchial  FistulaB  are  due  to  imperfect  closure  of  the  branchial  clefts  Thev 
consist  of  narrow'  sinuous  tracts  extending  inwards  from  the  skin,  and  perhaps 
commumcating,  but  not  necessarily  so.  with  the  pharynx.  The  external  open- 
ing is  usually  situated  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle 
and  most  commonly  near  its  lower  end.  close  to  the  episternal  notch  thus 
arising  from  the  lowest  cleft.  They  are  lined  with  epithelium,  and  secrete  a 
glairy  or  mucoid  fluid.  They  are  not  uncommonly  associated  with  other 
abnormahties,  such  as  macrostoma,  absence  of  the  pinna,  or  accessory  auricles 
situated  either  near  the  orifice  of  the  fistula  or  close  to  the  ear.  In  the  majoritv 
of  cases  they  may  be  disregarded,  but  if  troublesome  should  be  laid  open  and 
the  lining  membrane  either  dissected  away  or  destroyed  with  the  galvano- 
cautery.  ^ 

Branchial  Cysts  arise  from  incomplete  obliteration  of  a  branchial  cleft  the 
unobliterated  portion  being  distended  with  secretion.  They  usually  appear  in 
adolescents,  often  between  the  ages:  of  ten  and  twenty,  and  are  frequently 
attributed  to  a  blow,  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  brings  into  activity  struc- 
tures which  would  otherwise  have  remained  passive.  They  grow  slowly  and 
painlessly,  forming  rounded  swellings  with  more  or  less  distinct  fluctuation 
according  to  the  depth  at  which  they  are  situated  ;  their  contents,  if  near  the 
cutaneous  end  of  the  cleft,  may  be  sebaceous  in  character,  similar  to  that  found 
in  dermoid  cysts,  but  if  placed  nearer  to  the  pharynx  they  are  occupied  by  a 
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glairy  mucoid  fluid.  They  are  usually  lined  with  squamous  epitheliu.n  but  a 
few  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  cells  were  columnar  .nA  « 
cihated.  in  character.  The  most  common  situSon's  in  Se^S  clft  Te 
cyst  then  lying  between  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  anterior-^rder  of  h^ 
sterno-mastoid.  in  relation  with  the  great  wing  of  the  hvoid  bon^  !,.,1  / 
large  size  they  may  extend  beneath  that  muscle'd^VLing'h  ou^Trds  More 
rarely  a  cyst  arises  from  the  second  cleft,  being  then  locatid  in  the  upper  Ed 
of  the  neck  and  tending  to  spread  up  towards  the  styloid  process  Tt  mlv 
even  reach  from  the  niastoid  process  to  the  hyoid  bone,  running  mrallelto^hp 
posterior  border  of  the  jay.  and  fluctuation  may  be  detec?e7throuU     fc 

rTto  any  ;Se.  '^°""'''  "  ^"^'^^^'^^  ^'''''  P^^'^'^'  '^  ^^e  condidofgite: 

Branchial  Carcinoma. —Considerable  doubt  has  been  exores^pH  a<=  f^  ,.  u^.u 
hUSf  f  ^°'  carcinoma  to  originate  in  the"  nobliterS  rlmarns'of  fhe' 
branchia  clefts,  cases  which  might  have  been  considered  of  this  na  "re  be  n! 
a.scnbed  to  developments  of  epithelioma  in  the  deep  lymphatic  g"andswhch 
Srt^  l^'^^"^-  "^u '^  degeneration,  and  secondary  to"^  some  und  scovered  or 
aborted  lesion  in  the  pharynx  or  larynx.    The  balance  of  evidei^^e  Is   how 
ever,  in  favour  of  the  fact  that  squamous  epithelioma  can  start  in  flit 
giving  rise  to  what  has  been  described  as  a  Ll^n^^cyTonken^,  '^s  Jh^T' 
characterized  by  the  formation  of  a  tumour  placed  deep  y  beneath    he  sLrno 
mastoid,  indefinite  in  out  ine,  and  of  firm  consistence^   Considerable  nain  is 
rn^f  W^'^'^H^"'^  lymphatic  glands  become  secondarily  enlarged      The  ^fsease 
runs   Its  ordinary  course,  but  may  destroy  life   through   hsmorrhaee  from 
the  main  vessels,  which  are  invaded  by  the  tumour      The  cvst  sompSc    ■ 
way  into  the  pharynx,  and  an  epitheliomatous  uk'er  of  the^pharvn'eTr  .^,11! 
thu^induced.     Treatment  is  impracticable  owing  to  the  deep  SSffot  iV:  the' 

Various  other  congenital  conditions  may  be  met  with  in  the  neck      Pisr, 
genital  indnration  of  the  8temo.m«.toid  in  all  probability  arses  from  infurJ 
dunng  parturition,  and  usually  occurs  in  head  presentatfons  probablvZm 
bruising  of  the  side  of  the  neck  against  the  under  ..rface  of    he  svrnDhvsl 

L.'f  h?  K°  ^  """'^  ^=5'^'^''"  °"  '^^  '«f'  «ide  than  on  the  right  ^^n  cases 
that  have  been  examined  microscopically,  the  indurated  mass  has  been  fnnnH 
^  consist  of  fibrous  tissue.  It  disappears  spontaneousTy  after  a  dme  bm 
ZLni  '''.  ''?'"'"=°»''*  a.'  a  later  date.  The  congenital  form  of  tmiiollii 
L^'^atl'mentrer''""  ^^''  ''^  thyro-glossal^duct,  and  cjstiX^'S^, 

Oysts  of  the  Neck. 

Many  different  varieties  of  cysts  are  found  in  the  neck,  and 
may  be  described  as  congenital  or  acquired  in  origin 

I.  Cysts  of  Congenital  Origin.— (a)  Dermoids  occur  here  as  in  anv 
other  region  where  congenital  remains  are  found.  As  already 
mentioned,  they  may  develop  from  the  branchial  clefts,  but  mav 
also  be  found  in  the  middle  line,  or  in  connection  with  the 
thyro-glossal  duct,  (b)  The  thyro-glossal  duct  (Fig.  261)  consists 
of  a  tubular  outgrowth  from  the  embryonic  pharynx  passing 
downwards  behind  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone  in  front  of  thf 
larynx  and  trachea  as  far  as  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which 
IS  subsequently  developed  from  it,  and  unites  with  the  lateral 
lobes,  which  m  turn  spring  from  the  deeper  parts  of  the  branchial 
arches.  The  upper  end  of  this  duct  is  situated  at  the  foramen 
caecum  of  the  tongue,  and  thence  traverses  the  substanr.ft  of  that 
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oiKJUi  between  the  Kcnio-liyo-Klossi  muscles  to  reach  the  liyoid 
hone.  As  a  rule,  nearly  the  whole  of  this  tube  disappears ; 
if,  howevei,  the  unpcr  part  remains  unohliterated,  a  dernioiii 
cyst  may  originate  from  it,  placed  either  in  the  sul)stance  of  tli,. 
toiiKiie  or  inmiediately  helow  it  (see  p.  71 1).  If  the  lower  portion 
remains  patent,  a  cyst  may  develop  containing;  nuicoid  or  (glairy 
tltiid,  which,  however,  is  not  present  at  birth,  if  it  hursts 
spontaneously,  or  is  opened,  u  so-called  mtdiaii  ccyvical  Jisliilu 
results,    which    recpiires    the    same    treatment    Jis    a    branchial 


I'ui    2()i      Mi:niAN  Skction  ok  TonciI'K,  I.arvnx.  anh  Tkacmka,  siiowinc 
TiiYKo-ci.dssAi    Duct    kxtkndinc.    from    thk    Im)i<amkn    C'.ixum    ok 

ToN<iVK    noWNWAKPS    HKMINI)   THK    HvoU)    UoNK,    AND    IN    KKONT   OK   Till: 

Traciika    to   thk    Isthmus   ok   thk    Thvrom)  I^odv.      (SuMi-KiAciKAM 

MAT1C,    KROM    Coi.LKllK   OF    SUKiiEONs'    Ml'SKUM.) 

A  sninll  ilermoiil  cyst  in  the  centre  of  the  tongue  is  .ilso  represented, 

fistula,  viz.,  incision,  and  complete  removal  or  destruction  of 
the  epithelial  lining.  Occasionally  accessory  thyroid  k'1"wIIis 
develop  from  the  lower  end  of  the  thyro-giossal  duct,  whicii  is 
normally  represented  by  the  pyramid  of  the  isthmus.  Such 
tumours  are  innocent  in  nature,  and  unless  troublesome  may  he 
left  alone,  (c)  Cystic  Jtygfoiua  is  sometimes  con,%'enital,  but  may 
also  be  acquired.  It  consists  of  a  multilocular  swelling,  the  spaces 
composing  which  are  due  to  dilatation  of  lymphatic  spaces,  and 
are  filled  with  serum.  The  turnout  is  often  of  considerable  size, 
with  a  sinuous,  irregular  outline,  and  may  produce  great  deformity 
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riot  confined  to  this 
to  ina(:(;«;ssil)l(;  parts, 
sl.oiild  l)e  dealt  with 
Ix'  rocjuired   is  a   firni 


anil  marked  pressiiic  cfTects.  They  are 
region  of  the  Ixxly.  [Jnl(;ss  they  extend 
such  as  the  superior  inediastinmn,  they 
by  excision.  In  the  lind)s,  all  that  may 
l)andaf,'(!.  -^ 

2    Acquired  Cysts  of  the  Neck  are  of  the   f„li„winK   types- 
(a)  Sclmcousrysls  develop  n.  the  skin  as  elsewhere,  hut  need  no 
separate  not.c^  here.     {/.)  liunal  cysts  are  stated  to  ccr  in    0^ 
nee  , on  w.lh  the  larynx  and  hyo.d  bone.    There  is  ,.s,^Hl ly  a  bur"i 
over  apronnnent  pomun.  Adami,  and  this  may  become  t-  I    J^ 
and  distended  w.th  lli.id.     It  is  doubtful  whether  a  I'rsa  S 
bolween  the  back  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  thyroid  c  rt' la^e   -  s 
was  formerly  des.r,  n-d ;  cysts  containing  serous  tlui,  a        Snly 
met  w,th  m  tins  situation,  but  may  pc^sibly  be  <>f  thyrtX"?^ 
or.K.n.       n   (knd.tnd  cases  a   niicnU.pical    examin  t.^,     of  Uie 
\nmK  wall  wdl  readdy  settle  tin,  diagnosis,  since  if       s  bur  al    n 
on^m   ,t   ,s  Imed  w.th  endothelium,   whilst  if  it  is  tlmZk' s," 
.     IS    hned   w.th    epitheliun..      In    the  former  case  ir  lion     m 
llramaKe  n.ay  suffice    to    brin,^  about  a  cure,  althouKl    exci^  o 
.s  preerab  e  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  lining  wall  must  Ik  r.^riove 
{c        mlocla,  serous  cysls  urc  sometimes  met  with  in  the  lower  mr't' 
of   the  posterior   triangle,  constituting  the    condition   knTmn    [J 
•  hydrocele  of  the  neck.'     They  contain  serous  fh  i      with    e^^^^^^ 
mi  admix  lire  of  blood.     Their  origin  has  not  been  de  ni  1  w  fh 
any  certainty,  but  they  are  probably  due  to  a  .lilatat  ^of    1  e 
ymph  spaces,  and   may   be   cured   l,y   injection  oiodie  after 
tapping    or  excision,     (d)   Tnu   hydatid  cysts  also  occu     tn     hi 
region   (see    p    ,70).      (.)   m„od  cysts  have   been   fcnmd   i^clo  e 
ronnection  with  the  large  vessels  of  the  neck.     They      e  poss  b  v 
<h.e  to  the  dilatation  of  a  vein,  and  may  coinmtini  al'^or  n,^ 
with  some  vascular  channel,  such  as  the  jugular,  ul  may  then 
be  partly  emptied  on  pressure.     Where  no  communication  with 
a  venous  trunk  exists  the  lining  membrane  is  intensely  vaiX 
In  the  former  case  they  may  be  treated  by  dissection,  secu  inl 
he  vessels  with  which  they  communicate  above  and  below    "n 

/)  Cv^'s  r'';f  '"^'  '"^''''?,"  "^  P-<^'^'""de  of  iron  will  sufTic  " 
/ )  (..ysts  are  also  occasionally  met  with  in  connection  with  the 
sahvary  glands  and  the  thymd  body,     (fr)  Malkmant  rJs     ri. 
as  a  ready  mentioned,  from  therem^ainfif  thJ'ScS  c    ft  ,' 
Th/v        ^.^^^f^'^ff'-^tion    of    ep.theliomatous    lymphatic   glands 

cwini^    tolfe"      1/''^''  "''\'-^T'  \h-^^«'""vaf  is  imprac'ticable 
Sures.  •'^^"'^=^'°"«    ^'»"^'>    they   contract    to    the    deeper 

Cut  Throat. 

hoSri!'  °^  ^''^  "f^  """^  commonly  met  with  in  cases  of  attempted 
extent  and  position  of  the  wound.     If  the  front  of  the  neck  is 
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mainly  involved,  the  air-passages  are  laid  open  and  the  patient's 
life,  though  much  endangered,  is  not  necessarily  destroyed.  If, 
however,  the  wound  mainly  affects  the  side,  the  great  vessels  and 
nerves  may  be  divided,  and  death  from  haemorrhage  is  very  liable 
to  ensue.  The  course  and  treatment  of  the  latter  class  of  case 
require  no  particular  notice,  since  the  general  principles  relating 
to  all  wounds  must  be  adhered  to.  Where,  however,  the  air- 
passages  have  been  opened,  special  conditions  and  complications 
arise,  requiring  suitably  modified  treatment. 

Wounds  involving  the  Air-passages,  the  result  of  cut  throat,  may 
be  located  at  four  different  levels :  (a)  above  the  hyoid  bone, 
encroaching  on  the  base  of  the  tongue  ;  (b)  through  the  thyro- 
hyoid space,  the  most  common  situation ;  (c)  into  the  larynx ; 
and  (d)  opening  or  dividing  the  trachea. 

The  immediate  effects  of  such  lesions  may  be  due  to  either 
shock,  haemorrhage,  asphyxia,  or  the  entrance  of  air  into  veins. 
When  above  the  hyoid  bone,  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  submaxillary 
region  are  involved,  and  haemorrhage  from  the  lingual  or  facial 
arteries  or  their  branches  follows ;  if  the  wound  extends  far 
enough,  the  main  vessels  are  divided,  and  death  results.  In  the 
less  severe  cases  the  patient  runs  considerable  risk  of  being 
suflfocated  by  the  epiglottis  and  base  of  the  tongue  falling  back 
over  the  larynx.  Much  difficulty  will  be  met  with  subsequently 
in  feeding  the  patient,  owing  to  impairment  of  the  movenients  of 
the  tongue.  When  the  thyro-hyoid  space  is  opened,  the  origins  of 
the  facial  and  lingual  arteries  are  again  in  danger,  as  also  the 
upper  part  of  the  superior  thyroid.  The  base  of  the  epiglottis  is 
divided,  and  portions  of  mucous  membrane  around  the  entrance 
of  the  larynx  may  be  detached,  and  cause  obstruction  to  respira- 
tion. Blood  may  also  trickle  down  the  larynx  into  the  trachea, 
and  lead  to  asphyxia.  Wounds  of  the  larynx  are  usually  trans- 
verse, and  not  very  extensive,  owing  to  the  resistance  offered  to 
the  knife  by  the  cartilage.  The  thyroid  body  may  be  wounded 
and  bleed  freely,  otherwise  there  is  but  little  haemorrhage.  Blood 
may  find  its  way  into  the  trachea  or  lungs,  and  asphyxiate  the 
patient.  When  the  trachea  is  involved,  the  common  carotid  and 
inferior  thyroid  vessels  are  very  liable  to  be  wounded,  giving  rise 
to  severe,  if  not  fatal,  haemorrhage.  Asphyxia  may  be  brought 
about  by  displacement  of  the  severed  portions  of  the  tube,  or  from 
the  entrance  of  blood  into  the  air-passages,  whilst  air  may  also 
be  sucked  into  opened  veins.  The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  may 
be  divided,  causing  paralysis  of  the  intralaryngeal  muscles. 

The  secondary  effects  following  cut  throat  are  mainly  inflam- 
matory in  origin,  {a)  Any  form  of  septic  inflammation  may  occur 
in  the  wound,  possibly  giving  rise  to  cellulitis,  which  may  spread 
downwards  to  the  mediastinum.  Where  it  involves  the  tissues 
above  the  entrance  to  the  larynx,  oedema  of  the  glottis  may  be 
produced.     Secondary  haemorrhage  may  also  arise  from  this  cause. 
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tracheTtL"  b'Sltif  o" tni^o  1!^^^'^^^ 
partly  as'  a  resul    of  the  entmn^rorron"'  /'■^^"^f 'x /oHows, 
admission  of  septic  material    s^chn/fn^    ^"'  P''^'"*'^  ^""""^  ^he 
clot  or  discharges.     The  Tatient  Lnif^?  '.K^'^'^Pr?^  ^'°°^- 

appears  at  the  mouth  of  the  wound    In^l  °l.^°°'^  ^^'""^ 
arisen  from   division  of  tLsuoerio     .^^^^^^ 

depth  at  which  this  stmrt.L  -^    •?    '^7^Seal  "erve,   but   the 

difficult  to  contiveholTcou^^  neck  makes  it 

sTCic^Tfeto  ^^^^tr^^^^^        ro! 

vlTng     L   iLpassSe^^^  ^°"°-  ^  -°"nd"n- 

in  .he.:  ss,  /;2  S4ttcr:4r^rrg';^.'r.tt,T.':nh" 

inflammation  m  the  cellular  tissue  or  in  thriuni 

exposmg  It  to  the  cold  air,  it  must  hecLShVr^  ^""^ 

Every  attempt  should  be  made  to  rendir  th!    ^^T"^^  pressure. 

sitJoVtTe'tsTon      u\t:T''S^''V''i^^'y  """"^-hat  with  the 

.nay  then  be  closed  by  successtly^'utuHng  elch  "^.^  The 
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mucous  membrane  should  first  be  closed  by  stitches  which  do 
not  penetrate  its  whole  thickness,  and  then  a  more  thorough 
purification  of  the  wound  can  be  undertaken.  If  the  epiglottis  is 
divided,  it  must  be  accurately  sutured. 

In  every  instance  the  head  should  be  flexed  on  the  chest,  and  in 
suicidal  cases  a  careful  watch  maintained  to  prevent  the  patient 
tearing  the  wound  open.  Extreme  shock  from  loss  of  blood  is 
dealt  with  by  the  infusion  of  saline  solutions,  and  the  patient's 
general  health  attended  to.  Feeding  should  always  be  under- 
taken through  a  tube  passed  into  the  (Esophagus,  whether  that 
structure  is  wounded  or  not,  and  such  should  be  continued  until 
the  patient's  natural  powers  of  swallowing  are  restored. 

The  following  SequelsB  occasionally  result  from  a  cut  throat : 
(a)  An  aiirial  fistula  is  the  term  applied  to  a  persistent  communi- 
cation between  the  air-passages  and  the  external  air,  and  occurs 
most  often  in  the  thyro-hyoid  space,  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
brane uniting  one  to  the  other  around  the  margins  of  the  opening. 
In  some  cases  it  may  be  closed  ;  but  if  laryngeal  stenosis  or  ad- 
hesions are  present,  it  must  be  left  alone  for  a  time  until  these 
conditions  have  been  treated.  The  operation  consists  in  separat- 
ing the  skin  from  the  mucous  membrane,  and  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this,  the  external  wound  must  be  enlarged  vertically.  The 
edges  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  then  pared,  and  stitched 
together  horizontally.  The  external  wound  is  either  left  open  to 
allow  of  the  escape  of  air  and  discharge,  or  may  be  partially  closed, 
and  a  drainage-tube  or  gauze  stuffing  inserted,  {h)  Laryngeal  or 
tracheal  stenosis,  due  to  the  cicatrization  of  wounds  in  these  regions, 
may  be  remedied  by  wearing  an  O'Dwyer's  tube  (p.  778)  for  a 
time,  or  may  necessitate  the  constant  use  of  a  tracheotomy-tube 
if  it  cannot  be  dilated,  {c)  Aphonia  may  arise  from  division  of 
the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and  is  then  usually  persistent. 
{d)  CEsophageal  or  pharyngeal  fistula  may  also  in  rare  instances 
complicate  the  healing  of  an  extensive  wound  in  the  throat,  but 
tend  to  close  of  themselves,  and  require  no  special  treatment. 

Tumours  of  the  Neck. 

Solid  Tumours  of  the  neck  are  of  very  variable  nature,  almost 
any  form  of  neoplasm  being  met  with,  the  great  majority,  how- 
ever, arising  from  the  lymphatic  glands,  tubercular  enlargement 
and  lymphadenoma  being  the  most  common.  Malignant  disease 
of  several  types  also  occurs,  e.g.,  lympho-sarcoma ;  epitheliomatous 
deposits  in  the  glands  secondary  to  disease  of  the  tongue  or  tonsil, 
such  often  becoming  cystic  ;  and  primary  branchial  carcinoma. 
It  is  important  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  from  what  structures  the 
growths  arise,  and  whether  or  not  they  are  of  a  malignant  nature. 
Early  fixation  of  the  growth  to  the  deeper  structures,  lack  of 
definition  of  the  outline,  severe  pain  and  rapid  growth,  all  point 
towards  the  latter  conclusion.     As  to  removal,  the  fixity  or  not  of 
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the  mass  to  the  deeper  parts  is  the  all-itnDortant  mittpr  tr.  ^^   a 

nature,  it  should  be  left  alone  '^^  °^  ^  '"^''^"^"^ 

Diseases  of  the  Thyroid  Body 

couHtrynrnd  ,„  which  much  attention  has  beerdirected  „f  r  J» '? 

has  been  suggested  that  the  symptoms-SrCTTves'  disease  are  H„  J/' 
the  excessive  absorption  of  normal  or  vitiated  thy  oid  secretion 
oflnceS'v  '^%l°"fh°-le  are  still  enshroud^  in  fgSd  deal 
oi  uncertamty.     1  he  disease  occurs  endemicallv  in  this  anH  ^nrnl 

'hire  necK  whilS  ^"""T*"'"  f^!""  I-"™"'  '"  '"<='.  as  Derby 
Tl  e  o?d  iie*  ,h  ,  ■    "  "''"  <""=<='1i"ely  common  in  Switzerland. 

fee-cTu^  "^-iS;?rdiS-rdifoi= 

hat  an  absence^  iodine  is.  the  cause  of  the  tTSSl?'   Xf  anv 

suggested  are  want  of  sunshine  and  air,  as  in  the  ^ase  of  individuals 
oHni    '"  r^"^y«  \"to  which  the  air  does  not  readily  penetrate 
or  m  the  underground  kitchens  and  cellars  of  large  towns  defecfiv; 
sanitary  conditions,  and  the  habit  of  carrying  4iX  unon  th. 

iHs  no^he'r^y  '^^  "''"f  •'"^-     ^"  *he  for^  o^rdSy  me't  with 
t  IS  not  hereditary,  and  is  not  influenced  by  intermarriage     S 
t  may  be  congenital,  and  if  associated  with  Sta    cha^J^. 
condit'ion  r''''''   '"^  .i"t«"-tual   weakness,   con  titut  ngThe 

ordinary  type   of   goitre   seen    in   this    country  is   much   mnr^ 
common  m  women  than  in  men  ^  ^^^ 

des^cSS^tf  •^Th?'^  Peatures.-Four  chief  forms  of  goitre  are 
uescriDed,  viz. .  The  parenchymatous  or  simple,  the  cystic   the 

mi^lS-n  "'•  7-    '\  '^^M^l^^-  ;  bu^t  the  thy^body 
may^ecome  enlarged  in  other  ways,  giving  rise  to  the  conditions 
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known  as  malifjnant  goitre  and  acute  goitre,  whilst  acute  inflam- 
mation is  sometimes  seen. 

Qeneral  Features. — In  all  these  cases  the  thyroid  body  is  the 
site  of  a  swelling  involving  its  whole  substance,  or  one  or  other 
of  its  lobes,  or  possibly  the  isthmus  alone.  Its  consistence  varies 
with  the  nature  of  the  growth,  but  it  always  moves  with  the 
larynx  on  deglutition.  In  every  form  there  is  probably  a  certain 
amount  of  anaemia,  whilst  some  of  tht  symptoms  characteristic 
of  the  exophthalmic  variety  are  often  produced  even  in  simple 
cases,  possibly  from  the  excessive  absorption  of  thyroid  secretion. 
Pressure  on  surrounding  structures  leads  to  dyspncua,  and  ce£fii)ral 
symptoms  may  arise  from  interference  with  the  main  vessels, 
which  are  displaced  outwards.     The  trachea  is  especially  liable 


Fig.  262. — Large  Simple  or  Parenchymatous  Goitre  involving 
THE  whole  Gland. 

to  changes  of  situation  and  shape  from  its  compression ;  it  is 
usually  flattened  from  side  to  side,  and  is  sometimes  pushed  an 
inch  or  more  from  the  middle  line  (Fig.  264) ;  atrophy  of  the 
cartilaginous  rings  may  also  be  induced.  Pressure  on  the  re- 
current laryngeal  nerve  leads  to  harshness  in  speaking  or  ajjhorua, 
and  to  spasmodic  attacks  of  dyspnoea,  which  may  even  prove 
fatal.  In  cases  where  the  growth  is  large  and  firmly  bound  down, 
dysphagia  forms  another  pressure  symptom. 

Simple  or  Parenchymatous  Goitre  (Fig.  262)  consists  of  a  diffuse 
overgrowth  of  the  whole  thyroid  body,  the  parts  retaining  to  a 
great  extent  their  usual  proportions.  The  acini  are  not  markedly 
enlarged,  but   contain  colloid  material,  and   there  is  a  normal 
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amount  of  fibrous  stroma  present.  The  whole  gland  is  usually 
myolved  but  possiblv  one  lobe  is  larger  than  the  other.  It  is 
soft  and  elastic  to  the  touch,  quite  painless,  and  unless  large 
gives  rise  to  but  little  inconveniei.ee.  It  consists  of  a  diffuse 
hypertrophy,  with  perhaps  some  new  formation  of  an  adenomatous 
type.  When  the  interstitial  tissue  is  abnormally  abundant,  as 
often  occurs  in  the  later  stages,  the  tumour  feels  harder  than 
usual,  and  IS  often  lobulated.  It  is  then  termed  a  Jibmts  froitn, 
''"nJ  *  «  ^•^'■".'iil"  """"'^  marked,  myxoedema  may  supervene. 
^Btic  Ck)  tre  (Oysto-adenoma)  arises  from  the  dilatation  of  some 
of  the  alveolar  spaces  into  cysts.  They  may  be  single  or  multiple, 
and    contain   either   a   thin    fluid   or  a   thick    grumous    colloid 


Fir..  263.— Diffuse  Fibro-adeno- 
MATA  OF  Thyroid  Body  with  a 

TENDENCY   TO    BECOME    CySTIC. 


Fig.  264.— Large  Unilateral  Goitre 

DISPLACING     THE     TrACHEA     TO    THE 

Right,  and  compressing  it  Later- 
ally TO  A  Serious  Extent.  (Till- 
manns.) 


niaterial,  somewhat  likejurniture  polish.  Injracystic  ^owths 
of  a  papillary  nature  are  not  unfrequently  met  with.  The  lining 
membrane  of  these  cysts  is  epithelial  in  nature,  the  individual 
cells  being  cuboidal  when  the  cyst  is  small,  and  flattened  out  or 
squamous  when  large.  It  is  sometimes  intensely  vascular,  and 
haemorrhage  mto  the  cysts  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  causing 
the  contents  to  be  brown  or  blood-stained. 

The  Pibro-adenomatous  aoitre  is  characterized  by  the  develop- 
ment of  one  or  more  localized  tumours,  similar  in  nature  to  the 
rest  of  the  gJand.  in  which  it  is  embedded.  "HiTusually  distinctly 
encapsuled,  and  several  such  growths  may  be  present  (Fig.  263). 
It  IS  recognised  from  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  gland  by  being 
more  distinctly  localized,  unilateral,  or  central,  and  sometimes 
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projectirg  as  a  globular  mass  from  the  body  of  the  gland.  It 
grows  slowly,  and  is  simple  in  nature.  If  embedded  deeply  in  the 
substance  of  the  organ,  it  may  produce  an  appearance  of  general 
enlargement,  and  may  not  be  recognised  till  after  removal.  The 
isthmus  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  commonest  situations  for  these 
adenomata. 

Secondary  changes  occur  in  any  of  these  varieties,  chiefiy 
affecting  the  interstitial  tissue,  which  may  develop  into  cartilage 
or  bone,  or  may  calcify,  but  only  in  very  chronic  cases.  Haemor- 
rhage into  the  alveolar  spaces  or  cysts  is  not  uncommon  ;  acute 
infective  inflammation  may  also  involve  the  mass,  and  malignant 
disease,  usually  of  a  cancerous  nature,  sometimes  supervenes. 

The  Treatment  of  the  three  preceding  forms  of  goitre  may 
be  considered  together,  as  they  are  very  different  in  nature  to 
those  which  follow.  In  the  early  stages  palliative  measures  can 
'  '  -employed,  consisting  in  the  improvement  of  the  general  health 
';.  "-he  correction  of  errors  in  the  personal  and  sanitary  hygiene, 
ge  of  air  to  the  seaside  is  often  advisable,  whilst  iron  and 
ae  of  potassium  may  be  administered  internally,  and  iodine 
paint  or  iodide  of  potassium  ointment  applied  locally.  In  India 
cures  are  often  produced  by  inunction  of  iodide  of  mercury 
ointment,  the  part  being  subsequently  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
mid-day  sun;  such  treatment  is  generally  impracticable  in  this 
country.  The  deficient  amount  of  iodine  present  in  the  gland  in 
these  cases  explains  why  this  drug  is  so  pre-eminently  useful,  and 
it  has  been  found  that  the  active  principle  of  the  gland  isolated  by 
Baumann  and  called  '  thyro-iodine  '  is  the  best  form  in  which  it 
can  be  administered.  The  exhibition  of  thyroid  extract  is  some- 
times followed  by  a  diminution  of  a  simple  goitre,  and  the  same 
explanation  of  its  value  probably  holds  good. 

In  cases  where,  in  spite  of  such  treatment,  the  growth  persists 
or  increases  in  size,  other  measures  must  necessarily  be  employed, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  removal  of  the  tumour  or  of  a  part 
of  the  gland  is  the  best  practice  to  adopt.  Total  extirpa- 
tion, as  already  mentioned,  results  in  myxoedema  ;  but  as  long 
as  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  secreting  substance  is  left,  whether 
it  is  derived  from  the  isthmus  or  from  one  of  the  lobes,  no 
such  accident  need  be  feared.  The  operation  necessitates  a 
somewhat  deep  dissection,  and  will  encroach  on  important  struc- 
tures ;  but  \yith  due  care,  and  the  maintenance  of  efficient  asepsis, 
the  most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained,  except  when  the  growtii 
is  of  very  great  dimensions.  We  would  particularly  emphasize 
the  fact  that  goitres  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  other 
new  growths,  viz.,  by  removal  when  small.  There  is  still  un- 
fortunately a  considerable  te,idency  amongst  practitioners  and 
patients  to  leave  them  untouched  until  they  are  of  large  size,  thus 
greatly  increasing  the  risk  of  the  operation.  Other  plans  of  treat- 
ment have  been  utilized  in  the  past,  e.g.,  ligature  of  the  thyroid 
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vessels,  division  of  the  isthmus,  curetting  the  mass  with  a  lame 
Volkmann  s  spoon,  passage  of  a  seton,  or  intraglandular  injection 
oi  irritants,  such  as  tincture  of  iodine;  but  they  should  be 
entirely  discarded  m  favour  of  more  radical  measures. 

r'arhal  thyroidectomy  (or  Kocher's  operation)  is  conducted   as 
tollows  :  An  incision  is  made  over  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
tumour,  preferably  along  the  lower  third  of  the  anterior  border 
ot    the   sterno-mastoid.      Kocher   recommends  a   transverse   or 
angular  incision,  and  this  may  be  employed  in  suitable  cases, 
ihe  platysma  and  deep   fascia  are  divided,  the  sterno-mastoid 
drawn  outwards,  and  the  sterno-hyoid,  sterno-thyroid,  and  omo- 
hyoid displaced  inwards,  or,  if  need  be,  divided.     The  lobe  to  be 
removed  is  thus  exposed  within  its  capsule,  which  should  not  be 
opened.     The  limits  of  the  mass  are  clearly  defined  by  the  finger 
or  a  blunt  dissector,  and  the  vessels  entering  or  leaving  it  are 
secured.     The  superior  thyroid  vessels  are  doubly  ligatured  and 
divided  at  the  upper  end  of  the  growth,  the  middle  thyroid  vein 
IS  secured  at  the  middle  of  its  outer  border,  whilst  the  inferior 
thyroid  vessels  are  dealt  with  below,  special  care  being  taken  not 
to  injure  the  inferior  or  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  by  tyine  the 
vessels  as  near  to  the  gland  as  possible.     The  lobe  is  now  freed 
troni   the  underlying  structures,  as  also  the   isthmus  from  the 
trachea.     In  detaching  the  latter,  the  surgeon  must  not  forget 
that  the  cartilaginous  rings  may  have  been  absorbed,  and  that 
the  walls  of  the  trachea,  being  then  merely  fibrous  in  nature,  are 
easily  wounded.     The  isthmus  should  be  transfixed  and  tied  in 
two  halves  with  a  silk  ligature,   so  as  to  prevent  haemorrhage. 
1  he  growth  cari  now  be  removed,  the  bleeding  points  secured, 
and  the  wound  closed,  the  muscles  and  fascia  being  drawn  together 
by  buried  catgut  stitches.     A  drainage-tube  is  best  inserted  for 
24  or  48  hours,  as  it  is  difficult  to  employ  much  pressure  on  the 
neck,  but  this  precaution  may  sometimes  be  omitted.     Healing 
by  first  intention  should  be  the  invariable  result. 

Cystic  goitre  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  fibro-adenomata 
by  enucleation  although  if  several  cysts  are  present  removal 
ot  the  affected  lobe  may  be  necessary.  The  old  line  of  practice, 
Which  IS  still  occasionally  in  vogue,  consists  in  tapping  with  a 
lull-sized  trocar  and  cannula,  and  injecting  with  tr.  ferri  perchlor. 
or  iodine  Good  results  have  followed  these  measures,  but 
occasionally  the  relief  of  tension  within  the  cyst  has  given 
rise  to  severe  haemorrhage  from  its  walls,  which  threatens  the 
patient  s  life.  In  such  cases  the  cyst  should  be  laid  freely  open, 
and  the  cavity  plugged  with  sponges  or  gauze  soaked  in  some 
strong  haemostatic  ;  or  it  may  be  feasible  to  rapidly  enucleate  the 
whole  cyst,  and  thus  command  the  haemorrhage  by  ligaturing  the 
supplying  vessels.  o      .7     o  e, 

Fibro-adenomata,  when  multiple,  are  treated  by  extirpation  of  the 
affected  lobe  ;  but  if  the  new  growth  is  single  and  easily  recognis- 
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able,  its  enucleation  should  be  undertaken  {Socin's  operation). 
The  skin  and  muscles  are  divided  as  before,  and  the  gland  sub- 
stance and  capsule  incised  down  to  the  growth,  which  is  readily 
shelled  out. 

Exophthalmic  Goitre,  or,  as  it  is  often  termed.  Graves'  or 
Basedow's  disease,  is  a  condition  characterized  by  a  diffuse 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body,  which  often  pulsates  forcibly 
owing  to  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels  (particularly  those  in  the 
capsule),  associated  with  marked  anaemia,  severe  palpitation  and 
cardiac  irritability  (tachycardia),  anSTprotrusion  ofTTiF  eyeball 
(exophthalmos  or  proptosis).  The  nature  of  the  disease  has  long 
been  a  topic  of  discussion,  one  of  the  earliest  ideas  being  that  it 
results  from  some  derangement  of  the  sympathetic  nervous 
system,  or  possibly  of  the  medulla.  Lately,  however,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  in  cases  where  thyrc'd  extract  has  been  given  to 
excess^  symptoms  somewhat  akin  to  those  seen  in  this  condition 
have  arisen,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  disease  is  due  to  the 
excessive  absorption  of  thyroid  secretion,  although  why  it  occurs 
m  some  cases  of  enlargement,  and  not  in  others,  has  not  been 
explained.  In  all  probability  the  truth  lies  half-way  between 
the  two  theories,  the  enlarged  thyroid  and  some  of  the  symptoms 
being  alike  due  to  some  central  disturbance  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  medulla,  whilst  others  are  due  to  excessive  absorption  of 
thyroid  secretion. 

The  patients  usually  affected  are  females,  about  the  middle 
period  of  life,  whose  menstrual  functions  are  often  impaired. 
Overwork,  worry,  and  severe  mental  strain,  are  apparently  re- 
sponsible for  the  onset  of  the  symptoms  in  many  instances,  and 
a  sudden  shock  or  fright  accounts  for  others.  The  protrusion  of 
the  eyeball  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  case,  and  has  been  supposed 
to  be  due  to  the  increase  of  the  orbital  fat,  but  this  is  very  doubtful. 
Contraction  of  the  so-callecf'muscle  of  IVIiiller  (unstriped  muscular 
fibres  stretched  across  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure)  has  been 
suggested  as  a  more  plausible  theory.  When  the  patient  looks 
down,  the  upper  eyelid  does  not  immediately  follow  the  eyeball, 
allowmg  the  white  sclerotic  to  be  seen  between  the  lid  and  the 
cornea  (von  Graefe's  sign).  A  fine  fibrillary  tremor  of  the  limbs 
is  also  commonly'otserved  in  these  cases.  The  patient  is  always 
extremely  nervous,  and  the  pulse-rate  high ;  any  exertion  or  ex- 
citement increases  the  irritability  of  the  heart's  action,  and  may 
also  induce  considerable  respiratory  distress.  Left  to  itself,  the 
disease  in  some  cases  tends  to  improve,  but  in  others  it  may 
progress  to  a  fatal  issue  from  asthenia  or  cardiac  complications. 

Treatment  must,  in  the  first  place,  consist  in  freeing  the  patient, 
if  possible,  from  all  sources  of  worry,  whilst  bromides,  iron,  and 
perhaps  iodide  of  potassium,  are  administered  internally,  attention 
being  also  directedto"  correcting  menstrual  derangements,  or  any 
other  abnormalities  of  function  or  structure  occurring  within  the 
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body  ;  thus,  the  cure^  a  nasal  catarrh  by  cauterizing  the  nasal 
mucosa  has  seveTaTtunes  led  td^a' rapid  amelioratL  of  the 
symptoms.  Phosphate  Cspda  has  lately  been  much  commended 
m  this  disease  anTKocher  speaks  favourably  of  it  when  conjoined 
beneficial        ^^'^"''^  measures.    Th^u^xjract  has  also  proved 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  theory  that  the  derangement  is 
mamly  thyroida    m  origin,  surgical  treatment  by  removal  of  a 
portion  of  the  gland  has  been  suggested,  and  the  results  gained 
so  far  have  been  encouraging,  although  the  proceeding  is  not 
devoid  of  serious   risk,  and   should  not  be  lightly  undertaken 
As  a  rule,  half  of  the  gland  has  been  removed,  bV  sUe  surgeons 
have  been  satisfied  with  tymg  three  of  the  thyroid  arteries  in 
order  to  starve  the  growth.     The  patients  never  take  an  an^s- 
th^ticwell  and  several  fatal.,!^^^^^    have  ensued  from  tills  cause. 
ITiey  are  also  very  liable  to  syncope  after  the  operation,  and  occa- 
sionally a  curious  tram  of  symptoms  supervenes  within  a  few 
hours.    The  temperature  rises  suddenly  to  104°  or  105°,  the  pulse- 
rate  is  greatly  accelerated,  and  the  patient  becomes  delirious 
and  finally  comatose,  dying  in  that  state  in  about  forty-eight  hours 
It  is  supposed  that  excessive  thyroid  toxemia  is  responsible  for 
these  phenomena.     In  the  cases  that  recover,  a  gradual  improve- 
ment usually  shows  itself,  and  the  full  benefit  of  the  operation  is 
rarely  gained  under  six  or  twelve  months;  even  then  the  exoph- 
thalmos often  persists.    It  is  a  little  doubtful  whether  the  benefits 
are  really  to  be  ascribed  to  the  operation,  or  to  the  improved  en- 
vironment necessitated  by  it.     The  symptoms  sometimes  recur  at 
a  later  date    and   such   cases   have  been  treated   by  removing 
another  portion  of  the  gland.  ^       nuMiig 

Malignant  Disease  of  the  Thyroid  Body  is  more  frequently 
^^ilSSf^? '"  nature  than  sarcomatous,  usually  taking  the  form  of 
an  adenoid  cancer,  and  always  preceded  by  simple  enlargement  of 
the  gland.  The  tumour  grows  rapidly,  infiltrating  the  surround- 
ing parts,  and  causing  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and 
secondary  deposits  in  the  viscera  and  elsewhere.  The  trachea  is 
severely  compressed,  and  in  some  cases  perforated  by  the  growth 
1  he  secondary  deposits  frequently  affect  osseous  tissues,  constitut- 
ing pulsating  tumours  exactly  simulating  ffiyroid  tissue  in  nature. 
Myxoedema  may  arise  as  a  complication  of  this  affection,  owing 
to  the  total  destruction  of  the  glandular  substance.  Treatment 
by  extirpation  can  only  be  undertaken  in  the  early  stages. 

Acute  Goitre  is  but  rarely  met  with,  consisting  of  a  rapid 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body,  which  attains  a  considerable 
size  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  or  weeks.  It  usually  affects 
young  subjects,  and  is  generally  fatal  from  asphyxia  due  to 
pressure  on  the  trachea  or  spasm  of  the  glottis.     Comparatively 
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little  can  be  done  for  such  cases  ;  incisions  into  the  fascia,  division 
of  the  isthmus,  and  tracheotomy,  have  been  suggested.  In  the 
latter  case  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  a  specially  long  tube, 
which  can  be  passed  for  some  distance  down  the  trachea. 

Inflammation  of  the  Thyroid  Body,  or  acute  thyroiditis,  occa- 
sionally supervenes  as  a  complication  of  an  ordinary  goitre.  It 
is  almost  always  infective  in  nature,  the  cocci  reaching  it  from 
without,  as  in  a  punctured  wound,  or  from  within  the  body  in  a 
pyaemic  embolus,  suppuration  being  usually  induced ;  it  some- 
times follows  a  blow,  and  may  then  be  simple.  The  gland 
becomes  enlarged,  hot  and  tender,  fever  and  rigors  follow,  and 
the  presence  of  pus  is  evidenced  by  superficial  oedema  and  fluctua- 
tion. The  early  treatment  consists  in  IBTuse'bTHot  fomentations, 
with  perhaps  leeches.  The  patient  is  kept  in  bed,  purged,  and 
carefully  dieted.  Under  such  a  regime,  resolution  may  occur; 
but  if,  as  happens  more  frequently,  pus  forms,  a  free  incision 
should  be  made. 

Accessory  Thyroids  sometimes  develop  above  or  below  the 
isthmus,  or  closely  attached  to  one  of  the  lateral  lobes.  They 
are  recognised  by  their  connection  with  the  thyroid  body,  moving 
up  and  down  with  it  on  deglutition,  and  if  troublesome  may  be 
removed. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

SURGERY  OF  THE  AIR-PASSAGES,  LUNGS,  AND  CHEST. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air-pajssages. 

^blIrSdtv^tL'''P'''^'°'^  ''/"'  ""^K  ^"  P^'-^^^^y  ^'^  completely 
oDstructed  by  the  presence  of  some  foreign  body,  the  effect  of 

winch  may  be  of  greater  or  less  gravity  according  to  the  sftuat  on 
character,  and  size  of  the  intruding  substance.  situation, 

1.  In  the  Nasal  Passages,  see  p.  685. 

2.  Obstruction  occurring  at  the  Rima  Glottidis,  or  pharyngeal 
entrance  to  the  larynx  is  usually  due  to  attempts  to  b^kri 

face  and  fifnf?  v^^'T  ^  T^\  voraciously  turns  black  in  the 
tace  and  tails  off  his  chair,  dead.  A  similar  result  has  followed 
such  a  foolish  act  as  attempting  to  swallow  a  b  Hard  baH  If 
the  obstruction  is  not  complete?  as  when  a  plate  of  false  teeth 

to  sTanow  Th'*'''  ^T  '^^P"".?  '^  ^^"^«^'  -d  absolutetaSy 
to  swallow,  the  symptoms  rapidly  increasing  owine  to  cedema  of 

the  submucous  tissue  of  the  glottis.    Accidents  of  a^simiSr  nTture 

may  occur  during  chloroform  narcosis,  an  epileptic  fit  or  drunken 

ness,  some  such  substance  as  a  plate  of  teeth  being  dislodged  from 

the  mouth    or  a  mass  of  food  being  vomited,  and  blockL  th^ 

entrance  to  the  larynx.    The  Treatment  of  such  cases  mu!t  be 

very  prompt,  since  there  is  no  time  to  lose.     The  moutrshould 

be  forced  open  by  the  handle  of  a  fork  or  anything  suhabe  that 

happens  to   be   near,  and   the  finger  rapidly  swept  round  The 

pharynx  so  as  to  dislodge  any  foreign  body  present     FaUW  this 

laryngotomy  must  be  performed  at  once,  and  artificial  resZtion 

If  necessary,  instituted.      In   less  urgent  cases  there  ff  time  to 

rrrmfr'ron'''"'^'  '""  *'^  "°"'^  ^'''^  ^^^  assLLce  ^f  a 

3-  In  the  Larynx.— A  foreign  body  enters  ti^e  larynx  by  inhala- 

one"n    T^h-'^'T  inspiratory  effort  when     -^  glottis  is  wfdely 

llThen^Xl^  ^Tf  ''•  ^^t^V""  ^^  ^*°PP^^  ^bove  the  larynx^ 
and  hence  the  type  of  foreign  bodies  we  find  in  this  resrion  ron^i<=ts 
uf  small  coins,  buttons,  nutshells,  or  a  small  tooth-pkte.     It  may 
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cause  total  obstruction  and  immediate  death,  or  may  enter  one  of 
the  ventricles,  and  only  produce  partial  obstruction,  as  evidenced 
by  a  sudden  sense  of  suffocation,  urgent  dyspnoea,  and  a  violent 
attack  of  coughing,  attended  perhaps  by  vomiting,  such  as  occurs 
when  anything  is  said  to  have  '  gone  down  the  wrong  way.'  The 
voice  becomes  croupy  ar»d  hoarse,  respirations  stridulous,  and  any 
movement  of  the  patient  may  for  some  time  bring  on  a  spasmodic 
fit  of  dyspnoea.  After  a  while  the  obstruction,  which  is  at  first 
partial,  may  become  complete  from  oedema  of  the  glottis,  whilst 
perichondritis  and  ulceration  or  necrosis  of  the  cartilages  may  be 
induced.  Laryngoscopic  examination  should  reveal  the  situation 
of  the  intruding  body.  The  Treatment  consists  in  attempting  to 
remove  it  through  the  mouth  with  suitably  curved  forceps  guided 
by  a  laryngoscope  (endo-laryngeal  method) ;  or,  failing  that,  a 
laryngotomy  is  performed,  and  the  body  dislodged  if  possible 
from  below.  Should  this  not  be  successful,  thyrotomy  (p.  769) 
must  be  undertaken. 

4.  In  the  Trachea. — A  foreign  body  must  be  small  enough  to 
puss  through  the  glottis,  and  not  too  heavy,  otherwise  it  will  drop 
into  one  of  the  bronchi ;  possibly,  if  it  has  jagged  edges,  it  may 
become  impacted,  but  is  not  uncommonly  free.  It  may  remain 
tolerably  quiet  at  one  spot,  only  moving  when  the  patient  alters 
his  position  or  coughs ;  but  the  longer  it  remains,  the  less  moveable 
it  is,  owing  to  its  becoming  embedded  in  mucus. 

The  Symptoms  may  be  classed  as  those  of  obstruction,  irritation, 
and  inflammation.  During  the  passage  of  the  body  through  the 
larynx,  the  patient  suffers  from  a  severe  attack  of  spasmodic 
dyspnoea  and  coughing,  which  may  last  for  some  time.  Later  on 
similar  attacks  may  be  induced  by  the  foreign  body  being  coughed 
up  against  the  lower  aspect  of  the  vocal  cords,  and  death  has  even 
resulted  from  its  impaction  in  the  larynx  brought  about  in  this  way. 
The  irritation  of  the  unusual  occupant  of  the  trachea  produces  a 
good  deal  of  tracheitis,  with  frothy  expectoration  and  spasmodic 
cough  ;  but  the  lower  it  lies,  the  less  the  irritation,  the  mucous 
membrane  being  apparently  less  sensitive  as  it  descends  from 
the  larynx.  Treatment  consists  in  performing  a  low  tracheotomy 
with  a  good-sized  opening,  and  if  possible  removing  the  intruding 
body  at  once,  if  it  can  be  detected  ;  or  the  patient  may  be  inverted 
and  the  back  well  concussed  in  order  to  dislodge  it.  Failing 
this,  the  wound  in  the  trachea  must  be  left  widely  open,  by  insert- 
ing a  wire  stitch  through  each  side  of  the  incision  and  tying  them 
behind  the  neck  ;  very  probably  the  body  will  be  expelled  through 
it  during  an  attack  of  coughing. 

5.  To  become  impacted  in  a  Bronchus,  the  foreign  body  must 
be  small  enough  to  pass  through  the  rima  glottidis,  and  heavy 
and  smooth  enough  to  allow  of  its  dropping  down  the  trachea ; 
the  most  common  articles  met  with  are  buttons,  pebbles,  slate 
pencils,  an  O'Dwyer's  tube,  or  the  inner  cannula  of  a  tracheotomy 
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tube.  Usually  it  is  the  right  bronchus  that  becomes  obstructed  the 
reason  for  this  being  that  although  the  left  bronchus  is  more 'in  a 
direct  Ime  with  the  trachea,  yet  the  right  is  the  larger,  the  septum 
between  them  lying  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line.  A  similar  series 
of  symptoms  manifest  themselves  as  those  described  above  viz 
obstruction,  irritation,  and  inflammation.  The  obstruction  is 
twofold:  immediate,  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  the  body 
through  the  glottis,  a  condition  due  more  to  spasm  than  to 
niechanical  causes  ;  and  late,  as  a  sequence  of  its  lodgment  in 
the  bronchus.  Even  if  at  first  the  obstruction  is  partial,  it  soon 
tends  to  become  complete  from  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  • 
for  a  time  it  is  more  or  less  valvular  in  character,  allowing  exit  to 
air  during  expiration,  but  absolutely  preventing  its  entrance 
Collapse  of  that  porcion  of  the  lung  supplied  by  the  affected 
bronchus  is  thus  induced,  as  indicated  by  dulness  and  the  absence 
ot  breath-sounds.  Irritation  and  inflammation  soon  follow  result- 
ing in  bronchitis,  the  formation  of  a  bronchi-ectasis,  and  peri- 
bronchial pneumonia  ;  suppuration  ensues,  and  the  foreign  body 
may  be  expelled  sooner  or  later,  with  a  sudden  gush  of  pus  during 
a  ht  of  coughing.  Thus,  in  a  case  treated  by  the  late  Mr.  William 
•  u^^  (grandfather  to  one  of  the  authors=:=),  a  beech-mast  was 
inhaled  in  November,  181 2,  and  was  not  extruded  till  May  1822 
the  patient  having  in  the  meantime  evidenced  all  the  symptoms 
ot  a  bronchi-ectasis.  Sometimes  the  abscess  may  extend  through 
the  lung  substance  to  the  pleura,  setting  up  a  localized  empyema, 
through  which,  when  opened,  the  article  is  expelled.  In  other 
cases  the  lung  becomes  riddled  with  abscesses,  and  the  patient 
dies  from  exhaustion. 

Treatment.— The  position  of  the  foreign  body  must  be  if 
possible,  ascertained  by  careful  examination  of  the  lungs,  which 
may  reveal  the  existence  of  a  certain  amount  of  collapse,  whilst 
skiagraphy  may  also  be  useful  in  certain  cases.  A  low  and  exten- 
sive tracheotomy  is  then  performed,  and  the  bronchi  examined  by 
a  long  bullet  probe,  suitably  bent.  The  foreign  body  may  thus 
be  felt,  and  its  removal  accomplished  by  a  delicate  pair  of  forceps 
a  loop  of  wire,  or  a  coin-catcher.  Abscess  of  the  lung,  and  localized 
empyema,  must  be  dealt  with  by  incision,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  foreign  body  may  be  removed  by  this  means  through  the 
thoracic  parietes. 

Injuries  of  the  Larynx. 

Several  conditions  arising  from  traumatism  of  the  upper  air- 
passages  have  been  already  described,  e.g.,  fracture  of  the  hyoid 
bone  (p.  382),  and  incised  wounds,  as  in  cut  throat  (p.  752). 

Occasionally  the  thyroid  or  other  cartilages  may  be  injured  or 
fractured  from  direct  violence,  as  in  garrotting,  causing  local  pain 
and  haemorrhage,  and  possibly  some  obstruction  to  the  respira- 

*  Lancet,  August,  1843. 
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tion.  As  a  rule,  no  treatment  is  required  beyond  keeping  the 
patient  quiet,  but  should  symptoms  of  dyspncea  arise,  intubation 
or  tracheotomy  must  be  had  recourse  to. 


Diseases  of  the  Larynx. 

The  study  of  laryngeal  diseases  can  only  be  briefly  referred  to  here,  since  the 
subject  is  now  such  a  wide  one  as  to  require  special  text-books. 

Before  the  student  can  understand  the  subject,  it  is  absolutely  essential  for 
him  to  master  the  use  of  the  laryngoscope.    This  consists  of  a  circular  mirror, 

set  at  an  angle  on  the  end  of  a 
metal  stem,  which  is  inserted 
into  the  patient's  widely-opened 
mouth  in  such  a  way  that  it 
rests  against,  and  slightly  ele- 
vates, the  soft  palate.  A  beam 
of  light  is  thrown  into  the 
mouth,  either  from  an  electric 
head -lamp  on  the  surgeon's 
forehead,  or  reflected  by  a 
frontal  mirror  from  a  suitable 
source  of  illumination.  The 
patient's  tongue,  held  with  a 
towel,  is  drawn  well  forwards  so 
as  to  enable  the  light  to  reach 
the  larynx,  the  image  of  which 
is  seen  in  the  mirror.  Con- 
siderable practice  is  needed  in 
order  to  attain  any  facility  in 
the  use  of  this  instrument,  as 
also  to  be  able  to  recognise 
normal  from  abnormal  struc- 
tures. The  use  of  cocaine  to 
anaesthetize  the  fauces  is  in 
many  cases  indispensable.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the 
image  is  always  inverted,  so 
that  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
larynx  appears  behind,  but  there 
is  no  reversal  of  the  sides. 

Aoate  and  Chronic  Laryngitis 
are  conditions  of  but  slight 
surgical  interest.  The  acute 
affection  arises  from  cold,  or 
over-exertion  of  the  vocal  ap- 
paratus, and  is  characterized  by 
aphonia  (loss  of  voicej  and 
cough.  Locally,  the  vocal  cords 
are  seen  to  be  hyperaemic  and 
swollen.  The  Treatment  is  rather 
medical  than  surgical,  although 


Fig.  265. — CEdema  of  Glottis  and  Tongue 
FROM  Behind.  (College  of  Surgeons' 
Museum.) 

The  tongue  is  seen  to  be  enlarged  and  swollen, 

and  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds  are  oede- 

matous.  so  that  the  entrance  to  the  larynx  is  jrc^indrerintrbSoTtradTe 

represented  by  a  mere  chink.  ^tomy  may   be  sometimes  re- 

quired. 

Diphtheritic  Inflammation  of  the  Larynx  is  usually  met  with  as  an  extension 
of  a  similar  affection  of  the  fauces.  It  gives  rise  to  severe  dyspnoea  from 
obstruction  in  the  rima  glottidis,  and,  if  the  condition  does  not  yield  to  the 
injection  of  the  diphtheritic  antitoxin,  will  probably  call  for  intubation  or 
tracheotomy. 
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Acute  (Edematoni  laryngitir,  or  oedema  of  the  glottis,  is  a  condition  of  con 
siderable  surgical  importance.  Causes.— (a)  It  is  either  sernnHarv  t^ 
other  laryngeal  affection,  such  as  acute  catarrhal  tryngtTs  or  acute  ~T 
chondritis;  or  (b)  may  extend  from  inflammatory  conditions  of  neiSbou^n,; 
tissues  such  as  the  root  of  the  tongue,  or  the\ubmaxiLy  regfon  as  in 
^hli  or  Ludvyig's  angina;  or  it  may  be  secondary  to  a  rltroCvSea" 
S  ^1  ^'  '%*''"  T  ""frequently  seen  in  children  from  SS 
scalding  water,  as  from  the  spout  of  a  kettle,  or  sometimes  inTdults  from 
swallowing  corrosives,  (d)  It  may  result  from  the  presence  of  i  foreS  bor 
Characters. -The  folds  of  mucous  membrane  extending  on  e  ther  side  of  fhe 

X|1°"k  ^'^  '"  '^n  '■°°'  ""J  '*!"  ^°"«"«  ^"d  backwards  to  the  ary  enoid  car 
tilages  become  swollen  and  edematous  from  a  serous  effusion  into  the  fuh 
mucous  tissue  (Fig.  265).  The  same  condition  also  involves  the  imerarytendd 
1,  fir  ,1  .vf  ^f  •'"  ^°^!i'  """"'^l  ('"P^""""  'hyro-arytenoid  folds)  exteS  down 
L?n  J^^  k"^  '''''^^-  .  ^^^  P'°^^^^  '«  checked  at  this  level  owinj  to  the 
absence  of  submucous   tissue,  the  vocal   cords  consisting  of  eSc   fibres 

ZrnJ^°fTJ"^A7'!'\\^^^'  °^'^°  °^  squamous  epithelium     S  epiglottis 
becomes  folded    aterally  upon  itself  as  a  leaf,  constituting  a  valve-Hke  ooen 
ing  which  permits  of  expiration,  although  considerablv  cLcking  LspfrS 
3.  Iw^vf    '"'.P'°^"'=^''  7'''''  condition  are  those  of^mechanica    dyspnc^a 

r.Z^-''  •  "°/  ""fr«.q"«nfly.  spasm  of  the  glottis  is  superadded  and  tWsU 
sometimes  of  sufficient  intensity  to  destroy  the  patient's  life  There  mav 
be  also  some  amount  of  febrile  disturbance.  The  diagnosis  is  made  ^th 
by  passing  the  finger  into  the  pharynx,  when  the  rigid  swollen  epSttis^In 
^J^tu'  ^/•^/•y"go«'=«P'9,  termination,  when  the  slit-like  opTnC  of 'he 
Smh  '^^'^  K^'"""  and  behind  by  thickened  cedematous  folds  of ^mucius 

S.    i!l^'  ^^"^  ^^I'u^".    Treatment  consists  in  scarification  of  the  rwonen 

issues  below  and  behind  the  epiglottis,  which  can  be  eff-ected  after  spravine 
the  parts  with  cocaine,  either  by  the  finger-nail  or  with  a  suhlbKiff 
guided  by  a  laryngoscope.     The  usual  result  of  this  is  a  rapid  d"mtnution  of 

he  oedema,  and  additional  relief  may  be  gained  by  inhaling  steam  SinJ 
from  boi  ing  water,  to  which  some  tinct.  benzoini  co.  has  been  add^dHo^ 
fornentations  or  iced  compresses  applied  externally  are  also  useful  In  m"re 
severe  cases,  and  especially  in  children,  intubation  may  be  called  for  or  the 
air-passages  may  be  opened  below  the  obstruction,  laryngotomy    as  a  rule 

Syphilitic  Biieaie  of  the  Larynx.-In  the  secondary  stage,  mucous  tubercles  or 
superficial  ulcers  occasionally  form  in  the  neighbourhood  ortheScords 
concurrently  with  the  rash  on  the  skin,  and  the  formation  of  condylomata  Sd 
mucous  tubercles  elsewhere.  It  is  very  likely  to  occur  in  costermo^eers  or 
those  who  have  to  speak  loudly,  and  may  then  lead  to  a  good  S  of  Tokening 
o  the  cords.  Apart  from  such  cases,  it  rarely  causes  much  trouble  beyond  | 
httle  hoarseness.  No  special  treatment  is  required,  although  possiWv  the 
parts    ,f  ulcerated    may  be  brushed  over  with  a  solution  of  perch  Se  of 

^fZ^r  ^"  '^^  T'""-^-  P^"°^'  •^''^"^^  gummatous  infiltration  or  localLd 
gumma  a  may  deve  op.  giving  rise  to  destructive  ulceration,  which  especiaUv 
affects  the  epiglottis  and  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds,  and  may  spread  back^ 

r'lfonHr-*"'^  -'7.'^  }^1  ,Y^°'^,  ^'?."'^  (^'«-  ^^f)-  Inflammatbno  The  peri- 
chondrium IS  likely  to  follow,  leading  to  necrosis  of  the  cartilages    Hoarseness 

^llT^'f-^'"'  '^'  ""^^^  'y"?'^"''  °^  '^^'  ^ff«<^^i°".  whilst  if  ter  on  consider 
able  obstruction  may  be  caused  by  cicatrization  and  laryngeal  stenosis  S'- 
|».«/  consists  in  the  admin  stration  of  iodide  of  potassium  Ind  mercury.  w£ 
ulcers  may  be  sprayed  with  perchloride  of  mercury  solution  or  dusted  over 
"nderTake"     °'  '''"•    ^^°""  "'«'"'  ^^"P""^  ^"^«'  tracheotol;  mus7be 

f.-SSr K*f  ^"P*'*^'  if'S-  267)  is  occasionally  a  primary  manifestation  of 
,n^of  ?i,        "'"''^  """""t  fr«q»e"."y  secondary  to  phthisis,  arising  from  infec- 
lon  of  the  mucous  membrane  owing  to  the  constant  passage  over  it  of  infected 
sputum.     It  usually  commences  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  larynx  in  the 
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neinhbourhoiKl  of  the  arytenoid  cartilaKCst,  as  a  submucous  Infiltration,  which 
l)rt'alts  down,  and  leads  to  typical  tiil)ercular  ulcers,  similar  to  those  occurring 
in  other  viscera  (p.  12H).  Considerable  destruction  of  tissue  ensues,  involving 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  larynx,  and  even  leading  to  necrosis  iind  destruc- 
tion of  the  cartila>;cs.  Hoarseness,  loufjh,  and  jierhaps  a  certain  amount  of 
dyspno'a,  in  a  patient  sufl'erin>{  from  phthisis  are  the  chief  symptoms  arisiuK 
from  this  affection,  the  prognosis  of  which  is  always  of  a  ^rave  nature.  7>m/- 
mtiit.-  In  phthisical  patients  local  treatment  is  of  but  little  avail,  but  where  the 
disease  is  primary  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  deal  with  it  ;  such,  how- 
ever, can  only  be  undertal<en  by  the  skilled  laryn^jolo^ist,  as  it  consists  in 
the  topical  application  of  caustics  and  antisesptics.  Thyrotomy  or  subhyoid 
l)harynKotomy  has  sometimes  been  practised,  in  order  to  attiiin  this  object 
more  thorouj^'hlv. 

Faralyiii  of  the  Larynx  is  observed  in  a  variety  of  conditions,  but  is  only  of 
surgical  interest  when  arisinj;  from  injury  or  division  of,  or  pressure  upon,  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  It  may  follow  such  ojierations  as  the  removal  of 
a  j{()itrou9  tumour  or  of  tubercular  f^lands,  but  is  most  commonly  seen  in  con- 
nection with  aneurisms  of  the  innominate  or  aorta,  or  tumours  in  the  same 
neif^hbourhocKl,  <•./,'.,  cancer  of  the  (rsophagus,  Paralysis  from  the  above  causes 
is  generally  unilateral,  but  if  due  to  cancer  both  sides  may  be  involved.  The 
effect  of  comjilete  paralysis  of  one  recurrent  laryngeal  is  to  pnKluce  total  im- 


TiG.  266. — Gummatous  Disease  ok 
THE  Larynx.     (Tillmanns.) 

Small  Rummata  are  seen  invading 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
epiglottis  and  front  of  the  larynx. 


Fig.  zGy.  Tubercular  Disease  ok 
TiiE  Larynx,  with  Kxtensive 
Ulceration  in  I'ront  and  Behind. 
(Tillmanns.) 


mobility  on  the  affected  side  of  the  vocal  cord,  which  lies  in  what  is  known  as 
the  '  cadaveric  jTOsition,'  i.e.,  midway  between  that  in  which  it  is  placed  during 
phonation  and  during  inspiration.  Not  uncommonly,  however,  the  paralysis 
is  incomplete,  and  then  merely  affects  the  abductor  muscle  (the  crico-ary- 
tenoideus  posticus).  The  Symptoms  arising  from  unilateral  recurrent  paralysis 
are  often  very  slight,  the  voice  being  usually  but  little  mtxlified,  owing  to  the 
healthy  cord  being  capable  of  passing  across  the  middle  line.  If,  however, 
both  sides  are  aflected,  absolute  aphonia,  without  dyspnoea,  results  when  the 
paralysis  is  complete ;  but  if  only  the  abductors  are  involved,  the  voice  may 
be  unimpaired,  although  severe  dyspnrea  is  often  present,  which  may  prove 
fatal  unless  tracheotomy  is  promptly  performed. 

Tumours  of  the  Larynx. 

Several  forms  of  new  growth  have  been  met  with  in  the  larynx,  but  it  is 
only  necessary  here  to  draw  attention  to  the  more  important,  viz.,  papilloma 
and  epithelioma. 

Papilloma  (Fig.  2C8)  occurs  in  the  form  of  wart-like  masses,  growing  usually 
from  the  true  vocal  cords.  They  give  rise  to  considerable  hoarseness,  and 
perhaps  some  dyspnoea.  They  are  recognised  on  laryngoscopic  examination, 
and  may  usually  be  removed  successfully  by  laryngeal  forceps,  after  the  parts 


SUHaEliY  or  rilK  AlK.PASSAaES,  lungs,  ANU  chest    7«9 

:;^=,.  ;^;r;:::;j;-»!:;;i^r^;;'^i;:;;i,r'7!';S;^i;l;!7;!^ 

Iifvond  the  limits  of  the  arviix    invi.lin..  ih..  l.-u,.     c  ,u     ■  *"        '-xtends 

.mil  ev.,.n  th.-  lateral  walls        Ik-  1-^      "      1,1.  -I  ""^'""'  ";'«'P*'«K"«' 

KiviiiK  riso  to  hoars..n,.ss  an.l  aphonia  t,,K,ah.T  with  a.       rtle-oh^ 

(extrinsic),   lyinphatic  enlaiWn,!:nrS;i^:-r',';C::'n^ 
course,  .lestroy.n^;  life  |,y  ,|vspn„.a  and  exhaustion.     I'ain  is  often  a  n  ,st  c  is 
ressiuK  svmpton,,  l.einK  referre.1  either  to  the  larynx  or  plA"       r  ."ccorcl  .t 
to  /.emssen,  not  unfre-piently  to  one  or  other  ear      7>mS      T^X  "^^^^^ 
stages  It  IS  possible  that  th/rotomy  and  elficiem  curJ,      «     nd  camcri.X 

will  be  .e,,uisite,  and  the  operation  may  even  include  parts  of  the  tonKue  ami 


l''l<i.   2f)8.-    PaI'II.LOMATA   ok   thk 

Larynx,  si-kinging  from  the 
KiGHT    Vocal   Cord.     (Till- 

MANNS.) 


Img.  269.- Epithelioma  OF  the  Larynx 
iNvoi  viN<i  THK  Right  Vocal  CoRii 
AND  Bask  ok  tiii;  Iu-iglottis     (Till- 

MANNS.)  ^ 


symptoms  as  they  arise,  and  perform  tracheotomy  when  necessary 

Operations  upon  the  Air-passages. 
I .  Subhyoid  Pharyngotomy  is  an  operation  devised  by  Mak'aitrne 
.n  order  o  provide  access  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  larynx  in  the 
treatment  of  foreign  bodies  or  tubercular  disease.  A  transverse 
mcision  ,s  made  through  the  thyro-hyoid  space,  the  pharynx  is 
opened,  and  the  epiglottis  detached  from  the  base  of  the  tongue 
(Mg.  270,  I.).  It  IS  a  proceeding  that  is  seldom  undertaken,  and 
scarcely  necessary.  ' 

u.i;/?^"*?™^  ^^'^';  "^7?'  "-.^  ''°"'''*'  ^"  ""  P'-^^tial  or  complete 
vert  cal  section  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  may  be  required 
Or  he  removal  of  foreign  bodies  or  tumours,  or  for  the  radical 
treatmen  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis.  Tracheotomy  is  performed 
as  a  preliminary  measure,  and  the  trachea  plugged  around  the 
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tul)e.     An  incision  is  then  made  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck, 
extentUn^'   from   the  iiyoiil  hone   to  the  cricoid  cartila>fe.      TIk; 
crico-thyroid  lipament  is  clearly  dehned  and  severed  transversely, 
and  the  thyroid  cartilaj,'e  divided  in  the  middle  line  by  a  knife, 
cuttinjf  pliers,  or  fine  saw.     The  lateral  halves  are  then  separated, 
and  the  intralarynfj[eal  portion  of  the  operation  proceeded  with. 
When  closinfif  the  wound,  the  f,'reatest  care  must  be  taken  to  briiif^ 
the  sides  accurately  to^'ether,  so    that   the  vocal    cords  may  be 
exactly  opposite  each  other,  otherwise   phonation   may   be  con 

siderably    impaired.      This    is    best 
accomplished    by  nickinf,'  the  carti- 
lage transversely  before  dividinj,'  it. 
3.    Extirpation    of    the    Larynx 
(Laryngectomy^  is  always  a  serious 
operation,    which    is    never    under- 
taken except  for  malignant  disease. 
According  to  the  site  of  the  tumour, 
the  removal  may  be  partial  or  com- 
plete ;    for  a  growth  strictly  limited 
to  one  side,  extirpation  of  that  half 
will    suffice,    and  admirable  results 
have   followed  such  treatment,  dis- 
tinct  speech   remaining ;   but  if  the 
whole  larynx  is  removed,  although 
the  patient  is  subsequently  able  to 
whisper,    phonation     is    impossible 
without  mechanical  assistance,  whilst 
if  the  disease  has  extended  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  larynx,  operative 
interference  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

Operation  for  Complete  Extirpation. — 

A   low  tracheotomy  should   be  per- 

FiG.  270— Operations  on  the  formed,  as   a   preliminary  measure, 

Air-passages.    (Tillmanns.)      ^^^^  preferably  a  few  days    before ; 

I,,  Subhyoid  pharyngotomy ;  II  ,   the     trachea     is     plugged     with     a 

thyrotomy;  m.-laryngotomy ;    Hahn's  tube   or   a    Trendelenberg's 

iy.,cricotomy;  V   high  trache-     j    ^^mpon  at  the  commencement  of 

otomy ;   VI.,  low  tracheotonn  ;     ,  ^    .  .....  , 

Z.  hyoid  bone;    Sch,  thyroid   the  operation.     An  incision  is  luack: 

cartilage;     R,     cricoid;     Th,   in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck  iioni 
thyroid  body.  the  hyoid  bone  to  below  the  cricoid 

cartilage,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  a 
transverse  cut  is  made,  extending  as  far  as  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle  on  either  side.  The  soft  parts  are  then  stripped  from  the 
lateral  borders  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  with  raspatories,  the  sterno- 
hyoid, sterno-ihyro'd,  and  thyro-hyoid  muscles  being  divided  at 
their  insertions,  .>;5olh  the  superior  and  inferior  laryngeal  vessels 
are  tied  and  divicrd.  Having  thus  freed  the  larynx  anteriorly, 
the  subsequent  sieps  of  the  operation  may  he  undertaken  either 
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frotn  below  upwar.ls  or  from  uhove  downwards  ;  the  former  nro 

ctediufr  ,s,  to  our  minds,  the   better      The  incn    IVh^t^ 

brane  '?s  divided,  and  the'h.ynx  cirawn  {c'lar^ ^  o tfo^S 

the  posterior  attachments,  i.e.,  the  connections  o    the  cons!?i^tor 

."uscles  t.)  tile  cricoid  and  thyroi.l  cartihiges,  to     e  severed  bv 

scissors,    the    larynx    being    thus    separated    from    the   anterior 

P  .aryiiKeal   wall,   which   must   l)e  le!t   intact,  if  possible      The 

hyro-hyo.d    membrane  and   the  base  of  the  epLlo    s  are  cu! 

hrough.and  the  lin-l  steps  of  the  operation  consi      n  cleaninL 

lu- superior  cornu.    t  the  thyroid,  and  dividing,,  the  lateral  tCf 

hyoid  hfiamenis       The  operation  is  not  particularly  dficuU  or 

and  that  the  disease  does  not  spread  beyond  its  limits.  Should 
nl..:unatdy  other  structures,  such  as  the  base  of  the  touL^^^^^^^^^ 
be  found  to  be  invaded  by  the  growth,  these  steps  must  be 
modihed  so  as  to  secure,  if  possible,  complete  removarof  the 
.h  ease.     I-inally,  the  transverse  incision  is  sutured,  but  no  stitches 

o  h;7bt"ir'"nution '"t,""'"''  "''V'  '^  P'"^^'^^''  -"'  ''^'!°w«" 
V       1  7  f,'^''"  '  "tion.      1  he  upper  end  of  the  trachea  should  be 
secured  to    he  skin  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound,  so  as  to  pre 
vent  IS  retraction.     The  patient  is  fed  /..  rectum  for  a  few  dJys 
«    by  the  passage  o    an  oesophageal  tube.     At  the  end  of  ^  S 
the  tracheotomy  tube  ,s  removed  from  its  original  situation  and 
inserted  into    he  upper  end  of  the  trachea,  the  lower  opei"ng  being 

■I  trckl  l"  ''"'•  Y'''"  the  wound  has  healed  sufficiently  aS 
.1  tif^cial  larynx  can  be  inserted,  by  means  of  which  the  patient  is 
alleto  speak  in  a  somewhat  reedy  monotone,  whilst  deffi  on 
also  becomes  possible.  vicgmmion 

If  the  disease  is  limited  to  half  of  the  larynx,  the  thyroid  car- 
tt'lTftlcttl  side.  "  "'''•'  ""'  ^"'  ^'"  °P^^'^'""  ^'^"^^  ^-''^'t^ 

4-  Laryngotomy  is  an  operation  undertaken  for  the  relief  of 
dyspnoea,  arising  from  some  sudden  obstruction  to  the  respiration 
and  IS  thus  to  be  looked  on  as  an  operation  of  urgency      It  is 
called  for  m  cases  where  the  entrance  to  the  larynx  is  obltruc  ed 
l.y  a  foreign  body,   or  spasm  of  the  glottis,  or  for  accumulations 

It  IS  r^adi  y  performed  by  making  a  vertical  incision  over  the 
situation  of  the  cnco-thyroid  membrane,  which  is  then  divided 
transversely  along  the  upper  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  the 
insert^i^^P  '^"ff^^f '^^'"^'.if  necessary,  drawn  aside,  and  a  lube 
inserted.  Possibly  the  small  cnco-thyroid  artery  arising  from  the 
superior  thyroid  may  require  a  ligature.  In  cases  of  great  urgency, 
a  simple  transverse  incision  may  be  made  with  a  penknife,  and 

he  larynx  opened,  the  margins  of  the  wound  being  held  aside 
by  a  hairpin,  or  by  the  handle  of  a  scalpel  turned  edgeways,  or  a 
toothpick  will  serve  temporarily  as  a  cannula.  Whenever  there 
IS  tune  to  operate  deliberately,  a  high  tracheotomy  is  the  better 
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practice,  since  a  tube  inserted  througli  the  crico-tliyroid  space 
gives  rise  to  considerable  irritation,  and  the  voice  may  i)e  suh- 
se(]iiently  impaired  as  a  result  of  the  contraction  of  the  cicatrix. 
A  special  laryngotomy  tube  is  re(iuired,  the  lumen  of  which  is 
oval  and  llattened  from  above  downwards,  not  circular. 

In  children,  where  there  is  but  little  space,  the  proceeding  may 
be  modified  by  division  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  even  of  the 
first  ring  of  the  trachea,  constituting  v/hat  is  known  as  cricotomy, 
or  laryngo-tracheotomy  (Fig.  270,  IV.). 

5.  Tracheotomy. — The  trachea  usually  consists  of  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  rings,  of  which  six  or  seven  are  situated  above  the 
sternum.  The  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  body  usually  covers  the 
third  and  fourth  rings,  and  the  trachea  may  be  opened  eitlier 
above  or  below  it,  or  even  sometimes  behind,  the  isthmus  being, 
if  necessary,  divided.  Tracheotomy  is  retjuirerl  in  a  considerable 
variety  of  conditions  in  which  there  is  obstruction  to  the  respira- 
tion, <'.^^,  various  forms  of  laryngitis,  and  especially  that  due  to 
diphtheria  ;  for  stenosis,  tumours,  and  some  forms  of  paralysis  of 
the  larynx  ;  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies,  either  in  the  larynx, 
trachea,  or  one  of  the  bronchi  ;  or  for  compression  of  the  larynx 
or  trachea  by  external  tumours,  such  as  an  enlarged  tliyroid  body. 
It  is  also  undertaken  as  a  preliminary  measure  in  operations 
on  the  mouth,  tongue,  pharynx,  or  laryn^,  in  uhich  tiiere  is 
considerable  likelihood  of  asphyxia  or  secondary  septic  pneumonia, 
owing  to  the  entrance  of  blood  or  septic  discharges  into  the  air- 
passages.  As  a  general  rule,  the  high  operation  (that  is,  ai)o\e 
the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  body)  is  to  be  preferred,  but  under 
special  circumstances  it  may  be  advisable  to  open  the  trachea 
lower  down.  The  risk  attaching  to  the  high  operation  is  con- 
siderably less  than  to  the  low,  but  the  opening  is  made  nearer  to 
any  disease  which  may  exist  in  the  larynx,  b'or  the  remo\al  of 
foreign  bodies  from  the  bronchi  or  trachea,  the  low  operation 
should  always  be  employed. 

The  high  operation  (Fig.  270,  V.)  is  performed  as  follows:  Tiic 
patient  is  placed  on  the  back,  with  a  sandl)ag  or  pillow  beneath 
the  neck,  so  as  to  throw  the  head  backwards  and  put  the  structures 
on  the  stretch,  and  with  the  shoulders  somewhat  raised.  Anas- 
thesia  may  be  induced  by  chloroform,  but  it  is  lumecessary,  and 
indeed  unwise,  to  push  the  an;esthetic,  since  it  is  only  really 
needed  for  the  division  of  the  skin  ;  where  the  dyspnu'a  is 
considerable,  it  is  better  to  employ  cocaine.  The  head  is  kept 
exactly  in  the  middle  line,  and  the  surgeon  feels  for,  and  identifies, 
the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  incision  should  extend  from  this  struc- 
ture downwards  for  about  1^  inches.  The  superficial  fascia  is 
divided,  and  the  interval  between  the  sterno-hyoid  muscles  made 
out,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  separated  one  from  the  other.  The 
edges  of  the  wound  are  drawn  aside  by  blunt  hooks,  which  should 
both  be  held  by  one  assistant,  so  ns  to  make  ef]ual)le  traction. 
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The  isthtmis  of  the  thyroid  body  may  now  be  seen,  and,  if  pro- 
jecting lUKkily  upwards,  should  be  puslied  down  after  the  fascia 
along  Its  upper  border  has  l)een  transversely  incised.  The  trachea 
IS  next  dearly  exposed  by  using  the  handle  of  a  scalpel  and  dis- 
secting forceps,  and  should  be  fixed  and  steadied  by  inserting  a 
sharp  hook  into  the  lower  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  The 
wound  IS  freed  from  blood  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  trachea 
opened  l>yniserting  the  point  of  the  scalpel  and  dividing  two  of 
the  rings  from  below  upwards.  A  deep  inspiration  is  usually 
taken  at  once,  followed  by  a  severe  fit  of  coughing,  and  if  the 
operation  is  undertaken  for  diphtheria  the  surgeon  must  be  careful 
not  to  let  any  membrane  which  may  then  be  expelled  enter  his 
eyes,  nose,  or  moutli.  The  insertion  of  tiie  tube  is  in  many  cases 
easy,  in  others  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  ;  a  good  deal  depends 


Fit;.  271       Dukham's  TRACHiiOTOMY-ruBE.     (Down  Hrothers.) 
A,  Outer  tiil«!  with  introducer;   H,  lobster-tailed  inner  tulje. 

upon  tlie  age  of  the  patient,  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  and 
the  depth  from  the  surface  at  whicli  the  trachea  lies.  Anything 
which  suffices  to  separate  the  lips  of  the  tracheal  incision,  e.g., 
the  handle  of  a  scalpel  introduced  and  turned,  a  couple  of  hooks, 
or  dressing  forceps,  will  form  an  efficient  guide  for  this  purpose. 
The  breathing  soon  becomes  (juiet  and  regular,  and  the  tube  is 
fixed  in  position  by  tapes  passed  through  lateral  openings  in  the 
face-plate,  and  tied  round  the  neck.  All  the  dressing  needed  for 
the  wound  is  to  place  a  few  layers  of  gauze  about  the  tube  beneath 
tiie  plate. 

Low  tracheotomy  (T^ig.  270,  \T.)  is  performed  in  almost  pre- 
cisely the  same  way,  except  that  the  incision  extends  farther 
downwards,  even  reaching  to  the  episternal  notch,  although  the 
deeper  part  of  the  wound  should  never  pass  beyond  a  finger's 
breadth  above  the  sternum,  for  fear  of  opening  that  portion  of  the 
cervical  fascia,  which  is  prolonged  downwards  to  the  pericardium, 
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or  of  wounding  the  left  innominate  vein.  The  superficial  layers 
of  fascia  are  divided,  and  the  sterno-hyoid  and  thyroid  muscles 
drawn  to  either  side  by  retractors.  The  inferior  thyroid  veins 
then  come  into  view,  and  may  give  considerable  trouble  if  they 
are  distended  with  blood,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  in  patients 
suffering  from  dyspnoea.  They  must  be  held  aside  by  hooks, 
or  divided  between  ligatures,  and  the  deep  layer  of  fascia  behind 
them  incised  so  as  to  expose  the  trachea,  which  is  cleared,  fixed, 
and  opened  in  the  same  way  as  'lescribed  above. 

Many  different  forms  of  tracheotomy-tubes  have  been  used  from 
time  to  time,  but  that  most  generally  employed  consists  of  a 
double  cannula,  the  inner  portion  of  which  can  be  readily  removed 
and  cleansed  ;  it  should  always  be  longer  than  the  outer,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  plug  of  mucus  being  left  within  the  outer  tube  on 
removal  of  the  inner.  A  face-plate,  or  some  similar  contrivance, 
is  attached  to  the  outer  cannula,  in  order  to  fix  and  steady  it. 
One  of  the  best  is  that  known  as  Durham's  lobster -tailed  tracheotomy- 
tube  (Fig.  271  A  and  B)  ;  the 
rigid  outer  tube  of  this  instru- 
ment is  introduced  by  means  of 
a  flexible  guide  set  on  a  handle, 
and  passed  within  it.  The  guide 
is  then  withdrawn,  and  replaced 
by  the  inner  flexible  cannula  (B). 
Parker's  tube  (Fig.  272)  also  has 
a  handy  introducer,  and  is  per- 
haps of  a  better  shape  than  most 
of  the  others,  following  more 
closely  the  direction  of  the 
trachea.  The  bivalve  tube  is 
another  useful  instrument  ;  the 
outer  sheath  consists  of  two 
lateral  portions,  attached  to  a 
single  face-plate,  and  these  can 
be  pressed  together,  and  hence 
with  care  easily  inserted  through 
the  incision  in  the  trachea.  The 
surgeon  must  see  that  both  limbs 
enter  the  trachea,  as  trouble  has 
arisen  from  one  limb  passing  by 
the  side  of  the  tracheal  opening, 
and  thus  the  introduction  of  the 
inner  tube  is  prevented.  In  cases 
of  preliminary  tracheotomy,  undertaken  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  blood  during  operations,  a  Hahn's  tube  may  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage ;  in  this  the  outer  cannula  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  com- 
pressed sponge  which  swells  up  from  the  absorption  of  moisture, 
and  thus  occludes  the  lumen  of  the  trachea.     Treiidclenbcrgs  tampon 


Fig.  272. — Parker's  Tracheotomy- 
tube  AND  Introducer  (Down 
Brothers.) 
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is  recommended  by  some  surgeons  for  the  same  object ;  the  outer 
tube  IS  here  ensheathed  with  a  thin  indiarubber  casing,  which  can 
be  distended  with  air  at  will. 

Difficulties  and  Dangers  of  the  Operation.—Although  the  above 
description  might  lead  the  student  to  suppose  that  tracheotomy 
IS  an  easy  operation,  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case,  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  frequently  has  to  be  undertaken  in  a 
hurry,  with  perhaps  inefficient  assistance,  and  in  a  bad  light,  and 
partly  owing  to  the  intense  vascular  engorgement  of  the  structures 
met  with.  A  cool  head  and  a  steady  hand  are  in  such  cases 
of  infinitely  more  value  to  the  operator  than  the  most  perfect 
anatomical  knowledge.  The  following  are  the  chief  conditions 
which  may  lead  to  mistakes  and  accidents  : 

(i)  In  semi-asphyxiated  patients  it  is  often  advisable  not  to 
attempt  the  administration  of  any  general  anaesthetic,  since  com- 
plete cessation  of  respiration  may  be  caused  thereby,  possibly  from 
spasm  of  the  glottis.  In  such  the  cutaneous  incision  may  be  made 
under  the  influence  of  some  local  anassthetic,  whilst  for  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  operation  nothing  is  required. 

(2)  It  is  not  ahmys  easy  to  find  the  trachea,  especially  in  the  necks 
of  fat  children,  or  where  it  is  hidden  by  an  unduly  large  thyroid 
isthmus,  or  possibly  by  the  projection  of  the  thymus  gland  into 
the  neck.  It  is  here  most  essential  to  remember  the  old  adage. 
In  medio  tutissimus  ibis,  although  occasionally  the  trachea  may  be 
displaced  from  the  middle  line  by  some  external  growth,  and  can 
then  only  be  found  by  careful  exploration  with  the  finger. 

(3)  Hcvmorrhage  is  generally  troublesome.  It  is  usually  venous 
in  character,  arising  either  from  the  anterior  jugular  vein  or  from 
the  inferior  thyroid  plexus.  If  possible,  it  should  be  controlled 
by  forcipressure  before  opening  the  trachea  ;  but  this  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  urgent  cases,  since  it  usually  ceases  as  soon  as 
easy  respiration  through  the  tube  has  been  established.  The 
presence  of  the  left  innominate  vein  in  front  of  the  trachea 
must  not  be  forgotten,  although  it  but  rarely  reaches  above  the 
sternum.  In  about  8  per  cent,  of  all  subjects  an  arterial  twig 
(the  thyroidea  ima)  courses  upwards  from  the  innominate  artery 
along  the  trachea,  to  reach  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  body ;  if 
divided,  it  can  be  easily  secured  and  tied.  Should  much  blood 
be  inspired,  it  may  determine  the  occurrence  of  septic  pneumonia 
at  a  later  date. 

(4)  The  possibility  of  the  entrance  of  air  into  veins  must  not  be 
overlooked,  although  it  is  an  uncommon  accident. 

(5)  Not  unfrequently  considerable  mischief  has  been  done  by 
an  incautious  use  of  the  knife,  especially  if  the  operator  forgets  to  fix 
the  trachea  with  a  sharp  hook  before  opening  it.  In  a  child  the 
trachea  is  small  ;  and  if  it  is  moving  rapidly  up  and  down,  as 
happens  in  urgent  dyspnoea,  or  if  the  child  is  restless,  and  not 
completely  under  the  influence  of  an  anesthetic,  the  difficulty  is 
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manifestly  increased.  Many  accidents  have  happened  from  this 
cause,  e.g.,  wounds  of  the  large  veins  or  arteries  of  the  neck,  or 
even  of  the  oesophafTus  or  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  ! 

(6)  As  soon  as  the  trachea  is  opened,  a  severe  fit  of  coughing  is 
induced,  which  is  sometimes  so  prolonged  as  to  interfere  with  the 
introduction  of  the  tube.  Under  such  circumstances  the  incision 
in  the  trachea  may  be  opened  up  with  a  tracheal  dilator,  or  by  a 
pair  of  sinus  forceps,  and  a  few  drops  of  cocaine  swabbed  over  the 
mucous  membrane. 

(7)  The  introduction  of  the  tube  is  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  if  the 
surgeon  takes  the  precaution  of  not  removing  the  hook  until  this 
is  satisfactorily  accomplished.  Many  mistakes  have  followed  the 
non-observance  of  this  rule  ;  thus,  the  tube  has  missed  the  trachea 
altogether  and  passed  into  the  fascial  interspace  in  front,  as  also 
to  one  or  other  side ;  as  before  mentioned,  the  outer  portion  of 
a  bivalve  tube  has  often  been  passed  with  one  limb  within  the 
trachea,  and  the  other  outside.  A  very  dense  diphtheritic  mem- 
brane has  also  been  a  cause  of  difficulty,  in  that,  although  the 
tube  has  been  really  passed  into  the  trachea,  it  has  not  penetrated 
the  membrane,  and  thus  has  hindered  rather  than  helped  the 
breathing.  In  all  cases  of  diphtheria  the  trachea  should  be  freely 
opened,  and  the  interior  carefully  examined  by  separating  the  lips 
of  the  incision  before  attempting  to  insert  the  tube.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  downward  passage  of  the  membrane,  some  surgeons 
have  recommended  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  larynx  should 
be  carefully  stuffed  with  antiseptic  gauze  above  the  tube. 

After-Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  placed  in  bed,  in  a 
room  kept  at  a  uniformly  warm  temperature  (75°  F.),  the  air 
being  moistened  by  the  steam  issuing  from  one  or  more  bronchitis 
kettles,  so  as  to  make  up  for  the  absence  of  nasal  and  oral  respira- 
tion. All  draughts  should  be  excluded  by  curtains,  and  nothing 
should  be  placed  over  the  entrance  to  the  tube,  so  that  respira- 
tion may  not  be  hindered,  nor  the  expectoration  of  mucus,  false 
membrane,  etc.  One  of  the  most  frequent  sources  of  extension  of 
diphtheria  to  the  lungs,  or  of  septic  pneumonia,  is  the  re-inspira- 
tion of  septic  material  which  has  been  coughed  out  on  a  portion  of 
muslin  or  gauze,  placed  with  excellent  intentions  over  the  mouth 
of  the  ♦^ube.  A  nurse  should  be  in  constant  attendance  on  the 
patient,  in  order  to  wipe  away  any  such  material  as  it  is  expelled. 

The  inner  portion  of  the  tube  should  be  removed  by  the  nurse, 
and  cleaned  two  or  three  times  a  day,  any  inspissated  mucus 
upon  it  being  readily  removed  by  the  use  of  a  solution  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  (20  grains  to  i  ounce).  The  outer  tube  is  also 
removed  once  a  day  for  cleansing  purposes,  but  only  by  the 
medical  attendant.  Should  the  respiration  become  impeded  by  a 
collection  of  mucus  in  the  trachea,  a  fine  feather  may  be  passed 
down  the  tube  in  order  to  clear  it,  but  nevey  in  diphtheritic  cases ; 
for  such  a  contingency  special  suction-tubes  have  been  devised. 
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Attempts  have  been  made  to  clear  the  passages  by  applying  the 
hps  to  the  tube,  and  removing  the  obstruction  by  suction  Such 
IS,  however,  quite  unjustifiable,  and  several  promising  house- 
surgeons  have  m  this  way  lost  their  lives. 

The  period  for  which  the  tracheotomy-tube  is  kept  in  position 
vanes  m  different  cases,  but  its  removal  should  always  be  under- 
taken at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  for  fear  of  leading  to  impair- 
ment of  the  voice.     In  order  to  prevent  this,  the  inner  cannula  is 


Fig.  273.— O'Dvvyer's  Intubation  Apparatus.     (Down  Brothers.) 

^''^-I;t=^lt?  ^'■\«««"  below  on  the  right-hand  side;  a  hinged  inner  tube 
passes  throughout  the  length  of  each,  and  the  upper  end  of  this  is  screwed 
to  the  extremity  of  the  introducer  seen  in  the  middle ;  when  i   has  been 

mf.n.  th"*"  '^'  'fT'-  *^  '"^'^'"'^  'h«  introducer  is  drawn,  and  by  this 
means  the  inner  tube  is  loosened  and  can  be  easily  removed  leaving  the 
cannula  in  position.  To  extract  the  tube,  the  rectangular  forceps  reore 
sented  at  the  top  is  utili^ed ;  the  point  of  the  forcepf  is  inserteT  n  7the 
top  of  the  cannula,  and  then  by  opening  the  blades  the  cannula  is  fixed 
and  can  be  withdrawn.  A  useful  type  of  unilateral  gag  is  also  represe.Ued 
-    and  a  small  gauge  to  indicate  the  size  of  cannula  required  at  different  ages! 

made  With  a  hole  in  the  upper  end,  so  that  part  of  the  air  may 
pass  through  the  larynx.     If  the  patient  can  then  breathe  com 
fortably  when  the  finger  is  placed  over  the  entrance  to  the  tube, 
Its  presence  is  no  longer  necessary. 

After-Complications  of  Tracheotomy.-(«)  The  tube  has  been 
known  to  giv-e  rise  to  ulceration  of  the  trachea  if  it  is  not  correctly 
shaped.  Thus,  if  too  much  curved,  it  tends  to  irritate  the 
anterior  wall,  and  cases  are  known  in  which  it  has  caused  death 
from  perforation  of  the  left  innominate  vein.     If  insufficiently 
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curved,  the  posterior  wall  may  become  affected,  and  the  oesophagus 
laid  open.  In  cases  where  a  tracheotomy-tube  has  to  be  worn  for 
a  long  time,  it  may  be  advisable  to  make  use  of  the  indiarubber 
tubes  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Morrant  Baker,  whilst  Parker's 
tubes  are  also  well  borne. 

{b)  Various  forms  of  septic  trouble  may  affect  the  wound,  lead- 
ing to  cellulitis,  and  even  secondary  haemorrhage.  This  is 
especially  dangerous  in  the  low  operation,  since  the  inflammation 
may  extend  to  the  mediastinal  tissues.  In  cases  of  diphtheria  the 
wound  may  also  become  affected  with  the  disease. 

(c)  Inflammation  may  arise  in  the  trachea,  bronchi,  and  lungs, 
resulting  either  from  the  entrance  of  cold,  or  unmoistened  air,  or 
from  the  inspiration  of  septic  or  diphtheritic  material,  and  leading 
to  bronchitis  and  septic  broncho-pneumonia. 

(d)  Difficulty  may  be  t  :perienced  in  leaving  off  the  tube, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  granulations  within  the  trachea  obstruct- 
ing its  lumen,  or  to  stenosis  of  the  larynx  from  contractions  or 
adhesions  of  the  vocal  cords,  or  even  to  spasm  or  rarely  to  paralysis 
of  the  abductor  muscles.  The  trachea  may  also  become  kinked, 
and  its  calibre  thus  diminished  by  cicatricial  union  of  the  skin 
and  mucous  membrane.  The  diagnosis  of  the  cause  at  work  in 
any  particular  case  can  only  be  made  by  laryngoscopy,  or  careful 
examination  of  the  wound  and  upper  portion  of  the  trachea. 
Granulations  should  be  diestroyed  by  caustics,  stenosis  of  the 
larynx  overcome  by  dilatation  with  an  O'Dwyer's  tube,  whilst 
laryngeal  paralysis  must  be  treated  by  the  use  of  electricity. 

6.  Intubation  of  the  Larynx  is  a  means  of  treating  laryngeal 
obstruction  which  has  been  introduced  in  order  to  obviate  the 
risk  always  present  in  tracheotomy.  It  consists  in  the  passage 
through  the  mouth  of  a  suitably  curved  tube  into  the  larynx, 
by  means  of  a  specially  contrived  introducer.  The  best  patterns 
to  employ  for  the  purpose  are  those  known  as  O'Dwyer's  tubes 
(Fig.  273).  The  lower  end  of  the  cannula  is  oval,  and  not 
circular,  and  passes  between  the  cords  into  the  larynx,  whilst  the 
upper  enlarged  end  lies  over  the  entrance.  It  has  been  used 
with  considerable  success  in  cases  of  cedema  of  the  glottis  and 
laryngeal  stenosis,  but  is  scarcely  to  be  recommended  for  diph- 
theria, owing  to  the  risk  of  carrying  the  false  membrane  down 
with  it. 

Surgical  Affections  of  the  Lungs. 

Wounds  of  the  Lungs  result  from  violence  applied  to  the  chest, 
with  or  without  fractures  of  the  ribs,  or  in  consequence  of  pene- 
trating injuries. 

Non-penetrating  Wounds  consist  either  of  laceration  or  contusion. 

Contusion  of  the  lung  usually  follows  some  injury  which  is  not 
necessarily  associated  with  fracture  of  the  ribs.  The  symptoms 
produced  are  severe  pain  in  the  side,  with  perhaps  temporary 
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shock,  followed  by  slight  haemoptysis.  Some  traumatic  inflam- 
mation  follows,  both  of  the  lung  and  the  pleura,  as  indicated  by 
loss  ot  resonance,  and  possibly  friction  sounds.  The  treatment 
consists  m  keepmg  the  patient  quiet  in  a  warm  room,  at  the  same 
time  carefully  regulating  the  bodily  functions.  Possibly  pain 
may  be  relieved  by  strapping  the  side  of  the  chest. 

Laceration  of  the  lung  is  usually  secondary  to  fracture  of  the 
ribs  especially  when  such  is  due  to  direct  violence.     The  severity 
ot  the  symptoms  necessarily  varies  with  the  character  and  extent 
ot  the  injury.     The  patient  suffers  from  marked  shock  in  severe 
cases,  associated  with  pain  in  the  side,  and  dyspnrea.     Evidences 
ot  hwmorrhage  soon  follow,  either  in  the  form  of  haemoptysis  or 
haemothora.x.     If  the  wound  is  a  small  one,  the  patient  complains 
ot  an  irritating  cough,  and  brings  up  a  good  deal  of  blood-stained 
irothy  mucus  ;  but  if  the  laceration  is  extensive,  involving  some 
ot  the  larger  pulmonary  trunks,  a  quantity  of  pure  blood  may  be 
ejected,  even  leading  to  death  from  syncope,  or  from  asphyxia, 
owing  to  the  blood  filling  the  larger  bronchial  tubes.     Hcemothorax 
may  also  be  so  excessive  as  to  cause  the  patient's  death  from  com- 
pression of  the  lung.     It  is  evidenced  by  a  gradually  increasing 
area  ot  dulness  extending  from  below  upwards,  together  with  loss 
ot  breath  sounds  and  vocal  fremitus,  coming  on  soon  after  the 
injury  without  signs  of  inflammation. 

Owing  to  the  laceration  of  the  pulmonary  vesicles,  air  tends  to 
escape  either  into  the  pleural  cavity,  constituting  the  condition 
known  as  pneumothorax,  or  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  body, 
giving  rise  to  surgical  emphysema.     Pneumothorax  is  always  asso- 
ciated with  more  or  less  collapse  of  the  lung,  and  is  almost  certain 
to  give  rise  to  considerable  interference  with  the  respiration,  and 
possibly  severe  dyspnoea,  or  even  orthopnoea.    The  air  which  finds 
its  way  into  the  pleura,  having  been  filtered  through  the  lungs,  is 
tree  troni  organisms,  and  hence  does  not  give  rise  to  suppuration 
or  putrefaction  of  the  blood-clot  which  may  be  present,  unless 
iironchitis  or  some  other  suppurative  condition  has  existed  pre- 
viously.     The    physical     signs     of    pneumothorax     consist     in 
absence   of  the   breath-sounds   and   vocal    fremitus;    whilst   on 
percussion  a   high-pitched  tympanitic  note  is  obtained,  and  on 
auscultation  amphoric  breathing,  and  possibly  metallic  tinkling. 
As  soon  as  the  wound  in  the  lung  commences  to  heal,  the  amphoric 
sounds   disappear,    the    effused   air   is   absorbed,   and   the   lung 
gradually  expands— a  process  which  may  take  four  or  five  days. 
It  blood  is  also  present   in  the  thorax,  a   condition    of  hasmo- 
pneumothorax  is  produced,  recognised  by  a  splashing  or  succussion 
sound  heard  on  shaking  the  patient.     Surgical  Emphysema  almost 
always  indicates  a  wound  of  both  pulmonary  and  parietal  layers 
ot  the  pleura,  which  are  slightly  separated  by  air,  constituting  a 
localized  pneumothorax.     At  each  inspiration  a  fresh  amount  of 
air  enters  this  cavity,  and  is  expelled  into  the  areolar   tissues 
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througli  the  parietal  wound  at  each  expiration.  It  may  extend 
for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  spot  where  it  commences, 
even  spreading  over  the  whole  body.  It  is  of  no  serious  signifi- 
cance, disappearing  rapidly  after  the  wound  in  the  lung  has  com- 
menced to  heal,  thus  occluding  the  opened  pulmonary  alveoli.  It 
is  recognised  by  the  parts  becoming  swollen  and  puffy,  and  giving 
a  sensation  of  fine  crackling  crepitus  when  the  hand  is  pressed 
over  them.  Occasionally  emphysema  may  arise  as  an  interstitial 
condition,  when  the  parietal  pleura  has  not  been  injured,  the  air 
escaping  from  the  alveoli  along  the  inter-alveolar  connective  tissue 
into  the  root  of  the  lung,  and  then  appearing  first  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck. 

Such  are  the  ordinary  phenomena  observed  in  the  early  stages 
of  a  ruptured  lung.  The  effects  subsequently  produced  consist  in 
a  localized  traumatic  pleuro-pneumonia,  associated  with  slight  ele- 
vation of  the  temperature,  possibly  rusty  sputum,  and  often  severe 
dyspnd'a.     In  the  worst  cases  death  may  result  from  asphyxia. 

Penetrating  Wounds  of  the  Lung  are  followed  by  very  similar 
effects,  modified,  however,  by  the  fact  that  the  external  wound 
in  the  chest  wall  allows  of  the  exit  of  blood,  arising  either 
from  an  intercostal  artery  or  from  the  wounded  lung,  whilst  it 
also  permits  the  entrance  of  septic  organisms  with  the  air  into  the 
pleural  cavity,  and  thus  may  change  the  character  of  the  result- 
ing pleuro-pneumonia  from  a  simple  to  an  infective  inflammation. 
Empyema  is  consequently  a  frequent  sequela,  whilst  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  lung  may  be  of  a  spreading  nature,  possibly  termi- 
nating in  suppuration  or  gangrene.  Surgical  emphysema  is  also 
induced  by  air  being  sucked  into  the  wound  during  inspiration, 
and  failing  to  escape  during  expiration,  owing  to  the  lips  of  the 
wound  falling  together.  This  condition  may  ensue  even  when 
the  lung  itself  has  not  been  injured. 

Treatment. — When  the  rupture  of  the  lung  is  due  to  a  sub- 
cutaneous injury,  the  patient  should  be  kept  (juiet  in  a  warm 
room,  and  the  side  strapped.  The  compression  of  the  chest  wall 
must  sometimes  be  omitted  in  patients  where  the  irregular  ends 
of  fractured  ribs,  broken  by  direct  violence,  are  driven  inwards, 
for  fear  of  increasing  the  injury  to  the  lung. 

Persistent  haemoptysis  must  be  treated  by  keeping  the  patient 
absolutely  at  rest,  and  allowing  him  to  suck  ice  continually. 
Ergotin  may  be  injected  hypodermically,  or  a  mixture  of  ergot, 
opium,  and  sulphuric  acid  administered ;  the  opium  is  especially 
needed  when  great  restlessness  and  irritability  are  present.  Stimu- 
lants are  necessarily  contra-indicated,  for  fear  of  again  starting  the 
bleeding.  Haemothorax  rarely  calls  for  special  treatment,  since 
the  blood  soon  clots  and  is  readily  absorbed ;  but  occasionally  it 
may  be  so  abundant  as  to  compress  the  lung  and  lead  to  dyspnaia, 
and  under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  necessary  to  open  up 
the  pleural  cavity  and  remove  it.     Such  must  never  be  under- 
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taken  until  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  allow  of  the  wounded 
vessels  bein^  sealed  by  thrombosis.  Decomposition  of  the  blood 
in  the  pleural  cavity  occasionally  happ^ens  even  in  non-penetrating 
mjuries,  the  bacteria  reachinfj;  it  either  from  the  blood  or  from  the 
lacerated  bronchi ;  the  suppuration  and  fever  thereby  induced 
necessitate  the  opening,'  and  drainage  of  the  pleural  sac. 

Simple  pneumothorax  seldom  requires  surgical  treatment, 
since  the  imprisoned  air  is  readily  absorbed,  and  the  lung  quickly 
re-expands  ;  but  should  it  give  rise  to  severe  dyspnoea,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  remove  the  air  by  aspiration. 

Temporary  dyspna-a  may  be  overcome  by  the  inhalation  of 
oxygen  ;  but  when  of  a  more  decided  character,  and  not  due  to 
any  condition  which  can  be  removed,  the  one  great  essential  is  to 
diminish  the  blood-pressure,  and  thus  decrease  the  amount  of 
blood  carried  to  the  healthy  lung,  and  enable  it  to  cope  with  the 
work  of  blood-aeration.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  administer- 
ing antimonial  wine  (10  to  15  minims  every  four  or  six  hours) 
combined  with  full  doses  of  liquor  ammoniae  acetatis  ;  but  in 
urgent  cases,  where  the  patient  is  becoming  cyanosed,  and  life  is 
threatened  by  asphyxia,  venesection  must  be"^  resorted  to.  The 
blood  is  withdrawn  from  the  arm  rapidly  and  freely,  and  as  it 
flows  the  dyspna>a  disappears.  This  may  be  repeated  once  or 
twice  before  the  full  effect  is  obtained,  and  respiration  becomes 
unembarrassed. 

The  treatment  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  thorax,  involving  the 
lung,  is  always  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  The  skin 
around  the  opening  is  carefully  purified  and  shaved,  if  necessary, 
and  a  limited  exploration  of  the  wound  with  a  purified  finger  or 
probe  is  permissible,  so  as  to  determine  whether  portions  of  the 
clothing  have  been  carried  in,  or  if  a  rib  has  been  comminuted  ; 
all  such  loose  fragments  should  be  removed,  as  also  any  pene- 
trating foreign  body,  such  as  a  bullet,  if  accessible.  The 
greatest  gentleness  must,  however,  be  employed,  since  it  is  easy 
to  dislodge  clots  lying  in  the  pulmonary  lesion,  and  thereby 
re-start  the  bleeding.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
syringe  out  the  parts  with  any  antiseptic,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  gunshot  wounds  are  often  aseptic.  Particularly  does  this 
hold  good  when  the  wound  is  deep,  and  it  is  possible  that  one 
of  the  main  bronchi  has  l)een  opened,  since  the  lotion  might 
readily  be  carried  into  the  air- passages.  The  insertion  of  a 
drainage-tube  is  scarcely  called  for  as  a  routine  procedure,  but  it 
IS  advisable  to  lightly  plug  the  wound  with  gauze. 

The  chief  danger  arises  from  the  loss  of  blood,  and,  as  already 
stated,  this  may  come  from  division  of  an  intercostal  artery,  or 
from  the  lung.  If  of  intercostal  origin,  it  should  be  treated  as 
described  at  p.  232.  Pulmonary  hemorrhage  is,  unfortunately,  not 
so  readily  controlled  ;  and  much  difference  of  opinion  has  been 
expressed  as  to  the  most  satisfactory  means  to  adopt  in  these 
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cases  Probably  the  best  method  consists  in  keeping  the  patient 
absoUitely  at  rest,  and  trusting  to  the  application  of  cold  to  the 
side  and  to  the  administration  of  hamiostatics,  as  mdicated  above 
for  non-penetrating  wounds.  In  bad  cases  the  haemorrhage  may 
only  cease  when  the  patient  is  in  a  condition  of  profound  collapse 
or  syncope.  At  such  a  time  infusion  of  a  sahne  solution  mto  a 
superficial  vein  or  into  the  rectum  may  suffice  to  tide  him  over 
the  period  of  danger,  ;>nd  lead  to  a  successful  result. 

Two  other  plans  of  treating  pulmonary  haemorrhage  which  have 
been  recommended  may  be  noted,  viz.,  venesection  from  the 
systemic  circulation  so  as  to  reduce  blood-pressure,  and  thus 
obtain  thrombosis;  and  plugging  the  wound  in  the  panetes 
so  as  to  cause  the  blood  to  accumulate  in  the  pleural  cavity,  and 
thus  by  its  pressure  lead  to  a  similar  result.  Neither  of  these 
methods  commends  itself  to  us  as  scientific,  although  both  are 
occasionally  successful,  and  possibly  would  be  the  only  plans 
practicable  in  dealing  with  a  large  number  of  wounded,  as  after  a 
battle  The  latter  of  the  two  has  an  additional  objection  in  that 
it  is  almost  certain  to "  be  followed  by  suppuration  and  septic 
fever,  necessitating  the  opening  and  washing  out  of  the  pleural 
cavity  at  a  later  date.  .  -j      i  i 

The  question  of  opening  the  thorax  by  resecting  a  considerable 
portion  of  rib,  so  as  to  deal  directly  with  the  injured  lung,  has  . 
been  raised  of  recent  years,  and  several  cases  in  which  it  has 
been  undertaken  have  been  recorded.  Whether  or  not  such 
practice  is  justifiable  is  a  question  that  further  experience  can 
alone  decide  ;  at  present  all  we  can  say  is  that  a  surgeon  should 
be  prepared  to  do  this  operation,  although  only  resorting  to  it  in 
exceptional  circumstances. 

The  later  treatment  of  these  cases  is  much  the  same  as  tor 
simple   non-penetrating   injuries.       Should    symptoms   of    septic 
pleurisy  follow,  the  wound  must  be  freely  opened,  a  portion  o 
rib  being  excised,  if  necessary,  and  the  cavity  washed  out  and 
drained,  as  for  empyema. 

Hernia  of  the  Lung,  or  pneumocele,  is  a  condition  in  which  a 
portion  of  the  lung  protrudes  through  an  opening  in  the  thoracic 
parietes  beneath  the  uninjured  skin.  It  may  occur  suddenly,  as 
the  immediate  consequence  of  a  laceration  of  the  intercostal  muscles 
and  pleura,  or  more  gradually,  being  then  due  to  the  yielding  o 
a  cicatrix.  It  is  most  usually  seen  about  the  fifth  intercostal 
space  but  has  been  known  to  occur  in  the  root  of  the  neck,  owing 
to  a  lesion  in  the  dome  of  the  pleura.  It  is  exceedingly  un- 
common, being  recognised  by  the  appearance  of  a  rounded 
swelling,  increasing  in  size  on  coughing  or  making  expiratory 
efTorts,  and  possibly  disappearing  entirely  on  holding  the  breath. 
It  imparts  a  crepitant  feeling  to  the  fingers  when  compressed,  and 
on  auscultation  a  loud  vesicular  murmur  is  heard.     As  a  rule,  nu 
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treatment  is  advisable  in  this  condition  beyond  the  application  of 
a  pad  or  truss. 

A  similar  condition  has  been  met  with  as  a  complication  of  an 
open  wound,  and  is  then  termed  a  Prolapse  of  the  lung.  An 
attempt  should  always  be  made  to  return  the  protruded  viscus, 
and  to  prevent  its  recurrence  by  suturing  the  aperture  through 
which  it  has  escaped.  If  left  unreduced,  it  is  very  likely  to 
become  gangrenous  from  strangulation,  and  should  then  be 
removed  by  the  application  of  a  ligature,  the  wound  being  subse- 
quently closed. 

Empyema,  or  suppuration  within  the  pleural  cavity,  results  not 
only  from  traumatism,  but  also  as  a  sequela  of  a  simple  pleurisy, 
or  as  a  complication  of  various  affections  of  the  lungs.  Again,  51 
basal  enipyema  is  not  an  uncommon  result  of  intra-abdominal 
suppuration.  A  description  of  th  ;  physical  signs  and  symptoms 
belongs  rather  to  the  physician  than  to  the  surgeon.  It  will  suffice 
to  mention  here  that  the  affected  side  of  the  chest  does  not  move 
on  inspiration,  whilst  there  may  be  some  bulging  of  the  inter- 
costal spaces  ;  on  percussion  the  side  is  dull,  except  perhaps 
immediately  below  the  clavicle,  where  tympanitic  resonance  may 
be  elicited.  On  auscultation  breath-sounds  are  absent,  except 
in  the  vertebral  groove,  where  bronchial  breathing  may  be  heard. 
The  loss  of  vocal  fremitus  is  also  an  important  sign.  A  certain 
amount  of  fever  and  dyspnu.>a  is  usually  present  in  cases  of 
empyema,  whilst  the  other  thoracic  viscera  may  be  displaced. 
Left  to  itself,  an  empyema  usually  finds  its  way  to  the  surface, 
and  perhaps  most  commonly  bursts  through  the  fifth  or  sixth 
costal  interspace,  though  sometimes  through  the  second  in  front, 
owing  to  the  perforating  vessels  being  larger  here  than  elsewhere! 
Occasionally  localized  empyemas  are  met  with  giving  rise  to 
similar  effects,  but  on  a  smaller  scale. 

In  the  early  stages  the  pleura  is  but  little  altered  in  structure, 
although  a  certain  amount  of  lymph  may  be  deposited  on  it  ; 
in  old-standing  chronic  cases  it  becomes  very  dense  and  firm, 
owing  to  a  development  of  fibro-cicatricial  tissue,  whilst  the 
surface  is  converted  into  a  layer  of  granulation  tissue,  similar  to 
that  found  in  all  chronic  abscesses.  The  lung  collapses  and 
retreats  backwards  towards  the  spine;  at  first  its  alveolar  tex- 
ture remains  unaltered,  and  the  early  removal  of  the  exudation 
enables  it  to  re-expand,  owing  to  atmospheric  pressure.  In 
chronic  cases,  however,  there  are  two  hindrances  to  this  expan- 
sion, viz.,  the  density  of  the  thickened  visceral  pleura,  which 
resists  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  the  infiltration  and  sclerosis 
of  the  lung  tissue  itself.  Under  these  circumstances,  even  when 
the  exudation  is  entirely  removed,  the  lung  may  remain  collapsed, 
and  Nature  then  attempts  in  several  ways  to  remedy  the  mischief 
and  close  the  pleural  cavity  :  (a)  The  opposite  lung  undergoes 
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expansion  and  liypertrophy,  and  together  with  the  heart  projects 
over  to  the  opposite  side ;  {!>)  the  ahdominal  viscera  and  iha- 
phragni  are  displaced  upwards;  (r)  the  chest  wall  falls  in,  and  the 
spine  becomes  laterally  curved,  with  its  convexity  to  the  sound 
side ;  and  {d)  there  is  an  exuberant  growth  of  granulation  tissue 
from  the  surface  of  the  pleura,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases 
these  structural  changes  will  suffice  to  determine  a  cure,  but  in 
others  a  cavity  still  remains,  hned  with  thickened  pyogenic  mem- 
brane, and  discharging  pus  or  serum,  according  to  whether  or 
not  sepsis  is  present.  Under  these  circumstances  extensive  opera- 
tive interference  is  necessary. 

The  Diagnosis  of  empyema  is  readily  made  by  attention  to 
the  physical  signs,  and  conhrmation  of  such  an  opinion  can  be 
obtained  by  puncture  with  a  hypodermic  syringe.  A  mediuni-si/ed 
needle  should  always  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  well 
to  insert  it  along  the  top  of  a  rib  after  drawing  the  skin  up  or 
down,  so  that  on  removal  a  valvular  jHrncture  results.  The 
character  of  the  organisms  contained  in  the  sample  of  pus  thus 
withdrawn  should,  if  possible,  be  ascertained,  since  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  Prognosis  depends  nuich  on  this  point.  Thus, 
an  empyema  due  to  the  presence  of  pneumococci,  presumably 
following  a  pneumonia,  runs  a  mild  course,  and  is  readily  cured, 
even  by  aspiration  alone  ;  one  due  to  the  ordinary  pyogenic  cocci 
is  more  acute,  and  requires  drainage  with  or  without  resection 
of  a  piece  of  rib.  y\gain,  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  renders 
the  outlook  much  more  serious,  whilst  the  addition  of  septic 
organisms  to  any  of  the  above  aggravates  the  process  and  much 
impedes  a  cure.  The  chronicity  or  not  of  the  affection  is  also  a 
most  important  element  in  the  prognosis,  since  the  later  the 
treatment  commences,  the  denser  are  the  adhesions  which  bind 
down  the  lung,  and  the  less  the  chance  of  its  re-expansion. 

Treatment  therefore  should  never  be  delayed ;  the  earlier  it  is 
undertaken,  the  better  the  results. 

Aspiration  may  be  adopted  in  the  first  instance,  but  is  generally 
to  be  regarded  as  of  an  exploratory  nature,  though  a  cure  will 
occasionally  follow  when  the  empyema  is  of  pneumonic  origin. 
It  is,  however,  sometimes  of  value  in  order  to  relieve  for  a  time 
the  pressure  on  the  other  lung  and  the  resulting  dyspnoea,  and 
thus  allow  of  the  administration  of  an  ana;sthetic  for  the  more 
serious  subsequent  operation. 

Drainage  of  the  pleural  cavity  through  an  external  incision  is 
the  treatment  almost  invariably  necessary,  and  the  opening  is 
best  made  either  in  the  mid-axillary  line  or  a  little  in  front  of  it, 
through  the  fifth  costal  interspace.  Whether  a  portion  of  rib  need 
be  removed  or  not  is  merely  a  question  of  mechanical  convenience  ; 
if  the  drainage-tube  can  be  efficiently  retained  between  the  ribs, 
well  and  good  ;  but  if,  as  in  children,  the  space  is  narrow,  then  the 
costal  resection  is  essential.    An  incision  is  made  along  the  course 


IJ.  opened  sufficient  y  to  enahlp  f  J,»  fi    ^  .    ^  ''^  Parietal  Dleuril 

cavuy  explored.  A  lar^e  d  ^in  1  .'If '  •  °  ?*^  '"troduced  and  ij 
wound  m.mediatolv  covered  so  t?;'""  "  ''"  '"'*^'^«d'  'i"''  he 
the  entrance  of  unhltered  at;       "'  '"  P*"^^*^"^  ^'•'^  "u.ch  as  possi!! 

P-™1f  ;^:^rS^^^:^j;^e  to  thorou^dy  wash  out  the 
and  occasionally  danireroi.r   »?  '''^  ^^''^  «"ch  is  unnecessirv 

l^een  reported  follovvW  his  nr.T'  '"'''?  "^  '^'^^^-^  death  hZ' 
reflex  irritation  of  the'va,^us  ^Wu"'  ^'""•'''^^'y  "^ginatinff  from 
'rngat.on    is  often  beneftS' In.^thfT''''*. '^'''^  »^««"  admitted 

-P.n,e  against  the  ^;!Cf  o  1 '"j '^f  ^^ -'^^  ^uc'h  fo^ce  ^s^c" 
diaphragm;  and  (iv.)  free  exit  must  h.-''  "PP^''  ^"'•^^ce  of  the 
tension  from  accumulation  wlrn,  1  ,^L?"^  '''•  ''^"  '''  ^"  P^-^vent 
Ji  such  treatment  is  „n.i     '",  "  tJie  pleural  cav  tv. 

;-  expected  to  ^n^Z'S:^::^^^?\'y  ^-^^y:^^^  lung  may 
wound  ultimately  healing  •  b  it  if^^  f ''''^'^>'  diminishing,  and  the 

doesn.nalua>s'occur,.tnd'tralS^^^ 

cavity  Imed  with  a  thick  pyoeenirmlr^f        Pf'"'*^-"  'eading  into  a 
amount  of  pus.     The  only  ^Si^  of  17'"''  ^^'^^h^^^^in^'  a  vj^hlt 
consis  s  in  removal  of  the  riSxtern  Jf      .'^'  ^'^''^  '"  these  cases 
^^^«,  which  is  characterised  by  the  ev.t'/''  ''>' ^"^^^''"^^^-'^  ^Ma 
pnsing  the  outer  wall  of  the  Z^y.  Ttt  us"ua  ,P'''""r^  ^'^^^  ^^"^ 
a  vertical  mcision  in  the  axillarv  lin.  . if       .^'^'^"^^'""t  through 
their  periosteal  connections;   the  jonn.       '^^'^^'^^^'S  freed  from 
according  to  circumstances   nnd  k  '''"^''*'^  necessarily  varies 

1  he  fistulous  track  is  enh^ged    and  7hT-  T''  ^'^^^  ^-^'^"'^e 
carefully  curetted  and  washed  out  lo  t    ''''^''^'  "^  ^^^^  P^^ura 
and  degeneratng  tissue  •  th^  r^.  •  1'        ^'^  ^^  remove  all  necrnfir 
into  contact,  if  JoSlTe'  withT'^'"  ^'■^^''^"  '-^""^ved  to  fall  back 
'nserted,  and  the  side  fir mW  h     ^'P.''  ^^>-^^'  ^  drainage  tubet 
proceeding  is  known  LSJ.^.IT^"     -^  "^odificatio^n  of  this 
nbs  removed,  but  also  rhTintPrtr      " '■ '"  ^^'^  "^t  only  are  the 
cutaneous  or  muscular  structures  in  h?  «''""'  '"  ''^"'  "^^  '" 
the  prepared  surface  of  the  deeDeVhv      ^^^t  '''^  ^''^  ^"^vn  upon 

Necessarily,  either  of  these  Sf  ?^  ^^^  P^^"'-^- 
w.th  considerable  defornky,  and  ^  uU'"'^''^*'"^"^  ■•"  -^"-''^ted 
of  the  side,  and  plans  have  been  sl^T^  'I  '"'""^^"  weakening 
removing  portions  of  a  numberXil..^^/  to  obviate  this  by 
eaye  the  intervening  segn  entlree  to  T  '"^  ^^^'^^"^'  ^°  ^^  to 
destroying  the  osseous  thoririr  ho  ?  ^°"^P«e  without  totallv 
that  has  been  recently  introd^^^'"^^^^^^^      .-^^""^h-  P-ceedbg 

nuced  .and  practised  with  success  is 
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the  Stripping  of  the  thickened  pleura  away  from  the  collapsed 
lung,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  expand  once  more  (pulmonary  decortica- 
tion). 1-  urther  experience  is  needed  before  any  final  opinion  as  to 
the  merits  of  these  operations  can  be  given. 

Various  operative  proceedings  have  been  directed  to  the  lunLr 
substance  itself,  of  which,  however,  we  can  but  sugijest  a  few 
points.  ^^ 

Pneumotomy,  or  incision  of  the  lung,  has  been  undertaken  for 
not  a  tew  pulmonary  lesions,  and  the  results  obtained  have  been 
rather  \'ariable.     i.  For  tiiberailar  cavities  it  is  of  little  use      Thev 
are  usually  situated  at  the  apex  of   the  lung  and   drain  well  • 
the  origmal  disease  is  not  removed ;  and  the  general  health  is 
frequently  so  impaired  that  the  shock  of  the  operation  hastens  the 
inevitably  fatal  issue      Hence  it  is  only  required  in  cavities  located 
in  the  lower  half  of  the  lung,  which  drain  badly,  and  the  difficulty 
ot  diagnosing  such  conditions  is  considerable.     2.  For  bronchiectases 
pneumotomy,  though  prima  facie  desirable,  has  given  but  little 
heneht,  since  it  is  uncommon  for  only  one  dilatation  of  the  bron-hus 
to  exist.     In  suitable  cases,  however,  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
fffitid  secretion,  which  is  with  difficulty  expelled,  it  may  be  useful 
3.  In  gaugyene  of  the  lung  much  benefit  may  be  derived.     4    The 
same  is  true  as  regards  pvlmonary  abscess  following  pneumonia 
5.  i.n  hydatid  disease  of  the  lung,  incision  and  drainage  have  so 
considerably  reduced  the  mortality,  that  this  method  of  treatment 
should  alone  be  adopted. 

As  to  the  techmque  of  the  operation,  the  first  thing  is  to  locate  the 
mischief,  and  this  is  effected  partly  by  a  careful  attention  to  the 
physical  signs,  partly  by  the  use  of  an  exploring  needle  or  syrintre 
An  incision  IS  then  made,  and  a  portion  of  one  or  more  ribs 
removed.  If  the  lung  is  adherent  to  the  thoracic  walls,  and  shows 
no  signs  of  retracting,  the  operation  may  be  continued ;  but  if  no 
adhesions  are  present,  it  may  be  well  to  stuff  the  wound  with  gauze 
tor  a  day  or  two,  so  as  to  determine  their  formation  and  thus  shut 
off  the  pleura  cavity.  The  lung  itself  may  be  punctured  with  sinus 
forceps  introduced  along  an  exploring  needle,  and  then  opened,  or 
may  be  incised  with  a  cautery.  The  abscess  or  other  cavity  is 
thus  emptied  of  its  secretion,  and  a  drainage-tube  inserted.  As 
a  general  rule  it  is  unwise  to  scrape  or  irrigate  it,  for  fear  of  a 
comnuimcation  existing  with  any  of  the  larger  bronchi. 

Pneumectomy,  or  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  lung,  has  been 
attempted  in  a  few  cases  of  tubercular  disease  limited  to  the 
apex  ;  it  is,  however,  quite  unjustifiable,  since,  if  the  affection  is 
localized  to  the  apex,  it  can  often  be  cured  by  the  usual  medical 
means,  whilst  if  it  is  more  diffuse  it  cannot  be  extirpated. 
1  rimary  niahgnant  tumours  of  the  lung,  moreox  er,  are  usually 
central,  and  the  diagnosis  can  rarely  be  n'ade  early  enough  to 
warrant    an   attempt  at   removal.      The   only   conditions   under 


I 


which  it  is  justifiable  to  excise  portions  of  luna  ir^^^7~u 
hernial  protrus  on  has  become  stmnXH  fV  ^u  W  when  a 

ing,  and  cannot  be  reduced  /nrl^M^l  ^'°r  ^^  ""  ''"^"  open- 
rib  has  invaded  the  stmerfirJ^r  (*)  when  malignant  disease  of  a 
base  of  thrprotrusfon  ^t  JSfixed^^^^^^  ^'l  the  former  case,  the 
it  away;  in  the  latter  th^?)"!.?^-^  prior  to  cutting 

and  ^e,in^:;^l:;t^^:^^l^  --rs^ 

Wounds  of  the  Heart. 
to  discuss  them  here  in  anv  Hetnii      >,  'J        "  "=  unnecessary 

pencardits  all  that  is  np^nl^rl  ;.-  f^      i'/^  f '^""^tion.    1- or  serous 
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Asphyxia. 

Asphyxia,  or  Apnoea,  is  the  term  applied  to  indicate  the  condition  arising 
from  interference  with  or  stoppage  of  the  respiratory  act.  If  this  has  not  pro- 
ceeded to  any  great  extent  it  is  termed  Dyspnoea;  when,  however,  the  obstruc- 
tion IS  so  marked  that  the  patient  is  obliged  to  maintain  the  upright  sitting 
position,  the  term  Orthopnoea  is  applied  to  it. 

The  CanBOS  of  asphyxia  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

I.  Conditions  arising  from  the  presence  of  abnormal  contents  within  the 
air-passages,  e.g..  foreign  bodies,  blood-clot,  or  pus  from  the  bursting  of  an 
abscess  or  aneurism  ;  serum,  as  in  cedema  of  the  lung ;  mucus  or  muco-pus  as 
m  bronchitis ;  the  consolidated  exudation  in  pneumonia ;  diphtheritic  membrane  ■ 
or  irrespirable  gases,  e.g.,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid  gas,  etc.,  as  in 
suffocation.  Death  by  drowning  usually  arises  from  a  similar  cause,  viz.,  the 
replacement  of  air  by  water  in  the  respiratory  passages. 


Fig.  274. — Artificial  Respiration  by  Sylvester's  Method  (First  Stage), 

The  arms  are  grasped  just  above  the  elbows,  and  raised  well  above  the  head 
so  as  to  expand  the  thorax. 

2.  Causes  arising  in  the  walls  of  the  air-passages,  such  as  diminution  of 
their  lumen  from  inflammatory  congestion,  as  in  cedema  of  the  glottis ; 
cicatricial  stenosis  ;  the  presence  of  new  growths,  or  the  displacement  of  parts] 
as  in  cut  throat ;  or  the  falling  back  of  the  root  of  the  tongue  after  partial 
excision  of  that  organ. 

3.  Extrinsic  causes,  or  those  arising  outside  the  air-passages,  e.g.,  in  the 
neck:  strangling,  hanging,  garrotting,  etc. ;  the  presence  of  tumours,  such  as 
goitres  or  aneurisms  ;  a  post-pharyngeal  abscess  or  tumour,  or,  under  excep- 
tional circumstances,  displacement  backwards  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle. 
Within  the  thorax  gradually  increasing  obstruction  to  the  respiration  may  be 
caused  by  the  presence  of  tumours,  aneurisms,  or  effusion  into  the  pericardium 
or  pleura. 

4.  Nervous  causes,  e.g.,  paralysis  or  spasm  of  the  larynx,  and  paralysis  of 
the  diaphragm,  either  from  peripheral  lesions,  such  as  the  pressure  of  aneurisms 
or  tumours  on  the  nerve  trunks,  or  from  central  causes,  such  as  a  lesion  in  the 
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upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord  or  medulla.     It  may  also  arise  from  paralysis  of 
the  respiratory  centre,  as  from  an  overdose  of  chloroform. 

5.  In  many  forms  of  cardiac  disease  the  lungs  may  become  engorged  with 
stagnant  blood,  leading  gradually  to  dyspnoea,  orthopnoea,  and,  finally,  as- 
phyxia, owing  to  the  increasing  difficulty  in  eliminating  the  excessive  accumu- 
lation of  carbonic  acid. 

The  Treatment  of  the  different  conditions  giving  rise  to  asphyxia  cannot  be 
dealt  with  in  extenso  here.  We  can  only  indicate  the  general  plan  of  treatment 
to  be  adopted.  A  rapid  examination  is  at  once  made,  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
the  cause  of  the  mischief,  and  whether  its  onset  has  been  gradual  or  sudden! 
If  it  has  been  gradually  developing,  it  is  not  uncommonly  due  to  some  thoracic 
condition  which  cannot  be  relieved ;  if,  however,  its  onset  has  been  sudden, 
and  not  due  to  any  evident  lesion,  the  neck  and  chest  should  be  bared,  and 


Fig.  275.— Sylvesters  Method  of  Artificial  Respiration 
(Second  Stage). 

The  arms  are  brought  down  to  the  side,  and  pressed  firmly  inwards  against  the 
thoracic  parietes  so  as  to  expel  the  air.  These  two  stages  are  alternately 
repeated  about  fifteen  times  in  the  minute. 

examined  for  any  signs  of  traumatism,  the  mouth  opened,  the  tongue  drawn 
torwards  and  the  glottis  examined  with  the  finger  to  see  that  the  passages  are 
clear.  The  patient  should,  if  necessary,  be  removed  into  fresh  air,  and  artificial 
respiration  at  once  commenced.  Breathing  can  sometimes  be  excited  by  alter- 
nately dashing  hot  and  cold  water  over  the  thorax,  whilst  electric  stimulation 
ot  the  phrenic  nerve  may  also  be  undertaken,  one  electrode  being  placed  over 
the  neck  and  the  other  on  the  hypo^astrium.  The  administration  of  oxygen 
instead  of  air  is  useful  during  the  earlier  stages,  whilst  if  the  condition  is  due 
to  cardiac  disease  with  ''stension  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  venesection 
holds  out  the  best  hope  of  relief  Obstruction  within  the  larynx  needs 
tracheotomy  or  intubatiun,  as  also  other  conditions  associated  with  pressure 
on  the  trachea. 

In  cases  of  threatened  death  (mm  drowning,  the  first  c.ire  must  he  directed 
to  clearing  the  air-passages  and  mouth  of  water,  weeds,  etc.,  by  rapid  inversion, 
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drawing  the  tongue  well  forwards,  and  swabbing  out  the  pharynx  •  or  the 
patient  IS  turned  on  his  face,  with  a  firm  pillow,  or  coat  rolled  up'  placed 
beneath  the  thorax ;  and  the  chest  is  compressed  so  as  to  help  in  the  evacuation 
ot  the  water,  which  runs  out  of  the  mouth.  Artificial  respiration  can  then  hf 
commenced. 

Artificial  Respiration  is  required  in  a  variety  of  surgical  conditions,  and  is 
best  undertaken  by  what  is  known  as  Sylvester's  method.  In  this  the  patient 
lies  on  his  back,  with  a  pillow  beneath  the  shoulders,  the  mouth  opened  and 
the  tongue  drawn  forwards.  The  arms  are  then  grasped  j  ust  above  the  elbows 
and  drawn  upwards  above  the  patient's  head,  so  as  to  expand  the  chest  through 
the  action  of  the  great  pectoral  muscles.  This  position  is  maintained  for  about 
two  seconds,  and  then  the  arms  are  lowered  to  the  side,  and  pressed  firmly 
against  the  ribs,  so  as  to  determine  a  forcible  expiratory  act  At  the  end  of 
about  two  seconds  more  the  arms  are  again  elevated,  and  the  same  cycle  again 
passed  through.  This  should  be  repeated  about  fifteen  times  a  minute  and 
the  operator  must  be  careful  not  to  use  too  great  violence,  or  to  unnecessarilv 
hurry  over  it,  as  harm  rather  than  good  thereby  results.  ' 

Another  less  scientific  method  consists  in  alternately  compressing  the  lower 
part  ol  the  thorax  and  abdomen  with  the  hands,  so  as  to  drive  out  a  certain 
amount  of  air,  and  then  by  suddenly  relieving  the  pressure  the  elastic  expansion 
of  the  chest  walls  draws  in  a  fresh  supply. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  BREAST. 

Congenital  Malformations  of  the  hr«ocf 

than  is  usually  thought  One  or  r^n^''  """"^  more  common 
nipples  are  found  eithef  below  ^L  T   ^^^^^ssory   breasts  or 

sometimes  they  have  been  f^und  ^fT^  °"  n°'  ^^^^  ^'^^^^  "'  but 
of  the  thigh,  or  other  curLs  sUuatlns'  ^^T^'  °"  '^'  ""*^^  ^'^e 
most  rudimentary  nature   but    n  t  I        ^hey  are  usually  of  a 

milk.  The  existence  of  these  struchrr.?'''  /^7  ^"^"  '^'"'''^^ 
occasional  onset  of  cancer  fnunuuafsTes  ^.?  f  "^  '^^^^'"^  *^^ 
^  ongmates  in  the  axilla.  Very  rareTv  thf  A  °' l"^'*^"^^'  ^h«" 
absent.  ^  '^^^^^X  the  breasts  are  entirely 

.  Aflfections  of  the  Nipple. 

^^^^i^^^SS^-^^^  -St  usually 

la^LTan^dX^Sf;a^^ 

ness  on  the  part  o^f  "he  mother  f..n  *^\^^?t  °^  ^are  and  cleanli- 

of  the  skin,  which  might  have  been  nr^*'"^."!,'',^  l*^"'^^^  ^°"dition 
during  the  later  weeLfof  pre„^^^^^^^^  bathing  the  parts 

them.  The  actual  lesion  j7!r^^.i  1^^',"*'  ^°  ^^  to  harden 
the  nipples  wet  ^fer  nSg  "^hTsSaYa^'^^^f  ""'-  ^^^ 
l)ecome  macerated,  and  are  easilv  nS  i  ^r"' °^  ^P'*^^""*" 
more  delicate  and  Sensitive  deep/r  par^s  whf;h^'"  ''^°^^"f  '^' 
inflamed  by  the  reoeated  -ArfT^^  ^  I-  '  "'^^  ^^^  irritated  and 
becomes  ex^ceedingirpliT'  °i  if^^'^";  j^.«  ^  result,  nursing 
I'ecome  infected  the  fnfl7^i  f-  P^^^^^^ted  m,  the  wound  may 
stance  along  the  lets  orTmn^"-'P^^^^^"^  t°  the  breast  sub^ 
to  the  breast  alon^the  ly^fefto  th^  ''"""'"^^P  ^"P^^^^'^l 

Treatment-One  of  the  gS  eLent^.l^"''    ""^  ^^^"'^'• 
occurrence  of  cracks  is  to  bathl  fhf        .   '"  °'?^'  *°  P'^^^^-t  the 
septic,  such  as  borfc  loHnn    •      ^^^  "'PPleswith  some  dilute  anti- 

to  dry  them  thoroughly  ?f  aTSSS'"  '^'?.  T""'"^'  ^"^  ^^en 
acid  and  starch  should  be  distld  ^  \l  ^'"^^  P"^''^''^^  boric 
men  a  ,  j^as  ffme'd,  ifstuldT  dt?ed  Vth^Sr^^" 

anti..p.c  lotions-.^.,  lotio  plumbi,  or  lotbTcSi  borici      sl^e^ 
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times  more  stimulating  applications  are  required,  such  as  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper,  or  even  of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  also 
recommended  to  paint  them  over  with  equal  parts  of  glycerine 
and  sulphurous  acid. 

Eczema  of  the  Nipple  may  be  simple,  needing  nothing  but 
ordinary  treatment,  or  it  may  take  on  special  characteristics 
being  known  as  Paget's  Disease,  and  is  then  supposed  to  be  due 
to  the  presence  an3~action  ol  psorosperms  (p.22).  It  presents 
an  excoriated,  red,  smooth  surface,  discharging  an  abundant 
yellowish  \iscid  fluid, and  may  occasionally  spread  widely  beyond 
the  areola.  It  is  almost  invariably  a  precursor  of  cancer,  and 
indeed,  some  authorities  maintain  that  from  the  first  the  disease  is 
malignant,  and  not  eczematous,  in  nature.  The  cancerous  tumour 
IS  usually  located  beneath  the  nipple,  and  not  unfrequently  is 
similar  to  a  duct  cancer  in  its  characters.  No  local  treatment  is 
ot  any  avail,  but  the  case  must  be  carefully  watched,  and,  on 
the  appearance  of  any  suspicious  signs,  the  breast  and  axillary 
glands  should  be  removed. 

Abscess  of  the  Areola  is  not  uncommon  in  young  girls  about  the 
age  of  puberty,  arising  in  the  sebaceous  follicles,  and  requiring  no 
special  notice. 

Chancre  of  the  Nipple  is  rarely  seen  in  the  mothers  of  syphilitic 
children  (Colles's  law,  Chapter  XXX VI II.),  but  much  more 
commonly  in  wet  nurses. 

Primary  Tumours  of  the  Nipple  are  met  with  as  papillomata 
sebaceous  cysts,  and  occasionally  epithelioma. 

Inflammatory  Affections  of  the  Breast. 
Acute  Mast-'tis  is  naturally  most  often  met  with  in  puerperal 
women,  owing  to  the  sudden  establishment  of  function  in  the 
breast  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  and  to  the  maintained  activity 
necessitated  during  lactation.     It  results  most  commonly  from 
a   sore   or   cracked   nipple,  through  which   pyogenic   organisms 
find  their  way  into  the  breast  substance,  either  along  the  lym- 
phatics or  the  gland  ducts.     In  the  former  case  the  inflammation 
is  mainly  interstitial  in  character,  the  pus  diff"using  itself  widely 
between  the  lobules  ;  in  the  latter  the  pus  forms  primarily  within 
the  alveoh  of  the  glandular  substance,  but  subsequently  spreads 
beyond  it.     Simple  obstruction  to  one  or  more  of  the  ducts  from 
mflamrnation  of  the  nipple,   without  any  external  wound,  also 
determines  inflammation,  which  is  frequently  not  suppurative  in 
character.     In  non-puerperal  women  acute  mastitis  may  result  from 
injury,  or  may  be  pyaemic  in  origin.     Occasionally  a  metastatic 
inflarnmation  of  the  breast  occurs  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
parotid  swelling   in   mumps;  whilst   in  girls  about   the   age  of 
puberty  a  subacute  inflammation,  involving  both  the  breast  and 
areola,  and  even  terminating  in  suppuration,  has  been  observed. 
In  newly-born  infants  a  similar  inflam.matiQn,  occasionally  running 
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on  to  suppuration,  has  been  seen,  possibly  resulting  from  an 
infection  of  the  gland  ducts  during  birth  with  cocci  from  the 
maternal  passages.  A  slight  enlargement,  with  congestion  of  the 
breasts,  often  occurs  after  birth,  and  may  be  due  to,  or  is  certainly 
aggravated  by,  the  foolish  habit  followed  by  ignorant  midwives  of 
pulhng  or  forcibly  squeezing  them  in  order  '  to  break  the  nioDle- 
stnngs.  ^^ 

Signs  and  Symptoms.— An  inflamed  breast  is  characterized  by  the 
organ  becommg  swollen,  acutely  painful,  and  tender.      The  gland 
lobules  are  felt  to  be  enlarged  and  indurated,  whilst  if  lactation  is 
progressing,  the  secretion  is  to  some  extent  impaired  ;  but  owing 
to  the  inability  of  the  mother  to  allow  the  child  to  relieve  the 
organ,  on  account  of  the  pain  produced  thereby,  considerable  ten- 
sion results  from  accumulation  of  milk.     If  suppuration  follows 
the  skin  over  the  breast  becomes  red  and  cedematous,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  situation  of  the  pus,  three  different  forms  of  acute 
abscess  of  the  breast  are  described :   (a)  SuJ>ramammary  abscess  is 
the  term  applied  to  a  collection  of  pus  in  the  suTiHlItaheous  tissue  • 
it  IS  not  unfrequently  quite  unconnected  with  the  organ,  but  may 
originate  in  the  superficial  lobules.     It  is  strictly  limited,  and 
does  not  tend  to  burrow  deeply,  coming  readily  to  the  surface. 
(b)  An  tnjmmammarxjibscess  is  that  most  commonly  met  with   the 
pus  developing  within,  and  distending  the  lobules,  or  infiltratin"- 
the  cellular  tissue  around   them ;    it  is  usually  diffused  widely 
throughout  the  organ,  and  may  point  at   several  spots,     (c)   \ 
stibmainmary  abscess  is  one  forming  in  the  cellular  tissue  beneath 
the  breast.     It  may  spread  from  some  of  the  deep  lobules,  but 
niaj^^lso^nsejn^connection  with  disease  of  some  of  the  adjacent 
ribsorcartilages,  or  as  a  cellulitis.     In  tHese  cases  the  breast  is 
pushed  forwards,  and  becomes  prominent,  floating,  as  it  were,  on 
a  bed  of  pus.     The  abscess  tends  to  point  at  the  periphery  of  the 
organ,  perhaps  in  several  places,  but  most  commonly  at  the  lower 

and  outer  quadrant.  

Tnflammatlon  of  the  breast  usually  occurs  in  women  who  are 
aiiaemic  and  debilitated.  Even  the  simple  forms  are  associated 
with  some  fever  and  malaise,  and  this  becomes  greatly  exaggerated 
if  suppuration  ensues,  owing  partly  to  the  severe  pain  thus 
induced,  and  partly  to  the  absorption  of  toxines. 

The  Treatment  of  simple  acute  mastitis  consists,  in  the  first 
place,  in  supporting  the  inflamed  gland  by  means  of  a  sling  or 
bandage,  and  in  Jiindin^the  arm  to  the  side,  so  as  to  keep  the 
pectoral  muscle,  on  which  it  lies,  at  rest.  Hot  fomentations  are 
then  applied,  and  any  tension  due  to  retained  secretion  relieved 
by  the  breast-pump.  The  bowels  are  opened,  and  the  patient 
placed  on  a  light  and  nourishing  diet,  whilst  stimulants  and  tonics, 
such  as  iron  and  quinine,  may  be  judiciously  administered.  As 
soon  as  the  acute  stage  is  passed,  friction  with  warm  oil,  and 
perhaps  the  inunction  of  a  belladonna  ointment,  are  advisable. 
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When  suppuration  is  threatening,  the  breast  may  be  poulticed 
until  fluctuation  is  detected;  but  under  no  circumstances  must 
the  abscess  be  allowed  to  burst  into  the  poultice,  and  thus  become 
septic.     If  such   a   practice   is   permitted,   chronic   suppuration 
may   ensue,   and   the   breast    may   even    become    riddled   with 
sinuses.     The  most  rigid  asepsis  must  be  maintained,  and  as  soon 
as  pus  IS  evidently  present,  an  incision  should  be  made  to  evacuate 
It.     In  the  supramammary  variety  it  matters  little  in  which  direc- 
tion the  cut  IS  made,  as  the  pus  is  always  superficial  to  the  breast 
tissue.      In   tlie   true   mtyamanmary  abscess,  the  incisions  should 
•"^yiatp-^tom  the  nipple.     One  or  more  may  be  needed,  and  these 
should  be  made  with  a  free  hand,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  insertion 
ot  the  hnger,  and  the  opening  up  of  any  pockets  or  lobules  which 
are  distended  with  matter.     A   drainage-tube  is  inserted  for  a 
time,  and  gradually  shortened  day  by  day,  until  its  entire  removal 
is  permissible.     With  such  treatment  the  best  of  results  may  be 
attained,  and  it  is  instructive  to  note  how  quickly  the  functions  of 
the  breast  are  restored,  and  how  slight  is  the  permanent  injury 
mtlicted  on  the  parts.      The  submammayy  abscess  is  best  opened 
towards  the  lower  and  outer  side,  but  also  at  any  spot  where  dus 
points.  ^ 

If  septic  sinuses  persist  after  an  abscess  has  burst,  their  orifices 
should  be  enlarged,  and  their  walls  thoroughly  scraped  and  dis- 
infected ;  deep  cavities  should  be  efficiently  drained  and  stuffed 
with  gauze,  so  as  to  ensure  the  wounds  healing  by  granulation. 

Chronic  Mastitis  occurs  in  two  forms— one,  a  localized  affec- 
tion of  one  segment  of  the  breast  (chronic  lobar  mastitis),  the 
other  involving  the  smaller  lobules  and  interstitial  tissue  (chronic 
lobular  or  interstitial  mastitis). 

I.  Chronic  Lobar  Mastitis  is  by  no  means  unfrequent  as  a 
result  of  imperfect  involution  of  the  organs  at  the  cessation  of 
Jactation,  but  may  arise  from  blows  or  squeezes,  and  is  .  ften  met 
with  in  young  women ;  it  may  also  follow  a  subacute  or  acute 
attack,  which  has  not  ended  in  suppuration.  It  is  characterized 
by  an  enlargement  of  one  or  more  lobes  of  the  organ, -which  are 
usually  tender,  and  often  excessively  painful,  the  pain  being  of  a 
neuralgic  character,  and  increased  during  menstruation.  The 
condition  is  of  comparatively  little  importance,  but  may  give  rise 
to  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  and  worry.  All  that  is  necessary  in  the 
shape  of  Treatment  is  to  support  the  part  and  keep  the  arm  at 
rest  in  a  shng,  whilst  an  ointment  containing  belladonna,  or  a 
belladonna  plaster,  may  be  applied. 

2.  Chronic  Lobular  or  Interstitial  Mastitis  is  an  affection  of 
much  interest,  which  occurs  most  frequently  in  women  with  small 
or  atrophic  breasts,  who  have  passed,  or  are  near  to,  the  climacteric. 
It  IS,  however,  sometimes  met  with  at  an  earlier  age.  Patho- 
logically, It  IS  characterized  by  a  diffuse  overgrowth  and  infiltra- 
tion   of  the   connective    tissue^    which    becomes   sclerosed    and 
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mterst.tud  growth.     Such  are  known  a^s  '  bvltTon  cyL  '  and 
uU  n?    ^T-T  ,^°"^«ti"^--  in  the  earlier  stages  S  a?  niS« 

and  indurated  to  the  touch,  and  often  very  oiinfu  tL  ?  . 
may  be  .h,htly  enlarged,  and  there  l,';2,.P;fLe\'e;Xn 
of  the  nipple,  owing  to  contraction  of  the  inters  itial  tissue  W 
this  IS  by  no  means  an  essential  feature.     A  sligh    sero"!'  di^ 

sta'JeT   %l"'T"'''  r;"^^'   '''''  ^'  ^  ^"»«   onfy  in     hril; 

fS^i        I .    'K'"  "f '^  y  becomes  adherent  to  the  swellintr  whilst 

he  lymphatic  glands  in  the  axilla  may  be  slightly  eSed  and 

tender  owmg  to  sympathetic  irritation:     On  cLeful  examb-itlon 

for  akir  h '  ''r  f ''^^'"",  '^  '""'"'y  ''"^^^^d  '-  one  pa  icX  eg  r 
Z  fh^l^^  ^  distinct  enlargement  of  one  portion  may  be  prefen"' 
yet  the  whole  organ  feels  more  or  less  <  lum^J., ' and  not  unfrenueS v 
£\  M- M^'''"''  P^^^t'^iP-tes  in  the  iS^'change  There  m^ 
be  but  little  pain,  but  this  is  sometimes  one  of  the  most  marS 

atr^n^^^r^^lTeH^^^^^ 

but  more  frequently  it  slowly  progresses,  and  then  resultfiSone 
of  three  conditions:  (a)  Gencyal  atrophy,  the  breast  becimW 
shrunken  hard,  and  nodular,  {b)  More  frequently  LtemuS 
dtsease  ioUoy^s,  a  condition  in   ihich  the  organ  becfmes  trans 

iLZf  T^TTheTir  ''  '''''  ?^^'  *°^^*^^^  'y  deSe^To'nnSe 
a  seaueli  of  Ihi     r      '°"'^,  '^"^?'°"  .^'  ^^  ^^^ether  or  not  cancey  is 

SlTel^p-i'"""^'  ^"''  -^  ^""="°"^  '-"--^  mt:e"lrabtt 
.  The  Diagnosis  is  sometimes  easy,  but  the  condition  oft^n 
cTdt  nct""7'^^^  ''""f'-''  -i-hou's  tumour.  The  cS  po  nts 
Ire  or  lesT'inv^r'/'  ^.'^  ?  \^'  \'^^  ^''^  '^^'  ^^e  whole  bre^ast  is 
S  ^  T  !"I°^y.^^'  ("•)  th'it  the  opposite  organ  is  very  often 
rloi^mnn'  f '  ^""^  ^'^t'  enlargement  of  the  axillary  glJndsls 
liardT,"^  H  f "./"  T'^""'^  ^^"^  "^^"  'f  ^"'^'■^'^d  they  are  not 
iL  c  V  ^'^"^rdisease  ;  and  (iv.)  that  the  skin  is^,suallv 
free  from  the  mass.     Moreover,  the  tumour-ITHe-ver  adherent  to 
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the  pectoral  fascia,  nor  is  it  of  the  stony  hardness  of  a  scirrhus ; 
It  is  often  more  disseminated  and  less  defined  than  a  cancerous 
growth.  In  doubtful  cases  an  exploratory  incision,  and  micro- 
scopic examination  of  a  portion  of  the  tissue,  can  alone  be  de- 
pended on. 

Treatment.— In  the  early  stages  friction  with  some  sedative 
application  may  be  used  at  the  same  time  that  the  breast  is 
supported,  and  freed  from  the  irritation  of  badly-fitting  stays. 
Firm  and  etiuable  pressure,  as  by  strapping,  is  also  useful  in  some 
cases,  whilst  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  given.  If  a  definite 
tumour  is  present,  and  especially  if  the  patient  is  anxious  and 
worried  about  herself,  it  is  better  to  remove  the  affected  lobules ; 
a  breast  which  is  extensively  affected  should  be  removed,  especially 
when  there  is  an  hereditary  tendency  to  malignant  disease. 

Localized  or  Encysted  Chronic  Abscess  is  usually  associated 
with  pregnancy,  and  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  an 
indurated  mass  in  the  breast  substance,  which  slowly  softens, 
giving  rise  to  a  sense  of  fluctuation,  although  when  the  abscess 
walls  are  very  thick,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  may  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  detect.  Retraction  of  the  nipple  is  not  uncommonly 
present,  and  the  axillary  glands  may  be  somewhat  enlarged. 
The  condition  has  frequently  been  mistaken  for  a  tumour,  but  is 
recognised  from  it  by  its  incorporation  with  the  breast  substance, 
by  Its  lack  of  definition,  and  by  the  fact  that  on  careful  examina- 
tion elasticity,  or  even  deep  fluctuation  can  be  felt  at  its  centre, 
which  IS  almost  always  less  resistant  than  its  margin,  whereas 
the  opposite  is  the  case  with  a  tumour.  In  cases  of  doubt  the 
insertion  of  a  grooved  needle  or  an  exploratory  incision  will  settle 
the  diagnosis.  Some  few  of  these  chronic  abscesses  of  the  breast 
are  of  a  tubercular  nature. 

Treatment  consists  in  opening  the  abscess  cavity,  scraping  out 
its  interior,  disinfecting  with  pure  carbolic  acid,  if  tubercular,  and 
draining  or  stuffing  it. 

DiflFuse  Tubercular  Disease  of  the  breast  is  very  uncommon. 
Scattered  noduLs  of  caseous  material  are  developed  in  the  inter- 
acinous  tissue,  which  break  down  into  pus,  and  come  to  the  surface 
at  various  spots.  The  breast  may  thus  become  riddled  with  sinuses 
discharging  caseous  pus.  It  may  be  associated  with  tubercular 
disease  of  the  lungs,  whilst  a  like  affection  may  arise  secondarily 
in  the  axillary  glands  ;  possibly  in  some  cases  the  primary  trouble 
lies  in  the  glands,  the  breast  being  involved  subsequently. 

Treatment  should  be  carried  out,  if  possible,  by  incision,  scraping, 
and  purification  of  the  cavities  ;  if  this  fails,  nothing  remains  but 
amputation  of  the  breast. 

Occasionally  a  chronic  tnhenular  submammary  abscess  forms  as  a 
result  of  a  similar  affection  of  the  ribs  or  costal  cartilages.    It 
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forms  slowly,  pushing  the  breast  forwards,  and  is  readily  recog- 
nised, although  the  causative  lesion  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
exploration.  It  must  be  opened  thoroughly,  and  its  wall  scraped 
and  disinfected,  whilst  attention  is  also  directed  towards  the  affected 
bone. 

Syphilitic  Diseases  of  the  Breast.— As  already  pointed  out  a 
primary  sore  may  be  met  with  on  the  nipple  ;  secondary  mucous 
tubercles,  or  condylomata,  are  found  in  a  similar  situation  or 
beneath  a  pendulous  breast,  whilst  superficial  and  deep  gummata 
have  in  rare  cases  formed  in  the  tertiary  period  of  the  disease. 

Oysts  of  the  Breast. 

When  the  structure  of  the  breast,  its  abundance  of  ducts  and 
alveoh,  and  its  complex  lymphatic  distribution  are  considered,  it 
IS  not  surprising  that  many  different  forms  of  cystic  changes  are 
associated  therewith.     The  following  are  the  more  important  : 

I .  Acinous  or  Retention  Oysts  arise,  as  the  name  suggests,  from 
some  obstruction  to  the  ducts  or  lobules,  whereby  the  secretion  of 
the  organ  is  unable  to  escape.  They  are  met  with  most  frequently 
m  women  during  or  after  the  puerperal  period,  a  milk  cyst,  or 
galadocele,  being  then  produced.  It  usually  results  from  some 
compression  of  one  or  more  of  the  ducts,  connected  with  jj  sore 
nipple,  and  contains  inspissated  milk  ;  it  forms  a  rounded  swelling 
and  IS  located  near  the  nipple.  The  wall  is  lined  with  cuboidal  or 
columnar  epithelium,  according  to  whether  a  portion  of  the  lobule 
or  the  duct  itself  is  implicated  ;  if,  however,  it  attains  any  great 
Size,  the  epithelium  may  become  Hat  and  squamous.  This  is 
surrounded  by  a  fibro-cellular  layer,  the  thickness  of  which  increases 
with  the  chronicity  of  the  case.  It  is  treated  by  laying  the  part 
open,  removing  the  contents,  and  stuffing  or  draining  the  cavity. 

Similar  glandular  cysts  form,  as  already  described,  in  the  course 
of  chonic  interstitial  mastitis,  and  are  then  known  as  involution  cysts  ; 
in  long-standing  cases,  general  cystic  disease  of  the"T)rea:st  may 
supervene.  Retention  cysts  have  also  been  described  as  resulting 
from  irritation  of  the  nipple,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  young  non- 
pregnant woman  puts  a  baby  to  her  breast ;  the  organ  becomes 
enlarged,  the  epithelium  proliferates,  and  a  thin  serous  f^uid  is 
secreted,  which  does  not  entirely  escape  and  by  its  distention  of 
the  lobules  gives  rise  to  what  may  be  termed  imtation  cysts. 
They  may  in  time  undergo  spontaneous  absorption,  rmrErichsen 
describes  a  case  of  this  nature  in  which  the  swelling  did  not  dis- 
appear until  the  patient  subsequently  became  pregnant. 

Again,  one  frequently  finds  cystic  dilatation  of  the  ducts  and 
lobules  arising  in  connection  with  certain  tumours  of  the  breast, 
such  as  duct  papilloma,  duct  cancer,  or  cysto-adenoma.  In  the 
latter  cases  haemorrhage  from  the  contained  growth  is  often  seen. 
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giving   rise   to  a   blood-stained  discharge   from   the  ninnle      A 
scirrhous  growth  also  occasionally  starts  from  the  wall  of  an  acinous 

In  most  of  these  retention  cysts,  discharge  from  the  nipple  may 

occur  on  sciuee/.ing  the  organ.  ^ 

2.  Interacinous  Cysts  develop  in   the  interstitial  tissue  of  the 

I  TCilSt  * 

00  Serous  Cysts  orif^inate,  it  is  supposed,  by  a  dilatation  of 
lymph  spaces.  I  hey  may  be  urn-  or  multi-locular,  perhaps  more 
freqt.en  ly  the  latter.  They  are  lined  by  a  s„,ooth  shiny  V-iyer  of 
endo  hchimi,  and  contam  serum,  perhaps  blood-stained,  and  in  oM- 
standmg  cases  cholesterme ;  bein«  separate  from  the  gland-sub- 
stance,  they  nex  er  give  rise  to  a  discharge  from  the  nipple,  and  intra- 
cys  .c  growths  are  unknown.  They  are  usually  surrounded  by  a 
wa  1  of  connective  tissue,  which  may  become  exceedingly  thick 
and  dense.  Occasionally,  however,  chey  f<„,„  a  projection  under 
he  skin,  and  If  the  walls  remain  thin,  fluctuation,  and  even  trans' 

I'rZT'  ?"/  '''-'  "'^]:^P«/1-     ^"<^l'  ^i  condition  is  sometimes  badly 
termed  a  hydrocele  of  the  hmist.  ^ 

The  Diagnosis  of  a  serous  cyst,  if  the  wall  is  thick,  is  often 
a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  as  it  resembles  in  many  ways  a 
scirrhus.     It  is  recognised,  however,  by  the  facts  that  the  growtli 
IS  incorporated  with  the  breast  substance,  usually  occurring  near 
-ts  under  surface  ;  that  on  careful  examination  an  elastic  resistance  ' 
IS  transmitted  to  the  hngers,  (luite  distinct  from  the  stony  hardness 
of  a  scirrhus,-  that  there  is  no  retraction  of  the  nipple,  and  no 
enlargement  o    the  axillary  glands,  whilst,  as  a  rule,\he  pat  en 
complains  but  ittle  of  pain,  and  cachexia  is  absent.     The  diagnosis 
in  cases  of  doubt  may  be  readily  determine^'  by  inserting  a  grooved 
needle,  or  by  an  exploratory  incision,  which  should  be  made  of 
sufficient  depth  to.  ensure  the  thorough  division  of  the  mass  for 
tear  that  a  small  cyst  surrounded  by  walls  of  fibrous  tissue,  half 
an  inch,  or  even  an  inch,  in  thickness,  should  be  mistaken  for  a 
solid  tumour. 

Treatment.-Although  it  may  suffice  to  lay  the  cavity  open  and 
drain  it,  it  is  decidedly  wiser  to  remove  it  completely 

(b)  True  Hydatid  Cysts  are  occasionally  met  with,  manifesting 
tlie  general  characteristics  described  at  p.  170. 

3.  Cysts  may  also  arise  in  connection  with  cancerous  or  sar- 
comatous tumours,  from  degeneration  of  tissue  in  the  former  case 
and  from  haemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  the  latter 

4-  Dermoid  Cysts  are  described  ;  but  it  is  a  little  doubtful  whether 
old  galactoceles  have  not  been  mistaken  for  them. 

Tumours  of  the  Breast. 
In  investigating  any  case  of  tumour  of  the  breast,  the  surgeon 
must  never  arrive  at  a  hasty  conclusion,  but  only  give  an  opinion 
as  to  Its  nature  after  a  careful  and  detailed  examination.     Thus 
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the  ape  and  previous  history  of  the  patient  shoultrbTcTmsidered 
Jis  also  tiie  famjiv justory.     Simple  tutnours  trenerUlv    r^^  ?t      ' 
"r  "r    ni;^^';;  ^^  n^li,nant.wf,ilst  the  sarc^nl^u^.^;:;^  ;;; 
tat  her  ni  hfe  than  the  carcinoniata.     There  can  behttleflnnl 
moreover,  as  to  the  occasional  tendency  of  t     u  'r      ,,     ^1 

cl.v.sjon  of  thej^econd   intercostal  nerve,  the  anterio    T.Knch  of 

which   ^.oes  to  the  breast.     A  careful    inspection  the   o  U„ 

should  then  be  nuule,  couiparinK  it  with  the  opposite  Irea*^  so 

I'Ht  any  signs  of  asy.ntnetry  may  be  noted.     Dimpling  o   the  skin 

"^he";;"  nle   nre' th""!  ^'f '''  ^'^  "'"''=  «'''^"''-  -«'  '  •-  condition 
L    t^.l  ^  rS       ■     .     ^^''f  r'"*'  ^"^  '"'"^''  attention  should  be 
directed.     Lxamination  of  the  tumour  with  the  tiat  of  the  h-m  1 
accompanied  by  gentle  pressure  of  the  finger-tips   ns    then  be 

bet'wi.  n'th;  fii'erT'  -ough  to  pick  upNhe  W'easl'lubS  n 
leiwten  the  hngers,  as  thereby  false  impressions  are  obtained 

whether  r  ?^  T  '  '"'"^"^  '°  ^''^  «'^"^'^'  '^s  shape,  its  conl  ency 
Nvhether  fluctuating  or  not,  and  its  mobility  on  superficial   deen 
and  surrounding  parts  should  all  be  investigated      The  vmnh  ?H? 
glands  in  the  axilla  must  be  carefully  exam  ne  1   as  do   in  sn 
p.c.ous  cases,  the  supraclavicular  glands  '         "'" 

1  he  different  forms  of  tumour  met  with  in  the  breast  miv  he. 

cST  -Tff '^f  ""P'^  =  1^'"  ^^^---^t^^.  the  sarconSa.  Sit 
concurs.      A  few  other  conditions  have  Been  obse77ia"'but  ire  sn 
rare    hat  they  need  no  special  description,  e.g.,  lipoma  fibrom. 
chondroma,  and  osteoma.  "puma,  iioroma, 

Adenoid   Tumours  of  the  Breast.-Four  different  varieties  of 

ft  loma  '[h;"^'"^rf'  ,'"   ,*h'^   ^'^""P'  V--  the  adenoma, l^eno- 
vlTnf  t         •'"''"r'   ''^^'^""■^arcoma,  and    the   cysto-adenoma 
c;n1  tions    'r^^  9n '^"'r^'^rf  ^  pathologically  by^he  followTng 
cond  t  ons  .  (a)  Spaces  lined  by  cuboidal  epithelium  are  present  in 
.1 ,  they  may  be  tubular  or  slit-fH^^lK  nature,  simulating  norma 
gland  hs_sue,  or  they  may  become  distended  ami  cysnl  ^T  The 
epithelium  lining  their  walls  is  in  one  or  more  lavers,  but  icarcelv 
ever  arranged  so  methodically  or  evenly  as  in  the  normaL  fructure 
It  IS  always  limited    by  the  basement  membrane,  and  has  no 
Z^l'Zl       ^i^^^"V'T"'^  ''■      ^'^   '^he  spaces  usually  contain 

pre  enT  and°™;'^^  '• '°'?'"^'  *°  '^"^  ^'"°""^  "^  ^''-*^*i°" 

or  reddisirln^Tl  ^f'"'""'/""''^''''^'^^"''  *''°"f?'^  P^^^^aps  brown 
or  redd  sh  in  colour  from  admixture  with  blood,      (d)   Not  un- 

cvsir"  l^n  '"^^^^''  ^^^""''^^  ''^  P^^«^"^'  -"d  in  one  form  ?he 
cysto-adenomyrfie-se  are  a  specially  prominent  feature  of  the 
case.      [e)    Ihe   alveolar   spaces   are   surrounded   by  interstitial 
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tissue,  which  may  vary  considerably  in  amount,  and  be  either 
smiple  or  complex  in  structure. 

Pure  Adenoma  Mammae  is  said  to  exist  when  the  proportion 
ot  uiterstitial  tissue  to  gland  substance  is  similar  to  that  which 
obtains  elsewhere  in  the  breast.  It  is  very  uncommon  and 
requires  no  special  notice,  the  clinical  characters  not  diirering 
trom  those  of  fibro-adenoma,  and  its  pathological  nature  being 
only  specifically  recognised  on  microscopic  examination. 

Fibro-adenoma  (or  Adeno-flbroma)  is  the  most  common  mam- 
mary tumour  met  with  in  young  people  ~bii57^Thi'age  of  thirty 
It  is^  often  ath:ibutedjo  a  bjow_or  squeeze,  and  doubtless  such" 
accidents  are  responsTRe  Tor  many  "of  ^tliem.     It    occurs   as   a 
more  or  less  rounded  or  oval  mass,  which,  if  placed  superficially 
moves_fre_ely  on  the  breast  substance,  and,  indeed,  may  be  described 
as  floating  in  it      If  situated  deeply,  it  still  appears  freely  move- 
able, b-it  Its  definition  is  less  evident.     It  is   usually  firm    and 
more  or  less  elastic  in  consistency,  of  slow  growth,  whilst  it'  may 
be  cither  painless,  or  in  anaemic  and  neurotic  women  exceedingly 
painful,  the  pain  often  increasing  at  the  menstrual  periods.     There 
IS  no  concurrent  enlargement  of  the  axillary  glands,  unless  arising 
trom  other  causes,  and  no  retraction  of  the  nipple,  with  which  it  is 
entirely  u-.connected,  whilst  the  skin  over  it  does  not  dimple 
1  he  general  health  is  unimpaired  unless  the  patient  is  suffering' 
from  an  associated  anaemia.     On  section  after  removal  the  tumour 
IS  ot  a  greyish-white  colour,  becoming  pink  on  exposure  to  the 
air.     It  is  more  or  less  foliated  in  texture,  being  compared  by 
Virchow  to  the  sc-^ion  of  a  cabbage ;  no  juice  can  be  obtained  on 
scraping  the  cut  surface  with  a  scalpel,  although  on  pressure  some 
mild  ot  a  thick  glutinous  or  mucoid   nature  may  be  expressed 
Alicroscopically,  the   tumour   consists   of  imperfectly  developed 
glandularelements,  surrounded  l^a  cbnsigerable"  amount  of  ffrm 
interstitial    tissue,  but    diicts   are   never  present.      The  tumour 
IS  distinctly  encapsiiled,  except  at  the^  one  spot,  through  which 
vessels  enter,  and^at  which  it  is  connected  with  the  neighbourin<^ 
mammary  tissue.     It  is  stated  that  fibro-adenomata  are  occasion""- 
aJly  converted    into    sarcomata,  thus  changing   their   type  from 
simple  to  malignant  ;  the  evidence,  however,  as  to  this  is  not  con- 
clusive. 

The  Diagnosis  is  readily  made  if  the  above  signs  are  considered. 
It  differs  from  chronic  insterstitial  mastitis  or  a  serous  cyst  by 
Its  exact  definition  and  free  mobility,  whilst  from  malignant 
tumours  it  is  distinguished  by  its  slow  rate  of  growth,  and  its 
treedom  from  adhesions  either  to  the  skin  or  to  surroundin'^ 
parts.  '^ 

The  Treatment  consists  in  its  removal,  which  is  easily  effected 
by  cutting  down  upon  the  tumour  in  a  direction  radiating  from 
the  nipple,  until  the  capsule  is  reached,  when  the  mass  is  enucleated 
from  Its  surroundings  with  a  few  touches  of  the  knife. 
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DiF-ise  Hypertrophy  of  the  breast  (Fig.  276)  is  usuallv  fihrn 
adenomatous  m  nature,  and  consists  of  a  genera    enlargement  of 
the  organ,  both  gland  substance  and  interstitial  tissue  nartSin  J 
m  the  process,  and  hence  the  breast  becomes  firranndSa ted 
It  may  be  uni-  or  bi-lateral,  perhaps  more  frequently  the  latter 
bu?  STrelsts'maV  "h''°^"^^"^"    '^^^  ^'^^  -"-  /onsiderab  y,' 

even  if  the  patient  becomes  pregnant  ^        useless,  as 

secretion  of  milk    but  rarely  occurs! 
The  only  treatment  is  amputation. 

The  so-called  Adeno-sarcoma  is  very 
similar  in  type  to  the  adenoma,  diflfer- 
mg  from   it  mainly  in  the  increased 
rate  of  growth,  in  its  soft  consistency, 
and  in  the   fact    that  the  interstitial 
tiss'ue      is     of     a     more     embryonic 
character,  and,  indeed,  is  often  of  a 
mucoid    nature.      It  is  really  a  soft, 
rapidly -growing  fibro- adenoma,   and 
usually  occurs  in  women  a*^  a  some- 
what earlier  period  of  life  than  sarcoma 
or  cancer— viz.,  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-five  and  thirty-five.      It  may 
consist  from   the  first  of  a  localized 
tumour,  increasing  rapidly  in  size,  or 
it  may  possibly  commence  as  a  simnle  ^^'^'    ^^^  ~"  Diffuse    Hyper- 

alter  remaining  passive    for   a   time 

takes   on    a    more    active    development.      It    remains,   however 

throughout  Its  course  strictly  encapsuled,  and  when  large  may 

oft   .n/T'r'"  •^'''''P'^>^  °^  '^'^   *^"^  fe^'^"d   substance.^    It  is 

sott   and   elastic   in   consistency,  as  a   rule  painless,  and  freelv 

moveable  on  the  surrounding  breast  tissue.  "^  The  Lkin  over  k 

emains    hea Ithy,    although    distended    and    atrophic   vvhen    the 

umour  IS  of  large  size ;  the  nipple  shows  no  sign  of  retraction 

nv-vsron  '^of' "^'  "'?  T  •"^"'^"'^'  '^^^  ^^ere  is  no  systemic 
nxjisipn.     On  removal  the  section  is  similar  to  that~oTi"fibro- 

ad^ma,  but  cysts  are  often  present,  as  also  areas  of  mucoTd 
often.ng,  somewhat  resembling  sago.     It  can  be  readily  removed 

in  Its  entirety,  and  does  not  tend  to  recjir 

HiHnn*°t**®''°f  *  ^'-!i"-.-  Cysto-sarcoma,  Adenocele,  etc.)  is  a  con- 
L^owth.  fil'"  '"""n  ^'^  '"■  "^."'■^"^  development  of  intracystic 
growths,  fibro-papillomatous  in  nature,  within  the  dilated  acini 

°i, '1,  "'''Vy-^"^?^  "i^-^s  o^  adenomatous  tissue  or  within  the 
smallei    ducts   (i-ig.   277J.      It   usually  has   a   definite  capsule, 
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and  then  the  normal  gland  tissue  may  be  pressed  aside,  and 
perhaps  atrophies.  Several  cysts  are,  as  a  rule,  present,  and  may 
be  of  great  size,  the  intracystic  growths  also  varying  in  amount. 
These  latter  consist  of  branched  processes  something  like  a  cauli- 
flower in  appearance,  covered  with  cuboidal  or  columnar  epithe- 
lium ;  they  are  exceedingly  vascular,  and  haemorrhage  into  the 
cavity  of  the  cyst  frequently  occurs,  as  also  a  blood-stained 
discharge  from  the  nipple.  They  are  due  to  a  proliferation  of 
the  interacinous  tissue,  which  pushes  the  epithelial  wall  of  the 
duct  or  acinus  before  it.  The  tumour  produced  is  irregular  in 
outline,  owing  to  the  projection  of  the  cysts  ;  it  is  usually  pain- 
less, and  unaccompanied  by  enlargement  of  the  axillary  glands ; 
if  of  large  size,  blue  veins  are  seen  coursing  over  it.  In  the 
later  stages  the  capsule  becomes  adherent  to  the  integument,  and, 

finally,  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
the  tumour,  the  skin  may  give  way, 
allowing  the  growth  to  protrude. 
Such  will  be  followed  by  the  de- 
velopment of  a  fungating  mass, 
which  bleeds  readily,  and  becomes 
extremely  offensive.  With  care  a 
probe  can  be  passed  between  the 
intracystic  portion  of  the  growth 
and  the  thinned  and  stretched  skin, 
which  has  merely  given  way,  and  is 
not  incorporated  with  it ;  this  fact 
is  a  ready  means  of  distinguish- 
ing this  condition  from  a  fungating 
encephaloid  cancer.  The  tumour 
is  essentially  benign  in  nature ;  it 
is  never  dissemmated  generally, 
and  can  be  readily  and  completely  removed,  so  that  there  is  but 
little  tendency  to  recur.  In  the  early  stages  it  is  unnecessary  to 
take  away  the  whole  breast  if  the  tumour  can  be  efficiently  dealt 
with  otherwise,  but  in  the  later  stages  the  whole  organ  should  be 
excised. 

Somewhat  similar  in  nature  to  the  above  is  the  condition  known 
as  a  duct  papilloma.  This  is  characterized  by  the  development 
of  a  soft  polypoid  papillomatous  mass,  generally  of  small  size,  in 
the  interior  of  one  of  the  terminal  galactophorous  ducts,  which 
in  consetjuence  becomes  dilated.  A  discharge  of  blood-stained 
serum  results,  and  there  is  usually  but  little  tumour  to  be  felt. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  nipple  may  be  slightly  pushed  forwards 
and  rendered  prominent.  It  is  very  likely  to  determine  the  onset 
of  a  duct  cancer,  for  which,  indeed,  it  has  been  often  mistaken. 
Amputation  of  the  breast  will  in  many  cases  be  needed,  although 
it  may  be  feasible  in  some  to  deal  with  the  tumour  alone. 

Sarcoma  of  the  Breast  is  not  a  common  disease.     It  originates 


Fig. 


277. — CySTO- ADENOMA 

Mamm.i;. 


The  cauliflower -like  papilloma- 
tous intracystic  growths  can  be 
distinctly  seen. 
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and  uppe;  quadrant      h  mav  be  of  t^  developing  in  the  outer 
round-celled  ircom"   forms   -    ift  ""  ^hief  types:    {a)  The 

wTn5rg76ws  rapX  ind  althnt^h  '^'^.tY^at  ehistic,  swelHng, 
fibrous  membra^nrthrcap^uLemls^Sn^'^  '""/''^^  ^*  ^'''  by  a 
allowing  the  growth  to  become  SsedTrou^h  ?''  '"  ^^^!.^'^>'' 
times,  however,  the  tumourTmTjne  **''^°V^t  ^''^  °''f?''^"'  Some- 
substance  aside.  It  rrnetimeTtiverrSf^^  P".'^'"^'  ^'^^  ^''^"^ 
the  axilhiry  ghmds,  or  Ecomes  d  ssem  n!f  /fi?""'^','^  ^'""^^^^  '" 
i'y  means  of  the  bloodvesS  CvS  oft'n'n  ^^'^l^f^'hout  the  body 
resulting  either  fr5,FTr|?SrrIv.l^l  often  occur  in  its  substance, 
tion  of  an  incorporated  Xd^fr  .1  °^,"^-'^'°"''^"y  ^o^  the  dilata- 
cyst  will  be  lin'^ed  wfth'i^fiL'^^^^^^^  '"  ^^  latter  case  the 
also  not  unfrequently  o  served  and  in  ^/^""^^^""^  .changes  are 
recurrent  tumiurs  tL  mass  is  ofL  .^'  more  rapidly  growing 

usually  occurs  in  wimerb:trnThe^.g:s^T^ -S-^S'-^;    ,'' 
I.e.,  somewhat  earlier  th-m  >.r^\..u         \.P    .        ttnrty  and  forty, 

useful    diagnostic   featiirps       cjh,^,!  1         ■"^P""^  ^*  the  skin  are 

increase  incize  a.  an 'ala™i„f  r^    '   1nX"i„'fiS"'  f"   ™"^ 
is  almost  impossible  to  distin.mkl,  i,  f  mhltrating  forms  it 

except  o„  .nrcroscopic: xlmiS  m7 S^^'  ™"^"' 
or  hbro-sarcoiiia,  is  also  met  ^v\tu    r^  !^  TlMk:J^ll^d  sarcoma, 

tumo-riF,-nro7nimited  th?n  he  ^Int  T^  ""■  ''"""^'«'  °^  "^''^^ 
rapidly.     It  sinn,  ates  somlwht  T'  ""f  ^'°'^'"^  somewhat  less 

cliLt'connectirwUhth:Tr:^\uSc:"  T^""^  '"S^^  ■." 
are  but  rarely  involved   ind  f ft  c.l  .  ^  axillary  glands 

l>y  the  .nicro^scope  Ind  Ty  the  ie^T- '"  ""'^1,"  ^^^°^'"'^«^ 
recur  even  after  apparen  y  cJ-nXe  remn  T^  ""^ '^^  ^"""^^^  '^ 
latte?  feature  the  name  of  '  ^""'P'^^^,  removal ;  on  account  of  this 

formerly  applied  toT     ihe^r^'''-  ^'^''^"^  '"'^°"'- '  (^^8^^)  was 

n,een,iTrot"ra°L':X:d'rr''"'"  ""f^,* '" '"^  removal  of 
axillary  Klands  ^  '■"  P°""''''='  '"Sstlier  xvith  the 

Cancer  of  the  Breast. 

{  __-aiiy  rne  uterus.     At  the  climacteric,  its  functions  are  at  aii 
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end,  and  it  usually  undergoes  a  certain  amount  of  degeneration 
I  can  be  readily  understood,  then,  that  in  such  an  orglu  chides 
are  very  likely  to  ensue  which  may  result  in  the  formation  of  a 

SrTh'"T"I-     ,^uch  is  usually  met  with  after  tt  age  of 
forty,  a  though  the  disease  may  prove  fatal  at  a  much  efrlie 
da  e.      It  equa  ly  affects  women  who  have  borne  children  and 
"ulhpaae,  and  the  quiitl5H-^^TTgF3ni^lh?^^~~ 
her  children  seeins  to  have  but  little  influence.     The  lef?  breast 
IS  more  often  affected  than  the  right.     It  is  frequently  attributed 
to  some  injury   such  as  a  blow  or  squeeze;  wh  1st  there  is  S 
centre   of  "ify'^'^'^-S  stays  are  responsible  for  a  certa^^  pe 
centage   of  the   cases.     It   not  uncommonly  follows  eczema  of 
the   nipple,  especially  that  variety  known   as   Paget 'secTemf 
which  IS  supposed  to  be  associated  with  the  presence  of  ps^o' 
sperms ;    chronic    interstitial    mastitis   may  also   possibly  be  a°i 
occasional  precursor  of  this  affection.    The  question  as  to  hereditv 
IS  one  exceedingly  difficult  to  decide,  and,  Although  it  may  be  ^ 
nwked  feature  of  some  cases,  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  wl^ether 
as  a  general  rule,  it  has  any  considerable  influence.  ^"^^"e'^' 

.rii^    ^^^T^'^^^P^^  °^  ''^"'=^'"  ''^'^  '"^t  with  in  the  breast-viz 
acmous  or  glandular  cancer  (including  scirrhus  and  enceohalddi' 
and  duct  cancer.     Colloid  degeneration  of  either  or^^oS 
.varieties  has  been  observed,  but  is  very  uncommon 

I.   Acmous  Cancer  is  the  form  almost   invariably  seen-    the" 
division  into  scirrhus  and  encephaloid  is  entirely  artificial  depend 
mg  on    he  greater  or  less  amount  of  fibrous  stroma  present  in  any 

Scirrhus   I^ig.  278)  usually  commences  as  a  hard  circumscribed 
mass,  situated  moslcomnionlyin  the  outer  half  of  the  orTan      Jt 
IS  closely  united  tSTirHSraBifeeTTTH^SF^rated  with.^h'e  b^eas 
substance   and  on  careful  digital  examination  its  ma  g  n  is  no 
so  accurately  defined  as  at  first  appears.     In  the  early  stages  i 

urfo.r?'  ?'''"''  ^'T  '^'  ^^^"'  ^^h'-'^   '"oves  freely  over  i 
surface;  but  as  growth  proceeds,  the  stroma  contracts,  and    bv 

to"ti^'iin"th;r.ttP'"r''^"^"T^"^^  p--^^^-"^  ^--  ^^e  ::i!z 

to  tne  skin,  the  latter  structure  becomes  more  or  less  fixed  and 
hence,  on  attempting  to  move  it  upon  the  tumour,  an  appearance 
of  dimpling  results.  At  the  same  time,  the  whole  breastTacted 
upon  in  a  similar  manner,  so  that  the  aff^ected  organ  often  stems 
to  be  smaller  than  the  other  ;  and,  since  the  upper  half  of  the 
gland  IS  usually  aflFected  the  nipple  may  be  drawn  up  so  as  to  lie 
at  a  higher  level  than  its  fellow,  as  well  as  being  retracted  f?om  the 
Sf  °"  °^  '^'  ^'°"'j^  °"  the  galactophorous  ducts.     The  tumour 

ature.    A  sc  rrhus  is  of  en  extremely  painful  and  tender;  but  not 
uncommonly  the  pain  is  intermittent,  and  of  a  neuralgic  character 

tion      A? ttl'r  ^'.r-'"'  ^"'  P-h^^P^-ly  eHcitedL  mai[:^ut.' 
tion.     As  the  growth  increases  m  size,  it  becomes  adherent  to  the 
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pectoral  fascia,  and  may  even  infiltrate  the  underlying  muscular 
substance,  so  that,  on  examination,  it  is  found  that,  although 
moveable_across  the  fibres  of  the  muscle,  the  breast  cannot  be 
m^ov^TwUirTEem  when  the  arm  is  extended  "and  abducted. 

The  lympliaiic  glands  in  the  axilla  soon  become  enlarged,  the 
disease  rarely  lasting  many  months  without  this  complication. 
Those  running  with  the  long  thoracic  vessels  under  cover  of  the 
pectoralis  major  are  first  involved,  and,  as  the  case  progresses, 
the  remaining  axillary  and  subscapular  sets  become  similarly 
affected,  and  even  after  a  time  the  supraclavicular.  When  the 
deeper  part  of  the  breast  is  attacked,  the  disease  may  spread  to 
the  mediastinal  glands  along  the  lymphatics,  which  accompany 
the  nutrient  vessels  arising  from  the  internal  mammary  trunk ; 
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Fig.  278.~Scirrhus  Mamm.'e  involving  the  Skin,  and  causing 
Retraction  of  the  Nipple. 

and  thus  intrathoracic  deposits  develop,  which  even  extend  along 
the  subpleural  connective  tissue,  and  affect  the  pleural  cavity  and 
lungs.  In  those  cases  where  the  primary  growth  is  situated  near 
the  inner  border  of  the  breast,  the  free  lymphatic  anastomosis 
across  the  middle  line  allows  of  the  transmission  of  the  disease  to 
the  glands  intEe  opposite  axilla,  and  possibly  a  similar  affection 
of  the  opposite  breast  may  arise  from  this  cause. 

The  skin  may  be  implicated  in  many  ways.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  dimpling  which  is  met  with  over  the  tumour  in  the 
early  stages.  As  the  case  proceeds,  the  cancer  extends  along  the 
suspensory  bands  of  fascia  outwards,  so  that  the  skin  itself  becomes 
mvaded,  feeling  firm  and  brawny,  and  looking  congested  and 
purplish  in  colour,  whilst  a  branny  desquamation  is  usually  present. 
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A  crack  or  fissure  at  length  forms,  givino-  exif  tn  a  l.'ffi 
discharge  which  at  first  fcabs  over  SSLuy  elves  an  ulcS^e^d 
surface,  which  slowly  extends,  and  may  attainVonsiTerable  dimen 
sions.     A  typical  scir^housnlcer  is  hollowed  out  and  excavated    1?^ 
surface,  if  kept  cleiuTTr^vered  with  smooth  granulans  d  s 
charging  a  considerable  amount  of  sanious  fluid.^CTneHected" 
•t  becomes  sloughy  and  offensive  ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  IrSect^^ 
f  Tr  c^ommonwX'dt^^'"?'  '°^"'"!.^  ^°^^  o^rrpa^rtTroun^ 
skin^^LYnrrrlra^^s^^^^^^^^^^^ 

cancer,  surrounded  by  skin  which  is  often  unrfflctednr,h 
whole  cutaneous  surface  of  the  organ  marbecle  infikmted  4d 
ntuTh  trert1!eTk^  i'^dT''^        .'"°""  -  cL^er  ^Sji' 

larged,  giving  a  '  pig-skin  '  appearance  to  the  parrand  mav^xud; 
an  abundant  secretion  which  becomes  inspissated  on  the  Lrface 
into  crusts  or  scabs,  which  are  independent  of  any  ulceration 

shoulde?to  the  bac\  ofThT heTd  I'^t k^'^t  L"XTfo  75 V'^ 
extensbn  of  the  disease  alongj^ie^cutaneouU^pi^^^^^^^^  "  ''^"^« 
In  the  later  stages,  the  patolliSiri;;^^?S"of  cachexia 
becoming  emaciated  and  exhausted.     Ulcerated  surfaces  of  con' 

^^^:X  ev^n^  iSingll/e'^ib^rX^^-"^^ 

death  from  exhaustion  ends  the  scene.  P^acea.     i^inally, 

Encephaloid  Cancer  occurs  less  frequently  as  a  somewhat  soft 
rapidly-growmg  tumour  which  quickly  infiltmtes  the  whole  or^l 
and  gives  rise  to  secondary  lymphatic  and  visceral  Iffecdons  at  [ 
much  earlier  date  than  scirrhus.    It  does  not  tend   o  cause  "etrac 
tion  of  the  nipple  or  dimpling  of  the  skin,  the  latter  structure 
becoming  distended,  and  with  blue  veins  coursing  under  it     La^e? 

porat'd  ;Th\t'^^^^  '"'^'^^^^  ^"^  prominent.'thesSn  is  incor- 
porated with  the  tumour,  ulceration  follows,  and  a  foul  funtratin.r 
mass  soon  tends  to  sprout  up  through  the  opening.  ^  "^^^ 
Finally,  in  elderly  women,  a  chronic  form  of  cancer  is  met  with 
known  as  Atrophic  Scirrhus,  in  which  the  disease  n'a^lasTfo; 
many  years  without  much  definite  extension  Cases  hive  be°n 
known  to  persist  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  the  patient  ummateTv 
h£"fi;ed  W  TnTT  "-.'^dy,'th'ough,  wh^re  S  indi'S 
nas  lived  long  enough,  dissemination  has  usually  been  observed 
Ihe  special  characters  are  due  to  the  excessive  contraction  Sthe 
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the  tumour  an^d  b'east  subst^n^.^-P^i"  ''  ^"^^P^^  '"^^'•''^'^ted,  and 
scarcely  discernil'L         '"^'^^""^  '"  the  most  marked  cases  are 

malignant  papilloi^at^urntu'r^'witl" the°X"d"d'"l"  °'  .^ 
usually  situated  not  far  from  the  Se  Thit  "^  "^""^i"'  ^"^ 
covered  with  columnar  eoithelinrn    .?F  -f  F^'^ths  are 

upon  as  forms  of  columnar^cancerrS"  '''^^'  '"1""'^'  ^^  '""^^^d 
and  a  blood-stained  Zchar^efr;  J  tf^  ""'^  exceedmgly  vascular, 
tumours  always  grow  slowfv  Ind  Hn  ^'^f  '•  ^'  "'"^^-  ^^ese 
but  when  situate^nLr  tKn  ive"rtf^'"^"y.^^^^^^  ^'^«' 
swelling.    TheniDDle   snnTJrr     .^7     rise  to  a  round  dusky-red 

not  constant      TKrdagnosi?  can  If ".    ^y^^P^f^^-^^^Sement 

ThI tXh^r/  ty^TrJnt  a  Tanif  "'^^  '"  ^'^.  ^'^^-"^  '^^^- 
destroy  the  patient's  HfeTn=^  f^.  ''-''''''^'  ^""^  ^'^  probably 
is  very  slith^t^t  m  di Jian     vvhil.?  'T'^l  '"°"'^^-     ^-H^  ^^^^^^ 

slow  rsi^fe^-SS^^h  S^^  ''''''■^"'  inrm-nariy 

siderable^period  ai^of  en  H?,.'"''^  ^'  postponed  for  a  con^ 
The  infiltrating 'form  of  cancer  .!  '°"'"  '"^^'■^"'■^^"t  malady, 
in  its  course  bdnT  som.Hn?  f 'T f  ''  ^"^ewhat  variable 
chronic ;  .t  canno   bl«  cur^?  h  ''  '""^"^^^'^^  ''^P'^'  ^"^   ^t  others 

and  ext;nsirdisseminadon  ?^r'  °"'  "'I  T°""'  °^  '^^  ^^^'X 
is  stated  to  end  fatd  v  on  C'rcumscnbed  scirrhous  tumour 

years  if  no  ope  at^Je  tea  '^^^^^  '"  1 ''^''"  *^°  ^"^  three 

the  mass  wiT  pro  ^blv  adS^  alt'h  ""^^^t^^^"'.  ^^^ilst  removal  of 

the  patient's  1^  rL^e  firres^'a^e'^h^'  "^^''?  "^^^^^^  *° 
statistics  of  operations  nerfnrS?  1  /  '  however,  derived  from 
the  more  exact  and  Px-Rfn!  ^'^°'^  ^^^  ^^"^^^^  adoption  of 

undertaken  and  k  Is  lUelv  Iha'tTr"'''  ^'•^^  f  "°^^  "^"^"y 
the  benefits'  derived  from  IVh'fmerfTren^^^^^^  underestimate 

teds  £  to  be^S^^J^^^  ^'' r"^''  ""''  '^'^  ^'^  locaPch^rac- 
to  the  touch   mnrl  in  ^^"-"^^'^"ant  tumours  are  more  elastic 

out  fnewh^t    the    skin      hn'"h  "^"^"y/I^^^^  circumscribed  in 
,  fLJoy^_i:celled  saiyjina  clo^  an  encephalpid 
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cyst,  whilst  lymphatic  enlargement  is  rare  ^ 

b^  as  mTh  ?;         P^"^"""  '"''"  "^"y  '^ured.  it  was  thought  to 
be  as  much  as  any  surgeon  could  reasonably  expect      sE  w^ 

genes  s'oFthTdil "'  ""'"""^  °'  -'"^  P''"'  ""^"f  the  path" 

&l;t;b''r|SuTrmelL'Xn^nTe^rSrs  ^sin-; 
the  commencement  of  i8q6,  Mr    Watson  rh«,,r.J  V  i  ' 

.  -P-J^^l|ent  of  his  c'asest  a  Sre^cITt  tt'^en'd" 

thaS'^r^JnT&e  U?ecl"rS1o '^h^f^^^^^^^ 

whfcrE^'  f'"'  *"  t  <'""'"'"y  considered  .rhoTaperXn 

^nT  fh       P-n       u    *^^  ^^^'''^  covering  the  pectoralis  major  and 
so  to  the  axilla ;  hence,  this  structure  should  always  be  t'aken 

case^'  'a:'"  f  "  l^'"  ^^y''  °f  the  muscular  fiS  in  certain 
W  Ln.  fJ'^'K^^'Ph^*'^-'  t'"^^^^  '-^'""ff  the  fibrous  bands  reach 
ng  from  the  breast  tissue  to  the  overlying  skin,  and  thus  thi'^ 

XoTeThourund'^  '""^^^'  back  froi^oL  the  tumoir"  The 
nipple  should  under  no  circumstances  be  left  behind,  since  all 
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rL^i."!h'^°^"Jf'K^?KP^^^^"  converge  to  a  plexus  aT^^ii^Tu^nd 
» WM  K  by  three  or  four  main  trunks.     The  axilla  itself 

should  be  opened  in  every  case,  and  entirely  cleared  of  its  lym- 
phatic contents,  since  deposits  in  the  glands  are  often  found  on 
microscopic  examination,  where  no  clinical  evidence  of  their 
presence  had  been  previously  noted.  It  is  also  important  to 
remove  the  breast  and  axillary  tissues  in  one  piece,  so  as  to 
avoid  division  of  the  lymphatics  and  possible  infection  of  the 
viround  with  their  cancerous  contents. 

.,AVl*^^.u^^f^n'"  y'^'r^  operation  should  or  should  not  be 
undertaken,  the  following  facts  must  be  noted  :  Cancer  en  cuirasse 
shouldjiever  be  touched,  since  it  is  impossible -To-e?idi^StrtEe 
disease,  owing  to  its  wide  dissemination  through  the  cutaneous 
lymphatics.  Atrophic  scirrhus  also  is  often  excluded,  since  the 
prognosis  is  so  favourable  as  to  render  operation  unnecessary  :  if, 
however,  the  patient  is  fairly  strong,  and  a  complete  operation  is 
undertaken,  there  is  no  objection  to  it.  Apart  from  these,  all 
cases  m  which  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  eradicating  the 
disease  may  be  subjected  to  operation.  The  following  grave 
conditions,  however,  require  the  most  serious  consideration : 
(1.)  Where  the  supraclavicular  glands  are  enlarged,  it  is  hopeless 
to  expect  that  the  whole  disease  can  be  eliminated,  even  if  the 
clavicle  IS  divided,  and  the  vessels  and  nerves  cleaned  as  far  as  the 
posterior  triangle.  In  some  cases,  however,  where  the  presence 
ot  the  tumour  has  a  depressing  mental  effect  upon  the  patient,  or 
It  is  painful  or  beginning  to  ulcerate,  it  may  be  removed,  although 
the  patient  or  her  friends  should  be  warned  that  the  disease  is 
certain  to  terminate  fatally,  (ii.)  If  the  tumour  is  adherent  to 
*!??  t'P'^.a.cic  parietes,  no  operative  interference  is  advisable, 
(in.)  iividence  of  pressure  on,  or  implication  of,  the  axillary 
nerves  also  precludes  such  treatment ;  slight  oedema  of  the  arm 
due  to  pressure  on  the  main  vein  need  not  deter  the  surgeon 
from  proceeding,  since  the  whole  vein  has  been  successfully 
excised ;  in  such  cases  the  collateral  circulation  had  evidently 
been  opened  up  previously,  (iv.)  Profound  cachexia  and  evidence 
ot  visceral  deposits  also  contra-indicate  operation,  except  to  give 
relief  to  the  local  pain,  (v.)  Extensive  ulceration  and  funga- 
tion,  and  general  diffusion  of  the  tumour  through  the  breast,  are, 
^uu  u'  Prohibitory  signs,  (vi.)  Disease  of  both  breasts, 
although  rendering  the  prognosis  more  grave,  is,  cateris  paribus, 
no  hindrance,  since  both  organs  have  been  removedTucSimiy, 
even  at  one  operation.  Speaking  generally,  rapidly-growing 
tumours  m  vigorous  patients  are  exceedingly  unfavourable  cases 
to  deal  with,  whilst  slow  growth  of  the  tumour,  and  definite 
limitation  ot  its  outline,  are  favourable  signs. 

Amputation  of  the  Breast  is  an  operation  which  is  performed 
not  only  for  the  removal  of  cancerous  or  sarcomatous  growths, 
but  also  for  diffuse  hypertrophy,  for  diffuse  septic  or  tubercular 
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disease  when  the  organ  is  riddled  with  sinuses,  and  occasionally 

n  k"!^*'^''''.-"''''^*'^'^'  '^^^  proceeding  is  a  very  simple  one  in 
all  but  the  malignant  cases,  which  require  separate  mention.  The 
incisions  usually  employed  are  semilunar,  and  placed  obliquely 
as  in  J^  ig.  279.  The  skin  is  dissected  up  on  either  side  from  the 
glandular  tissue,  and  the  organ  freed  from  its  attachments  to  the 
pectoral  fascia  ;  the  axilla  need  not  be  opened. 

Operation  for  Cancer.— The  patient  lies  on  the  back,  with  the 
head  directed  towards  the  opposite  side,  and  the  arm  raised 
well  above  it,  so  as  to  put  the  pectoralis  on  the  stretch.  The 
axilla    should    be    previously   shaved,   and    the    skin    carefully 

purified.    The  incisions  employed 
vary  with  the  size  and  position 
of    the    tumour;     where    it    is 
located  in  the  outer  and  upper 
quadrant,  as  is  so  commonly  the 
case,  incisions  somewhat  similar 
to  those  represented  in  Fig.  279 
will   do   very   well,   although   it 
is  always   necessary   to   include 
more   skin    between    them.      In 
other  cases    the    incisions   may 
be   placed   horizontally,  extend- 
ing   backwards   as    far    as    the 
posterior  axillary  folds,  and  then 
the  axilla  is  dealt  with  through 
a   vertical    incision    running   up 
along  its  anterior  border.     It  is 

v^^„.„.,,,.-,,,  the  usual  custom   to   make  the 

When  cancer  has  to  be  dealt  with,  it  ^o^er  incision  first,  so  that  the 
is  wise  to  make  them  considerably  view  of  the  surgeon  may  not  be 
further  apart.  interfered  with  by  the  blood  trick- 

fu-    •    u  .  ^^"ff  ^^°^  the  upper  wound,  but 

^Jc  '\  by  no  means  essential  or  always  convenient.  The  skin  is 
dissec  ed  back  on  either  side  from  the  glandular  substance,  keeping 
well  clear  o  breast  tissue.    The  inner  side  is  then  dealt  with  first 

Iht  yZ\  1  """"'"^u  1°^"  ""^'^  th^  P^^toral  is  exposed,  and 
roJ  .^'  *°§^^ther  With  the  deep  fascia,  dissected  off  the  muscle 
from  within  outwards  until  its  outer  border  is  reached.  Should 
the  tumour  be  adherent  to  the  fascia,  it  is  wise  to  take  away  a 
considerable  margin  of  muscular  tissue  with  the  growth.  If  The 
shouS  ;knl?5^  "rf^"^  '*  ^"y  ^P°*'  *hese  particular  fibre 
thriln^th  f  .1^  ^'"'^  "1°'^  .^'°""^  '^^"''  ^"d  removed  throughout 
fihHll  ^1  1  ^^  "'"'?^'  "'"^^^  '*  h^^  ^««"  shown  that  the  inter- 
sS  r^^''?  k"^  *°  ''^^'^  ^'°"&  the  course  of  the  fibres. 
Should  the  muscle  be  extensively  invaded,  the  whole  of  it-or, 
at  any  rate,  the  sternal  portion— must  be  taken  away ;  if  the 
clavicular  segment  can  be  spared,  the  subsequent  usefu  ness  of 


Fig.  279. — Incisions  for  removing 
Breast.    (Tillmanns.) 
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of  the  muscle,  is  no^  iSrirturned  nut!  l""'  ^"^  P^'''^''^P^  P''^'"* 
to  the  trunk  by  its  axYlLV  attachmers  'tIT''''^  '°""^^'^d 
carries  on  the  dissection  aloL  th.  n^f  7^^  f  irgeon   then 

muscles,  openin^j  ud  free?v  ?L        n^^'  '"'".^^'^^  "^  ^^e  pectoral 

increasing  [lie  ciftanLLtci  .on 'for  r  ''"''>''  ^"^  '^  "^^^  ^^ 
vessels  are  first  thoroughly  ranld     t'^-'PT'     ^he  axillary 
minently  into  view.     The  Lex  of  th.      ^«'".°^'^"  'doming  pro- 
all  lymphoid  tissue  and  faM^L  "P^"^^  ''  ^^^"^  dealt  with, 
and  ^pos^terior  Ss  are^f„^,,ar  v^r'e'aTeT^'  f^^  '^"''^"y  ^^^  '""- 
tion  is  complete  nothing  Sbs^  JSn  V        ^^'."  *^"  ^'^^^^ 
vessels  and  nerves ;  when^er  nL^ht  ..^  T'^^  ^""^  *h«  "^^i" 
should  be  spared.      HavLT  tMis     t   i^   h'^'^rP,"'"^ 
disease,  all  bleeding- nointsLS!;      J  .u  "P^^"^'  eliminated   the 
a  continuous  suturf  Sd  hv  if      '?'  *^^.  ^"""^^  '^  ^'"^ed  by 
and  a  drainage-tube  is  usua^fv  in..r7.H  7  ^^^^  '^"^'°"  ^^^^^hes, 
be  placed  with  advantage  throu^h^^^^^^      '  ^  ^  °'"  *''°  =  '^  ""^^ 
posterior  axillary  waH ^    wZfl^Fu"v-  °Pu^"'"§^  '"^de  '"  the 
there  will  be  some  Scultvin  hWnT      .1^'"  j'^'  '^^^^  '■«'"-^'ed, 
together,  but  by^udicious  und.rn  h^  ^  ^^f  f.^^'  "^  the  incision 
can  usually  be^avoided      If  howf"^  -l"^  '^''^'"^  ^"  °P«"  ^°"nd 
.rafting  by^hi^U^^r^-;  L^eTto'^  ^'°^^''  ^^^"■ 

facl^rVrS^tinl  ItLrfrr^^^^^^  -^^- 

siirgeon.     L../"..^™  *^'  "f  ^  ^"^^  «kill  of  the 

plete  removal  of  ThrXtf  nrt  ' t".- '  ^^7^^'  '^"^  *«  •"'=°'"- 
the  operation.  ThfopeTalor  mn.f-  '?'"" -"^  '^^  ™"d  ^"""g 
in  a  healthy  organfsm  the  ?mnl^nLT'  ^7^ '"  '"'"'^  ^^at  although 

apparently^butTtror  no  etct  ve"tfn?"'"°"'  "^-^^"^1  ^'' 
positive  results  are  only  too  c7rtainfyobLfne5"'7h"'  "^^"'^"'^ 
appears  either  in  the  nei^hhnnrh^o^T  f  ^/^^^l^ed.     1  he  recurrence 

situation,  or  in  acjacen  iJXhaticXds"  ''''  ^"^^-^  "f  ^^ 

slow,  but  occasional) V  fh/n;?  g'ands.     The  progress  is  often 

to  d    r&CSe  cL'r^"'"''^  byBea,_^„„f  Edinburgh 
bined  with  ?hrarSrar„^of,h;?„Td'e  L^^SSn-  ^ " 

involved   by  such  a  nr^ln-   '"'!.'°  '""j"  "nderstand  what  is 
trying  i.,  d^^^Z^SI^S^^-^^o^l^^'^n  to 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINE. 

Spina  Bifida. 
By  Spina  Bifida  is  meant  a  condition  of  imperfect  develooment  of 
some  portion  o    the  posterior  aspect  of  the  spine,  with  or  wfthout 
a  similar  affection  of  the  spinal  cord  and  membranes. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  spinal  cord  is  developed  as  a 
hnear  involution  of  the  epiblast,  the  edges  of  this  medullary 
wirenfh'T'"^  up  and  uniting,  so  as  to  include  a  passage  li^ej 
tL  Zi  •  """'  ,''"n  -'^"''^«^"^"t>7  known  as  the  central  canal 
The  cord  is  gradua  ly  separated  from  the  overlying  skin  by  the 
ntrusion  of  mesoblastic  elements,  from  which  the  vertebra, 
together  with  the  spinal  nmscles  and  ligaments,  are  developed: 

-onrfor?hL""h°    '"'^  T''^'^  ""^^"'-^'^^  *"  th;ee  main  centre 
-one  for  the  body,  one  for  each  half  of  the  neural  canal   whilst 

afsTfoTth'r  ''"''"P^^  T  ^^^^^'^  '-^^"^  -d  below  trebodta 
-^u    r*n^  t':ansverse  and  spinous  processes.  ^ 

1  he  following  are  the  chief  forms  of  spina  bifida  • 
mi  II  ^y®^°<=®^®  '■es^'ts  from  non- closure  of  the  primitive 
medullary  groove.  It  is  characterized  by  the  appearance  i^  the 
Kimbo-sacral  region  of  a  raw  surface,  which  consist^s  of  the  spread 
out  structui^s  of  the  spinal  cord,  at  the  upper  part  of  which  the 
central  canal  o  the  cord  opens,  discharging  cerebro-spina  fluid! 
The  condition  is  evidently  incompatible  with  life,  and  tlfe  children 

a  Jay^o'Two  '  "'  ''  "'"'^'^  '^'  ''''''  ^°  "°*  ^^^«  ^^^y  "^ 

can;il^f^f^'!°^°Tu°'®^®  ''"■'?^'  ^'^"^  ^  distension  of  the  central 
adherent  to  fh°j\        P^^"°;.P°'-tion  of  which  usually  remains 
adherent  to  the  skin,  from  which  it  has  never  been  separated 
owing  to  defective  development  of  the  mesoblastic  tissue^     The 
spmal  nerves  travel  round  the  walls  of  the  cyst  in  order  to  find 

arenrZblv  n    '  ^^'''-^^'^^-^^^  ^ramina.     frophic  phenomena 
are  probably  always  a  prominent  feature  of  these  cases^ 

3-  A  Memngo-myelocele  is  due  to  a  development  of  fluid  within 

or  n"r;TsX?;:'"5  ''""•"  ''''''''"'  *°  the  skin,  the  spinaTco^d 
or  nerves  of  the  cauda  equina  passing  down  the  posterior  aspect 
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»s   characterized 


.w  ijai.  lu  reacn  rrie  11 
4.   A  Meningocele 


the  poseerior  walls  of  thrverwr  ,1,       '• ''r"*-'''  "  ''«''="  "' 
l«in(!  in  their  normal  poshion      Tm'    he  spmal  cord  and  nerves 

Of.  these  for,„s,  ■he'^^^go-n  J    ocef  s^'h  """"IT"- 
seen  in  liv  ng  children  althnn,,!,  J"'""'"  '^  'hat  most  frequently 
whose  book  on  tuSs  the  "ko'vlT''*  ■''.'"  """''  S"«o,l,  from 
•he  first  is  really  the  most  common      '"''"'°"  '"  """''■'^  '^'"'^«'. 


pea*!^^fof''^fr„;r;T„^hT's,1d'di^ti^7rh^1nfe■''-=^''■ 
rte^dTt-Ts'KirS 

fluid,  and  therp  s  alw'.v^%  dHJn  f  f      i      ^  '^'^^  cerebro-spinal 
- 1  _  lb  anv  33, .  a  di=tinut  impulse  on  coughing  or  crying. 
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The  defect  m  the  posterior  portion  of  the  vertebra  is  very  evident 
the  edges  of  the  bones  being  felt  at  the  margins  of  the  tumour 
Various  other  deformities  may  be  associated  with  spina  bTfida" 
especially  hydrocephalus  and  talipes,  which  are  peThaps  m  ^ 
common  m  cases  of  syringo-myelocele,  whilst  perfSratfng  uker 
ankylosis  of  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the  toes,  ?nd  other^trophk 
phenomena,  are  also  seen.  uupmc 

chJr^cte^nfth?n°^  !^-  ^^^^d^P?"ds  "mainly  on  the  thickness  and 
^Hhlr  .  .  •?  "^^"^^y'"?  skm  ;  if  It  is  thin,  and  the  cord  evidently 
adherent  to  it,  as  sometimes  indicated  by  a  cicatricial  depresS 
or  dimple  the  sac  is  very  likely  to  give  way,  causing  eiSde^th 
from  sudden  escape  of  cerebio-spinal  fluid  or  a  fa^T  issL  in  a 
few  days  from  septic  meningitis.  If  the  spiAa  bifida  is  sS  and 
covered  with  healthy  skin  and  subcutaneous  t  ssue  thrnatien^ 
may  reach  adult  life.  Occasionally  a  meningocelet'vvfth  onW  a 
smal    aperture  of  communication  with  the  spinal  canln^av  be 

""TiSZlT'^TU^  ^^^'-^  T^"'"^  ^^^"^  gradually  occlud'd^  ""' 

Treatment.— The  majority  of  these  cases  are  best  left  alone  the 

tumour  being  perhaps  guarded  from  injury  by  the  applica^fon  of 

a  suitable  cap.     If  the  sac  is  gradually  increasingfn  Se    and 

sarr  l"5f  l:  f:V^  '^r'T  -*-f---  is  abiluternece" 
sary  it  life  is  to  be  saved.      Acupuncture  through  th,°  thinned 
integument   the  ce,  .bro-spinal  fluid  being  allowed  to  dmin  aw  v 
subsequently  into  an  antiseptic  dressing.^or  tapping  tfrougMhe 
healthier  integument  around  the  base,  repeated  several  times  and 

ame  cases.     Statistics  however,  go  to  prove  that  the  best  results 

Zd(R-Zi-^  '^PP'"^'  ^°"r^^  ^y  the  injection  of  Morton's 
fluid  (R  .  lodi,  grs.  X. ;  pot.  lod.,  grs.  xxx. ;  g  ycerini   ad  =i  )      A 

from  h^ir'^'j  °V^'  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  IfthdSwn   a^^  then 

if  th^.hfw^    l^''t  '*'^'^  '^°^^y'  ^"^  t«"d«  t°  ^ct  locally,  so  that 
if  the  child  IS  kept  quiet,  and  only  semi-recumbent,  its  effect  wH 
be  limited  to  the  sac  of  the  spina  bifida  and  its  ndghbourhoTd 

suchTdSlt'Jitrr"'  ^'^'T  -fyfo"ow  this  treatment  and 
sucn  IS  dealt  with  by  means  of  a  firm  antiseptic  compress  •  in 
many  the  injection  needs  to  be  repeated  more  than  oncT^        ' 
.rS  iT  ^T'  *''^^*'"«"t  by  operation  has  been  coming  more 

Mr  Mavo  Rnh  ""n^'r  '^^f^'  t^'^y  *«  ^^e  able  advofacTof 
Mr  Mayo  Robson  of  Leeds.  Naturally,  it  is  chiefly  applicable 
n  the  meningocele  type,  and  infants  or  those  suffering  f?om 
trophic  phenomena  do  not  stand  it  well.  An  incS  "f  made 
over  the  sac,  either  in  the  middle  line  if  it  is  certain  S    he  cord 

heTad' In'  °'  'I  ^"'.r'^^'  '^  '^  '''  '^h^  '^hild  should  be  kept  wi  h 
the  head  ow  when  the  sac  is  opened,  so  as  to  limit  as  fir  I 
possible,  the  loss  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid.     In  a  mSlrocele  tl  e 

caS"futret""H".r  cut  away,  the  wound  in  S  is^'v  ry 
caretully  sutured,  and  the  spinal  muscles  drawn  together  by  deep 
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the  back  of  the  sac   it  is  frV^H  hv       •    ^^^"  *^^  ^^'^d  runs  down 

it  cannot  be  sepaSed     om  the  s^kin"  JEi.^'T  ?"  f*^^''  ^'d^'  ^"^Tf 
the  vertebral  canal,  the  rmbranes'I?^  .7  °i' '*"P.^' '""P^^^^d  i" 

the  muscles  and  skil.  are  u^ed  bTrows  of^^^^^^^^^^^  ^"^  ^^^i^ 

tamed  by  this  means  have  been  enconr;,i;n^       ^"^        •''^^"^^sot)- 
operaHon  ™ay  be  recon,„e„rd  wrsre^^^c"  oT'sfct'er^ 

.he'''^.frfo?*p°sr„r.£%rbrinr  %T*'"!'  ■-  -«=- 

protrusion  of  the  cord  or  hs  membranes     Th."'  """"""  ^"^ 
may  be  cicatricial  in  character   „r,  1  ""  "^erlymg  skin 

arise  from  it ;  occasionallv  a  H^^^^         'f  ^f""'""  °f  hai?  may 
and  by  its  do„r4Tgro'«h?™    "s7thr'°P  r"l^''"»«<>"^ 

S^t-„s  r  ?o  i^atmerlF  '"-?-  ^^-^^^^ 
Should  aiways  be  undertaCi  ^ll^Z  Z^Zl^^^ 

Congenital  Sacral  Ttunours. 

Other  congenital  conditions  of  the  lower  end  of  th.  .  • 

descnbed  as  congenital  sacral  or  coccvseri  tumour?  T^  ^'"^  '^" 
of  these  arise  from  what  is  knnwn  t„.„k      .     ?      '   The  majority 

canal.     In  early  fS  iffe  i?^s  I  '="'"'J'?'T"'^  '"'  *''  «""'«teyl 

alimentary  cana'ls  ar'e  coMin'Lus^.r  rsUe'of  ™   "^"^^'  '!""' 
being  known  by  the  above  name      nfj?^  •,      • '""™""=="'0n 

appears  after  thjunion  of    he  pr^tod^m  w'iVh^;^"  -T''?'^  ^''■ 
evidences  of  its  existence  «r,\S.V7  •       m        *  ""^  "•*estine,  but 

form  of  a  cicatridall^mpleTdheren  Ztie  r„7i?'  ""■"  »  *« 
«»a/  *»«,  or  as  one  o^the  foSig°condil£ns  *^  "^'="'  '^"■ 

mi;  ri^i  aXtar  sstn?  5L"i"?ift"!rf'i;s  ■"  t^rT- 

proJe^rp-t2r&TrcyHr9^^^ 

the  tuft  of  hair  ma';  thus  find'i.:°w4''oS  oTtTe  Lts'"'  "^"'" ' 

Jnally\rrf„°  h^'e  '^^^^^frT^^^^-''  '^  -- 

anlr"s:re'SfeTco^g::it"aT'sa"cl*',  '„v"'""'^  -1  '«^  «^-' 

sometimes  been  applied  to  them  :  '*'"''  '™"""'  '"^^ 

(a)  A  sfitia  bifida  of  the  meningocele  tvne    w1,i,-l,  „, 

aT;Sl!ptcVsSX^;l"»'  ^P---aX;et^^rfo^Ty 


I  I 
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Jb)  A  lipoma  may  also  form  here,  and  in  some  cases  has  simu- 
lated  by  its  shape  a  caudal  appendage 

(c)  A  partially  developed  foetus  may  be  met  with    enclosed 

reiSn^'"'""""  ""'*  '''"''  ''^^"""'  ''"''  "'"^  ^"'^  observed  in  this 

enJr^in,°„"S°"T'  T.""  «<:«<i"gly  rare  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
.hTgen"r:i'p1i;Sples:'"'"="''  "'■■^''  ''  ''""-'"''  --^'"« '" 

Inflammatory  AflFections  of  the  Spine. 

Several   distinct   forms  of  inflammatory  mischief  are  met  in 
the  spme  and  must  be  described  here,  viz.,  acute  osteomyeitS 

on  accoZ  n?^;  '""^^'^t'  ^"^"^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^e  most  impS 
on  account  of  its  great  frequency  ,  syphilitic  disease    rhenm^Tfir 

"Tt'Z'  n".'  -^--.thntis  (or^^ponXlitis  deformans  ''""''" 
1.  Acute  Osteo-myehtis  is  an  uncommon  affection,  which  has 
only  comparatively  recently  been  recognised.  It  is  due  to  the 
same  causes  as  similar  disease  elsewhere,  viz.,  infection  wkh 
pyogenic  organisms  in  an  individual  of  low  germicidal  nower  It 
IS  characterized  by  severe  pain  in  a  localized  po^  ion  of^^ebaci 
and  fever  :  deformity  is  not  a  marked  feature,  since  massh^e  necros^ 
occurs  and  not  a  gradually  destructive  caries.     Abscesses  form 

tTon^tnTlf  '''"'"  ;'  ^''''  '^""^^^  °f  ^"  ^^tension  of    he  Tnflamm.^ 

tion  to  the  spinal  meninges  leading  to  a  fatal  issue.     The  pro^^^sis 

s  extremely  bad,  owing  to  this  latter  complication,  and  TeTnlv 

treatment  consists  m  early  incisions  to  evacuate  the  pus.    Seques"  a 

rnt^r.^;7L^tl^^^^^^^^^         •^^  — ^y  ^--" 

condition  due  to  tubercular  disease  of  the  vertebra,  and  origfna tin' 
almost  invariably  in  their  bodies;  as  a  result  these  struc  ures  are 
more  or  less  destroyed,  as  also  the  neighbouring  intervertebral 
discs  eading  to  the  so-called  '  angular  curvaturf '  of  the  spine 
As  will  be  pointed  out  hereafter,  the  deformity,  though  occasionallv 
angular  m  character,  is  by  no  means  always  of  thl  natu  Hnd 
hence  the  latter  title  is  misleading,  and  should  be  replaced?  f  need 
Jrnn.%  angular  deformity  '  The  term  '  Pott's  disease '  is  derived 
from  Percival  Pott,  who  first  accurately  described  it  in  1779 
iEtiology.— The  causes  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  snine  are 

aTcts  .  '  "T-T  '^°'^°^  ^"^^^^"'^^  ^ff^^t^""^  elsewhere,^^.     "t 
affects  an  individual  predisposed  to  the  development  of  tubercular 

'  n?r3  health  ^  T'  "'"'^^^  '^"'^"^y-  °^  ^'^  impairment  oft 
general  health,  as  from   some  preceding  illness,  or  exposure  to 

defective  sanitary  conditions.     The  actual  deposit  of  tubercle  is 
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probably  determined  by  some  injury  which,  tho^ielT^ili^hrw 
perhaps  not  noticed  at  the  time,  is  sufficient  to  cavfse  some  local 

xii'".iSt-^^s  of ^£iSS^ 

commonest.    The  cervical  re- 
gion is  rarely  attacked,  except 

m  children,  whilst  in  adults 

the  dorsi-lumbar  vertebra  are 

the  favourite  seat. 
Pathological  History.— The 

actual  changes  in  the  bones 

in  Pott's  disease  are  exactly 

similar    in    nature    to    those 

we  have  already  described  a-^ 

occurring  generally  in  cancel- 
lous bone  (p.  532),  and    no 
special   description    need    be 
given     here.      The     disease 
usually  starts  in  one  of  two 
places,  either  under  the  peri- 
osteum covering  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  vertebra;  (this 
most  often   in  adults),  or  at 
the  line   of   junction'  of  the 
upper    or    lower    plate  -  like 
epiphyses  with  the  body,  the 
usual   situation    in   children. 
In  the  former  case  the  sub- 
periosteal tubercular  deposit 

jacent  bone,  and  spreads  to  .showing  Destruction  of  Bodies  of 
neighbouring  vertebra;,.either  ^"e  Vertebra,  and  Abscess  Forma- 
along  the  under  surface  of  V"""  '^^^'^^'r"  the  Anterior  Common 
the  anterior  common  liea-  .^^"^''^  (Modified  from  Specimen 
ment,  or  through  the  iS-  ^°"""'  °'  ^'"'^"°^^'  ^"-^^"^ ) 

vertebral  discs,  which  are  disintegrated  by  the  process  When 
It  spreads  a  ong  the  anterior  common  lilamentTFff  281)  the 
disease  may  be  very  extensive,  body  after  body  being  Lded   and 

such  a  case  the  deformity  produced  is  not  strictly  angular  bu^ 
rather  of  a  general  kyphotic  nature.     OccasionaUy^fowever'  the 

sS  ve^Sirtr^"^'^.;"/"^"/  '"^•''  ^°  thaf'thrrdts^'f 

several  vertebrae  become  pitted  and  carious,  without  producing 
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general  destruction.  In  other  cases  the  process  is  limited  to  the 
bodies  and  intervertebral  discs  of  two  adjacent  vertebra,  the 
periosteum  being  but  little  affected.  This  variety  is,  perhaps, 
most  common  in  the  lumbar  region,  where  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  are  large  and  permit  a  limiting  zone  of  sclerosed  tissue 
to  form  ;  it  is  also  not  uncommon  in  this  situation  to  find  definite 
sequestra  (Fig.  282). 

The  terms  already  described  as  characteristic  of  the  different 
forms  of  caries  may  be  applied  to  the  varying  conditions  met  with 
m  this  disease.  Thus,  when  it  runs  its  course  without  suppura- 
tion, canes  sicca  is  said  to  be  present ;  if  pus  forms,  as  is  so 
frequently  the  case,  caries  suppurativa  ;  and  when  sequestra  occur 
cavtes  necrotica.  Cure  is  effected  by  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra 
falling  together  and  becoming  ankylosed,  so  that  a  deformed  and 


Fig.    282.— Tubercular   Disease   of   Two  Lumbar   Vertebra    showing 
Sequestrum    on    the   Anterior   Aspect,   and   Lateral  Thickening 

PREVENTING  ANGULAR  DEFORMITY.       (COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS'  MuSEUM.) 

immobile  condition  of  the  affected  portion  of  the  spine  is  often  the 
best  result  that  can  be  anticipated.  The  new  bone  thus  formed 
is  very  dense  and  sclerosed  in  nature,  and  the  synostosis  also 
involves  the  spines  and  lamina;.  Occasionally,  the  tubercular 
process  extends  backwards  through  the  body  of  the  bone  so  as  to 
implicate  the  posterior  common  ligament,  and  paralytic  symptoms 
may  then  arise  from  pressure  on  the  cord. 

Rare  cases  have  been  described  in  which  the  disease  mainly 
affected  the  sides  of  the  vertebra;,  as  a  result  of  which  lateral  de- 
formity occurred  ;  and  still  more  uncommon  are  those  in  which 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  neural  arches  is  primarily  involved. 

The  Signs  and  Symptoms  produced  by  tubercular  caries  of  the 
vertebrae  vary  considerably  in  different  situations,  but  for  practical 
purposes  may  be  sufficiently  described  under  the  following  five 
headings : 
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prominent,  being  only  eLitS  hv  .!    /     ""^^ -""^  ^«  ^P^^'^lly 
two  main  lypesf  the  iLar^^  exammation.     It  is  J{ 

less  similar  in  character  /of  ha  f     1  LofoUam  is  more  or 

bones,  although?  owing  to  the  canTT  ^^P^^^SiSTn  disease  of 

tissue  involveli/theTfs'oVen^TmL^UlTand*!;'  °"^°"^ 
be  slight.     It  can,  however,  be  el  cited  in  ^^f'  ^^"u^  ""^^ 

pressureor  percussion  over  thP^n.-n^o  u  "  '''^''^^'  ^'^^er  by 

bpressing'upon  trtr^nsv  rse^^^^^^^^^ 

of  the  vertebral  bodies  one  on  anXr      Cemen!"  of'th'^'"*'"" 

head  or  natL.  The  old  olan  5  t  /^'""P  ^'  ^^^  ^  ^'"^  «"  the 
hot  sponge  applied  over  the  barf  !^  ^"^  ^°''  ?^'"  ^y  "^^^^^  ^^  ^ 
disease.  S?iS  ?Zris  nrod^' .J',  ^""^P^^-^tively  useless  in  this 

of,  the  rootrS^  VesTs  ttv  .r^^  ^''f "''  T°"'  °^  ''•"Nation 
foramina;  consequently  it  Is  ^wavsnogL^""  It  ^"t^'-^^^tebral 
body  which  are^uppl^rwith  SnsaSn  bv"th^°''P"''*^^ 

from  the  spinal  canal  in  the  dseased  area  If  <t  TT  '''"^"^ 
IS  affected,  the  pain  is  referred  down  the Tj^rs  in  th  T^"',  ''^°" 
region  it  may  follow  the  k^t  rlnrli  ^  '  .  .^^'^  dorsi-lumbar 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen   or^,^^^^^^^^^  f  "^  '"  "°*^^^d  '"  the 

dorsal  region  pain  ts  rSd  . V?hl  ^  ^*f  ''^'°"  =  '"  ^^e  lower 
unable  to  differentiate  its  llril       ^/^^^^^^ 

occipital  branches  '  ^^^''  P'^'"'  '^  ^"y'  f°"°^«  ^he 

DosturP  •  th^  K^^  ■  ^  rigiiLback  into  a  sitting  or  squatting 
hands  n'nnn  .hyj\''^''l'^  '"  ^  ^''""^'^  "^^nner  by  resting  hf 
extended"^."'  un  hi!^''  't  ""^''T  ""^  ^'  ^-^^'  cLbing^Vh 
luS1eSoTcTntlmo^:£^^^^^^ 

graspmg  the  ankles,  and  ascertaining  Ihe  Sn'rof  mS  ement 
"f  the  spine  at  that  region  by  lifting  the  legs  from  The  tabt! 
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and  also  by  moving  them  from  side  to  side.  In  a  healthy  child 
the  legs  can  be  elevated,  and  the  spine  bent  back  in  the  dorsi- 
lumbar  region,  nearly  to  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees ;  whilst  lateral 
mobility  to  the  extent  of  thirty  or  forty  degrees  on  either  side  of 
the  median  line  is  obtainable.  When  caries  is  present,  neither 
of  these  movements  can  be  obtained  without  including  the  thorax 
and  dorsal  spine.  In  cervical  caries  the  patient  steadies  the  head, 
and  at  the  same  time  raises  the  shoulders  by  the  help  of  the 
trapezius  and  sterno-mastoid  muscles,  whilst  the  chin  is  often 
supported  by  one  hand,  and  the  patient  twists  his  whole  body  in 
order  to  look  sideways. 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  when  repair  is  taking  place, 
or  has  occurred,  rigidity  of  the  spine  is  due  to  osseous  ankylosis. 
After  a  cure  hos  been  established,  compensatory  movements  of 
other  portions  oi  the  spine  mask,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  localized 
rigidity. 

3.  Deformity,  the  result  of  Nature's  method  of  repair  by  means 
of  osseous  ankylo^i'.,  is  necessarily  produced  in  almost  all 
instances,  although  in  a  few  cases,  taken  in  hand  very  early,  it 
is  possible  that  cure  may  be  obtained  without  it.     The  amount 

and  character  of  the  deformity  depend  on 
a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  perhaps 
most  of  all  upon  the  number  of  vertebra; 
affected.  Where  only  two  bones  are  in- 
volved, a  true  angular  deformity  may 
result,  the  body  of  the  upper  vertebra 
lieing  welded  to  that  of  the  lower,  so  as 
to  produce  a  v/edge-like  mass  (Fig.  284,  A), 
the  surfaces  of  which  are  inclined  to  one 
another  at  an  angle,  compensatory  curves 
of  the  spine  elsewhere  enabling  the  patient 
to  assume  the  erect  posture  (Fig.  284,  B). 
In  the  lumbar  region,  where  the  affection 
is  often  limited  to  a  part  of  two  vertebra'. 
Fig.  283.— Well-marked  ^^le^e  is  usually  little  or  no  displacement, 
Angular  Curvature  AS  ^,       ,.  1     •       i-     -i.  j  ^     i.u  i.  c 

A    Result    of    pott's  the  disease  bemg  hmited  to  the  centres  01 

Disease.  the  bones,  so  that  the  sides  may  escape 

altogether,  and  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  spinal  column ;  when  a  distinct  projection  of  the  spine  is 
present,  the  portion  of  bone  which  appears  most  prominent  is  the 
spinous  process  of  the  lower  of  the  vertebrae.  When  a  large 
number  of  vertebrae  are  affected,  as  is  common  in  the  dorsal 
region,  the  curvature  is  never  angular,  but  the  whdie  region 
becomes  bent  forwards,  and  kyphotic  in  type,  or  eveii  almost 
rectangular.  Owing  to  the  obliquity  and  length  of  twe  spinous 
processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  the  projection,  (^vcr- when  only 
two  bones  are  involved,  is  very  considerable ;  an  *he  latter  case 
the  spinous  process  of  the  upper  vertebra,  by  becomiii^^  horizontal, 
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is  the  more  prominent.  In  the  cervical  region  there  is  rarely  much 
deformity,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  vertebra:,  and  to  the 
stunted  shape  and  deep  position  of  the  spinous  processes;  if, 
however,  several  bones  are  involved,  the  head  may  be  carried 
forwards,  together  with  the  upper  part  of  the  spine. 

Secondary  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  thorax  necessarily  ac- 
company the  more  advanced  cases  of  caries  in  the  dorsal  region, 
the  sternum  becoming  convex  anteriorly  so  as  to  compensate  for 
the  diminished  ^rtical  measurement  of  the  thorax,  and  the  ribs 
crowded  together  to  such  an  extent  as  to  almost  obliterate  the 
intercostal  spaces.     The  lower  floating  ribs  may,  however,  retain 


Bl 


Fio.  284.  -Diagrams  to  illustrate  Deformities  in  Spinal  Curvatwre 

(After  Noble  Smith.) 

In  A  the  result  of  the  bodies  falling  together  to  form  a  wedge-shaped  mass  is 
seen  in  the  anterior  displacement  of  the  upper  half  of  the  spine ;  in  B  the 
compensatory  curves  utilized  by  Nature  to  maintain  the  erect  posture  are 
indicated  ;  in  C  the  same  process  is  seen  in  an  exaggerated  stage. 

their  normal  position,  and  thus  a  horizontal  groove  may  be  pro- 
duced corresponding  to  the  line  of  the  tenth  rib.     In  such  cases 
the  patient  becomes  much  stunted  in  growth,  and  dwarfed,  con 
stituting  the  typical  '  hunchback.' 

4.  Abscess  is  the  most  serious  symptom  which  arises  in  the 
course  of  spinal  disease,  for,  owing  to  its  deep  origin,  it  often 
attains  considerable  dimensions  before  it  is  recognised  or  treated, 
whilst  it  is  usually  impossible  to  deal  with  the  causative  lesion  in 
the  bones,  and  if  once  the  cavity  is  allowed  to  become  septic,  an 
exceedingly  grave  complication  is  introduced  into  the  case,  which 
may  even  determine  a  fata!  issue.     The  pus  collects  originally  on 
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'^L^^mu^ll\f  |,he  vertebrae,  beneath  the  anterior  common 
coSerable  dist^i.  •  """^^  ^e  «t"PPed  from  the  bones  for  a 
cavftv  Ac  ^'^t^^e  owmg  to  the  tension  within  the  abscess 
^^I'a-        f-  '"^^'  ,^°wever,  it  finds  its  way  to  the  sides  of 

invoked        '*''''*'°"''   ^^^ordmg  to   the   portion  of    the   spine 

formJ^.^f''^^^¥^'°"'  ^  'imi£>:iko^mig^!'iLabs££Ss  is  first 
may   be    de^e^.7  ?'  Poster^ETp^^^^i^ftS^^        f^j 

luuuceu.     i^eit  to  Itself,  various  courses  are  onpn  in  if  ■   r    tk„ 

Lce'lriH  '""^  ^"'  '^^'^^^^^^  ^"^°  thTpE^nx!  the'aS; 
vated  i^  U^""'^^  'W'  ^"^  *h^  °«^«°"^  J«^i°n  thus  agS 
yated.  2  It  may  travel  downwards  behind  the  cesoDha^rnlrtTn 
he  posterior  mediastinum,  and  thence  extend  in  The  Se  di  ec 
tions  as  abscesses  in  the  dorsal  region.  3.  More  often  the  nn^ 
finds  Its  way  to  the  side  of  the  neck,  being  ^S  to  "0°^*--^ 
tnangle  by  the  pr.evertebral  fascia. 'behind^wt^h  it  ssi?u^^^^^^^^^ 
SJjrJVir^  P--"^^  -  t^anterio; 

he  divide'  iiVfl        %  P^r  -"^  *5?  """^'  '*  "^^y  ^P'-e-'^d  under 
if-  T:^y'*=^^,  .^"to  the  axilla,  being  d  reded  by  the  same  fa«rJ=, 
which  in  this  region  passes  downwards  behind  the  sTbckvhn    ' 
vessels.'"'  ^°™'  ^'^  P"^*^'''^^  ^^"  ^^  *he  sheath  of  the  atSj 

of  \"hrve1S&'4°?'  *^'  ^''/.""''  ''^'''  ^"  *^«  ^^"^«  ^^y  in  front 
01  rne  vertebrae,  and  may  thence  extend  as  follows  ■    i    Mn^t 

fe^rm  Tl"  r*^^^  ""''^^'^  *^^  vertebraTend  'orS 
Po7ter£rb?.n.h    ''7!F^^"'^'^°^'"S  ^'°"g  the  course  of  the 
posterior  branches  of  the  intercostal   nerves  and   arteries    an,l 

e^TeT^wlt^^Tl" ^,  '"^"•"^'  \°^  ^  '"^^^^  fromTheTpLous  pro- 
thfrfhc    ^  fu  ""PV^^^on  coughing.     2.  It  may  extend  between 

nter^sta?  ve.  '  P"'*"  ^^'""'^  u"'°"^  *^«  ^"^^"o^  branches  o^he 
ntercostal  vessds,  coming  to  the  surface  at  the  spot  where  the 

rrfbs"  e^X'  to""''"  ^"  ^^^""  °^-  Tub:rStsrse  of 
pvema  mnt  h^  ^  f  °'  "^^-'°''"'  ^"^  ^^^"  ^  lo'^alized  em- 
pyema,  may   be   induced   m   such   cases.      3.    Very  rarelv  the 

mttddSri  "^of  ''^  "-^^'  Pointing'beStSlLn" 
masiom  muscle.    4.  Not  uncommonly,  however,  it  works  its  wiv 

thTZpSriSf  ""t'"  ^h^i'^--"  t--  arcu^tum  intern^mTf 

fpsoaslsSs.  "'""^  '^^  P^°^^  ^*^^^*h,  and  giving  rise  to 

In   disease   of  the   dorsLlumbar  or   lumharregions    either  a 

SthrSarvel'er'%°^  ''"  P"'  1'°"^  *h^  P°^t«"°r  branches 

W    and   nllll      """"^  "T''^'  *°  *^  ^^t^''  b°^d«^  of  the  erector 
spmae,   and   usually  presents   superficially  in   Petit's  triancrlp_ 
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t.e.  between  the  adjacent  borders  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and 
external  ob  ique  muscles.  It  there  forms  a  tense  fluctuating 
swelling  with  an  impulse  on  coughing.  A  psoas  abscess  lies  within 
the  sheath  of  the  psoas  muscle,  the  pus  being  usually  supeTSHial 
to  the  muscular  fibres,  some  of  which  are  probably  destroyed. 
It  passes  downwards,  giving  rise  to  a  fusiform  enlargement, 
deeply  placed  in  the  back  of  the  abdomen;  at  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis.  It  usually  burrows  outwards  under_the_fascia  iliaca  to  form 
a  tense  rounded  swelling  in  the  iliacTossa  (Fig.  o).  It  thence 
travels  under  Pouparfs  ligament,  behind  and  external  to  the 
common  femoral  vessels,  being  constrlHid  irtEiS"  "spot  so  as  to 
torm  a  narrow  neck.  It  is  then  directed  behind  the  common 
femoral  vessels,  which  are  often  displaced  inwards  and  forwards, 
along  the  tendon  of  the  ilio-psoas,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lesser 
trochanter,  and,  coming  into  relation  with  the  internal  circumflex 
artery  usually  points  at  or  near  to  the  saphenouTopemng  It 
may,  however,  follow  the  diff"erent  branches  of  the  latter  artery 
amongst  the  adductor  muscles,  forming  a  large  swelling  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  thigh,  expanding  these  structures,  or  it  may  even 
travel  along  its  mam  trunk  behind  the  neck  of  the  femur  to  reach 
the  surface  behind  the  great  trochanter.  In  other  rare  cases  the 
pus  has  been  known  to  extend  down  the  leg,  and  has  even  reached 
the  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  where  it  has  been  evacuated.  Oc- 
casionally a  psoas  abscess  finds  its  way  down  into  the  pelvis 
instead  of  passing  under  Pouparfs  ligament,  and  then  points 
in  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  or  possibly  burrows  through  the  sacro- 
sciatic  foramen. 

The  constitutional  disturbance  associated  with  the  formation  of 
these  abscesses  is  usually  but  slight ;  perhaps  there  is  a  small  rise 
ot  temperature,  but  if,  as  occasionally  happ^n^  ordinary  pyogenic 
organisms  find  their  way  into  the  sac  from  within  the  body,  this 
may  become  more  marked.  As  they  come  to  the  surface,  con- 
siderable pain  may  be  experienced  from  the  tension  and  irritation 
ot  the  soft  parts,  and  fever  of  a  hectjc  typ^  is  induced. 

5.  Paraplegia  is  fortunately  not  a  common  result  in  tubercular 
caries  of  the  spine,  only  occurring  in  the  worsTcases,  or  in  those 
where  treatment  has  been  neglected.  It  is  scarcely  ever  due  to 
the  acuteness  of  the  curve,  since  the  spinal  cord  is  almost  always 
efficiently  protected  by  Nature.  It  has  been  known  to  result  from 
a  iracture  of  the  spine,  the  integrity  of  which  has  been  weakened 
by  the  inflammatory  process,  but  is  usually  caused  by  an  extension 
backwards  of  the  disease,  so  that  a  nodule  or  button  of  tubercular 
material  forms  beneath  the  posterior  common  ligament,  or  pushes 
through  it,  compressing  the  cord  against  the  lamina,  and  actually 
invading  the  dura  mater.  It  occasionally  originates  in  the  pressure 
induced  by  an  abscess,  which  extends  backwards  into  the  spinal 
canal. 

The  effect  produced  on  the  curd  varies  with  the  rapidity  and 
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acuteness  of  the  process     When  the  pressure  is  rajiidly  devehmed, 
.1  sabacute  myd.t.s  resitltr      ..   n>  re  freciuently  it  is  if  a  chrSnic 

Zd^n%ATM^^:'\    ^^''  ""'"'^  '^  *''^'"  ^°""^  ^"  '^^  constricted  or 
ndented  by  the  tube  r,   nm'  v.    ^  ,     nd  perhaps  considerably  reduced 

in  size;  its  texture  .s  l.rmer  than  normal,  and  the  colour  grayish 
1  he  onset  of  symptotns  may  be  suddenly  induced  by  haemorrhage 

rJt^f'rTl''^  ^-T'.  ^"^  ''  """"'^  "'"''^"y  f?''«d"^l-  T'he  dorsal 
l^^r*i  °"*  ^  r  ^'^^l^'  vertebra)  is  that  most  often  involved, 
smce  there  ,s  plenty  of  spare  in  the  cervfrj,!  r,^«rion,  and  in  the 
lumbar  the  cord  has  broken  up  into  th  cauda  equina.  Statistics 
seeni  to  mdicate  that  paraplegic  phenomena  occur  in  about  one 
out  ot  every  thirteen  cases. 

The  symptoms  arising  from  pressure  on  the  cord  must  be  c?is- 
tirtguishfcd  from  those  dxte  to  irritation  of,  or  pressure  on,  tlie 
nerve  roots.  The  latter  causes  nmiral^ic^pajn  along  the  course  of 
some  particular  nerve,  possibly  in  the  later  stage<^  associated  with 
anaesthesia  {anaithesta  dolorosa),  or  a  limited  motor  weakness  if 
the  anterior  roots  are  involved.  In  compression  of  the  cord 
motor  phenomena  are  more  evident  than  sensory,  since  the  sensory 
track  lies  towards  the  centre  of  the  cord,  and  so  is  more  protected 

walkinS^"^^  1  ^T  *''"■'•''  u'"";*  ^''"^^'"^  °f  the  toes  on 
walking,  and  loss  of  power  in  the  legs,  combined  usually  with 

neuralgia,  weakness  _of  the_sphincters, 'and  exaggeration  of  the 
reflexes.  Later  on  the  pararysrs'Lecomes  complete,  and,  as 
defeneration  of  the  cord  follows,  secondary  coi^tracdons  and 
rigidity  may  occur,  and  the  reflexes  may  diminish.  Absolute 
incontinence  sometimes  supervenes,  the  bladder  emptying  itself 
pertodically  and  involuntarily,  or  the  in-ine  trickling  away  con- 
tinually from  either  a  full  or  empty  viscus. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  here  of  a  grave  complication 
only  occurring  in  the  upper  cervical  region,  and  which  may  result 
in  suddenjeath.  Tubercular  disease  of  the  uppf- r  two  vertebra? 
usuallymvolyes.  even  if  it  does  not  originate  in.  the  large  articu- 
lations on  either  .-.ide  ot  the  atlas;  if  these  joints  become  dis- 
organized, displacement  may  occur  at  any  moment,  and  in  this 
way  the  occiput  slips  forwards  upon  the  atlas,  and  niav  lead  to 
gradual  or  sudden  compression  of  the  cord  and  consequent  death 
The  disease  sometimes  spreads  to  the  body  of  the  axis,  and  by 
this  means  the  odontoid  process  becomes  detached,  or  the  trans- 
verse ligament  gives  way;  in  either  case,  the  weight  of  tl.e  head 
carries  the  arch  of  the  atks  forwards,  and  death  ensues  from  com- 
pression of  the  medulla. 

Ccrars*  of  the'^Me  and  Progfriosis.— Left  to  itself,  the  disease 
always  progress^'s  more  or  less  steadily,  the  bone  lesion  becoming 
gradually  more  marked,  and  abscesses  tending  to  develop.  If 
treated  efficiently,  and  taken  in  hand  early,  repair  by  ankylosis 
may  be  conhdently  expected.  Even  when  an  abscess  forms, 
prolonged   rest   may  lead   to   its   disappearance,   the   fluid   n.-.rt 
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of  the  pus  being  absorbed,  ami  the  soHd  elements  becoming  in- 
spissated and  dry,  forming  a  putty-like  mass  lying  on  the  front 
of  the  vertebral  column;  this  may  subsequently  break  down, 
probably  owing  to  infection  with  pyogenic  cocci,  constituting 
what  IS  known  as  a  residual  abscess.  Should,  however,  the  abscess 
burst,  or  be  opened,  and  allowed  to  become  septic,  symptoms 
of  hectic  fever  and  aoyrloid^diseivse  are  almost  certain  to  develop, 
and  the  patient  sooner  or  later  is  exhausted  by  the  discharge, 
and  dies  from  asthenia.  If  dealt  with  judiciously,  and  sepsis  is 
avoided,  the  abscesses  may  be  cured,  and  if  at  the  same  time 
the  spme  u,  kept  at  rest,  the  lesion  in  the  bones  is  able  to  con- 
solidate. The  onset  of  paraplegia,  again,  must  not  be  looked 
on  as  rendering  the  case  hopeless,  since  with  prolonged  rest  the 
paralytic  phenomena  can  entirely  disappear.  Septic  cystitis  and 
bedsores  often  arise  as  complications,  and,  if  allowed  to  progress, 
cause  the  death  of  the  patient.  Occasionally,  as  a  result  of  the 
imjMication  of  the  spinal  canal,  diffuse  meningitis  follows,  leading 
to  a  rapidly  fatal  termination.  As  in  tubercular  disease  else- 
where, the  patient  also  runs  the  risk  of  acute  miliary  tuber- 
culosis, whilst  other  organs,  e.g.,  the  lungs,  br'afn,  or'tidhey,  may 
become  affected.  In  spite  of  these  possibilities,  however,  the 
prognosis  is  good  as  regards  life  in  cases  free  from  complications, 
and  where  suitable  treatment  has  been  adopted. 

The  Diagnosis  of  spinal  caries  is  never  a  matter  of  difficulty 
when  the  characteristic  deformity  exists,  but  in  the  early  stages 
when  the  displacement  is  not  evident,  or  there  is  only  the 
slightest  prominence  of  the  spinous  processes,  it  is  likely  to  be 
mistaken  for  a  simple  rachitic  or  statical  curve;  whilst  if  neuralgic 
pain  is  a  prominent  symptom,  it  may  possibly  be  looked  on  as  a 
case  of  spinal  or  intercostal  neuralgia  or  rheumatism,  or  even 
ascribed  to  renal  affections.  Tumovii  s  of  the  spine,  such  as  cancer, 
or  hydatid  cysts,  syphilitiv  disease,  and  aneur  smal  erosion,  also 
produce  symptoms  somew  hat  resembling  those  of  spinal  caries, 
and  in  adults  it  may  be  impossible  to  dei  rmine  from  the  local 
phenomena  alone  which  of  these  conditions  is  present,  although 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  general  history  and  the  onset  of  the 
symptoms  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  case.  Frequently 
the  course  of  the  di  ease  and  the  eaction  to  treatment  must  be 
mainly  relied  on  in  ming  a  diagnosis.  The  spine  should  always 
be  examined  from  uefore  and  from  behind,  and  pain  on  pres- 
sure over  the  transverse  processes  and  rigidity  of  the  back  are 
the  symptoms  on  which  most  stre.     should  be  laid. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  abscesses  connected  with  spinal  .u  it-s 
is  sometimes  not  devoid  of  difficulty,  especially  when  they 
point  in  the  groin  or  the  lumbar  region,  since  similar  collections 
of  pus  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  oth,  r  causes,  (a)  A  perine- 
phritic  abscess  is  recognised  by  the  association  or  pre-existence  of 
symptoms  of  renal  disease,  whilst  a  spinrvl  lesion  may  be  absent. 
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Of  course,  both  conditions  may  he  present  in  the  same  iiulivithial, 
ami  the  diagnosis  can  then  only  be  made  by  an  exploration  of  the 
abscess  cavity,     {h)  An  anpyema  occasionally  points  in  the  loin  or 
even  in  the  groin,  l)Ut  should  be  recognised  by  an  examination  of 
the  thorax,     (c)  A  chronic  abscess  due  to  appaidicilis  may  present 
very  similar  signs  to  those  of  a  deep-seated  abscess  in  the  ilio- 
psoas region  on  the  right  side,  which  has  not  extended   below 
Foupart's  ligament.     Careful  examination,  however,  will  demon- 
strate  the  extension   of  the  abscess  upwards  in  the  latter  case 
towards  the  spine,  whilst  the  previous  history  will  differ  consider- 
ably in  the  two  conditions.     The  character  of  the  pus  is,  more- 
over, a  distinctive  element,  in  that  it  has  an  almost  always  offen- 
sive smell  when  due  to  appendicitis,  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
the  Bac  colt  commiims.    {d)  An  ilinc  abscess  may  arise  from  a  variety 
ot  conditions  other  than  spinal  disease,  e.g.,  necrosis  or  caries  (.f 
the  ihum,  or  cellulitis  in  the  tissue?,  under  the  fascia  iliaca;      It  is 
recogmsed  by  being,  as  a  rule,  more  distinctly  limited  in  extent 
than  an  iho-psoas  abscess,  and  by  the  absence  of  symptoms  of 
spinal   disease,     {c)    Abscesses  ansiiig  in  connection   uUh  hib  disease 
occasionally  point  m  the  groin,  but  are  easily  distinguished  from 
a  psoas  abscess  by  not  extending  upwards  along  the  course  of 
the  psoas  muscle,  and  by  the  evident  signs  of  hip  disease  which 
are  always  present.     (/)   OifTused  or  ruptured  aneurism  of  the  iliac 
artery  may  give  rise  to  cc.nslderable  difficulty  in  diagnosis,  since' 
a  non-pulsatmg  tumour  in  the  course  of  the  muscle  is  sometimes 
produced.     The  preceding  history,  the  absence  of  fluctuation,  the 
oidema  and  congestion  of  the  leg,  the  interference  with  the  pulse 
and  the  rapid  increase  of  the  tumour,  should  indicate  the  naiure 
ot  the  case,     {g)  The  diagnosis  of  abscess  from  femoral  hernia  is 
given  at  p.  923. 

Treatment  —The  great  essential  in  the  treatment  of  spinal 
canes  is  absolute  immobilization,  perhaps  associated  with  the  ap- 
plication of  some  mechanical  support,  which  shall  take  the  weight 
of  the  body  from  the  seat  of  injury.  This  may  be  effected  in  any 
01  the  roUowing  ways  : 

•  K^  j^-^'  ^^'^  "^  ^option  of  the  Recumbent  Posture.— Tim  patient  is  kept 
m  bed  either  in  the  prone  or  supine  position,  until  the  pain  in  the 
back  has  diminished  to  such  an  extent  as  to  warrant  the  applica- 
tion of  a  spinal  support,  (n  any  but  the  youngest  children  the 
prone  position  on  a  suitably  constructed  couch  may  be  adopted 
with  advantage,  since  by  this  means  the  weight  of  the  body  is 
more  completely  taken  off  the  spine,  whilst  congestion  of  the 
diseased  parts  is  less  likely  to  occur,  and,  moreover,  local  applica- 
tions, such  as  blisters,  or  even  the  actual  cautery,  can  be  made. 
In  many  cases  it  may  be  adAisable  to  combine  treatment  in  this 
fashion  with  the  application  of  a  removable  poroplastic  or  leniher 
spinal  jacket.  If  thought  desirable,  extension  by  weight  and 
pulley  attached  to  the  legs,  as  described  at  p.  411,  may  also  be 
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undertaken  in  these  patients;  pain  and  irritation  due  to  the 
pressure  of  the  diseased  bones  one  on  the  other  may  be  therebv 
muinnized.  ^ 

{!>)  By  the  Application  of  Sayrcs  Plaster  Jaiket.--U  the  disease 
exists  in  the  dorsal  region,  the  trunk  is  encased  in  plaster  of  Paris 
which  should  extend   from   the  axilla;    to  just  ' 

below  the  iliac  crests.  The  patient  is  stripped 
to  below  the  waist,  and  a  closely  -  knitted 
woollen  vest  fitted  to  the  body,  and  fixed  by 
straps  passinjr  over  the  shoulders.  A  pad  or 
folded  towel  is  placed  beneath  it  over  the 
abdomen  to  allow  for  distension  after  meals, 
and  in  women  similar  smaller  pads  may  be 
placed  over  the  mamma'  to  protect  them. 
Coarse  canvas  bandages,  into  the  meshes  of 
which  plaster  of  Paris  has  been  rubbed,  are 
thoroughly  soaked  in  water,  to  which  a  little 
salt  may  be  advantageously  added,  and  then 
wound  evenly  round  the  body  until  a  layer  of 
lue  or  six  thicknesses  is  obtained.  Over  this 
a  paste  of  plaster  of  Paris,  prepared  as  de- 
scribed at  p.  371,  is  laid,  until  the  jacket  has 
attained  sufficient  thickness  and  consistency. 
This  is  allowed  to  dry  before  the  patient's  Fig.  285.  -Sayres 
position  IS  altered.  In  adults,  where  the  disease  I'laster  Jacket. 
is  chronic  and  not  acute,  the  jacket  should 
be  applied  whilst  the  spine  is  extended  by 
suspending  the  patient  by  the  head  and  axilla; 
from  a  suitably  arranged  tripod.  In  children, 
or  when  the  disease  is  acute,  it  will  suffice  if  the  parent  or  an 
assistant  partially  supports  the  patient  from  the  armpits,  or  the 
apparatus  can  even  be  applied  with  the  child  in  the  recumbent 
posture.  The  jacket  must  be  worn  until  all  pain  and  evidence 
ot  active  disease  have  disappeared,  and  after  that  the  patient 
should  be  fitted  with  a  poroplastic  support  for  a  time.  In 
disease  of  the  cervical  or  upper  dorsal  vertebra%  a  special  jury- 
masc  is  required,  in  order  to  steady  the  head  and  take  the  weight 
oil  the  spine  (Fig.  285).  It  consists  of  an  iron  rod,  fixed  to  a 
plaster  or  poroplastic  jacket,  accommodating  itself  to  the  curves 
of  the  head  and  neck ;  above,  it  extends  forwards  as  far  as  the 
vertex,  and  has  attached  to  its  upper  end  straps,  which  pass 
downwards  beneath  the  occiput  and  under  the  chin. 

(c)  By  the  Use  of  Phelps'  Box.—This  plan  of  treatment,  which 
has  been  advocated  by  Phelps  of  New  York,  consists  of  a  wooden 
box  6  inches  deep,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  divided  into  two 
portions,  one  for  each  leg,  a  suitable  aperture  being  left  at  the 
junction  of  the  divided  parts  for  the  passage  of  the  excreta. 
Careful  padding  is  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  interior,  and  the 
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child  IS  strapped  and  bandaged  into  this  apparatus,  and  kept 
ineis  tor  a  period  varying  from  six  to  twelve  months.  The 
Avhole  trunk  is  thus  absolutely  immobilized,  and  one  great  advan- 
tage is  that  the  patient  Cc.n  be  easily  carried  about  in  his  box, 
and  taken  mto  the  open  air.  Extension  can  also  be  made,  if 
necessary,  by  elastic  accumulators  attached  to  the  head  and  neck, 

(d)  In  very  young  children  perhaps  the  simplest  apparatus  is 
a  double  Thomas  s  sphnt,  with  a  suitable  crutch  above  to  fix  and 
support  the  head. 

During  the  whole  course  of  treatment,  the  general  condition  of 
the  individual  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  suitable  food 
an  tonics  administered.  Wherever  possible,  the  child  should  be 
taken  regularly  into  the  open  air,  and  in  the  later  stages  a  change 
to  the  seaside  is  often  most  beneficial.  When  all  symptoms  of 
pain  and  irritation  have  disappeared,  the  patient  may  be  allowed 
gradually  to  get  about  again  with  a  mechanical  support,  and, 
nideed,  this  should  not  be  dispensed  with  for  six  or  eight  months 
atter  apparently  complete  recovery. 

Coimtev-irruation  is  but  seldom  required.  It  may  be  useful, 
however,  where  se\ere  pain  exists  in  the  early  stages,  especially 
in  adults.  The  best  means  to  employ  is  the  actual  cautery, 
either  applying  a  button  cautery  at  several  spots  on  each  side  of 
the  spine,  or  searing  the  skin  longitudinally. 

The  Treatment  of  the  Chronic  Abscesses  so  often  met  with  in 
spinal  disease  is  always  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  since,  when 
once  opened  they  usually  take  a  considerable  time  to  heal,  and  if 
anowed  to  become  septic,  the  prognosis  of  the  case  is  seriously 
a  tecied.  A  general  description  of  the  methods  employed  has 
already  been  given  at  p.  48.  Formerly,  owing  to  the  fear  of 
sepsis,  surgeons  used  to  teach  that  the  longer  a  chronic  abscess 
remained  unopened,  the  better  for  the  patient ;  but  at  the  present 
day  the  majority  of  cases  are  treated  as  soon  as  pus  is  diagnosed 
with  certainty.  '^ 

A  Retyo-phayyngeal  Abscess  should  always  be  dealt  with  from  the 
neck,  as  described  at  p.  731. 

A  Dom/,  Lumbar,  or  Psoas  Abscess  should  be  tapped  with  a 
large  aseptic  trocar  and  cannula ;  after  the  evacuation  of  the 
pus,  the  cavity  is  thoroughly  washed  out  with  a  mild  antiseptic 
lotion,  or  with  sterilized  water  at  a  temperature  of  105^  to  no  F. 
in  the  case  of  a  psoas  abscess,  the  irrigation  may  be  combined 
with  gentle  massage  of  the  abscess  cavity,  in  order  to  detach  as 
tar  as  possible  the  pyogenic  membrane,  and  to  assist  in  the  re- 
moval of  curdy  debris.  When  the  lotion  returns  uncoloured, 
or  but  shghtiy  tinged  with  blood,  an  ounce  or  two  of  a  10  pen 
cent,  emulsion  of  iodoform  in  glycerine  is  injected,  and  diffused. 
It  possible,  through  the  abscess  cavity  by  manipulation.  The 
cannula    is    then    withdrawn,    and    the   external    wound    closed. 
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Occasionally  a  cure  can  be  obtained  in  thiTway  by  one  t^i^ 
but   only   when    no    active    disease    is   present     and   w£n^  H? ' 
f:^cnn''^^"^7.f  health  is  good;   n.ore  ?ommoni;"thetuid  w^ 
e-collect,  and  the  same  process  may  need  to  be  Repeated   w^o 
nfZT"'  ,  ^°"^f  "^««  the  fluid  finds  its  way  along  theTrack 
of  the  cannula  and  a  smus  results;  such  must  be  dressed  anti 
septically  until  cicatrization    has  occurred.      The   best  nosSon 
in  which  to  tap  a  psoas  abscess  is  at  a  spot  just  inteS  °o 
the   anterior   superior   spine  ;    a  small   incision   is   made  "n  the 
skm,  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  insertion  of  the  troTar  through 
the  abdominal  muscles  into  the  cavity  of  the  abscess,  '  at  the 
surgeon  must  make  certain  that  the  intestines  have  been  pre 
viously  displaced  to  one  side ;  as  a  rule,  no  fear  need  be  enter- 
tained on  this  score,  as  the  parietal  peritcmeum  is  always  pushed 
inwards.     If  there  is  any  doubt  as  t,.  this,  the  abdomina^l  muscles 

and  thus  the  abscess  exposed.     There  is  a  greater  likelihood  of  ^a 
sinus  forming,  however,  if  this  is  done. 

Some  prefer  to  open  the  abscess  from  the  front,  and  scrape 

Unsmea;:'strtT''  a  Barker's  flushing  gouge.  Certainly  b'y 
this  means  the  tubercular  pyogenic  membrane  and  debris  can  be 
!r/4  &'  n^  remoxed,  but  the  sharp  edge  of  the  instrv^lnen 
s  capable  of  doing  a  considerable  amount  of  harm  in  this  situa- 
non,  and  there  is  also  a  greater  likelihood  of  a  sinus  remain  ng 
Personally  we  are  not  in  favour  of  its  use  for  this  purpose  and 
maintain  that  the  method  which  we  have  advocated  abo-fis 
listing.  ''"''  "  "  ^'''  P'-"l^-Wlity  of  an   open   wound   per' 

Occasionally  it  may  seem  ad\'isable  to  freely  open  the  sac  of  a 
psoas  abscess,  and  where  the  disease  originates  in  the  lumbar 
xertebrae  it  has  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Treves  to  cut  dmv^ 
along  the  outer  border  of  the  erector  spina^  and  deal  with  it 
\7f2  ;f;  -'^  ^^.^-ertical  incision  is  made  in  this  situation,  and 
after  dividing  the  lumbar  fascia,  the  abscess  sac  is  easily 
S   Ht'";\"P"fi    The  great  advantage  of  this  method  is 

moved.'       ^^  '''"  ^^^^^  '""^'P"'^'  ^"^   ^''^"   sequestra   re- 

When  symptoins  of  paraplegia  arise  in  the  course  of  Pott's 
disease  It  is  usually  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  maintain  the 
mmobilizat.on  of  the  spine,  since,  as  already  stated,  the  natural 
tendency  of  hese  cases  is^  towards  recovery.  At  the  same  time, 
extra  precautions  should  be  adopted  in  order  to  prevent  bedsores 
over  the  points  of  pressure.  Should  any  difficulty  in  micturition 
arise  regular  catheterism  must  be  adopted,  and  the  greatest  care 
directed  to  the  sterilization  of  the  catheters,  septic  cystitis  beinir 
always  due  to  external  contamination.  In  such  cases  it  would 
ne  wise  to  thoroughly  purify  the  penis,  and  to  keep  it  covered 
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with  an  aseptic  dressing  in  the  intervals  between  catheterism 
Laminectomy  (p.  515)  is  called  for  in  order  to  relieve  pressure 
upon  the  cord  m  the  following  cases :   (a)  When  septic  cystitis 
or  the  existence  of  deep  bedsores  is  threatening  life,     (b)  When 
)\  \^ru  Pro\o"?ed  rest,  the   symptoms  persist   or  increase! 

(c)  When  paraplegic  symptoms  develop  late  in  the  case,  and  are 
possibly  due  to  a  development  of  fibro-cicatricial  tissue  outside 
the  membranes  (peri-pachymeningitis).  {d)  Finally,  whenever 
the  tubercular  process  mainly  affects  the  neural  arches,  there  is 
no  reason  for  not  treating  it  according  to  the  rules  usually  in  vo{?ue 
tor  dealing  with  it  in  other  situations,  viz.,  by  operation: 

III.  Syphilitic  Disease  may  involve  the  spine  in  the  shape  of 
gummata, commencing  beneath  the  periosteum  covering  the  bodies- 
It  IS  ot  unfrequ-nt  occurrence,  and  gives  rise  to  symptoms  exactly 
similar  to  those  of  tubercular  caries,  from  which,  indeed,  the  con 
dition  cannot  be  diagnosed,  except  by  the  history  and  its  reaction 
to  treatment.  It  usually  occurs  in  adults.  Suppuration  and 
abscess  formation  are  not  commonly  observed.  The  co-existence 
ot  a_  syphilitic  history  and  of  specific  lesions  elsewhere  may  heln 
one  in  coramg  to  a  conclusion.  ^ 

TreatmfBl;    consists    in    the    administration    of   suitable    anti- 
sypmiitic  drugs,  and  in  the  use  of  a  spinal  support. 

ly.  Eheumatic  Spondylitis  is  a  condition  occasionally  met  with 
arising  trom  the  same  causes,  and  associated  with  much  the  same 
phenomenu  as  rheumatism  elsewhere.  It  may  involve  either  the 
.igamcutuus  or  muscular  tissues,  or  may  attack  the  intervertebral 
jomts.  Any  part  of  the  spine  is  involved,  but  perhaps  the  most 
marked  features  are  presented  in  the  cervical  region.  Consider- 
able impairment  of  movement  in  the  head  is  then  produced,  and 
the  neck  may  be  laterally  deflected,  somewhat  simulating  torti- 
collis. If  untreated,  adhesions  form  between  the  bones,  and  the 
loss  of  movement  may  be  perm.ment.  The  treatment  is  of  an 
ordinary  antirheumatic  nature. 

V.  Osteo- arthritis   sometimes   attacks   the   \'ertebral   column 
leading   to   destruction  of  the   intervertebral   discs,   and  of  the 
articular  cartilages,  together  with  erosion  of  the  bones  and  the 
tormation  of  osteophytic  masses  around.     A  large  portion,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  spine  is  usually  involved  by  this  disease,  and 
a   prominent   feature  is   the   almost   invariable   supervention   of 
ankylosis    either   from  ossification   of  the  anterior  or  posterirr 
common    igaments,  or  from  interlocking  or  fusion  of  osteophytes 
A  marked  kyphosis  results,  and  great  pain  is  present.     Finally 
the  process  spreads  to  the  articulations  between  the  ribs  and  the 
vertebrae,  and  xyhen  these  become  fixed  the  respiration  is  con- 
siderably  impaired,  and   hence   death   is   likely   to   ensue  from 
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pulmonary  mischief.     Treatment  is  as  for  similar  disease  else- 

Tumours  of  the  Spine  are  usually  malignant  in  charart^r  anH  ^    . 
monly  secondary  to  cancer  or  sarcoma  elsSere      SiS  f,',^.^        ''  "v!""- 
osteoma  and  hydatid  cysts,  do  occur,  as  ITso  primSy  trcoma      Th"'^v^'. 
symptoms  are  severe  and  localized  pain,  which  is  constant  .n^n'     T      ^^^u^^ 
rest  in  the  recumbent  posture,  together  wilh  earlv  exc^.rvrH.n      "f  ^'^^^'^^  ^X 
These  three  phenomena  manifesting  themselves  in  an  ad^h   Jl   ^u  ^P,'"^'^ 
suggest  the  presence  of  a  morbid  growth      Treatment  nil        -f     ""u    ^'"^^^^ 
feasible,  alth^ough  an  exploratory^ojrration  [s  c^L  juS^^^^^^^ 
IS  not  profoundly  cachectic  from^hegeneralizatCof^he  disease  ^ 

of  cord  pressure,  such  as  loss  of  power  and  sensiS  ™  LcrfeH  h/^h'^.S^? 
sp.nal  irntit™,  .g.  neuralgic  pain,  increased  on  movement  atdofSnL?,,^ 

rjra:rhVs%°rSs*,,i,^o™roS'pL^;;;;£™^^^^^^ 

must  not  be  overlooked,  and  hence  ^  preliminary  thorouL^h  rm,r«p7f  wJ\^  t 
potassium  should  always  be  institu:e^d  before  ^era^S  The  ^'"HsKrl'o 
[In  to">l^'"  hT  ^''''"","y  ^."<=o">aging,  although  mLy  o? the  cases  a  e  left 
till  too  late,  and  the  mortality  is  certiin  to  be  high.  J    ...r^ 

The  only  inflammatory  disease  of  the  cord  which  need  be  alluded  to  here  is 
Zn  H^'f"'  "f  which  have  already  been  mentioned  consfantlv  in  the 
chapter  dealing  with  the  deformities  of  the  body  (Chapter  XX  )vir  Infantile 
Paralysir  This  condition  is  due  to  an  inflammation  oi  the  Ji  erbr'cornua  if 
the  grey  substance  of  the  cord  (anterior  poliomyelitis),  as  a  rLuU  of  which  the 
multipolar  ganglion  cells  situated  therein  are  destroyed.  T^e  symptoms  ™ 
hsetf  a?o^'  ""^^"i'  °^'^"/»"--'"ced  by  a  short  feb^^ile  attack  i^r^^ssh-s 
o  ^Lh  h  '  'T-  '^'''''^^^  ^"-^'"'  ''^  '^■'^^™^'  proportions  being  possibTv 
followed  bv  a  certain  amount  ot  recovery    The  portions  that  remain  pSVea 

^;n  1  '^  'aT  ""'""Tj  "^^'"^  to  the  destruction  of  their  troS.TgTnSc 
centres,  and  become  cold  and  bluish  in  colour:  finally,  deformities  due  to  the 
unbalanced  action  of  opposing  groups  of  healthy  muscles  may  appeir  or 
impaired  development  or  growth  of  the  limbs  follows.     The  disTrtbudon  of  th°s 

aff"  ed"  lirilriT'  '"^h  ^P^^'^L"^  ^^"^^^">''  '""^  '««^  are  most  common' y 
foms  of  alin^sT.  r  i.Tv,''  "*?'  '^^  "P'?"'"'  ^  "^  mainly  involved  ;  various 
thP  knpf  or  u  *■  A^^l!"  ^^i'^^'^^'  a^  also  weak  and  flail-like  conditions  of 
kneean  Th  ''m'^.  ^^'^"  '^e  thigh  is  included,  the  extensor  muscle  of  the 
Sten  naralv^e^r?  ."n  °''r''1^''"l"y  P'""^?^  °"'  ^"  '^^  ^™  ^^e  deltoid  is  most 
e  Hnr^nl  r  '  "  f^^^\  '^"  '^^  '"""'^'^^  °"  'he  extensor  £ide  of  the  forearm, 
fh^  Th"  ^^  supinator  longus  The  face  and  neck  are  rarely  iuvolved,  bu 
the  abdominal  and  back  muscles  may  be  attacked.  The  Treatment  in  the 
the  nutrlfron"  fT'f^  '"'T'^'  yn^ro.in^  the  general  health,  and  mainta".  ^g 
Ln  T.  Xl  *"  ^T''""^  muscles  as  far  as  possible  by  electricity  and  fric^ 
ie^nltpH  ^^^^''^'  ''^"  jleformed  or  weak  and  flail-li^e  limbs  have 

[h  "S  /AAf  T^"'  T'''l]!^-  ^^"Pt.^  *"  °'''^*^'"  '°  '"^P™^^  'he  functions  of 
re.n.falp  1  ii^  '^^"hanical  support  is  often  needed,  and  this  must  be  carefully 
regulated,  in  order  to  assist,  and  not  to  hamper.  themnven.eiVs  of  the  individual 
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by  any  unnecessary  weight.  In  paralytic  talipes,  irons  fixed  to  the  boots,  and 
rising  above  the  knee,  or  even  sometimes  running  up  to  the  pelvis  are  fre- 
quently required,  (b)  Tenotomy,  or  division  of  muscles  or  fascia,  may  also  be 
called  for  in  certain  deformities,  (c)  Arthrodesis,  or  the  fixation  of  joints,  is  a 
useful  proceeding  under  circumstances  where  the  unnatural  mobiHty  is  difficult 
to  control,  or  would  necessitate  considerable  increase  in  the  weight  of  the 
apparatus  required,  or  where,  from  the  poverty  of  the  patient,  the  apparatus 
cannot  be  obtained.  It  is  especially  serviceable  in  cases  where  two  join^  in  a 
limb  are  flail-hke,  one  of  which  may  then  be  anky?osed  with  advantage  The 
operation  consists  ,n  a  modified  excision,  the  cartilage  alone  being  sawn  or 
scraped  from  the  ends  of  the  bones,  (d)  Where  the  whole  limb  is  hopelessly 
paralyzed,  and  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  amputation  is  often  the  bes't 
practice. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
ABDOMINAL  SURGERY. 

I^jurios  of  the  Abdominal  WaUs. 

Abdominal  injuries  may  be  divided  into  three  main  classes- 
contusions,  non-penetrating  and  penetrating  wounds. 

Contusions  of  the  abdominal  walls  vary  in  their*  results  with 
the  cause  and  character  of  the  injury.  If  due  to  a  slight  blow, 
the  effects  are  probably  not  serious,  the  patient  merely  suffering 
trom  pam  and  bruismg,  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  body  :  but  if 
the  blow,  although  slight,  falls  upon  a  distended  viscus,  such  a- 
the  stomach  or  bladder,  the  org^^n  may  be  torn,  and  the  contends 
extravasated  mto  the  abdominal  cavity,  with  fatal  results  from 
peritonitis ;  an  account  of  these  visceral  injuries  is  given  seriatm 
under  the  appropriate  headings  in  this  chapter.  Any  sudden 
sharp  concussion,  especially  if  directed  to  the  epigastrium,  is 
hable  to  be  followed  by  severe  snock  from  irritation  of  the  sub- 
jacent solar  pltxus  of  sympathetic  nerves,  and  life  itself  may  be 
destroyed  in  this  way  by  syncope  without  the  appearance  of  any 
evidaiic  lesion.  ' 

In  other  cases  the  injury  may  be  limited  to  the  abdominal 
walls,  leading  to  rupture  of  one  or  more  of  the  constituent 
muse  es,  especially  the  rectus.  A  haematoma  of  considerable  size 
usually  follows,  and  such  is  especially  liable  to  suppuration  and 
the  formation  of  an  abscess,  which  may  point  directly  at  the  injured 
spot,  or  burrow  widely  between  the  muscular  planes.  The  smell 
of  the  pus  IS  always  suggestive  of  the  presence  of  the  Bar.  colL 
and  this  organism  probably  finds  its  way  into  the  extravasated 
blood  from  some  slightly  d.Miaged  coil  of  intestine  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. As  a  further  complication,  laceration  of  the  oarietal 
peritoneum  may  be  mendoned,  causing  great  shock  and  intra- 
peritoneal extravasation  of  blood  ;  if  such  is  abundant,  as  from  a 
large  vessel,  p«3ritoniti8  is  almost  certain  to  follow. 

The  Treatrawt  of  an  abdominal  contusion  is  always  a  matter 
of  some  anxiety  to  the  sur.i{eon.  as  it  is  difficult  at  first  to  make 
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certain  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  injury,  and  as  to  whether  or  not 
visceral   complications  are  present.     In  the  more  simple  cases, 
all  that  is  needed  is  to  put  the  patient  to  bed,  combating  shock 
in  the  usual  way  by  the  application  of  warmth,  but  stimulants 
should  be  avoided,  if  possible,  for  fear  of  restarting  haemorrhage. 
In  the  more  severe  cases,  a  thorough  examination  of  the  abdomen 
shoi^ld  be  made,  and  the  conditions  there  found,  and  the  symp- 
toms present,  must  be  most  carefully  and  anxiously  weighed.     A 
decision  has  to  be  arrived  at  as  to  whether  expectant  treatment 
is  to  be  depended  on,  or  whether  an  exploratory  laparotomy  is  to 
be  undertaken.     No  absolute  rules  can  be  laid  down  as  to  when 
operation  is  called  for^  but  the  surgeon  should  remember  that  an 
unnecessary  exploration  in  a  doubtful  case  will  probably  do  far 
less  harm  than  decaying  operation  until  the  diagnosis  is  made 
certain  by  an  outbreak  of  diffuse  inflammation,  providing  always 
that  the  patient  is  not  so  profoundly  collapsed  as  to  contra-indicate 
all  interference.     The  examination  of  the  abdomen  and  of  the 
patient  may  bring  to  light  facts  which  niake  operation  essential, 
such  as  severe  intraperitoneal  haemorrhage,  general  tympanites 
or  free  air  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  as  indicated  by  loss  of  the  area 
of  hepatic  dulnoss,  blood-stained  vomiting,  or  the  phenomena  due 
to  a  lacerated  bladder.     Under  such  circumstances,  no  delay  is 
justifiable,  and,  even  if  severe  shock  is  present,  operation  should 
he  commenced,   unless   death   is   evidently  imminent.     A  large 
intravenous  injection  of  hot  saline  solution  will  usually  rally  the 
patient  sufficiently  to  warrant  the  surgeon  in  proceeding,  whilst 
freely  washing  out  the  peritoneal  cavity  with  the  same  hot  solution 
has  often  a  similar  effect.     If,  however,  well-marked  shock  is 
present,  with  perhaps  localized  pain,  but  with  no  absolute  evidence 
of  visceral  lesions,  expectant  treatment  should  be  adopted.     The 
patient  is  kept  warm  in  bed  ;  perhaps  a  little  opium  i&  administered 
to  allay  pain  and  restlessness  and  to  check  peristalsis,  but  as  little 
as  possible  should  be  given,  since  symptoms  are  so  completely 
masked  thereby.     If  there  is  any  vomiting,  rectal  alimentation 
should  be  employed  after  the  lower  bowel  has  been  washed  out. 
If,  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  patient  is  still  in  a  condi- 
tion of  collapse,  and  especially  if  manifestations  of  intraperitoneal 
haemorrhage  or  of  commencing  peritonitis  have  made  themselves 
evident,  operation  can  still  be  undertaken  with  some  prospect  of 
success. 

Non-Penetrating  Wounds  of  the  Abdominal  Wall  do  not  demand 
'separate  attention,  since  there  is  no  special  significance  about 
them,  and  if  uncomplicate  ^  by  contusions  are  treated  on  general 
principles.  If  the  epigasttiv.  artery  is  divided,  extensive  extrava- 
sation is  likely  to  ensue,  and  the  wound  must  then  be  enlarged, 
and  the  bleeding-points  secured.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  is  divided  anteriorly  by  the  lineai 
transversae  into  separate  compartments ;    but   as   these   do   not 
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extend  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  muscle,  collections  of 
blood  or  pus  may  be  limited  anteriorly,  whilst  behind  they  may 
become  diffuse.     I    the  abdominal  muscles  are  widely  divided 
steps  should  be  taken,  after  thorough  purification,  to^draw  the 
severed  muscular  or  aponeurotic  fibres  together  by  deep  stitches 
so  as  to  diminish  the  tendency  to  a  ventral  hernia  ^"^cnes, 

Penetrating  Wounds  of  the  Abdominal  Wall  may  occur  with  or 
without  injury  or  protrusion  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  In  all 
cases  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  haemorrhage,  greater  or  less 
accordjng  to  the  s'ze  of  the  vessels  divided,  and  of  shock,  which 
latter  is  very  marked  when  the  viscera  are  injured,  whilst  mere 
protrusion  without  injury  may  cause  but  little  effect  Thus 
cases  are  on  record  in  which  a  patient  has  walked  to  the  surgeon 
tor  treatment,  carrying  son.e  coils  of  intestine  in  his  hands  As 
a  rule  however  the  protruded  viscera,  usually  small  intestine  or 
omentum,  are  large  m  amount  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
opening  causing  them  to  be  more  or  less  congested,  or  even 
strangled.  Necessarily,  in  all  cases  the  great  danger  is  that  of 
diffuse  septic  peritonitis  (q.v.),  caused  either  by  rupture  of  the 
intestine  or  by  infection  from  without. 

The  Treatment  of  these  abdominal  wounds  has  been  entirely 
altered  in  recent  years,  as  a  result  of  increased  confidence  in 
antiseptic  methods.  The  external  wound  is  carefully  cleansed, 
whilst  protruding  viscera  are  similarly  purified.  If  omentum  pro- 
jects, It  IS  w^ise  to  ligature  and  remove  it,  whether  it  is  injured  or 
not.  Intestine  should  be  carefully  washed  with  weak  antiseptic 
otions,  such  as  bone  acid  lotion,  carboHc  (i  in  60),  or  sublimate 
(I  in  2,000)  and  then  replaced  ;  if  slightly  bruised,  it  may  be 
returned,  although  ,t  is  wise  to  keep  it  by  a  catgut  suture  near 
the  external  wound,  which  should  not  be  entirely  closed,  so  that 
It  taecal  extravasation  occurs  a  ready  exit  is  provided.  Small 
incisions  or  punctures  must  be  sutured,  but  when  intestine  is 
hopelessly  damaged,  enterectomy  should  be  undertaken  if  the 
patient  s  genera)  condition  is  sufficiently  good ;  but  if  unfit  to 
undergo  such  an  operation,  the  gut  must  be  fixed  in  the  wound 
as  in  colotomy,  and  the  defect  dealt  with  at  a  subsequent  period 

In  cases  where  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  peritoneum  has 
been  implicated,  the  surgeon  should  always  enlarge  the  wound  so 
as  to  make  sure,  and  if  the  serous  membrane  has  been  in\'otved, 
he  should  carry  his  investigations  still  further,  and  ascertain,  if 
possible,  whether  any  damage  has  been  done  to  the  viscera. 

The  external  wound  must  (with  thte  exception  mentioned  above) 
be  carefully  closed  with  sutures,  so  as  to  minimize  the  risk  of  a 
subsequent  ventral  hernia.  The  peritoneum  is  first  dealt  with, 
and  then  the  chvided  muscles  are  united  by  buried  stitches  of 
catgut  or  well -boiled  silk,  and  finally  the  skin  is  brought  together 
with  a  continuous  suture.  A  drain-tube  may  need  to  be  inserted 
ior  a  time. 
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There  are  but  few  other  conditions  of  the  abdominal  wall  which 
require  notice.  The  rectus  muscle  may  be  torn  as  a  result  of 
injury  or  tetanic  convulsions,  and  a  hernia  is  very  likely  to  follow 
such  a  condition.  One  of  the  segments  may  become  spasmodically 
contracted,  constituting  what  is  known  as  a  '  phantom  tumour,' 
usually  occurring  in  hysterical  females,  and  disappearing  under 
an  anaesthetic. 

Affections  of  the  Umbilicus. 

The  various  forms  of  umbilical  herniae  are  described  at  p.  924. 

Inflammation  and  Ulceration,  perhaps  running  on  to  eczema, 
may  arise  from  want  of  cleanliness  after  separation  of  the  cord. 
Tetanus  neonatorum  probably  owes  its  infection  to  this  source, 
as  also  the  erysipelas  of  infants,  both  of  which  diseases  are  ex- 
ceedingly fatal,  whilst  the  latter  is  often  accompanied  by  sloughing 
of  the  neighbouring  abdominal  parietes.  The  eczematous  con- 
dition merely  requires  cleanliness,  and  the  application  either  of  an 
antiseptic  dusting-powder  or  of  some  simple  ointment. 

Occasionally  a  Pol]rpoid  Excrescence  is  met  with  growing  from 
the  umbilicus,  and  is  probably  derived  from  the  remains  of  the 
umbilical  vesicle.  On  microscopic  examination,  it  is  found  to 
consist  of  a  number  of  tubular  glands  held  together  by  connecti\  e 
tissue.  All  that  is  recjuired  is  to  ligature  the  base  and  cut  it 
away. 

Warts  and  Nsevi  are  also  found  here,  but  need  no  special  notice, 
as  also  syphilitic  and  epitheliomatous  disease. 

Umbilical  Fistulse  not  unfrequently  occur,  and  may  be  congenital 
or  acquired.     Three  varieties  are  described  : 

(a)  Facal  FisUilw  of  congenital  origin  arise  from  non -closure  of 
the  vitello-intestinal  duct,  and  either  open  into  the  intestine 
directly,  or  by  means  of  a  passage  of  greater  or  less  length, 
which  corresponds  to  Meckel's  diverticulum,  and  is  connected 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum.  Acquired  cases  are  usually  due 
to  perforation  of  the  bowel  following  strangulation  of  an  umbilical 
hernia,  or  to  tubercular  peritonitis. 

(h)  Urinavy  Fistula-  may  be  met  with  as  congenital  deformities, 
due  to  non-closure  of  the  urachus ;  occasionally  there  is  no  com- 
munication with  the  bladder,  merely  a  sinus  existing  leading 
towards  the  bladder.  They  may  be  dealt  with  by  ligature  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  its  destruction  by  the  galvano-cautery,  or  by 
freshening  the  edges,  and  subsequent  suture. 

(c)  'A  Biliary  Fistula  may  sometimes  form  at  the  umbilicus, 
probably  resulting  from  the  bursting  of  abscesses  in  connection 
with  the  gall-bladder. 

In  Ectopia  Vesica  (p.  1003)  the  umbilicus  is  absent,  the  ex- 
.troverted  portion  of  the  bladder  extending  up  to  what  should 
normally  be  its  situation. 
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Affections  of  the  Peritoneum. 

Inflannmation  of  the  peritoneum,  or  Peritonitis,  nvay  arise  from 
a  variety  of  conditions,  and  may  present  many  diverse  manifesta- 
tions. It  is  a  disease  which  may  be  limited  to  some  particular 
locality,  or  may  involve  the  whole  serous  membrane.  In  dis- 
cussing the  subject,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  large  mass  of 
information  gathered  together  by  Mr.  Frederick  Treves  in  the 
Lettsomian  Lectures  for  1894,  which  represent  some  of  the  latest 
ideas  on  the  subject. 

From  an  etiological  point  of  view,  it  may  be  stated  that  peri- 
tonitis is  almost  invariably  due  to  the  action  of  micro-organisms, 
the  symptoms  being  largely  those  of  toxic  poisoning,  death, 
when  it  occurs,  resulting  from  toxaemia  rather  than  from  the 
inflammation. 

The  following  forms  may  be  distinguished  : 

1.  Peritonitis  due  to  infection  from  the  intestine,  the  organism 
usually  present  being  the  Bacillus  coli  communis.  Entrance  to  the 
peritoneal  cavity  may  be  gained  either  through  some  actual  breach 
of  surface,  such  as  a  penetrating  wound  or  perforating  ulcer,  or 
through  an  intestinal  wall,  the  resisting  powers  of  which  have 
been  diminished  by  inflammation  or  injury.  The  peritonitis 
associated  with  appendicitis,  or  secondary  to  strangulated  hernia, 
is  of  this  type. 

2.  Peritonitis  due  to  infection  from  without,  the  ordinary 
pyogenic  organisms  being  present,  especially  the  Streptococcus 
pyogenes.  Such  occurs  in  penetrating  or  operation  wounds  where 
the  bowel  is  uninjured,  as  also  in  puerperal  peritonitis. 

3.  Peritonitis  may  be  due  to  the  gonococcus,  which  has  travelled 
up  the  Fallopian  tube  from  the  vagina. 

4.  Tubercular  peritonitis  also  occurs,  and  is  usually  chronic  in 

type. 

5  There  is  a  group  of  cases  in  which  peritonitis  is  of  doubtful 
origin,  possibly  arising  from  chemical  or  local  irritants,  rheumatism, 
etc. ;  but  it  is  still  a  moot  point  whether  such  can  be  caused  apart 
from  the  activity  of  micro-organisms. 

Olinical  History.— From  a  purely  clinical  standpoint,  the  origin 
of  peritonitis  is  of  comparatively  little  importance,  since  the 
symptoms  produced  are  very  similar  in  the  different  groups 
indicated  above.  It  may  be  practically  discussed  under  two  main 
headings — the  acute  and  the  chronic.  The  acute  is  again  divided 
into  the  diffuse  and  localized,  and  the  chronic  into  the  simple  and 
the  tubercular. 

Acute  Diffuse  Peritonitis. — The  onset  varies  somewhat  with 
the  cause  of  the  affection  ;  but  when  due  to  traumatic  infection 
from  without,  the  symptoms  usually  commence  with  abdominal 
pain  and  distension,  together  with  flatulence  and  vomiting.  The 
pain  may  at  first  be  localized  to  some  particular  region,  or  referred 
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to  the  umbilicus;  it  soon,  however,  becomes  diffuse,  and  is 
associated  with  exquisite  tenderness  and  great  distension  In 
a  typical  case  the  phenomena  are  very  ^haracteS  The 
patient  he.  on  his  back  with  the  knees  drawn  up,  partly    o  relax 

he  abdounrial  muscles,  partly  to  prevent  the  bedclothes^ouchiS 
f  I    l^^fi    J      ^^^T^"  '^  distended,  hard,  and  extremely  tender 
t  IS  at  hrst  generally  tympanitic,  but  later  on,  if  effusion  should 

ecome  marked,  dulness  may  be  noted  in  the  flunks,  although  ths 

at  rirst    tZ;Xl^'r;     ^'^  P"'^^,  '^^  ^"'^l^'  hard,  and  wfry 
at  hrst,  though  later  it  becomes  weak,  rapid,  and  compressible 
rhe  respirations  are  quick,  shallow,  and  thoracic  in  character' 
Inl  l^"'P^'.^'f^l  '^'^l^   ^it    first,  tends   to   become  sur'normai 
from  toxaemia  before  the  .nd  is  reached.     Vomiting  is  usuallv  a 
prominent  symptom,  associated  perhaps  with  hiccfugh^n  the 
early  stages  the  contents  of  the  stomach  alone  are  expelled   but 
later  on  they  ,i,a>    be  mixed  with  bile,  or  even  fa^caf  n  aerial 
than  tttlvT'l  "'''"*  'f  troublesome,  it  is  much  less  distress  ng 
t  f  nl^-n   ■    \     '  J^'r'  ^'""^  nitestinal  obstruction,  and.  owing  to 
the  pain   induced  by  any  sudden  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  the  patient  ejects  the  vomit  with  but  little  force  Ton 
stipation  and  arrest  of  flatus  are  always  present  in   peritoni?"s' 
owin     CO  the  cessation  of  peristalsis  induced  l.y  the  inflrmma"  on' 
As  .he  case  progresses,  the  patient's  strength  rapidly  diminishes 
his  face   becomes   pinched  and  drawn  (fades   HippiyatkTtte 
extremities  are  cold,  thr;  temperature  is  usually  subnormal    ^nd 
death  results  from  collapse  and  toxemia  su^^normaJ,  and 

When  due  to  sudden  perforation  of  the  bowel    the  onset  of 

ifve^Stf  r'^^'^-^^'^  '^''^  P^^^°""^'  ^hoct'and  th^ctr: 

earlv  Ltmvasf  ted     T"' ".^  ''    "'^'"'  ^"^  '^^  ''''''''''^^  ^«"tents 
early  extras asated.     Vomiting,  too,  is  usually  more  marked  thin 

when  due  to  other  causes.     If,  however,  the  perforation  is  small 

l^^r^X''  '""^^''"^  ^'"^'■'  '-^"^  '''  '^'"P^-^^"  P-^-'^ 
.  The  Post-mortem  Phenomena  of  acute  diffuse  peritonitis  consist 
m  an  exudation  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  turbid  serum  or  pus 
mixed  with  floccuh  of  lymph.  The  serous  coat  of  thnn^esdne 
IS  roughened,  and  adjacent  coils  may  be  matted  together  bv 
greenish  semi-puriform  lymph.  The  effusion  is  maiS  found  n 
the  pelvis  and  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  "s  no" 
tS  dur^n'^^'r' '  /'  "  -^--Jy  infective,  anf  anrwoundl 
^fon  are  Hkelf  tn  b/flr"'^"?  °^  '^''  post-mortem  examina- 
septic^mia    ^  '"'^  ^'^  '^^'^^'^  """^'^tis,  or  even  fatal 

Treatment  of  Acute  Diffuse  Peritonitis.-In  former  days  treat- 
ment consisted  m  fomenting  the  abdomen,  and  keeping  the  pa  dent 

llworced^  H  ^"'"f,  °^  f^^T'  -^^^'^^^  abstinence  from  food 
^ew  of  ?he tvr.^  possibly  caomel  given  as  an  absorbent ;  but  in 
view  Qf  the  fact  that  peritonitis  ,s  very  rarely  idiopathic  in  nature. 
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and  usually  results  from,  some  very  definite  local  lesion,  such 
measures  rarely  suffice  to  fulfil  the  reciuirements  of  practitioners 
at  the  present  day.  In  diffuse  peritonitis,  expectant  treatment  of 
this  character  is  almost  certain  to  be  followed  by  a  fatal  issue  ; 
and  although  treatment  by  operation  has  no  great  rtsults  to  boast 
of,  it  is  the  only  rational  and  scientific  plan  to  adopt.  The  virulent 
nature  of  the  toxines  produced  by  the  inflammatory  prpcess,  and 
the  late  date  at  which  operation  is  usually  performed,  fully  suffice 
to  explain  the  hig!  death-rate  associated  with  it.  An  exploratory 
laparotomy  should  therefore  be  undertaken  as  early  as  possible, 
the  incision  being  made  in  the  linea  alba,  and  usually  below  the 
umbilicus,  unless  there  is  tolerably  clear  evidence  ttiat  the  causative 
lesion  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  effusion  is  allowed 
to  escape,  and  by  gently  separating  the  coils  of  intestine  localized 
pockets  of  fluid  may  be  evacuated.  Collections  of  blood  or  pus 
should  be  swabbed  out  by  gentle  sponging,  or  possibly  general  irri- 
gation of  the  abdominal  cavity  with  sterilized  salt  solution  (o-6  per 
cent.)  may  be  adopted.  In  this  proceeding  care  must  be  taken  to 
maintain  the  fluid  at  a  constant  temperature  (105°  to  110°  F.),  to 
prevent  abdominal  distension,  and  not  to  allow  the  fluid  to  {)lay 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm  for  fear  of  causing  respiratory 
embarrassment.  If  the  original  lesion  can  be  reached  without 
much  difficulty,  it  must  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  rules  given 
hereafter,  provided  that  the  patient's  general  condition  is  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory.  Drainage  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  by  a 
glass  drainage-tube,  or  perhaps  better  by  strips  of  gauze  passed 
amongst  the  intestines  in  difterent  directions,  is  usually  essential. 

In  cases  of  incipient  peritonitis  following  abdominal  operations, 
the  chief  causative  factor  is  often  a  paralytic  condition  of  the  gut, 
which  permits  of  the  retention  and  decomposition  of  the  intestinal 
contents,  thus  assisting  the  activity  of  the  Bac.  coll.  In  sucli  cases 
a  smart  saline  purgative  is  often  useful,  in  order  to  free  the 
intestine  from  its  irritating  contents.  When,  however,  general 
septic  peritonitis  is  present,  purgatives  can  only  do  harm. 

Acute  Localized  Peritonitis  usually  arises  in  connection  with 
some  localized  lesion  of  the  abdominal  contents,  which  is  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  permit  of  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  being  shut 
off  by  adhesions  between  adjacent  coils  of  intestine,  the  process 
being  thereby  limited.  It  is  usually,  although  not  invariably, 
followed  by  suppuration,  the  abscess  being  thus  intraperitoneal, 
although  not  involving  the  general  peritoneal  cavity.  The 
abscesses  arising  in  connection  with  appendicitis  or  pelvic  peri- 
tonitis are  not  uncommonly  of  this  nature.  They  may  burst 
through  the  barrier  of  adhesions,  and  thus  light  up  a  diffuse  in- 
flammation of  the  peritoneal  sac,  or  they  may  burrow  to  the  sur- 
face and  burst  externally,  or  open  into  one  of  the  hollow  viscera. 

The  Symptoms  complained  of  are  deep  pain  and  tenderness, 
more  or  less   lucali/:ed,  referred   to   the  affected  spot,  together 
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rumoi!?7i''M '^*'"^'/"'*  constipation.     At  first  no  swelling  or 

:moLr:'"/n.ou:  dur '  T'    ^'-  ^^«  effLon'Lc^ts^^f t 
becomes  eviHpnt    I  ^        or    tympanitic    on  percussion   usually 

beinTbrawnv  ^  ?h.  .„'    k    "'i'"""?"",  the  component  tissues 
uemg  Drawny  to  the  touch,  and  cutt  ng  Ike  bacon      Finallv  » 

in  consistencv      Of  .      ^"^^t'^hat  inspissated,  and  like  custard 
sideraht  nrrl'     ^    .u""""^^  ^^'^  P''^^^^  '«  attended  with   con 
tir^^f-f  "  ?^^^  '."  *^^  P*'"  a"d  constitutional  disturbance      If 
s  aS;2irshr/''iH"*'tP^'^"">^'  ^*  ^^P'^'y  contracts  anS  a  cure 

SL^^^y^-rb"  u^  thereby  th^pa^S: 

rp^f,^?""*"*    ""l  ^?"*?  Localised   Peritonltis.-In  these  cases 
TaUe  r°^ran?ontir<,4UX;:?teu.!^S"«^^^ 

Sd  in  fi^LT""-  K  ^"'''  "  ™"^  ""■^*'  however,  not  be  pe 
sisted  in  for  too  long  when  suppuration  is  likely  to  have  occiirSS 

cavi  ^or  of  ?h"-''r"'='r  ^P-'^"^'"?  ">  "■e'generarpSnSi 

&Vi'^vtbrun1e?S"cTrctsfa"nc:s'ni'r^^^ 

Simple  Chronic  Peritonitis  in   itself  rarely  requires  snr^.V.i 

II  lb  localized  or  diffuse  in  character,  and  arises  either  a^  «  r»=.,u 
of  pre-existing  acute  inflammation  or  as  a  pimarv  auction  In 
the  more  diffuse  forms  the  intestines  are  ^0X5^  r^atted  i 
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anterior  wall  of  the  stomach.  In  such  cases  an  exploratory 
laparotomy  is  permissible,  the  adhesion  if  found  being  divided 
between  ligatures.  The  importance  of  dealing  with  such  adhe- 
sions, where  possible,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  internal 
strangulation  beneath  them,  or  acute  kinking  of  the  gut  over 
them,  is  one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  acute  obstruction. 

Tttborcnlar  Peritonitis. — In  this  disease  the  peritoneum  becomes 
either  studded  with  miliary  def>osits,  giving  rise  to  considerable 
serous  effusion  (ascitic  variety),  or  may  be  occupied  by  larger 
caseous  masses  undergoing  suppuration  and  ulceration,  the  viscera 
in  such  a  case  being  partly  matted  together,  with  suppurative 
foci  intervening  (ulcerous  form).  If  the  disease  tends  to  recovery, 
numerous  fibrous  adhesions  are  found,  matting  the  intestines 
together  (fibrous  variety).  It  may  perhaps  develop  as  a  primary 
affection,  but  is  more  usually  secondary  to  tubercular  ulceration 
of  the  intestine,  or  to  a  similar  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 
The  symptoms  are  very  variable.  Any  and  every  form  of  digestive 
disturbance  may  occur,  including  alternating  attacks  of  consti- 
pation and  diarrhoea,  with  some  amount  of  colic  and  vomiting. 
The  onset  is  generally  gradual,  but  intermissions  and  relapses 
are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Wasting  is,  however,  always  a 
marked  feature.  The  abdomen  is  usually  enlarged,  perhaps 
tender  to  the  touch,  and  may  contain  free  fluid  or  not.  This 
affection  is  usually  seen  in  young  patients,  and  may  be  associated 
with  tubercular  disease  elsewhere. 

Treatment  in  the  early  stages  is  often  successfully  undertaken 
by  the  physician  ;  but  if  the  condition  is  progressing,  the  surgeon 
may  be  called  upon  to  deal  with  it  by  laparotomy.  When 
marked  ascitic  accumulation  is  present,  all  that  is  needed  is  to 
evacuate  the  fluid  and  to  close  the  wound  with  or  without 
irrigation,  and  in  nearly  75  per  cent,  of  the  cases  a  cure  may  be 
anticipated.  Where  diffuse  or  localized  suppuration  is  present, 
adhesions  which  can  be  reached  may  be  gently  broken  down, 
exit  given  to  the  pus,  and  the  neritoneal  cavity  washed  out ;  but 
no  prolonged  search  after  suppurating  foci  should  be  made.  The 
results  of  treatment  in  this  variety  are  not  nearly  as  satisfactory 
as  in  the  former,  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  the  cases  dying.  As 
to  the  way  in  which  cure  is  established  opinions  diner,  some 
authorities  considering  that  it  is  due  merely  to  the  admission  of 
atmospheric  air,  some  to  the  alteration  produced  in  the  intra- 
abdominal tension,  whilst  others  maintain  that  it  is  simply  in  con- 
sequence of  the  removal  of  the  exudation  and  its  contained  toxines. 

Paracentesis  Abdominis  is  called  for  in  cases  of  general  or 
encysted  ascites.  The  usual  plan  adopted  is  to  seat  the  patient 
on  a  chair,  and  to  encircle  the  abdomen  with  a  flannel  binder, 
the  ends  of  which  are  split  to  within  6  inches  of  the  middle  line. 
The  unslit  portion  is  placed  over  the  abdominal  wall  in  front, 
wliilst  the  divided  portions  cross  behind,  and  are  held  by  assistants, 
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SO  as  to  make  continuous  pressure,  upon  the  abdominal  contents.- 
The  abdomen  is  carefully  percussed,  and  a  spot  of  absolute 
dulness  selected;  here  a  small  skin  incision,  is  made  with  a 
scalpel,  and  a  suitable  trocar  and  cannula  inserted.  The  median 
hue  below  the  umbilicus  is  the  place  usually  chosen  for  the 
puncture,  but  there  is  no  objection  to  inserting  the  trpchar 
through  the  flanks.  Some  surgeons  prefer  to  withdraw  the  fluid 
more  slowly,  so  as  to  prevent  the  shock  often  experienced  from 
Its  rapid  evacuation.  Two  or  three  Southey's  trocars  and 
cannulae  may  then  be  inserted. 

Affections  of  the  Stomach. 

Rupture  of  the  Stomach  results  from  blows  or  falls  upon  the 
epigastrium,  especially  after  a  heavy  meal,  and  then  usually  in- 
volves the  pyloric  end  or  the  greater  curvature  near  the  cardiac 
orihce.  It  may  also  follow  a  penetrating  injury,  such  as  a  stab 
or  a  fall  upon  a  spike  or  railings. 

The  Symptoms  are  those  of  severe  and  prolonged  shock,  with 
epigastric  pain  and  vomiting,  the  ejected  material  often  containing 
blood  ;  acute  septic  peritonitis  usually  ensues  in  a  very  shoxt  time,, 
destroying  the  patient's  life  in  a  few  days.  Occasionally,  when 
the  wound  is  small,  or  the  organ  empty  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
there  is  but  little  or  no  extravasation,  and  then  a  localized  intra-i 
peritoneal  abscess  may  form,  shut  off  from  the  general  peritoneal 
cavity  by  adhesions,  and  sooner  or  later  bursting  and  discharging 
into  the  stomach,  colon,  or  one  of  the  hollow  viscera,  or  else 
tracking  along  the  parietal  wound  so  as  to  reach  the  surface,  or 
even  sometimes  breaking  down  the  barrier  of  adhesions,  and 
origmating  a  late  general  peritonitis.  If  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  stomach  is  alone  injured,  the  resulting  phenomena  are.  very 
similar  to  those  due  to  the  perforation  of  an  ulcer  (q.v.). 

Treatment—When  a  wound  perforating  the  abdominal  parietes 
IS  present  m  the  region  of  the  stomach,  it  is  always  the  surgeon's 
duty  to  enlarge  the  opening,  and  ascertain  what  amount  of  internal 
damage  has  been  done ;  but  if  there  is  no  external  wound,  or 
merely  a  superficial  one,  a  certain  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  as 
long  as  the  shock  continues.      If,  however,  it  persists  for  some 
considerable  time,  and  evidences  of  the  onset  of  peritonitis  mani- 
fest  themselves,    an  exploratory   laparotomy  should   be  under^ 
taken.      No  time  should,  however,  be  lost  in  cases  where  the 
diagnosis  is  tolerably  certain,  since  the  only  hope  of  saving  the 
patient's  life  lies  in  early  interference.    A  median  incision  is  made 
above  the  umbilicus,  the  situation  of  the  injury  in  the  stomach 
ascertained,  and  the  aperture  clamped  by  forceps  so  as  to  prevent 
any  further  exit  of  the  gastric  contents  whilst  the  peritoneum  is 
being  cleansed.    All  the  extravasated  material  should  be  carefully 
sponged  or  swabbed  away,  and  if  the  general  cavity  has  not  yet 
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become  infected,  irrigation  should  be  avoided  for  fear  of  carrying 
infective  material  to  other  regions.  The  wound  in  the  stomach 
is  closed  by  a  row  of  Lembert's  sutures,  which  tuck  the  margins 
inwards,  and  these  must  extend  a  little  beyond  the  lesion  on  either 
side  (Fig.  292).  If  the  posterior  wall  is  also  injured,  as  by  a 
bullet  wound,  an  opening  should  be  made  through  the  omentum 
so  a^  to  explore  and  cleanse  the  lesser  sac  of  the  peri- 
toq§um.  If  the  case  has  been  operated  on  early  and  the  condition 
of  affairs  is  not  very  serious,  the  peritoneal  inflammation  not 
having  extended  to  any  great  degree,  it  may  be  possible  to  close 
the  parietal  wound  entirely;  but,  a^  a  rule,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  drain  the  upper  part  of  the  serous  cavity  by  inserting  a  plug  of 
gauze  down  to  and  around  thp  site  of  the  injury.  If  the  general 
cavity  is  inflamed,  the  treatment  suitable  to  acute  peritonitis  must 
be  instituted  (p.  838).  It  will  probably  be  wise  under  these  cir- 
cumstances to  place  a  drainage-tube  immediately  above  the  sym- 
physis pubis,  as  well  as  leaving  the  upper  incision  partly  open. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  stomach  consist  either  of  those  which 
have  been  swallowed  accidentally  or  intentionally,  or  of  con- 
cretions, e.g.,  hairs,  wool,  etc.,  due  to  the  constant  ingestion  of 
small  portions  which  remain  in  the  viscus  and  may  after  a  time 
form  large  masses.  The  presence  of  the  former  is  known  from 
the  history,  whilst  the  latter  may  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  gastric 
irritation,  the  cause  of  which  is  inexplicable  until  the  mass  has 
attained  such  a  size  as  to  suggest  the  presence  of  a  tumour.  The 
only  treatment  possible  where  the  foreign  body  is  of  any  size  is 
to  open  the  organ  and  remove  it  (gastrotomy) ;  where,  however, 
it  is  of  small  dimensions,  e.g.,  coins,  it  may  be  safely  allowed  to 
pass  onwards. 

Ulcer  of  the  Stomach. — Until  recently  this  affection  was  con- 
sidered as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  realm  of  the  physician, 
but  within  the  last  few  years,  sincp  we  have  acquired  greater 
confidence  in  the  exploration  and  treatment  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  by  laparotomy,  it  has  frequently  come  under  the  care  of 
the  surgeon.  Into  the  aetiology  and  special  symptoms  of  this 
condition,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  ;  they  are  described  sufficiently 
in  ordinary  medical  text-bijoks.  There  are,  however,  several 
complications  which  may  call  for  surgical  treatment,  viz.,  exces- 
sive haemorrhage,  perforation,  cicatricial  stenosis,  and  adhesions 
between  the  stomach  and  parietes. 

I.  Excessive  and  Persistent  Hcemorrhage  may  so  weaken  the  patient 
as  to  lead  to  a  fatal  issue.  Nothing  can  be  effected  by  surgical 
means  in  the  majority  of  cases,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
locating  the  lesion  in  the  stomach  ;  but  in  a  few  instances  that 
have  been  recently  recorded,  the  stomach  was  so  distended  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  ulcer  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  pylorus,  which  orifice  was  becoming  constricted  by  cicatricial 
contraction.      Under  such  circumstances  the  medical  attendant 
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where  he  had  expit°dT,  LT  '""^''  "=«?•  fi"<'tag  the  ulcer 
no  further  WeedEJ  ensued  In  o'nl'^JT''''".  '^  cauteri^ed,  and 
was  found  imbeddfdTn  the  sore  ■"'""''  "  P'™"-stone 

rencer:Kt"{ltt^tl!fiV°  "n"^  ""  -common  occur. 

danger.  nT.tZ  want' thaVmlT^fr' """."'^  «''?'-' 
owing  to  its  ereatPr  moKJiiV  ^    *   frequently  involved, 

tectiv-e  adhesiolis  wh,vT      ^.  P''«^«"t,ng  the  formation  of  pro- 

seized  with^vere  epSa  ?rk  nain*^"?"'"'.  '^^^J'>''  ""^  ?»'«"'  i^ 

epiSric  pata  and  t  JhT''''^  ^'"^^  '"  ">»  inconsiderable?  bm 

Occasionally  even  with  .hi  In-    '  ®'""if'  P"'°nitis  supervene. 

may  extend^^^  s1ow"y  5h«  therlT ',1^";  ""  "1'='^""'  P™^»^ 
to  form,  and  therebv  shut  off  tL  ,  "''  Pn"««ive  adhesions 

inflammatory  process  a  l^fliH  ^t""'"'  '*""*  '^vity  from  the 
find  its  way  SthrouVh^hf '''.'''?'''''  T^  •''="  "''^^^'oP.  ""d 
one  c.  the  Lf^E'S!;\tTe\7,^^^^^^^^^^^  "  "''^  ""'"  '"'° 

lesJr  «c  :f  Ihe'TiSr  '"'  '"TT  """  "<  *""  -'"■""ch,  the 
formation  nf  '7,  P^"'""^"""  "dually  becomes  obliterated  b^  the 

£™oSSaSes  td'when^,l:r?™  ,'''"  '^'''"'^  '=°»'^  which  form 
has  extended  suffici^^Hv  J  ?™.r  '"=™'^>  °'  "'l'™  tl><i  "leer 
thereby  opened  uoa^H^h.'^'^'  ""l  '^^P^'oPeal  tissues  are 
up  between  the  liver  and  nl.nf  '"''  S""'"?  '""'ents  travelling 

containing   pus  and  is   thich"^^""'''  ^"^  ™^  '°  ""  "bscess 
/»r,««JJ"\J?''S,«'h-h  js  known  as  a  .„i^4«,r  ;>,.. 

a«f:^i^tiir;v^nir5SS^^ 

rhS    fK    1^       i  dulness  and  resonance  over  the  focus  of  mis- 

ttlu  '^^^  "^"^"^'^  "^^y  ^^  ^"ti^ely  obscured  by  the  ias  wiSifn 

the  abscess  cavity,  and  the  organ  itself  displaced  dowiSr 
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The  Prognosis  of  gastric  perforation  is  exceedingly  grave,  since, 
unless  active  surgical  interference  is  obtainable  within  a  compara- 
tively short  time,  hopeless  peritonitis  ensues.  Barling  states  that 
95  per  cent,  of  patients  that  are  untreated  are  sure  to  die,  whilst 
the  later  the  operation,  the  worse  the  results. 

Treatment. — Should  it  be  decided  for  any  particular  reason  not 
to  operate  in  a  given  case,  the  horizontal  position,  rectal  feeding, 
and  the  use  of  morphia  to  check  peristalsis,  are  the  only  means 
which  hold  out  any  prospect  of  benefit.    Operation,  as  already 
indicated,  must  be  undertaken  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible, 
although  it  is  often  wise  to  delay  for  an  hour  or  two  to  allow  the 
patient  to  recover  in  measure  from  the  initial  shock.    The  median 
incision  is  the  best  to  employ,  since  it  is  not  possible  to  be  certain 
as  to  the  situation  of  the  lesion.     The  rules  given  above  as  to  the 
treatment  of  a  penetrating  injury  also  hold  good  in  connection 
with  this  subject,  especially  as  to  the  use  of  swabs  for  the  removal 
of  any  extravasated   gastric   contents,  and   as  to  the  value   of 
peritoneal  irrigation.     There  is  no  need  to  excise  the  ulcer  when 
found ;  all  that  is  required  is  to  close  the  aperture  by  means  of 
Lembert's  sutures,  applied  perhaps  in  a  purse-string  fashion,  so 
as  to  bury  the  ulcerated  surface.     In  some  cases  it  may  seem 
unwise  to  attempt  closure  of  the  lesion,  and  then  the  opening  in 
the  stomach  should  be  stitched  to  the  abdoniinal  wall,  and  a 
drainage-tube   inserted   so   as  to  relieve  gastric  tension.     The 
fistula  thus  formed  is  usually  closed  without  much  difficulty  at  a 
subsequent  date.    The  treatment  of  subphrenic  pyo-pneumothorax 
consists  in  opening   the  abscess  wherever  it  is  most  accessible. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  counter- 
opening  behind  ;    in  all  probability,  it  is  wiser  not   to  attempt 
this  at   first,   but   if  the   temperature   still   keeps  up,  a"d   the 
cavity  does  not  seem  to  drain  well  after  a  few  days,  then  further 
interference  will  be  called  for.    The  best  situation  for  a  counter- 
opening  is  in  the  mid-axillary  line  on  the  right  side,  a  portion  of 
the  eighth  or  ninth  rib  being  excised.     If,  as  often  happens,  there 
is  also  an  empyema,  this  is  readily  accomplished,  and  an  additional 
opening  can  be  made  through  the  diaphragm  if  one  does  not 
already  exist ;  if,  however,  the  pleural  cavity  is  not  affected,  then 
the  serous  membrane  covering  the  upper  surface  of  the  diaphragm 
must  be  stitched  to  the  parietal  pleura  before  the  diaphragm  is 

incised. 

3.  Stetwsis  is  always  liable  to  occur  after  ulcers  of  the  stomach, 
as  in  other  situations.  If  it  is  located  near  the  pylorus,  that 
orifice  may  become  contracted,  giving  rise  to  special  symptoms, 
and  necessitating  treatment  of  a  particular  character  (p.  850). 
Occasionally,  however,  the  fundus  may  be  chiefly  involved,  and 
then  an  hour-glass  contraction  of  the  viscus  may  occur,  which  in 
some  cases  is  so  marked  as  almost  to  divide  the  organ  into  two 
halves,  only  a  narrow  neck  persisting  between  the  two. 
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I. 


Operations  upon  the  Stomach. 


Washing  out  the  Stomach  is  needed  in  rac*.c  r>f  r^^:o 
chronic  catarrh,  in  dilatatio-  of  the  SS  and  ?s  a  „rel  mZr*'  ? 
operations  in  which  its  cavity  is  to  be  laW  oVin  "K^  V'o^'wnary  to 
P  ishedby  the  ordinary  stom'ach  pump  ^TyW  sSer^m^rH 

IZih  "V/r"^"  "u"  by  lolX'^'Sw^e  et^o'f  tt 

S^.|{ter;^s:rt^i~HS 

operation).     It  has  also  been  employed  with  advantacrl  for  ft 
removal  of  masses  of  cancerous  disease  by  cur^^^^^^^  ^°'  *^" 

0/.,a/wn.^When  a  foreign  body  can^be  diSlv  felt  within 

be  e3n''  h"\^T"^°"  '^^'  '^^""''^  promise  r^J/aSesrmav 
to    3    ^l^'^V^"*^'*  IS  generally  made  on  the  left  side  pS 

ca-r.  :^^»^  ^a«  ^^i^Z^S'^^^^  ifS' 

rirc°LS^,'=f„r.L"'-.^r^,"sy^^^ 

a^n^lfpSit^oJ^-^S-il-^^^^ 

s■e^4:.y^x«-lvu^her^^^^ 

Kept  against  the  abdominal  :,X°  cV^r^^^^^XT^l^.^: 
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number  of  sponges  or  gauze  swabs  being  also  interposed  between 
the  viscus  and  the  parietal  peritoneum  all  round,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  escape  of  fluid  into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity.  An  mcision 
is  made  in  the  long  ax^s  of  the  stomach,  and  the  finger  inserted. 
The  removal  of  a  foreign  body  must  be  undertaken  with  great 
care,  so  as  not  to  inflict  injury  on  the  organ,  the  wound  being 
enlarged,  if  necessary.  It  is  subsequently  closed  by  the  Lembert 
or  preferably  the  Czerny-Lembert  suture.  The  stomach  is  now 
replaced  in  position,  and  all  traces  of  blood,  etc.,  removed,  the 
external  wound  being  closed  in  the  usual  way. 

If  the  surgeon  desires  to  reach  the  cardiac  orifice,  a  somewhat 


i. '  1 


:  Fig.  286. — iNcisidNs  utilized  in  various  Abdominal  Operations.     ^ 

A,  Gastrotomy ;  A,,  additional  incision  in  Frank's  gastrostomy;  B,  incision 
for  exposing  gall-bladder  or  for  pylorectomy ;  C,  iliac  colotomy ;  D,  for 
appendicitis ;  E,  median  incision  for  ovariotomy  or  suprapubic  cystotomy ; 
F,  for  radical  cure  for  inguinal  hernia  or  varicocele. 

larger  opening  in  the  parietes  is  needed,  in  order  to  allow  of 
greater  space  for  the  introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  stomach 
so  as  to  reach'  the  orifice  itself,  which  lies  deeply  just  in  front  of 
the  aortic  opening  in  the  diaphragm.  When  this  is  accomplished, 
the  opening  may  be  dilated  by  the  fingers  or  by  suitable  dilators, 
and  a  foreign  body  can  by  this  means  be  removed  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  oesophagus.  The  utmost  gentleness  must  be  observed 
in  this  proceeding,  as  serious  symptoms  may  be  easily  caused  by 
irritation  and  damage  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  the  termina- 
tions of  which  both  pass  through  this  opening  in  the  diaphragm. 

The  operations  on  the  pyloric  orifice  are  dealt  with  below. 

3.  Gastrostomy  consists  in  the  formation  of  a  permanent  artificial 
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opening  into  the  stomach,  through  which  the  patient  can  be  fed. 
It  is  called  for  in  cases  of  malignant  disease  or  mtractahle  stenosis 
of  the  oesophagus,  where  the  patient  is  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
starvation,  owing  to  his  inability  to  take  nourishment. 

Two  chief  types  of  operation  have  been  recommended — viz., 
the  old-fashioned  plan,  in  which  a  direct  opening  is  made  into 
the  viscus ;  and  the  more  recent  procedures,  where  the  surgeon 
endeavours  to  establish  a  valvular  passage. 

1.  Direct  Gastrostomy  is  performed  as  follows:   An  incision  is 
made,  as  for  gastrotomy,  along  the   border  of  the  left  costal 
cartilages,  about  i  inch  from  the  margin,  and  2^  inches  in  length. 
The  abdominal  parietes  are  divided,  the  peritoneum  opened,  and 
the  stomach,  which  is  often  empty  and  contracted,  drawn  up  into 
the  wound.     The  spot  for  making  the  artificial  opening  should  be 
situated  near  the  great  convexity,  and  as  far  from  the  pyloric 
orifice  as  is  convenient ;  it  should  be  grasped  by  pressure  forceps, 
or  secured  by  a  silk  sling  or  suture,  which  must  not,  however, 
penetrate  the  mucous  membrane.    The  stomach  is  then  united  to 
the  parietes  by  a  series  of  stitches,  so  as  to  expose  a  portion  of 
the  gastric  wall  about  i  inch  in  diameter.     It  is,  of  course,  desir- 
able to  obtain  as  extensive  surface  contact  as  possible  between 
the  parietes  and  the  viscus,  and  to  this  end  a  row  of  looped 
stitches  is  inserted  all  round  the  opening  about  f  inch  from  the 
incision  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  abdominal  wall  and 
through  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  stomach.     A  second 
row  of  superficial  sutures  secures  the  margins  of  the  incision, 
bringing  them  into  close  apposition  with  the  gastric  wall.     More 
elaborate  methods  of  suturing  have  been  described,  but  we  must 
refer  readers  for  details  to  larger  text-books.      The  wound  is 
dressed  and  left  for  a  few  days,  and  then  a  small  opening  is  made 
into  the  stomach,  and  a  tube  inserted,  through  which  the  patient 
can  be  fed.     Prior  to  opening  the  stomach,  it  is  better  to  feed  the 
patient  by  nutrient  enemata,  even  if  swallowing  is  possible,  so  as 
to  avoid  peristalsis  of  the  organ,  and  to  ensure  better  union. 
Howse  recommends  that  the  parietal  incision  should  pass  verti- 
cally through  the*  fibres  of  the  rectus  muscle,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
sphincter- like  action. 

The  results  of  this  method  of  operating  are  by  no  means  satis- 
factory, especially  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  is  performed  so  late 
that  the  patient  succumbs  from  the  shock.  Moreover,  even  if 
successful,  they  often  suffer  great  inconvenience  from  the  prolapse 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  from  irritation  of  the  skin  around 
the  opening,  owing  to  escape  of  the  acid  gastric  juice ;  this  latter 
condition  is  best  alleviated  by  scrupulous  attention  to  cleanliness, 
and  by  powdering  the  surface  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  but  in 
spite  of  every  precaution  the  skin  usually  becomes  digested  and 
extensively  ulcerated.  Various  forms  of  flanged  tubes  have  been 
employed  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  but  without  much  success. 
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2.  Valvular  Gastrostomy  has  been  introduced  during  the  last  few 
years  so  as  to  prevent  these  compHcations,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  improvements  thus  effected  have  been  very  great. 
Two  chief  methods  have  been  suggested— viz.,  Witzel's  and 
Frank's  ;  the  latter  of  these  is,  to  our  minds,  the  preferable,  and 
the  results  gained  thereby  are  so  satisfactory  as  to  warrant  us  in 
describing  it  in  detail. 

Frank's  Operation. —The  usual  oblique  incision  for  exposure  of 
the  stomach  is  first  made,  the  viscus  withdrawn  and  examined, 
and  a  silk  sling  passed  through  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  at 
the  site  selected  for  the  artificial  opening,  so  that  a  cone-shaped 
portion  of  the  wall  can  be  drawn  up  into  the  wound  (Fig.  287,  A), 
fhe  parietal  peritoneum  is  then  sutured  all"  round  to  the  base  of 


Fig.  287. — Frank's  Gastrostomy. 


the  cone,  so  as  to  shut  it  off  from  the  general  serous  cavity.  A 
second  incision,  about  i  inch  in  length,  is  now  made  on  the' outer 
side  of  the  first  wound,  parallel  to  it,  and  about  i^  inches  from  it. 
The  bridge  of  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  between  the  two  is 
separated  from  the  subjacent  structures,  and  the  apex  of  the  cone 
of  gastric  wall  drawn  under  the  bridge  into  the  second  wound. 
A  small  opening  is  then  made  into  the  viscus  through  the  apex, 
in  which  the  silk  sling  is  located,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
stitched  accurately  to  the  skin  in  the  centre  of  the  incision.  The 
remainder  of  this  incision  is  then  closed  in  the  ordinary  way, 
as  also  the  first.  Healing  readily  occurs,  and  thus  a  valvular 
opening  is  established,  which  passes  in  an  angular  fashion  round 
the  margin  of  the  costal  cartilages,  tending  to  prevent  regurgita- 
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tion  of  the  gastric  contents.  The  patient  may  be  fed  by  the 
artificial  opening  at  once.  We  have  performed  this  operation  of 
late  through  a  vertical  incision  separating  the  fibres  of  the  rectus, 
the  second  opening  being  made  directly  above  the  first;  the  results 
have  been  distinctly  more  satisfactory  than  with  the  obliciue 
incision. 

4.  Oastrectomy. — A  few  cases  are  on  record  in  which  a  limited 
portion  of  the  stomach  has  been  successfully  removed  for  a 
malignant  growth.  The  remaining  portions  are  united  by  Lembert 
or  Czerny-Lembert  sutures. 

Affections  of  the  Pylorus. 
Cicatricial  Stenosis  generally  results  from  the  healing  of  a 
gastric  ulcer  of  the  usual  type,  but  situated  at  or  close  to  the 
pyloric  orifice  ;  it  is  also  sometimes  due  to  the  contraction  of 
adhesions  around  an  inflamed  gall-bladder  (cholecystitis).  The 
effects  produced  are  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  stomach, 
which  becomes  enlarged  downwards  and  forms  a  sac,  in  which 


Fig.    288. — PVLOROPLASTV. 


The  contracted  bowel  is  divided  longitudinally,  and  the  aperture  thus  made 
opened  out,  so  that  it  can  be  brought  together  tranversely 

food  collects  perhaps  for  days,  and  undergoes  fermentative  changes, 
being  finally  ejected  in  large  quantities,  mixed  with  frothy  mucus 
and  a  yeast-like  scum  containing  an  abundance  of  sarcinai.  The 
stomach  may  in  time  almost  reach  the  pelvis,  the  pylorus  being 
dragged  down  with  it.  Succussion  or  splashing  sounds  may  be 
heard  on  shaking  the  patient. 

The  Treatment  consists  at  first  in  washing  out  the  stomach 
regularly,  but  when  that  fails  to  give  relief  one  of  the  following 
proceedings  may  be  undertaken,  (a)  Loreta's  Operation  consists 
in  dilating  the  stenosed  orifice  with  the  finger.  The  viscus  is 
opened  midway  between  the  curvatures  and  about  2  inches 
from  the  pylorus,  and  first  one  finger  is  introduced,  slowly 
and  carefully,  then  two,  and  even  perhaps  three  ;  no  violence 
is  admissible,  or  the  walls  of  the  orifice  may  be  torn  or  rup- 
tured. The  results  of  this  procedure  have  been  on  the  whole 
encouraging,  but  it  is  now  being  replaced  by  other  more  certain 
and  satisfactory  methods,  {b)  Excision  of  the  Pylorus  can  be  under- 
taken in  suitable  cases,  and  the  results  ha\'e  been  so  much 
itnproved  by  the  use  of  the   Murphy  button  and  other  similar 
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contrivances  that  it  need  not  now  be  p;reatly  feared  (v.  infra). 
(f)  A  most  ingenious  proceeding  has  also  been  recently  practised 
with  good  success  in  the  shape  of  Pyloroplasty,  an  operation  with 
which  the  name  ol  Mr.  H.  W.  Allingham  is  honorably  con- 
nected.  It  consists  in  exposing  the  pylorus  and  clearing  it  from 
adhesions.  A  longitudinal  incision  is  then  made  through  the 
stricture,  and  by  a  little  careful  manipulation  this  wound  can  be 
opened  out  and  brought  together  in  a  transverse  manner  so  as 
to  greatly  increase  the  lumen  of  the  orifice  (Fig.  288).  Two 
rows  of  stitches  are  inserted,  one  through  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  the  other  through  the  muscular  and  serous  coats,  {d)  Where 
the  pylorus  is  so  intimately  adherent  to  adjacent  structures,  and 
so  involved  in  cicatricial  material  as  to  render  it  unsafe,  or  even 
impracticable,  to  expose  it  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  above  pro- 
ceedings, Gastro-tnterostomy  (p.  853)  must  be  undertaken  as  a  last 
resource. 

Pyloric  Cancer  usually  occurs  in  the  form  of  scirrhus,  and  as 
it  involves  the  whole  circumference  of  the  gut,  it  causes  great 
obstruction  to  the  onward  passage  of  its  contents.  The  growth 
early  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  pylorus,  becoming  adherent 
to  and  implicating  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  the  head  of  the 
pancreas,  colon,  and  even,  when  of  lar^e  size,  the  anterior  abdo- 
minal wall.  The  early  symptoms  consist  of  slight  pain,  followed 
by  feelings  of  discomfort,  dyspepsia,  and  nausea;  but  when  typical, 
they  may  be  grouped  together  as  follows:  i.  Those  due  to  pyloric 
obstruction,  viz.,  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  with  sarcinous  vomit- 
ing: 2.  the  intrinsic  signs  of  the  growth,  viz.,  the  existence  of  a 
tumour  a  little  above  and  to  the  right  of  the  umbilicus,  which  is 
at  first  rounded  and  definitely  limited,  except  on  the  left  side, 
where  it  shelves  off  into  the  stomach ;  it  is  moveable  in  the  early 
stages,  but  later  on  becomes  fixed  ;  it  is  firm  in  consistence,  and 
somevvhat  tender  on  manipulation  and  pressure,  and  may  receive 
pulsation  from  the  underlying  aorta  :  3.  conditions  arising  from 
interference  with  surrounding  parts,  e.g.,  jaundice  and  ascites 
from  pressure  on  the  bile-duct  or  portal  vein  respectively,  whilst 
oedema  of  the  legs  or  varicosity  of  the  superficial  abdominal  veins 
may  arise  from  compression  of  the  inferior  vena  cava :  4.  general 
cachexia  and  asthenia  due  partly  to  the  cancerous  growth,  partly 
to  defective  nutrition.  For  fuller  details  we  must  refer  to 
medical  text- books. 

Treatment. — If  the  mass  is  comparatively  moveable  and  there 
are  but  few  adhesions,  as  in  the  early  stages,  pylorectomy  or 
removal  of  the  diseased  portion  of  gut  may  be  undertaken ;  but 
where  the  growth  has  extended  beyond  the  bowel  to  adjacent 
viscera,  or  where  massive  adhesions  are  present,  gastro-enteros- 
tomy  or  the  formation  of  an  artificial  communication  between 
the  stomach  and  intestine  below  the  growth  is  alone  practic- 
able. 
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.  Pytorectomy  is  an  operation  which  has  been  performed  both 
for  simple  and  malignant  stricture  of  the  pylorus,  but  until  quite 
recently  the  mortality  connected  therewith  was  so  great  as  to 
render  it  almost  a  hopeless  procedure.  Thus,  in  seventy-two 
cases  dealt  with  for  malignant  disease  by  the  old  plan  of  operat- 
mg,  fifty-five  died  from  the  immediate  effects,  whilst  in  ten  cases 
of  simple  stricture  only  four  recovered.  The  latest  statistics  of 
operations  in  which  the  Murphy  button  was  employed  are,  how- 
ever, much  more  encouraging.  {a)  In  Billroth's  operation  the 
abdomen  is  opened  by  any  incision  which  suits  the  exigencies  of 
the  case,  though  perhaps  the  best  to  employ  is  an  oblique  one 
4  or  5  inches  long,  extending  from  the  median  line  above  down- 
wards  towards   the   right,   nearly   parallel   to    the   right   costal 


Fig.  289.— Malignant  Growth  of 
THE  Pylorus,  and  Incisions  in 
Stomach  and  Duodenum  needed 
FOR  ITS  Removal.     (Tillmanns.) 


Fig.  290.  —  Method  of  suturing 
the  Unequal  Wounds  left 
after  Removal  of  Growth. 
(Tillmanns.) 

The  upper  end  of  the  gastric  incision 
is  closed,  so  as  to  render  the  open- 
ings in  the  stomach  and  duodenum 
of  equal  size. 


margin  (Fig.  286,  B).  The  diseased  area  is  now  explored,  and 
a  final  decision  made  as  to  the  practicability  or  not  of  removing 
it.  If  an  operation  is  determined  on,  the  growth  is  carefully 
isolated  from  surrounding  parts  by  dividing  the  attachments  of 
the  great  and  lesser  omenta,  any  enlarged  glands  being  also 
enucleated.  Clamps  are  then  applied  to  the  stomach  and 
duodenum,  and  the  operation  area  well  packed  round  with 
sponges.  The  mass  is  now  removed  (Fig.  289)  and  the  divided 
ends  united  (Fig.  290),  but  for  exact  details  we  must  refer  to 
larger  text-books  of  operative  surgery.  1  he  operation  is  pro- 
longed and  difficult,  and  profound  shock  is  usually  experienced. 
Carefully  regulated  stomach-feeding  should  not  be  too  long 
delayed  after  the  operation,  the  best  results  having  occurred  in 
those  cases  where  it  was  started  early,     (b)  When  the  Murphy 
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button  IS  employed,  the  same  steps  are  followed  until  the  growth 
IS  isolated,  and  then  the  mass  is  cut  away  at  once,  care  being 
taken  to  leave  three-quarterr,  of  an  inch  of  sound  tissue  on  each 
side.  The  gastric  wound  is  then  entirely  closed  by  a  row  of 
Czerny-Lembert  sutures.  The  heavier  male  end  of  the  Murphy 
button  IS  inserted  into  the  open  mouth  of  the  duodenum,  and  the 
purse-string  suture  tied,  as  detailed  below  (p.  874),  whilst  the 
female  half  is  placed  in  a  new  opening  made  for  it  in  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  stomach,  as  for  a  lateral  anastomosis  (p.  876).  The 
two  halves  are  then  united,  and  the  operation  is  completed,  except 
as  far  as  regards  the  usual  toilet  of  the  peritoneum  and  the  closure 
of  the  parietal  incision. 

Gastro-entevostomy  (Fig.  291)  may  also  be  undertaken  by  simple 
suturing  of  the  required  viscera  together  (Wolfler's  operation),  or 
by  the  use  of  the  Murphy  button.  The  portion  of  bowel  which  is 
selected  as  the  site  of  the  artificial  opening  should  be  the  upper  part 
of  the  jejunum,  since  if  the  communication  is  established  too  low, 
a  much  greater  absorbing  surface  is  isolated,  with  the  result  that 
even  if  the  operation  is  successful  the  patient  gradually  emaciates 
owing  to  lack  of  nutriment ;  and  the  rapidity  of  the  emaciation 
will  increase  as  the  communica- 
tion is  placed  further  from  the 
duodenum. 

The  incision  employed  is 
usually  one  in  the  middle  line 
through  the  linea  alba.  The 
stomach  is  readily  found,  and 
the  condition  of  the  growth 
examined  so  as  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  is  removable. 
Formerly  it  was  the  practice  to 
unite  the  bowel  to  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  stomach,  but  re- 
cently the  majority  of  surgeons 
have  followed  with  advantage 
the  plan  recommended  by  Von 
Hacker  of  utilizing  the  posterior  gastric  wall  for  this  purpose. 
It  IS  accomplished  in  the  following  manner  :  The  transverse 
colon  is  withdrawn  from  the  wound,  together  with  a  portion 
of  the  omentum,  the  left  half  of  the  viscus  being  specially 
sought  for.  By  tracing  down  the  transverse  meso-colon  to  its 
attachment  to  the  posterior  abdominal  parietes,  the  termination 
of  the  duodenum  is  readily  reached  as  it  crosses  the  middle  line 
along  the  lower  border  of  the  pancreas,  and  with  the  superior 
mesenteric  vessels  lying  in  front  of  it ;  by  this  means  the  upper 
portion  of  the  jejunum  is  easily  found,  and  a  suitable  spot  for 
making  the  anastomosis  selected.  A  hole  is  then  made  through 
the  transverse  meso-colon,  so  as  to  open  into  the  lesser  sac  of 
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the  peritoneum  and  enable  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  to 
be  reached  A  clamp  is  placed  on  either  side  of  the  selected 
portion  of  bowel,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  intestinal  contents 
when  the  gut  is  opened  ;  but,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  do  the 
same  to  the  stomach  ;  the  latter  viscus  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
thoroughly  washed  out  with  some  dilute  antiseptic,  such  as  boric 
acid,  before  the  operation  commences.  Sponges  are  also  packed 
around  the  site  of  operation,  so  as  to  receive  any  fluid  which  may 

nul^^^^^'^u  &""  °^  "'""Piy  '"*"""&  ^^  adopted,  two  incisions 
about  an  inch  long  are  made,  one  in  the  stomach  and  the  other 
m  the  jejunum,  involving  at  first  only  the  serous  and  muscular 
coats.      In  the  stomach  it  is  made   parallel  to  the  great  con- 
vexity, and  about   i^  mches  from  its  lower  edge,  whilst  in  the 
jejunum  the  incision  is  longitudinal,  and  situated  along  the  anti- 
mesenteric  border.     Both  of  these  wounds  gape  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  allow  of  the  union  of  the  divided  coats  on  the  lower  side  bv 
Che  insertion  of  a  row  of  fine  catgut  stitches.     The  mucous  mem 
branes  are  then  incised,  and  a  row  of  gut  sutures  is  introduced  to 
11,^^.^?";^    K      'f  "^l,t^t«"t'  the  knots  being  located  within  the 
lumen  of  the  bowe  .     The  surgeon  then  deals  with  the  remaining 
unconnected  lateral  and  upper  segments  of  the  openings,  taking  up 
the  mucous  membranes  and  serous  coats  separately  by  a  double 
row  of  stitches,  the  knots  being  placed  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the 
viscera.     Thus,  the  deeper  parts  of  the  opening  are  sealed  bv 
what  IS  knoAvn  as  Wolfler's  suture  (Fig.  296,  p.  866),  anH  the 
upper  and  more  accessible  portions  by  the  Czerny-Lembert  stitch 
(rig.  294). 

If  the  Murphy  button  is  employed,  one  of  medium  size  should 

fn  Sm  f  '  ^1^  '\  ''  introduced  according  to  the  rules  given  below 
(p.  876)  lor  lateral  anastomosis. 

The  operation  is  completed  by  suturing  the  margins  of  the 
opening  in  the  meso-colon  to  the  stomach,  so  as  to  prevent  anv 
subsequent  contraction,  by  cleansing  the  peritoneum,  and  closin- 
the  parietal  incision  in  the  usual  way,  '^ 

The  after-treatment  consists  in  abstaining  from  stomach -feeding 
for  at  least  forty-eight  hours,  if  practicable,  rectal  alimentation 
being  resorted  to  in  the  interim.  Not  unfrequently  there  will  be 
some  regurgitation  of  bile  into  the.  stomach,  and  this  may  lead  to 
troublesome  vomiting  for  a  few  days  ;  but  if  the  junction  is  satis- 
factory. It  soon  passes  off,  especially  when  food  is  administered 
by  the  mouth,  as  may  usually  be  undertaken  on  the  third  day  At 
first  only  fluid  nourishment  should  be  permitted,  bllFTn  a  week's 
time  soft  solids  niay  be  given,  and  gradually  a  mere  liberal  diet  is 
ordered.  The  effect  of  the  operation  is  necessarily  only  palliative 
when  cancer  is  present,  but  the  general  condition  often  improves 
considerably  for  a  time,  and  the  final  exitus  lethalis  is  a.«nriat^d 
with  less  suffering.  — ■ 
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Other  plans  of  operation  have  been  utilized  besides  those 
described  above,  such  as  Senn's  bone  plates,  or  Maunsell's  opera- 
tion ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  less  satisfactory  in 
this  particular  condition.  In  comparing  Wolfler's  and  Murphy's 
methods,  the  great  advantage  of  the  former  consists  in  its  intro- 
ducing no  foreign  body,  which  may  give  rise  to  trouble  from 
slipping  back  into  the  stomach  or  from  impaction  lower  down 
the  gut ;  hence  it  should  always  be  used  in  non-malignant  cases. 
The  proceeding  is,  however,  much  more  tedious,  and  the  shock 
caused  by  the  prolonged  operation  is  often  sufficient  in  itself  to 
turn  the  balance  against  a  patient  whose  powers  have  been  con- 
siderably diminished  by  a  malignant  growth  associated  with  semi- 
starvation.  Murphy's  operation,  though  placing  a  solid  body  of 
some  size  within  the  intestinal  canal,  has  the  great  advantage  of 
rapidity,  and,  on  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  recommend  this 
proceeding  as  the  better  in  malignant  disease.  The  results  hither- 
to obtained  have  been  most  encouraging.  Murphy  being  able  to 
report  twenty-nine  cases,  with  only  eight  deaths,  and  we  ourselves 
have  had  several  successful  cases.  The  button,  if  all  goes  well, 
ought  to  appear  in  the  motions  about  a  fortnight  after  tne 
operation. 

Ulcer  of  the  Duodenum  is  occasionally  met  with  after  burns,  as 
already  described  at  p.  85.  It  may  also  occur  in  the  same  way 
as  a  gastric  ulcer— i.«.,  more  or  less  spontaneously,  and  without 
any  apparent  cause.  The  symptoms  to  which  it  gives  rise  are 
deep  pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  worse  after  food,  together 
with  vomiting.  Haemorrhage  may  be  caused  by  the  ulcer  laying 
open  some  branch  of  one  of  the  pancreatico-duodenal  vessels, 
and  this  may  prove  fatal.  Perforation  is  sometimes  induced, 
and,  according  to  its  situation  and  size,  it  gives  rise  to  acute  or 
chronic  suppurative  peritonitis,  or  if  it  opens  posteriorly  to  a 
subphrenic  pyo-pneumothorax,  which  tends,  however,  to  come  to 
the  surface  to  the  right  of  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  liver  ; 
in  fact,  the  symptoms  and  results  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
perforating  gastric  ulcer  (q.v.).  Stenosis  of  the  duodenum  may 
also  follow  this  lesion,  and  the  same  type  of  treatment  must  be 
adopted  as  in  gastric  ulcer  and  its  complications. 

Affections  of  the  Intestine. 

Congenital  Oonditions  are  occasionally  met  with  affecting  the 
intestines,  and  perhaps  giving  rise  to  serious  complications. 
(a)  The  most  common  of  these  consists  in  what  is  known  as 
Meckel's  diverticulum.  It  occurs  as  an  outgrowth  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  ileum,  which  may  be  patent  for  i  or  2  inches,  terminat- 
ing possibly  in  a  fibrous  cord,  which  floats  free  amongst  the  intes- 
tines, or  may  contract  adhesions,  and  thus  determine  an  internal 
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Strangulation  ;  or  it  persists  as  an  open  tube  as  far  a<i  fhp  „«, 
W.CUS  giving  rise  to  a  congenital  fec^l  fistula      It  i    due  Jo  no^' 
obliteration  of  the  omphalo-mesenteric  duct,    (b)  Congeal  stem's 

bUe  ducr.nH"™^*'r"'"''.?PP°^^*^  *he  entrance  to^the  common 
bile-duct,  and  a  similar  condition  may  arise  in  the  lower  oarT  of 

deveb'e".''  "  ''°'  ''■°"  "'^^'  Meckel's  diverticulum  is  u'siln/ 

Injuries  of  the  Intestine. 

the^TbdTm?n°^.nH*  ^*''*^"?,  ""^y  -^^^"^^  ^'^^  ^"y  ««"o"«  blow  on 
tne  abdomen  and  necessarily  varies  in  its  effects  with  the  rminr^ 

and  force  of  the  injury,  the  amount  of  distension  of  the  Lt  and 

abscess  may^^^^^^^^        "  *^'  ^"^'^""""^  °^  '^°'°"'  ^  retroperitoneal 

severifvnf  ^hi;   •  ".*  u^  ^^"''^  ^^"^'^  necessarily  with   the 

seventy  of  the  injury  and  the  nervous  susceptibility  of  the  Datient 

feature  Tk  1  f  P'^esent,  but,  as  a  rule,  is  not  a  marked 
couriV.J  ^K^^^f  'y^P^^^^  will  necessarily  vary  wUh  the 
cou^rse  taken  by  the  case,  and  need  not  be  described^n  further 

linli'tJfJ*!"'?*  °^  *^.^'^  •"J""^^  's  conducted  along  the  same 
.nere  ,.  no  absolute   evidence  of  rupture,  an  expectant 
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attitude  must  be  adopted.  If,  however,  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eight  hours  signs  of  peritonitis  manifest  them- 
selves, an  exploratory  laparotomy  is  justifiable.  Acute  enteritis 
mduces  diarrhoea  and  the  passage  of  blood-stained  mucus 
and  such  symptoms  will  indicate  the  use  of  bismuth,  and 
perhaps  a  little  morphia,  whilst  a  fluid  diet  is  alone  permis- 
sible. 

Bupture  of  the  Intestine  is  a  consequence  of  abdominal  injuries 
of  a  more  severe  character  than  those  causing  contusion,  such  as 
when  a  cart  or  cab  has  traversed  the  abdomen,  or  when  the 
patient  has  been  tightly  squeezed.  The  amount  of  distension  of 
the  gut  IS  a  most  important  factor  in  the  cetiology,  since  it  is 
obvious  that  a  distended  coil  is  much  more  likely  to  give  way 
than  one  that  is  empty ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  quite  possible 
for  only  a  small  wound  to  occur,  through  which  the  intestinal 
contents  are  unable  to  escape.  The  bowel  does  not  always 
give  way  at  the  point  of  impact,  but  occasionally  at  a  distance 
from  It ;  under  these  circumstances  the  tear  is  more  likely  to  be 
ragged  and  irregular,  whilst  if  it  yields  at  the  point  struck,  it 
may  be  cleanly  torn  across.  The  parts  most  frequently  affected 
by  this  form  of  injury  are  the  junction  of  the  moveable  jejunum 
with  the  fixed  duodenum,  and  the  lower  3  feet  of  the  ileum. 
In  this  condition  also  the  effect  of  the  accident  on  the  mesentery 
IS  of  importance,  since  in  the  first  place  it  may  give  rise  to  con- 
siderable intraperitoneal  hemorrhage,  and  later  on  may  cause 
sloughing  of  the  gut  as  a  result  of  thrombosis. 

The  Effects  of  rupture  of  the  intestine  are  always  extremely 
serious,  since  acute  diffuse  peritonitis  is  almost  certain  to  follow  ; 
in  a  few  cases  a  localized  intraperitoneal  abscess  has  been  known 
to  result,  but  such  is  by  no  means  common. 

The  Syinptoms  consist  of  severe  and  usually  lasting  shock, 
accompanied  by  intense  abdominal  pain.  Owing  to  the  escape 
of  the  intestinal  contents,  a  virulent  form  of  acute  peritonitis 
follows  immediately,  from  which  the  patient  rapidly  succumbs. 
Free  gas  is  met  with  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  as  in  rupture 
of  the  stomach,  and  may  be  recognised  by  the  existence  of  a 
resonant  note  on  percussion  in  front  of  the  liver.  In  a  few 
cases  emphysema  of  the  abdominal  walls  has  been  caused, 
and  in  the  absence  of  thoracic  injuries  or  of  diffuse  cellulitis 
is  an  absolutely  certain  sign  of  rupture  of  the  intestinal  tube. 
Vomiting  occurs,  but  is  not  a  marked  feature  in  these  cases; 
if  blood  is  found  in  the  vomit,  it  suggests  that  either  the  stomach 
or  upper  part  of  the  inteistinal  canal  has  been  injured.  Occa- 
sionally a  blood-stained  1..'  "-a  is  passed,  but  only  as  a  late 
phenomenon. 

The  Diagnosis  of  a  rupture  of  the  intestine  is  always  a  matter 
of  uncertainty  in  the  absence  of  such  symptoms  as  resonance  in 
front  of  the  liver  or  emphysema  of  the  abdominal  walls.     The 
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amount  of  shock  is  an  uncertain  guide,  although  if  prolonged 
and  severe,  It  is  suggestive  ;  whilst  the  incidence  of  earlv  acute 

whhTnv"certa^nf''^^v,*'l°"^>'  ^'^"  ^^at  we  can  depend  upon 

w^tn  any  certainty.     The  history  and  nature  of  the  accident  ar^ 

important,  and  should  be  carefully  investigated.  ' 

In  the  non-existence  of  any  distinct  signs  of  rupture,  Treatment 

ombttfnt'thf  fho.r  -ly  be  expectant,  and  Jirect'e"?ol"r5 
^uinoating  the  shock  and  relieving  the  oain      A   cmoii  a^c.^     c 

^^^t^Vtr'T'  with^h\tQ.  andTo'toXck 
ten  s     S  a.  HtM  ^"'* -uf  ^^^^ravasation  of  the  intestinal  con- 

ma  k'svmD?omc;  f.%r''^^^  '^^"J'^  b^  ^^^^"'  ^'"^«  it  tends  to 
i^^rthaHK  St  .  *•  ^  .'"'^T"  ^^'  ^^^'^  g^°"nds  for  suspect- 
Pvnlnr..       1  mtestine  is  torn,  he  ought  at  once  to  undertake  an 

tolTpSn?t'h°:°'"^  '".^"^'f"'  ^^"d«  -'"  do  less  harm 

m.t    ..P  J^  ."  waiting  for  the  onset  of  acute  peritonitis  to 

tnake   he  diagnosis  certain.     If  severe  shock  is  present  an  Sec 

patln    fn  th"''""  '°-l^*^°".  ^"'°  ^  ^^^^  ^"^  sufficfently  r^storeThe 
patient  m  the  majority  of  cases  to  warrant  such  a  procedure 

f^lowed  TZ:'  ^Ti  '!!'  '^T  ^"^^^  °^  t^«-t'--t  ^ho'ald  be 
Somach.  ""^'"^  ^'^"  ^"^"  enunciated  for  a  ruptured 

conSS^w"®'  °'f**^'  involving  the  intestine,  the  results  differ 
a?so  wfi^i^  according  to  the  amount  of  distension  of  the  bowe  as 
Thus  a  wl  H-'^'V  °1'.^"  ^^""^  ^"d  the  direction  of  the  incision 
is  mie  ifkelv  t?^.  cut  (running  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  bowel) 
vo^ern  fhl  ■  ^  ?^  *^^"  a  transverse  one,  owing  to  the  greater 
rimoirfn  H  k'''"^^'  "'"."'^^^  ^^'^''  ^  «"^a"  Puncture  may  be 
?h^  small  ?nl  J'-  ^  P''^*'-"^^^"  ?.f,  '""^ous  membrane.  Wounds  of 
travas^ttn  ?hf  *'"?  ^'"?,'^°^«  likely  to  be  accompanied  with  ex- 
of  th^fir  th?".when  the  colon  is  involved,  owing  to  the  contents 
of  the  former  being  m  a  much  more  liquid  state. 

charactfrTS'T  ^'f  ^^'^.  ^V^'\^'  *°  t^°^-  ^'^^^^y  detailed  as 
fm^!?  r  u  °^  '"Pt"'^  °^  the  intestine.  As  far  as  regards  the 
immediate  phenomena,  there  is  nothing  absolutely  typicd  unless 

orholTlT"''^}  ''  "''^"P'"/  '''^''  '^""^  the  abdominal  wound 
so  tZi  Pt-olapsed  portion  of  bowel.  Shock  is  not  necessarily 
Tenetratfon"' rSf"  the  intestine  is  ruptured  by  violence  without 
penetration ;  abdomina    pain  is  always  present,  and  the  pheno- 

been"  sI^^TJJTT''  ^T^^^^  ^"°^-  ^"  ^^^^cful  cases^it  has 
hvdro^^f^c  f  ^.?""  *^^^  *^^  ^"t  should  be  inflated  with 
hydrogen  gas  from  the  rectum,  and  its  escape  from  the  abdominal 

rvervT/"^  then  determine  the  diagnosis.     There  is,  howler 
a   very  distinct   objection  to  such  a  proceeding,  viz     that  the 

smal  'nL'rf''""  °^  *'^  ^°"^»  "-^^  be  likely^to   "pen  up  any 

dSimWfl"''l°'/"''''°".^^^"b  had  occurred,  and  thus  rnigh^ 

S;  extravasation.  ^ 

ore^n/"  H?  ^^'^^u7  ^"  u^^^  ^°  the  line  of  Treatment  which  at  the 
present  day  ought  to  be  adopted  in  penetrating  wounds  of  the 
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abdomen  (p.  835).  Every  such  case  should  be  carefully  and 
thoroughly  explored ;  a  probe  is  first  passed,  and  then  the 
abdominal  parietes  divided  on  either  side  of  the  probe,  so  as 
to  enable  the  extent  of  the  mischief  to  be  ascertamed.  If  the 
peritoneum  is  not  opened,  no  harm  has  been  done,  since  after 
purification  the  different  layers  of  the  wall  are  sutured  together. 
If  the  peritoneum  has  been  involved,  the  opening  in  it  should 
be  enlarged,  so  as  to  explore  the  viscera  and  determine 
with  certainty  whether  the  gut  has  been  wounded.  If  a  small 
punctured  or  incised  wound  is  present,  it  may  be  closed  by  a 
purse-string  stitch  or  by  a  row  of  Lembert  or  Czerny-Lembert 
sutures.  If  a  more  extensive  lesion  exists,  excision  of  the 
damaged  portion  may  be  necessary ;  but  if  the  patient  is  deeply 
collapsed  from  the  supervention  of  peritonitis,  it  may  be  wiser  to 
bring  the  divided  ends  to  the  abdominal  wall,  and  form  a  tem- 
porary artificial  anus,  which  is  subsequently  closed  when  the 
patient's  general  condition  has  improved.  As  to  the  treatment  of 
the  resulting  peritonitis,  we  must  refer  to  what  has  been  written 
concerning  rupture  of  the  stomach  (p.  842). 

Gunshot  Wounds  necessarily  vary  considerably  in  severity, 
according  to  the  rate  and  size  of  the  bullet,  and  the  course 
taken  by  it.  The  aperture  of  entry  may  be  very  small,  and, 
owing  to  the  irregular  contraction  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the 
abdomen,  it  is  often  impossible  to  pass  a  probe  along  the  track. 
The  bullet  usually  travels  in  a  straight  line  from  the  aperture  of 
entry  towards  the  point  where  it  escapes  from  the  abdomen,  or 
where  it  becomes  lodged  in  one  of  the  more  solid  viscera  or  in 
the  parietes.  The  coils  of  gut  lying  immediately  beneath  the 
entrance  aperture  are  most  severely  damaged,  but  other  adjacent 
coils  may  also  be  involved;  hence  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a 
number  of  wounds  in  the  gut  close  together. 

The  Symptoms  caused  by  a  gunshot  injury  differ  in  no  par- 
ticulars from  those  resulting  from  any  other  penetrating  wound  of 
the  bowel,  and  the  Treatment  to  be  adopted  must  follow  along 
the  same  lines  as  those  already  indicated.  The  wound  should 
be  carefully  enlarged,  and  a  thorough  exploration  of  the  gut 
made,  so  that  no  damaged  coil  may  escape  attention.  If  several 
openings  are  found  scattered  at  a  considerable  distance  from  one 
another,  each  and  all  of  them  should  be  sutured  in  the  usual 
way ;  but  if  a  number  of  perforations  are  found  close  together, 
the  whole  affected  coil  of  gut  should  be  removed,  even  if  it 
amounts  to  many  inches,  or  even  to  one  or  more  feet.  The  latter 
proceeding  is  especially  necessary  if  there  is  any  additional  injury 
to  the  mesenteric  vessels. 

Impaction  of  Foreign  Bodies. — Such  an  occurrence  gives  rise  to 
the  symptoms  of  acute  or  subacute  obstruction,  and  the  subject 
is  discussed  under  that  heading  at  p,  945, 

Perforation  of  the  Intestine  arises  from  many  different  causes. 
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sucli  as  the  impaction  of  a  foreiKn  body,  or  the  yieldini?  of  an 
intestinal  u  cer,  as  occurs  in  tubercular  disease  or  typhoid  fever 
or  from  that  form  of  enteritis  which  follows  stranLnilated 
hernia.  We  have  already  discussed  the  phenomei«i  resultinir 
rom  the  perforation  of  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  duodenum 
(pp.  «44  and  855),  and  one  special  variety  of  appendicitis  due  to 
perforation  of  the  appendix  will  be  alluded  to  subseciuently 
(p.  8«5).  •' 

When  the  jejunum  or  upper  portion  of  the  ileum  is  involved, 
perforation  is  usually  due  to  the  impaction  of  a  foreitm  body 
such  as  a  hsh-bone.  or  to  yielding  of  a  tubercular  ulcer.  In  acute 
cases,  general  peritonitis  is  almost  certain  to  follow,  and  what  we 
have  written  as  to  the  results  and  treatment  of  such  a  lesion  in 
he  stomach  applies  with  e(iual  force  here.  Occasionally  the 
lesion  is  of  a  more  chronic  type,  especially  when  due  to  tubercle, 
and  then  adhesions  may  form,  allowing  an  intraperitoneal  abscess 
to  develop,  and  should  it  open  externally,  a  fjt'cal  fistula  follows. 
In  not  a  few  cases  the  process  of  cicatrization  may  lead  to  a  spon- 
taneous closure  of  the  fistula,  and  no  operation  should  be  under- 
taken until  sufhcient  time  has  elapsed  to  determine  whether  or 
not  tins  will  occur.  A  similar  condition  sometimes  results  from 
tubercular  peritonitis  the  umbilicus  being  a  common  site  for 
such  a  hstula  to  develop.  In  other  cases  several  coils  of  intes- 
tine may  be  matted  together  by  adhesions,  amongst  which  an 
abscess  forms,  which  by  opening  into  the  bowel  in  two  or  more 
places  gives  rise  to  a  hstulous  communication,  known  as  a  fisiula 

In   the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum,  typhoid  fevcv  is  the  most 

usual  cause  of  perforation  of  the  intestine.     It  generally  occurs 

about  the  end  of  the  second  or  in  the  third  week  of  the  disease, 

and  rarely  more  than  one  perforation  is  present.     The  symptoms 

are  usually  those  of  sudden  collapse,  as  indicated   by  a  fallintr 

temperature  and  a  quick  and  feeble  pulse,  whilst  severe  abdominal 

pain  followed  l>y  distension  indicates  the  development  of  general 

peritonitis.     Even  when  the  patient  is  already  collapsed  by  the 

disease,  some  slight  fall  of  temperature  with  acceleration  of  the 

pulse  may  occur,   followed  by  abdominal  pain  and  meteorism. 

1  lie  only  tnaUnent  which  holds  out  any  prospect  of  saving  the 

patient  is  operation,  but  owing  to  the  depressed  condition  of  the 

individual   the   outlook  is  not   particularly  bright.      Obviously 

when  the  patient  is  moribund,  it  is  useless  to  interfere ;  but  the 

tact  tfiat  at  least  seven  cases  of  recovery  have  been  reported,  out 

of  rather  more  than  forty  that  have  been  subjected  to  operation, 

shows  that   m   suitable   circumstances  a  certain   percentage   of 

success  may  be  anticipated.     The  abdomen  should  be  openid  in 

the  middle  line  below  the  umbilicus,  the  ileum  sought  for  at  its 

junction  with  the  ca>cum,  and  the  bowel  brought  up  and  carefully 

exammed  mch  by  mch  till  the  perforation  is  found ;  it  may  then 
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either  be  closed  by  sutures,  or  stitched  to  the  margins  of  the 
wound  HO  as  to  create  a  temporary  artificial  anus.  The  peri- 
toneum is  cleansed  and  drained  in  the  usual  way. 

In  the  lar(,'e  intestine  the  most  common  cause  of  perforation  is 
ulceration  due  to  chronic  obstruction.  Masses  of  faces  accumu- 
late within  the  bowel,  and  by  their  pressure  give  rise  to  inflam- 
mation of  the  walls,  which  runs  on  either  to  ulceration  or  to 
actual  necrosis.  Most  usually  the  peritoneum  is  by  this  means 
laid  open,  and  acute  perforative  peritonitis  follows.  In  malignant 
disease  of  the  colon,  perforation  also  results  in  some  instances, 
giving  rise  to  a  localized  abscess,  and  subserjuently  to  a  faxal 
fistula. 


Stenosis  of  the  Intestine. 


This 


from   two 


arises  trom  two  mam  causes,  viz.,  the  contraction  of 
cicatrices,  and  the  development  of  malignant  growths. 

Oicatricial  Stricture  usually  results  from  the  healing  of  ulcers 
which  have  extended  more  or  less  circularly  around  the  bowel. 
After  typhoid  fever  they  are  therefore  rare,  since  the  ulcers  are 
rather  longitudinal  than  transverse,  and,  indeed,  there  is  only 
one  certain  case  of  stricture  arising  from  this  source  on  record. 
In  the  small  intestine  tubercular  ulceration  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest causes,  since  it  always  tends  to  travel  around  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  gut  along  the  line  of  the  vessels.  It  also  arises 
from  syphilitic  disease,  or  as  a  sequela  of  strangulated  hernia, 
injury,  or  the  separation  of  an  intussusception.  In  the  large  intes- 
tine dysentery  is  perhaps  the  most  important  cause  of  stricture, 
whilst  syphilis  or  pelvic  cellulitis  may  determine  its  occur- 
rence. 

Owing  to  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine  being  of  a  some- 
what liquid  nature,  a  stricture  in  this  situation  often  exists  for 
some  time  before  symptoms  of  any  urgency  arise.  The  patient 
may  complain  of  a  certain  amount  of  indigestion  and  discomfort, 
but  sooner  or  later  the  narrowed  aperture  of  the  gut  becomes 
blocked  either  by  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane  or  by  a  portion  of 
undigested  food,  and  thus  an  attack  of  obstruction  is  induced. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  this  can  be  overcome  and 
remedied  by  purgatives,  but  each  recurrence  is  likely  to  in- 
crease in  severity,  until  finally  an  acute  attack  supervenes, 
which  kills  the  patient,  unless  relieved  by  prompt  surgical  inter- 
ference. 

In  the  large  intestirwe  very  similar  phenomena  appear,  but  the 
attacks  of  obstruction  are  of  a  somewhat  different  character,  since 
there  is  less  pain  and  vomiting ;  and  aperients,  instead  of  re- 
lieving the  patient,  as  they  often  will  in  the  earlier  attacks  in  the 
small  gut,  always  aggravate  the  symptoms  ;  there  is  also  a  great 
deal  more  distension  of  the  abdomen.  The  diagnosis  of  stricture, 
though  strongly  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  symptoms,  can 
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only  be  absolutely  confirmed  by  an  exploratory  operation,  except 
when  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  is  involved. 

The  Treatment  in  the  earlier  stages  consists  of  suitable  dieting, 
and  the  administration  of  purgatives,  or  of  large  enemata,  and  for 
a  time  such  will  be  successful.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  a  more 
than  usually  serious  attack  of  obstruction  will  call  for  something 
more  radical,  and  we  must  refer  readers  to  the  chapter  on  obstruc- 
tion for  details  of  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  (p.  950).  If  on 
operating  the  stricture  is  found  and  recognised,  enteroplasty  or 
excision,  followed  by  enterorrhaphy,  should  be  undertaken,  if  the 
small  gut  is  involved.  For  stricture  of  the  caecum  or  ascending 
colon,  some  short-circuiting  method,  whereby  the  ileum  is  im- 
planted into  the  colon  below  the  stricture  (ileo-colostomy),  is 
perhaps  the  best  plan  to  adopt ;  in  the  transverse  colon  excision 
is  possible,  as  also  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  whilst  in  the  descend- 
ing colon  enteroplasty  may  be  undertaken.  Failing  any  of  these 
radical  measures,  the  establishment  of  an  artificial  anus  in  the 
bowel  above  the  stenosis  suffices  to  give  relief.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  no  permanent  opening  can  be  made 
more  than  a  foot  above  the  ileo-ca?cal  valve,  since  the  absorption 
of  nutrition  is  thereby  so  interfered  with  that  death  from  asthenia 
is  certain  to  follow  in  a  very  short  time. 

Cancer  of  the  Bowel  is  almost  always  primary  in  nature,  and 
is  then  usually  a  columnar  carcinoma,  to  which  colloid  degenera- 
tion is  sometimes  added.  Secondary  growths  are  occasionally 
met  with,  and  are  necessarily  of  the  same  nature  as  the  original 
growth.  The  disease  may  occur  as  a  localized  plaque  imbedded 
in  the  nmcous  membrane,  and  undergoing  the  usual  ulcerative 
changes  ;  but  more  frequently  it  appears  as  a  circular  infiltration 
of  the  bowel.  Secondary  deposits  arise  after  a  time  in  the  mesen- 
teric glands,  the  liver,  or  even  in  distant  parts  ;  the  general  history 
of  these  growths  suggests,  however,  that  they  are  not  so  malignant 
in  type  as  cancer  elsewhere.  At  first  they  merely  give  rise  to 
dyspeptic  Symptoms  of  varymg  character,  according  to  the  size 
and  situation  of  the  mass,  and  then  to  these  may  be  superadded 
intermittent  attacks  of  chronic  or  subacute  obstruction,  which 
originally  come  under  the  care  of  the  physician,  but  at  length  the 
surgeon's  assistance  is  needed  to  relieve  or  deal  with  an  acute 
attack.  Two  other  manifestations  of  the  disease  may  determine 
surgical  action,  viz.*:  (i)  The  existence  of  a  tumour,  which, 
though  at  first  readily  moveable,  soon  becomes  fixed  owing  to 
the  formation  of  adhesions  to  surrounding  tissues;  and  (2)  the 
development  of  an  abscess  due  to  the  invasion  of  the  growth  by 
the  Bac.  colt,  which  finds  its  way  through  the  ulcerated  surface  of 
the  tumour.  This  complication  is  most  Hkely  to  occur  when  the 
colon  is  affected,  and  all  the  manifestations  of  an  acute  or  sub- 
acute intraperitoneal  abscess  supervene.  In  favourable  cases  it 
bursts  externally,  or  is  opened,  giving  exit  to  exceedingly  often- 
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sive  pus,  and  for  a  while  the  patient's  symptoms  are  relieved  • 
a  fascai  fistula  is  likely  to  follow,  and  the  disease  runs  a  rapid 
course  to  its  inevitably  fatal  issue. 

Treatment.— Whenever  a  diagnosis  of  malignant  disease  of  the 
bowel  has  been  made  or  is  suspected,  an  exploratory  laparotomy 
IS  justifiable  in  order  to  confirm  or  disprove  the  fact.  Unfor- 
tunately, physicians  are  only  too  liable  to  leave  the  case  until 
the  progress  of  the  disease  has  settled  the  question,  and  then 
palliative  treatment  may  alone  be  possible.  If  found  early 
enough,  the  growth,  together  with  a  good  margin  of  healthy  tissue 
on  either  side,  should  be  removed,  and  the  intestinal  canal  re- 
stored by  enterorrhaphy.  A  V-shaped  portion  of  the  mesentery 
IS  included  in  the  part  excised,  so  as  to  remove  if  possible 
any  affected  lymphatic  glands.  Should  this  be  impracticable 
owing  to  the  extent  or  fixity  of  the  growth,  the  following  plans  of 
treatment  may  be  considered,  and  that  which  best  suits  the  re- 
quirements of  the  particular  case  undertaken  : 

1 .  The  growth  may  be  short-circuited  by  uniting  portions  of  gut 
above  and  below  the  growth.  .This  is  usually  accomplished  by 
one  of  the  forms  of  lateral  anastomosis  described  hereafter  ;  thus, 
the  caecum  may  be  attached  to  the  sigmoid  flexure  in  a  case  of 
cancer  of  the  transverse  colon. 

2.  The  bowel  may  be  entirely  divided  above  the  growth,  and 
the  upper  end  implanted  into  the  gut  below  it,  the  open  end  of 
the  divided  bowel  being  sutured.  This  lateral  implantation  is  the 
best  plan  of  treatment  to  employ  for  cancer  of  the  cajcum  which 
cannot  be  extirpated  ;  the  ileum  is  divided  above  the  valve,  and 
Its  open  end  implanted  into  the  ascending  colon  well  above 
the  growth  (ileo-colostomy),  whilst  the  lower  end  is  totally 
closed. 

3.  The  affected  coil  of  gut  has  been  excluded  from  the  intes- 
tinal tube  by  dividing  the  bowel  above  and  below,  and  uniting 
the  divided  ends,  whilst  the  open  ends  of  the  diseased  coil  are 
either  entirely  closed  by  sutures,  or  one  end  is  closed  and  the 
other  is  brought  to  the  surface,  and  fixed  there  so  as  to  establish 
a  fistulous  track.  The  latter  practice  is  probably  the  safer  to 
adopt,  since  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  discharge  from 
the  cancerous  growth,  and,  at  any  rate,  in  the  small  intestine  the 
mucous  membrane  itself  secretes,  so  that  total  closure  would  be 
accompanied  by  danger. 

4.  Finally,  if  none  of  these  measures  are  applicable,  or  if  the 
patient's  condition  is  such  as  to  make  it  unwise  to  attempt  them, 
and  if  the  growth  is  situated  in  the  colon,  an  artificial  anus  may 
be  established. 

Operations  on  the  Intestines. 

Before  describing  in  detail  the  actual  operations  which  are 
undertaken  upon  the  small  or  large  intestine,  it  is  essential  that 
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the  various  Satnrei  employed  in  such  work  should  be  discussed. 
The  interior  of  the  liowel  is  occupied  i)y  material  whidi,  as  Uin^ 
us  it  remains  in  its  proper  place,  is  innocuous  enoufjh  ;  but  let 
it  once  (ind  its  way  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  an  acute  and 
usually  fatal  peritonitis  is  almost  certain  to  follow.  Hence, 
every  union  made  by  the  surgeon  must  be  air- and  water-tight, 
and  capable  of  accommodating  itself  to  varying  degrees  of  intra- 
intestinal  pressure.  For  this  reason  a  continuous  stitch  must 
never  be  employed  except  in  the  long  axis  of  the  bowel,  or 
unless  there  is  some  button  or  bobbin  within  it.  Again,  it  is 
essential  that  along  the  line  of  union  nothing  but  serous  membrane 
should  be  exposed,  as  otherwise  adhesions  are  certain  to  form, 
and  the  comfortable  action  of  the  bowel  will  be  subsequently 
impaired.  Hence,  special  forms  of  stitches  have  to  be  adopted, 
the  more  important  of  which  are  described  below. 


Fir.  292.— Lembekt's  Suture  as  api'Lied  kok 
A  Longitudinal  Wound  of  the  Howei.. 

The  stitches  are  carried  well  beyond  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  incision,  so  as  to  obliterate 
the  groove  always  causetl  by  this  method  of 
suturing. 


I'lo.  293  — Lembert's  Suture 
SEEN  IN  Section,  to  show 

ChAKACTEK   ok   Al'l'KOXIMA- 
TION. 

I.,  Suture;  d,  serosa;  b.  mus- 
cularis ;  c,  mucosa. 


Lembert's  Suture,  originally  proposed  at  the  end  of  last  cen- 
tury, has  for  its  object  the  bringing  of  surfaces  of  peritoneum 
together  without  encroaching  on  the  mucous  membrane ;  any 
stitch  which  involves  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall  is  liable  to 
be  followed  by  leakage  of  the  intestinal  contents,  and  possibly 
peritonitis.  The  needle  is  passed  at  right  anr'e  ,  to  the  axis  of 
the  wound  through  a  small  .^Id  of  the  serous  and  iriuscuar  coats, 
going  down  to  the  submucosa ;  each  fold  is  placed  a;  out  one- 
twelfth  of  an  inch  from  the  margins  of  the  x.iwi.on  (Fig.  292). 
On  drawing  up  and  tightening  the  stitch,  the  margins  of  the  wound 
are  tucked  in  (Fig.  293),  and  only  serous  coats  brought  into 
apposition.  A  series  of  similar  stitches  are  inserted  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  wound,  numbering  about  ten  or  twelve  to 
the  :"»ch.  In  closing  a  longitudinal  incision  in  this  way,  a  groove 
Tv:ll  bft  forru  d  at  either  end  which  must  be  obliterated  by  two  or 
three  cxu.i  sutures.  For  a  small  puncture  the  same  type  of  stitch 
may  be  utilized,  but  it  may  be  introduced  circularly  around  the 
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openinfi:  like  a  purse-strinfr,  and  l.y  tightening  it  the  mamns  of 
the  aperture  are  turned  in  and  buried.  margins  oJ 

The  Ccmiy.Lonhnt  Suture  is  very  similar  in  its  nature  hut 
consists  o    two  rows:  the  first  has 'for  its  object  the      os.Ve  o 

he  wound  in  the  mucous  membrane  (Iml'.  -^cu  I)  nnd  in  « 
longitudinal  wound  this  may  be  of  thL  a^ntlnioJi"  type  ;  "he 
second    row    consists    of   the    ordinary    Lembert    stit,  hes     con 

mued  or  interrupted  according  to  the  requirements  of  th;  case 
(J  ig.  294,  I  J).  i{y  this  means  the  knots  of  the  first  series  of 
sul  iir,  ^  are  a)vered  oyer  and  buried  by  the  second  row. 

IlalsUds  Suture  (iMg  295)  is  a  verv  valuable  one,  which  has 
Ijcen  a  good  deal  utilized  <,f  late,  ft  consists  practically  of  a 
double  Lembert,  a  loop  being  thus  formed  at  one  end,  whilst  the 
knot  IS  tied  at  the  other.  It  is  introduced  with  exactly  the  sane 
precautions  as  the  original  Lembert. 

.fiJ,^r?'l'"''''Iy  '^  *''W"\^''-^'  two  portions  of  bowel  have  to  be 
stitched  together,  although  the  surgeon  cannot  reach  the  outer 


I'Hi,  294.  -Czerny-Lembert  Suture. 

I.,  Stitch  securing  divided  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  11.,  nidiiuiry  Lembert  suture 
for  the  serous  coats  ;  a,  serosa ;  b,  mus- 
cuiari.s ;  c,  mucosa. 


Fi(i.  295.   -Halsted's  Suture. 


C   nn'r  ^    °  *^''  P"'^'"?  ^.''"^'  "■^«''-     '^hus,  in  dealing  with 

the    posterior   segments   of   the   walls   of   the   bowel,   either   in 

pylorectomy  or  gastro-enterostomy,  it  is  found  that  one  can  only 

work  from  the  front  and  the  stitches  must  then  be  inserted  by 

hat  ,s  known  as  VVbl^er's  Method  (Fig.  296).     The  sutures  are 

?  tfffu  ^'^^'^  ^^^  '^'""^^  ''^"^  muscular  coats  on  either 
side  L),  the  knots  being  tied  on  the  inner  aspect-^...,  towards 
the  lumen  of  the  open  gut.  The  mucous  membrane  is  then 
secured  by  a  second  row  of  stitches  (IL),  so  as  to  cover  over  the 
hrst  series  of  knots  Of  course,  only  a  portion  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  bowel  has  to  be  dealt  ni.h  in  this  way ;  as  soon  as 
possible,  one  changes  to  the  Czerny-Lembert  method, 
be  described"  "°'^  ^°  ^^^  ^^*"^^  or^eratiors,  the  following  have  to 

I.  Enterotomy  is  a  term  which  is  only  correctly  applied  to  an 
incision  made  mto  the  intestine  either  for  the  removal  of  a  foreign 
Dody  or  for  the  examination  of  the  interior  of  the  intestine.  The 
wound  should  always  be  mnde  in  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  gut, 
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and  along  its  anti-mesenteric  border  ;  it  is  closed  by  a  row  of 
Lembert,  Czerny-Lembert,  or  Halsted  stitches. 

The  same  title,  enterotomy,  has,  however,  been  often  incor- 
rectly employed  to  denote  the  operation  which  is  sometimes 
undertaken  for  the  relief  of  intestinal  obstruction  when  the 
patient  is  almost  moribund,  and  one  is  unable  to  make  an 
exact  diagnosis  of  the  cause.  It  is  especially  useful  when  the 
obstruction  is  probably  due  to  some  lesion  located  in  the  cjecum 
or  ascending  colon.  An  incision  is  made,  either  in  the  middle  line 
or  in  the  iliac  region  on  the  right  side,  somewhat  similar  to  that 
employed  for  removal  of  the  appendix  ;  the  first  distended  coil 
which  presents  is  drawn  well  out,  and  opened  after  carefully 
protecting  the  peritoneal  cavity  from  fajcal  infection  with  sponges. 
It  is  allowed  to  empty  itself,  and  is  then  fixed  to  the  parietes,  and 
a  Paul's  tube  tied  in  (Fig.  297),  so  as  to  carry  away  the  intestinal 
contents  clear  from  the  wound.  This  proceeding  is  often  known 
as  Nelaton's  operation,  but  should  in  reality  be  termed  Enterostomy. 


Fig.  296. — WdLFLEK's  Suture. 

1 .,  Stitch  through  serous  and  muscular  coats 
applied  and  tied  from  within;  II.,  stitch 
uniting  divided  mucous  membrane  over 
the  former,  so  as  to  cover  it  in  ;  u,  serosa  ; 
b,  muscularis ;  c,  mucosa. 


Fic.   2<j7.  —  Paul's   Tubes, 
Small  and  Large  Sizes. 


2.  Enteroplasty  is  a  plan  of  treatment  which  has  been  devised 
for  dealing  with  cicatricial  strictures  of  the  intestine,  and  is  based 
on  the  same  idea  as  the  operation  of  pyloroplasty  for  fibrous 
stenosis  of  the  pylorus  (p.  850).  A  longitudinal  incision  is  made 
through  the  stenosed  gut  along  the  anti-mesenteric  border ;  this 
is  opened  out,  and  converted  into  a  transverse  cleft,  which  is  then 
carefully  sutured,  the  lumen  of  the  bowel  being  thereby  consider- 
ably increased  (Fig.  288). 

3.  Enterectomy,  or  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  bowel,  is  called 
for  in  the  following  conditions:  {a)  For  the  removal  of  gangrenous 
gut  after  strangulation,  whether  internal  or  external ;  {h)  in  the 
treatment  of  multiple  penetrating  wounds,  as  after  a  stab  or  gun- 
shot injury  ;  {c)  in  dealing  with  artificial  anus  ;  {d)  for  the  re- 
moval of  simple  or  malignant  strictures ;  and  (<-)  in  some  cases 
of  intussusception.  Not  long  ago  the  operation  was  but  rarely 
undertaken,  and  the  results  were  most  unsatisfactory ;  but  at  the 
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present  time  a  very  considerable  degree  of  success  may  be  ex 
pected.  and  enterectomy  is  frequently  practised.  NaturaHv" 
he  results  vary  largely  with  the  condition  for  which  it  i^ne?' 
formed  and  with  the  experience  and  skill  of  the  operator  ^ 
much  higher  rate  of  mortality  follows  when  the  exci^on  fsdone 
for  malignant  disease,  for  gangrene  following  strangulXn  or  for 
intussusception,  than  when  performed  for  other  causes 

Whenever  practicable,  the  bowel  should  be  thoroughly  emotied 
prior  to  operation,  and  rendered  as  sterile  as  possMe  by  tZuse 

:ibnitr^te"ft'c"fof  "f  ^'V  '"^^^'  ''''''  ^aphthorbismu  h 
suDnitrate,  etc.,   for  a  few  days   previously.      The  abdomen  is 

opened  by  any  s^mtable  incision,  and  the  portion  to  be  removed 
clearly  defined,  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  being  protected  by  a 
careful  packing  with  sponges  or  f^auze  pruiecteu  oy  a 

The  bowel  must  then  be  carefully  clamped  on  either  side  of  the 
seat  of  operation  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  intestinal  secre 
tions  or  f^ces.  Any  of  the  forms  of  clamps  figured  in  surScal 
instrument  catalogues  will  effect  this  purpose,  Ld  amongst  the 
best  are  Makms'  or  Lane's.  If,  however,  the  surgeon  Should 
have  to  operate  without  the  aid  of  these,  the  same  result  s 
easily  attained  by  passing  a  piece  of  drainage-tube  through  the 
mesenteric  attachment,   and   tying  or  clamping   it   around   the 

th  Ji^^  ^^^''^^'^  ?T. '°"  ''  """^  removed  by  scissors,  cutting  through 
he  bowel  and  taking  away  a  V-shaped  portion  of  the  mesentery 
after  securing  as  far  back  as  possible  the  main  nutrient  vessels  to 
the  diseased  area,  according  to  Murphy's  recommendation.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  terminal  vessels  run  circularly  round 
the  gut,  and  have  but  little  lateral  anastomosis,  and  therefore  it  is 
essential  not  to  encroach  too  freely  on  the  mesenteric  attachment 
otherwise  he  projecting  edge  of  the  anti-mesenteric  border  is 
certain  to  slough,  and  septic  peritonitis  to  result.  Some  ooerators 
recommend  that  the  mesentery  should  not  be  cut  into,  but  that 
tie  gut  should  be  detached  from  the  mesenteric  junction  ;  such 
practice  wi!  suffice  when  merely  a  small  segment  of  bowel  is  to  be 
remm-ed  ;  but  if  a  large  portion  needs  resection,  it  would  take  a 
much  longer  time  to  secure  all  the  bleeding-spots.  The  wound  in 
the  mesentery  is  subsequently  secured  by  sutures,  and  the  divided 
ends  of  the  bovvel  united  by  one  of  the  many  forms  of  enteror- 
rhaphy  described  below. 

4.  Enterorrhaphy  is  calbd  for  in  any  condition  in  which  there  is 
a  solution  of  continuity  of  the  canal,  and  necessarily  the  methods 
employed  must  vary  according  to  the  character  and  situation  of 
the  lesion.  \\e  have  already  alluded  to  the  plans  that  are 
utilized  in  dealing  with  longitudinal  wounds  of  the  gut  The 
two  chief  methods  that  remain  to  be  discussed  are  the  end-to-end 
union  of  a  totally  divided  segment  of  the  bowel,  and  the  means 
whereby  lateral  approximation  or  union  is  secured. 
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For  end-to-end  union  the  following  are  the  chief  methods  that 
have  been  adopted : 

A.  Enterorrhaphy  by  simple  sutimng.  In  this  the  surgeon 
utilizes  no  special  apparatus,  but  trusts  to  the  deftness  of  his 
fingers  and  the  accuracy  of  his  stitches.  The  gut  is  united  by 
a  series  of  interrupted  Lembert  or  Czerny-Lembert  sutures,  in- 
serted around  the  circumference  at  distances  of  about  one-twelfth 
of  an  inch.  The  greatest  care  must  be  employed  in  dealing  with 
the  mesenteric  attachment,  where  the  peritoneal  layers  separate 
in  order  to  enclose  the  bowel,  and  where  there  is  a  consider- 
able likelihood  of  the  muscular  coat  being  missed  ;  if  this  happens 

leakage  is  almost  certain  to 
siisue.  This  method  in  skilled 
hands  is  very  satisfactory  in 
its  results,  but  there  is  one 
great  objection  to  it,  viz.,  the 
time  taken  in  its  performance. 

B.  Enterorrhaphy  by  invagi- 
nation of  one  end  into  the  other 
includes  Jobert's  method,  Senn's 
modification  of  Jobert,  and 
Maunsell's  operation,  the  in- 
vagination in  the  latter  case 
being  merely  of  a  temporary 
character. 

In  Jobert's  Operation  (Fig.  298) 
the  upper  end  of  the  bowel.  A, 
is  tucked  into  the  doubled-over 
lower  end,  B,  by  means  of 
sutures  passed  through  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  intes- 
tinal walls.  A  row  of  Lembert's 
sutures  subsequently  completes 
the  fixation  of  the  bowel.  It  is  a  troublesome  method  to  accom- 
plish satisfactorily,  and  the  transfixion  of  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  gut  is  not  advisable,  unless  there  is  some  other  great  com- 
pensatory advantage. 

In  Senn's  Modification  of  Jobert's  method,  a  circular  ring  of  india- 
rubber  is  stitched  within  the  divided  upper  end,  so  as  to  make  it 
more  rigid,  and  facilitate  the  invagination. 

Maunsell's  Operation  is  perhaps  the  best  plan  of  end-to-end  enter- 
orrhaphy that  has  yet  been  suggested.  It  may  be  described  in 
stages  as  follows:  (a)  Two  long  horsehair  sutures  are  passed 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  mesenteric  and  anti-mesenteric 
borders  of  each  end  of  the  divided  intestine,  which  are  thus  tem- 
porarily approximated  (Fig.  299).  (b)  A  longitudinal  incision 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  (Fig.  299,  A)  is  then 
made  through  the  anti-mesenteric  border  of  the  bowel,  about  an 


Fig.  298. — Jobert's  Method  of  En- 
terorrhaphy    BY     Invagination. 

(TiLLMANNS.) 

The  upper  end,  A,  is  carried  into 
the  tucked-over  lower  end,  B,  by 
means  of  the  sutures,  which  pass 
through  all  the  coats  of  each. 
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inch  from  the  end  of  the  upper  or  lower  segment,  according  to 
convenience.  (.)  The  horsehair  sutures  (Fig.  300  D)  are  now 
passed  withm  the  mtestine,  and  drawn  out  of  the  laleral  openinT 


Fig.  299— Maunsell's  Operation  for  uniting  Divided  Segments 

OF  Gut. 

The  mesenteric  and  anti-mesenteric  traction  stitches  have  been  introduced  and 
A  shows  the  situation  of  the  lateral  incision,  and  its  formation  by  tmnsfixion 

Traction  upon  these,  assisted  by  a  little  careful  manipulation, 
enables  the  surgeon  to  produce  an  artificial  intussusception 
(J^ig.  301).  The  divided  ends  of  the  bowel  will  now  present 
through  the  lateral  aperture  as  two  tubes  one  within  the  other 


Fig.  300. — Maunsell's  Operation. 

I^  D,  Traction  stitches  carried  through  the  tube,  and  out  of  the  lateral 
openmg;  A,  serosa,  B,  muscularis;  C,  mucosa;  F,  mesentery. 

(Fig.  302),  their  serous  coats  being  in  contact,  and  the  mucous 
coats  lining  both  the  inner  and  outer  aspects  of  the  protrusion. 
(<r)  A  sharp  straight  needle  (Fig.  302  A),  carrying  after  it  a  thread 
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l^proSusi?n'^rfn^fi^'P'T.^'^''°"^'^  °"^  °^  *he  diameters  of 
coat.  Th!  '.  t  ''•"^  ^i"^  '^'■°"«'  muscular,  and  mucous 
coats.     The  central  portion  of  the  suture  as  it  passes  acrX?he 


Fig.  30I.-MAUNSELLS  Operation,  showing  Position  of  Intestine 
AFTER  Invagination  has  been  accomplished.   '"'"^"''^ 

inner  tube  is  drawn  out  and  divided,  and  the  two  halves  are  tied 
on  either  side.      Similar  sutures  are  passed  in  otherdLmeter. 
until  some  sixteen  or  more  are  present      By  this  meLs  the  two 
tubes  are  securely  united  together.     (.)  All  the  sutures  are  c^t 


Fig.  302.-METHOD  of  inserting  Stitches  ,n  Intestine  ,n 
Maunsell's  Operation 

placed  wi,hi„  .he  LL  ^f  ^L't^'(/ °tS  Z^^^ 
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the  gut  (Fig.  303,  B)  is  closed  by  a  continuous  row  of  Lembert's 
sutures,  and  if  need  be  a  row  of  the  same  may  be  inserted  around 
the  circular  junction,  as  an  additional  safeguard  in  order  to  bury 
the  penetrating  stitches,  and  so  prevent  leakage.  The  operation 
can  be  rapidly  performed,  and  gives  excellent  results. 

Should  it  be  necessary  to  unite  unequal  portions  of  intestine,  the 
larger  segment  is  first  reduced  in  size  by  the  insertion  of  a  row  of 
Lembert's  or  Czerny-Lembert's  sutures,  so  as  to  make  the  opening 
correspond  in  size  to  that  of  the  smaller ;  invagination  may  then 
be  accomplished  through  a  lateral  opening  in  the  larger  portion, 
and  the  operation  completed  as  before. 

A  modification  of  this  method  has  been  recently  suggested  and 
practised  with  success  by  Ullman.  After  the  invagination  through 
the  lateral  incision  has  been  accomplished,  a  hollow  bobbin  made 
of  decalcified  bone  or  carrot,  and  with  a  circular  groove  around  its 


Fig.  303— Maunsell's  Operation  completed  after  the  Invagination 

has  been  redcced. 

A  shows  line  of  union  with  serous  coats  turned  well  in,  so  that  none  of  the 
sutures  appear  outside ;  B,  longitudinal  incision  stitched  up  ;  C.  wound  in 
the  mesentery  secured  by  sutures. 

middle,  is  inserted  into  the  inner  canal,  lined  by  mucous  mem- 
brane. Around  this  the  two  tubes  of  gut  are  firmly  tied  by  a 
single  silk  thread.  The  bowel  is  now  retracted,  carrying  the 
bobbin  in  its  grasp,  and  the  operation  is  completed  by  closing  the 
lateral  opening.  The  bobbin  retains  its  shape  and  texture  suffi- 
ciently long  to  enable  the  segments  of  the  intestine  to  become 
firmly  united  by  plastic  lymph.  If  further  use  confirms  Ullman's 
experiences  we  shall  have  in  this  method  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  our  means  of  obtaining  rapid  and  secure  end-to-end  union. 

C.  Enterorrhaphy  by  the  use  of  special  apparatus.  Under  this 
heading  various  bobbins  and  Murphy's  button  must  be  included. 

Murphy s  Button  is  represented  in  Fig.  304.  It  consists  of  two 
portions,  a  male  and  a  female,  which  can  be  easily  insinuated  one 
into  the  other  and  closed,  but  which  can  only  be  separated  by  un- 
twisting, the  spring  catches  seen  in  the  side  of  the  stem  of  the  male 
working  along  a  screw  thread  in  the  interior  of  the  female.     Each 
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half  consists  of  a  central  stem,  which  is  hollow  for  the  passage  of 
faeces  when  in  situ,  to  the  outer  end  of  which  is  attached  a  cup- 
shaped  expansion.  In  the  male  half  there  is  an  additional  inner 
cup  or  flange,  separated  from  the  former  by  a  spring,  so  that 
when  the  two  halves  are  approximated,  the  inner  cup  is  kept 
constantly  pressed  against  the  female  half,  and  thus  pressure- 
atrophy  of  the  tissues  grasped  between  the  two  segments  results, 
ultimately  setting  the  button  free.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
a  sufficient  formation  of  lymph  will  have  occurred  along  the  line 
of  junction  of  the  two  to  prevent  extravasation  and  to  secure 
union. 

In  performing  end-to-end  anastomosis,  a  running  thread  is  in- 
serted through  each  end  of  the  divided  intestine  in  the  manner 
shown  in  Fig.  305.  It  commences  at  the  anti-mesenteric 
border  (b),  and  traverses  the  whole  thickness  of  the  gut  two  or 


Fig.  304.— Murphy's  Button.     (Down  Brothers.) 

A  portion  of  the  cup  of  the  male  half  has  been  cut  away  so  as  to  expose  within 

It  the  spring  by  means  of  which  the  inner  cup  or  flange  is  governed. 

three  times  until  it  reaches  the  mesentery  (a),  when  a  return 
overstitch  is  introduced  so  as  to  gather  without  fail  the  two 
layers  of  the  mesentery  into  the  grasp  of  the  button.  The  same 
stitch  is  continued  along  the  opposite  side  of  the  tube,  and 
brought  out  again  at  the  anti-mesenteric  border.  A  half-button 
IS  now  introduced  into  each  end  of  the  divided  gut,  and  preferably 
the  heavier  male  end  into  the  lower  segment ;  the  stitch  is  then 
drawn  tight  and  tied,  so  as  to  gather  up  the  gut  wall  round  the 
central  stem  of  the  button  (Fig.  306).  The  two  halves  are  now 
pressed  together  (Fig.  309),  sufficient  force  being  employed  to 
bring  the  walls  of  the  gut  into  accurate  apposition,  but  without 
exercising  injurious  pressure. 

The  button  is  generally  set  free  about  the  seventh  day,  and 
should  pass  downwards,  and  be  expelled  with  the  feeces  any  time 
from  the  fourteenth  to  the  twenty-first  day.     Occasionally  there 
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are  difficulties  in  the  onward  passage  of  the  button,  which  may 
either  be  retained  entirely,  or  may  become  impacted;  under 
these  circumstances  it  has  been  known  to  ulcerate  through  the 
walls  of  the  gut,  and  cause  a  fatal  peritonitis.  The  results  of  the 
operations  undertaken  by  means  of  the  button  are  most  satisfac- 
tory, compared  with  the  old  statistics ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are 
any  better  than  those  obtained  by 
many  of  the  methods  introduced  more 
recently.  The  one  great  advantage 
of  this  appliance  is  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  anastomosis  is  completed. 
There  are,  however,  several  very 
grave  objections  to  its  employment 
as  a  routine  measure  ;  the  fact  of  its 
being  made  of  metal  is  of  itself  a 
drawback,  and  fatal  issues  have  cer- 
tainly occurred  from  sloughing,  from 
want  of  union  due  to  the  use  of  too 
large  a  button,  or  of  one  badly  con- 
structed, and  even  from  subsequent 
obstruction  and  perforation  when  it 
has  passed  lower  down.  On  the 
whole,  one  would  be  inclined  to  use  it 
when  time  is  of  value,  and  the  patient's 
general  condition  such  as  necessitates 
the  utmost  speed  in  operating  ;  under 
other  circumstances  one  would  prefer 
Maunsell's  operation  for  end-to-end 
anastomosis  when  practicable. 

Another  useful  contrivance  is  Mayo 
Robson's  Bobbin.  This  consists  of  a 
hollow  tube  of  decalcified  bone  shaped 
as  seen  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  307), 
and  made  of  different  sizes  to  fit  the 
varying  lumen  of  the  gut.  Its  object 
is  not  so  much  to  bring  about  appo- 
sition of  the  divided  ends  of  the  bowel 
as  to  act  as  an  internal  splint,  steady- 
ing the  part  during  and  after  the 
operation,  facilitating  thereby  the  in- 
troduction of  the  stitches,  and  shield- 
ing the  line  of  union  from  the  irrita- 
tion of  faeces  for  some  days.  A  continuous  stitch,  either  of  the 
Lembert  or  Czerny-Lembert  type,  is  utilized,  and  is  tied  suffi- 
ciently firmly  upon  the  narrowed  central  portion  of  the  bobbin  to 
prevent  it  from  slipping  away.  The  material  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed (decalcified  bone)  is  such  as  to  do  no  subsequent  harm  to 


Fig.  305.  —  Method  of  in- 
serting Suture  for  End- 
to-End  Anastomosis  with 
Murphy's  Button. 

a,  Mesenteric  attachment  and 
overstitch  ;  b,  anti-mesen- 
teric  border  and  two  ends  of 
suture. 
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the  mucous  membrane,  since  it  becomes  soft  and  pulpy  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days ;  the  results  which  have  been  fTained  by 
Its  means  compare  most  favourably  with  those  obtained  by  other 
appliances.  -^ 

5-  Lateral  Anastomosis  of  the  intestine  is  usually  undertaken 
m  order  to  effect  the  short-circuiting  of  some  malignant  growth, 


Fig.  306.-APPEARANCE  OF  Intestinal  Segments  with  Murphy's 
Button  tied  in.     (Down  Brothers.) 

or  of  a  stricture  which  cannot  otherwise  be  dealt  with  It  is 
sometimes  employed  instead  of  end-to-end  anastomosis  to  unite 
divided  segments  of  intestine.  The  open  ends  are  first  entirely 
closed  by  Lembert  or  Czerny-Lembert  stitches,  and  the  portions 
of  bowel  made  to  overlap.  Corresponding  lateral  incisions  are 
then  made  into  each. 


Fig.  307.— Mayo  Robson's  Bobbin  in  Various  Sizes,     (Down  Brothers.) 

The  anastomosis  may  be  effected  in  one  of  three  ways :  \ii,a' 
(a)  By  Simple  Sutiiring,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  by 
Wolfler's  operation.  This  has  been  already  described  under 
gaftro-enterostomy  at  p.  853.  The  longitudinal  openings  in  the 
two  portions  of  bowel  lying  exactly  opposite  each  other  are  secured 
by  sutures,  inserted  in  the  posterior  half  by  Wnlfler's  plan,  and  m 
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the  rest  of  the  opening  by  the  Czerny-Lembert  method.  In  order 
to  prevent  subsequent  contraction,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  mucous  membrane  be  continuous  all  round  the  aperture. 

(b)  Seim's  Plates  consist  of  oval  portions  of  decalcified  bone  with 
a  central  opening,  threaded  with  silk  sutures,  which  pass  through 


Fig.  308. — Lateral  Anastomosis  by  Senn's  Plates.     (Treves' 
'  Operative  Surgery.') 

The  plates  have  been  inserted  into  the  opened  intestines,  a,  a,  Sutures  with 
needles  attached,  corresponding  to  short  axes  of  plates,  carried  through  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  gut  wall ;  b,  b,  threads  corresponding  to  long  axes  of 
plates  brought  through  the  openings  ;  c,  c,  row  01^  Lembert's  sutures  to 
isolate  area  of  operation. 

the  substance  of  the  plate  at  the  ends  of  the  longer  and  shorter 
diameters.  The  sutures  passing  through  the  shorter  diameters 
have  needles  attached  to  them  (Fig.  308,  a).  The  portions  of 
bowel  to  be  united  are  placed  opposite  each  other,  and  lateral  in- 
cisions made  into  the  lumen  of  each,  so  as  to  correspond  in  situa- 
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tion  to  each  other.  A  bone  plate  is  then  passed  through  each 
opening  into  the  gut.  The  sutures  carrying  needles  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  short  diameter  of  the  plate  are  passed  through 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  intestinal  wall,  whilst  the  unthreaded 
sutures  (b)  at  each  end  of  the  plate  pass  through  the  opening, 
and  thus  assist  in  keeping  it  patent.  The  corresponding  stitches 
are  tied  together,  and  a  row  of  Lembert's  sutures  (c)  encircle  the 
whole.  By  this  means  intestinal  anastomosis  is  readily  effected, 
the  bone  plr.tes  being  left  in  situ,  and  passed  per  anum  at  the  end 
of  a  week  or  ten  days.  The  great  objection  to  the  operation  is  the 
tendency  to  leakage  induced  by  the  stitches,  which  necessarily 


Fig.  309.— Method  of  uniting  Murphvs  Button  for  Lateral  Anasto- 
mosis  BETWEEN   GaLL-BlADDER   AND   DuODENUM.      (DoWN   BROTHERS.) 

are  rather  thick,  and  pass  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  gut 
wall ;  this  is  increased  by  the  difficulty  of  closely  approximating 
the  plates,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  knots  between  them. 
Owmg  to  this  and  other  reasons  this  method  of  operating  has 
fallen  into  disuse. 

(c)  Murphy s  Button  is  probably  the  quickest,  and  certainly  the 
most  satisfactory,  of  all  the  plans  that  have  yet  been  suggested. 
The  details  of  its  insertion  differ  slightly  from  those  employed  in 
effecting  an  end-to-end  anastomosis.  Incisions  are  made  in  the 
two  sections  of  bowel  to  be  united,  each  incision  being  two-thirds 
of  the  diameter  of  the  button  to  be  used.  The  wounds  at  first 
only  involve   the   serous  and    muscular   coats.     A   purse-string 
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suture  is  now  inserted  round  the  incision  traversing  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  intestinal  walls ;  the  mucosa  is  then  incised,  and 
the  half-button  introduced.  By  drawing  the  stitch  tight  and 
tying  it  around  the  stem  of  the  button,  the  wall  of  the  gut  is 
gathered  into  the  hollow  of  the  cup.  This  is  accomplished  on 
each  side,  and  then  the  halves  of  the  button  are  pressed  together 
in  the  way  shown  in  Fig.  309.  Murphy  recommends  that  after 
the  operation  the  bowels  should  not  be  confined,  but  should  be 
kept  loose,  so  as  to  prevent  any  solid  mass  of  faeces  blocking  the 
channel  through  the  button. 

6.  The  establishment  of  an  Artificial  Anus  has  frequently  to 
be  undertaken  in  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction,  where  the  onward 
passage  of  faeces  is  prevented  by  some  irremovable  barrier.  It  is 
sometimes  required  in  the  treatment  of  intussusception,  and  for 
rupture  or  penetrating  wounds  of  the  gut.  When  the  small  in- 
testine is  involved,  enterostomy  may  be  undertaken  as  described 
above  (p.  866) ;  but  it  must  be  noted  that  life  is  impossible  for 
any  length  of  time  with  an  artificial  anus  situated  more  than  a 
foot  above  the  ileo-caecal  valve,  on  account  of  the  interference 
with  nutrition  owing  to  cutting  off  such  a  large  extent  of  absorbent 
mucous  membrane.  Some  form  of  short-circuiting  operation,  or 
some  means  whereby  the  continuity  of  the  bowel  is  restored, 
rnust  therefore  be  subsequently  undertaken.  Things  are,  however, 
differeiit  in  the  large  intestine ;  colotomy  is  frequently  employed 
in  dealing  with  diseases  of  the  lower  bowel,  and  is  an  extremely 
successful  proceeding. 

The  character  of  the  artificial  anus  varies  considerably  accord- 
ing to  whether  or  not  it  is  intended  to  be  a  permanent  condition. 
If  merely  a  temporary  opening  is  required,  the  smaller  the  portion 
of  bovyel  secured  to  the  parietes  the  better,  since  the  subsequent 
operation  for  its  closure  is  so  much  simpler.  But  where  a  per- 
manent aperture  has  to  be  established,  the  surgeon's  aim  should 
be  to  totally  deflect  the  course  of  the  faeces;  and  hence  it  is 
desirable  to  entirely  withdraw  a  portion  of  the  gut  from  the 
abdominal  cavity,  and  to  cut  away  a  complete  segment,  including 
also,  if  possible,  a  portion  of  the  mesentery.  By  this  means  the 
upper  and  lower  openings  are  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
and  separated  from  one  another  by  an  area  of  cicatricial  tissue 
representing  the  section  of  the  mesentery. 

Oolotomy,  or,  as  it  should  be  correctly  termed,  '  colostomy,'  is 
an  operation  for  the  establishment  of  an  artificial  anus  in  some 
portion  of  the  large  intestine.  Any  part  of  the  colon  may  be  thus 
dealt  with  through  a  median  laparotomy  ;  but  one  usually  prefers 
to  open  the  termination  of  the  descending  colon  through  the  peri- 
toneum in  the  left  iliac  region.  Formerly  the  favourite  method 
was  to  open  the  descending  colon  in  the  left  loin  behind  the  peri- 
toneum (left  lumbar  colotomy  or  Amussat's  operation).  Callisen's 
name  has  also  been  associated  with  this  proceeding,  but  he  merely 
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proposed  to  do  it  through  a  vertical  incision ;  Amussat  was  the 
first  to  perform  the  operation,  utilizing  a  transverse  incision,  and 
extending  its  applicability  to  both  sides  of  the  body. 

Uses  of  Colotomy.— The  operation  is  required  under  the  following 
conditions:  (i)  For  congenital  absence  of  the  rectum,  when  a 
perineal  incision  has  failed  to  discover  it :  (2)  for  chronic  obstruc- 
tion of  the  large  intestine,  which  cannot  be  relieved  by  enemata 
or  medical  means,  such  as  that  arising  from  simple  or  malignant 
stricture,  or  the  pressure  of  pelvic  tumours:  (3)  for  carcinoma 
of  the  rectum  or  sigmoid  flexure,  whether  obstruction  is  present 
or  not,  if  a  radical  operation  is  impracticable,  or  as  a  preliminary 
to  excision  :  (4)  for  some  cases  of  syphilitic  and  other  forms  of 
ulceration  of  the  large  bowel,  which  cannot  heal  as  long  as  they 
are  irritated  by  the  passage  of  fa-ces :  (5)  for  irremediable  cases 
of  recto-vesical  and  recto-vaginal  fistula?,  whatever  their  origin  : 
(6)  for  volvulus  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  the  inguinal  operation 
being  needed,  not  only  to  relieve  the  obstruction,  but  also  to 
prevent  recurrence. 

Lumbar  Oolotomy. — We  shall  here  merely  describe  the  operation 
as  performed  on  the  left  side  of  the  body.  The  patient  lies  on 
the  right  side,  with  a  sandbag  beneath  the  loin,  so  as  to  increase 
the  space  between  the  last  rib  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

The  position  of  the  colon  is  indicated  by  a  vertical  line  drawn 
upwards  from  a  point  half  an  inch  behind  the  centre  of  another 
line,  passing  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  superior  iliac 
spine. 

The  centre  of  the  incision  should  correspond  to  this  hne  mid- 
way between  the  last  rib  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  It  should 
be  made  parallel  to  the  last  rib,  and  for  practical  purposes 
may  commence  at  the  outer  border  of  the  erector  spina?,  and 
pass  outwards  for  about  4  or  5  inches  (Fig,  336,  A;  p,  999). 
This  incision  is  carried  through  the  layers  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  dividing  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
external  oblique,  and  beneath  this  the  posterior  attachments  of 
the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles,  constituting  the 
fascia  lumborum.  This  should  be  cleanly  divided  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  incision,  the  last  dorsal  nerve  and  artery 
being  usually  included.  The  sheath  of  the  quadratus  lumborum 
is  opened,  and  the  outer  fibres  of  the  muscle  notched  if  necessary. 
The  edges  of  the  wound  are  now  held  aside  by  deep  spatulce,  and 
the  loose  fatty  subperitoneal  tissue  gently  torn  through  with  the 
fingers  and  forceps;  it  varies  considerably  in  amount  and  con- 
sistency. The  gut  must  then  be  looked  for,  and  may  be  readily 
recognised  if  distended;  but  if  collapsed,  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
is  often  experienced,  though  the  hand  of  an  assistant  pressing 
back  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  may  bring  it  into  view.  It  is 
well  to  define  the  lower  edge  of  the  kidney  by  the  fore-finger, 
and  the  portion  of  gut  lying  immediately  in  front  of  it  is  usually 
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the  colon.     In  other  cases  it  may  he  made  evident  by  injectinir 
air  into  the  rectum.  ^ 

In  about  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  individuals  a  true  peritoneal 
ascendmg  or  descending  meso-colon  exists,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances  it  is  necessary  to  open  the  general  peritoneal  cavity 
in  order  to  bring  the  required  portion  of  gut  into  view  ;  the  opera- 
tion is  then  completed  in  the  same  way  as  for  iliac  colotomy,  the 
bowel  not  being  opened  for  some  days  if  possible. 

When,  however,  the  gut  has  only  a  partial  serous  investment 
the  peritoneal  reflections  are  carefully  defined,  and  the  uncovered 
portion  drawn  upwards  between  the  fingers  into  the  wound.  The 
highest  attainable  segment  of  gut  should  be  selected,  so  that  no 
loose  or  slack  part  may  remain  above  the  wound,  to  give  rise 
later  on  to  prolapse.  If  possible,  the  bowel  should  be  left  for  a 
day  or  two  before  opening  it,  being  secured  to  the  skin  by  sutures 
which  merely  pass  through  the  muscular  coat.  The  horns  of  the 
incision  are  then  closed,  and  the  gut  incised  at  a  later  date. 

If,  however,  the  patient  is  suffering  from  obstruction,  and  an 
immediate  opening  of  the  bowel  is  desirable,  the  best  plan  to 
adopt  is  to  pull  the  gut  well  out  of  the  wound,  which  is  then 
carefully  guarded  by  an  antiseptic  compress,  and  to  make  a  small 
incision  into  it,  in  which  a  Paul's  tube  is  at  once  tied,  so  as  to 
allow  the  intestinal  contents  to  escape  without  soiling  the  wound. 
A  few  fixation  stitches  are  then  applied  to  the  walls  of  the  bowel 
so  as  to  prevent  it  from  retracting.  The  tube  will  probably 
separate  by  about  the  fourth  day,  but  by  this  time  the  wound  will 
be  in  such  a  state  that  no  great  harm  will  come  from  the  escape 
of  faeces  in  the  neighbourhood.  If  a  Paul's  tube  is  not  to  hand, 
the  patient  is  rolled  over  on  to  his  back,  and  a  large  trocar  and 
cannula  inserted,  so  that  the  first  gush  of  flatus  and  fluid  faeces 
may  be  clear  of  the  wound.  On  removing  the  cannula  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  gut  is  stitched  to  the  margin  of  the 
skin,  whilst  the  anterior  portion  of  the  incision  is  sutured,  and  the 
small  cavity  behind  the  gut  packed  with  gauze.  By  fixing  the 
bowel  as  far  back  as  possible,  this  cavity  will  be  diminished  in 
size.  An  antiseptic  dressing  is  then  applied  over  a  piece  of  pro- 
tective to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  incision,  and  a  pad  of  tenax 
is  placed  behind  to  receive  the  faical  discharge.  The  old  plan 
of  fixing  the  bowel  by  transf  xing  it  back  and  front  with  silk 
stitches,  which  are  withdrawn  after  opening  the  bowel  and  tied 
at  the  four  corners,  has  little  to  recommend  it. 

Lumbar  colotomy  is  not  much  in  favour  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  always  a  difficult  operation  if  the  bowel  is  not  distended; 
and  if  an  immediate  opening  is  necessary,  there  is  a  considerable 
risk  of  suppuration  of  the  wound  and  cellulitis.  It  has  been 
almost  entirely  replaced  by  the  iliac  operation. 

Iliac  Colotomy,  or  Littr^'s  Operation,  consists  in  opening  the 
lower  portion  of  tlio  colon  or  sigmoid  flexure  through  the  anterior 
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abdominal  wall.  An  incision  2  to  3  inches  in  length  is  made  at 
right  angles  to  a  line  extending  from  the  anterior  superior  spine 
to  the  umbilicus,  the  centre  of  the  incision  corresponding  to  the 
junction  of  the  outer  and  middle  thirds  (Fig.  286,  C).  The 
abdominal  parietes  are  divided,  and  the  peritoneum  opened.  Two 
fingers  are  then  inserted,  and  the  sigmoid  flexure  sought  for ;  it 
is  readily  recognised  by  the  presence  of  the  appendices  epiploica?, 
and  the  longitudinal  bands  of  muscle  fibres.  It  is  carefully 
examined,  and  the  upper  part  of  it  selected  for  fixation  in  the 
wound,  so  as  to  diminish  the  risk  of  subsequent  prolapse.  It  is 
desirable  to  withdraw  a  coil  about  4  or  6  inches  in  length,  together 
with  its  mesentery.  Many  different  plans  of  fixing  it  are  in 
vogue,  but  the  method  we  prefer  is  to  pass  a  strong  silk  thread 
through  the  parietes  and  parietal  peritoneum  on  either  side  of  the 
wound,  the  stitch  traversing  the  mesentery  en  route.  It  is  then 
made  to  traverse  the  same  structures  once  more  in  exactly  the 
same  way,  but  at  a  distance  of  about  half  an  inch  from  the  former 


Fig    310.— Iliac  Colotomy  to  show  Fixation  Stitch  passing  through 
Mesentery  and  Abdominal  Parietes. 

(see  Fig.  310).     The  loose  ends  are  then  tied  together,  so  as  to 
bring  the  parietal  peritoneum  and  sigmoid  meso-colon  into  close 
apposition.     A  few  additional  stitches  may  be  sometimes  inserted 
with  advantage,  uniting  the  skin  to  the  longitudinal  muscular 
bands.     Some  surgeons  simply  secure  the  parietal  peritoneum  to 
the  gut  by  a  row  of  carefully  inserted  sutures  ;  others  pass  a  glass 
rod  through  the  mesentery  and  stitch  the  peritoneum  to  the  skin, 
whilst  it  has  also  been  suggested  to  make  a  hole  through  the 
mesentery  and  suture  the  two  edges  of  the  incision  through  it, 
i.e.,  beneath  the  bowel.     The  projecting  portion  of  gut  is  then 
covered  with  purified  protective,  and  an  antiseptic  dressing  applied. 
At  the  end  of  four  or  five  days  the  bowel  is  opened,  no  anaesthetic 
being  generally  necessary  for  this  proceeding.     A  portion  of  the 
whole  lumen  of  the  gut  should  be  removed,  down  to  and  even 
including  the  mesentery,  so  as  to  completely  separate  the  upper 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  gut,  and  thus  establish  an  efficient  spur. 
Should  an  immediate  opening  be  necessary,  the  bowel    should 
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firstly  be  very  accurately  sutured  to  the  skin  all  r^^       ^    ,      ■ 
an  opening  made,  and  a  Paul's  tube  tied  on  '  ^""^  '^'" 

frequently   happens  in  openinK  thfloin       ?,l  A  .f      '•  "?  ■'° 
can  be  ™ade  .w^i.hout  te^ring^'or  bruStag  .L?  stb^riLST 

I'hS;  oT-t4r/rj?rbt>i-s'^-^^^^^^^ 

Sr-lpiXperlLrSn-^^^^^^^^ 

region  can  be  attended  to  by  the  patient  him  elf  without  as^st 
ance  and  is  more  easily  cleansed  and  protected      U\  n\^r.T 

^:::^LrsS:!ziT''^  r°""^  °'  sThSni^ion^cii  s?; 

aeveioped  atter  the  abdominal  operation,  owing  to  the  muscles 

fut  Of  nr'^'^P.'^'"'"'  ^'^'^'^'S  ^dhe;ent  to^the  coats  of  the 
gut      Of  course,  this  can  only  be  attained  when  these  structur^^ 

TscrteTabo^r  ^^f  ^^P^^^^^^",'  ^^  ^^  the  fixltio^S 
r-?n  hi  !ff  .7?'  i^^-,^  ""^'^  complete  diversion  of  the  fsces 
can  be  effected  by  the  iliac  operation  than  by  the  lumbar  In  the 
latter  It  is  impracticable  to  withdraw  the  whole  lumTn  ofthe  .ut  • 
an  opening  is  merely  made  on  one  side,  and  one  has  To  trusf  to 
the^  formation  of  a  valve  of  mucous  membrane  for  ?he  blocking 
of  the  lower  aperture ;  in  the  former  the  two  segments  of  Sf 
bowel  can  be  entirely  separated.  ''Cgments  oi  the 

foSn?^fa'cL°"%^?^?l.^^^^^        '\'  iliac  operation  consist  in  the 
luiiuwmg  lacts.    (i)    ihat  it  involves   the  opening  of  the  neri 
oneum;   (2)  that  immediate  relief  to  obstr  Action  1  more  r^skv 

Greater  tendinT^r  "f '"'^ '  '^"^  ^3)  that  there  is  a  someS 
greater  tendency  to  prolapse.  The  first  of  these  objections  mutt 
now  be  entirely  waived.     The  second  is  certaL^y  valid  buTbv 

.Vk"^".v°^  ^^^'^  *"^^  ^"d  by  fixing  the  guVfirmly  to  the 
skin  by  additional  sutures  the  danger  is  minimized.    CeSv  he 

of  "Jhr.^'"'^""  ''•  "?  ^^7°'^  °^  "^^^-  ^^hen  an  immedia  e^%  ng 
S!.f      ^^    f  required.     Lastly,  if  the  surgeon  is  careful  to  see 

the  wound'f  /  7  h'"  °^  ^"V^^/^^^  ^^^°^^  ^hat  which  he  fixes  in 
thll      n  I     u'   \^^  °?.^"^  *h^  ^"^^'^-^  «"d  of  the  descending  colon 
there  will  be  but  little  likelihood  of  any  subsequent  protrufion 

Appendicitis. 

titl^'Jo  tnn'il%'^'\?'''°"  >•'  ^"'"?  °^  ^^^^  y^^''  ^'  to  the  best 
title   to  apply  to  the  condition  which  is  now  to  be  described 
Formerly  the  term«  tvnhjlti-   ne-it-nhHt^^   -.,,  i  I     uc^cnoea. 

iitiliv«H  'i^Ai^  ^-  vH""y'-,  peiit^pmitis,  and  paratyphlitis  were 
utilized,  indicatmg  respectively  an  inflammation  of  the  caecum  of 
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its  peritoneal  coat,  or  of  its  retroperitoneal  connections.  It  has 
now  been  conclusively  proved  that  although  true  typhlitis  does 
occur  yet  in  the  vast  proportion  of  cases  the  caecum  plays  no  part 
in  the  trouble,  and  that  the  appendix  is  the  all-important  element, 
and  therefore  the  title  '  appendicitis  '  has  almost  completely  sup- 
planted the  former.  Again,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  cacum 
and  its  appendix  are  almost  always  completely  surrounded  with 
peritoneum,  and  hence  the  distinction  into  pen-  and  para-typhlitis 
is  quite  uncalled  for;  the  inflammation  starts  in  the  appendix, 
then  involves  its  peritoneal  lining,  and  only  occasionally  spreads 
into  the  retroperitoneal  tissues  by  burrowing  through  the  posterior 
layer  of  the  serous  membrane.  The  importance  of  appendicitis 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  peritoneal  envelope  is  invariably  involved 
in  the  inflammation,  and  according  to  the  character  and  extent  of 
this  complication  the  symptoms  and  prognosis  must  necessarily 

be  largely  influenced.  ■.,       j-      ^i 

JEtiology.— Many  different  conditions  contribute  either  directly 
or  indirectly  in  determining  an  attack  of  appendicitis,     (i)  The 
organ  is  to  be  looked  on,  not  as  an  actively  functional  structure, 
but  as  a  degenerated  relic  or  remnant,  which  is  apparently  of 
little  value  or  importance.     Hence,  as  in  other  similar  structures, 
It  has  but  a  poor  blood-supply,  derived  in  the  male  from  the  ileo- 
colic artery  alone,  although  in  the  female  it  has  an  additional  twig 
from  the  right  ovarian  trunk.     The  latter  fact  may  explain  why 
the  disease  is  less  common  in  females  than  in  males.     (2)  A  large 
amount  of  lymphoid  tissue  is  present  in  its  walls,  so  much,  m 
fact,  that  the  title  of  '  abdominal  tonsil '  has  been  applied  to  it. 
Inflammatory  processes  are  thus  readily  set  up  within  its  walls  as 
a  result  of  the  absorption  of  toxines  or  organisms  from  the  bowel, 
which  are  almost  constantly  present  within  it.     (3)  Its    ength 
and  direction  vary  considerably  in  diff'erent  individuals.     In  length 
it  may  measure  anything  between  4  and  6,  or  even  8,  inches, 
whilst,  as  to  direction,  it  may  lie  in  any  axis ;  perhaps  most  fre- 
quently it  is  to  be  found  behind  the  caecum,  and  pointing  down 
towards  the  pelvis.     The  facility  with  which  the  intestinal  con- 
tents find  their  way  into  its  lumen  thus  varies  in  diff'erent  in- 
dividuals, and  it  seems  probable  that  appendicitis  is  more  com- 
monly met  v/ith  where  it  is  so.  placed  as  to  readily  admit  material 
which  is  with  difficulty  expelled,  i.e.,  when  it  is  transverse  or 
directed  downwards.     A  long  appendix  is  also  more  liable  to  be- 
come twisted  on  itself.     (4)  The  communication  with  the  caecum 
is  usually  a  small  one,  and  is  guarded  by  a  fold  of  mucous  mem- 
brane  known  as  the  valve  of  Gerlach.     Sometimes  this  aperture 
becomes  blocked,  or  the  orifice  stenosed,  so  that  an  accumulation 
of  mucus  occurs  within  the  appendix.     (5)  Fsecal  concretions  or 
foreign  bodies,  such  as  fruit-stones,  pips,  pins,  etc.,  are  also  met 
with  within  it,  and  by  their  presence  and  irritation  may  deter- 
mine an  attack  of  inflammation.     Foreign  bodies  are  much  less 
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common  than  was  formerly  imagined,  occurring  most~fre^i^^ 
in  ch.ldren  and  young  people.  The  fecal  concretions  are  Slv 
exdSg  cafse  --*iP^t-n.  which  is  to  be  looked  on's  ^ 

H.^?l'^^'°'"u^^'^'u*^^'  ''?"'^'  °^  appendicitis  are  occasionally 
descnbed,  such  as  rheumatism,  and  in  chronic  cases  tuberde  or 
actmomycosis.  Typhoid  ulceration  may  occasionally  be  mS 
with  in  the  appendix,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring  intestSe 
SSf  ^  ''  sometimes  associated  with  appendicitis  hough 
perhaps  more  commonly  ,t  leads  to  a  true  ulcerative  yphHtfs 
involving  the  caecum.  lypnnus, 

Finally  injury  in  the  shape  of  a  strain  or  sudden  twist  is  not 
unfrequently  mentioned  as  the  cause  of  an  outbreak,  and  probaWy 
acts  by  displacing  a  long  appendix  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  J 
Its  kinkmg  and  possibly  to  obstruction  of  the  nutrient  artery 

When  once  an  attack  has  occurred,  some  stenosis  of  the  lumen 
of  the  tube  IS  frequently  left  behind,  causing  retention  of  muSis 

recurrence!'^^"''"''  ^'"  '"'"  '°  ^'  P'""'""*'  *^"^  Predisposing  to  a 

Pathological  Anatomy.-Bacteria  find  an  entrance  into  the  wall 
of  the  appendix  either  through  an  eroded  area  of  the  mucous 
membrane  due  to  the  impaction  of  a  foreign  body  or  of  a  fSal 
concretion,  or  else  they  are  absorbed  into  the  lymphoid  tiSue 
so  abundantly  present    and  at  once  commence  to  develop  and 
mul  iply.      As   a   result   of  this   the   mucosa    becomes    g?eat"y 
swollen  and  thickened,  and  as  it  is  surrounded  by  fairly  strong 
muscular  walls,  constriction  of  the  vessels  follows,  preventing 
recuperative  processes  from   being   undertaken,  and   hence   the 
bacteria  are  enabled  to  continue  their  destructive  work.     In  con- 
sequence, ulceration  of  the  mucous  lining  supervenes,  or  inter- 
stitial  suppuration  m  the  wall.     Sometimes  the  small  terminal 
artery  of  the  appendix   becomes  thrombosed,  or  undergoes  an 
obhterative   endarteritis,  leading  to  sloughing   of   one  Jr  more 
portions  of  the  walls,  generally  at  the  apex.      The  veins  also 
are  liable  to  become  thrombosed,  and  bacteria  may  find  their 
way  into  the  thrombus,  causing  its  disintegration,  and  if  emboli 
are  detached,  pylephlebitis  or  portal-vein-py^emia,  with  possibly 
hepatic  abscess,  may  result.     The  most  important  changes,  how- 
ever, are  those  occurring  in  the  peritoneum,  which  is  always 
infiamed,  and,  indeed,  upon  the  condition  of  this  structure  depends 
to  a  large  extent  the  prognosis  of  the  case.     It  may  merely  be 
thickened  by  a  deposit  of  lymph,  giving  rise  to  adhesions  which 
bind  It  drwn  to  neighbouring  parts,  or  a  localized  suppurative 
attectionxnay  follow  ;  or,  again,  an  acute  diffuse  and  usually  fatal 
peritonitis  follows,  either  as  a  result  of  rupture  of  the  appendix, 
or  as   an   outcome   of    sloughing   or   perforation    of    its   walls. 
the  localized  abscess  is  in  reality   intraperitoneal,  but  its  ex- 
tension IS  limited  by  the  formation  of  adhesions  between  neigh- 
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bouring  coils  of  gut.  When  an  attack  of  appendicitis  has 
passed  off,  some  stenosis  of  the  lumen  of  the  tube  is  a  common 
sequence,  and  as  a  result  of  this  the  terminal  portion  may  become 
distended  with  retained  secretion,  and  the  patient  may  suffer  from 
intermittent  attacks  of  colicky  pain  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  ap- 
pendix to  relieve  itself ;  it  will  also  predispose  the  individual  to 
recurrent  inflammation. 

Hence,  from  a  clinical  standpoint,  the  following  varieties  of 
appendicitis  may  be  recognised  : 

1.  Simple  or  catarrhal  appendicitis,  associated  with  a  lastic 
peritonitis. 

2.  Ulcerative  or  gangrenous  appendicitis,  accompanied  by  a 
localized  intraperitoneal  abscess. 

3.  Gangrenous  or  perforative  appendicitis,  resulting  in  an  acute 
diffuse  sero-purulent  peritonitis.  Such  a  condition  is  frequently 
fatal,  and  constituted  one  of  the  commonest  causes  of  the  so-called 
'  idiopathic  peritonitis  '  of  the  old  days. 

4.  Relapsing  appendicitis,  in  which  attack  follows  attack,  some- 
times with  very  little  interval  between. 

Clinical  History. — (i.)  The  mild  variety  of  the  disease,  known 
as  a  simple  catarrhal  appendicitis,  to  which  is  added  merely  a 
localized  plastic  peritonitis,  usually  commences  somewhat  sud- 
denly, the  patient  being  seized  with  pain  in  the  right  iliac  fossa, 
and  accompanied  by  nausea,  vomiting,  more  or  less  complete 
constipation,  and  slight  fever  (101°  or  102"  F.).  An  examination 
of  the  abdomen  reveals  definite  tenderness  in  the  right  iliac 
region,  most  marked  at  a  spot  corresponding  to  the  base  of  the 
appendix,  i.e.,  i^  inches  inwards  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac 
spine,  along  a  line  drawn  towards  the  umbilicus  (McBurney's 
spot),  whilst  the  right  leg  is  usually  drawn  up  in  order  to  relax 
the  tension  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  A  swelling,  generally  dull 
on  percussion,  may  sometimes  be  detected  by  palpation,  and 
consists  of  coils  of  intestine  matted  together  over  and  around  the 
inflamed  appendix.  Such  symptoms  usually  last  three  or  four 
days,  and  then,  if  properly  treated,  resolve  satisfactorily  without 
any  abscess  formation. 

This  simple  form  of  the  disease  is  exceedingly  common,  and  the 
prognosis  is,  on  the  whole,  favourable.  Tofft,  of  Copenhagen, 
found  adhesions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  appendix  in  35  per 
cent,  of  all  bodies  subjected  to  post-mortem  examination. 

(ii.)  The  more  serious  variety,  commonly  resulting  in  a  localized 
abscess,  commences  in  a  similar  way,  but  the  symptoms  are  a 
good  deal  more  acute.  There  may  be  an  initial  rigor,  and  the  tem- 
perature soon  runs  up,  even  to  104°  F.  Some  general  abdominal 
tenderness  and  distension  follow,  and  there  is  no  abatement,  but 
rather  an  increase,  in  the  symptoms  at  the  end  of  the  first 
three  days.  Constipation  is  often  absolute,  and  faecal  vomit- 
ing may  occur.     The  muscles  on  this  side  of  the  abdominal  v/all 
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are  held  tense  and  rigid,  and  a  well-marked  swelling  can  usually 
be  detected  in  the  iliac  fossa.     Under  a  careful  regime  this  may 
disappear,  and  the  symptoms  gradually  abate  in.  their  severity, 
the  temperature  and  the  pulse  falling  concurrently ;    but  it  is 
very   common    for    suppuration    to    ensue,   and    such    is    indi- 
cated by  the  temperature  persisting  at  its  original  high  level,  or 
by  the  pulse-rate  increasing  in  rapidity,  whilst  the  temperature 
falls.    Fluctuation  is  rarely  to  be  detected  in  the  early  stages,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  bad  practice  to  wait  for  it  before  interfering,  since  there 
is  a  considerable  probabiUty  that  the  tension  within  the  abscess 
may  be  sufficient  to  break  down  the  wall  of  newly  formed  and  not 
too  strong  adhesions,  and  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  may  be 
thus  infected.     The  abscess  develops  at  first  around  the  appendix, 
and  is,  of  course,  primarily  intraperitoneal.     Not  unfrequently  it 
bursts  into  the  bowel,  and  thereby  relief  is  gained  without  the 
assistance   of  surgery;    some  authorities,  indeed,  maintain  that 
this    occurs    in    every   case   of    the    more    severe   type    which 
resolves.      In   other   instances  it    may   point   externally,  either 
through  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  which  becomes  congested  and 
(Edematous  as  the  pus  approaches  the  surface,  or  through  the 
loin,  the  pus  having  invaded  the  retroperitoneal  cellular  tissue. 
In  the  latter  case,  it  is  sometimes  found  that  the  abscess  burrows 
widely  up  and  down  the  back  of  the  abdomen,  and  may  even 
extend  behind  and  above  the   liver,  constituting  a   subphrenic 
abscess.     In  other  patients,  and  especially  when  the  tip  of  the 
appendix  lies  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  the  pus  travels  down- 
wards and  forms  a  collection  behind  the  rectum ;  the  surgeon 
must  never  omit  a  rectal  examination  in  appendicitis,  where  the 
temperature  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  suggest  the  existence  of  an 
abscess,  and  yet  no  evidence  of  one  can  be  found.     Should  it 
burst  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  all  the  phenomena  of  perfora- 
tive peritonitis  supervene,  probably  indicated  by  a  sudden  fall  of 
temperature,  and  followed  by  increased  abdominal  pain  and  dis- 
tension.    In  other  cases  the  patient's  general  symptoms  improve 
after   the   first   outbreak ;    but   the   focal  trouble   persists,   and 
gradually  a  fluctuating  swelling  forms,  which,  on  being  opened, 
proves  to  be  a  chronic  abscess ;  some  peculiarity  in  the  type  of 
organism  present  is  the  probable  cause  of  this  occurrence.     A 
faecal  fistula  may  result  from  the  bursting  or  opening  of  any  of 
these  abscesses. 

A  complication  which  must  always  be  looked  out  for  in  these 
more  severe  types  of  the  disease  is  pylephlebitis,  or  infective 
thrombosis  of  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  in  the  liver.  Such 
would  be  indicated  by  recurrent  rigors,  and  possibly  by  pain  and 
tenderness  in  the  hepatic  area.  Necessarily  it  is  almost  invariably 
fatal. 

(iii.)  Diffuse  septic  peritonitis  results  either  from  the  rupture 
of  a  localized  intraperitoneal  abscess,  and  will  then  be  preceded 
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by  the  symptoms  outlined  above,  or  is  present  from  the  out- 
set, being  then  due  to  primary  perforation  or  rupture  of  the 
appendix  itself.  The  ordinary  signs  of  acute  peritonitis  are 
developed  (see  p.  837),  but  possibly  there  may  be  obtainable 
some  history  of  pain  starting  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  which  will 
give  a  clue  to  the  diagnosis, 

(iv.)  Relapsing  appendicitis  is  characterized  by  recurrent  attacks 
of  varying  gravity  m  an  individual  who  has  been  once  the  subject 
of  the  disease.  They  may  occur  only  at  prolonged  intervals,  or 
be  so  frequent  as  to  entirely  incapacitate  the  patient,  and  are 
mainly  due  to  the  presence  of  some  abnormal  adhesion  or  con- 
striction of  the  appendix.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  appendix 
to  become  fixed  to  the  sheath  of  the  psoas  muscle,  and  then  any 
excessive  movements  of  the  limb  may  light  up  an  attack.  Where 
stenosis  exists,  secretions  containing  bacteria  may  be  pent  up 
behind  the  constriction,  and  from  time  to  time  the  patient  suffers 
from  severe  pain  of  a  colicky  nature  without  fever,  supposed  to  be 
due  to  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  mucus.  Such  attacks 
have  been  named  '  appendicular  colic'  In  a  few  cases  the  ap- 
pendix becomes  totally  obliterated  after  a  time  and  incorporated 
in  a  mass  of  adhesions,  a  natural  cure  being  thus  established ; 
but  more  frequently,  if  these  recurrences  are  allowed  to  continue, 
the  patient  finally  succumbs  from  diffuse  peritonitis  or  possibly 
pyaemia. 

The  Diagnosis  of  appendicitis  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  if  the  practitioner  bears  in  mind  the  cardinal  symptoms, 
viz.,  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  especially  referred 
to  McBurney's  spot,  together  with  fever,  vomiting,  and  constipa- 
tion. If  to  these  are  superadded  the  existence  of  a  localized 
swelling  beneath  the  tense  and  rigid  abdominal  muscles,  but  little 
doubt  can  remain  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

The  Prognosis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  never  absolutely  certain, 
for,  as  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  many  acute  observers,  the 
initial  symptoms  are  frequently  alike  in  all  the  varieties,  and  hence 
one  can  never  know  what  course  the  case  is  going  to  take  ;  as 
R.  Morris  of  New  York  says,  *  The  infected  appendix  is  a  cap 
which  sometimes  snaps,  sometimes  flashes,  and  sometimes  causes 
an  explosion,  and  none  of  us  can  tell  in  advance  just  what  is  going 
to  happen.'  As  particularly  bad  signs  may  be  mentioned  a  con- 
tinued high  temperature,  in  spite  of  rest  and  careful  dietetic 
measures,  or  a  fall  of  tettiperature  with  increased  rate  of  the 
pulse. 

Treatment. — So  much  has  been  written  on  this  subject  during 
che  last  ten  years,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  compress  even 
a  brief  summary  of  the  many  facts  observed  into  a  necessarily 
limited  space.  Formerly  typhlitis  was  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  physician  ;  but  the  last  decade  has  brought  about  a  great 
change,  and  many  authorities  consider  that  appendicitis  is  more 
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justly  within  the  realm  of  the  surgeon,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  a 
surgeon  should  always  share  the  responsibility  of  treatment  with 
the  physician.  At  any  moment  complications  niay  develop  even 
in  what  appear  to  be  simple  cases,  in  which  surgical  assistance 
will  alone  hold  out  any  hopes  of  saving  the  patient.  In  America 
surgery  is  the  recognised  treatment  for  almost  every  case  of  the 
disease ;  in  this  country  more  conservative  ideas  still  persist,  but 
we  are  glad  to  note  that  a  more  healthy  opinion  is  gradually 
gaining  ground,  and  that  surgical  interference  is  becoming 
recognised  as  the  most  appropriate  means  of  treatment  in  many 
cases. 

In  the  milder  form  of  appendicitis,  where  the  temperature  does 
not  run  above  101°  and  the  symptoms  are  not  severe,  all  that  is 
required  in  the  majority  of  instances  is  to  -put  the  patient  to  bed, 
and  apply  hot  fomentations  locally ;  the  lower  bowel  should  be 
emptied  by  an  enema,  and  if  it  seems  likely  that  there  is  an 
accumulation  of  irritating  faeces  within  the  intestine,  a  dose  of 
castor-oil  or  of  calomel  may  be  administered.  A  fluid,  unstimu- 
lating  diet  is  all  that  is  permitted,  and  should  there  be  much 
vomiting,  rectal  alimentaiion  may  be  resorted  to.  Possibly  a 
little  morphia  may  be  given  with  advantage  to  quiet  the  patient 
and  check  peristalsis ;  but  the  less  the  better,  since  it  tends  to 
mask  symptoms. 

In  the  graver  cases  the  same  general  treatment  may  be  insti- 
tuted to  start  with,  but  the  question  as  to  the  advisability  of 
operation  will  soon  have  to  be  faced.  There  are  certain  conditions 
in  which  all  surgeons  are  agreed  as  to  operation  being  essential,  viz., 
where  general  peritonitis  is  present,  or  when  an  abscess  is  pointing. 
In  the  former  case  the  only  hope  that  exists,  and  even  that  is  of 
the  slenderest  description,  lies  in  opening  the  abdomen  (usually 
in  the  middle  line),  flushing  it  out  with  some  weak  antiseptic  lotion, 
or  perhaps  better  with  sterilized  salt  solution  at  a  temperature  of 
about  108°  F.,  and  then  searching  for  the  appendix.  If  found,  it 
should  be  removed,  and  then  drainage,  either  by  Keith's  tubes 
or  by  gauze  wicks,  must  be  arranged  for.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  death  will  ensue  in  spite  of  all  our  precautions,  but  the 
more  recent  reports  certainly  hold  out  a  better  prospect  of 
success. 

When  an  abscess  is  evidently  present  or  indicated  either  by 
fluctuation  or  by  a  commencing  oedema  of  the  abdominal  wall, 
there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  cutting  down.  An  incision  is 
made  over  the  cedematous  spot,  and  deepened  carefully,  since  the 
tissues  are  probably  matted  together,  and  cut  like  bacon  or  brawn. 
The  knife  or  index-finger  will  suddenly  sink  into  the  abscess 
cavity,  and  a  gush  of  foetid  pus  follows.  The  cavity  is  gently 
explored,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  appendix  can  be 
felt ;  no  undue  violence  should  be  used,  for  fear  of  breaking  down 
adhesions  and  thus  opening  the  peritoneal  cavity.    If  the  appendix 
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cannot  be  readily  found,  it  is  best  Mt  f.i^„».  4.u      l 

discharge  losLt^^^^^^^  ^'"  ^  °"  ^e".  the 

sinus  4ll  grad^uaHyTea^]^  f;"  anuk  ion      sLf  M  h'^ ''^'"^T^^ 
however,  present  itself    it  ciSfr^i  Should  the  appendix, 

directions  ^[ven  below!  '  "^'^  ^''  ''"^^"^'^  ^^'=°'-^i"&  *«  the 

It  is,  however,  in  those  cases  where  neither  nf  th«  oK 

have  been  sacrificed  through  an  unvv  llin^ness  t3in  t If        ''^' 
except  at  the  last  moment.     Under  tEcirrn^l  ^'^^°"i 

acuteperitonitishasnotoccurredtremtfpnf  /""".?''  ^"^^^  '^ 

or  exhausted  by  preceLfsufSrinl    hi.         P''°^°"'?dly  toxaemic 

and  the.  general  ruk  rtowhkhn/.     ^^^°"y  ^^  early  operation, 

which  we  would  sugL  t  Jiustifille^^^^^  T-  ^'^  .^^^«Ptio"«) 
m/  ««rf  ,«.rf,-,«/  ,  JSf  ^^l  ^^If^^^l'  ^^  th^  .  ^/  ;«  sp^te  of  suitable 
commencing  to  abate  a    tlf^TS  7\  ''°^!' Sjneral  and  local,  are  not 

be  undeJaken.  The  grfat  advlS'f '  ^'"'S  t^'^'^"'  ^^^"^'^ 
procedure  are  •  i  ThS  hrn^f  ?  •  ^  '^""^  '^^^"^  fo''  this 
or  in  a  state  of  colIansP  ^n/t       *  ''  "°*  Profoundly  toxemic, 

against  the  danger  of  recumnr.  •  =!,!(  '9,  ^''"^"^e  the  patient 
incision  will  be  needeH  !wflr  ,h  '  "  '  +■  """  "  ""^h  smaller 
there  is  less  chanre  „f  "J"^"  l^'?«"''^}^^^'^nces,  and  therefore 
I.  is  o^lyTeceX  to  men  ion"  he"™  .^-b-q-n'ly  forming. 

*k;^  S  ^ai;;bit';  -r  r^^^^  cJ'cSUTiJL-; 

.hereis^muchtorsawSirLTur"  '  ^'  ""''  "=  ^"^^  *»* 

M&7p^rant;^*aii^S;!^^^^ 

¥ha  thol "fh- V "S^""^™ «  *=  external^  i?eT(RgT8rD)' 
the^p^iteumf «  ^d  t'  ottd'?'  ™'/  '^  '"^'^  '^'^^'^"^ 
The^'appendix  is  th:n'ca':f„Tyloi|M7or'^fteroU'e%'"™,;? 
Stb^ed'Tn'/rdTrTfinV^t  'S  ^  "^  ^^-^^  "''  '^  "Icl^ 
intestine.  1:c^i-J°df«1urtreZ:rdi^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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on  the  ascending  colon  should  be  traced  downwards  to  the  ap- 
pendix, where  the  three  sets  of  fibres  converge.  An  abscess 
usually  containing  extremely  offensive  pus  may  be  opened  in  this 
way ;  but  if  the  operation  is  an  early  one,  there  is  often  no  pus 
around  the  appendix,  although  its  walls  may  be  yellow  from 
purulent  infiltration.  Whenever  possible,  the  appendix  should 
be  renioved;  it  is  first  freed  from  adhesions,  and  the  meso- 
appendix  ligatured;  a  silk  thread  is  then  tied  around  the  base 
about  half  an  inch  from  the  Ccccum,  and  the  appendix  cut  off; 
the  stump  should  be  touched  with  pure  carbolic  acid;  and,  if 
practicable,  buried  by  the  insertion  of  two  or  three  sutures  into 
the  serous  membrane  covering  the  caecum.  Not  unfrequently, 
however,  the  tissues  are  too  much  infiltrated  and  matted  together 
to  admit  of  such  proceedings  ;  all  that  can  then  be  done  is  to  plug 
the  wound  with  gauze,  and  allow  it  to  heal  by  granulation.  In 
the  earlier  more  favourable  cases,  where  actual  suppuration  has 
not  occurred,  the  cavity  is  washed  out  after  removal  of  the  ap- 
pendix, a  drainage-tube  inserted,  and  the  abdominal  wall  closed 
as  far  as  possible.  After  the  operation,  the  patient  should  be  fed 
mainly  per  rectum  for  a  few  days,  stomach-feeding  being  gradu- 
ally commenced  about  the  third  day.  A  small  amount  of  opium 
may  be  needed,  and,  if  all  is  going  well,  the  bowels  may  be 
opened  by  the  use  of  enemata  in  about  five  days  if  they  have  not 
already  acted. 

For  relapsing  appendicitis,  radical  treatment  must  be  instituted  if 
the  attacks  are  at  all  frequent.  Such  consists  in  cutting  down  on 
the  part  during  a  quiescent  interval,  and  removing  the  appendix, 
a  task  by  no  means  always  easy,  owing  to  tue  number  and  density 
of  the  adhesions  which  may  be  present.  They  are  dealt  with  in 
the  best  way  practicable,  and  the  appendix  thus  freed  is  amputated. 
This  is  accomplished  by  dividing  the  serous  coat  by  a  circular 
incision,  and  retracting  a  cuff  of  serous  and  muscular  tissues 
sufficiently  to  enable  the  mucous  membrane  to  be  ligatured, 
touched  with  pure  carbolic  acid,  and  then  covered  over  and 
buried,  stitching  the  serous  membrane  over  the  end. 

Sequel8B. — A  Fcecal  Fistula  may  result  from  a  perforative  ap- 
pendicitis when  the  abscess  has  been  merely  opened,  and  no 
radical  treatment  undertaken  at  the  same  time.  It  is  usually 
small  in  size,  and  sinuous  in  its  course,  and  may  in  many  cases 
close  of  itself.  Occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  it  by 
laying  bare  the  caecum  in  the  iliac  fossa,  and  removing  the 
appendix. 

A  Ventral  Hernia  sometimes  follows  from  the  yielding  of  the 
cicatrix  in  the  abdominal  wall  after  an  abscess  has  been  opened 
and  drained.  Both  omentum  and  bowel,  perhaps  matted  together 
and  adherent  to  the  cicatrix,  are  found  in  the  protrusion.  In 
some  cases  it  may  suffice  to  cover  it  with  the  concave  pad  of  a 
truss,  but  in  others  operation  is  required ;    adhesions  must   be 
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divided  or  broken  down,  and  often  the  opportunity  can  be  taken 
of  removing  the  appendix,  if  this  has  not  already  been  accom- 
phshed.  The  margins  of  the  divided  muscles  are  then  sought 
for,  and  united  by  a  row  of  buried  sutures  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Aifections  of  the  Liver. 

Rupture  of  the  Liver  is  produced  by  injuries  to  the  abdominal 
wall,  such  as  blows,  kicks,  or  crushes,  or  it  may  be  torn  by  the 
broken  end  of  a  rib.  Penetrating  injuries  also  occur,  as  from 
sword  or  dagger  thrusts,  and  the  organ  may  be  involved  in  a  gun- 
shot wound.  The  resulting  lesion  varies  considerably  ;  the  gland 
may  be  merely  torn  or  contused  from  a  non-penetrating  blow,  or 
freely  incised  by  a  sharp  cutting  implement,  in  which  case  some 
of  the  larger  venous  trunks  may  be  divided  ;  a  bullet  may  some- 
times produce  almost  total  disorganization.  The  amount  of  injury 
depends,  to  some  extent,  on  the  condition  of  the  organ ;  if  it  is 
firm  and  sclerosed,  it  may  receive  little  damage  from  a  blow  which 
would  otherwise  do  it  considerable  harm,  whilst  if  it  is  enlarged 
and  fatty  it  is  readily  torn. 

The  chief  Symptoms  are  shock,  which  is  often  not  very  exces- 
sive, pam  and  tenderness  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  and  the 
evidences  of  loss  of  blood.  The  last  is,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
portant, as  upon  Its  severity  depends  to  a  large  extent  the  result. 
Sometimes  the  capsule  remains  intact,  although  the  glandular 
tissue  IS  injured,  and  then,  although  there  is  considerable  intra- 
glandular  ecchymosis,  no  free  blood  escapes  into  the  peritoneal 
^f  ^  u^"  ,.^"^^  ^  ^^^^°"  's  "°t  unlikely  to  lead  later  on  to  an  abscess 
ot  the  hver.  If  the  capsule  is  torn,  intraperitoneal  hemorrhage 
IS  sure  to  ensue;  if  slight,  the  patient,  though  suffering  from  all 
the  phenomena  characteristic  of  loss  of  blood,  may  recover,  the 
blood  being  absorbed,  and  the  wound  in  the  liver  cicatrizing. 
This  process  is  usually  attended  by  a  certain  amount  of  jaundice, 
and  some  vomiting,  which  may  be  bile-stained,  whilst  the  urine  is 
also  tinged  with  bile  pigments.  In  other  cases,  the  blood  collects 
at  hrst  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  but  gradually  extends 
downwards ;  if  the  bowel  is  uninjured,  recovery  may  ensue,  but 
not  uncommonly  there  is  some  associated  contusion  of  the  gut 
^yall,  through  which  intestinal  bacteria  find  their  way,  giving 
rise  to  a  localized  or  general  peritonitis.  Of  course,  in  the  more 
severe  lesions  of  the  liver,  where  perhaps  the  left  lobe  is  entirely 
torn  off  or  a  portion  hopelessly  contused,  death  from  haemorrhage 
IS  almost  certain  to  ensue  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  Diagnosis  of  hepatic  rupture  turns  mainly  on  the  history  of 
the  accident,  the  situation  of  the  blow,  and  the  resulting  symptoms. 
Evidences  of  intraperitoneal  bleeding,  associated  with  pain  in  the 
right  side,  are  extremely  suggestive.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
torgotten  that  the  passage  of  a  hansom  cab  or  other  vehicle  over 
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the  body  may  give  rise  to  much  shock,  and  to  considerable  local 
pain  and  tenderness,  and  yet  no  serious  mischief  need  have 
happened  to  the  liver. 

The  Treatment  in  the  more  simple  cases  consists  merely  in 
careful  expectancy,  the  surgeon  holding  himself  in  readiness  to 
interfere  should  any  untoward  symptoms  supervene.  The  patient 
is  kept  quietly  in  bed ;  ice  may,  if  necessary,  be  applied  to  the 
side,  the  diet  is  limited  to  fluids,  and  the  bowels  emptied  by 
enemata.  In  the  more  serious  cases,  where  the  diagnosis  of 
ruptured  liver  is  tolerably  certain,  an  exploratory  laparotomy 
should  be  undertaken,  and  an  attempt  made  to  deal  with  the 
wound,  l^ossibly  a  median  incision  is  as  good  as  any,  since  the 
left  half  of  the  liver  often  bears  the  brunt  of  the  injury.  Out- 
lying ragged  portions  of  the  gland  may  be  totally  removed,  prefer- 
ably by  the  cautery,  though  one  usually  has  to  depend  upon 
plugging  the  wound  with  gauze  in  order  to  effect  haemostasis. 
Clean  linear  cuts  may  be  sutured  with  silk,  but  there  is  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  preventing  the  stitches  from  tearing  out  of 
the  friable  hepatic  tissue ;  it  is  wise  to  insert  all  the  stitches  first, 
taking  up  a  good  margin  of  the  gland  substance  before  attempt- 
ing to  tie  them.  Very  shallow  wounds  which  it  is  impossible 
to  stitch  or  plug  satisfactorily  may  be  seared  with  the  cautery  so 
as  to  stop  bleeding,  and  then  a  gauze-wick  drain  is  placed  over 
them,  and  brought  out  of  the  external  wound. 

Abscess  of  the  Liver  may  occur  in  several  forms,  and  be  due 
to  a  variety  of  causes,  i.  Multiple  abscesses  develop  in  cases  of 
PY|emia.  whether  the  emboli  are  carried  by  the  hepatic  artery 
or^by  the  portal  vein.  In  the  former  case,  the  condition  arises 
as  a  complication  of  general  pyaemia  of  systemic  origin ;  in  the 
latter,  the  originating  focus  of  mischief  is  located  in  the  area  of 
distribution  of  the  portal  vein — i.e.,  in  the  intestinal  canal.  Thus, 
pylephlebitis,  as  it  is  termed,  is  not  uncommonly  met  with  in 
appendicitis,  and  sometimes  in  typhoid  fever,  whilst  suppurating 
piles  may  also  lead  to  it.  2.  The  more  important  abscesses,  from 
a  surgical  standpoint,  are  those  which  are  single,  and  these,  from 
their  size,  demand  surgical  treatment.  They  may  result  from 
traumatism  in  the  way  stated  above,  or  may  arise  in  connection 
with  hydatid  cysts,  but  more  commonly  are  of  the  type  known  as 
tropical  abscess.  The  latter  usually  occurs  in  individuals  who  have 
travelled  in  the  tropics,  and  75  per  cent,  of  the  cases  are  attributed 
to  dysentery.  The  exact  mode  of  causation  has  not  yet  been 
fully  worked  out,  but  it  seems  probable  that  they  are  primarily  of 
embolic  origin.  Any  of  the  ordinary  pyogenic  organisms  may  be 
found  within  them,  and  not  unfrequently  the  Bac.  coli  is  present. 
In  a  few  cases  the  Amoeba  coli,  an  organism  which  is  often  found 
in  the  bowel  in  dysentery,  has  been  discovered.  Occasionally  the 
pus  is  sterile,  the  causative  organisms  having  probably  been  dis- 
posed of,  possibly  as  a  result  of  the  antiseptic  properties  of  the 
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bile.  The  abscess  wall  consists  of  disintej^rating  hepatic  tissue 
in  acute  cases,  but  may  have  a  fibro-cicatricial  wall  in  the  more 
chronic  forms,  and  in  an  old-standinj,'  al>scess  tlie  limiting  mem- 
brane may  be  as  tough  as  leather.  The  pus  is  sometimes  of  the 
ordinary  type,  but  not  uncommonly  reddish-brown  in  colour, 
somewhat  like  chocolate,  and  of  a  most  nauseating  odour. 

The  Symptoms  are  in  some  instances  extremely  slight,  the 
patient  perhaps  dying  of  peritonitis  due  to  its  rupture  without  its 
presence  having  ever  been  suspected.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
individual  complains  of  a  sense  of  weight  and  fulness  in  the  right 
hypochondrium,  and  in  the  more  acute  cases  this  may  be  accom- 
panied by  severe  pain  and  localized  tenderness  over  the  whole 
hepatic  region,  the  pain  being  also  referred  to  the  right  shoulder. 
A  certain  amount  of  febrile  disturbance  occurs,  the  degree  of 
which  depends  on  the  rapidity  of  formation  of  the  abscess  ;  in 
the  more  acute  forms  the  temperature  is  high  and  rigors  may 
be  present.  The  pyrexial  phenomena  are  associated  with  loss  of 
appetite,  rapid  and  well-marked  emaciation,  and  perhaps  a  certain 
amount  of  icterus,  though  the  latter  is  not  usually  a  prominent 
phenomenon.  On  physical  examination  a  more  or  less  evident 
enlargement  of  the  liver  will  be  detected,  with,  perhaps,  a  feeling 
of  elasticity,  or  even  of  fluctuation  at  some  spot.  A  doubtful 
diagnosis  can  sometimes  be  confirmed  by  the  aspirator  or  hypo- 
dermic needle,  but  this  should  not  be  utilized  unless  one  is  fully 
prepared  for  immediate  operation  in  the  case  of  pus  being  found. 
Left  to  itself,  several  distinct  courses  are  open  for  the  abscess  to 
follow  :  it  may  become  adherent  to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall 
and  point  in  the  epigastrium,  its  onward  passage  being  indicaT^d 
by  congestion  and  oedema  of  the  pariet.es  ;  it  may  open  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  or  into  one  of  the  hollow  viscera,  such  as  the 
colon  or  duodenum  ;  or,  again,  it  may  travel  upwards,  burrowing 
through  the  diaphragm,  and  either  bursting  into  the  lung,  its 
contents  being  expectorated,  or  into  the  pleural  cavity,  leading  to 
an  empyema. 

Treatment. — Aspivation,  repeated  once  or  twice,  has  been  fre- 
quently employed,  but  it  is  of  little  value,  and  not  a  few  cases 
are  on  record  in  which  septic  peritonitis  or  pleurisy  has  followed 
the  introduction  of  the  needle  from  the  front  or  side  respectively. 
Experience  proves  that  the  usual  law  of  treating  suppuration 
ought  to  be  strictly  obeyed,  viz.,  that  the  abscess  should  be 
opened  and  drained.  If  pointing  in  front  and  adherent  to  the 
parietes,  there  is  no  difficulty  or  danger  in  making  an  incision 
over  the  most  prominent  spot  and  laying  the  cavity  open ;  it  is 
then  well  flushed  out  and  a  drainage-tube  inserted.  If  on  dividing 
the  abdoniinal  parietes  it  is  found  that  the  liver  is  not  yet  ad- 
herent, it  is  best  to  plug  the  wound  with  sterilized  or  antiseptic 
gauze  so  as  to  determine  the  formation  of  adhesions  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  cut  off  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  ;  in  a  few  days 
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the  abscess  can  then  be  opened  with  safety.  If  there  is  no  great 
thickness  of  hepatic  tissue  l)etween  the  surface  and  the  pus,  a 
knife  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose ;  but  if  the  abscess  lies 
deeply,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  thermo-cautery  should  be 
employed  so  as  to  prevent  bleeding,  and  also  to  seal  the  tnouths 
of  the  hepatic  veins,  and  thus  prevent  their  infection  with  the  pus. 
When  it  is  urgently  necessary  to  open  the  abscess  at  once,  even 
though  no  adhesions  are  present,  the  general  serous  cavity  must 
be  carefully  protected  by  sponges  or  pledgets  of  gauze  before 
evacuating  the  pus,  and  the  assistant  must  keep  the  parietes  in 
close  contact  with  the  hepatic  tissue.  It  may  be  possible  to  insert 
a  few  stitches  through  the  liver  substance,  securing  it  thus  to  the 
parietal  peritoneum;  otherwise  one  must  trust  to  a  careful  packing 
of  the  wound.  After  opening  the  abscess,  it  is  usually  advisable 
to  wash  it  out,  and  this  may  with  advantage  be  repeated  subse- 
quently. Sometimes  the  pus  tends  to  point  laterally,  and  then  it 
rnust  be  dealt  with  from  the  side.  A  similar  proceeding  is  some- 
times needed  when  an  abscess  has  been  opened  from  the  front, 
and  does  not  drain  properly.  An  incision  is  made  a  little  behind 
the  mid-axillary  line  through  the  ninth  or  tenth  intercostal  space, 
and  a  portion  of  one  of  the  adjacent  ribs  removed.  The  pleural 
cavity  is  opened,  and  the  costal  pleura  stitched  carefully  to  that 
portion  which  covers  the  diaphragm ;  it  will  be  found  that  this 
structure  lies  nearly  vertically  in  this  position,  and  but  little 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  shutting  ofT  the  general  pleural 
cavity.  The  diaphragm  is  then  incised,  and  not  unfrequently 
the  peritoneal  cavity  is  opened;  if  so,  it  may  be  stuffed  tem- 
porarily, so  as  to  determine  adhesions,  and  then  the  liver  incised ; 
less  commonly,  adhesions  may  have  already  formed,  or  a  bare 
area  of  the  liver  may  be  found,  through  which  the  pus  can  be 
withdrawn. 

Hydatid  Oyats  occur  in  the  liver  more  frequently  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  For  general  details  as  to  the  life-history 
of  the  Tania  echinococcus  and  the  structure  of  hydatid  cysts,  see 
p.  170.  They  produce  a  localized  painless  enlargement  of  the 
liver,  the  cysts  varying  in  size  from  a  small  marble  to  a  child's 
head  ;  the  outline  is  well  defined  if  superficial,  but  not  so  if  placed 
deeply  ;  the  cavity  is  usually  filled  with  fluid  and  daughter-cells. 
Fluctuation  may  be  distinguished,  and  a  hydatid  fremitus  or  thrill 
(arising  from  the  concussion  of  the  contained  daughter-cysts) 
may,  it  is  said,  be  elicited  on  palpation.  The  diagnosis  is  easily 
made  if  the  cyst  projects  from  the  lower  border,  but  when  deeply 
embedded  in  the  organ  it  may  be  exceedingly  difficult,  and 
the  tumour  can  only  be  distinguished  with  certainty  from  car- 
cinoma or  syphilis  by  the  use  of  the  aspirator,  or  preferably  by 
an  open  exploration.  The  character  of  the  fluid  withdrawn  from 
a  hydatid  cyst  is  at  once  conclusive,  as  it  is  of  low  specific 
gravity,  viz.,  1007  to  looy,  slightly  opalescent,  with  no  albumin. 
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and  a  trace  of  salt ;  the  presence  of  scolices  or  hooklets  is  the 
pathognomonic  feature. 

Tenninations.— The  cyst  may  remain  latent  and  innocuous,  or 
may  actually  dry  up  and  form  a  mass  somewhat  like  wet  mortar, 
owmg  to  the  death  of  the  organism  ;  or  it  may  burst  and  be 
evacuated  m  different  directions,  with  or  without  suppuration. 
Thus,  It  may  open  externally  through  the  abdominal  parietes,  or 
mto  the  peritoneal  cavity,  causing  fatal  shock  and  in  many  cases 
pentomtis ;  or  mto  the  stomach  or  intestines,  spontaneous  cure 
usually  resultmg ;  or  it  may  penetrate  the  diaphragm,  and  the 
contents  be  expectorated,  or  set  free  in  the  pleural  cavity,  causing 
a  rapidly  fatal  pleurisy.  It  has  been  known  to  open  into  the 
pericardium,  or  even  into  the  hepatic  veins,  the  contents  then 
being  impacted  m  the  right  auricle;  in  both  cases  immediate 
death  resulted. 

Treatment.— The  ideal  plan  of  dealing  with  a  hydatid  cyst 
would  be  to  dissect  it  entirely  away,  and  such  is  not  altogether  im- 
practicable in  cases  where  the  growth  is  superficial,  since  its 
connections  with  surrounding  parts  are  not  very  intimate.  The 
great  danger  to  be  dreaded  is  haemorrhage,  and  owing  to  the 
vascularity  of  the  liver  and  the  difficulty  of  controlling  bleeding 
from  It,  this  is  an  objection  of  the  gravest  importance.  However, 
if  the  tumour  is  small  and  superficial,  there  need  be  no  fear  in 
attempting  it,  the  cavity  being  firmly  plugged  with  gauze  for  a 
few  days. 

The  surgeon,  however,  usually  has  to  content  himself  with 
mctston  of  the  cyst,  turning  out  the  scolices  or  daughter-cysts,  and 
inserting  a  large  drainage-tube.  If  adhesions  to  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall  are  present,  this  can  be  accomplished  at  one 
sitting ;  but  if,  as  more  commonly  happens,  none  have  been  de- 
veloped, it  is  wiser  to  undertake  the  operation  in  two  stages,  as 
for  hepatic  abscess,  so  as  to  make  certain  that  the  general  peri- 
torieal  cavity  is  firmly  shut  off.  Another  advantage  which 
follows  the  division  of  the  operation  into  two  parts  is  that  the 
latter  proceeding,  viz.,  the  incision  of  the  liver  and  cyst,  can  be 
undertaken  without  an  anaesthetic,  and  the  patient  is  enabled  to 
help  m  the  removal  of  the  cysts  by  coughing  when  required. 

Formerly  aspiration  and  electrolysis  were  largely  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  this  affection.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that 
although  a  very  considerable  percentage  of  cases  could  be  cured 
m  this  way  (more  than  a  half),  yet  that  it  was  not  unaccompanied 
by  risk  of  peritonitis,  and  that  recurrence  was  often  observed 
Moreover,  some  of  the  fluid  not  unfrequently  leaked  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  and  probably  from  the  absorption  of  some  toxic 
product  present  led  to  urticaria,  and  sometimes  to  even  graver 
phenomena  of  poisoning.  Electrolysis  merely  acts  by  producing 
a  puncture  of  the  cyst  wall  and  consequent  leakage.  Both  of 
these  melhods  should  be  entirely  discontinued. 
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A  suppurating  hydatid  cyst  is  dealt  with  according  to  the  same 
rules  of  treatment  as  hold  good  for  abscess  of  the  liver 

.nH  oT"^  °'  *^®  J"^""®'  ^'^  '^'^^y  primary.  Secondary  sarcoma 
and  carcmoma  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  but  of  course  nothW 
can  be  done  for  them.  A  few  cases  are  on  record  orremovalo^f 
a  tumour  or  gumma  together  with  a  portion  of  the  tissue  of  he 
organ,  but  such  must  necessarily  be  a  matter  of  such  rarky  that 
we  cannot  spare  space  to  discuss  it.  ^ 

Affections  of  the  aaU-Bladder  and  BUiary  Passages 
Bnpture  of  the  GaU-Bladder  is  met  with  as  the  result  of  such 
injuries  as  blows,  crushes,  kicks,  etc.,  whilst  it  may  also  be  pro 
duced   by  penetratmg  wounds  or  bullets;   occasionally  it  may 
follow  ulceration   from  within,  as  from  a  large   impacted  Sll 
stone.     It  must  be  remembered  that  in  health  the  gall-bladder 
IS  occupied  not  by  bile,  but  by  mucus,  and  that  its  funrtbn  is 
apparently  not  to  act  as  a  bile  resef^ir,  but  as  a  pressure  gauge 
controlling  the  escape  of  bile  into  the  intestine.     W^H^  the 
bi  lary  passages  are  stenosed  or  blocked,  however,  bile  regurgi- 
ta  es,  as  also  after  death,  and  necessarily  if  the  bladder  is  ruptured 
bile  will  find  It  easier  to  escape  in  this  direction  than  down  the 
long  and  sinuous  bile-ducts,  and  therefore  extravasation  of  the 
secretion   into   the   peritoneal    cavity  always   follows.      Bile  is 
usually  sterile,  but  if  any  inflammation  of  the  biliary  passages  has 
been  present   organisms  are  sure  to  have  found  their  way  into 
the  gall-bladder,  and  thus  complications  may  readily  ensue      If 
a  considerable  quantity  of  bile  escapes  suddenly  into  the  peritoneal 
sac,  acute  peritonitis  is  certain  to  follow,  whether  organisms  are 
present  or  not,  OAving  to  the  irritating  nature  of  the  fluid ;  jaundice 
is  also  soon  developed  from  absorption  of  bile  by  the  peritoneum 
and  It  may  also  be  found  in  the  unne.   "A-iiidre  gFaduar  es~cape  of 
the  secretion  will  probably  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  localized 
mtrapentoneal   abscess    or  collection   of  fluid,   associated   with 
jaundice  and  probably  clay-coloured   stools.      In  a  penetrating 
wound   bile  and   blood  will   escape  on   the   surface,  and  septic 
peritonitis  is  almost  sure  to  follow. 

The  immediate  Symptoms  will  be  those  of  shock  and  severe 
hypochondriac  pain,  and  this  will  be  succeeded  by  either  acute 
peritonitis  or  by  the  formation  of  a  localised  intraperitoneal 
swelling,  together  with  jaundice.  When  the  existence  of  such  a 
esion  is  suspected.  Treatment  always  consists  in  an  exploratory 
laparotomy.  The  fluid  within  the  abdomen  is  carefully  removed 
with  swabs  or  washed  away,  and  the  gall-bladder  carefully  ex- 
amined. Should  only  a  small  injury  be  found,  it  is  perfectly 
teasible  to  close  it  by  sutures ;  a  gauze  wick  should,  however, 
be  passed  down  to  the  lesion  for  a  few  days  so  as  to  provide 
a  means  of  drainage  should  leakage  ncrv.r.  A  more  serious 
rupture  will  necessitate  removal  of  "the  gall-bladder,  or  else  the 
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margins  of  the  wound  may  be  stitdhed  to  the  abdominal  parietes, 
and  a  biliary  fistula  thus  produced.  Should  the  common  bile 
duct  be  entirely  divided,  the  ends  should  be  closed  by  sutures  and 
a  cholecystenterostomy  undertaken  ;  a  small  wound  in  the  duct 
may  be  sutured.  ; 

Cholelithiasis  is  the  term  applied  to  the  presence  in  the  gall- 
bladder of  Gallstones.  These  consist  mainly  of  crystals  of 
chnlesterine.  held  together  by.  mucus  and  coloured  bytKeBiTe 
pigment ;  they  are  soluble  in  chloroform.  When  first  passed  and 
moist,  their  specific  gravity  is  a  little  higher  than  that  of  water, 
and  hence  when  immersed  in  it  they  sink ;  after  drying,  however, 
they  are  found  to  float.  The  number  present  varies  immensely  ; 
sometimes  a  single  large  one  exists,  which  is  more  or  less  barrel- 
shaped  ;  more  frequently  they  are  multiple,  and  then  usually 
facetted,  and  with  a  satin-like  yellowish  lustre. 

The  Origin  of  gallstones  is  not  yet  fully  understood,  but  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  they  are  primarily  due  to  an  inflammatory 
condition  of  the  walls  of  the  gall-bladder  or  biliary  passages; 
they  occur  most  commonly  in  women  who  have  suffered  long 
from  dyspepsia  and  constipation,  and  may  be  associated  with 
cancer.  In  a  case  dealt  with  by  one  of  us,  the  origin  of  the 
trouble  seems  to  have  been  the  swallowing  of  a  pin  many  years 
previously,  which  worked  its  way  into  the  gall-bladder,  set  up 
an  inflammation  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  calculi,  and 
only  appeared  again  after  a  successful  operation,  when  sixty-six 
stones  had  been  removed. 

The  Symptoms  produced  are  extremely  variable.  Their  occur- 
rence is  usually  preceded  by  dyspeptic  phenomena,  which  have 
perhaps  lasted  for  years,  and  by  constipation.  Some  pain  is  com- 
plained of  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  but  possibly  nothing  very 
serious  is  noted,  until  a  physical  examination  reveals  the  distended 
gall-bladder,  which  forms  a  tumour  projecting  from  under  cover 
of  the  ribs,  usually  the  8th  or  gth,  and  tending  to  enlarge  down- 
wards towards  the  umbilicus;  it  is  usually  firm,  elastic,  and 
perhaps  fluctuating;  it  mpjms  with  the  liver  during  respiration, 
and  there  is  never  intestine  in  front  of  it.  Such  a  condition 
generally  yields  to  medical  treatment ;  the  diet  has  to  be  carefully 
regulated,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  exercise  ordered.  Alkaline 
purgative  medicines  are  usually  employed,  and  a  well-to-do  patient 
may  be  sent  to  Carlsbad  to  drink  the  waters.  Possibly  massage 
may  be  employed  to  assist  in  the  extrusion  of  the  calculi,  and 
drinking  considerable  quantities  of  olive-oil  is  also  beneficial  in 
effecting  the  same  object. 

There  are  several  complications,  however,  which  may  Call  for 
surgical  treatment. 

I.  Inflammatory  phenomena  connected  with  the  gall-bladder 
{cholecystitis)  may  assume  considerable  proportions.  Acute  in- 
flammation is  usually  due  to  infection  with  the  Bac.  coli,  which 
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travels  up  the  biliary  passages  from  the  intestine.  It  is  evi- 
denced by  acutejgiuiD  and  tenderness  in  the  right  hypochon- 
driuni,  together  with  vomiting,  constipation,  and  fever.  The 
constipation  may  be  of  "such  a  marEedcharacter  as  almost  to 
aniount  to  obstruction,  and  arises  mainly  from  paralysis  of  the 
neighbouring  coils  of  gut,  e.g.,  the  duodenum  and  transverse 
colon.  Suppuration  may  follow,  the  abscess  either  bursting  ex- 
ternally or  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  possibly  into  one  of  the 
hollow  viscera.  In  other  cases  the  inflammation  subsides  after 
a  time,  but  results  in  a  considerable  development  of  adhesions 
which  interfere  with  operative  proceedings,  and  may  also  de- 
termine an  attack  of  intestinal  obstruction.  A  similar  condition 
due  to  chronic  peritonitis  is  likely  to  follow  whenever  calculi 
remain  lodged  in  the  gall-bladder  for  some  time. 

2.  Biliary  colic  is  another  most  distressing  complication,  due  to 
the  onward  passage  of  gallstones  along  the  ducts.  The  pain  is 
of  a  most  acute  character,  doubling  the  patient  up,  and  causing 
considerable  shock  ;  it  radiates  from  the  right  side,  shooting  over 
the  scapular  region  and  into  the  back  ;  it  commences  abruptly, 
and  continues  in  paroxysms  until  the  stone  is  either  discharged 
into  the  intestine  or  slips  back  into  the  gall-bladder,  leading  to  a 
sudden  cessation  of  the  pain ;  a  sense  of  tenderness  and  discom- 
fort niay,  however,  persist  for  some  time,  and  possibly  a  little 
jaundice,  owing  to  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  ob- 
structing the  passage  of  bile.  These  attacks  sometimes  come  on 
at  more  or  less  regular  intervals,  and  may  be  so  frequent  as  to 
produce  great  exhaustion.  At  the  time,  they  should  be  treated 
by  the  application  of  hgt.fomentations  to  the  side,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  opium  ;  sornetTmeTa  large  dose  of  olive-oil  by  the 
mouth  may  assist  in  the  passage  of  the  stone.  If  they  recur  at 
all  frequently,  cholecystotomy  must  be  undertaken. 

3.  A  gallstone  does  not  always  escape  into  the  bowel ;  it  may 
become  impacted,  and  then  gives  rise  to  a  train  of  tolerably  charac- 
teristic symptoms,  which  vary  somewhat  with  the  site  of  obstruc- 
tion. If  the  cystic  duct  is  blocked,  there  is  severe  pain  in  the 
side,  and  perhaps  distension  of  the  gall-bladder  with  mucus,  con- 
stituting a  tumour  which  can  be  felt,  but  there  is  no  jaundice.  If 
the  calculus  is  lodged  at  the  junction  of  the  comrnon  and  hepatic 
ducts,  there  will  be  intense  icterus,  but  the  gall-bladder  is  not 
distended ;  the  liver,  however,  is  likely  to  be  enlarged  from  en- 
gorgement with  bile.  When  the  stone  is  impacted  in  the  common 
bile  duct,  both  jaundice  and  distension  of  the  gall-bladder  will 
result.  Sometimes  the  stone  lodges  close  to  the  intestinal  end  of 
the  duct  in  what  is  known  as  the  ampulla  of  Vater  ;  it  may  then 
ulcerate  through  into  the  bowel  without  much  difficulty.  If  im- 
pacted higher  up,  it  may  also  give  rise  to  ulceration,  which  either 
extends  into  the  duodenum,  thus  setting  the  stone  free,  or  lays 
open  the  retroperitoneal  cellular  tissue,  leading  to  an  abscess ;  or, 
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again,  it  may  open  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  thus  cause  acute 
peritonitis.  In  any  case,  considerable  stenosis  of  the  bile- 
ducts  is  likely  to  follow,  giving  rise  subsequently  to  permanent 
icterus. 

Operative  Treatment  of  Cholelithiasis.— The  conditions  which 
may  call  for  operation  in  the  course  of  a  case  of  gallstones  are  as 
follows :  (a)  For  recurrent  attacks  of  biliary  colic,  which  cannot 
be  prevented  by  medical  treatment ;  (b)  for  persistent  jaundice  ; 

(c)  when  the  gall-bladder  can  be  felt  enlarged  and  tender;  and 

(d)  for  acute  cholecystitis. 

Oholecystotomy  consists   in   opening  the   gall-bladder  for  the 
removal  of  calculi,  or  for  purposes  of  drainage.     It  is  performed 
by  means  of  an  incision  which  runs  parallel  to  the  costal  margin 
on  the  right  side,  extending  upwards  as  far  as  the  middle  line 
(Fig.  286,  B).     The  peritoneum  is  opened,  and  the  gall-bladder 
sought  for,  any  adhesions  present  being  carefully  divided ;  it  will 
sometimes  happen  that  these  are  so  abundant  as  to  prevent  the 
surgeon  from  continuing  the  operation,  the  risk  of  opening  the 
bowel  by  mistake  being  too  great.     The  liver  is  drawn  up,  and 
the  intestines  are  pressed  downwards  out  of  the  field  of  operation 
by  means  of  sponges  or  cloths  held  in  position  by  a  broad  re- 
tractor.    The  general  peritoneal  cavity  is  thus  carefully  guarded 
from  infection.      If  the   gall-bladder  is   much   distended,   it   is 
advisable  to  tap  it  with  a  trocar  and  cannula,  and  withdraw  the 
chief  portion  of  its  contents ;  the  opening  is  then  enlarged  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  of  the  introduction  of  a  scoop,  or  even  of  the 
finger,  and  by  this  means  the  calculi  are  evacuated.     The  bile- 
ducts  are  carefully  examined  both  by  the  finger  passed  inside 
as  far  as  possible,  and  outside  along  their  whole  length,  and  by 
means  of  a  long  probe  passed  down  the  duct.    If  no  further  stones 
are  found,  and  the  interior  seems  to  be  tolerably  healthy,  it  is 
advisable  to  suture  up  the  wound  in  the  bladder,  the  threads  not 
being  allowed,  however,  to  encroach  on  the  mucous  membrane. 
A  gauze  wick  should  be  inserted  down  to  the  incision  before 
stitching  up  the  abdominal  parietes,  so  as  to  provide  for  drainage 
should  there  be  any  leakage  of  bile.     If  it  seems  undesirable  to 
close  the  wound  in  the  gall-bladder,  a  full-sized  drainage-tube 
without    any   lateral   openings   is   introduced,   and    stitched    to 
the  skin,  whilst  it  is  also  desifable  to  secure  the  margins  of  the 
wound  in  the  gall-bladder  to  the  parietal  peritoneum.     A  biliary 
fistula  is  thus  produced  which  discharges  for  a  time  ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  obstruction  to  the  onward  passage  of  bile  into  the  gut  is 
overcome,  the  fistula  closes.     Occasionally,  however,  this  does 
not  occur,  and  then  the  discharge  of  bile  continues,  necessitating 
further  treatment.     If  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  bile  in  the  motions  to  indicate  that  the  passages  are  clear,  a 
plastic  operation  for  the  closure  of  the  fistula  may  be  undertaken  ; 
but  if  complete  and  permanent  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  bile 
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is  suspected,  an  artificial  communication  with  the  intestine  fchole- 
cystenterostomy)  should,  if  possible,  be  established 

It  IS  often  very  difficult  to  remove  a  stone  impacted  in  the 
bile  duct.  Possibly  it  may  be  pushed  on  from  within,  or  squeezed 
forwards  or  backwards  by  the  finger  and  thumb  from  outside  ;  or 
again,  it  may  be  broken  up  from  within  by  means  of  a  needle,  or 
crushed  from  without  by  forceps,  the  blades  of  which  are  guarded 
by  indiarubber  The  duct  has  also  been  incised,  and  the  stone 
thus  set  tree,  the  incision  being  subsequently  secured  by  Lem- 
bert  s  sutures,  long-handled  palate  needles  being  employed  for 
this  purpose  In  other  cases  the  stone  is  left  alone,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  it  may  become  dislodged  by  natural  means, 
as  evidenced  by  the  passage  of  bile  into  the  intestine. 

Cholecystenterostomy,  or  the  formation  of  an  artificial  com- 
munication between  the  gall-bladder  and  the  bowel,  is  called  for 
in  cases  where  jaundice  persists,  owing  to  absolute  stenosis  of 
t.:*^  common  duct.  It  has  also  been  undertaken  for  the  relief  of 
jaundice  due  to  malignant  disease,  either  of  the  head  of  the 
pancreas  or  of  the  intestine,  causing  pressure  on  the  orifice  of  the 
bile  duct ;  it  is  quite  unjustifiable  under  these  circumstances,  as 
statistics  have  shown  that  the  danger  of  such  a  proceeding  is  very 
great,  oeven  out  of  eight  of  Murphy's  cases  dying.  The  parts 
are  exposed  as  described  above,  the  gall-bladder  and  duodenum 
are  brought  into  contact,  and  a  lateral  anastomosis  made  by 
means  of  a  Murphy  button,  or  by  simple  suturing ;  but  Murphy's 
method  is  undoubtedly  the  better. 

Cholecystectomy,  or  removal  of  the  gall-bladder,  may  be  neces- 
sary for  traumatic  lesions,  and  also  for  malignant  disease.  The 
bladder  has  to  be  isolated,  and  may  then  be  cut  away,  the  divided 
end  of  the  duct  being  secured  by  a  double  row  of  sutures. 

Affections  of  the  Fancreai. 

The  pancreas  is  an  organ  which  rarely  calls  for  the  attention  of  surgeons, 
and  only  a  few  conditions  need  be  mentioned. 

Wounds  of  the  Pancreas  occur,  but  are  so  often  associated  with  damage  to 
neighbouring  important  tissues  that  they  seldom  need  treatment  perse.  Prolapse 
through  an  abdominal  wound  has  been  recorded  in  a  few  cases,  the  organ  having 
been  almost  entirely  separated  from  its  connections ;  however  bruised  or  damaged, 
its  total  extirpation  must  never  be  resorted  to,  since  diabetes  is  certain  to 
follow  ;  it  should  therefore  be  carefully  purified  and  replaced. 

Acute  Purulent  Pancreatitis  is  almost  invariably  a  result  of  infection  from 
the  intestine,  or  from  neighbouring  parts.  It  produces  symptoms  of  deep 
suppuration  with  excruciating  pain,  probably  from  implication  of  the  cceliac 
plexus,  and  often  causes  death  from  purulent  peritonitis.  A  pancreatic  abscess 
may  be  opened  from  the  front,  but  the  greatest  precautions  must  be  taken 
against  infecting  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  stomach  is  drawn  up,  and  the 
surgeon  burrows  through  the  omentum  between  it  and  the  transverse  colon. 
A  lumbar  counter-opening  for  drainage  can  be  made  by  the  side  of  the  first 
lumbar  vertebra ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  both  the  aorta  and  vena 
cava,  and  the  root  of  the  superior  mesenteric  vessels,  lie  behind  the  gland. 

Cysts  of  the  Ps.screas  have  been  observed  and  treated  in  so  many  eases 
since   1887   that   their  characters  are  pretty  clearly  known,      Simple  com- 
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plete  obstruction  to  the  duct  has  been  proved  experimentally  not  to  be  a 
sufficient  cause  for  the  disease ;  some  pathological  condition  of  the  epithelium 
must  also  be  present,  preventing  the  reabsorption  of  the  retained  secretion, 
The  fluid  within  is  usually  turbid  and  brownish  from  admixture  with  blood 
odourless,  and  with  a  fairly  high  specific  gravity  ;  it  is  of  an  alkaline  or  neutral 
reaction,  and  contains  albumin,  but  no  urea  or  bile ;  it  is  capable  of  peptonizing 
albumin,  of  emulsifying  fat,  and  converting  starch  into  sugar.  The  cyst  can 
be  felt  as  a  rounded,  tense,  fluctuating  or  elastic  swelling,  placed  deeply  in  the 
abdomen,  immoveable,  and  perhaps  transmitting  the  aortic  pulsation.  The 
stomach  lies  directly  in  front  of  it,  as  may  be  made  evident  by  distending  it 
with  gas.  It  is  usually  a  disease  of  middle  life,  occurring  most  frequently  in 
men  ;  emaciation  is  not  marked,  although  a  good  proportion  of  the  fatty  food 
passes  away  in  the  motions ;  the  skin  is  often  dirty,  earthy,  and  unhealthy- 
looking.  A  hypodermic  needle  settles  the  diagnosis.  Treatment  consists  in 
laying  the  cavity  open,  evacuating  its  contents,  and  draining  it,  the  surgeon 
finding  his  way  to  the  cyst  between  the  stomach  and  transverse  colon.  A  large 
tube  is  inserted,  either  through  the  front  or  from  the  back,  by  the  side  of  the 
vertebra.  The  skin  around  usually  becomes  irritated  by  the  discharge,  owing 
to  a  process  of  digestion.  The  prognosis  with  such  treatment  is  very  good, 
Treves  having  collected  fifteen  cures  out  of  sixteen  cases  thus  dealt  with. 

Carcinoma  of  the  Pancreas  is  met  with  either  as  a  primary  growth,  or  secondary 
to  a  similar  disease  of  the  pylorus.  In  one  or  two  cases  removal  has  been 
undertaken  with  success,  although  an  exact  diagnosis  was  not  arrived  at  before 
the  operation.     Sarcomata  and  other  tumours  are  very  rare. 

Affections  of  the  Spleen. 

Eupture  of  the  Spleen  occurs  as  a  result  of  injury,  causing  great  shock  pain 
in  the  left  hypochondrium,  and  internal  haemorrhage,  usually  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  prove  rapidly  fatal.  In  less  severe  cases  the  blood  collects  in  the  left 
loin,  and  gravitates  towards  the  pelvis,  the  right  loin  being  often  kept  clear  by 
the  position  of  the  mesentery.  Laparotomy  should  be  undertaken  wherever 
practicable,  and,  if  much  damaged,  the  organ  is  removed,  the  splenic  vessels 
being  secured  by  ligature  ;  the  results  of  such  treatment  have  been  most  satis- 
factory. In  a  few  cases  it  has  been  possible  to  stop  the  bleeding  by  insertini; 
a  gauze  tampon,  which  is  removed  in  a  few  days. 

Abscess  of  the  Spleen  may  develop  in  the  course  of  pyasmia,  or  follow  an 
injury,  especially  if  associated  with  a  lesion  of  a  neighbouring  coil  of  intestine 
The  symptoms  are  merely  those  of  deep  suppuration  in  the  left  hypochondrium' 
and  the  abscess  may  either  find  its  way  externally,  or  burst  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  It  may  be  opened  and  drained  with  the  same  precautions  as  for  any 
other  intraperitoneal  collection  of  matter,  and  the  results  hitherto  obtained 
have  been  encouraging.  In  pyemia  the  disease  is  often  fatal  before  the  local 
phenomena  are  recognised. 

Floating  Spleen  is  occasionally  congenital,  but  more  commonly  acquired  in 
consequence  of  tight  lacing,  injuries,  or  the  presence  of  tumours.  It  may  be 
known  by  the  existence  of  a  moveable  intra-abdominal  swelling,  whose  shape 
is  that  of  the  spleen,  and  having  a  notch  in  its  anterior  border  ;  its  size  also 
increases  after  meals.  It  may  be  so  displaced  as  to  lie  in  the  right  iliac  fossa 
or  even  in  the  pelvis,  and  then  has  a  long  narrow  pedicle  which  has  in  a 
tew  cases  led  to  torsion  and  strangulation  of  the  organ.  Splenectomy  was 
formerly  the  best  treatment,  if  the  displaced  organ  caused  discomfort  or  pain 
It  has  been  found  possible,  however,  to  fix  it,  and  several  successful  cases  have 
now  been  recorded.  Splenopexy,  as  the  operation  is  termed,  is  best  undertaken 
by  preparing  a  bed  for  the  organ  outside  the  peritoneum  in  the  loose  cellular 
tissue  beneath  the  floating  ribs  nn  the  left  side.  The  spleen  is  then  slipped 
through  a  small  hole  specially  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  peritoneum  and 
secured  by  stitches,  which  pass  through  its  capsule  and  anchor  it  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  diaphragm. 
Tumours  of  the  Spleen  are  met  with  either  in  the  form  of  a  general  hyper- 
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trophy,  as  in  lymphadenoma  or  malaria,  or  as  new  growths,  such  as  cysts 
(hydatid  most  frequently^,  or  secondary  carcinoma  or  sarcoma.  The  spleen 
also  becomes  enlarged  in  lardaceous  disease,  rickets,  and  many  of  the  general 
fevers.  An  enlarged  spleen  constitutes  a  swelling  which  extends  downwards 
from  the  left  hypochondrium  towards  the  umbilicus,  the  notch  being  felt 
anteriorly.  The  condition  is  recognised  by  the  constant  absence  of  intestine 
in  front  of  it,  by  the  resonant  note  obtained  in  the  flank,  by  its  mobility  with 
respiration,  and  occasionally  by  its  increased  size  after  meals.  The  treatment, 
where  advisable,  consists  either  of  splenectomy,  or,  in  the  case  of  cysts,  of 
incision  and  drainage. 

Splenectomy,  or  extirpation  of  the  spleen,  has  been  undertaken  for  a  variety 
of  conditions,  and  its  value  and  position,  as  a  surgical  procedure,  are  now 
pretty  well  established.  For  traumatic  lesions  it  is  both  safe  and  justifiable. 
For  primary  hypertrophy,  and  for  malarial  enlargement,  it  may  be  performed 
if  serious  discomfort  is  being  caused,  and  cannot  otherwise  be  remedied.  If 
drainage  fails  to  cure  cysts,  excision  may  be  performed.  If  malignant  disease 
is  diagnosed  sufficiently  early,  the  organ  may  be  removed.  Splenectomy  for 
leucocythjEmia  is  absolutely  unjustificble,  all  the  cases  operated  on  having 
died.  The  operation  is  performed  through  any  suitable  incision  of  sufficient 
length.  The  peritoneum  having  beer,  opened,  the  organ  is  carefully  examined, 
and  if  extensive  adhesions  are  present,  the  surgeon  will  be  wise  to  desist,  since 
fatal  haemorrhage  is  very  likely  to  result  from  any  attempt  to  break  them  down. 
If  the  organ  is  freely  moveable,  it  is  carefully  drawn  out  of  the  abdomen,  the 
pedicle  being  isolated,  and  secured  temporarily  by  pressure  forceps.  It  is  then 
cut  away,  and  the  pedicle  tied  after  transfixion  with  silk  ligatures,  the  ends  of 
which  are  cut  short  and  returned  into  the  abdomen. 


m  a 


General  Remarks  on  Abdominal  Operations. 

Before  concluding  this  chapter,  it  seems  desirable  to  add  a  few 
remarks  dealing  generally  with  the  subject  of  abdominal  opera- 
tions. Formerly  they  were  of  rare  occurrence,  and  perhaps  this 
was  as  well,  since  septic  peritonitis  frequently  followed.  At  the 
present  time  no  competent  operator  hesitates  to  open  the  abdomen 
whenever  the  opportunity  offers,  and  the  death-rate  from  pre- 
ventible  causes  has  been  steadily  diminishing.  The  peritoneum, 
which  formerly  the  surgeon  dreaded  to  touch,  is  now  one  of  his 
best  friends,  if  properly  treated.  Attention  to  minute  details 
is  essential  if  good  results  are  to  be  obtained,  and  the  following 
are  a  few  points  which  may  prove  of  service  to  those  aspiring  to 
success  in  this  important  branch  of  work. 

The  patient  should  be  carefully  prepared,  when  circumstances 
permit,  by  regulating  the  diet  and  bowels  for  some  days  previously, 
so  that  the  intestinal  canal  shall  be  as  free  from  organisms  as 
possible ;  a  course  of  internal  antiseptics,  such  as  salol,  calomel, 
/i-naphthol,  may  be  advisable.  If  there  seems  a  likelihood  of 
streptococcal  infection,  it  may  be  well  to  immunize  the  patient  to 
the  action  of  such  organisms  by  the  previous  injection  for  a  day 
or  two  of  a  sufficient  dose  of  antistreptococcic  serum,  as  suggested 
by  H.  E.  Durham;  lo  c.c.  given  twice  or  thrice  a  day  for  two 
or  three  days  will  suffice  for  this  purpose.  No  food  should  be 
allowed  by  mouth  for  some  hours,  and  immediately  before  being 
placed  on  the  table  the   bladder  should  be  emptied.     If  it  is 
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expected  that  the  proceeding  will  be  protracted,  it  is  advisable  to 
give  a  rectal  injection  of  warm  saline  solution,  or  of  beef-tea  and 
brandy,  half  an  hour  beforehand,  and  possibly  a  hypodermic 
injection  of  strychnine  (gr.  ^^^). 

The  patient  should  be  warmly  wrapped  up  and  protected  from 
cold,  no  unnecessary  exposure  being  allowed.  Chloroform  is  the 
best  anaesthetic  to  employ  in  all  abdominal  cases,  and  the  more 
complete  the  anaesthesia,  the  less  the  shock.  Intraperitoneal  opera- 
tions are  not  painless,  as  has  been  often  stated,  for  although  the 
visceral  peritoneum  is  not  acutely  sensitive,  yet  the  parietal  layer 
is,  and  any  handling  of  this  structure  gives  rise  to  pain,  and 
necessarily  to  increased  shock  if  the  patient  is  conscious. 

The  skin  of  the  abdomen,  the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  and  the 
instruments,  are  rendered  aseptic  in  the  usual  way,  special  atten- 
tion being  directed  to  the  cavity  of  the  umbilical  cicatrix.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  peritoneum  has  been  opened,  all  strong 
antiseptics  must  be  discarded,  since  they  are  likely  to  irritate  this 
delicate  membrane,  thus  doing  more  harm  than  good.  Warm 
sterilized  salt  solution  is  the  best  fluid  to  employ  for  irrigating 
the  serous  cavity,  or  for  washing  out  sponges,  swabs,  or  cloths.  If 
sponges  are  employed,  they  should  be  counted  previously,  and 
again  before  closing  the  abdomen. 

Parietal  Incision. — Formerly,  whenever  practicable,  the  incision 
was  made  in  the  middle  line  through  the  linea  alba,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  facts  that  there  is  less  bleeding  in  this  situation, 
that  all  parts  of  the  abdomen  are  easily  accessible  from  it,  and 
that  the  wound  is  more  rapidly  closed.  It  has  been  found,  how- 
ever, that  ventral  hernia  is  a  not  uncommon  sequela,  and  hence 
the  general  practice  at  the  present  time  is  to  make  one's  incision 
in  any  suitable  place,  and  preferably  through  vascular  structures 
such  as  muscle,  retaining  the  linea  alba  for  cases  where  drainage 
of  a  septic  focus  has  to  be  maintained.  Even  in  such  operations 
as  ovariotomy,  where  the  middle  line  gives  the  best  access,  it  is 
wise  to  go  through  the  rectus  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  centre 
rather  than  through  the  linea  alba  itself.  The  linea  semilunaris, 
again,  is  a  bad  situation  for  an  incision,  since  the  traction  of  the 
muscles  which  are  inserted  into  its  outer  side  is  so  great  that 
hernia  is  very  likely  to  follow..  On  the  other  hand,  care  must  be 
exercised  not  to  place  the  incisions  too  near  the  bony  margins 
of  the  abdominal  cavity,  or  subsequent  manipulations  may  be 
hampered  by  the  rigidity  of  one  side  of  the  wound. 

The  muscles  should  be  cleanly  and  neatly  divided,  and  it  is 
wise  to  see  that  all  bleeding  is  stopped  before  opening  the  peri- 
toneum. Directors  are  best  avoided,  since  they  are  very  likely 
to  wound  the  serous  membrane,  and  are  quite  unnecessary  in 
skilled  hands.  A  small  hole  should  be  first  made  in  the  peri- 
toneum, through  which  a  blunt-nosed  pair  of  forceps  is  inserted, 
and   by    lifting  these    up   and    allowing    the  blades  to   separate 
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slightly,  an  exceedingly  convenient  and  safe  substitute  for  a 
director  is  obtained.  If  a  long  incision  is  required,  the  left  index 
and  middle  fingers  are  passed  through  this  opening ;  the  intes- 
tines and  omentum  are  thus  kept  out  of  the  way,  the  peritoneum 
being  well  raised,  and  divided  by  scissors  to  the  required  extent. 

The  intestines  must  be  most  carefully  guarded  during  the 
intraperitoneal  portion  of  the  operation,  as  if  they  are  exposed 
to  the  air  the  endothelial  lining  is  quickly  shed,  and  adhesions 
may  form  from  without,  whilst  bacterial  invasion  may  be  predis- 
posed to  from  within.  A  series  of  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm 
sterilized  salt  solution  must  be  kept  wrapped  round  them  by  the 
assistant,  and  no  unnecessary  handling  should  be  permitted. 

Closure  of  the  Wound. — A  careful  toilette  of  the  peritoneum 
must  be  undertaken  before  the  abdomen  is  closed.  All  blood-clot 
should  be  removed,  sponges  counted,  and,  if  there  has  been  any 
extravasation  of  infective  material,  it  is  well  to  wash  the  site 
of  operation  with  sterilized  salt  solution  at  a  temperature  of  about 
108°  F.,  a  proceeding  which  may  considerably  assist  in  minimizing 
shock.  Many  different  methods  of  closing  the  parietal  incision 
have  been  adopted,  but  perhaps  the  best  consists  in  securing  the 
serous  and  muscular  coats  by  one  series  of  deep  stitches  either 
of  purified  silk  or  of  silkworm  gut,  which  remain  buried,  and  then 
in  dealing  with  the  skin  by  means  of  a  continuous  suture,  which 
is  subsequently  removed.  There  is  no  advantage  in  taking  up 
each  of  the  layers  separately,  and  the  integrity  of  the  abdominal 
cicatrix  is  increased  by  leaving  all  the  deeper  stitches  in  situ. 

Drainage  is  not  usually  called  for  in  abdominal  operations.  If 
the  surgeon  is  careful  in  his  manipulations,  and  avoids  measures 
which  are  likely  to  lead  to  subsequent  oozing,  the  peritoneum 
may  be  closed  with  safety.  Where  an  inflammatory  focus  has 
been  opened,  or  when  adhesions  likely  to  bleed  have  been  divided, 
or  raw  surfaces  left  such  as  occur  after  enucleating  a  parovarian 
cyst  from  the  broad  ligament,  some  means  should  be  provided 
whereby  any  considerable  effusion  of  fluid  can  escape.  It  is 
found  that  the  method  of  capillary  drainage  by  means  of  gauze 
is  the  best  that  can  be  employed  for  blood  or  serum.  Ordinary 
indiarubber  tubes  are  liable  to  become  blocked  by  portions  of  the 
intestine  protruding  into  the  lateral  openings,  whilst  glass  tubes, 
such  as  Keith's,  are  unyielding,  and  fail  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  sinuosities  of  the  regions  needing  drainage.  Strips 
of  aseptic  gauze  are  therefore  inserted  like  a  lampwick,  and  along 
these,  by  capillary  action,  the  effusion  finds  its  way  into  the 
general  dressing  placed  over  the  wound.  Of  course  a  certain 
amount  of  adhesive  inflammation  follows,  and  therefore  the  wick 
should  be  as  small  as  possible,  consistent  with  efficiency,  and 
changed  or  removed  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours. 

After-Treatment.— After  the  completion  of  the  operation,  the 
patient  is  replaced  in  bed,  with  the  head  low.     If  restless  and 
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hi  K  f;  '""  ^'"^  ^°.^^-  ""i  "P'"*:"  '"^y  ^«  administered,  but  the  less 
the  better  since  ,t  induces  intestinal  paresis,  and  this  n  turn 
assists  bacterial  invasion  from  the  gut."^  No  food  is  allowed  o 
enter  the  stomach  for  twenty-four  hours,  although  the  louth 
may  be  washed  out  with  warm  water  or  with  still  lemonadT  and 
nutrient   enemata  administered  every  four  or  six  h^urs       The 

fvT r'omnwi  'f  *°  ^''^'^  ''°'"'''^^'  ^"'^  '^'^  '^  ^^^'  accomplished 
enVofr^  !  f*^'"r'''''''>'T^^f^*'°"  °f  stomach-feeding.  At  the 
end  of  twenty-four  hours,  if  all  is  going  well,  a  little  fluTd  nourish 
ment  may  be  given,  and  this  is  gradually  increased.  The  bowels 
are  left  to  nature,  and  unless  constipation  persists  for  some  davs 
no  aperient  is  necessary.  ^^^ 

If  peritonitis  is  threatening,  the  patient  complains  of  abdominal 
pamand  distension,  whilst  flatulence  and  vomiting  are  distreS 
symptoms.  Under  these  circumstances  the  admlnSration  S  f 
smart  saline  purgative  may  stop  the  process  by  re-esShW 
peristalsis  removing  bacteria  and  their  products,  Ld  lessen  nf 
the  vascular  tension.     Failing  this,  the  outlook  is  grave  though 
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HERNIA. 

By  the  term  Hernia  is  meant  the  protrusion  of  some  visciis  from 
its  normal  situation  through  an  abnormal  opening  in  the  walls  of 
the  cavity  within  which  it  is  contained.  This  may  affect  not  only 
the  abdominal  viscera,  but  also  such  structures  as  the  brain  and 
lungs,  giving  rise  to  conditions  which  we  have  already  described. 
In  this  chapter  we  merely  deal  with  hernia  as  met  with  in  con- 
nection with  the  abdomen. 

The  most  common  Situations  at  which  hernia  occurs  are  those 
spots  where  the  parietes  are  weakened  by  the  transmission  of  such 
structures  as  the  spermatic  cord  and  round  ligament  (mguinal 
hernia),  or  at  the  entrance  of  the  crural  canal,  where  the  main 
vessels  of  the  leg  pass  under  Poupart's  ligament  (femoral  hernia), 
or  at  the  umbilicus  (umbilical  hernia).  Viscera  may,  however, 
protrude  through  the  obturator  foramen,  sciatic  notch,  the 
diaphragm,  and  in  various  other  situations. 

.Stiology. — A  great  many  conditions  may  be  associated,  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  the  production  of  a  hernia.  They  may,  how- 
ever, be  described  for  practical  purposes  under  two  main  headings 
— the  congenital  and  the  acquired. 

Congenital  Causes  are  rather  predisposing  than  exciting  in  nature, 
and  must  be  looked  for  amongst  the  many  malformations  and 
conditions  of  imperfect  development  to  which  the  abdominal 
parietes  and  contents  are  liable.  The  following  are  the  most 
important  of  these :  {a)  The  non-obliteration  of  the  funicular 
process  of  peritoneum,  which  in  the  male  precedes  and  accom- 
panies the  testicle  on  its  progress  downwards  from  the  abdominal 
cavity  to  the  scrotum,  and  in  the  female  passes  along  the  round 
ligament.  The  so-called  congenital  inguinal  hernia  results  from 
this,  although  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  rupture  does  not 
necessarily  show  itself  at  birth,  and,  indeed,  may  not  appear  till 
after  puberty,  the  term  being  therefore  a  misnomer.  In  females 
under  the  age  of  twenty-five,  hernia  into  the  canal  of  Nuck,  as 
this  peritoneal  tube  is  called,  is  the  most  frequent  variety  met 
with.     (6)  The  late  descent  of  the  testis,  whether  it  finds  its  way 
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into  the  scrotum  or  not,  is  usually  associated  with  the  formation 
of  an  inguinal  hernia  of  the  congenital  type,  (c)  Inherited  weak- 
ness of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  parietes,  with  unusual  patency 
of  the  rings,  will  certainly  predispose  to  this  condition,  and,  more- 
over, there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  tendency  of  hernia  to  run  in 
families,  (d)  Abnormal  length  of  the  mesentery  or  omentum  has 
also  been  looked  on  as  a  causative  factor ;  but,  although  it  may 
have  some  influence  when  other  conditions  are  present,  it  can 
per  se  have  but  little  effect,  (e)  Congenital  phimosis,  by  inducing 
forcible  acts  of  micturition,  acts  as  an  exciting  cause.  (/)  Con- 
genital apertures  occur  in  the  linea  alba  or  linea  semilunaris, 
especially  opposite  one  of  the  muscular  intersections  in  the  rectus, 
and  through  these  one  form  of  ventral  hernia  may  develop. 
(g)  The  umbilicus  is  sometimes  imperfectly  developed  at  birth, 
permitting  the  viscera  to  protrude  into  the  base  of  the  umbilical 
cord  (congenital  umbilical  hernia),  (h)  The  diaphragm  is  also 
occasionally  defective,  allowing  the  stomach  or  other  viscera  to 
find  their  way  into  the  thoracic  cavity. 

Acquired  Causes. — Hernia  may  result  from  any  condition  which 
tends  either  to  weaken  the  abdominal  parietes,  or  to  increase  the 
intra-abdominal  pressure.     Thus,  all  violent  exercise,  especially 
when  of  an  intermittent  nature  and  accompanied  by  excessive  strain- 
ing, as  in  lifting  heavy  weights,  may  determine  its  occurrence,  and 
the  more  so  if  the  individual  is  forced  to  maintain  the  upright  posi- 
tion, or  wears  tight  bands  or  girths  round  the  abdomen.    Pregnancy 
stretches  the  abdominal  walls,  and  parturition,  by  inducing  violent 
muscular  contraction,  may  originate  a  rupture,  either  through  a 
split  in  the  linea  alba  or  through  the  crural  canal.    Prolonged  and 
severe  bronchitis  also  favours  the  occurrence  of  a  hernia  by  the 
increase  of  intra-abdominal  pressure  due  to  coughing  ;  whilst  the 
straining  to  pass  water  in  cases  of  enlarged  prostate  or  stricture 
may  act  in  a  similar  manner.     Chronic  constipation  is  a  frequent 
factor  in  its  production,  especially  if  the  patient  makes  use  of  a 
closet  with  a  high  seat,  whereby  the  inguinal  canals  are  left  un- 
protected ;  in  uncivilized  races,  where  defalcation  is  performed  in 
the  squatting  posture,  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  is  supported 
by  the  flexed  thighs,  and  hernia  is  very  uncommon.     Patients 
with  weak  and  bulging  inguinal  regions  may  with  advantage  use 
a  low  commode.    In  old  people,  an  additional  cause  may  be  found 
in  the  slipping  downwards  of  the  mesenteric  attachment,  causing 
the  intestines  to  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  rather  than 
the  upper.     This  is  possibly  due  to  weakening  or  relaxation  of 
the  unstriped  muscular  tissue  which  normally  exists  behind  the 
peritoneum,  and  passing  from  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  to 
the  base  of  the  mesentery  ;  it  is  sometimes  called  the  muscle  of 
Treitz. 

Structure. — A  hernia  consists  of  a  sac  and  its  contents,  the 
sac  being  formed  of  peritoneum,  perhaps  thickened  by  additional 
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coverings,  derived  from  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  the  contents 
bemg  the  protruded  viscera. 

The  sac,  or  peritoneal  investment  of  an  acquired  hernia,  is  in 
the  early  stages  funnel-shaped,  small,  and  thin,  being  derived 
trom  that  portion  of  the  serous  membrane  which  normally  lies 
over  the  hernial  aperture.  As  the  rupture  increases  in  size,  the 
sac  becomes  larger,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  stretching  of  that 
portion  of  the  serous  membrane  already  protruded,  and  partly  by 
the  drawing  down  of  fresh  membrane  from  the  neighbourhood  ; 
in  the  groin  this  is  derived  rather  from  the  iliac  fossa  than  from 
the  anterior  abdominal  wall.  The  sac  is  described  as  consistintr 
of  two  portions  -the  neck  and  the  fundus.  The  neck,  at  first 
relatively  arge  and  open,  gradually  becomes  narrowed,  and  is 
generally  thickened  from  the  irritation  to  which  it  has  been  ex- 
posed, either  from  the  wearing  of  a  truss  or  from  the  pressure  of 
the  contained  viscera.  The  body,  or  fundus,  varies  much  in  size 
'7  V  A  ,  uP^'  ^^^y  undergo  considerable  alterations  in  structure, 

(fl)  Although  at  first  easily  replaced,  the  sac  icself  soon  becomes 
trreducible  from  adhesions  to  surrounding  parts,  though  it  can  still 
be  readily  emptied  of  its  contents,  (b)  Inflammation  may  occur  as 
a  result  of  injury  or  pressure,  constituting  a  form  of  localized  peri- 
tonitis. If  this  IS  of  a  chronic  type,  the  sac  becomes  thickened 
and  opaque,  with  dilated  vessels  coursing  over  it,  as  seen  especially 
in  old  irreducible  umbilical  hernia}.  Acute  or  subacute  inflam- 
mation is  also  met  with,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  adhesions 
between  its  inner  wall  and  the  contained  viscera,  or  between  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  sac  if  no  other  structures  interpose.  Natural 
cure  of  a  hernia  may  in  this  way  be  occasionally  produced  by 
adhesions  forming  across  the  neck  of  the  sac,  or  by  an  adherent 
plug  of  omentum,  thus  occluding  the  communication  with  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  The  lower  portion  of  the  sac  may  in  a  similar 
way  be  shut  off  from  the  upper,  either  by  a  band  of  adhesions  or 
by  a  septum  of  adherent  omentum ;  this  isolated  cavity  is  some- 
times the  seat  of  a  serous  effusion,  known  as  a  hydrocele  of  a  hernial 
sac.  (c)  Hemorrhage  into  the  sac  wall  may  result  from  violence, 
and  will  cause  it  to  become  much  thickened,  and  even  pigmented 
and  leathery  in  appearance. 

The  coverings  of  the  sac  are  indurated  in  old-standing  cases, 
and  matted  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  recognise  the  constituent  parts.  This  is  specially  noticeable  at 
the  neck  of  the  sac,  where  their  union  with  surrounding  structures 
IS  often  such  as  to  constitute  an  important  predisposing  element  in 
the  production  of  strangulation.  The  opening  through  which  the 
hernia  protrudes  loses  its  characteristic  features  and  shape,  being 
enlarged,  more  or  less  circular,  and  displaced  so  that  an  oblique 
passage,  such  as  the  inguinal  canal,  becomes  straight,  the  internal 
abdominal  ring  lying  almost  immediately  behind  the  external. 

Contents. — Any  viscus  in  the  abdomen  may  be  found  in  the  sac 
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of  a  hernia,  except,  perhaps,  the  pancreas ;  as  a  rule,  however, 
one  finds  only  small  intestine  or  omentum. 

An  cntevocele  is  the  name  given  to  a  hernia  containing  some 
portion  of  the  bowel.  It  is  at  first  reducible  ;  but  the  gut  may 
become  adherent,  either  ':o  the  sac  or  to  some  other  contained 
structure,  and  is  thus  rendered  irreducible.  It  may  also  par- 
ticipate in  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  sac ;  whilst,  if  irre- 
ducible, obstruction  may  ensue  from  impaction  of  its  contents, 
and  if  its  vessels  are  constricted  strangulation  may  supervene. 
For  a  description  of  these  conditions,  see  p.  927.  The  small 
intestine  is  much  more  frequently  involved  than  the  large  gut. 
The  amount  of  bowel  protruded  varies  from  a  fev/  inches  to 
several  feet. 

If  omentum  is  found  in  a  hernial  sac,  the  condition  is  known  as 
an  epiplocclc.  As  long  as  it  remains  reducible,  it  is  likely  to  retain 
its  normal  texture  ;  but  when  large  in  amount,  and  especially  if 
irreducible,  it  becomes  thickened,  brawny,  and  matted  together 
to  such  an  extent  as  almost  to  constitute  a  solid  tumour  ;  it  is 
often  the  seat  of  an  excessive  deposit  of  fat,  and  in  consecjuence 
of  this  overgrowth,  it  may  become  irreducible,  even  when  no 
adhesions  r  e  present.  Serous  cysts  sometimes  develop  within  it 
as  a  result  of  effusion  between  opposed  surfaces.  In  some  cases 
openings  are  found  in  it  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  gut  to  pass 
through  and  become  strangulated.  When  omentum  and  bowel 
are  present  in  the  same  sac,  the  condition  is  known  as  an  entevo- 
epiplocele. 

Much  discussion  has  been  caused  by  the  occasional  presence 
of  the  ccccum  in  a  hernial  sac.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  this 
viscus  was  only  partia'W  surrounded  with  peritoneum,  and  hence 
it  was  maintained  that  when  found  in  a  hernial  sac  the  peritoneal 
investment  was  incomplete.  It  is  now,  however,  universally 
acknowledged  that  the  caecum  generally  has  a  complete  serous 
covering  and  usually  a  mesentery,  so  that  it  is  freely  moveable  ; 
consequently  it  may  pass  into  a  hernial  sac  in  the  same  way  as 
any  other  moveable  part  of  the  intestine,  and  several  instances  are 
on  record  in  which  it  has  been  found  in  an  inguinal  hernia  on  the 
left  side.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few  indisputable  cases  have  been 
related  in  which  the  serous  envelope  was  incomplete  in  a  so-called 
'  caecocele.' 

The  bladder  may  be  associated  with  a  hernial  sac  in  two  distinct 
ways,  and  usually  in  the  inguinal  region,  (a)  The  fundus  may 
be  dragged  downwards  by  the  traction  of  the  peritoneum,  where 
the  hernia  has  attained  a  colossal  size.  There  is  then  only  a 
partial  peritoneal  investment,  the  bladder  lying  outside  the  sac, 
and  being  adherent  to  it.  Considerable  irritability  of  the  viscus 
is  induced,  and,  owing  to  stagnation  of  urine  in  the  displaced 
part,  a  phosphatic  concretion  may  form  therein,  and  such  has 
even  been  removed  by  incision  through  the  scrotum,     (b)  Occa- 
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sionally  a  saccule  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  bladder  becomes  adherent 
to  the  peritoneum,  and  is  drawn  down  by  it  into  the  inguinal  canal ; 
its  presence  may  be  suspected  if  a  small  hernia  is  associated  with 
much  vesical  irritability.  Such  a  protrusion  consists  merely  of 
thickened  mucous  membrane  and  submucous  tissue,  and  is  devoid 
of  muscular  fibres ;  it  is  very  liable  to  be  laid  open  in  the  opera- 
tion undertaken  for  the  radical  cure.  If  such  an  accident  happens, 
the  opening  must  be  at  once  closed  by  sutures,  which  should  not 
penetrate  the  mucous  membrane,  otherwise  phosphatic  concre- 
tions may  form  on  the  portion  of  suture  exposed,  and  cause  sub- 
secjuent  trouble. 

Loose  foreign  bodies,  somewhat  resembling  marbles  in  size,  are 
occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  met  with  in  hernial  sacs.  They  are 
derived  from  the  detachment  of  one  or  more  of  the  appendices 
epiploica;,  which  subsequently  become  enlarged  from  a  deposit  of 
fibrin  induced  by  movement  in  the  peritoneui  cavity,  and  may 
even  calcify. 

Signs  and  Symptoms. — The  characteristic  features  whereby  a 
hernial  protrusion  is  recognised  consist  in  the  presence  of  a  rounded 
or  pyriform  swelling,  in  one  of  the  normal  or  abnormal  situations 
already  mentioned,  which  increases  in  size  wlien  the  patient 
stands,  coughs,  or  strains,  having,  as  it  is  termed,  '  an  impulse  on 
coughing.'  If  intestine  is  present  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain  a 
tympanitic  note  on  percussion,  whilst  the  tumour  feels  tense  and 
rounded,  and  on  pressure  slips  back  into  the  abdomen  with  a 
distinct  gurgle.  Various  dyspeptic  phenomena,  and  perhaps 
colicky  pains,  may  be  noticed.  An  omental  hc^rnia  feels  soft  and 
doughy,  has  a  less  distinct  impulse,  or  even  nore,  on  coughing, 
and  is  replaced  without  a  gurgle  ;  it  is  dull  on  percussion.  When 
allowed  to  reappear,  it  does  so  slowly  without  any  sudden  impulse, 
the  omentum  insinuating  itself  gently  down  the  inguinal  canal, 
and  gradually  distending  the  sac. 

The  Treatment  of  hernia,  whether  palliative  by  means  of 
trusses,  or  radical  by  means  of  operation,  differs  so  widely  in 
the  different  forms,  that  it  will  be  better  to  discuss  that  for  each 
variety  separately. 

Special  Forms  of  Hernia. 

Inguinal  Hernia. — The  term  inguinal  hernia  is  limited  to  those 
conditions  in  which  a  protrusion  occurs  into  the  inguinal  canal, 
and,  if  allowed  to  progress,  finally  makes  its  way  through  the 
external  abdominal  ring.  If  it  extends  into  the  scrotum,  it  is 
termed  complete,  or  scrotal ;  whilst  if  it  does  not  pass  beyond  the 
external  abdominal  ring,  it  is  known  as  a  bubonocele  or  incom- 
plete inguinal  hernia.  The  neck  is  always  in  relation  with  the 
deep  epigastric  artery,  and  the  structures  of  the  cord  are  either 
spread  out  over  the  sac  or  are  in  close  proximity  to  it.     In  the 
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fl}^  IT''    ^  ?"^"'^  'P^'?*'  "^^^  ^'^  ^«'t  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
neck  of  the  sac  ;  l,u   as  ,t  increases  in  size  it  lies  over  the  spine 

Tn^t^  '^'  ^''*  ^''^°"'  P"'^'"^  *h^  hernia  upwardsTd 

Two  main  varieties  of  inguinal  hernia  are  described,  viz.,  the 
oblique  and  the  direct.  '         ' 

An  Obliaue  Inguinal  Hernia  (Fig.  31 1)  is  one  which  passes  down 
the  whole  length  of  the  inguinal  canal,  entering  at  the  inteS 
and  enierging  at  the  external  abdominal  ring ;  the  deep  enSastHc 
artery  is  thus  placed  to  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  ^dE  s 
passage  through  the  canal  every  form  of  oblique  hernia  pushes 
before  1  and  becomes  covered  by  structures  representing  the 
various  layers  of  the  abdominal  parietes.  Hence,  in  cutting  down 
on  such  a  sac,  the  surgeon  will  divide,  in  addition  to  the  skin  and 


Fig. 


311 —Double  Oblique  In- 
guinal Hernia. 


Fig.  312.  -Diagram  ok  Acquired  In- 
guinal Hernia,  showing  Serous 
Sac  with  Intestine  coming  down 
To  THE  Top  of  the  Testis. 

subcutaneous  tissues,  (a)  the  intercolumnar  fascia,  derived  from 
the  transverse  fibres  of  the  external  oblique  which  pass  across  the 
external  abdominal  ring;  (b)  the  cremasteric  muscle  and  fascia, 
representing  and  extending  from  the  internal  oblique ;  (c)  the 
infundibuhform  fascia  derived  from  the  fascia  transversalis ;  and 
{d)  finally  a  layer  of  subserous  tissue  varying  in  thickness,  and 
closely  surrounding  the  peritoneal  sac.  In  practice,  the  surgeon 
does  not  attempt  to  recognise  these  different  coverings,  the  only 
one  of  importance  being  the  cremasteric,  the  muscular  fibres  of 
which  are  often  evident,  and  serve  as  a  useful  landmark. 

There  are  three  different  forms  of  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  viz., 
the  acquired,  the  congenital,  and  the  infantile  or  encysted. 

Jr'r.^  ,"^"''[  ^"^"r^  ^"''"^  (^'f?-  ^■'^)  '«  «"«  '"  ^vhich  the 
sac  consists  entirely  of  peritoneum  protruded  from  within  the 
abdomen.     It  gradually  increases  in  size,  and  finds  its  way  along 
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the  cord  to  the  scrotum.  The  sac  usually  extends  as  far  as  the 
head  of  the  epididymis,  but  if  of  large  size  it  may  overlap  the 
testicle,  which  lies  behind  it.  The  structures  of  the  cord  are  fre- 
quently spread  out  over  the  sac.  In  old-standing  cases  the  in- 
ternal ring  is  dragged  downwards  and  inwards,  and  tends  to  lie 
behind  the  outer,  and  thus  it  is  often  difficult  to  make  out  whether 
any  particular  hernia  is  direct  or  oblique. 

2.  Congenital  Inguiml  Hernia  (Fig.  313)  is  due  to  non-closure  of 
the  funicular  process  of  peritoneum,  which  passes  down  to  the 
scrotum  with  the  testicle,  and  is  usually  completely  obliterated 
except  below,  where  it  forms  the  tunica  vaginalis.  As  already 
mentioned,  the  hernia  does  not  necessarily  appear  in  infancy  its 
occurrence  being  often  delayed  until  puberty,  or  when  the  patient 
has  to  undertake  heavy  work.  This  form  of  hernia  is  much  more 
frequently  met  with  on  the  right  side  of  the  body,  owing  to  the 
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Fio    313— Congenital  Inguinal  Hernia. 
A,  Vaginal  variety  ;  13,  funicular  type. 

fact  that  the  right  testicle  descends  into  the  scrotum  at  a  later 
date  than  the  left.  It  is  always  characterized  by  becoming  com- 
plete at  once,  and  even  acute  strangulation  may  immediately 
follow. 

In  the  majority  of  instances  the  patent  funicular  process  is 
continuous  with  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  the  protruded  viscera 
lie  in  contact  with  the  testis,  and  somewhat  obscure  it ;  this  is 
known  as  a  congenital  vaginal  hernia  (Fig.  313  A).  Less  fre- 
quently the  funicular  process  is  patent  only  as  far  as  the  head 
of  the  epididymis,  being  shut  off  from  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The 
hernia  under  such  circumstances  exactly  resembles  the  acquired 
variety,  being  unrecognisable  from  it  except  by  the  fact  that  it 
becomes  complete  at  once.  It  is  termed  a  congenital  funicular  hernia 
(Fig.  313  B). 

In  every  case  of  congenital  hernia  the  structures  of  the  cord  are 
spread  out  over  tlie  sac,  and  more  intimately  adherent  to  it  than 
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in  the  acquired  form.     Phimosis  is  usually  associated  with  this 
condition  in  young  boys. 

3.  The  Infantile  or  Encysted  Hernia  is  one  occurring  in  individuals 
in  whom  the  funicular  process,  although  shut  off  from  the  ab- 


FiG.  314. — Infantile  Inguinal  Hernia. 

A,  Prehernial  condition  with  tunica  vaginalis  extending  upwards  to  inguinal 
canal ;  B,  hernial  sac  coming  down  behind  tunica ;  C,  sac  invaginating  the 
tunica    aginalis. 

dominal  cavity  above,  remains  patent  below,  communicating  with 
the  tunica  vaginalis,  which  cavity  extends,  in  consequence,  as 
high  as  the  inguinal  canal  (Fig.  314,  A).  The  hernia  has  a 
distinct  sac,  which  passes  down  behind  the  open  process,  or  in- 

vaginates  it  (Fig.  314,  B  and  C). 
It  cannot  be  recognised  except 
on  operation,  when  the  surgeon 
is  apt  to  open  the  cavity  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  which,  though 
reaching  upwards,  does  not  com- 
municate with  the  general  peri- 
toneal cavity  ;  on  removing  or 
displacing  this,  the  true  sac  of 
the  hernia  is  found  behind  it. 
This  is  not  so  likely  to  occur  at 
the  present  day,  when  the  high 
incision  is  made. 

A  Direct  Inguinal  Hernia 
(Fig.  315)  is  one  which,  though 
passing  through  the  external  ab- 
dominal ring,  has  only  travelled 
through  a  portion  of  the  inguinal 
canal ;  it  is  never  congenital,  and  usually  smaller  than  the  oblique 
type.  The  neck  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  epigastric  artery, 
which  is  often  arched  very  distinctly  over  it,  passing  also  along 
its  upper  wall.     The  hernia  traverses  the  space  known  as  Hessel- 


FiG.  315.— Direct  Inguinal 
Hernia. 
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bach's  triangle,  which  is  bounded  internally  by  the  outer  border 
of  the  rectus  muscle,  by  the  deep  epigastric  artery  externally, 
and  by  Poupart's  ligament  below  (Fig.  316).  The  obliterated 
hypogastric  artery  passes  across  this  space  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  Its  outer  border,  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  and  according  to 
whether  the  hernia  protrudes  through  the  inner  or  outer  segment, 
it  is  known  as  an  internal  or  external  direct  hernia  (Fig.  316,' 
3  and  2).  The  spermatic  cord  usually  lies  to  the  outer  side  of 
a  direct  hernia,  and  its  constituent  elements  are  never  spread  out 
over  the  sac  as  in  the  oblique  form. 


Fig.  316.— Abdominal  Wall  from  Within,  to  show  Hernial 

Apertures. 

A,  V,  Femoral  artery  and  vein  ;  S  V,  spermatic  vessels  ;  P  L,  Poupart's  liga- 
ment;  V  D,  vas  deferens:  E,  epigastric  artery;  R,  rectus  abdominis; 
H,  obliterated  hypogastric  artery;  i,  internal  abdominal  ring;  2  and  3, 
sites  of  external  and  internal  direct  hernia  in  Hesselbach's  triangle ;  4,  crural 
ring  for  femoral  hernia;  5,  obturator  foramen  and  vessels. 

The  External  Direct  Hernia  is  very  similar  in  nature  to  the 
acquired  oblique  form,  except  that  it  is  placed  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  deep  epigastric  artery,  and  pushes  in  front  of  it  the  trans- 
versalis,  instead  of  the  infundibuliform,  fascia.  It  lies  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  conjoined  tendon,  and  has  a  less  complete  cover- 
ing of  the  cremaster  muscle. 

The  Internal  Direct  Hernia  issues  from  the  abdomen  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  obliterated  hypogastric  artery,  rupturing  or 
pushing  before  it  the  conjoined  tendon,  which  in  such  a  case  is 
poorly  developed.  The  coverings  are  the  same  as  for  the  external 
variety. 

58 
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Interstitial  Hernia  is  the  name  given  to  a  condition  in  which  an 
inguinal  hernia  does  not  follow  its  usual  course,  but  develops  in 
some  abnormal  relation  to  the  abdominal  wall.     Three  varieties  are 
described  :  {a)  Where  a  sac  exists  between  the  transversalis  fascia 
and  the  peritoneum  {intraparietal  variety),  either  with  or  without 
a  hernia  in  the  usual  position  ;  in  the  former  instance  one  form  of 
;  hernia  en  bissac  '  is  produced.     This  abnormal  pocket  of  the  sac 
is  found  either  between  the  symphysis  pubis  and  the  bladder 
(hernia  inguinahs  ante-vesicalis),  or  it  extends  outwards  towards 
the  ihac  fossa  (hernia  inguinalis  intra-iliaca).      As  no  external 
swelling  IS  caused  by  this  condition,  it  is  usually  impossible  to 
recognise  its  existence  prior  to  operation ;  occasionally  it  is  the 
cause  of  a  continuation  of  the  symptoms  of  strangulation,  when 
apparently  successful   taxis   has  been  performed,  owing  to  the 
strangled  bowel  being  pushed  backwards  from  the  superficial  into 
the  deeper  portion  of  the  sac.      {b)  An  abnormal  expansion  or 
bulging  of  the  sac  is  situated  between  the  internal  and  external 
oblique   muscles  {inteHaristal  form).      A   swelling   is   thus   pro- 
duced in  the  re^i(;n  of  the  inguinal  canal,  covered  by  the  external 
oblique  aponeurosis,  and  tending  to  spread  upwards  and  outwards 
parallel  with  Poupart's  ligament.     It  may  be  due  to  a  septum 
across  the  sac  at  the  level  of  the  external  abdominal  ring,  formed 
either  by  adhesions  or  by  a  mass  of  adherent  omentum.     The 
usual  downward  course  of  the  hernia  is  thus  prevented,  and  the 
sac  yields  laterally,  above  the  site  of  the  obstruction,  and  passes 
between  the  muscles,     {c)  The  hernia  escapes  as  usual  from  the 
external  abdominal  ring,  but   travels  outward  along  Poupart's 
ligament,   somewhat   simulating  a   femoral   hernia   {extraparietal 
variety).     This  form  is  generally  associated  with  late  descent  of 
the  testis,  and  a  contracted  state   of  the  scrotum,  so  that  it  is 
easier  for  the  hernia,  which  is  always  of  a  congenital  type,  to 
pass  into  the  thigh,  and  be  guided  by  the  fascia  in  the  direction 
indicated  ;  m  a  case  of  this  character  operated  upon  a  few  years 
tjack,  the  testicle  was  found  lying  close  to  the  anterior  superior 
iliac  spine.     There  is  no  difficulty  in   recognising  such  a  con- 
dition. 

The  Signs  of  an  inguinal  hernia  do  not  require  much  special 
"p^^^^.'l^'^^'  ^s  we  have  already  described  (p.  909)  the  general 
clinical  features  of  a  rupture.  In  the  early  stages,  where  merely 
a  bubonocele  exists,  a  fulness  is  noted  in  the  course  of  the 
inguinal  canal,  which  increases  when  the  patient  coughs ;  it  is 
best  detected  by  a  finger  passed  througli  the  external  ring  into 
the  canal.  When  it  descends  into  the  scrotum,  the  swelling 
increases  in  size  from  above  downwards,  and  in  the  oblique 
variety  is  continuous  with  the  fulness  in  the  incuinal  canal. 
The  structures  of  Jie  cord  are  masked  by  the  prese.ice  of  the 
hernia,  but  the  testicle  is  to  be  more  or  les;,  distinctly  felt  at 
the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  swelling.     W'^en  of  the  direct 
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variety  the  cord  lies  to  the  outer  side,  and  although  the  hernia 
can  be  felt  projecting  from  the  external  ring,  it  passes  directly 
backwards,    and    there    is   no   fulness   along^ihe   course   of  t£ 

Inguinal  hernia  is  usually  met  with  in  the  male  sex,  the  oblique 

nSc:  'f^  r'f  '°"?'"''"  '"  '^'  y°""g'  ^"d  the  direct  in  elderW 
pa  ents.  In  the  female  sex  it  is  rare,  except  in  girls  and  young 
nulhparous  women  ;  in  such  cases  it  is  almost  alvvays  congeni^af 
passing  into  the  labium,  but  rarely  attaining  any^onsiderable 

m.Tw  ?/T°"^  °^  ^"  'r^"'".^^  .^^'"'^  ^'  "«"^l'y  a  tolerably  simple 
matter  if  it  is  uncomplicated  by  any  other  condition.  It  may 
however  be  very  difficult,  and  in  old-standing  cases  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  oblique  from  the  direct.  There  is  a 
considerable  variety  of  conditions  for  which  it  may  be  mistaken, 
and  these  are  best  considered  in  two  groups  ■ 

I.  Whilst  the  hernia  is  still  incomplete  and  in  the  bubonocele 
stage,  it  has  to  be  distinguished  from  the  following:  (a)  Encysted 
hydrocele  of  the  cord,  which  is  recognised  by  its  smooth  globular 
out  me  and  tense  walls ;  the  impulse  on  coughing  is  less  distinct, 
and,  although  freely  moveable  in  the  canal,  it  cannot  be  entirely 
reduced  into  the  abdomen,  whilst  the  characteristic  gurgle  of  a 
hernia  is  absent ;  traction  on  the  testis,  moreover,  f^xes  the  tumour 
and  renders  it  immobile,     (b)  A  chronic  abscess  originating  in  the 
abdominal  panetes,  or  within  the  abdomen  or  pelvis,  will  some- 
times point  through  the  external  abdominal  ring.     In  such  cases, 
although  there  is  a  distinct  impulse  on  coughing,  and  although 
the  swelling  is  reducible,  it  has  not  the  definite  outline  and  charac- 
teristic sensation  of  a  hernia,  being  usually  soft  and  fluctuating. 
Other  evidences  pomting  to  the  existence  of  the  original  disease 
may  also  assist  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  tumour,     (c)  En- 
larged glands  in  the  groin  which  have  become  adherent  to  the  external 
oblique  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  hernia,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  on  coughing  a  distinct  impulse  is  communicated  to  them  ;  it 
IS,  however,  merely  heaving  in  nature,  and  not  expansile,  whilst 
on  digital  exploration  of  the  inguinal  canal  the  absence  of  a  hernia 
may  be  readily  ascertained,     {d)  A  testicle  retained  in  the  inguinal 
canal  is  recognised  by  that  side  of  the  scrotum  being  empty,  and 
on  pressing   the  swelling   testicular   sensation  may  be  elicited. 
1  he  rounded  upper  end  of  the  swelling  can  often  be  detected. 
[e)  Tumours  consisting  of  fat  or  other  tissues  are  occasionally  seen  in 
the  inguinal  canal,  but  are  characterised  by  the  strict  limitation 
.ot  their  upper  border,  and  usually  by  the  absence  of  a  distinct 
impulse  on  coughing.    On  the  other  hand,  as  described  elsewhere, 
a  mass  of  fat  simulating  a  lipoma  is  sometimes  present,  resulting 
Irom  a  protrusion  of  the  subperitoneal  tissue,  a  hernial  sac  being 
found  embedded  in  its  interior.     (/)    Hainatocele  of  the  cord  is 
recognised  by  a  history  of  injury,  the  presence  of  pain  and  ecchy- 
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mosis,  and  the  absence  of  an  impulse  on  coughing,  whilst  reduction 
is  impracticable.  „     ,      . 

2  When  the  hernia  extends  into  the  scrotum,  less  ditticulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  its  diagnosis.  By  examination  of  the  cord  immediately 
outside  the  external  abdominal  ring,  all  purely  scrotal  swellings, 
such  as  a  hydrocele  or  sarcocele,  are  readily  eliminated,  since  in 
them  the  cord  can,  in  the  early  stages,  be  felt  perfectly  free.  A 
varicocele  can  also  be  similarly  recognised  from  an  omental  hernia 
bv  the  condition  of  the  cord  in  its  upper  region ;  whilst  it  the 
patient  is  made  to  assume  the  recumbent  posture,  the  swelling 
disappears  in  each  instance,  but  if  a  finger  is  placed  firmly  over 
the  inguinal  canal  so  as  to  prevent  any  protrusion  of  omentum, 
and  he  is  then  directed  to  stand  up,  the  swelling  immedi- 
ately reappears  if  it  is  venous  in  character.  To  the  practised 
finger,  the  diagnosis  is  never  a  matter  of  difficulty,  since  the 
enlarged  veins  of  a  varicocele  and  omentum  are  not  at  all  similar 
to  the  touch,  the  veins  moving  freely  under  the  finger  '  like  worms 
in  a  bag.'    When,  however,  a  hernia  is  associated  with  a  hydrocele 


Fig.  317 —Inguinal  Truss.    (Down  Brothers.) 

or  sarcocele,  a  little  more  care  is  necessary  in  order  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  swellings. 

The  Treatment  of  inguinal  hernia  is  either  palliative  by  means 
of  trusses,  or  radical.  ^  .  _  ,         u 

PaUiative  Treatment.— Many  different  forms  of  trusses  have  been 
introduced  in  order  to  prevent  the  descent  of  a  hernia.  No  one 
form  is  capable  of  dealing  with  every  case,  but  the  truss  must  oe 
applied  with  care,  so  as  to  suit. the  special  needs  of  the  particular 
patient.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  a  tithe  of  the  varieties  which 
have  been  suggested,  and  hence  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
special  works  on  the  subject.  Suffice  it  to  indicate  the  essentials 
of  a  good  truss.  It  should  consist  of  a  pad  kept  in  position  over 
the  hernial  aperture  by  a  steel  spring ;  it  must  fit  the  patient 
accurately,  resting  behind  on  the  middle  piece  of  the  sacrum,  and 
passing  laterally  midway  between  the  crest  of  the  ihum  and  the 
top  of  the  great  trochanter.  If  the  hernia  is  unilateral,  the  spring 
ends  on  the  sound  side  just  behind  the  anterior  superior  spine,  and 
is  prolonged  anteriorly  into  a  leather  thong  or  cross-strap,  whica  is 
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secured  to  a  stud  on  the  pad.  To  prevent  it  from  slipping  up,  an 
under-strap  passes  from  the  sound  side  close  behind  the  anterior 
superior  spine  along  the  fold  of  the  nates  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
thigh,  being  fixed  finally  by  a  second  stud  on  the  pad.  This 
may  be  rounded  or  oval  in  shape,  and  usually  consists  of  soft  iron 
covered  with  cork,  but  polished  vulcanite,  wood,  or  an  india- 
rubber  cushion  filled  with  air,  water,  or  glycerine  have  been 
employed  instead ;  it  should  be  well  padded  with  leather,  and  the 
strength  of  the  spring  must  be  so  adjusted  as  to  retain  the  hernia 
under  all  conditions  of  strain  to  which  it  may  be  subjected,  but 
without  the  use  of  undue  force.  In  the  earlier  cases  of  oblique 
hernia,  the  pad  should  rest  rather  over  the  inguinal  canal  than 
over  the  external  abdominal  ring,  the  object  being  to  restore  the 
valve-like  action  of  the  canal  by  approximating  its  sides.  In  a 
direct  hernia,  the  pad  must  be  applied  directly  over  the  opening. 
If  such  an  apparatus  is  properly  ad- 
justed and  continuously  worn,  a  cure  is 
sometimes  established  in  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two,  and  in  cases  of  con- 
genital hernia  in  children  a  cure  may 
be  confidently  expected  if  the  mother  or 
attendants  of  the  child  conscientiously 
carry  out  the  necessary  details.  If  the 
hernia  is  once  allowed  to  slip  down, 
even  after  six  or  twelve  months'  treat- 
ment, all  the  previous  good  will  have 
been  undone. 

In  infants,  an  efficient  support  is 
afforded  by  a  skein  of  wool  (specially 
known  as  'fingering'),  divided  at  one 
end,  so  that  when  placed  round  the  body 
the  cut  ends  of  the  skein  are  passed 
through  the  loop,  forming  a  knot  over  the  inguinal  canal,  which 
acts  as  the  pad  of  a  truss.  The  cut  ends  are  now  passed  under  the 
perineum,  and  tied  to  the  transverse  portion  behind  (Fig.  318). 
This  apparatus  is  changed  night  and  morning  when  the  child  is 
bathed,  and  also,  if  need  be,  at  shorter  intervals,  the  mother 
being  previously  instructed  as  to  how  to  support  the  hernia 
whilst  the  apparatus  is  being  removed.  In  addition  to  such  truss 
pressure,  it  is  important  to  remove  all  causes  of  intra-abdominal 
tension,  as  by  circumcision,  where  phimosis  is  present,  or  by 
regulating  the  bowels. 

The  Radical  Cure  of  inguinal  hernia  is  an  operation  to  which 
much  attention  has  been  directed  of  late  years,  since  its  value  was 
brought  prominently  before  the  profession  by  the  late  Professor 
John  Wood  and  others.  It  is  very  largely  employed  at  the 
present  day,  although  there  are  still  surgeons  who  only  advocate 
its  use  under  exceptional  circumstances,  appealing  to  the  frequent 


Fig.  318.— Wool  Truss  for 
Treatment  of  Hernia  in 
Children. 
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recurrence  after  operation  as  an  argument  against  its  adoption. 
Whilst  fully  admittiii};-  fhat  recurrences  are  more  frequent  than 
they  should  be,  v,f.  |(,oi.  -a  them  as  either  being  due  to  an  error 
of  judgment  m  the  seiection  of  the  cases  fur  operation,  or  as 
resultmg  frotii  imperfect  technique  or  from  inefficient  after-treat- 
ment. 

The  selection  of  cases  for  an  operation  of  this  type,  which  is  not 
an  essential,  but  only  a  desirable  means  of  treatment  (or,  as  it 
is   sonietimes   termed,  an  ophatimt    I     ...i  f^laisance),  is  a  matter 
requiring  considerable  judgment  and  discrimination.      In  those 
whose  occupation  does  not  subject  them  to  heavy  strain  or  e.xer- 
tion,  and  who  possess  a  hernia  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
is  easily  commanded  by  a  suitably  applied  truss,  no  operation  is 
absolutely  necessary  ;  although  if  the  patient  is  made  to  under- 
stand that   thereby  he  may  be  freed   from   the  irksomeness  of 
wearnig  a  truss,  and  from  the  risks  of  possible  strangulation, 
u  may  be  undertaken  at  his  request.     If,  however,  the  subject 
is  a  labouring  man,  exposed  to  injury  and  strain,  and  who  may 
find  It  difficult  to  provide  a  suitable  series  of  trusses,  the  operation 
should  always  be  undertaken  unless  distinctly  contra-indicated  by 
a  general  inherited  weakness  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  or  by 
such  constitutional  disease  as  precludes  all  unnecessary  operative 
interference.     Again,  in  cases  of  extensive  irreducible  hernia,  the 
return  of  large  masses  of  intestine  which  have  lain  for  years  in 
the  hernial  sac  so  increases  the  intra-abdominal  tension  as  fre- 
quently to  determine  recurrence  locally  or  elsewhere,  and   are 
therefore   unfavourable   for   operative   interference.      As   to   the 
earliest  period  of  life  at  which  an  operation  may  be  performed 
with  safety,  it  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  better  to  delay  it  until  the 
age  of  three,  owing  to  the  risk  of  infection  of  the  wound  from  the 
constant  saturation  of  the  dressings  with  urine. 

A  considerable  number  of  different  optirations  have  been 
described  md  practised  by  various  surgeons;  in  all  probability 
many  of  them  are  unnecessarily  complicated,  and  can  only  be 
briefly  alluded  to.  The  plan  we  employ  is  practically  the  same 
as  that  usually  associated  with  the  name  of  MitrhcU  Banks.  The 
instruments  required  are  scalpels,  forcipressure  forceps,  artery 
forceps,  retractors,  transfixion  needle,  curved  hernia  needles,  and 
scissors.  The  operation  may  be  described  in  the  following  stages  : 
(i)  The  pubic  region  having  been  previously  shaved  and  thoroughly 
purified,  an  incision  is  made  in  the  direction  of  the  inguinal  canal 
and  cord,  about  2h  inches  in  length,  its  centre  being  a  little  abo\e 
the  external  abdominal  ring.  This  is  carried  through  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  tissues  until  the  structures  of  the  cord  are  reached, 
the  superficial  external  pudic  artery  being  necessarily  di\  '^^d  en 
route  ;  the  pillars  of  the  ring  and  the  external  oblique  aponeurosis 
are  then  clearly  defined.  (2)  The  sac  has  now  to  be  identified  ;  if 
the  hernia  is  one  of  olti  standing,  or  contains  adherent  omentum 
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or  intestine,  it  is  readily  recognised ;  hut  if  it  is  thin,  empty,  and 
of  recent  formation,  its  identification  may  he  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty.  The  structures  of  the  cord  are  spread  out  over  the 
fingers,  the  coverings  divided,  and  the  white  convex  border  of  the 
fundus  of  the  sac  looked  for  ;  in  the  case  of  a  bubonocele  it  is 
necessary  to  slit  up  the  external  oblique  in  order  to  find  it.  It  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  induce  vomiting  by  titillation  of  the  fauces, 
in  order  to  cause  the  hernia  to  protrude.  (3)  If  the  sac  is  empty, 
it  IS  freed  from  its  connection  with  the  structures  of  the  cord 
without  opening  it,  and  isolated  as  far  as  the  internal  abdominal 
rinr„  as  indicated  by  a  collar  of  fatty  subperitoneal  tissue  sur- 
rounding the  neck.  If  the  hernia  is  irreducible,  the  sac  is  laid 
open,  its  contents  freed  from  adhesions,  and  the  intestine  returned 
into  the  abdomen,  whilst  omental  tissue  is  removed,  and  the 
stump  replaced.  The  greatest  gentleness  must  be  employed  in 
dealing  with  the  intestines  ;  if  a  considerable  amount  is  present,  it 
must  be  surrounded  by  a  cloth  wrung  out  in  warm  lotion  (carbolic 
acid,  I  in  60).  Adhesions  are  carefully  divided  either  by  the  finger 
or  between  ligatures  ;  if  closely  adherent  to  the  sac,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  leave  a  small  portion  of  this  attached  to  the  gut, 
which  is  th.n  returned.  Omentum,  whether  adherent  or  not,  if 
present  in  the  sac,  should  be  removed,  as  the  elongated  fringes 
are  very  liable  to  contract  adhesions  to  the  abdominal  parietes, 
and  subsequently  produce  mischief.  In  removing  omentum,  it  is 
not  advisable  to  encircle  the  mass  with  a  single  ligature,  as  the 
vessels  are  less  securely  commanded,  and  a  pocket  or  pucker  may 
be  produced,  leading  later  on  to  internal  strangulation.  Small 
portions,  including  one  or  more  of  the  larger  vessels,  should  be 
taken  up  one  after  another,  and  tied  separately.  The  protruded 
mass  is  then  cut  away  below  the  ligatures,  and  the  stump  replaced 
after  seeing  that  no  l)leediiiy  point  remains  unsecured.  The  sac, 
being  now  emptied,  is  isolated  as  far  as  fhe  internal  ring.  (4)  The 
neck  is  then  transfixed  as  high  -  possible,  and  ligatured  with 
sterilized  silk,  and  the  s.ic  cut  ot  .)elow  the  hgature,  the  stump 
retracting  well  above  the  internal  ring.  ^5)  The  opening  in  the 
tbdominal  parietes  is  closed  by  a  row  of  sutures  passing  through 
the  conjoineil  tendon  on  the  inner  side,  and  through  Poupart's 
ligament  on  le  outer,  the  stitches  being  all  placed  in  front  of  the 
cord;  on  tlu;  outer  side  the  close  proximity  of  the  iliac  vessels 
must  not  be  forgotten.  SuOicient  room  should  be  left  for  the 
passage  of  t  .e  cord  through  the  lower  part  of  the  ixternal  ab- 
dominal ring;  if  it  is  unduly  constricted,  atrop  v  ;  the  testis 
results.  (6)  The  wound  is  closed  by  a  continuous  suture,  and 
usually  no  drainage-tul  e  is  needed. 

After-treatment. — The  patiei  •  is  placed  in  bed  with  the  head 
low,  and  the  knees  slightly  fiexed  over  a  pillow.  The  wound, 
as  a  rule,  does  not  require  dressing  for  seven  or  eight  days,  when, 
on  removal  of  the  stitciies,  it  should  be  found  Lonipletely  iicaied, 
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if  asepsis  has  been  maintained.  The  patient  should  turn  to  the 
opposite  side  in  order  to  pass  water,  and  the  f,'reatest  cart  must 
lie  taken  to  prevent  the  dressings  liecoming  soiled.  Occasionally 
retention  of  urine  follows  this  operation,  necessitating  tl;e  use  of 
a  catheter.  The  recumbent  posture  should  be  maintained  for 
three  weeks,  and  nothing  but  the  lightest  work  undertaken  for 
at  least  six  weeks,  and  no  violent  eflort  until  six  months  after 
the  operation.  Under  such  circumstances  the  use  of  a  truss  is 
unnecessary,  and,  indeed,  we  consider  that  it  is  undesirable 
as  Its  pressure  is  liable  to  produce  atrophy  of  the  newly-formed 
cicatricial  tissue.  When,  however,  the  abdominal  walls  ate  con- 
genitally  weak,  or  if  unfortunately  the  wound  has  suppurated,  the 
deep  stitches  coming  away,  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  light  truss  for 
a  time. 

The  treatment  of  congenita:  hernia  differs  in  no  particular  from 
that  a  ready  described,  except  that  the  sac  must  be  dixided  below 
as  well  as  above,  and  .he  lower  opening  secured  by  suture  or 
ligature,  so  as  to  clcse  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The 
operation  often  proves  difficult  owing  to  the  intimate  adhesions 
between  the  sac  and  the  structures  of  the  cord,  and  it  is  some- 
times im^Tacticable  to  completely  isolate  the  neck  of  the  sac. 

The  chief  m-dijicatiom  of  this  operation  are  the  following  : 
_  (a)  Ball's  Operation  consists  in  freeing  the  peritoneum  on  the 
inner  aspect  of  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  and  then  the  sac, 
alter  being  isolated,  is  twisted  into  a  tense  cord,  so  as  to  throw 
the  serous  membrane  into  a  series  of  folds,  thereby  prod-icincr 
a  prominence  internally  rather  than  an  infundibuliform  depres''- 
sion.  To  prevent  untwisting,  a  ligature  is  tied  around  it  as 
high  as  possible,  and  it  is  also  transfixed  below  the  ligature 
by  a  thread,  the  ends  of  which  are  passed  through  the  abdominal 
parietes. 

(/;)  In  what  is  known  as  Barke/s  Operation  the  neck  of  the  sac 
is  isolated,  ligatured,  and  divided,  the  fundus  being  left  in  situ, 
whilst  the  thread  used  in  tying  the  neck  is  employed  as  the 
hrst  suture  to  close  the  deep  part  of  the  canal ;  by  this  means 
It  IS  hoped  that  the  neck  of  the  sac  will  be  displaced,  and  hence 
more  satisfactorily  occluded.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however, 
whether  this  really  occurs. 

(c)  MacE7mi's  Method  consists  in  opening  up  the  inguinal  canal 
Dy  dividing  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblitiue,  freeing  the 
under  surface  of  the  abdominal  parietes  for  some  distance  around 
the  internal  abdominal  ring,  and  in  pI;*oing  therein  as  a  pad 
across  the  internal  opening  of  the  canal  the  sac,  which  has  been 
previously  isolated  and  threaded  through  with  silk  in  such  a  way 
as  to  throw  it  into  folds.  The  silk  thread  is  then  passed  by 
means  of  a  needle  through  the  abdominal  parietes  on  either  side, 
and  fixed  by  traversing  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique 
once  or  twice.     The  canal  is  subsequently  closed  with  sutures. 
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which  are  passed  in  such  a  way  as  to  draw  up  Foupart's  ligament 
over  the  arched  fibres  of  the  internal  obHque. 

[d)  In  Bassini's  Operation  the  external  oblicjue  aponeurosis  is 
divideil,  so  as  to  expose  the  lower  arched  fibres  of  the  internal 
oblifjue.  The  sac  is  lif^atured  and  removed,  as  also  any  varicose 
spermatic  veins,  and  the  structures  of  the  cord  displaced  and 
drawn  forwards  and  outwards  through  the  wound  in  the  external 
oblicjue.  The  canal  is  completely  closed  behind  the  cord  by  a 
row  of  sutures,  securing  the  lower  arched  fibres  of  the  internal 
obli(iue  to  the  under  surface  of  Poupart's  ligament.  The  cord  is 
then  replaced,  and  the  divided  fibres  of  the  external  oblique  are 
sutured  over  it.  We  consider  this  operation  an  exceedingly 
valuable  one. 

[e)  Halsted's  Operation  is  much  the  same,  except  that  the  fibres 
of  the  internal  oblicjue  are  also  divided  at  the  outer  margin  of  the 
internal  ring,  and  the  cord  displaced  upwards  and  outwards  through 
this  opening,  so  that  at  the  spot  at  which  it  pierces  the  abdominal 
parietes  it  may  be  surrounded  by  muscular  fibres.  The  canal  is  then 
closed  as  in  the  former  operation,  whilst  the  external  obli(iue  is  also 
sutured  behind  the  cord,  which  is  thus  made  a  subcutaneous  struc- 
ture. We  see  no  special  advantage  to  be  gained  by  this  departure 
from  Nature's  method  of  conducting  the  cord  and  its  structures 
through  the  abdominal  wall  in  an  oblique  direction. 

[f)  Kockers  Operation. — ^The  sac  is  completely  isolated  up  to 
the  internal  abdominal  ring.  An  opening  is  then  made  through 
the  external  oblicjue  aponeurosis  and  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
internal  oblique  well  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  inguinal 
canal  ;  through  this  the  sac  is  drawn.  It  is  then  twisted  up  into 
a  cold  and  sutured  down  as  an  external  splint  or  pad  in  front 
of  the  canal. 

Many  other  proceedings  have  been  advocated  and  practised, 
but  we  cannot  devote  more  space  to  the  subject.  The  original 
and  simplest  operation  (Mitchell  Banks')  amply  suffices,  in  our 
opinion,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  ordinary  cases,  reserving 
Bassini's  method  for  exceptional  instances. 

Recurrence  after  Operation  is  unfortunately  met  with  only  too 
frequently,  and,  as  already  stated,  may  be  due  partly  to  an  inju- 
dicious selection  of  cases,  partly  to  errors  of  technique,  and  in 
part  to  a  faulty  after-treatment,  the  patient  being  given  too  much 
liberty  at  too  early  a  date.  In  connection  with  this  we  would 
especially  emphasize  the  necessity  for  isolating  the  sac  as  far  as 
possible,  since  otherwise  the  infundibuliform  opening  at  the  top  of 
the  closed  peritoneal  canal  is  certain  to  persist.  Another  not  un- 
common cause  of  recurrence  is  septic  contamination  of  the  wound  ; 
if  the  deep  stitches  are  not  involved,  no  great  harm  is  done,  but 
whenever  they  have  been  removed  or  come  away  it  is  wise  to  use 
a  truss  subsequently  as  a  precautionary  measure.  Again,  the 
mere  restoration  of  a  mass  of  intestine   or    omentum   into   the 
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Fig.  310 — Femoral  Hernia. 


abdominal  cavity  may  suffice  to  raise  the  intra-abdominal  pres- 
sure, and  thus  predispose  to  a  recurrence;  hence  the  import- 
ance of  removing  as  much  omental  tissue  as  possible  in  all  bad 
cases.  Relapses  may  also  be  due  to  splitting  or  tearing  of  the 
tendinous  structures  around  either  by  the  mere  passage  of  the 
needle,  or  by  the  traction  induced  by  tightening  the  sutures- 
indeed,  it  is  often  che  case  that  a  hernia  originally  oblique  may 
atter  operation  be  followed  by  one  that  is  direct,  and  probably 
from  this  cause. 

Whenever  it  appears  likely  that  such  an  accident  may  occur, 

a  truss  should  be  ordered.  If' 
however,  a  hernia  has  developed, 
a  second  operation  should  be  per- 
formed, if  the  condition  of  the 
abdominal  parietes  warrants  it. 

Femoral  Hernia.  —  A  femoral 
hernia  is  one  which,  travelling 
down  the  crural  canal,  presents 
at  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the 
thigh  through  the  saphenous  open- 
ing. It  occurs  most  commonly 
in  women,  on  account  of  the 
greater  expansion  of  the  iliac 
,  ,     „  ,     ,.  crests    allowing    increased    space 

beneath    Poupart  s  ligament,  and  especially  in  those  who  have 
borne  children.     During  parturition  the  inguinal  regions  are  in  a 
measure  protected,  and  hence  inguinal  hernia  is  rarely  caused  in 
this  way.     The  crural  canal  constitutes  the  inner  compartment 
ot  the  femoral  sheath,  a  space  usually  occupied  by  fatty  cellular 
tissue,  lymphatic  vessels,  and  perhaps  a  lymphatic  gland.     It  is 
about  i  inch  in  length  anteriorly,  and  a  inches  along  its  pos- 
terior wall ;  It  is  closed  above  by  a  thickened  portion  of  the  sub- 
serous cellular  tissue  known  as  the  septum  crurale,  and  its  lower 
end  IS  formed  by  the  saphenous  opening,  and  closed  by  the  cribri- 
form fascia.     Hence  a  femoral  hernia,  as  it  passes  downwards 
receives  the  following  coverings :   (a)  peritoneum  ;  {b)  subserous 
cellular  tissue,  including  the  septum  crurale,  a  layer  sometimes 
known  as  the  fascia  propria,  and  occasionally  represented  by  a 
thick  tatty  envelope  :  (c)  the  anterior  layer  of  the  femoral  sheath 
derived    from    the    fascia    transversalis ;    (d)    cribriform    fascia- 
ls) subcutaneous  tissue  ;  and  (/)  skin.    In  its  passage  it  is  situated 
immediately  internal  to  the  femoral  vein,  and  pressure  upon  this 
may  produce  o'dema  of  the  leg,  whilst  Gimbernafs  ligament  lies 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  sac.     I'he  spermatic  cord  or 
round  ligament   passes  just  abo^•e  and  internal  to  it,  but  on  a 
superhcial  plane,  whilst  the  epigastric  artery  is  not  very  far  from 
the  outer  side  of  the  neck.      Occasionally  the  obturator  artery 
arises  from  this  l.itter  vessel  (once  in  three  and  a  half  subjects) ; 
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it  either  passes  to  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  along  the 
border  of  Gimbernat's  ligament  (once  in  seventy-five  times),  but 
more  commonly  runs  between  the  neck  and  the  femoral  vein. 
When  once  it  has  emerged  from  the  saphenous  opening,  a  femoral 
hernia  tends  to  pass  upwards  and  outwards  along  Poupart's  liga- 
ment towards  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  being  guided  by  the 
attachment  of  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia ;  when  of 
large  size,  it  may  extend  considerably  above  the  level  of  Poupart's 
ligament.  Femoral  hernia;  are  less  likely  to  contain  omentum 
than  the  inguinal  variety  :  a  portion  of  the  ileum  is  most  often 
present,  but  occasionally  the  ovary  or  Fallopian  tu'  j  may  be 
found  in  the  sac. 

The  Signs  of  a  femoral  hernia  are  \'ery  characteristic.  A 
swelling  with  an  impulse  on  coughing,  and  more  or  less  reducible, 
forms  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  its  neck  or  aperture  of  com- 
munication with  the  abdomen  lying  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
femoral  vessel,  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  pubic  spine,  which 
can  always  be  felt  (big.  319).  There  is  usually  but  little  diffi- 
culty in  making  a  diagnosis,  although  occasionally  considerable 
care  is  needed,  and  especially  in  distinguishing  it  uoni  the  follow- 
ing conditions  :  (a)  From  inguinal  hernia,  which  is  more  common 
in  young  males,  its  neck  occupying  the  inguinal  canal,  and  the 
saphenous  opening  being  free  ;  whilst  it  is  also  above  and  internal 
to  the  pubic  spine,  and  above  Poupart's  ligament  at  its  point  of 
exit ;  it  tends  to  pass  downwards  into  the  scrotum,  or  in  females 
into  the  labium.  Femoral  hernia,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  (but 
not  invariably)  occurs  in  women  over  twenty-five  years  of  age ; 
the  inguinal  canal  is  free,  whilst  the  neck  is  in  the  situation  of  the 
crural  canal,  below  and  external  to  the  pubic  spine  and  below 
Poupart's  ligament ;  moreover,  it  travels  upwards  and  outwards, 
the  labium  being  unaffected.  (/;)  An  enlarged  lymphatic  gland  over 
the  saphenous  opening  may  simulate  this  condition  very  closely ; 
but  the  absence  of  impulse  on  coughing  and  of  the  usual  hernial 
signs  is  generally  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  ;  when,  however,  the 
liernia  is  purely  omental  and  irreducible,  the  impulse  is  so  slightly 
marked  that  correct  diagnosis  in  a  stout  woman  is  often  difficult 
without  an  exploratory  incision,  (c)  A  small  lipoma  in  the  canal 
somewhat  resembles  a  hernia,  but  the  limitation  of  the  tumour, 
its  greater  mobility,  and  the  absence  of  an  impulse  on  coughing 
should  suffice  to  pre\ent  any  mistake.  [d)  A  psoas  abscess 
pointing  at  the  saphenous  opening  resembles  a  hernia  in  the 
existence  of  a  reducible  swelling  with  an  expansile  impulse  on 
coughing.  It  is  distinguished  from  it  by  the  facts  that  tiiere  is  no 
gurgle  on  reduction ;  that  the  abscess,  as  it  passes  under  Poupart's 
ligament,  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  vessels;  and  that  distinct 
fluctuation  occurs  between  the  swelling  in  the  saphenous  opening 
and  the  tumour,  which  can  always  be  felt  in  the  iliac  fossa;  tlij 
characteristic    signs   of   spinal    caries   are   also   usually  present. 
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(e)  In  vayix  of  the  saphena,  if  a  pouch  or  so-called  ampulla  forms 
close  to  Its  entrance  into  the  femoral  vein,  it  may  be  mistaken 
for  a  femoral  hernia  on  account  of  the  marked  impulse  on  cough- 
mg,  and  because  the  swelling  disappears  on  assuming  the  re- 
cumbent posture.  It  is,  however,  usually  associated  with  the 
sigris  of  varix  below,  and  by  the  fact  that,  although  pressure  is 
made  over  the  upper  part  of  the  crural  canal  after  the  vein  has 
been  emptied,  the  swelling  regains  its  ordinary  size  when  the 
patient  stands  up. 

Treatment.— When  reducible  and  of  small  size,  a  femoral  hernia 
may  i)e  treated  by  the  use  of  a  tniss,  similar  in  nature  to  that 
used  for  an  mgumal  hernia,  except  that  the  pad  extends  some- 
what lower,  so  as  to  maintain  pressure  along  the  course  of  the 
canal.  A  badly  fitting  truss  may  compress  tlie  femoral  vein,  and 
lead  to  (i>dema  of  the  leg. 

Operative  Treatment  is  undertaken  either  for  the  relief  of 
strangulation,  or  if  a  radical  cure  is  desired  as  an  operation  de 
eompUnsance.  The  remarks  already  made  as  regards  the  cure  of 
ingumal  hernia,  and  the  general  principles  there  enunciated,  apply 
aj.so  to  this  variety.  Two  main  methods  of  operating  are  em- 
piuyed  :  {a)  The  sac  is  exposed  by  a  vertical  incision  along  the 
course  of  the  crural  canal,  emptied  of  its  contents  by  reduction  of 
mtestine  and  removal  or  reduction  of  omentum,  and  cut  away 
alter  transfixing  and  tying  the  neck.  The  deep  ring  is  then  com- 
manded by  a  suture  passed  vertically  between  the  fascia  over  the 
pectineus  and  the  inner  end  of  Poupart's  ligament ;  this  must, 
however,  not  be  tied  too  tiglitly,  for  fear  of  constricting  the 
femoral  \ein.  (7;)  Watson  Cheyne  recommends  that  a  portion 
of  the  pectineus  muscle  should  be  dissected  up,  and  fixeil  in  the 
crural  canal  by  means  of  sutures ;  and  he  claims  thereby  to  have 
had  \ery  satisfactory  results.  The  same  precautions  as  to  after- 
treatment  must  be  adopted  as  'n  inguinal  hernia. 

Umbilical  Hernia.  -Three  different  forms  of  umbilical  hernia 
are  described. 

[.  Congenital  Umbilical  Hernia,  or  Exomphalos,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly rare  condition,  due  to  imperfect  closure  of  the  abdominal 
walls,  as  a  result  of  which  the  intestine  is  not  entirely  withdrawn 
into  the  abdomen  at  birth,  but  is  found  in  a  cavity  at  the  base  of 
the  umbilical  cord,  which  is  bulbous  and  enlarged.  If  the  con- 
dition IS  overlooked,  it  may  be  included  in  the  ligature  with  which 
the  cord  is  tied,  and  fatal  strangulation,  or  at  tiie  best  a  faecal 
fistula,  will  result.  If  left  untreated  until  the  cord  has  separated, 
the  peritoneal  cavity  will  be  laid  open,  and  septic  peritonitis 
ensue.  The  only  treatment  is  immediate  laparotomy,  reduction 
of  the  gut,  and  closure  of  the  umbilical  opening  by  sutures. 

2.  The  Umbilical  Hernia  of  Infants  and  Young  People,  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  '  starting  of  the  navel,'  is  due  to  weakness  of 
the   uml-»iiical   cicatrix,  which    yields  before   the  intra-ahdoniinal 
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pressure.  Its  occurrence  is  often  determined  by  chronic  con:,ti- 
pation  or  phimosis,  necessitating  continual  straining  in  order  to 
evacuate  the  bowels  or  bladder.  The  condition  rarely  persists 
till  adult  life  is  reached,  and  it  is  readily  amenable  to  treatment. 
This  consists  in  regulating  the  bowels,  the  performance  of  cir- 
cumcision, if  necessary,  whilst  the  local  condition  is  dealt  with 
by  a  pad  and  strapping  applied  to  the  umbilicus.  In  persistent 
cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  lay  the  sac  open  and  remove  it, 
suturing  the  parts  together,  as  described  in  detail  below. 

3.  The  so-called  Umbilical  Hernia  of  Adults  is  usually  due  to  a 
protrusion  of  omentum  or  intestine  through  an  opening  in  the 
linea  alba,  either  immediately  above  or  below  the  umbilicus,  the 
former  being  the  more  common.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in 
women  who  have  borne  children,  being  sometimes  due  to  actual 
rupture  of  the  linea  alba  and  separation  of  the  recti  muscles.  In 
such  cases  it  is  possible  that  the  peritoneum  is  also  torn,  and  the 
intestines  extravasated,  as  it  were,  beneath  the  skin.  A  peritoneal 
sac  is,  however,  usually  seen,  but  in  old-standing  cases  it  is  ex- 
tremely attenuated,  and  so  adherent  to  surrounding  parts  as  to  be 
unrecognisable,  whilst  the  contents  may  be  matted  together  in 
an  almost  inextricable  confusion.  In  such  old-standing  cases 
obstruction  is  very  liable  to  ensue,  and  if  combined,  as  is  not 
uncommon,  with  a  subacute  form  of  inflammation,  it  may  even 
run  on  to  stranguhition.  Moreover,  the  skin  over  the  tumour 
becomes  stretched,  atrophic,  and  not  unfrequently  ulcerated,  so 
that  perforation  may  threaten.  .  The  hernia  is  often  lobulated 
in  character,  and  a  considerable  deposit  of  fat  may  sometimes  be 
found  surrounding  it. 

Treatment. — When  of  large  size,  and  occurring  in  stout  indi- 
viduals, it  should  be  supported  by  a  bag  truss,  whilst  the  patient 
is  placed  on  such  dietetic  and  hygienic  measures  as  shall  assist 
in  the  reduction  of  excessive  corpulency.  In  favourable  cases, 
operative  treatment  can  be  undertaken.  A  vertical  incision  is 
made  over  the  site  of  the  tumour,  and  to  effect  this  without 
wounding  the  subjacent  gut,  it  may  be  advisable  to  pinch  up  the 
skin  on  either  side,  and  cut  it  by  transfixion.  The  sac  is  then 
opened,  the  incision  being  enlarged,  if  necessary,  so  as  to  allow 
the  contents  to  be  drawn  aside  and  the  opening  in  the  abdominal 
wall  exposed.  When  the  intestine  has  been  reduced  and  omentum 
removed,  the  sac  is  dissected  up  to  the  margins  of  the  opening 
into  the  abdomen,  which  is  usually  small  in  size  and  circular  in 
shape,  whilst  the  edges  are  firm  and  thickened,  fhe  sac  may  now 
be  cut  away  close  to  the  opening,  and  all  bleeding-points  secured. 
The  aperture  is  then  closed  in  the  following  way  :  Several  deep 
transverse  sutures  are  passed  through  the  who:a  thickness  of  the 
abdominal  wall  on  each  side,  and  tightened  after  a  row  of  inter- 
rupted sutures  has  drawn  the  peritoi'eal  surfaces  into  contact. 
Hy  this  means  the  circular  apcf  lure  is  oli'iterated  and  the  rnargms 
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united  in  the  median  line.  The  external  wound  may  now  he 
closed,  any  redundant  skin  being  cut  away  ;  it  is  usually  safer  to 
insert  a  drainage-tube  in  the  more  extensive  cases.  Some  surgeons 
recommend  that  the  fibrous  margins  of  the  deep  opening  should 
be  freely  removed  by  dissection  before  the  passage  of  the  sutures, 
so  as  to  expose  the  fibres  of  the  recti  muscles,  and  permit  of 
their  approximation  after  the  peritoneum  has  been  turned  in  ;  the 
suggestion  is  a  good  one,  since  the  union  of  healthy  vascular 
tissue  rnust  always  be  more  favourable  than  that  of  two  anjemic 
cicatricial  edges.  Silkworm  gut  may  be  used  with  advantage  in 
these  cases  for  the  deep  suturesVsince  it  remains  unabsorbed, 

A  Ventral  Hernia  is  the  term  used  in  describing  any  protrusion  occurring  at 
some  spot  in  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  other  than  those  already  mentioned. 
Several  forms  may  be  met  with  : 

1.  It  not  uncommonly  consists  of  a  protrusion  of  subserous  fatty  tissue 
through  a  congenital  or  acquired  opening  in  the  linea  alba,  line?e  semilunares, 
or  lineae  transversa?,  especially  at  the  junctions  of  the  former  and  latter.  They 
are  more  common  above  than  below  the  umbilicus,  and  if,  as  not  unfrequently 
happens,  the  fatty  tissue  proliferates,  a  localized  tumour  resembling  a  lipoma 
IS  produced,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  a  'fatty  hernia  of  the  linea  alba.'  A 
portion  of  peritoneum  is  drawn  through  the  opening  into  the  centre  of  these 
masses  when  they  have  persisted  for  3ome  little  time,  and  a  true  hernia  is  thus 
induced.  A  similar  condition  is  met  with  in  the  inguinal  and  crural  regions, 
and  probably  most  of  the  cases  described  as  lipomata  in  these  parts  are  of  this 
nature.  Considerable  pain  and  abdominal  disturbance  (vomiting,  colic,  etc.) 
accompany  almost  e\ery  movement  of  the  body,  being  caused  partly  by  the 
traction  of  the  peritoneum,  partly  by  the  constriction  of  the  neck  of"  the  sac 
against  the  sharp  edges  of  the  small  opening.  Treatment  consists  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  projecting  mass,  care  being  taken  not  to  include  any  viscera  in 
the  suture  with  which  the  base  is  surrounded.  The  stump  is  pushed  back 
into  the  abdomen,  and  the  opening  closed  by  deep  sutures. 

2.  After  operations  involving  the  division  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  ventral 
hernia  may  he  caused  by  the  yielding  of  the  cicatrix,  especially  if  the  wound 
suppurates,  and  the  deep  stitches  come  away  or  are  removed,  or  if  the  opening 
is  left  patent  for  the  purpose  of  draining  an  intra-abdominal  abscess.  Treatment 
of  such  cases  consists  in  dividing  the  skin  and  subjacent  fibrous  tissues,  defining 
and  refreshing,  the  edges  of  the  parietal  wound,  and  drawing  them  together 
with  buried  sutures.  The  peritoneum  need  not  always  be  opened  in  such  a 
procedure,  but  it  is  sometimes  wiser  to  do  so.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when 
a  ventral  hernia  forms  after  an  operation  for  suppurating  appendicitis  ;  the 
appendix  is  then  rarely  dealt  with  at  the  primary  operation,  and  the  surgeon 
may  rightly  take  the  opportunity  of  removing  it  during  the  operation  required 
for  the  cure  of  the  hernia. 

A  Lumbar  Hernia  is  a  condition  of  considerable  rarity,  in  which  the  abdominal 
viscera  protrude  by  the  side  of  the  erector  spina:,  coming  to  the  surface  between 
the  latissimus  dorsi  and  the  external  oblique,  in  the  space  known  as  Petit's 
triangle.  The  ordinary  signs  of  a  hernia  are  present,  and  with  a  little  care  the 
condition  is  readily  distinguished  from  a  lumbar  abscess.  Treatment  may  be 
conducted  along  the  same  lines  as  for  a  ventral  hernia. 

A  Diaphragmatic  Hernia  i.=  rarely  recognised  ante-mortem  A  few  cases 
of  strangulation  have,  however,  been  diagnosed.  It  is  u-ually  congenital 
in  origin,  arising  from  imperfect  development  of  one  or  both  halves  cif  the 
diaphragm  ;  it  is  mo",t  common  on  the  left  side.  It  may,  however,  result 
from  traumatic  lesions,  such  as  stabs,  involving  the  diaphragm  The  trans- 
verse colon  or  stomach  generally  protrudes  into  the  thorax,  and  there  is 
usually  no  peritoneal  sac.     Treatment  in  imprnrtirnhle  in  the  majority  of  in- 
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stances,  although  one  or  two  cases  of  traumatic  hernia  have  been  successfullv 
operated  on.  ^ 

Obturator  Hernia  consists  in  the  protrusion  of  intestine  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  thyroid  foramen.  It  is  not  often  recognised  in  the  living,  except 
when  strangulated,  and  even  then,  unless  of  considerable  si?e,  it  is  likely  to  be 
overlooked.  It  has,  however,  been  diagnosed  by  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  general  signs  of  strangulation,  there  was  a  sense  of  deep  resistance 
and  of  fulness  close  to  the  origin  of  the  adductor  muscles ;  whilst  pain  was 
referred  down  the  obturator  nerve  to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee.  Rectal  or 
vaginal  examination  may  throw  some  light  on  the  nature  of  the  case.  Tveat- 
meiit  has  generally  been  confined  to  cases  of  strangulation,  and  in  such  an 
mcision  IS  made  over  the  inner  aspect  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  and  the  pectineus 
divided  or  displaced.  The  sac  when  found  should  be  opened,  and  strangulation 
relieved  by  cutting  upwards,  the  obturator  vessels  being  usually  situated  below 
the  neck  of  the  sac. 

Other  forms  of  hernia,  e.g.,  pudic,  puddndal,  vaginal,  sciatic,  etc.,  have  been 
described,  but  are  so  uncommon  that  they  need  no  special  mention. 

Abnormal  Conditions  of  Hernise. 

Irreducibility  of  a  Hernia  is  generally  due  to  the  presence  of 
adhesions,  either  between  the  contents  and  the  sac,  or  between 
the  contents  themselves,  which  are  thus  united  into  a  mass  too 
large  to  pass  through  the  aperture  of  communication  with  the 
abdomen.  This  is  often  associated  with  contraction  of  the  neck 
of  the  sac,  which  arises  either  from  the  pressure  of  an  ill-fitting 
truss  or  the  constant  drag  of  the  contents.  Overgrowth  or  an 
excessu'edeposit  of  fat  in  the  omentum  may  result  in  irreduci- 
bility, whilst  cysts  may  occasionally  form,  as  already  described. 

The  local  signs  of  this  condition  are  very  evident,  whilst  dys- 
pepsia, a  sense  of  dragging,  and  colicky  pains  are  among  the 
most  prominent  symptoms. 

Treatment. — i.  It  may  sometimes  be  remedied  by  forcible  taxis 
applie-i  at  intervals,  between  which  the  patient  is  kept  in  bed, 
and  an  icebag  applied  so  as  to  contract  the  parts ;  moreover,  the 
patient,  if  fat,  should  be  carefully  dieted.  2.  Another  plan  consists 
in  the  use  of  what  is  known  as  the  hinged-cup  truss  :  the  hernia  is 
supported  in  a  suitable  leather  bag  hinged  to  the  lower  part  of  a 
truss,  upward  pressure  being  maintained  by  means  of  an  elastic 
spring.  By  the  use  of  one  or  other  of  these  plans,  reduction 
may  after  a  time  be  accoinplished  ;  but  we  are  not  in  favour  of 
any  such  proceedings,  except  in  large  herniae.  3.  In  healthy 
individuals,  and  if  the  rupture  is  not  too  large,  operation  is  pre- 
ferable, and  much  more  satisfactory,  omentum  being  removed  and 
adhesions  divided,  a;;  .dready  described  (p.  919).  4.  In  a  few  ve^-y 
aggravated  cases,  it  is  only  possible  to  support  the  hernia  by  an 
elastic  bag. 

Inflamed  Hernia  is  one  characterized  by  the  existence  of  a 
localized  peritonitis  involving  the  sac,  and  perhap'-  also  the  con- 
tents. It  usually  arises  froin  injury,  such  as  illidirectod  taxis,  or 
from  injudicious  truss  pressure.  The  syniptoms  are  those  of  a 
local  inflammation,  the  part  becoming  hot,  painful,  tender,  p.nd 
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swollen,  and  perhaps  the  sj-in  over  it  red ;  this  is  associated  with 
general  fever,  malaise,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  whilst  constipation 
is  also  usually  present.  A  condition  is  thus  induced  somewhat 
resembling  strangulation  ;  but  it  is  distinguished  from  the  latter 
by  the  presence  of  fever  instead  of  shock,  the  absence  of  tension 
in  the  sac,  and  the  character  of  the  vomiting,  which  is  not  faecal. 
The  hernia  is  irreducible,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  probably  more 
on  account  of  the  pain,  which  prevents  taxis,  than  from  any 
mechanical  reason,  except  in  old-standing  cases  where  previously 
formed  adhesions  exist.  Lymph  is  deposited  on  the  serous  sur- 
faces, and  this  usually  leads  to  the  formation  of  adhesions.  Occa- 
sionally, where  omentum  is  alone  present,  an  attack  of  this  type 
may  result  in  a  natural  cure,  especially  in  the  umbilical  variety. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  putting  the  patient  to  bed  and  re- 
stricting his  diet  to  fluids,  whilst  hot  fomentations  are  applied  to 
the  part.  A  little  opium  may  also  be  administered  to  allay  the 
pain,  and  possibly  the  lower  bowel  emptied  by  an  enema. 

Obstructed  Hernia  is  a  condition  in  which  the  onward  passage 
of  faices  through  the  gut  contained  in  a  hernial  sac  is  prevented. 
It  is  most  frequently  seen  in  the  umbilical  variety,  and  is  of  course 
irreducible.  It  is  due  to  an  accumulation  of  undigested  food  or 
faeces,  the  condition  being  aggravated  by  the  presence  of  flatus 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel. 
Nausea  and  vomiting  are  induced,  the  latter,  however,  rarely 
becoming  faiculent,  whilst  constipation  is  usually  present,  although 
the  lower  bowel  may  empty  itself  and  flatus  may  pass.  Locally 
the  tumour  becomes  distended,  but  not  tense  as  in  strangulation, 
and  a  doughy  mass,  which  can  be  moulded  and  indented  by  the 
fingers,  is  felt  within  the  s.i:.  There  is  no  tenderness,  but  the 
patient  usually  complains  of  a  good  deal  of  intermittent  colicky 
pain.  If  unrelieved,  a  subacute  form  of  inflammation  may  super- 
vene, and  this  may  pass  on  to  strangulation,  and  even  death. 

Treatment  consists  in  the  use  or  copious  enemata,  and  the 
application  locally  of  an  icebag,  followed  by  carefully  applied 
taxis,  so  as  to  assist  the  onward  passage  of  the  impacted  contents. 
As  soon  as  the  obstruction  is  overcome,  a  brisk  purge  should  be 
administered. 

The  term  incarceration  is  also  used  to  indicate  obstruction  in 
an  irreducible  hernia  ;  but  it  is  somewhat  misleading,  and  should 
be  avoided. 

Strangulated  Hernia. 

A  hernia  is  said  to  be  strangulated  when  the  contents  are  con- 
stricted in  such  a  way  as  to  obstruct  and  ultimately  arrest  the 
flow  of  blood  in  the  vessels  contained  therein.  Interference  with 
the  passage  of 'faeces  is  not  an  essential  in  this  condition,  since 
omentum  alone  may  be  involved,  or  the  intestine,  if  present,  may 
only  have  a  portion  of  its  lumen  constricted,  as  in  the  form  known 
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as  Richter's  hernia,  or  in  Littr^'s  hernia,  where  a  diverticulum  is 
similarly  affected. 

Two  chief  varieties  of  stranj(ulation  are  described:  those 
occurrinf,^  ^'^t'J^^AH^  abdomen,  which  are  dealt  with  more  fully 
in  Chapter  XXXIII.,  and  those  which  are  extra-abdominal-  it  is 
only  the  latter  to  which  we  shall  now  direct  attention. 

External  Strangulated  Hernia  arises  in  one  of  two  ways  •  (a)  The 
hernia  becomes  stran^ailated  immediately  after  its  formation- 
this  is  most  fre(iuently  seen  in  children  or  adolescents,  the 
hernia  bein^  then  of  the  congenital  type,  (b)  In  adults  it  more 
frequently  results  from  the  extrusion  of  an  additional  amount 
ol  the  abdominal  contents  into  the  sac,  as  the  result  of  some 
sudden  violent  ei.ort.  This  condition  usually  obtains  in  old- 
standing  hernia',  the  neck  of  the  sac  having  previously  become 
thickened  and  contracted,  either  by  the  pressure  of  a  truss  or 
the  irritation  of  the  protruded  viscera.  The  former  of  these  two 
conditions  is  usually  acute  in  character,  the  latter  more  often 
subacute. 

The  site  of  the  constriction  is  either  at  the  neck  of  the  sac,  or 
in  the  dense  tissues  external  to  it,  but  occasionally  it  exists  else- 
where. Most  frequently  the  active  agent  in  the  strangulation  ic 
the  thickened  sac  wall  itself;  but  in  femoral  and  umbilical  hernia 
-structures  outside  the  sac,  such  as  Gimbernat's  ligament  or  the 
linea  alba,  may  be  the  actual  cause  of  the  constriction,  whilst  it 
may  also  be  produced  by  the  passage  of  a  coil  of  intestine  under 
a  tight  adhesion  or  through  a  slit  or  aperture  in  the  omentum 
contained  in  the  sac.  In  those  hernia)  which  become  strangulated 
imrnediately  after  their  protrusion,  the  constricting  cause  is  in- 
variably the  resistance  of  the  tissues  surrounding  the  opening  in 
the  abdominal  parietes. 

Pathological  Phenomena.  —  The  effects  of  strangulation  vary 
somewhat  with  the  tightness  of  the  constriction.  The  circulation 
IS  seldom  entirely  arrested  at  the  onset  of  the  symptoms ;  but  the 
pressure  affects  first,  and  more  especially,  the  veins,  and  later, 
by  the  congestion  and  exudation  thus  produced,  the  flow  in  the 
arteries  is  brought  to  a  standstill.  Hence  the  constricted  tissues 
are  intensely  congested  to  begin  with,  and  pass  over  into  a  state 
of  gangrene  with  or  without  an  intermediate  period  of  infiam- 
mation. 

When  i\  portion  of  intestine  is  strangulated,  the  following  changes 
manifest  themselves  in  its  structure  and  appearance.  At  first  it 
becomes  of  a  dusky  red,  chocolate,  or  claret  colour,  owing  to 
vascular  congestion  ;  it  is  thickened  and  stiff  from  exudation  into 
Its  walls,  and  distended  by  the  formation  of  gas  within  its  lumen, 
owing  to  the  arrest  of  peristalsis  and  putrefaction  of  its  contents. 
The  surface  at  first  maintains  its  shiny  colour  and  appearance, 
but  as  the  exudation  from  it  into  the  sac  increases,  the  surface 
endothelium  is  usually  sricd.    Occasionally  some  of  the  superficial 
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capillaries  rupture,  givinj;  rise  to  ecchymoses,  whilst  in  rarer 
instances  the  congested  vessels  may  completely  empty  them- 
selves into  the  sac,  which  is  thus  filled  with  clotted  blood,  the 
intestine  in  conse(iuence  becoming  lax  and  yellowish-grey  in 
colour.  When  the  strangulation  is  relieved  in  this  early  stage, 
the  bowel  soon  regains  its  former  healthy  appearance.  If  inflam- 
mation occurs,  the  surface  becomes  rough  from  the  deposit  of 
lymph,  and  entirely  loses  its  shiny  and  polished  surface.  Gangrene 
results  partly  from  the  prolonged  stagnation  of  blood,  and  partly 
as  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  Bac.  coli,  which,  as  soon  as  the 
vitality  of  the  mtestinal  wall  is  sufficiently  impaired,  migrates 
through  it,  and  by  its  development  produces  toxic  bodies  which 
still  fmther  assist  the  gangrenous  process.  As  soon  as  it  is  estab- 
lished, the  intestine  turns  an  ashy  grey  or  black  colour,  usually 
at  one  or  more  spots  which  gradually  spread,  loses  all  lustre  and 
polish,  and  after  a  time  becomes  soft,  lacerable,  and  offensive. 
At  the  point  of  strangulation  the  gut  is  completely  anaemic  and 
liable  to  ulceration,  which  may  subsequently  result  in  perfora- 
tion ;  adhesions  may,  however,  form  between  it  and  the  neck  of 
the  sac,  thus  preventing  contamination  of  the  general  peritoneal 
cavity.  The  intestine  above  the  site  of  strangulation  becomes  para- 
lyzed, and  peristalsis  is  entirely  arrested,  even  in  a  Richter's 
hernia.  Faxal  material,  accumulating  and  undergoing  decom- 
position, gives  rise  to  a  catarrhal  enteritis,  and  e\en  occasionally 
to  stercoral  ulcers,  which  may  perforate  and  cause  general  peri- 
tonitis. In  more  chronic  cases  gangrene  of  the  gut  may  be 
induced  by  the  pressure  of  the  accunuilated  contents,  and  the 
action  of  the  Bac.  coli.  The  portion  of  the  bowel  below  the  con- 
striction may  lie  affected  in  a  similar  manner,  owing  to  the  arrest 
of  the  peristalsis,  but  to  a  slighter  degree. 

Omentum  when  strangulated  is  at  first  congested,  and  of  a  dark 
red  or  purplish  colour,  and  later  on  infiltrated  and  matted 
together.  If,  however,  it  has  contracted  adhesions  to  the  sac, 
and  no  gut  is  present,  the  trouble  may  subside,  since  its  vitality 
may  be  maintained  through  the  adhesions,  and  a  natural  cure  of 
the  hernia  may  result.  Where  such  a  condition  is  not  present, 
gangrene  supervenes,  and  the  omentum  then  becomes  ashy  grey 
or  brown  in  colour,  and  is  pultaceous  and  friable.  It  does  not 
become  offensive  unless  associated  with  intestine,  as  it  does  not 
contain  any  intrinsic  source  of  putrefaction. 

The  sac  is  usually  distended  with  fluid,  which  at  the  commence- 
ment is  serous  in  character,  and  perhaps  blood-stained,  whilst 
subsequently  it  becomes  turbid  and  mixed  with  lymph  ;  finally  it 
is  dark  brown  or  yellowish-green,  with  a  marked  and  most  objec- 
tionable odour.  Occasionally  there  is  but  little  or  no  effusion  of 
fluid,  a  condition  more  often  met  with  when  intestine  is  absent 
from  the  sac,  and  only  omentum,  or  some  solid  viscus,  such  as 
the  ovary,  is  present.     The  serous  lining  of  the  sac  is  but  slightly 
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has  been  sl,o„„  l.y  p|,,i„,  alSr:™:!,;]  ^  eTo^'rr'l.hil 

tun.  in-  on  to  gangrene,  may  be  produced,  either  in  the  stran  m 
lated  portion  or  in  that  immediately  above  and  thu^  nhu  '^  u 
the^^operation   has  been   sKiifully   p^^n^,  T^ris^le^";;!;;; 

The  Clinical  History  of  a  case  of  strangulation  is   as  i  rule 
so  characteristic  that  there  can  be  but  little  uncerta  n\y  as  to    he  " 
d  agnosis.      1  he  general  symptoms  are  similar  to  those^descril  ed 

The  n:;;^'  ''?  ^""'""^  '"  ""^^  ""^^^  °f  ^-^"^te  intestinal  obstructr 
1  he  patient   during  some  sudden  effort   notices  a  severe  pZ 

u  nbilicus  ^:'  l:  '"'  "'  ^'"-  'rr'^l  ^^^'•°"^'  -  -ferred  toTe 
un  bihcus     this  IS  accompanied  by  the  usual  evidences  of  shock 

r^  iu  e'  ^n^  "  ■  T  P"'f  ^^^^°"^^^  ^'°^^'  ^"'^  --^l^'  the  tern- 
sweat  T^?  !'.'"".  •"'"  '"["'"  •'  '"^'^^'^d  ^^y  ^  ^°ld,  clammy 
assoc  at  J  wiH  '  f",."'"'"."^;  ""'  ^'"^y  P^^^^^g^d,  and  is  quickly 
b  S  l7ft  u  ^f""'"^"^  ^'^  vomiting,  at  first  gastric,  then 
he  nni  y-  ^t^''^^°':''^^«o"«  or   faecal.     As  this  continues, 

the  pain  increases  in  seventy,  and  radiates  over  the  whole  of  the 

abdomen,  which  becomestense,tenJer,andtympanitic.    Symptoms 

?nd  n.^ltl  ?"  tyP'-'T?-'  "'""'"^  P^'^^y  ^'y  the  pain  and  Vomiting, 
and  partly  by  the  inability  to  take  food  ;  probably  the  absorption 
ot  toxic  products  from  the  intestine  also  assists  in  its  production. 
Complete  constipation  is  usually  present,  but  the  patient  may  pass 
fiatus  or  faeces  from  the  lower  part  of  the  intestine.  The  onset  of 
gangrene  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  sudden  fall  of  temperature 
ana  a  cessation   of  pam,  whilst  the  pulse  becomes  weak,  rapid, 
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and  intermittent,  the  surface  is  covered  by  a  cold  sweat,  the 
countenan( f  becomes  shrunken  and  (hawn  (the  so-called  '  facies 
Hippociatica '),  hiccoufj[h  follows,  and  finally  the  patient  dies, 
usually  as  a  result  of  toxrrmia  due  to  the  absorption  of  products 
developed  either  in  the  bowel  wall  or  sac,  or  in  consequence  of 
acute  generalized  peritonitis.  Locally,  the  onset  of  the  symp- 
toms is  associated  with  the  formation  of  a  tumour  in  owv  of  the 
usual  sites  of  a  hernia,  >>r  if  already  the  subject  of  this  condition, 
the  patient  may  notice  that  his  rupture  has  suddenly  become 
larger.  The  swelling  is  irreducible,  tense,  extremely  tender  and 
painful,  and  without  impulse  on  coughing.  It  is  hard  and 
rounded  if  bowel  is  involved,  softer  and  more  doughy  to  the  touch 
if  omentum.  When  gangrene  ensues,  the  tension  within  the 
sac  is  reduce'  pain  and  tenderness  cease,  whilst  the  skin  over 
the  tumoxu  l)ecomes  dusky,  inflamed,  and  (edematous  ;  finally, 
evidences  of  gangrene  show  themselves  externally,  the  parts 
becoming  dark  in  appearance,  and  soft  and  emphysematous  to 
the  touch.  If  the  patient  survives,  the  necrotic  tissues  separate, 
and  an  artificial  anus  is  produced  either  naturally  or  through  the 
intervention  of  the  surgeon.  Suppuration  within  the  sac  is  un- 
common. 

Occasionally,  however,  cases  are  met  with  in  which  the  above 
described  signs  are  considerably  modified,  and  in  one  case  which 
we  had  recently  under  treatment,  the  patient  complained  of  no 
mconvenience  beyond  slight  pain,  although  incipient  gangrene 
was  present ;  he  walked  into  hospital  saying  that  he  ne^'er  felt 
better  in  his  life. 

The  symptoms  arismg  from  strangulation  of  a  portion  of 
the  lumen  of  the  intestine  {Richter's  hernia)  are  somewhat  less 
marked  than  when  a  complete  loop  is  constricted.  It  is 
usually  of  the  femoral  variety,  and  the  ileum  is  most  fretjuently 
involved.  Less  than  half  the  circumference  of  the  bowel  is, 
as  a  rule,  constricted,  and  in  such  the  obstruction  is  not  always 
complete  at  first,  flatus  and  faeces  being  sometimes  passed ;  but 
where  more  than  half  the  circumference  of  the  bowel  is  engaged, 
complete  obstruction  from  kinking  or  paralysis  of  the  gut  ensues. 
The  vomiting  is  less  marked  than  in  other  cases,  and  is  not  so 
commonly  faeculent.  The  tumpur  produced  is  small  in  size,  but 
tense  and  tender.  Considerable  danger  arises  both  from  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  diagnosis,  and  from  the  tightness  of  the 
constriction,  death  usually  resulting  from  perforative  peritonitis, 
occasionally  due  to  wounding  of  the  gut  by  the  hernia  knife. 
The  mortality  in  these  cases  is  calculated  at  62  per  cent.,  which 
is  in  rnarked  contrast  with  that  of  about  35  per  cent,  characteristic 
of  ordinary  strangulated  hernia. 

The  occurrence  of  simngulation  in  a  pure  epiplocele  is  very  rare, 
the  symptoms  vague  in  character,  and  the  diagnosis  often  difficult. 
The  presence  of  a  soft,  doughy,  tender  swelling  in  any  of  the 
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hernial  regions,  combined  with  pain,  biUous  vomiting,  and  possii)ly 
constipation,  is  always  a  significant  feature.  So  long  as  no  kinking 
ot  the  bowel  is  caused  thereby,  the  symptoms  may  remain  in- 
definite, the  vomiting  never  becoming  facal ;  but  as  time  goes  on, 
arrest  of  pmstalsis  may  lead  to  true  obstruction,  or  even  general 
peritonitis.  As  already  mentioned,  strangulated  omentum  does 
not  pey  se  become  offensive;  but  occasionally  a  neighbouring 
coil  of  111  stine  may  be  dragged  upon,  and  its  circulation  dis- 
turbed suliiciently  to  enable  the  Bac.  coli  to  escape,  and  then  it 
may  find  its  way  into  the  sac,  and  develop  therein  its  charac- 
teristic odour  without  any  serious  lesion  of  the  intestine  or  peri- 
toneum being  conjoined. 

Treatment   consists   in   relieving   the   strangulation,  either  by 
reducing  the  contents  by  taxi.;,  or  by  operation. 

Taxis  is  the  term  employed  for  the  manipulation  by  means  of 
which  a  hernia  is  reduced.  In  cases  of  strangulation,  it  must  be 
used  with  gentleness  and  great  care,  owing  to  the  strangulated 
portion  of  intestine  being  congested  and  easily  torn.  The  patient 
is  laid  on  a  couch  with  the  head  supported,  and  the  thi;^hs  slightly 
flexed,  so  as  to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles.  The  fundus  of  the 
tumour  is  then  grasped  with  one  hand,  and  steady  pressure 
employed,  having  fc^-  its  object  the  emptying  of  the  congested 
bloodvessels,  and  conseciuently  a  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
hernia  ;  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand  manipulate  the  neck  of  the 
sac,  in  order  that  the  part  which  has  most  recently  been  protruded 
may  be  returned  first.  The  direction  in  which  taxis  should  be 
performed  varies  in  different  cases.  In  inguinal  hernia,  it  should 
be  directed  upwards,  outwards,  and  backwards.  In  a  femoral 
hernia  which  has  extended  beyond  the  saphenous  opening,  taxis 
is  first  employed  downwards  and  inwards  in  order  to  make  it 
re-enter  the  crural  canal,  and  then  finally  backwards  and 
upwards,  the  margins  of  the  saphenous  opening  being  relaxed  by 
flexing  and  slightly  inverting  the  thigh.  In  umbilical  hernia,  the 
pressure  is  mainly  directed  backwards.  In  all  cases,  taxis  should 
be  employed  under  an  anaesthetic  as  well  as  without,  since  the 
patient  often  resists  the  efforts  of  the  surgeon  on  account  of  the 
pain.  Hence,  if  ordinary  taxis  is  applied  for  a  few  minutes 
(certainly  not  for  more  than  five)  and  fails,  the  instruments 
required  for  an  operation  should  be  prepared,  and  the  patient 
placed  on  the  table.  Anaesthesia  is  then  induced,  and  a  final 
attempt  to  reduce  it  by  taxis  undertaken,  on  the  failure  of  which 
the  operation  is  at  once  commenced.  The  objections  to  making 
prolonged  efforts  at  taxis  are  very  obvious,  since  even  if  successful 
one  does  not  know  the  precise  condition  of  the  bowel,  whilst  con- 
siderable injury  may  result  from  the  injudicious  application  of 
force,  and  the  patient  loses  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  opera- 
tion, viz.,  the  additional  radical  cure,  which  in  favourable  cases 
should  always  be  undertaken. 
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In  some  of  the  slighter  conditions  of  strangulation,  and  especially 
if  the  patient  has  had  similar  attacks  before  which  have  been 
relieved  without  operation,  reposition  may  be  induced  by  apply- 
ing hot  fomentations  for  half  an  hour,  followed  by  the  use  of  an 
icebag,  reduction  sometimes  taking  place  spontaneously.  The 
heat  relaxes  the  tissues  around  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  the 
effect  of  the  cold  is  not  only  to  constrict  these  tissues,  but  also 
to  induce  contraction  of  the  intestinal  bloodvessels  and  muscular 
structure. 

Persistence  of  Symptoms  after  apparently  Successful  Taxis.— It  oc- 
casionally happens  that  although  the  surgeon  ma\  have  apparently 
reduced  the  hernia  satisfactorily,  the  symptoms  of  exhaustion,  pain, 
vomiting,  and  constipation  persist.    Such  may  be  due  to  a  variety 
of  conditions,  and  considerable  judgment  is  needed  in  coming  to 
a  correct  decision  in  any  particular  case.     The  chief  causes  are  as 
follows :  (i.)  The  vomiting  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  ana'sthetic, 
but  then  does  not  r.sually  persist  for  any  length  of  time,  and  early 
loses  its  faecal  character,     (ii.)  The  gut  remains  paralyzed  from 
the  effect  of  the  constriction  ;  inflammation  may  then  supervene, 
involving  either  the  released  coil  of  gut  or  the  portions  al)ove  or 
below  it,  and  perhaps  running  on  to  ulceration,  perforation,  and 
death  from  peritonitis  or  toxiemia.      (iii.)  The  rupture  reduced 
may  not  be  the  one  which  has  given  rise  to  the  symptoms,  an 
internal  hernia,  or  one  in  some  other  region,  co-existing,     (iv.)  The 
strangulation  may  have  been  caused,  not  by  the  neck  of  the  sac, 
but  by  a  slit  in  the  omentum  contained  in  the  sac.     Reduction  in 
such  a  case  would  not  relieve  the  strangulation,  the  whole  mass 
being  returned  into  the  abdomen,     (v.)  The  hernial  sac  may  have 
a  diverticulum  or  pocket  communicating  with  it  at  its  upper  end 
(intraparietal  mterstitial  hernia),  or  it  may  be  shaped  like  an  hour- 
glass.    It  is  possible  to  reduce  the  intestine  from  the  lower  portion 
of  this  so-called  heynia  en  bissac  into  the  upper  pocket,  and  yet  not 
relieve  the  strangulation,     (vi.)  Reduction  en  bloc  or  en  masse  may 
occur  ;  in  this  the  sac  and  its  contents  are  together  reduced  from 
its   superficial    position    to   the    deep   aspect    of    the    abdominal 
parietes,  the  hernia  then  lying  between  the  muscular  planes  or 
in  the  subserous  areolar  tissue,  and  the  strangulation  persisting. 
In  such  a  case  the  sac  sometimes  gives  way,  the  intestine  and  the 
portion  of  the  neck  which  compresses  it  bemg  pushed  upwards. 
When  occurring  in  the  inguinal  region  this  is  recognised  by  the 
persistence  of  the  symptoms,  and  by  the  fact  that  a  finger  inserted 
into  the  canal,  which  is  unduly  patent,  detects  a  tense  rounded 
swelling  at  its  upper  end. 

If  a  case  occurs  in  which,  after  an  apparently  successful 
taxis,  the  symptoms  of  strangulation  are  still  present,  a  most 
careful  investigation  is  called  for  in  order  to  ascertain,  if  possilile, 
the  cause.  Thus,  the  character  and  frequency  of  the  vomiting 
must  be  considered,  since,  when  due  to  anaesthetics,  it  usually 
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loses  its  faecal  character,  and   is  less  trying.      If  the  vomiting 
is  associated  with  a  certain  amount  of  local  pain,  and  possibly 
with  some  blood-stained  diarrhu'a  or  the  passage  of  mucus,  the 
probability  is  that  the  coil  of  gut  has  been  in  reality  reduced,  but 
has  passed  on  into  a  state  of  inflammation.     Apart  from   such 
indications,    the    affected    region    must    be   thoroughly   explored 
with  the  finger,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  any  tumour  can  be 
felt  at  the  upper  or  deeper  end,  as  occurs  in  reduction  en  masse. 
Should  this  throw  no  light  upon  the  case,  the  other  hernial  aper- 
tures must  each  in  turn  be  examined,  and  finally  an  incision  is 
made  over  the  supposed   site  of  strangulation,  and  an  exhaus- 
tive search  made  for  the  sac.     If  no  help  is  thus  obtained,  the 
abdomen  must  be  opened,  and  an  internal  strangulation  sought 
for.     In  the  inguinal  region,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  prolong  the 
first  incision  upwards  and  outwards ;  in    a  femoral  hernia,  it  is 
perhaps  wiser  to  make  a  separate  laparotomy  wound  in  the  middle 
line,  so  as  to  avoid  the  division  of  Ponpart's  ligament ;  whilst  in 
the  umbilical  variety,  the  re(|uirements  of  the  case  are  met  by 
simply  increasing  the  size  of  the  communication  between  the  sac 
and  the  abdominal  cavity. 

The  Operative  Treatment  of  strangulated  hernia  should  always  be 
undertaken  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  when  once  it  is  certain 
that  the  bowel  is  constricted,  and  taxis  has  failed.  Nothing  can 
be  gained  by  waiting,  whilst  even  the  delay  of  an  hour  may  make 
it  doubtful  whether  the  result  will  be  successful  or  not.  There 
is  always  sufficient  time  to  permit  of  efficient  purification  of  the 
parts  ;  a  suitable  incision  is  then  made  down  to  the  sac,  which 
should  be  recognised  by  its  tense  and  rounded  outline.  It  is 
isolated  as  far  as  possible  from  surrounding  structures,  and 
then  carefully  opened.  There  is  usually  no  risk  of  injuring  the 
bowel,  on  account  of  the  fluid  poured  out  into  the  sac ;  but  if  no 
effusion  is  present,  or  if  the  gut  is  adherent  to  the  anterior  wall, 
it  is  more  likely  to  be  injured.  Having  given  exit  to  the  fluid 
from  the  sac  and  noted  its  characters,  the  surgeon  carefully 
examines  the  bowel  or  omentum.  The  cause  of  strangulation  is 
then  looked  for  and  divided  by  a  special  hernia  knife,  which 
practically  consists  of  a  curved  blunt-pointed  bistoury,  the  cutting 
blade  being  limited  to  an  extent  of  about  |  inch  from  the  blunt 
end.  If  such  is  not  to  hand,  an  ordinary  curved  bistoury  will 
suffice.  The  index-finger  is  employed  to  repress  and  guard  the 
intestine,  and  acts  better  than  a  director,  since  intestine  is  likely 
to  curl  up  on  either  side  of  the  instrument,  and  may  thus  be 
injured.  The  knife  is  then  slipped  on  the  flat  under  the  con- 
striction, and  turned  so  as  to  divide  it ;  it  is  better  to  slightly  nick 
it  in  two  or  three  places  than  to  incise  it  by  one  deep  cut,  as  is 
often  recommended. 

The  gut  is  drawn  down  into  the  wound,  and  its  condition  at  the 
site  of  strangulation  carefully  examined.     The  omentum,  if  small 
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m  amount  and  recently  prolapsed,  may  be  reduced,  but  it  is  better 
practice  to  remove  any  congested  portion,  or  that  which  has 
evidently  been  in  the  sac  for  some  time.  The  method  of  its 
removal  has  been  already  described  (p.  gig). 

According  to  the  condition  of  the  intestine,  the  further  steps  of 
the  operation  are  modified  as  follows  : 

1.  If  the  gut,  though  congested,  shows  no  signs  of  gangrene 
or  perforation,  it  may  be  safely  reduced.  This  is  not  always  a 
matter  of  ease,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  eflfusion  into  its  walls 
has  made  it  stiff  and  firm.  Prolonged  and  steady  pressure  with 
the  fingers  will,  however,  sufficiently  remove  the  exudation  to 
permit  of  its  reposition  into  the  abdomen.  All  manipulation 
directed  to  the  intestine  must,  of  course,  be  of  the  gentlest  nature, 
it  being  more  friable  than  usual  in  its  congested  state. 

2.  If  the  gut  has  been  tightly  strangled  and  gangrene  is  threaten- 
ing, It  may  be  advisable  to  resect  it  at  once,  the  incisions  being 
made  well  above  and  below  the  sites  of  constriction  ;  the  divided 
ends  are  united  by  one  of  the  plans  detailed  at  p.  867.  If,  how- 
ever, the  bowel  is  in  a  doubtful  condition,  but  recovery  thought 
possiJDle,  it  is  gently  replaced  just  inside  the  abdomen,  after  freely 
dividing  the  constriction,  and,  if  thought  advisable,  secured  there 
by  a  stitch,  whilst  a  large  drain-tube  is  inserted.  In  this  way, 
even  if  gangrene  or  perforation  occurs,  a  track  is  left  for  the 
escape  of  the  contents,  whilst  a  localized  plastic  inflammation 
will  shut  off  the  general  peritoneal  cavity.  A  f^cal  fistula  may 
in  this  way  form,  which  often  closes  spontaneously  at  a  later  date. 

3.  If  the  gut  at  the  time  of  operating  is  evidently  gangrenous, 
the  treatment  is  always  a  matter  of  difficulty,  and  one  concerning 
which  very  different  views  are  held.  Two  chief  methods  have 
been  suggested  : 

(a)  The  gangrenous  loop  of  bowel  is  opened,  or  the  perforation, 
if  such  IS  present,  is  enlarged  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  entrance 
of  the  finger  into  the  lumen  of  the  gut.     There  should  be  a  free 
flow  of  faeces  as  the  result  of  this  proceeding,  but  if  the  constric- 
tion at  the  site  of  strangulation  is  considerable,  a  pair  of  dressing 
forceps  should  be  passed  up  the  bowel,  and  the  narrowed  portion 
dilated  if  possible.    Failing  this,  the  adhesions  which  have  formed 
at  the  neck  of  the  sac  must  be  gently  broken  through,  and  the 
constriction  divided  ;    but  if  this  can  be  avoided,  so  much  the 
better,    since  by   such   means   the   general  peritoneal   cavity  is 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  septic  infection.     An  artificial  anus  is  thus 
formed  through  which  for  a  time  the  patient  can  discharge  the 
intestinal  contents,  and  unless  this  desideratum  is  at  once  attained, 
failure  is  very  likely  to  follow  the  operation.     The  wound  is  left 
open  and  a  suitable  dressing  applied,  into  which  the  fa;ces  can  be 
received  ;  possibly  the  best  application  is  a  layer  of  protective 
Avith  a  sufficient  nole  in  the  centre  to  allow  the  fajces  to  pass,  and 
then  over  it  a  thick  layer  of  tenax. 
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{b)  More  recently  the  practice  of  primary  enterectoniy  with 
suture  ot  the  divided  ends  has  been  extensively  practised,  and 
with  considerable  success. 

The  selection  of  one  of  these  two  plans  in  any  particular  instance 
depends  mainly  upon  the  age  and  condition  of  the  patient.  If  he 
'I  "^  J  I"  ^  ^*^*^  °^  profound  collapse  or  exhaustion,  the  latter 
should  be  always  practised  ;  but  if,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case 
^J!"^^??^  ^^^"''^  depression  are  present,  the  former  method 
should  be  adopted,  the  artificial  anus  being  subsequently  dealt 
with  as  soon  as  the  patient's  general  condition  makes  it  justifiable. 
It  possible  within  a  week  or  ten  days.  The  relative  value  of  the 
two  methods  cannot  be  fairly  measured  by  the  death-rate,  since 
so  many  of  the  cases  treated  by  the  formation  of  an  artificial 
anus  are  hopeless  from  the  beginning.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that,  with  our  present  methods  of  intestinal  suture,  a  large 
measure  of  success  may  be  expected  from  the  adoption  of  primary 
resection  in  suitable  cases. 

Having  thus  dealt  with  the  strangulation,  it  is  advisable  to 
perform  a  radical  cure  in  uncomplicated  cases,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  recurrence  of  the  hernia.  This  is  undertaken  according  to 
the  methods  already  described,  and  the  external  wound  subse- 
quently closed  and  drained. 

The  After-Treatment  in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  The  patient  is  placed  in  bed,  and  absolute 
quiet  IS  maintained,  no  food  being  allowed  for  twenty-four  hours, 
although  a  little  ice  may  be  sucked  or  hot  water  sipped  in  order 
to  relieve  thirst.  If  there  is  no  pain,  opium  need  not  be  ad- 
ministered, as  It  tends  to  maintain  the  paralyzed  condition  of  the 
bowel ;  severe  pain  may,  however,  call  for  the  hypodermic  injec- 
tion of  a  small  dose  of  morphia.  Liquid  food  can  usually  be 
taken  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  and,  if  the  patient's  con- 
dition remains  satisfactory,  it  is  unnecessary  to  administer  any 
purgative,  the  bowels  often  acting  naturally;  if  they  remain 
unrelieved  for  five  or  six  days,  a  dose  of  castor-oil  should  be 
given. 

Various  Complications  may  arise  after  the  operation,  needing 
special  notice,  (i)  Vomiting  may  persist  for  a  time  as  a  result  of 
the  anaesthetic.  It  loses,  however,  its  f.eculent  character,  and 
may  generally  be  stopped  by  washing  out  the  stomach  or  by  the 
hypodermic  injection  of  morphia.  (2)  The  Paralytic  condition  of 
the  gut  may  remain  for  some  considerable  time,  causing  prolonged 
constipation.  If  there  is  no  evidence  of  inflammatory  mischief, 
it  is  best  treated  by  the  administration  of  a  purgative,  or  by  a 
turpentine  enema.  (3)  Acute  Enteritis  may  arise  either  in  the 
portion  of  strangled  gut  or  just  above.  This  is  usually  evidenced 
by  localized  pain,  and  perhaps  the  passage  of  mucus,  which  may 
be  so  abundant  as  to  amount  to  diarrhoea ;  the  vomiting,  more- 
over, persists,  but  is  no  longer  stercoruccous.     If  ulceration  or 
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perforation  ensues,  peritonitis  will  follow,  but  whether  this  occurs 
or  not  the  case  is  very  likely  to  terminate  fatally  from  exhaustion. 
It  is  best  treated  by  the  administration  of  bismuth  combined  with 
morphia,  whilst  all  solid  food  is  interdicted,  and  stimulants  may 
be  freely  given.     (4)  The  occurrence  of  Pentonitis,  or  of  a  certain 
amount   of  peritoneal   activity,   is  inevitable  after   all   cases   of 
strangulated   hernia.     In   most   instances  it  is  productive  of  no 
harmful  results;  but  where  the  vitality  of  the  gut  wall  has  been 
so  lowered  as^  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  Bac.  coli,  or  where 
Its  integrity  has  been  interfered  with   by  laceration  or  perfora- 
tion  an  acute  form  of  inflammation  is  set  up  which  is  seldom 
localized,  and  rapidly  becomes  geneyal     Lastly,  septic  infection 
of  the  peritoneum  may  be  derived  from  the  external  wound,  or 
as  a  result  of  local  contamination  by  dirty  instruments  or  fingers. 
TyeatmenL-\s  soon  as  peritonitis  threatens,  the  administration 
ot  a  smart  saline  purge  is  often  beneficial,  acting  by  unloading 
the  intestines  and  encouraging  peristalsis.     Subsequently  opium 
m  carefully  regulated  doses  may  be  given,   whilst  nutrition  is 
maintamed  by  enemata,  or  by  small  quantities  of  fluid  by  the 
mouth       Distension  of  the  intestine  should  be  prevented,  if  pos- 
sible by  passing  a  long  tube,  or  by  giving  a  turpentine  enema ; 
puncturing  the  distended  coils  of  intestine  has  been  adopted,  bu 
IS  extremely  dangerous.      The  condition  is  necessarily  one  of  the 
greatest  gravity,  and  as  a  last  resource  laparotomy  may  be  per- 
formed, and  the  peritoneal  cavity  washed  out.  -^        -^        *^ 

Localised  Peritonitis  may  be  looked  on  as  a  conservative  measure, 
whereby  Nature  isolates  some  focus  of  danger  from  the  genera 
peritoneal  cavity.  Occasionally  localized  suppuration  follows  as 
the  result  of  a  limited  ulceration  or  perforation  of  the  gut  •  the 
PUS  must  then  be  evacuated  at  the  earliest  possible  monient',  but 
a  fa?cal  fi,stula  is  very  likely  to  follow. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  in  detail  every  form  of  strangulated 
hernia  A  few  facts  however,  must  be  stated  about  thf  more 
important  varieties  In  Strangulated  Inguinal  Hernia  the  constric- 
lon  most  commonly  occurs  at  the  neck  of  the  sac,  usually  close  to 
.nr rn  T  ^,^^°"^^"^' ^?"g.  .^«  ^  result  of  the  Condensation  of  the 
surrounding  tissues.  The  signs  are  usually  very  characteristic 
and  the  condition  can  rarely  be  mistaken.  Some  difficulty  may 
be  experienced  in  distinguishing  it  from  inflammation  of  an  undl 
scended  estis;  in  this,  however,  there  is  no  persistent^  vomiting 
or  constipation,  whilst  the  absence  of  the  testis  below,  an™  h! 
existence  of  the  peculiar  testicular  sensation,  when  the  'well  ng 
in  the  canal  is  compressed,  should  clear  up  the  case.  Occa 
s.onally  the  two  conditions  may  co-exist,  and  then  a  correct 
diagnosis,  apart  from  an  open  exploration,  may  be  almost  im- 
possible. Tomon  of  the  testis,  and  subsequent  strangulation  of 
the  organ,  give  rise  to  a  swelling  not  at  all  unlike  a  strangulated 
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hernia,  but  the  absence  ol"  constipation  and  faecal  vomiting  should 
prevent  mistakes. 

Division  of  the  stricture  in  the  course  of  the  operation  is  always 
performed  in  a  vertical  direction,  the  surgeon  cutting  directly 
upwards,  the  reason  being  that  it  is  impossible  in  old-standing 
cases  to  be  certain  whether  the  hernia  is  oblique  or  direct,  and 
thus  the  liability  to  injury  of  the  epigastric  artery  is  diminished. 

In  Strangulated  Femoral  Hernia  it  is  more  common  to  find  bowel 
than  omentum,  and  ii  is  in  this  situation  that  partial  hernije 
(Richter's)  are  most  frequently  met  with.  A  tense  painful  swelling 
is  felt,  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  saphenous  opening, 
and  the  diagnosis  from  inflamed  lymphatic  glands  and  phlebitis  of 
a  varicose  saphena  vein  may  not  be  altogether  easy,  particularly 
if  omentum  alone  is  present.  The  history  of  the  case,  and  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  physical  signs  and  symptoms,  should 
generally  be  sufficient  to  clear  up  the  diagnosis.  The  constriction 
is  usually  met  with  opposite  Gimbernat's  ligament,  and  to  divide 
it  the  surgeon  must  cut  directly  inwards,  so  as  to  incise  that 
structure.  The  plan  already  mentioned  of  nicking  it  in  two  or 
three  places,  rather  than  freely  dividing  it,  is  especially  useful  in 
this  situation,  on  account  of  the  occasional  abnormal  course  of 
the  obturator  artery,  which  is  stated  to  be  wounded  once  in  every 
150  cases.  The  accident  would  be  recognised  by  the  occur- 
rence of  free  haemorrhage  after  the  use  of  the  hernia  knife.  In 
such  a  case,  the  rupture  is  first  reduced,  the  wound  enlarged  up- 
wards, and  both  ends  of  the  divided  vessel  secured,  if  possible. 
Failing  this,  carefully  adjusted  pressure  may  be  employed. 

Artificial  Anns  is  the  only  means  whereby  Nature  relieves  the  obstruction 
due  to  strangulated  hernia.  One  applies  the  term  to  a  condition  in  which  an 
opening  into  the  gut  has  been  produced  in  such  a  way  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  faeces  finds  an  exit  through  it.  It  may  arise  from  the  sloughing 
of  the  intestine  and  overlying  skin  apart  from  operation  ;  or  from  the  surgeon's 
interference,  either  by  his  opening  the  gut  in  mistake  for  the  sac,  or  by  his 
incising  it  when  gangrenous ;  or  it  may  slough  subsequently,  if  left  in  situ 
when  gangrene  is  threatening.  If  no  operation  is  undertaken,  the  surround- 
ing parts  settle  down  after  a  time  and  heal  over,  the  diversion  of  the  faeces 
from  their  natural  course  becoming  more  and  more  complete,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  what  is  known  as  a  spiiy  of  mucous  membrane,  which  lies 
across  and  blocks  the  entrance  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  bowel.  This  spur 
arises  partly  as  a  result  of  the  kinking  of  the  gut,  partly  from  the  intra- 
abdominal pressure,  which  pushes  the  exposed  inner  wall  of  the  intestine 
forwards.  The  effects  produced  by  an  artificial  anus  on  the  individual  vary 
with  the  portion  of  the  bowel  involved.  If  the  jejunum  or  upper  part  of  the 
ileum  is  tnus  opened,  the  patient  soon  loses  ground  and  becomes  emaciated, 
owing  to  the  escape  of  the  intestinal  contents,  before  the  nutritive  elements  of 
the  food  have  been  absorbed.  Eczema  of  the  skin  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
usually  produced,  resulting  from  the  irritation  of  the  faeces.  The  artificial  anus 
made  in  order  to  prevent  the  flow  of  faeces  over  an  ulcerated  surface,  as  in 
colotomy  for  rectal  cancer,  is  of  quite  a  different  character,  since  the  surgeon 
desires  to  establish  such  an  efficient  spur  as  shall  prevent  all  passage  of  faeces 
down  the  lower  part  of  the  tube. 

The  curative  Treatment  of  an  artificial  anus,  where  desirable,  consists  in  the 
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re-establishment  of  the  lumen  of  the  gut,  and  the  closure  of  the  external 
wound.  To  effect  this,  two  chief  methods  have  been  recommended  :  (i)  The 
old-fashioned  plan  necessitates  the  repression  or  removal  of  the  spur  as  the 
first  stage  in  the  proceeding,  whilst  the  closure  of  the  external  wound  is 
effected  subsequently.  In  some  cases  it  may  suffice  to  pass  a  large  rubber 
drainage-tube  into  the  gut,  extending  for  some  inches  above  and  below  the 
opening,  stitching  it  in  position  for  a  time  by  a  fine  catgut  suture,  which  will 
be  absorbed  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  thus  set  the  tube  free,  to  be 
subsequently  passed  per  anum.  The  edges  of  the  wound  are  pared  after  its 
insertion,  and  the  opening  closed,  either  by  simply  bringing  the  margins 
together,  or  by  turning  in  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  stitching  into  position, 
a  reversed  pedunculated  flap  of  skin,  which  exactly  fits  the  opening  in  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  with  its  skin  surface  inwards.  The  raw  surface  of 
this  flap  is  covered  by  another  raised  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  wound, 
and  fixed  by  sutures  with  its  cutaneous  surface  outwards.  In  more  chronic 
cases,  Dupuytren  recommended  that  the  spur  should  be  destroyed  by  dragging 
it  outwards  and  grasping  it  by  an  enterotome  (Fig.  320),  which  consists  of  two 
blades  fitting  into  one  another,  which  are  maintained  in  apposition  by  a  screw. 
The  portion  thus  grasped  sloughs  slowly  away,  the  peritoneal  cavity  being 
protected  by  a  plastic  inflammation.  After  destruction  of  the  spur,  the 
external  wound  may  be  closed  as  described  above.  Such  treatment  of  an 
artificial  anus  is  tedious  and  uncertain  ;  whilst  even  if  successful,  the  patient 
probably  suffers  from  recurrent  colic,  owing  to  the  adhesion  of  the  intestine 


Fig.  320. — DupuYTREN's  Enterotome.     (Down  Brothers.) 

to  the  abdominal  wall,  a  condition  which  may  also  expose  him  later  on  to  the 
risk  of  intestinal  obstruction.  (2)  A  much  better  method  of  treatment  is 
that  by  means  of  an  open  operation.  In  this  a  semilunar  incision  is  made  on 
either  side  of  the  artificial  anus,  by  deepening  which  the  peritoneal  cavity  is 
freely  opened,  and  the  artificial  anus,  together  with  the  surrounding  tissues, 
can  be  lifted  up,  exposing  the  coil  of  adherent  intestine.  This  is  now  clamped 
above  and  below,  divided  as  near  to  the  opening  as  possible,  a  V-shaped 
portion  of  mesentery  removed,  and  the  continuity  of  the  intestinal  canal 
restored  by  some  form  of  enterorrhaphy.  It  is  then  returned  to  the  abdomen, 
and  the  external  wound  closed  by  sutures.  In  the  inguinal  and  femoral 
regions  it  is  sometimes  impracticable  to  undertake  such  an  operation,  owing 
to  the  important  nature  of  the  surrounding  structures,  and  then  Dupuytren's 
method  may  be  followed,  or  a  lateral  anastomosis  established  through  a 
separate  incision  into  the  abdomen  between  the  portions  of  intestine  going  to 
and  returning  from  the  opening ;  the  external  aperture  is  subsequently  closed 
by  a  plastic  operation. 

Faecal  Fistula  occasionally  results  from  a  strangulated  hernia,  owing  to  a 
perforative  inflammation  of  the  gut  after  the  relief  of  strangulation,  whether  at 
the  site  of  constriction  or  above  or  below  it,  in  the  latter  case  arising  from  a 
stercoral  ulcer.  Though  the  lesion  may  be  intraperitoneal,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  general  peritonitis  need  result,  since  sufficient  plastic  material 
may  be  formed  around  it  to  shut  off  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  and  to 
allow   the  extravasated  contents  of  the  bowel  to  find  their  way  outwards 
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throu(,'h  a  sinuous  track  to  the  external  wound.  It  may  be  some  days  before 
any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  condition  appears.  Not  uncommonly  the 
openmg  will  close  naturally  as  a  result  of  cicatricial  contraction,  and  hence 
no  steps  need  be  taken  to  deal  with  it  until  all  hopes  of  such  a  result  have 
faded.  Where,  however,  it  persists,  attempts  may  be  made  to  close  it  by  in- 
jecting stimulating  lotions,  or  by  applying  the  actual  cautery  to  the  interior 
of  the  fistula ;  but  more  frequently  an  operation  to  expose,  if  practicable  the 
wound  in  the  gut,  and  to  close  it  by  suture,  will  be  called  for. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

INTESTINAL  OBSTRUCTION.  = 

By  Intestinal  Obstruction  is  meant  a  condition  in  which  the 
onward  passage  of  the  fa3ces  is  prevented.  In  acute  cases  it  is 
usually  associated  with  strangulation,  owing  to  the  circulation 
through  the  vessels  being  impeded  and  finally  arrested. 

Many  different  types  of  classification  of  this  condition  have  been 
suggested,  and  n\any  of  them  are  more  or  less  valuable.  They 
may  be  described  as  congenital  or  acciuired— under  the  former 
term  grouping  together  congenital  stenosis,  congenital  adhesions, 
etc.,  and  under  the  latter  all  the  ordinary  conditions ;  or  they  may 
be  divided  into  classes  according  to  whether  the  obstruction  is 
due  to  causes  within  the  gut,  to  changes  in  the  structure  or  relative 
position  of  the  intestinal  wall,  or  to  pressure  from  without.  The 
most  useful  division  is  the  clinical  one,  grouping  together  those 
cases  which  present  a  similarity  in  the  symptoms ;  and  this 
method  will  be  employed  here,  the  subject  being  discussed  under 
the  three  headings— acute  obstruction,  chronic  obstruction,  and 
intussusception. 

Acute  Intestinal  Obstruction. 

The  following  are  the  chief  Causes  which  give  rise  to  this  con- 
dition : 

1.  Strangulation  by  bands  or  adhesions,  or  through  apertures, 

etc. 

2.  Volvulus. 

3.  The  impaction  of  foreign  bodies. 

4.  Strangulation  over  a  band  or  acute  kinking  of  the  gut,  both 
very  rare  conditions. 

5.  Acute  intussusception. 

6.  It  may  be  the  termination  of  a  chronic  obstruction. 

•  For  much  of  the  material  incorporated  in  this  chapter  we  beg  to  acknow- 
ledge our  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Treves'  classical  text-book  on  the  subject 
(published  by  Cassell  and  Co.),  than  which  nothing  better  has  appeared,  and 
which  we  have  freelv  utilized. 


INTESTINAL  OBSTRUCTION  ^^ 

Paralysis  of  the  gut,  such  as  that  induced  by  acute  peritonitis, 
locah/ed  or  d.fRise,  by  acute  enteritis  following  the  reduction  of 
a  strangulated  hernia,  by  a  Littre's  hernia,  etc..  gives  rise  to 
phenomena  of  pseudo-obstruction,  the  cause  being  not  so  much 
mechanical  as  nervous  in  origin.  It  will  be  mentioned  again 
at  p.  94f).  ^ 

The  General  Symptoms  of  acute  obstruction  are  practically 
identical  with  those  of  a  strangulated  hernia.  The  patient  is 
suddenly  seized  with  acute  abdominal  pain  somewhat  of  the  nature 
of  cohc,  and  referred  to  the  umbilicus,  coming  on  perhaps  during 
some  special  eftort,  e.g.,  lifting  a  heavy  weight.  At  the  same  time 
he  sutlers  from  symptoms  of  shock,  evidenced  by  a  weak  pulse 
pale  face,  and  cold,  clammy  sweat,  the  temperature  of  the  body 
falling  below  the  normal.  The  shock  is  usually  recovered  from 
pretty  rapidly,  but  the  pain  persists,  but  is  liable  to  exacerba- 
tion and  intermissions,  and  soon  becomes  continuous.  Vomitintr 
ensues,  being  at  first  limited  to  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  but 
quickly  changes  to  a  bilious,  stercoraceous,  or  even  fjecal,  character 
Signs  of  constitutional  depression  and  exhaustion  follow  in  a  short 
time,  the  pulse  being  weak,  rapid,  and  thready,  the  temperature 
remaining  subnormal  (except  occasionally  after  tlie  supervention 
ot  peritonitis,  when  it  may  rise  a  few  degrees),  the  face  looking 
pulled  and  drawn  (facies  Hippocratica),  the  abdomen  distended 
and  painful.  I  inally  the  patient,  if  unrelieved  by  treatment,  dies 
and  usually  within  seven  to  ten  days  from  the  onset,  owing  to 
exhaustion  or  perforative  peritonitis.  Constipation  may  be  absolute 
from  the  first,  but  at  any  time  the  lower  bowel  may  empty 
Itself,  and  raise  false  hopes  as  to  the  prognosis.  The  explana- 
tion and  variation  of  these  symptoms  in  different  cases  is  given 
later  on.  ° 

The  Special  Forms  of  Acute  Obstruction  must  now  be  considered 
seriatim. 

I.  Strangulation  by  Bands  or  Adhesions,  through  Apertures,  etc. 
Causes.— (rt)  Isolated  peritoneal  hands  and  adhesions,  the  results  of  old 
plastic  peritonitis,  usually  of  a  localized  and  chronic  character. 
The  greatest  variety  is  met  with  in  the  appearance  and  situation 
of  these  adhesions;  sometimes  they  are  single  and  cordlike, 
which  IS  the  most  common  form ;  sometimes  they  are  broad  and 
membranous,  constituting  a  false  ligament ;  or,  again,  they  may 
be  multiple.  The  most  usual  situation  is  between  different 
parts  of  the  mesentery,  or  between  the  mesentery  and  some  other 
viscus,  the  cause  being  either  disease  of  that  viscus  (usually  a 
pelvic  organ  or  the  caecum)  or  inflammation  of  a  mesenteric 
gland  with  localized  peritonitis.  Two  methods  of  producing 
strangulation  are  met  with ;  either  the  bowel  passes  under  the 
arch  or  loop  formed  by  a  short  constricting  band,  and  cannot 
return,  or,  if  the  band  is  long,  it  may  form  a  loop  or  noose  through 
which  the   bowel  passes,  and  so   becomes  strangled  (Fig.  321). 
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(h)  Cords  formed  hy  the  omentum  result  from  union  between  its 
finil)riatecl  extremities  and  some  part  of  the  viscera  or  parietes, 
forming,'  at  first  a  l)roa(l  band-like  adhesion,  which  is  gradually 
moidded  into  a  rounded  cord  by  the  constant  dragging  and  pulling 
to  which  it  is  subjected.  They  are  usually  coarser  and  thicker 
than  those  due  to  peritonitis.  The  mechanism  of  strangulation  is 
identical,  the  noose  form  being  perhaps  the  more  common,  since 
the  adhesions  are  likely  to  be  longer,  {c)  Meckel's  diverticulum 
(p.  H55)  is  liable  to  cause  strangulation  when  its  free  end  becomes 
adherent  either  to  the  parietes  or  to  the  \'iscera ;  it  is  attached 
most  frequently  to  the  mesentery  of  the  ileum,  and  after  that  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  umbilicus.  Occasionally  the  diverti- 
culum ends  in  a  fibrous  cord,  which  may  remain  fixed  to  the 
umbilicus,  or  floats  free  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  then  later 
on  becomes  adherent  to  some  other  structure,  thus  producing 
a  fibrous  cord.  Strangulation  may  be  effected  either  by  bowel 
passing  under  the  loop,  formed  by  the 
adherent  diverticulum,  or  by  a  loop  or  noose 
being  developed,  (d)  The  vermiform  appendix, 
appendices  epiploic^,  or  Fallopian  tubes  may  con- 
tract abnormal  attachments,  and  thus  form 
arches  or  loops  under  which  bowel  may  pass 
and  become  strangled,  (e)  Shts,  pouches,  and 
apertures  in  the  peritoneal  investment,  whether 
normal  or  abnormal,  may  lead  to  strangula- 
tion. All  external  herniae  may  be  grouped 
under  this  heading,  as  also  those  exceedingly 
rare  conditions  known  as  internal  heriiiaB,  in 
which  the  abdominal  contents  find  their  way 
into  pouches  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
peritoneum,  e.g.,  into  the  lesser  sac  of  the 
omentum,  or  the  so-called  fossa  duodeno- 
jejunalis.  Slits  may  also  be  found  in  the  omentum  or  mesentery, 
either  congenital,  traumatic,  or  the  result  of  operations. 

Phenomena. — This  form  of  obstruction  usually  occurs  in  young 
people,  and  is  rare  after  forty  ;  it  is  very  frequently  met  with, 
constituting  above  one-fourth  of  all  the  forms  of  obstruction,  and 
the  lower  2  feet  of  the  ileum  are  the  portion  of  gut  more  often 
involved.  There  is  commonly  a  previous  history  of  peritonitis, 
but  the  onset  is  usually  sudden,. and  the  symptoms  of  strangula- 
tion, as  detailed  above,  are  of  a  typical  character.  The  abdomen 
is  flaccid  at  first,  and  not  tender  until  peritonitis  ensues,  on 
about  the  third  or  fourth  day.  No  tumour  can  generally  be  felt, 
and  no  peristalsis  or  dilated  coils  of  intestine  are  to  be  seen. 
The  average  duration  is  about  five  to  seven  days,  the  patients 
dying  of  exhaustion  or  toxaemia  following  peritonitis. 

2.  Volvulus  is  the  most  common  cause  of  acute  primary 
obstruction  of  the  large  intestine.     By  it  is  meant   a  rotation 
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the  gut  upon   its  own  mesenteric  axis  in  such  a  way  as 

terfere  not  only  witli  the  passage  of  the  intestinal  contents,  l._. 
also,  sooner  or  later,  with  the  circulation,  determining  a  condition 
of  strangulation.  Occasionally  a  similar  result  is  brought  about  by 
the  intertwining  of  one  coil  wi'h  another.  The  sigmoid  flexure  is 
the  part  mainly  affected,  although  it  occurs  more  rarely  in  the 
caicum  or  small  intestine.  In  the  former  situation  it  is  predisposed 
to  by  a  long  narrow  sigmoid  meso-colon,  so  that  the  two  ends  of 
the  loop  are  brought  closely  together ;  this  condition  may  be  of 
congenital  origin,  but  more  usually  is  due  to  stretching,  resulting 
from  prolonged  chronic  constipation  ;  a  distended  sigmoid  hanging 
into  the  pelvic  cavity  drags  upon  and  elongates  the  meso-colon, 
tending  to  approximate  the  two  ends  of  the  loop,  and  necessarily 
causing  a  slight  obstruction  at  these  spots.  Some  irregular 
movement  of  the  gut  or  of  the  abdominal  walls  suffices  to  cause 
rotation  of  the  pedicle,  and  thus  brings  about  the  volvulus.  When 
once  present,  plastic  peritonitis  soon  fixes  the  coil,  whilst  the 
pressure  on  the  vessels  causes  venous  congestion  and  such 
obstruction  to  the  arterial  supply  of  the  gut  as  almost  cer- 
tainly to  end  in  its  death.  The  distension  of  the  coil  with 
gas  from  decomposition  of  the  retained  faeces  also  aggravates  the 
condition. 

Symptoms.— Volvulus  is  rare  before  the  age  of  forty,  and 
apparently  occurs  more  often  in  the  male  sex.  A  history  of 
chronic  constipation  will  have  preceded  it,  but  the  acute  symp- 
toms start  abruptly.  Pain  is  always  present,  at  first  intermit- 
tent, but  finally  constant,  and  there  is  usually  early  tender- 
ness over  the  sigmoid  flexure.  The  pain,  vomiting  and  collapse 
are  not  so  severe  or  marked  ,as  in  other  forms  of  strangulation, 
but  abdominal  distension  from  excessive  flatus,  and  resulting 
dyspnoea  and  thoracic  embarrassment,  are  very  distressing. 
Tenesmus  is  occasionally  present.  A  localized  peritonitis  is 
usually  developed,  but  it  sometimes  becomes  diff'use.  Natural 
cure  is  unknown,  the  patient  either  dying  in  five  or  six  days  from 
collapse  and  interference  with  respiration,  or  at  a  somewhat  later 
date  from  peritonitis. 

3.  Impacted  Foreign  Bodies,  causing  intestinal  obstruction, 
may  be  of  three  types  :  gallstones,  foreign  bodies  that  have  been 
swallowed,  or  intestinal  concretions  (enteroliths). 

Gallstones  can  only  cause  obstruction  when  of  large  size, 
and  such  usually  gain  entrance  to  the  intestine  by  ulceration 
from  the  gall-bladder  into  the  duodenum.  A  coating  of  faecal 
material  is  likely  to  form  around  them,  and  thus  they  increase 
in  size  as  they  pass  downwards,  whilst  the  intestine  gradually 
diminishes  in  calibre  from  the  duodenum  to  the  ileum ;  the 
usual  site  of  impaction  is  in  the  lower  ileum.  Women  over 
fifty  are  most  often  the  subjects  of  this  condition,  and  there 
may  be  only  a  history  of  some  inflammatory  condition  in  the 
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region  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  none  of  biliary  colic.  Such 
patients  frequently  suffer  from  intermittent  subacute  attacks  of 
incomplete  obstruction,  which,  though  severe  for  a  time,  are 
relieved  by  purgatives.  If  the  gallstone  is  not  passed,  a  final 
acute  attack  supervenes,  which  begins  suddenly  with  the  typical 
signs  of  acute  obstruction,  although  the  pain  and  collapse  are 
not  so  marked  as  in  cases  of  strangulation,  death  resulting  from 
peritonitis  or  exhaustion. 

When  the  obstruction  is  due  to  foreign  bodies  which  have  been 
swallowed,  the  symptoms  are  usually  subacute  to  start  with,  but 
may  lead  to  perforation  if  oi  irregular  shape. 

Enteroliths  are  of  three  classes  :  {a)  Calculi  of  phosphate  of 
lime  or  mspissated  faeces  form  around  some  foreign  body  as  a 
nucleus,  (b)  Masses  of  indigestible  vegetable  material  may  be 
matted  together  with  inspissated  faeces,  mucus,  etc.  ;  they  are  said 
to  be  not  uncommon  in  Scotland,  being  mixed  up  with  the 
.  ks  of  the  coarse  oatmeal  there  eaten.  They  have  also  been 
^•  .vn  to  consist  of  hair,  or  of  cocoanut  fibre  in  a  patient  engaged 
r  nat-making.  (c)  Calculi  have  been  found  consisting  of 
ixisoluble  mineral  salts,  e.g.,  carbonate  of  magnesia  or  chalk, 
taken  as  medicine.  Whatever  their  origin,  such  enteroliths 
are  usually  impacted  near  the  caecum,  and  if  causing  acute 
obstruction  the  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  produced  by  a 
large  gallstone,  being  preceded  probably  by  chronic  attacks  and 
severe  colicky  pain.  In  thin  persons  their  presence  may  be 
detected  by  palpation  of  the  abdomen. 

4.  Acute  obstruction  ensues  when  a  coil  of  intestine  lodges 
across  a  tightly  drawn  adhesion,  the  lumen  at  each  end  being 
thereby  entirely  occluded,  and  the  circulation  arrested.  The 
usual  acute  symptoms  follow,  which  may,  however,  be  relieved 
spontaneously.  Sudden  kinking  of  the  gut  may  lead  to  the  same 
result,  being  due  to  the  contraction  of  fibrous  adhesions  or  the 
dragging  of  diverticula. 

5.  For  Acute  Intussusception,  see  p.  953. 

6.  When  acute  symptoms  are  developed  at  the  termination  of 
a  case  of  chronic  obstruction,  the  pain  from  being  intermittent 
becomes  constant,  the  vomiting  more  violent  and  faecal  in  char- 
acter, and  the  fatal  termination  is  due  to  acute  peritonitis  or 
to  exhaustion  and  toxaemia.  Absolute  constipation  is  always 
present,  and  the  abdomen  is  much  distended. 

The  Diagnosis  of  acute  obstruction  is  not  per  se  a  matter  of 
much  difficulty,  since  the  phenomena  are  extremely  characteristic  ; 
but  it  is  usually  impossible  to  make  certain  of  the  cause  of  the 
obstruction  apart  from  an  exploratory  laparotomy. 

Some  care  is  also  needed  in  distinguishing  true  obstruction  from 
the  obstructive  symptoms  associated  with  acute  localized  enteritis 
or  peritonitis,  such  as  is  seen  in  appendicitis,  when  the  intestinal 
walls  are  paralyzed.     This  pseudo-obstruction  is  sometimes  very 
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marked,  and  even  faecal  vomiting  may  occur  butTTTTTTi 
attention  to  the  history  and  genLl  condS  o?  thj  patTenf  a 
correct  diagnosis  should  be  reached.  We  apDend  a  t£  ni 
trating  the  chief  diagnostic  points  between  S  stan^ula  bn 
and  acute  appendicitis  associated  with  peritonitis  one  of  tZ 
commonest  causes  of  pseudo-obstruction  :  ^ 


Acute   Internal 
Strangulation. 


Onset  - 
Rigor  - 
Temperature 

Pain     - 

Tenderness  - 

Vomiting 

Abdominal 
parietes    - 


Abrupt. 

Absent. 

Subnormal  at  first,  rising  at 
onset  ol  peritonitis. 

Severe;   referred  to  the  um- 
bilicus. 
j  Absent  till  peritonitis  comes 
on. 

Early,     marked,    and     soon 
faecal. 


Acute  Appendicitis  with 
Peritonitis. 


May  be  preceded  by  local  pain 
Often  present. 

iligh  at  first,  falling  later  from 
_  exhaustion  or  toxaemia. 
Severe ;  mainly  referred  to  the 

right  iliac  fossa. 
Present  over  caecum  even  in 

early  stages,  and  gradually 

spreading. 
Less  urgent,  and  seldom  faecal 
except  as  a  late  symptom. 

i  ^'present.''"     P""*""'*'^     is  j  Tense  and  rigid  from  the  first. 


The  Treatment  of  acute  obstruction  is  practically  included  in 
one  word-Laparotomy.    The  condition  of  the  gu^  is  r  mos^ 
cases   Identical  with  that  found  in  a  strangulated   hernTa    and 
although  a  few  patients  may  recover  by  palliative  measures  eT 
enemata    opium    ice,  etc.,  yet   the  majority  would  be   actuaHv 
mjured   by   the   delay   caused   by    their   use.      The   danger   of 
aparotomy   increases   directly   with   delay ;    hence,   the    foone 
t  IS  undertaken,  the  better   for   the   patient.     Whilst   prepara 
tions   for    the   operation   are    being   made,   an   enema  may   be 
administered    to   ckar    the    lower   bowel,   ice    being  giVen    to 
suck,    and    a   small    dose    of    opium    to    relieve    ufgent    pain 
Two  main  objects  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  operatil; 
reatment  of  such  cases,  viz.,  (a)  to  empty  the  distended  bowel 
and  (b)  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  obstruction.     The  second  of 
these  requisites  is  always  most  desirable,  but  unless  at  the  same 
time  the  putrid  contents  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  intestine  are 
evacuated,  but  little  real  good  has  been  accomplished  sbce  the 
patient  is  being  s  owly  poisoned  by  septic  absorption.     The  late 
Mr.  Greig  Smith  has  declared  most  emphatically  that  '  no  opera- 
tion lor  intestinal  obstruction  is  complete  if  the  patient  leaves  the 
operating-table  with  a  greatly  distended  abdomen.'     Moreover  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus'  is 
otten  insufficient  to  give  relief,  owing  to  the  p.amlyzed  and  dis- 
tended condition  of  the  intestinal  wall  above.     Hence,  in  many 
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cases,  It  IS  desirable  to  deal  with  the  engorged  bowel  first  and 
to  leave  the  search  for  the  obstructing  body  till  a  later  date.  A 
very  high  death-rate  must  always  be  expected  in  these  cases,  but 
statistics  go  to  prove  that  primary  enterotomy  and  evacuation 
ot  the  intestinal  contents,  without  necessarily  dealing  with  the 
source  of  the  obstruction,  give  results  in  many  instances  equal 
to,  or  even  better  than,  treatment  directed  towards  the  cause  of 
the  trouble. 

In  the  most  urgent  cases,  where  the  patient's  abdomen  is  acutely 
distended,  and  faecal  vomiting  has  been  present  for  some  time,  it 
IS  not  advisable  to  administer  a  general  anaesthetic ;  if  such  is 
attempted,  the  patient's  life  is  often  lost  from  stoppage  of  the 
respiration,  precipitated  possibly  by  a  severe  attack  of  faecal 
vomiting.  A  few  drops  of  cocaine  may  be  placed  under  the 
skin,  and  a  small  incision  mac's  through  the  linea  alba  below  the 
umbilicus  ;  the  first  presenting  coil  of  intestine  is  withdrawn,  and 
stitched  to  the  skm  by  a  few  points  of  suture.  A  small  opening 
is  then  made  so  as  to  allow  a  Paul's  tube  to  be  introduced  and 
tied  in,  and  whilst  the  bowel  is  emptying  itself  more  stitches 
are  inserted.  Fading  this,  a  large  trocar  and  cannula  may 
be  introduced  and  thus  the  first  gush  of  flatus  and  faeces 
earned  away  from  the  wound.  The  stomach  should  always 
be  thoroughly  washed  out  with  warm  water  before  or  during 
the  operation.  ^ 

In  less  severe  cases,  the  stomach  should  be  washed  out  as  a 
preliminary  measure  before  administering  the  anccsthetic.  The 
abdomen  is  then  opened  in  the  middle  line  below  the  umbilicus 
and  a  definite  search  made  for  the  cause  of  the  obstruction! 
The  hand  IS  first  passed  to  the  hernial  regions,  and  then  to 
the  right  ihac  fossa,  so  that  the  caecum  may  be  examined.  If 
this  IS  distended,  the  cause  necessarily  lies  below  it ;  if  collapsed 
above  It  In  the  former  case,  the  condition  of  the  sifjmoid 
flexure  should  next  be  investigated,  and  finally,  if  this  viscus  is 
collapsed,  the  hand  should  be  run  along  the  colon.  If  the  cscum 
is  collapsed,  perhaps  the  best  method  to  adopt  is  to  gently  with- 
draw trom  the  abdomen  successive  portions  of  gut,  about  a  foot 
at  a  time.  These  are  carefully  examined,  and  replaced  by 
the  assistant  whilst  the  next  portion  is  being  withdrawn.  The 
remainder  of  the  intestines  during  this  process  are  protected  and 
kept  back  by  the  a^^phcation  of  towels  which  have  been  dipped  in 
warm  carbolic  lotion  (i  in  60).  The  obstruction  is  in  this  way 
sooner  or  later  discovered,  and  may  be  dealt  with  according  to 
circumstances.  If  the  intestines  are  too  distended  to  allow  of 
such  manipulation,  it  may  be  advisable  to  open  or  tap  one  or 
more  of  the  dilated  coils,  and  thus  reduce  the  distension  before 
proceeding  with  any  methodical  search  for  the  obstruction. 

Omental    bands    or   peritoneal    adhesions   should    be    divided 
between  ligatures.     The  vermiform  appendix  or  Meckel's  diverti- 
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!^J^^^^  ^f  excised,  and  entirely  removed  according  to  the 
method  described  at  p.  889.  A  volvulus  should  be  untwisted,  if 
possible;  but  this  is  usually  impracticable,  owing  to  peritoneal 
adhesions,  and  m  such  cases  it  is  advisable  to  withdraw  the  coil 
trom  the  abdomen,  and,  if  in  the  large  intestine,  to  establish  an 
artificial  anus.  Foreign  bodies  should  be,  if  possible,  displaced 
torwards  or  backwards  to  a  more  healthy  portion  of  the  bowel, 
and  then  removed  by  a  longitudinal  incision  along  the  anti- 
mesenteric  border,  the  wound  being  subsequently  closed  by  a 
row  of  Lembert's  sutures.  Of  course,  volvulus  of  the  small 
intestine  or  gangrene  of  the  gut,  if  present,  may  necessitate  an 
enterectomy. 

Chronic  Intestinal  Obstruction. 

The  Causes  of  chronic  obstruction  are  very  numerous,  and, 
looked  at  from  an  anatomical  standpoint,  may  be  divided  into 
the  following  groups : 

1.  Intra-intestinal  conditions,  e.g.,  impaction  of  fseces,  foreign 
bodies,  etc. 

2.  Affections  of  the  intestinal  walls,  such  as  stricture,  new 
growths,  adhesions  or  matting  together  of  coils  of  intestine,  con- 
traction or  kinking  of  the  gut  from  mesenteric  gland  disease,  etc. 

3.  Compression  of  the  bowel  by  tumours,  cicatricial  bands,  etc., 
developing  outside  the  intestine. 

The  General  Symptoms  of  chronic  obstruction  are  more  or  less 
as  follows :  The  patient  suffers  from  gradually  increasing  con- 
stipation, alternating  occasionally  with  watery  diarrhoea,  spurious 
in  nature,  and  set  up  by  a  catarrhal  enteritis  due  to  the  irritation 
of  retained  faeces.  At  irregular  intervals  more  severe  symptoms 
arise,  consisting  of  pain,  colic,  vomiting,  and  absolute  constipation, 
owing  to  some  temporary  complete  obstruction,  as  by  a  mass  of 
undigested  food  or  faeces  becoming  impacted,  assisted  perhaps 
by  a  valve-like  fold  of  mucous  membrane  across  the  passage. 
These  attacks  usually  pass  off  after  a  time,  a  copious  evacuation 
of  the  bowels  taking  place  either  naturally  or  as  the  result  of  the 
administration  of  a  purgative.  One  of  such  seizures  persists  and 
finally  destroys  the  patient,  either  by  exhaustion,  or  perforation 
followed  by  peritonitis,  unless  suitable  treatment  is  promptly 
adopted.  The  vomiting  is  never  such  a  marked  feature  as  in 
acute  obstruction,  only  occurring  in  the  early  stages  during  the 
subacute  attacks ;  but  in  the  final  acute  stage  it  becomes  faecal. 
The  abdomen  is  always  more  or  less  distended  and  tympanic, 
and  its  contour  varies  with  the  site  of  the  obstruction  ;  if  this  is 
situated  above  the  ileo-caecal  valve,  the  swelling  is  mainly  central, 
whilst  if  in  the  rectum  or  lower  portion  of  the  colon,  it  is  most 
marked  in  the  flanks.  Distended  coils  of  intestine  can  be  plainly 
seen  through  the  abdominal  walls  in  thin  subjects,  as  also  evident 
peristalsis.     When  arising  from  simple  stricture,  no  tumour  is 
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to  be  felt ;  but  if  due  to  malignant  disease,  and  if  the  abdomen 
is  not  very  distended,  the  growth  may  possibly  be  detected. 

Fsecal  Impaction  occurs  in  adult  females  who  have  previously 
suffered  from  chronic  constipation.  The  cajcum  and  sigmoid 
flexure  are  the  most  common  seats  of  obstruction,  and  a  doughy 
tumour  may  often  be  felt  at  one  of  these  spots,  which  can  in 
some  cases  be  indented  with  the  fingers,  whilst  in  others  it  may 
be  of  stony  hardness.  The  surface  of  the  mass  is  usually  more 
or  less  nodulated,  and  the  intestine  tender  from  the  accompanying 
inflammation.  The  acute  symptoms  are  always  preceded  by  a 
prolonged  period  of  malaise  and  ill-health,  the  appetite  being 
defective,  the  breath  offensive,  and  the  tongue  foul.  On  rectal 
examination  the  presence  of  scybala  may  often  be  felt. 

The  special  symptoms  arising  from  the  other  conditions  which 
give  rise  to  chronic  obstruction,  such  as  stenosisof  the  bowel,  have 
been  already  referred  to  (Chapter  XXX.). 

The  Diagnosis  of  chronic  obstruction  is  obvious,  but  to  ascertain 
the  exact  cause  of  the  trouble  is  often  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
difficulty.  A  thorough  investigation  of  the  case,  according  to  the 
plan  given  hereafter,  must  be  undertaken,  and  by  this  means  some 
conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  nature  and  seat  of  the 
obstruction. 

The  Treatment  of  chronic  obstruction  is  always  a  matter  of 
difficulty  and  anxiety,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  often  felt  as  to  the 
diagnosis.  It  ought  to  be  possible,  however,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  block  is  located  in  the  large  or  small  intestine,  since  the 
character  of  the  abdominal  distension  and  the  symptoms  are 
tolerably  distinctive  in  the  two  forms. 

If  the  case  is  not  of  the  most  urgent  type,  the  patient  is 
put  to  bed,  the  diet  restricted  to  fluids,  and  belladonna,  com- 
bined with  small  doses  of  calomel,  administered.  At  the  same 
time  copious  enemata  should  be  given  two  or  three  times  daily, 
but  purgatives  are  studiously  avoided,  as  also  opium  ;  probably 
the  patient  has  taken  plenty  of  the  former  before  coming  under 
observation,  whilst  the  latter,  although  it  may  check  vomiting 
and  relieve  pain,  is  certain  to  mask  symptoms,  and  thus  prevent 
the  true  course  of  the  disease  from  being  vvached.  Should  the 
symptoms  be  urgent  from  the  commencement,  or  the  treatment 
fail,  the  question  of  operation  has  to  be  faced.  If  the  obstruction 
is  located  in  the  small  intestine,  a  laparotomy  must  be  ander- 
taken,  using  the  same  precautions  as  in  acute  cases.  If  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  is  easily  found,  a  coil  situated  just  above 
is  withdrawn  from  the  abdomen,  opened,  and  a  Paul's  tube 
subsequently  tied  in  so  as  to  allow  retained  faecal  material  to 
escape.  It  is  wiser  not  to  deal  with  the  local  trouble  (unless 
strangulation  is  present)  until  the  urgent  symptoms  have  dis- 
appeared. If,  however,  the  patient's  condition  is  serious  and 
the  site  of  obstruction  cannot  readily  be  found,  any  distended 
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coil  may  be  withdrawn  and  opened.  The  practice  of  allowing 
numerous  coils  of  intestine  to  escape  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
exploration  of  the  abdomen  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

When  the  cause  of  the  obstruction  is  located  in  the  large  intestine, 
colotomy  is  usually  required.  The  lumbar  operation  may  possibly 
be  undertaken  ;  but  the  majority  of  surgeons  at  the  present  time 
prefer  the  iliac  proceeding,  although  the  peritoneum  has  to  be 
opened,  and  the  risk  of  faecal  contamination  is  thus  increased.  If 
the  rectum  or  sigmoid  flexure  is  clearly  the  seat  of  the  trouble, 
the  usual  incision  on  the  left  side  can  be  made ;  but  if  there  is  no 
indication  as  to  the  part  of  the  colon  involved,  a  median  lapar- 
otomy is  perhaps  preferable,  a  distended  portion  of  the  gut 
being  withdrawn,  and  a  Paul's  tube  tied  in. 

In  chronic  peritonitis,  where  the  intestines  are  hopelessly  matted 
together,  but  little  can  be  done  beyond  the  administration  of 
enemata,  and  possibly  abdominal  massage.  The  history  of  the 
case  should  generally  suffice  to  suggest  its  nature,  and  operative 
treatment  should  then  be  avoided. 

Faecal  impaction  requires  the  regular  and  repeated  administra- 
tion of  large  enemata,  given  through  a  long  tube,  whilst  belladonna 
and  calomel  may  also  be  administered.  Should  hard  scybala  be 
lodged  in  the  rectum,  it  may  be  necessary  to  break  them  up  in 
situ,  and  remove  them  piecemeal. 


Intussusception. 

By  Intussusception  is  meant  the  protrusion  or  invagination  of 
one  part  of  the  intestine  into  another,  giving  rise  to  the  condition 
illustrated  in  Fig.  322.  The  constituent  parts  are  seen  more 
diagrarnmatically  in  Fig.  323.  The  upper  portion  is  always  pro- 
lapsed into  the  lower,  except  occasionally  during  the  irregular 
peristalsis  which  takes  place  during  the  death-throes.  The 
invaginated  portion  (a)  is  known  a'^  the  intitssusceptum,  whilst  the 
lower  portion  {b)  into  which  it  is  protruded  is  known  as  the  intus- 
suscipiens.  An  intussusception,  then,  consists  of  three  layers — tiie 
outer  or  enslieathing  layer  (i.),  an  inner  or  entering  layer  (iii.),  and 
between  the  two  the  returning  layer  (ii.).  Not  only  does  the 
intestine  enter,  but  with  it  a  certain  portion  of  the  mesentery : 
and  it  is  to  the  constriction  of  the  vessels  contained  therein,  and 
later  on  possibly  to  their  complete  obstruction,  that  the  more 
urgent  symptoms  are  due,  e.g.,  gangrene,  perforation,  or  rupture 
of  the  gut.  In  addition  to  this,  actual  obstruction  to  the  passage 
of  the  intestinal  contents  may  be  brought  about  by  the  traction 
of  the  mesentery,  which  renders  the  orifice  of  the  intussusceptum 
slit-Hke,  by  the  swelling  and  congestion  of  the  intestinal  wall,  or 
possibly  by  the  impaction  of  a  portio'  '•  undigested  food  within 
the  lumen  of  the  gut.  Peritonitis  usuahy  follows,  being  possibly 
due  to  the  invasion  of  a  portion  of  the  damaged  intestinal  wall 
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by  the  Bac.  colt.  If  limited  in  extent,  it  may  merely  lead  to 
irreducibility  of  the  intussusception,  owing  to  adhesions  forming 
between  the  serous  coats  of  the  entering  and  returning  layers. 
In  other  cases,  and  especially  where  ulceration  or  gangrene  is 
present,  a  diffuse  peritonitis  may  be  lighted  up,  and  this  may 
result  in  the  death  of  the  patient.  The  bowel  above  the  site  of 
invagination  becomes  dilated,  and  possibly  stercoral  ulcers  may 
be  formed,  particularly  in  the  more  chronic  cases. 

The  Cause  of  intussusception  may  be  generally  stated  to  be 
irregular  and  violent  peristalsis,  however  induced,  whether  by  the 
presence  of  irritating  ingesta,  or  by  the  existence  of  polypoid 


Fig.  322. — Intussusception.     (From  Specimen  in  College  of  Surgeons' 

Museum.) 

tumours,  or  possibly  worms ;  the  presence  of  scybalous  masses 
of  faeces  may  also  lead  to  its  occurrence.  In  a  few  cases  injury, 
e.g.,  blows  on  the  abdomen,  or  severe  strains  during  jumping,  have 
been  held  responsible  for  its  onset. 

Intussusception  is  met  with  in  four  chief  situations:  (i)  The 
iko-cacal  variety  is  much  the  commonest,  constituting  44  per 
cent,  of  all  cases  (Treves).  In  it  the  ileum  is  protruded  into  the 
colon,  the  apex  of  the  intussusceptum  being  formed  by  the  ileo- 
caecal  valve.  Owing  to  the  great  mobility  of  the  ileum,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  gut  may  be  thus  invaginated,  and  a  good 
many  cases  have  been  observed  in  which  it  has  actually  projected 
through   the  anus.     (2)  The  enteyic  variety  involving  the  small 
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intestine  is  the  next  most  common,  being  met  with  in  30  per  cent 
of  the  cases.  It  is  most  often  seen  in  the  lower  jejunSm  and 
IS  rarely  of  great  size.  (3)  The  colic  form  may  occur^at  a^y'  part 
of  he  colon  or  rectum,  and,  owing  to  the  fixity  of  th  s  por?k,n 
of  the  gut,  is  limited  in  extent.  It  is  met  with  in  ah.  f  tT^H 
cent  o  the  cases.  (4)  The  ileo-colic  only  occurs  in  8  per  cent  In 
It  the  ileum  is  protruded  through  the  ileo-c<Ecal  valve  wS'for 
a  time  retains  its  normal  position;  but  after  the  intussusception 
has  attained  a  certain  size,  the  valve  and  caecum  are  also  inVa^f 
nated  into  the  ascending  colon.  In  each  of  these  vaSes 
except  he  last  the  intussusception  grows  at  the  exoense  of  th! 
external  or  ensheathing  layer.'the  fpex  of  the  protSn  be  ng 
always  formed  by  the  same  portion  of  gut ;  but  in  the  Ueo  coli? 


m 


/!^ 


U 
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Diagram  of  Intussusception 

'},  intussuscipie: 
returning  layer ;  III. 


a.  Intussusceptum  ;  b,  intussuscipiens  ;  I.,  ensheathing  layer' 
n.,  returning  layer  ;  III.,  entering  layer. 


variety  as  just  stated,  it  increases  by  the  passage  of  more  and 
more  of  the  ileum  through  the  valve ;  after  a  time  this  stops,  and 
is  replaced  by  the  ordinary  form  of  growth. 

Intussusception  is  occasionally  met  with  as  a  post-mortem 
phenomenon  due  to  the  irregular  intestinal  movements  occurring 
during  the  death  crisis.  The  condition  is  recognised  as  being 
ot  this  nature  by  the  absence  of  inflammatory  signs,  by  the  fact 
that  It  is  evidently  sometimes  due  to  a  reverse  peristalsis,  and  bv 
more  than  one  intussusception  being  present. 
,  The  Clinical  History  varies  according  to  whether  the  condition 
IS  acute  or  chronic. 

Acute  Intussusception  occurs  most  frequently  in  young  children, 
the   onset    being  usually    sudden.     The   child   is  attacked  with 
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firsr  hn?  r'Jinf  ^  ^  ^°''^"^^  ^"'^  "^^""^  ""'  >«««  paroxysmal  at 
abdomen      T^  f«^    iT""'""/.  continuous   and  diffused   over   the 

severe  than  i^  J  ^""7^^  ^T  ^•°'"^*'"^'  ^^ich,  however,  is  less 
severe   than  m  acute  strangulation,  and  not  so  often  feculent 

Jnd  S.  H  u'"^^  'fZ'  ^i^'"  ^^^°^"t«  constipation,  dTarrh^a 
and  the  discharge  of  blood-stained  mucus,  perhaps  associated 
with  tenesmus,  being  common.  Collapse  soon  supervenes  and 
in  the  worst  cases  this  may  be  so  severe  as  to  kill  the  oatient 
within  twenty-four  hours  ;  otherwise  a  fatal  issue  from  exhrusfon 

abdSr^n^C  l!f/T!^^' •"^^'^"  '  "-^-  On  examining  tS" 
abdomen,  but  little  distension  or  tenderness  is  noted,  unless  acute 

lln  Tilt    P'^r'n'^  ^?  "^°"'  ^^^^  ^^e  cases  a  di;tS  tumour 
as"  sausage  ;hn?H-Tif    '"    °"u'''""'    ^"'^   sometimes    described 
and  aPnSl      P     '  i°"°^'"g  the  course  of  the  intussusception, 
In  th^.  illn  ^  ""r^"^'-  °'^^'?^  *°  the  traction  of  the  mesentery 
m  the  ileo-caecal  variety  it  extends  from  the  right  iliac  fossa 

rrwards  Thf  ^'^  ^K^^"^  ''  '""^  '''''  ^^^  -lonTjng  d'ragged 
„,  ^^1    •  ?!'f       ^  "l^y,^^  associated  with  an  absence  of  resistance 

a  the  .^sirnrX  Dan'  ^^^'^.^^P?'  constituting  what  is  ktown 
as  tne  signe  de  Dance.  In  other  cases  the  tumour  mav  bp 
more  limited,  and  distinctly  moveable  ^ 

A  natural  cure  occasionally  follows,  resulting  either  from 
spontaneous  reduction,  or  from  sloughing  of  the  intussusceD  ur^ 
whilst  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  shut  off  by  a  circle  of  olastirl vm^h 
umting  the  ensheathing  a'nd  entering  lasers  of  tf/efut"  fen 
the  latter  occurs,  the  subsequent  condition  is  not  very  sa  sfactorv 
owing  to  the  formation  of  a  fibrous  stricture  ^  satisfactory, 

Chronic  Intussusception  occurs  more  frequently  in  adults  than 
wid^fv     '"A-i-^"'   °"''*   ^^'"8  ^^^^"^1   ^"d    the   course   varying 

tentl^tacks  otnlin  nf ''•    r?^  P"^^^"^  ^^^'^P'--  ^^  ^"^-2 
tent  attacks  of  pain  of  a  colicky  nature,  which  recur  at  intervals 

the  attacks  becoming  more  frequent  and  prolonged  as  the  case 
Ks'S;    ^r^'r'  f  °^*^"  ^"*  1'"^^  n^rkedTurfng  the  tn 

s    omerin  ;s  I  blooTt  "'!,  "''^''^^'  ^"  '^''''  ^^^i°"'  ^"d  there 
.J^^-      ■  blood-stained  mucous  discharge.      The  general 

condition  IS  not  at  first  much  affected,  but  as  the  case  progresses 
emaciation  and  general  asthenia  maj^  supervenr  On^exfmina 

nes"s'  Iwioth'^Isi.  T  ^T' /°  ^"  «'^^^^  ^"^  ^^^  SonrTenrr-' 
"  S;  ^^"'^^^'^  ^'^'^^^  coils  of  intestine  may  be  observed  in  some 
cases,  and  perhaps  a   tumour  felt.      The  symptoms  are  rXr 

fr?n.lt'"^''"i^K'"^^"*^^    ^"^   chronic   obs^ruSion    than    o 

theT  bv  a'n'acul  /..'"f  T^^'  ^^^^^^^^  ^«  ^  ^^^^»  termination 
eitner  byan  acute  attack  of  obstruction  or  by  oeritonitis      It 

may   however,   ast  a  long  time  before  being  reco^sed         '' 

caJ  li  nf  ^^^  ""^u*  ^^"*^  ^^^'"^  °^  the  disease  but  little 

can  be  done    owing  to  the  extreme  prostration  of  the  patient 
but   in  the  less  severe  and  in  the  chronic  cases  much  can  be 
attempted  to  prevent  a  fatal  issue. 
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JZr^T^-  '"^"^^"s'^^Ption  the  patient  should  be  at  once  nlaced 

S  '"'Tr't^h'"-^  ''  ?^  ''T^'^'  ^'  ^"«^-        hVCowS 
^     nf.v  f  »?Jf  t>on  Of  copious  enemata  of  warm  water  o 

oil,  may  be  carefully   undertaken.     No   undue   force  ^hnnW  K 
employed  m  this  proceeding,  and  a  hand  pkced  over  the  t^ou 
may  enable    he  surgeon  to  detect  whether  or  not  i    LsTen 
successful.     It  IS  performed  by  raising  the  patient's  Dehis  and 
msertmg  mto  the  rectum  a  catheter,  with  whS  is  coifnec ted  nn 
.ndmrubbertube  and  funnel,  held  about  i^  or  2  fee^abo  e  the 
patient  s  abdomen      Should  this  not  succetd,  laparotomy    houM 
be   performed   without   delay,   and   the  conditio^n   of  th^intus 
susception  investigated.     An  attempt  is  then  made    o  redice  it 
by  grasping   the   tumour   in   one   hand   and    gentlv    trvin?  to 
peel  off  the  ensheathing  layer  from  the  upper  ^oZn  of^bolel 
which  IS  steadied  by  the  other  hand.     In  about  half  the  cases 
reduc  ,on  is  impracticable,  owing  to  the  presence  o    adhesions 
and  if  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  fairly  good    the 
mtussusception  should  be  removed  and  the  divided  ^ends  of    he 

of  M^r  llt'L^^^^^^^^^  ^^'^  ^^  best  performed  by  a  modificLl 
01  iviaunsell  s  method,  an  incision  being  made  throuch  the  ^nt\ 
mesenteric  border  of  the  intussuscipiens,  through  which  the  intu  ' 
susceptum  is  drawn  out  and  cut  away,  and  the  bowel  sub  equendy 
sutured  as  described  at  p.  869.  If;  however,  the  patient  1s  ^n  a 
condition  of  profound  shock,  all  that  can  be  done^  is  to  fix  "he 
bowel  in  the  wound,  and  make  an  artificial  anus.  The  results  of 
these  procedures  are  anything  but  encouraging,  for  F.  H.  \\Win  ' 
has  shown  that  few  children  recover  if  anything  more  than  simole 
reduction  is  required  during  a  laparotomy         ^  ^^ 

Chronic  intussuscepcion  is  more  favourable  in  its  prognosis. 
is  ^^ffl"«"tjy""'^e^ognised  until  an  exploration  of  the  abdomen 

LttemnteH'"?      '"'"   '"^""'u^"    ^^    '"^^*^°"    ^^    "«*    commonly 
attempted.     In  some  cases  the  tumour  may  be  reduced  by  simple 

manipulation    but   as  a   rule   too  many  adhesions  are  present 

^Z7u        ^'  ""^'^  '''°"'^  ^^^"  ^^  undertaken,  and  the  results 
gained  have  been  very  encouraging. 

Investigation  of  a  Case  of  Intestinal  Obstruction. 

As  already  indicated,  the  cause  of  intestinal  obstruction  is  bv 
no  means  always  a  matter  of  easy  diagnosis,  whilst  the  localiza- 
tion ot  the  lesion  with  a  view  to  accurate  operative  treatment  is 
never  simple.  In  every  case  the  surgeon  should  conduct  his 
examination  in  a  methodical  and  orderly  manner,  and  it  is  well 
to  make  one  s  investigation  on  the  following  lines : 

I.  The  Previous  History  of  the  case  should  be  carefully  gone 
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into,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  patient  has  suffered 
from  biliary  colic,  chronic  constipation,  acute  diffuse  or  localized 
peritonitis,  uterine  derangements,  syphilis  or  dysentery,  etc. 

2.  The  History  of  the  Present  Attack  should  then  be  con- 
sidered, noting  especially  the  manner  of  onset,  whether  acute  or 
gradual,  the  duration  of  the  symptoms,  and  whether  or  not 
preceding  subacute  attacks  have  occurred  from  time  to  time. 
By  this  means  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  whether  the  patient 
is  suffering  from  acute  or  chronic  obstruction,  as  also  whether 
the  causative   lesion   has   been   in  existence   for  some   time   or 

3.  The  more  prominent  Symptoms  must  then  be  considered. 

(a)  Collapse  results  partly  from  reflex  nervous  disturbance, 
partly  from  the  absorption  of  toxic  materials.  The  former  cause 
is  most  active  in  the  early  stage  of  acute  obstruction,  especially 
in  infants,  whilst  the  latter  is  largely  responsible  for  the  exhaus- 
tion seen  at  the  end  of  an  acute  attack  or  in  the  chronic  variety. 
Hence  collapse  is  early  in  acute  cases,  late  in  chronic.  Moreover, 
the  higher  the  lesion,  the  greater  the  shock,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  upper  portion  of  the  bowel  is  more  intimately  associated  with 
the  sympathetic  nervous  centres.  ,,        r        , 

(b)  Pain  is  a  very  marked  symptom,  being  usually  referred 
primarily  to  a  little  above  the  umbilicus,  and  is  more  severe  in 
lesions  of  the  small  intestine  than  in  the  colon.  It  varies  greatly 
with  the  completeness  or  not  of  the  obstruction.  This  matter 
has  been  especially  emphasized  by  Treves,  who  has  pointed  out 
that  when  the  obstruction  is  but  partial  the  pain  is  intermit- 
tent, whilst  when  the  block  is  complete  the  pain  becomes  con- 
tinuous. Hence  in  acute  strangulation  pain  is  almost  invariably 
constant,  whereas  in  stricture  it  is  markedly  intermittent.  1  he 
amount  of  pain,  moreover,  varies  with  the  nervous  excitability  ot 
the  patient ;  it  is  increased  by  anything  which  induces  peristalsis, 
e.g.,iood  or  purgatives,  and  it  is  diminished  on  the  supervention 

of  gangrene.  ,  ,  .       ,  1      ^ 

{c)  Abdominal  tenderness  is  rarely  observed  in  the  early  stages, 
being  caused  by  the  onset  of  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum. 

(d)  Vomiting  is  an  almost  invariable  accompaniment  of  obstruc- 
tion. Its  cause  is  still  a  matter  of  some  doubt,  since  some 
authorities  claim  that  it  is  due  to  a  reverse  peristalsis,  whilst 
others  maintain  that  the  ordinary  onward  movements  ot  the 
bowel  are  quite  sufficient  to  explain  it ;  the  intestinal  contents 
are  urged  forwards  against  the  face  of  the  obstruction  and, 
being  unable  to  pass,  an  axial  regurgitant  stream  is  produced. 
It  is  a  little  difficult  to  see  how  this  could  occur  when  the  lower 
end  of  the  colon  is  the  part  affected.  Whatever  the  mechanical 
explanation,  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
system  in  its  production,  or  as  to  its  being  chiefly  reflex  m 
character,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  occurs  equally  when 
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omentum  or  bowel  is  strangled.  Hence,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  It  commences  early  in  children  and  sensitive  women  on 
account  of  the  greater  irritability  of  their  nervous  centres,  whilst 
It  is  also  more  marked  when  the  small  intestine  is  involved 
Anything  that  tends  to  increase  peristalsis  naturally  intensifies 
Its  occurrence.  When  the  obstruction  is  situated  in  the  jejunum 
or  upper  part  of  the  ileum,  the  vomiting  is  never  really  fa-cal  in 
character,  althougii,  if  it  has  been  temporarily  checked  by  opium, 
It  may  be  exceedmgly  offensive  and  dark  in  colour,  owing  to 
decomposition ;  true  fascal  vomiting  can  only  come  from  an 
obstruction  to  the  lower  ileum  or  colon. 

{e)  Constipation,  although  usually  present,  is  not  necessarily 
absolute,  as  it  is  not  impossible  for  the  lower  bowel  to  be  emptied 
in  cases  of  obstruction,  whilst  the  patient  not  unfrequently  passes 
a  motion  as  gangrene  supervenes  or  death  is  approaching. 

4.  A  most  careful  Physical  Examination  must  now  be  instituted. 

(a)  An  inspection  of  the  uncovered  abdomen  should  first  be 
made.  The  amount  and  character  of  the  distension  is  observed, 
and  whether  or  not  it  is  situated  in  the  centre,  as  when  small 
intestine  is  involved,  or  in  the  flanks  when  the  obstruction 
is  in  the  rectum  or  sigmoid  flexure.  The  existence  of  visible 
peristalsis  or  enlarged  coils  of  intestine  should  be  noted ;  such  are 
rarely  seen  in  the  acute  cases,  but  may  be  very  evident  in  the 
chronic  forms.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  abdomen  during  respira- 
tion should  be  watched  to  ascertain  whether  the  movements  are 
equal  on  both  sides,  or  if  any  prominence,  such  as  would  be 
caused  by  a  tumour,  is  noticeable.  The  general  condition  of  the 
patient,  whether  emaciated  or  not,  as  also  the  appearance  of  the 
face  and  the  position  in  which  he  lies,  should  be  observed. 

(b)  All  the  normal  and  abnormal  hernial  apertures  should  be 
carefully  investigated,  as  also  the  rectum  and  vagina. 

(c)  The  abdomen  is  carefully  palpated,  so  as  to  ascertain  the 
existence  of  any  tumour,  or  increased  resistance  of  the  abdominal 
walls. 

(d)  Percussion  may  also  throw  some  light  on  the  case. 
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CHAPTKU  XXXIII. 
REOTUM    AND    ANUS. 

Congenital  Malfonnations. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  8  inches  in  length, 
which  is  commonly  known  as  the  rectum,  arises  from  the  union 
of  two  separate  divisions — one,  by  far  the  larger,  developed  from 
the  lowest  portion  of  the  primitive  hind-gut,  and  the  other  an 
involution  from  without.  The  former  of  these  is  originally  in 
communication  with  the  bladder,  and  forms  a  joint  cavity  or 
cloaca  ;  the  two  are,  however,  early  separated,  and  the  posterior 
segment,  which  becomes  the  rectum,  extends  down  into  the  pelvis, 


Fui.  ^24."  Three  Vakieties  of  Malkokmation  ok  Rectum      (Tillmanns.) 

In  A,  the  bowel  ends  at  the  l)rim  of  the  pelvis  in  a  cul-de-sac,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  of  an  anus;  in  H,  the  anus  is  also  absent,  but  the  bowel  opens 
into  the  bladder ;  in  C,  the  anus  and  bowel  are  only  separated  by  a  st  all 
space. 

to  be  joined  by  an  epiblastic  pit  or  involution  growing  in  nom 
the  perineum,  known  as  the  '  proctodeum.'  Failures  in  typical 
development  may  be  due  either  to  the  proctodeum  being  absent 
or  stenosed,  to  the  rectum  either  being  absent  or  retaining  in 
measure  its  clcacal  condition  and  opening  into  some  other  viscus 
— e.g.,  bladder,  u;  lira,  vagina,  or  vulva  (Fig.  324,  B) — or  to 
want  of  union  he!""  een  *iie  upper  and  lower  segments.  The 
following  are  the  chrif  cHuical  varieties  of  malformation  met  with  : 
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(I.)  Absence  of  the  anus,  with  or  without  dtvelopment  of  the 
rectum  which,  if  present,  may  open  in  some  uhnormul  situation 
in  such  cases,  the  important  .|uestion  to  be  settled  by  the 
practitioner  is  the  existence  or  not  of  a  rectum,  and  this,  unfor- 
unate  y,  cannot  always  be  determined  without  an  open  explora- 
tion  throuKh  the  perineum  ;  if,  however,  during  cryinJ  and 
straininK  there  is  a  distinct  bulge  in  the  mid.ile  line  at  the 
spot  where  the  anus  should  be,  there  is  every  likelihood  of  the 
v.scus  being  present.  If  so,  it  is  always  expanded  in  a  club- 
iike  extremity  us.uilly  lined  with  peritoneum  in  front,  and 
often  bcIovN.  If  ih,  rectum  is  absent,  it  usually  ends  near  the 
pelvic  Inim,  and  is  merely  represented  by  a  fibrous  cord  below 
that  levi'l  (I- If.  324,  A). 

(ii.)  A  membranous  septum  may  persist  between  the  upper  and 
o-.vr  segments,  placed  about  an  inch  from  the  anus,  and  allowing 
the  retained  meconium  to  push  it  downwards.     This  is  the  type 
ot  maHormation  most  comincmly  met  with  (Fig.  324,  C). 

(iii.)  An  anus  is  occasionally  present,  whilst  the' rectum  ends 
hliiully  above  the  pelvic  brim,  or  opens  elsewhere. 

(iv.)  'I'he  anus,  though  present,  may  be  contracted. 

The  Treatment  of  these  cases  must  be  instituted  at  as  early 
a  date  after  birth  as  possible,  so  as  to  prevent  intestinal  ob- 
struction. 

Anal  stenosis  is  readily  dealt  with  by  regular  dilatation  with 
bougies. 

Where  a  membranous  septum  persists  between  the  proctodeum 
and  rectum,  a  large  trocar  and  cannula  may  be  passed  through 
It,  and  the  meconium  allowed  to  escape  ;  the  aperture  thus  made 
is  enlarged,  and  maintained  by  the  subsequent  passage  of  bougies. 

Where  the  anus  is  absent,  whether  there  is  any  indication  of 
the  presence  of  a  rectum  or  not,  a  perineal  incision  is  first  made 
through  the  site  of  the  anus,  and  carried  upwards  and  backwards 
along  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum  strictly  in  the  middle  line  for 
not  more  than  2  inches,  though  it  is  justifiable  to  proceed  further 
l>y  removing  the  coccyx  and  part  of  the  sacrum  (Kraske's  opera- 
tion, p.  CJ7I).  If  found,  the  dilated  and  bulbous  cul-de-sac  is 
drawn  down  as  far  as  possible,  and  opened  towards  its  posterior 
aspect :  the  mucous  membrane  is  then,  if  feasible,  stitched  all 
r')und  to  the  skin  so  as  to  leave  no  surface  to  granulate,  thereby 
pi  eventing  subsequent  stenosis.  In  cases  where  no  rectum  is 
present,  colotomy  must  be  performed,  and  by  preference  the  iliac 
operation,  since  the  space  between  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  the 
last  rib  IS  exceedingly  small  in  an  infant.  \\'hen  once  a  passage 
for  the  fa'ces  is  established,  abnormal  openings  into  the  bladder, 
etc.,  usually  close  without  ditHculty. 

Various  malformations  in  connection  with  the  post-anal  gut 
have  been  already  described  (p.  815),  and  need  not  be  again 
referred  to. 
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Inflammation  of  the  Rectum  (Proctitis)  causes  pain  of  a  bear- 
ing-down character,  a  sensation  of  fulness,  constantly  recurring 
tenesmus,  accompanied  by  a  discharge  of  mucus,  rnuco-pus,  or 
blood.  It  may  arise  from  any  local  source  of  irritation,  e.g., 
the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies,  or  the  presence  of  polypus, 
parasites,  or  piles  ;  gonorrhoea  is  an  occasional  cause — in  women 
possibly  owing  to  infection  from  the  vaginal  discharge,  in  men 
probably  from  direct  infection.  In  dysentery  the  rectum  may  be 
involved  as  well  as  the  colon.  If  the  inflammation  becomes 
chronic,  a  simple  fibrous  stricture  may  result. 

Treatment.— Injections  of  lead  and  opium  or  of  borax  may  be 
used  locally,  whilst  the  patient  is  kept  in  a  recumbent  position 
and  on  a  low  diet,  the  bowels  being  regularly  opened  by  the 
administration  of  laxatives  or  enemata. 

Thread  -  worms  (Oxyuris  vermiadaris)  are  the  most  constant 
source  of  irritation  of  the  rectum  in  infants  and  children.  They 
give  rise  to  pruritus  ani,  a  discharge  of  muco-pus,  and  many  reflex 
phenomena.  In  treating  such  a  case,  a  sharp  purgative  may  be 
given  every  morning  {e.g.,  pulv.  scamm.  co.,  grs.  v.),  and  salt  and 
water  or  an  infusion  of  quassia  used  as  an  injection. 

The  Bilharzia  hsematobia  is  occasionally  found  in  the  rectum  as 
well  as  in  the  urinary  passages.  It  gives  rise  to  fibro-adenomatous 
polypi,  in  which  the  ova  can  be  readily  demonstrated ;  they  are 
rounded  or  oval  bodies,  differing  from  those  found  in  the  urine  in 
that  they  possess  a  lateral  spine-like  projection,  whilst  in  the  latter 
it  is  terminal.  Considerable  tenesmus,  diarrhoea  and  discharge 
of  blood  are  present,  and  the  latter  may  become  so  abundant  as  to 
destroy  the  patient's  life,  especially  when  urinary  symptoms  are 
coexistent.  They  occur  in  children  who  have  been  in  Africa, 
and  unfortunately  no  satisfactory  treatment  is  known. 

Ischio- Rectal  Abscess. 

Suppuration  in  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  {localized  periproctitis) 
is  very  frequently  met  with,  and,  from  the  fact  that  it  commonly 
results  in  a  fistula,  is  of  considerable  surgical  interest.  It  may 
arise  from  a  variety  of  causes,  but  for  convenience  may  be 
described  under  the  three  following  headings  : 

I.  Acute  Ischio-Rectal  Abscess  is  due  to  infection  of  the  loose 
fatty  tissue  filling  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  with  some  pyogenic 
organism,  reaching  it  either  through  the  perineum  or  from  the 
bowel.  In  the  latter  case  some  solution  in  the  continuity  of  the 
mucous  membrane  occurs,  such  as  may  follow  its  penetration  by 
a  fish-bone  or  other  foreign  body,  or  some  form  of  ulceration  ; 
the  Bac.  colt  is  thereby  set  free,  and  in  consequence  the  pus  has 
the  usual  characteristic  offensive  odour.  If  the  infection  is 
derived  from  the  perineum,  the  usual  cocci  of  suppuration  are 
present,  and  the  pus  has  no  objectionaL)le  smell.  A  red,  painful 
swelling  is  noticed  on  one  side  of  the  anus,  which  is  at  first  hard 
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and  brawny,  but  soon  becomes  soft  and  fluctuating.  Defalcation 
IS  exceedingly  painful,  as  also  digital  exploration  of  the  bowel  •  and 
the  patient  is  unable  to  sit  with  any  comfort.  If  left  to  itself  it 
may  burst  internally  or  externally,  or  in  both  directions,  and  a 
hstula-in-ano  is  very  liable  to  follow.  Treatment.— In  the  early 
stages  the  part  should  be  well  fomented  with  hot  water,  but  when 
there  is  no  doubt  that  pus  is  forming,  a  free  opening  should  be 
made,  the  cavity  washed  out,  and  stuffed  with  some  antiseptic 
dressing.  If  taken  early  enough,  rapid  recovery  may  ensue 
without  the  bowel  becoming  involved,  but  when  the  mucous 
membrane  has  been  encroached  upon  or  perforated,  the  wound 
will  not  heal  without  division  of  the  sphincter. 

2.  Chronic  Ischio-Rectal  Abscess  is  usually  met  with  in  run- 
down or  tubercular  individuals  during  young  adult  life,  and  is  not 
untrequently  a  complication  of  phthisis.  It  arises  from  injuries 
to  the  perineum  or  bowel,  and  may  even  be  induced  by  exposure 
to  wet  or  cold,  as  by  sitting  on  a  damp  stone.  A  deposit  of  tuber- 
cular material  replaces  the  fat  ordinarily  occupying  the  ischio- 
rectal fossa,  and  this  after  a  time  undergoes  caseation  or  breaks 
down  into  an  abscess,  which  gradually  spreads  without  pain  or 
other  inflammatory  disturbance,  until  it  may  extend  very  widely, 
and  almost  entirely  surround  the  bowel.  After  it  has  burst,  the 
orifices  of  sinuses  may  be  found  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  anus.  The  Signs  and  Symptoms  are  those  of  a  chronic  tuber- 
cular abscess.  An  indurated  and  painless  mass  may  be  first  felt 
in  the  fossa,  and  this  slowly  spreads,  softens,  and  is  transformed 
into  a  more  or  less  extensive  abscess  sac.  The  Treatment  is  as 
for  all  tubercular  deposits,  viz.,  in  the  early  stages,  and  even 
before  suppuration  has  occurred,  incision,  removal  by  sharp  spoon 
of  all  tubercular  tissue,  the  application  of  pure  carbolic  acid,  and 
dressing  the  wound  with  gauze  infiltrated  with  iodoform.  Where 
extensive  sinuses  or  fistulae  exist,  treatment  as  for  fistula-in-ano 
must  be  adopted. 

3.  Suppuration  in  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  may  occasionally  be 
dependent  on  disease  of  neighbouring  or  distant  structures,  e.g., 
the  sacro-iliac  or  hip  joints,  the  spine,  prostate,  pelvic  cellular 
tissue,  etc.,  the  pus  finding  its  way  down  by  the  side  of  the  rectum 
to  reach  the  surface.  The  usual  treatment  of  such  conditions 
must  be  adopted,  but  if  practicable  the  abscess  should  be  opened 
elsewhere,  as,  of  course,  the  existence  of  a  sinus  near  the  anus 
is  a  fertile  source  of  septic  contamination. 

Anal  Abscess. — This  term  is  applied  to  an  abscess  forming 
immediately  under  the  anal  integument,  and  situated  superficial 
to  the  sphincter ;  it  is  usually  due  to  inflammation  of  one  of  the 
numerous  sebaceous  follicles  in  that  locality.  It  may  be  acute 
or  chronic,  in  the  latter  cas2  being  usually  tubercular,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  fistula-iu-uno.     It  must  be  freely 
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opened   throughout  its  whole   length,  and   plugged  with   gauze 
dressing. 

Fistula-in-Ano. 

The  term  fistula-in-ano  is  somewhat  loosely  applied  to  all  those 
conditions  in  which  suppurating  tracks  are  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  anus  and  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum.  Many  of 
these  are  merely  sinuses  in  that  they  have  but  one  opening. 

The  Cause  of  fistula  is  usually  some  suppurative  condition, 
e.g.,  an  ischio-rectal  or  anal  abscess,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
bowel  ;  but  it  sometimes  arises  as  the  result  of  a  stricture  of  the 
gut,  the  inner  opening  being  either  above,  in  the  substance  of,  or 
below  the  cicatricial  mass.  This  is  more  1-kely  to  be  the  case 
when  multiple  fistulae  exist. 

Varieties. — i.  The  Complete  Fistv.la  (Fig.  325)  is  one  in  which 
there  are  openings  both  externally  and  into  the  bowel.  When 
following  an  anal  abscess,  they  are  both  close  to  the  anus,  and 
the  track  lies  immediately  beneath  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
brane. When  following  an  acute  ischio-rectal  abscess,  the 
external  opening  is  about  i  inch  from  the  anus,  and  the  inner 
about  I  inch  up  the  bowel,  being  situated  just  above  the  so- 
called  interiial  sphincter ;  occasionally  blind  extensions  are  met 
with  branching  ofif  from  this,  but  not  so  frequently  as  when 
the  fistula  follows  a  chronic  abscess.  In  the  latter  case  the  skin 
may  be  extensively  undermined,  looking  blue  and  congested,  and 
the  fistulous  tracks  may  burrow  widely,  opening  even  on  the 
thigh  or  in  the  perineum  or  buttock.  Another  variety  is  that  in 
which  it  passes  round  the  bowel  either  superficial  to  the  external 
sphincter  or  in  its  substance,  and  opens  also  on  the  other  side, 
constituting  the  so-called  horseshoe  fistula.  Again,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bowel  is  often  undermined,  and  stripped  from 
the  muscular  coat  for  some  distance  above  the  internal  opening 
by  sinuses  or  an  abscess  cavity. 

2.  The  Blind  External  Fistula  (Fig.  326)  is  the  term  applied 
to  a  sinus  resulting  from  the  opening  of  an  ischio-rectal  abscess 
in  which  no  communication  with  the  bowel  can  be  discovered. 
A  probe  passed  into  the  wound  can  often  be  felt  by  a  finger  in 
the  rectum  with  only  the  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane 
between.  In  deaHng  with  these  external  fistuhe  the  possibility  of 
the  original  cause  being  at  a  distance  must  not  be  overlooked. 

3.  The  Blind  Internal  Fistula  (Fig.  327)  is  constituted  py  a 
sinus  opening  into  the  bowel  just  above  the  anus.  Attention  is 
usually  drawn  to  the  condition  by  the  passage  of  pus  with  the 
motions  or  independently,  and  perhaps  by  preceding  inflam- 
matory disturbance.  The  orifice  can  sometimes  be  felt  by  digital 
exploration,  and  on  the  insertion  of  a  speculum  may  perhaps  be 
seen  and  carefully  examined  by  a  straight  prol)e  or  one  bent  in 
the  form  of  a  hook  ;  it  is  often  associated  with  considerable  un- 
dermining of  the  mucous  membrane. 
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In  all  these  conditions  it  is  very  diffimlt   fr.  ^Kf  •    T     7 
owing  to  the  state  of  unrest   in    whirh    thl        ?  ^'"  i''^^''"^' 
the  continuous   movements    volunr-LrvnnH-  ^^T  f '  ^"P*    ^^ 
sphincter;  hence  division  ^ui^tSe^-'air^ 

wh^n  th^:  Sa^crSte^^  ^'S^rl^^^I^J;^^-^^^ 
a  small  blind  internal  fistula  exists  fn  eS/peo'pll'?ausinjf^^^^ 
L'Sr"  T"h'.'r'  T  '"J"^>;,^°  ^he  genial  hSth"^  ''"* 
hnf?K  r^  ^"""^^^  "'"^"t  have  been  completely  evacuated 

preliminar?..  „o.  only  frS'cLt.TfTh'e  ^Jr^brf' 
because  it    s  very  desirable  thof   „  '  i    !u      "P^^^^^^'  but  also 

bistoury  .s  .ntroduced,  and  the  imJe.ingVuZlfS'i", 

^VC<^  .       ^kuULIlUKMKIIHlMf         '     ■'■  111... 


tiG.  325.  —  Complete 
Fistula-in-Ano  with 
External  and  In- 
ternal Openings. 

(TiLLMANNS ) 


Fig,  326. — Incomplete 
External     Fistula. 

(TiLLMANNS.) 


Fig,  327. — Incomplete 
OR  Blind  Internal 
Fistula.      (Till- 

MANNS.) 


this   Will   in    most    rases    include    the    external   sphincter       A 
careful    search   is   made   for   pockets    or   tributary    branches  of 
the  main  track  and  such,  if  found,  are  opened  up  and  scraped 
out,  underrnined  and  unhealthy  skin  being  snipped  away  S 
scissors  ;    bleeding-points  are,  if  necessary,  tied,  and  the  ^cav  tv 
carefully    powdered    with    iodoform,   and"^  lightly    stuffed    wth 
oiled  lint  or  gauze  soaked  in  iodoform  and  glycerine.     Pressure 
by  a  gradua  ed  antiseptic  wool  compress  should  be  applied  by 
means  of  a  1  -bandage.     The  wound  is  allowed  to  granulate  and 
theVs^nh  *h-;.;"«fl- healing  does  not  lead  to  a  r^e-formation  ot 
the  fistula.    With  this  object  m  view,  it  is  often  advisable  to  pass 
niTt  bougie  from  time  to  time  at  the  end  of  a  fort- 

When  a  sinus  extends  up  for  some  distance  under  the  mucous 
membrane  from  the  upper  end  of  the  original  fistula,  it  may  not 
l>e  always  desirable  to  lay  it  open  to  its  whole  extent,  since  such 
might  involve  serious  hjEmorrhage  at  a  spot  where  it  cannot  well 
be  checked.     It  will  often  suffice  to  partly  divide  and  scrape  it, 
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and  then,  if  the  mahi  fistula  has  been  satisfactorily  dealt  with  it 
will  probably  heal  without  difficulty,  especially  if  syringed  out 
occasionally  with  stimulating  lotions.  j       1    1 

In  the  case  of  a  horseshoe  fistula,  the  sphincter  need  only  be 
divided  at  one  spot,  and  that  usually  on  one  or  other  side.     The 
whole  track  mu'st, 'however    be  opened. up,  the  cavity  scraped 
loose   tags   of  skin  removed  by  the  scissors,  and   an   ordinary 

'^'S-Wment.-The  bowels  should,  if  possible  be  kept  quiet 
for  four  Sys,  and  most  scrupulous  care  taken  to  keep  the  par  s 
clean  The  deep  dressing  need  not  be  changed  for  the  first 
wenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  provided  that  the  surrounding 
skin  is  well  flushed  with  a  warm  carbolic  solution.  When  the 
pWs  are  removed,  fresh  small  strips  of  gauze  soaked  m  iodoform 
and^lycerine  are  introduced  night  and  morning  after  the  wound 
has  been  syringed.  On  the  fourth  day  a  good  dose  of  castor-oil 
should  be  gien^,  and  subsequently  care  taken  to  secure  an  action 
of  the  bowels  daily. 

Fissure  of  the  Anus  is  a  most  painful  and  troublesome  complaint 
met  with  most  commonly  in  women  of  a  neurotic  temperament, 
r  n  ndividuals  whose  health  has  been  broken  down  by  long 
Residence  in  the  tropics.  It  is  occasionally  due  to  injury  or  to  a 
roTyp^s  but  more  often  to  the  passage  of  large  scybalous  masses 
fn  patents  suffering  from  chronic  constipation.  The  fissure  is 
most  commonly  sin|le,  extending  through  the  f^tenor  border  of 
the  anus  towards  the  coccyx ;  a  '  sentine  external  pile  is  often 
sluated  immediately  over  it,  and  the  crack  may  lead  to  a  definite 
ulcer  just  within  the  external  sphincter.  According  to  Ba  1  of 
Dublii  it  is  due  to  one  of  the  anal  valves,  left  at  the  site  where 
the  proctodeum  and  rectum  meet,  being  caught  by  a  scybalous 
m^  J  and  torn  from  its  upper  connections.  Each  time  a  motion 
rsses'he  sore  plaTe  is  re^ened,  and  the  valve  pushed  further 
on  unt  1  finally  it  appears  at  the  orifice  as  the  '  sentinel  pile 
wilh  an  ulcerated  surface  behind  or  beside  t.  Sometimes  several 
fissures  are  met  with  in  the  same  individual,  and  then  a  syphilitic 
cause  is  probable,  especially  if  they  are  placed  at  the  side  or 

^'""The  Symptoms  of  this  condition  are  very  distressing,  consisting 
of  burning  pain  during  defa3cation,  which  often  lasts  for  some 
hours  The%ain  is  ulually  associated  with  tenesmus,  and  may 
?adTate  down  the  thighs  or  up  the  back,  and  not  uncommon  y  to 
the  left  sacro-iliac  joint ;  it  may  be  so  severe  as  to  lead  the  pat  ent 
o  refrain  from  defecation  for  prolonged  periods.  The  faeces  may 
be  streaked  with  blood  or  pus,  and  there  is  a  certain  amouno 
discharge  from  the  anus.  On  examining  the  part,  the  sphincter 
is  found  to  be  spasmodically  contracted,  and  the  entrance  of  a 
finger  is  forcibly  resisted. 
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Treatment  is,  in  the  earlier  stages,  undertaken  by  regulating 
the  action  of  the  bowels  by  suitable  laxatives,  by  the  use  of 
cocaine  suppositories  prior  to  defaecation,  and  by  improving  the 
general  health.  In  confirmed  cases  the  sphincter  has  been 
forcibly  dilated  by  the  thumbs,  and  the  crack  or  ulcer  cauterized ; 
but  by  far  the  most  efficient  treatment  consists  in  dividing  its  base 
with  a  straight  probe-pointed  bistoury,  the  incision  at  the  same 
time  including  the  external  sphincter.  The  ulcer  and  the  edges 
of  the  wound  are  snipped  away  with  scissors,  to  facilitate  the 
dressing  and  healing  of  the  wound.  The  lower  bowel  should  in 
all  cases  be  carefully  explored  with  the  finger,  especially  with  a 
view  to  the  possible  existence  of  a  polypus,  which,  if  undetected, 
would  cause  a  recurrence  of  the  mischief.  Rest  being  thus  ob- 
tained, healing  soon  follows. 

Fibrous  Stricture  of  the  Rectum. 

One  of  the  most  important  conditions  associated  with  or 
resulting  from  inflammatory  lesions  of  the  lower  gut  is  stenosis. 
It  is  usually  met  with  in  advanced  life,  especially  in  women 
over  forty  years  of  age,  and  is  most  often  situated  2  or  3  inches 
from  the  anus,  or  as  high  as  its  junction  with  the  sigmoid  flexure. 
In  this  position,  it  is  usually  due  to  the  cicatrization  and  con- 
traction of  ulcers  following  prolonged  diarrhoea  and  dysentery, 
although  occasionally  due  to  tubercular  ulceration.  Any  form  of 
chronic  proctitis,  e.g.,  gonorrhoea,  may  also  lead  to  it.  It  occurs 
sometimes  as  a  sequela  of  pelvic  cellulitis  and  suppuration,  from 
the  contraction  of  fibrous  bands  which  may  bind  the  rectum 
backwards  to  the  sacral  wall,  or  may  merely  constrict  it ;  the 
stricture  is  in  these  cases  usually  at  a  lower  point  than  in  the 
former.  Repeated  attacks  of  inflamed  piles  may  also  lead  to 
stenosis  at  or  just  above  the  anus. 

The  earliest  Symptoms  of  stricture  are  often  alternating  attacks 
of  diarrhoea  and  constipation,  in  which  the  constipation  is  primary, 
and  the  diarrhoea  due  to  a  catarrhal  enteritis  arising  from  the 
irritation  of  the  retained  fa;ces.  Gradually  the  difficulty  in 
passing  motions  becomes  more  and  more  marked,  and  the 
feces  themselves  become  narrowed,  flattened,  and  elongated, 
something  like  pipe-stems,  or  small  masses  like  shrimps  may 
alone  succeed  in  passing.  This  is  associated  with  pain  and  un- 
easiness referred  to  the  lower  bowel ;  a  certain  amount  of  blood 
and  mucus  may  be  mixed  with  the  excreta,  and  sooner  or  later 
marked  dyspepsia  and  abdominal  distension  supervene.  If  the 
case  is  allowed  to  run  on  without  treatment,  absolute  obstruc- 
tion of  a  chronic  type  may  result,  and  lead  to  a  fatal  issue ; 
or  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel  above  the  stricture 
becomes  ulcerated,  an  abscess  forms,  and  subsequently  a 
fistula,  through  which  a  certain  small  amount  of  faecal  material 
passes.     If  several  of  these  fistulae  are  established,  the  patient 
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may  finally  succumb  to  chronic  septic  poisoning  and  exhaustion. 
Occasionally,  as  pointed  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  the 
internal  opening  of  a  fistula  is  found  below,  or  in  the  substance 
of  the  stricture  itself,  and  in  such  cases  the  fistula  may  have 
been  the  primary  trouble. 

An  examination  of  the  bowel  with  the  finger  may  reveal  a 
smooth,  regular  constriction  of  the  gut  as  if  a  band  had  been  tied 
round  it,  the  fibrous  mass  and  the  aperture  in  it  feeling  something 
like  an  os  uteri.  In  other  cases,  the  bowel  is  stenosed  for 
some  distance,  and  its  surface  more  or  less  ulcerated  ;  whilst  if 
due  to  pelvic  cellulitis,  it  may  be  drawn  up  and  fixed  to  the 
posterior  pelvic  wall.  When  the  stricture  is  too  high  for  the 
finger  to  reach,  the  gut  may  appear  normal,  though  somewhat 
dilated  (ballooning).  Sometimes  the  stricture  is  smooth,  and  free 
from  nodular  irregularities  and  excrescences ;  often,  however,  it 
is  ulcerated  and  irregular,  the  examination  causing  great  pain. 
The  gut  above  the  contraction  is  hypertrophied,  distended,  and 
filled,  with  retained  faeces,  with  the  mucous  membrane  show- 
ing signs  of  inflammation,  or  even  stercoral  ulcers.  The  gut 
below  the  stricture  is  usually  dilated  (ballooned),  partly  from 
paralysis  of  its  walls,  and  partly  by  invagination  of  the  mass  from 
above. 

The  Treatment  in  the  early  stages  consists  in  keeping  the 
bowels  regular  and  the  motions  soft  by  means  of  laxatives,  such 
as  castor  oil  or  salines,  whilst  the  passage  of  the  excreta  is  assisted 
by  enemata.  The  diet  is  regulated,  and  the  strength  maintained, 
if  need  be,  by  tonics.  Locally,  the  stricture,  if  within  reach, 
should  oe  dilated  by  means  of  bougies  passed  in  increasing  sizes 
every  two  or  three  days,  care  being  taken  that  the  point  of 
the  instrument  engages  the  stricture,  and  is  not  caught  against 
folds  of  mucous  membrane  or  turned  backwards.  The  utmost 
gentleness  must  be  used,  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  stretch 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  not  tear  it.  Laminaria  or  compressed 
sponge  tents  are  of  use  in  some  cases,  followed  subsequently 
by  bougies.  When  situated  low  down,  the  stricture  may  be 
notched  posteriorly,  or  slightly  nicked  in  several  places  with  a 
probe-pointed  bistoury,  and  bougies  then  passed.  There  is 
always  a  great  tendency  in  these  strictures  to  contract  again, 
and  the  patient  should  be  instructed  to  pass  a  bougie  for  him- 
self at  short  intervals.  If  the  stricture  is  out  of  reach,  or 
signs  of  obstruction  manifest  themselves  in  spite  of  treatment, 
colotomy  is  the  final  resource. 


Syphilitic  Disease  of  the  Rectum  and  Anus. 

The  rectum  and  anus  are  attacked  by  syphilitic  disease  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  the  most  prominent  being  as  follows : 

{a)  The  initial  lesion  or  primary  chancre  is  occasionally  met 
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with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus,  but  presents  no  features 
especially  demanding  attention. 

(b)  In  the  secondary  stage  mucous  tubercles  or  condylomata 
are  frequently  seen,  being  placed  either  at  the  anal  marein  or 
symmetrically  on  either  side  of  the  gluteal  fold,  the  sores  on  one 
side  having  evidently  infected  the  other.  They  present  the  usual 
features  (p  1 106),  and  are  treated  by  dusting  with  powdered 
calomel,  and  keeping  a  piece  of  dressing  between  the  lips  of  the 

(c)  In  the  tertiary  period  difuse  syphilitic  disease  of  the  rectum  is 
not  uncommon,  occurring  most  usually,  but  not  solely,  in  youne 
married  women   amongst  the  poorer  classes,  and   especially  in 
hospital  patients.     It  is  a  somewhat  early  tertiary  manifestation 
and  commences  within  easy  reach  of  the  finger,  about  3  inches 
from  the  anus.     It  starts  as  a  diffuse  gummatous  infiltration  of 
the   rectal    mucous    membrane   and    submucous   tissue,   which 
become    thickened    and    indurated,   ulceration    soon    following 
Ihese  phenomena  are  not  limited   to   the  rectum,  but  tend  to 
spread  not  only  up  the  intestine  towards  the  sigmoid  flexure  and 
down  to  the  anus,  but  also  involve  the  recto-vaginal  septum  and 
vagina,  passing  down  the  latter  canal  to  invade  the  perineum  and 
neighbouring   structures,  so  that  in  a  neglected  case  the  whole 
external  genitals  and  anus  may  be  involved  in  an  irregular  hyper- 
trophic mass,  somewhat  resembling  elephantiasis.      In  addition 
the  ulcerative  process  may  extend  more  deeply,  leading  to  the 
formation  of  fistula?,  not  only  between  the  rectum  and  neighbour- 
ing viscera  (e.g.,  vagina  or  bladder),  but  also  communicating  with 
the  exterior.     From  the  cicatrization  occurring  in  the  submucous 
tissue,  contraction  of  the  gut  results,  causing  a  syphilitic  stricture, 
which  may  extend  for  some  distance  up  the  bowel.   The  symptoms 
consist  m  pain,  increased  on  defaecation,  irritability  of  the  bowel 
and  discharge  of  blood  and  pus  by  the  anus,  whilst  obstructive 
phenomena,  or  alternating  attacks  of  constipation  and  diarrhoea 
may  also  be  present.     On  examination,  the  diffuse  ulceration  and 
infiltration  of  the  part  are  suggestive  of  malignant  disease,  but  the 
parent's  age  and  history,  and  the  course  of  the  case,  are  usually 
sufficient   to  determine   the  diagnosis.      The  general  health  re- 
mains good  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  affection,  but  later  on 
may   be   undermined   by  the   pain   and   constant   purulent   dis- 
charge. 

Treatment  consists  in  administering  mercury  and  iodide  of 
potassium,  the  former  perhaps  in  the  shape  of  suppositories, 
whilst  locally  dilatation  by  bougies  is  necessary.  In  advanced 
cases  colotoniy  is  essential  in  order  to  secure  rest  to  the  parts, 
and  allow  them  a  chance  of  healing.  Possibly  in  a  few  instances 
only  a  temporary  opening  of  the  bowel  may  be  required,  but 
where  much  contraction  exists,  and  a  considerable  tendency  to 
obstruction,  the   artificial    opening    must    remain    permanently. 
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Sometimes  the  ulceration  persists  in  spite  of  colotomy,  and  care 
must  then  be  taken  to  prevent  the  retention  of  discharges  by  the 
occasional  passage  of  bougies. 

Tumours  of  the  Rectum. 

Polypus  Recti  occurs  most  fre(]uently  in  children,  and  consists 
usually  of  an  adenoma  of  Lieberkuhn's  follicles,  but  occasionally 
of  simple  fibrous  tissue  covered  with  mucous  membrane.  They 
are  commonly  found  within  easy  reach  of  the  anus,  and  present 
an  appearance  something  like  a  small  cherry  with  a  long  pedicle, 
pendulous  and  freely  mobile.  The  Symptoms  caused  are  irri- 
tability of  the  bowel  and  the  passage  of  blood  by  the  anus,  which 
latter  when  occurring  in  a  child  without  symptoms  of  obstruction 
is  almost  pathognomonic  of  polypus.  The  tenesmus  excited  may 
lead,  as  mentioned  elsewhere,  to  prolapse  or  to  the  occurrence 
of  an  intussusception.  It  is  occasionally  associated  with  a 
fissure  of  the  anus,  which  probably  arises  as  a  secondary  result 
of  the  irritation,  caused  by  the  partial  extrusion  of  the  polypus 
during  defaecation.  A  natural  cure  can  be  effected  by  rupture  of 
the  attenuated  pedicle,  which  may  lead  to  a  certain  amount  of 
haemorrhage.  Treatment  consists  in  removal  by  ligature,  torsion, 
or  clamp  and  cautery,  according  to  circumstances. 
•  Papilloma  of  the  rectum  is  a  rare  disease,  and  gives  rise  to 
ha-morrhage  from  and  irritability  of  the  bowel,  or,  if  large,  even  to 
obstruction.  This  condition  is  not  always  limited  to  the  rectum, 
but  may  extend  through  the  greater  portion  of  the  intestine,  and 
then  may  prove  fatal  from  haemorrhage.  Treatment  consists  in 
removal  by  ligature  or  wire  snare,  where  practicable. 

Sarcoma  is  another  rare  disease  in  the  rectum.  It  occurs  in 
the  shape  of  a  large  fleshy  tumour  growing  from  the  submucous 
tissue,  and  projecting  into  the  lumen  of  the  gut  so  as  to  cause 
obstruction.  It  is  less  painful  than  cancer,  and  usually  occurs 
at  an  earlier  age.  The  symptoms  are  much  as  in  the  latter 
disease.  Treatment,  where  feasible,  consists  in  extirpation  of  the 
growth,  but  it  will  very  probably  recur. 

Epithelioma  of  the  Anus  (i.e.,  of  the  skin  covering  the  anal 
margin)  occurs  as  a  primary  development  similar  to  that  on  the 
Hp,  and  is  then  of  the  squamous  type.  It  presents  the  usual 
features  (viz.,  an  indurated  nodular  mass,  which  readily  ulcerates), 
and  runs  the  typical  course  of  such  a  disease,  infecting  the 
inguinal  glands.  It  is  readily  dealt  with  in  the  earlier  stages 
by  an  operation  somewhat  similar  to  that  for  excision  of  the 
rectum. 

Oancer  of  the  Rectum  appears  in  the  form  of  columnar  epithe- 
lioma, consisting,  as  described  elsewhere  (p.  i6o.  Fig.  42),  of 
an  overgrowth  of  Lieberkuhn's  follicles,  not  only  into  the  lumen 
of  the  gut  (centrifugal  or  papillomatous  type  of  growth),  but  also 
invading  the  deeper  layers  of  the  bowel   wall,  infiltrating   the 
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submucous  and  muscular  layers  (centripetal  growth).  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  vascular  fibro-cellular  stroma  is  found  between 
the  glandular  elements,  and,  according  to  the  relative  amount  of 
these  structures,  two  forms  of  the  disease  are  described  :  [a)  The 
nodulay  variety,  commencing  at  one  spot  in  the  form  of  a  localizeil 
malignant  wart-like  mass,  which  is  hard  in  consistency,  and  con- 
tains an  excess  of  fibrous  stroma.  This  type  ulcerates  somewhat 
slowly,  and  does  not  grow  very  rapidly,  (b)  The  annular  variety 
is  characterized  by  the  mass  being  more  cauliflower-like,  growing 
more  rapidly,  and  tending  early  to  involve  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  gut.  This  latter  form  ulcerates  early,  bleeds 
freely,  and  causes  greater  destruction  of  tissue,  so  that  obstruc- 
tion to  the  onward  passage  of  faeces  is  much  less  likely  to  occur 
in  it  than  in  the  former  type,  where  cicatricial  contraction  is  a 
marked  feature. 

Both  varieties  tend  to  involve  neighbouring  structures,  and 
hence  lead  to  fixation  of  the  mass,  either  to  the  pelvic  walls  or 
to  the  bladder,  vagina,  or  prostate  ;  or  it  may  compress  the  iliac 
vessels  or  sciatic  nerves,  causing  (t'dema  or  neuralgia  respectively. 
Fistulas  may  develop  in  connection  with  the  bladder,  in  which  viscus 
the  growth  may  actually  form  a  considerable  mass.  Secondary 
deposits,  similar  in  microscopic  structure  to  the  primary  growth, 
may  be  found  in  the  lumbar  glands,  or,  if  the  anus  is  secondarily 
affected,  in  the  inguinal  region  ;  they  very  commonly  involve  the 
liver,  and  may  even  be  disseminated  throughout  the  body.  The 
peritoneal  cavity  may  also  be  invaded. 

The  Symptoms  of  the  disease  are  often  so  slight  and  the  onset 
so  insidious  as  to  raise  no  suspicions  of  the  existence  of  any 
growth  until  it  has  attained  considerable  size.  It  then  leads  to 
recurrmg  attacks  of  constipation,  alternating  with  diarrhoea,  and 
to  the  discharge  of  large  quantities  of  mucus,  often  blood-stained. 
A  sense  of  weight  or  dragging  pain  is  noticed  in  the  rectum,  and 
the  patient  after  defa;cation  feels  as  if  there  is  still  something  to  be 
passed.  This  sensation  increases  until  true  teijesmus  and  strain- 
ing at  stool  are  present,  together  with  constant  pain,  which  may 
radiate  up  the  back  and  down  the  legs,  causing  sitting  on  any 
hard  substance  to  be  painful.  At  first  a  blood-stained  discharge 
may  be  seen  on  the  fajces,  which  become  flattened  and  pipe-like, 
but  later  on  it  passes  independently  of  the  motions.  On  examina- 
tion, an  ulcerating,  crateriform  mass  is  met  with,  which  may  either 
be  limited  to  one  segment  of  the  gut  wall,  and  is  then  usually  firm, 
and  perhaps  associated  with  stenosis,  or  it  may  surround  the 
bowel,  and  feel  soft  and  spongy,  readily  breaking  down  under  the 
finger,  and  bleeding  freely.  This  examination  is  generally  pain- 
ful, as  also  the  process  of  defaecation,  and  sometimes  the  patient 
abstains  from  it  for  lengthened  periods  on  account  of  the  exquisite 
agony  caused  thereby.  Marked  cachexia  supervenes,  the  diges- 
tion becomes  impaired,  any  meal  causing  pain  and  flatulent  dis- 
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tension  ;  natural  sleep  is  impossible,  and  if  a  recto-vesical  fistula 
forms,  the  patient's  troubles  are  further  aggravated  by  the  passage 
of  faeces  and  flatus  by  the  urethra. 

The  case  rims  a  more  or  less  rapid  course  to  the  fatal  issue, 
which  on  an  average  ensues  about  seventeen  months  after  the 
onset  of  symptoms,  if  no  operation  has  been  undertaken  (Jessop  ■■), 
and  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  Fa'cal  obstruction 
occurs  in  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  being  more  marked 
in  the  chronic  forms,  and  in  those  where  the  disease  starts  high 
up  the  bowel,  on  account  of  the  peristalsis  causing  invagina- 
tion of  the  mass  and  occlusion  of  the  tube  ;  whilst  if  ulceration  is 
excessive,  or  the  disease  situated  low  down,  obstruction  is  much 
less  common,  invagination  being  here  impossible,  and  peristalsis 
being  expended  on  the  onward  passage  of  the  faeces.  Exhaus- 
tion from  haemorrhage,  pain,  sleeplessness,  or  septic  absorption, 
accounts  for  most  of  the  fatal  results,  whilst  septic  peritonitis 
following  the  perforation  of  stercoral  ulcers  above  the  growth 
occurs  in  a  few  instances. 

The  Treatment  of  cancer  of  the  rectum  consists  in  the  radical 
measure  of  excision  of  the  mass,  or  in  the  palliative  operation  of 
colotomy. 

Excision  of  the  Rectum,  or  proctectomy,  is  only  applicable  to 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  the  whole 
disease  being  eliminated.  When  the  finger  can  be  passed  into 
healthy  bowel  beyond  the  growth,  and  where  the  mass  is  not 
fixed  anteriorly  so  as  to  endanger  other  viscera,  e.g.,  the  prostate 
or  bladder,  the  case  is  a  favourable  one  for  excision.  Fixation 
of  the  mass  laterally  or  behind  is  not  so  important,  although 
where  extensive  it  also  contra-indicates  operation.  If  there  is 
any  reason  to  suspect  secondary  deposits  in  the  lumbar  glands  or 
liver,  it  is  needless  to  put  the  patient  through  the  very  trying 
ordeal  of  excision.  Formerly  it  was  considered  of  vital  importance 
to  avoid  opening  the  peritoneum  ;  but  at  the  present  day  it  is 
frequently  done,  and  with  no  untoward  result,  if  due  precau- 
tions are  taken  ;  so  that,  although  the  growth  may  be  situated 
high  up,  if  it  is  freely  moveable,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of 
secondary  deposits,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  take  it  away. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  male  the  peritoneum  is 
reached  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  gut  about  2^  inches  from  the 
anus,  with  an  undistended  bladder,  whilst  it  may  be  pushed  up 
another  inch  when  that  viscus  is  full ;  in  the  female  the  peri- 
toneum is  situated  about  4  inches  from  the  anus,  being  reflected 
to  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  cervix  uteri.  Posteriorly,  the  lower 
4  or  5  inches  of  the  bowel  are  uncovered  by  serous  membrane 
in  both  sexes. 

Two  forms  of  operation  are  described,  according  to  whether 

*  British  Medical  jounuil,  i88y,  ii.,  p.  407. 
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the  growth  is  situated  high  up  or  low  down.  The  latter,  or 
low  openition,  sometimes  known  as  Langenheck's,  is  performed 
through  the  permeum  ;  the  former,  for  dealing  with  cancer  situated 
higher  up,  necessitates  partial  removal  of  the  sacrum  or  coccyx, 
and  is  known  as  Kraske's. 

I.  Low  Opmition.— The  rectum  having  been  thoroughly  washed 
out  and  emptied,  and  the  patient  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position, 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  rectum  and  anus  is  slit  open  in  the  middle 
line  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  coccyx.  An  incision  is  now  made  all 
round  the  anus  at  the  junction  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane, 
it  the  anus  is  healthy  ;  when  diseased,  the  incision  is  extended 
beyond  the  margin  so  as  to  include  the  growth.  The  rectum, 
together  with  the  tumour,  is  then  separated  from  surrounding 
structures  by  scissors  and  fingers,  commencing  posteriorly,  where 
this  IS  readily  effected,  dividing  the  levator  ani  on  each  side,  and 
working  gradually  upwards  and  to  the  front,  where  greater  care 
must  be  taken  to  ensure  the  vagina,  prostate  or  membranous 
urethra  from  harm.  In  the  male,  a  bougie  or  catheter  may  be 
passed  into  the  urethra  with  advantage.  Bleeding-points  can  be 
secured  during  this  process  by  pressure-forceps.  The  upper 
attachments  of  the  gut  are  divided  either  by  scissors,  ecraseur, 
or  clamp  and  cautery.  Hemorrhage,  which  is  generally  very 
free,  is  arrested  by  ligature  or  cautery,  and  the  gaping  wound 
powdered  with  iodoform,  and  plugged  for  twenty-four  hours  with 
gauze,  the  posterior  incision  not  being  closed  by  suture,  and  no 
attempt  made  to  drag  down  the  mucous  membrane.  Subse- 
quently the  wound  may  be  left  without  any  internal  dressing,  an 
external  pad  of  salicylic  wool  sufficing  ;  it  is  thoroughly  washed 
out  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  some  dilute  antiseptic,  such  as 
sanitas  (i  in  10),  Condy's  solution,  or  carbolic  acid  lotion  (i  in  60), 
which  may  be  used  alternately  ;  granulations  gradually  cover  the 
surface,  and,  as  cicatrization  progresses,  the  mucous  membrane 
IS  by  degrees  approximated  to  the  skin  margin,  and  the  patulous 
cavity  diminished  in  size  until  healing  is  complete. 

If  the  growth  affects  one  side  of  the  gut  alone,  the  opera- 
tion is  modified  by  only  removing  that  half.  If  fixed  pos- 
teriorly, the  coccyx,  and  even  a  part  of  the  sacrum,  may  be 
taken  away  without  hesitation  to  facilitate  the  extirpation  of  the 
mass. 

2.  Kraske's  or  the  High  Operation. — The  patient  reclining  on  his 
right  side;  an  incision  is  made  in  the  median  line  from  just  behind 
the  anus  to  the  middle  of  the  sacrum,  but  without  opening  the 
bowel.  The  coccyx  is  excised,  and  the  great  sacro-sciatic  liga- 
ment and  gluteus  maximus  detached  from  the  left  side  of  the 
sacrum.  Part  of  the  left  wing  of  the  latter  bone  is  now  removed 
by  chisel  and  hammer,  the  incision  being  curved,  and  extending 
from  the  median  line  below,  through  or  above  the  fourth  pos- 
terior sacra!  foramen  to  the  under  border  of  the  third,  and  then 
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to  the  left  border  of  the  bone  at  that  level  (  ' 'R;  3^«'  « ^*)^  J^^, 
loose  cellular  tissue  surrcundinR  the  mKlclle  "^;*\';7;,J^^f  f^'^„\^"^^ 
exposed,  and  the  gut,  together  with  the  t"'"*! "' .'^^    j  ,  J'^^^^ 
connections,  opened  along  the  median  line  I'^'^'j:  "'"^'^S  '^  ,';! 
from   the  sound   gut   above,  the  P^'ntoneum    bemg    '^^''^''y^^ 

croached  on  in  this  stage  of  the  Pr"^^'^;^"«:- .^.,  ,^^"i,ei  ^  i^ 
extends  to  the  anus,  the  whole  length  of  the  tc  urn  t  ek)W  is 
excised  •  but  if  the  sphincter  and  lower  mch  or  two  are  '^^e  k  m 
disease  thev  are  left  ««  situ,  and  not  divided  posterior  y  whdst 
the  upper  end  of  the  gut  is  ,n  all  cases  drawn  down,  and  hxed  by 
1  few'^p^oints  of  suture'either  to  the  anal  POf^-n  along  it  an  nor 
wall,  or  to  the  skin.  The  wound  is  carefully  ^^^  f ''^^^  ""^^^^'^ 
with  gauze  sprinkled  with  iodoform,  and  even  if  the  peritoneal 
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Kraske's  original  operation  ;  .  r,  Dardenheuer's  modification. 


sac  has  been  opened,  no  harm  will  usually  come  of  it,  since  a 
carefuTpackng  of  the  wound  will  shut  it  off  in  twenty-four  hotirs 
The  results  which  have  followed  this  severe  operation  are,  on  the 

^^^:u:  moSions  of  Kraske's  P-eeding  have^  beei.  j;^- 
trested  one  of  the  best  being  that  performed  by  tJardenheuer. 
The  skcrum    s  exposed,  sawn  across  just  below  the  third  to  a- 
m^na  (Fig     ig,  a  c)  akd  the  portion  thus  detached  is  totally 
Temovid^'By  this  mians  a  much  more  extensive  view  is  obtained 
ofThe  DC  vie  contents,  and  the  scope  of  operation  is  mcreased. 
''ExcSon  of'the  rectum  is  a  proceeding  only  P-cticable  -  con  - 
narativelv  few  cases  of  the  disease    Jessop  states  15  to  20  per 
LnuJ,  and  fatal  results  arc  not  uncommon  from  shock,  ha>mor- 
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rhaj^e,  or  peritonitis.  The  tendency  to  recurrence  is  consideral)le 
but  the  disease  is  not  then  so  painful  as  before,  since  the  nerve 
ternunals  have  been  removed.  In  the  cases  that  are  cured  a 
certam  amount  of  mconvenience  is  certain  to  follow  either  from 
a  patulous  or  stenosed  condition  of  the  anal  orihce,  and  it  is  still 
a  moot  pomt  whether  a  simple  colotomy  is  not  as  valuable  as 
excision.  Possibly  it  would  be  well  to  do  colotomy  first,  and 
then  attempt  excision  later. 

As  already  stated,  if  the  radical  operation  is  not  feasible 
Colotomy  is  the  only  means  whereby  the  patient's  condition  can 
be  temporarily  ameliorated.  The  surf,'eon  should  not  wait  until 
urgent  symptoms  develop,  but  should  operate  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  and  for  the  following  reasons:  (a)  It  allows  the 
patient  to  indulge  in  solid  food,  and  thus  assists  in  maintaining 
the  general  health ;  (b)  it  frees  him  from  the  pain  arising  from  the 
passage  of  faeces  over  the  ulcerated  surface  ;  (r)  it  retards  the 
growth  of  the  disease  by  eliminating  the  irritating  action  of  the 
fa;ces ;  (d)  it  removes  all  chance  of  intestinal  obstruction  from 
the  growth  itself;  and  (e)  it  diminishes  the  absolute  risk  of  the 
operation  by  doing  it  when  the  patient  is  comparatively  well  and 
hearty,  and  when  there  is  no  urgency.  Formerly  the  death-rate 
in  these  cases  was  about  30  to  40  per  cent.;  it  has  now  been 
reduced  to  3  or  4  per  cent. 

The  iliac  operation  should  always  be  undertaken,  for  details  of 
which  see  p.  879. 

Should  the  patient  refuse  colotomy,  or  should  it  be  for  any 
reason  contra-indicated,  treatment  consists  in  limiting  the  diet 
to  such  materials  as  strong  broths,  arrowroot,  etc.,  with  some 
stimulant,  so  as  to  give  as  Uttle  fa?cal  remains  as  possible,  and  to 
enable  him  to  do  without  an  action  of  the  bowels  for  about  a 
week  at  a  time.  The  strength  is  husbanded  by  keeping  him  in 
bed,  and  pain  is  checked  by  the  administration  of  morphia. 

Hsemorrhoids,  or  Piles. 

By  the  term  Piles  is  meant  a  varicose  condition  of  the  veins 
surrounding  the  anus  and  lower  inch  or  two  of  the  rectum. 

The  character  of  the  blood-supply  of  this  portion  of  the  bowel, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  carried  on,  go  far  to  explain 
the  frequency  of  this  affection.  The  circulation  in  the  upper  half 
of  the  rectum  is  similar  to  that  in  the  intestine,  in  that  the  vessels 
are  distributed  transversely  around  the  gut ;  but  in  the  lower  half 
they  run  in  longitudinal  series  along  the  bowel,  being  connected 
by  transverse  branches,  which  form  a  plexus  around  and  just 
above  the  anus.  Their  situation  in  the  loose  submucous  tissue, 
where  there  is  but  little  support,  necessarily  exposes  them  to  great 
and  sudden  variations  of  pressure  before  and  after  defaecation. 
Their  dependent  position  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  portal  area, 
together  with  the  absence  of  valves,  and  the  fact  thai  they  con- 
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stitute  the  only  communication  between  the  portal  and  general 
systems,  and  thus  afford  the  only  means  of  escape  from  a  block  on 
the  portal  trunk— all  these  reasons  may  be  looked  on  as  Predis- 
posing Causes  of  the  condition.  In  addition  to  these  we  must  also 
mention  a  sedentary  occupation,  alcoholic  excess,  and  chronic 
constipation,  which,  by  leading  to  congestion  uf  the  liver,  are 
frequent  precursors  of  piles.  They  are  exceedingly  common 
in  young  people,  especially  in  men  about  twenty  years  of  age 
forced  to  lead  a  sedentary  life ;  up  to  middle  age  the  tendeiicy 
diminishes,  but  in  elderly  individuals  many  conditions  arise  which 
tend  to  produce  them.  Young  women  are  remarkably  exempt 
from  piles,  owing  probably  to  the  regularity  of  the  menstrual  dis- 
charge ;  but  uterine  conditions,  such  as  pregnancy,  displacements, 
or  tumours,  which  cause  obstruction  to  the  venous  return,  are 
liable  to  be  associated  with  them.  Many  forms  of  abdominal 
tumour,  e.g.,  aneurisms,  may  also  determine  their  existence. 

A  varicose  condition  of  the  veins  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
anus  is  often  present  without  being  recognised  by  the  individual ; 
but  many  different  circumstances  may  bring  the  symptoms  into 
prominence,  such  as  the  use  of  drastic  purgatives,  especial  y 
aloes,  local  exposure  to  damp  and  cold,  as  by  sitting  on  a  cold 
wet  stone  or  in  a  draughty  closet,  or  sudden  congestion  of  the 
liver,  as  by  alcoholic  excess,  or  a  chill.       ,     .        ,  ,       , 

Two  chief  varieties  of  piles  are  described,  viz.,  the  external  and 
internal ;  but  frequently  a  combination  of  the  two  conditions  is 

present.  .       r  .1  j 

External  Piles  are  found  at  the  margin  of  the  anus,  and  are 
covered  with  skin.  They  consist  of  a  small  central  vein  in  a  vari- 
cose state,  surrounded  by  a  development  of  subcutaneous  fibro- 
cellular  tissue,  vvhich  latter  is  much  more  abundarit  than  the 
vascular  element ;  in  fact,  they  practically  consist  of  longitudma 
folds  of  skin  of  a  dark  brown  colour  radiating  from  the  anus,  and 
superficial  to  the  sphincter.  In  the  usual  relaxed  state  in  which 
they  are  found  chey  give  rise  to  no  Symptoms  beyond  a  little 
pruritus,  and  perhaps  a  sense  of  fulness  and  irritation  imme- 
diately before  and  after  defaecation.  They  are  very  liable 
however,  to  become  wflamed  from  local  irritation  or  cold  and 
then  appear  as  tense,  bluish,  rounded  swellings,  exceedingly 
painful  and  tender,  and  often  preventing  the  patient  from  walking 
or  sitting  in  comfort.  In  such  a  state-  the  vein  contained  in  the 
pile  is  distended  with  blood-clot.  Under  suitable  treatment  the 
swelling  subsides  in  a  few  days,  usually  leaving  the  fleshy  told 
more  bulky  and  harder  than  previously,  owing  to  the  partial  or 
complete  organization  of  the  thrombus. 

The  Treatment  of  external  piles,  when  uninfiamed,  is  very 
simple.  Constipation  must  be  relieved  ;  the  parts  should  be  kept 
clean  and  well  washed;  a  hamamelis  ointment  or  extract  may  be 
occasionally  applied,  and  great  care  taken  not  to  irritate  the  anus 
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after  defaecation  by  the  use  of  hard  paper  {t.g.,  newspaper).  Very 
soft  curl-paper,  well  crumpled,  should  be  employed,  or  even  pre- 
ferably absorbent  wool.  It  is  but  rarely  that  operative  tneasims  are 
called  for  in  a  simple  case  of  external  piles;  where,  however, 
external  and  internal  piles  coexist,  it  is  advisable  to  complete  any 
operation  undertaken  for  the  latter  condition  by  the  removal  of 
the  more  prominent  fleshy  folds  surrounding  the  anus.  This  is 
accomplished  by  grasping  them  with  forceps,  and  snipping  them 
away  by  scissors  in  a  direction  radiating  from  the  centre  of  the 
anus.  We  would  warn  the  practitioner,  however,  against  a  too 
free  use  of  the  scissors,  whereby  a  subsequent  contraction  of  the 
anus  may  be  induced.  For  inflamed  external  piles  the  patient 
should  be  kept  in  bed,  the  bowels  opened  by  a  copious  warm 
enema,  and  hot  fomentations  applied.  If  the  pain  and  tension 
are  very  great,  the  tumour  should  be  incised  and  the  clot  turned 
out  ;  the  margins  of  the  fold  may  then  be  cut  away,  and  the 
wound  dressed  with  iodoform  and  salicylic  wool. 

Internal  Piles  consist  of  dilated  veins  held  together  by  a  certain 
amount  of  connective  tissue,  and  covered  by  mucous  membrane. 
When  cut  into,  they  show  an  appearance  almost  like  a  num- 
ber of  cysts.  At  first  they  are  quite  soft  and  compressible,  and 
easily  emptied  on  pressure ;  but  v/hen 
they  have  existed  for  some  time  the 
connective  tissue  may  be  increased  in 
amount,  and  arterial  twigs  are  often  found 
running  into  the  mass. 

The  condition  is  limited  to  the  lower 
2  inches  of  the  bowel,  and  may  present 
very  varied  appearances  in  different 
cases.  Thus,  there  may  be  a  general 
varicosity  of  the  veins  in  the  submucous 
tissue  without  the  formation  of  any  dis- 
tinct tumours.  The  mucous  membrane 
then  appears  of  a  deep  claret  colour,  is 
somewhat  thickened,  and  tends  to  pro- 
trude at  every  motion.  There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  mucous  glairy  discharge,  and  the  faeces  may  be 
streaked  with  blood  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  haemorrhage  is  not  great. 
Such  a  condition  is  usually  followed  by  a  definite  formation  of 
haemorrhoidal  tumours,  and  not  unfrequently  runs  on  to  prolapse. 

When  distinct  haemorrhoidal  masses  form,  they  may  be  of  two 
types  :  {a)  The  longitudinal  or  fleshy  pile  (Fig.  329),  consisting  of 
broad  sessile  masses,  dusky  in  colour,  soft  and  compressible  in 
consistency,  and  usually  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  which, 
although  thin  and  stretched,  still  remains  smooth  and  shiny,  like 
the  skin  of  a  black  grape.  Between  the  piles  depressions  are  found, 
in  which  small  portions  of  faeces  may  lodge,  and  produce  irritation. 
This  form  usually  bleeds  but  little.   (/;)  The  globular  or  bleeding  pile 


Fig.  329. — Internal 
Piles. 
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may  be  single  or  niuPtiple,  and  is  usually  somewhat  peduncu- 
lated: the  surface  of  the  tumour  is  roughened  and  presents  a 
granular,  strawberry-like  appearance,  due  to  the  existence  of 
dilated  capillaries.  When,  however,  a  portion  of  it  has  been 
repeatedly  protruded,  the  exposed  mucous  membrane  becomes 
hard  and  practically  converted  into  skin.  The  haemorrhage  is 
often  abundant,  and  comes  either  from  the  dilated  superficial 
capillaries,  or  occasionally  from  a  central  arterial  twig. 

The  Symptoms  arising  from  internal  piles  are  often  not  very 
marked  until  hccmorrhage  occurs ;  but  there  is  usually  a  sense 
of  weight  or  fulness  about  the  anus,  with  sometimes  pain,  which 
is  increased  before  and  after  defalcation.  The  patient  feels  as 
if  a  foreign  body  were  present  in  the  bowel,  and  the  mass  not 
unfrequently  protrudes,  giving  rise  to  much  pain  and  incon- 
venience owing  to  the  grip  of  the  sphincter  until  replaced  by 
the  oatient.  Sooner  or  later  haemorrhage  is  almost  cer^am  to  be 
noticed,  coming  on  at  first  after  defecation,  and  only  a  few  drops 
beinir  lost.  After  a  time,  however,  the  flow  increases,  and  may 
continue  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  marked  anaemia.  If  the 
case  remains  untreated,  the  pain  and  inconvenience  increase ;  a 
blood-stained  mucous  discharge  from  the  rectum  is  noticed,  soiling 
the  linen  ;  reflex  irritation  of  neighbouring  organs  is  produced, 
and  a  condition  of  nerve  prostration  from  pain  and  hemorrhage 
may  result.  In  cases  where  the  piles  result  from  porta  obstruc- 
tion as  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  the  bleeding  may  be  beneficial, 
and 'must  not  always  be  checked.  Moreover  when  the  menstrual 
flow  is  diminished,  a  vicarious  discharge  of  blood  from  the  piles  is 
sometimes  observed.  ,, 

Complications  of  Viles.-Injlammation  of  the  venous  ampullae 
contained  in  piles  leads  to  what  is  popularly  termed  an  '  attack 
of  piles,'  although  this  is  much  less  common  with  the  internal 
than  the  external  variety,  and  the  fleshy  form  is  that  usually 
affected      The  evidences  of  a  localized  phlebitis  manifest  them- 
selves in  the  shape  of  a  painful  distension  and  swelling  of  the 
narts    which  become   blue   in  colour   and  exquisitely  sensitive. 
Tl.ev  subside  with  or  without  suppuration  ;m  the  latter  case  a 
spontaneous  cure  may  result,  whilst  in  the  former  general  blood 
contamination  may  follow,  death  from  pyaemia  havmg  occasionally 
occurred.     Styangnlation  of  the  piles  by  the  sphincter  am  may 
follow  protrusion  where  reposition  is  not  eff^ected   the  mass  then 
becoming  painful,  tense,  swollen,  arid  livid  in  co  our  ;  inflamma- 
UonTunning  on   to  ulceration  and  even  sloughing  follows,  the 
patient  suftering  meanwhile  from  sickness,  pam,  and  toxemia. 
Pyemia  is  likely  to  ensue  unless  the  case  is  effectively  treated 
as  also  pylephlebitis  {i.e.,  septic  inflammation  of  the  branches  of 
the  porS  yem  in  the  liver).     On  the  other  hand,  a  spontaneous 
cure  may  be  effected.     Prolapse  may  become  chronic,  and  /issure 
of  the  anus  develop. 
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The  Diagnosis  of  piles  from  other  swellings  which  occur  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  not  difficult.  From  prolapse  they  are  recognised 
by  their  irregularity,  the  swelling  not  being  of  a  rounded  smooth 
annular  variety,  as  in  the  former  case  ;  the  two  conditions  are,  how- 
ever, often  associated.  From polypiis  piles  are  distinguished  by  beine 
multiple  rather  than  smgle,  by  being  softer  and  more  compres 
sible,  by  their  situation  close  to  the  anus,  and  by  the  haemorrhage 
being  usually  more  marked.  Mucous  tubercles  and  condvlomata  are 
otten  mistaken  for  external  piles,  but  are  easily  recognisable  by 
being  symmetrically  placed,  owing  to  infection  of  one  lip  of  the 
gluteal  fold  from  the  other,  by  their  moist  surface,  and  their 
situation  at  a  little  distance  from  the  anus.  The  consistency 
appearance,  and  history  of  an  epithelioma  should  effectually  prevent 
any  error  in  diagnosis. 

It  is  important  also  to  remember  that  blood  may  be  passed 
per  anum  from  many  other  conditions  besides  piles.  In  the 
latter  case  the  blood  is  of  a  bright  red,  florid  colour,  and  often 
coats  the  faeces,  whereas  if  it  originates  higher  in  the  intes- 
tinal canal  it  is  dark  or  tarry  in  colour  (melana),  and  is  more 
intimately  mixed  with  the  excreta.  A  digital  examination  of 
the  rectum  will  also  in  the  latter  case  eliminate  the  presence 
of  piles. 

The  Treatment  of  internal  piles  is  both  general  and  local. 

General  Treatment  consists  in  removing  all  possible  sources 
of  venous  congestion,  in  regulating  the  bowels  and  assisting 
the  functions  of  the  liver.  The  latter  may  be  effected  by  the 
judicious  administration  of  natural  mineral  waters,  such  as 
Hunyadi  Janos  and  Friedrichshall,  or  the  use  of  some  such  mild 
aperients  as  the  confections  of  senna  and  sulphur,  or  castor-oil. 
Ihese  may  be  given  daily,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  food 
and  drink  of  the  individual  are  regulated,  all  excess  of  alcohol 
being  avoided,  and  suitable  exercise  enjoined.  In  weakly  and 
debilitated  individuals  it  is  advisable  to  adopt  a  more  stimulating 
and  tonic  plan  of  treatment.  Aloes  should  generally  be  avoided. 
When  dependent  on  the  pressure  of  a  gravid  uterus,  but  little 
more  than  attention  to  the  regular  action  of  the  bowel  can  be 
done  until  the  child  is  born. 

Local  Treatment  in  the  earlier  stages  consists  merely  in  palliative 
measures.  Thus,  the  parts  must  be  protected  from  injury  and 
cold  ;  only  soft  paper  or  cotton-wool  used  after  defa2cation ;  and, 
when  protruding,  the  piles  should  be  sponged  with  cold  water 
arid  gently  returned.  An  ointment  containing  an  extract  of 
witch-hazel  (hamamelis),  or  the  injection  of  a  hazeline  lotion 
(i  in  8)  is  also  advisable,  and  bleeding  from  piles  can  often  be 
arrested  by  this  means.  The  ung.  gallae  c.  opio  of  the  Pharma- 
copeia is  recommended    .mt  it  is  not  so  efficacious. 

VyiuMi  there  is  much  pain  or  bleeding,  and  the  piles  have 
attained  some  size,  Radical  Treatment  by  operation  is  necessa.ry. 
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Care  must  be  taken  before  advising  it  to  ascertain  the  condition 
of  the  liver,  as  the  bleeding  may  be  beneficial  in  relieving  hepatic 
congestion,  and  an  operation  is  then  injudicious  and  harmful. 
In  all  cases  the  bowels  are  thoroughly  emptied  by  a  dose  of 
castor-oil  given  the  night  before,  and  an  enema  on  the  morning 
of  the  operation.  The  patient  is  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position, 
the  perineum  is  shaved  and  cleansed,  and  the  surgeon  thoroughly 
stretches  the  sphincter  by  introducing  the  two  index-fingers  and 
then  separating  them  forcibly,  by  this  means  bringing  into  view 
the  whole  of  the  diseased  area  of  mucous  membrane,  which  never 
extends  beyond  2  inches  from  the  anus.  The  following  plans  of 
treatment  are  those  chiefly  used  : 

1.  Removal  by  clamp  and  cautery,  as  introduced  by  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Smith.  The  mucous  membrane  having  been  everted,  as 
just  described,  each  of  the  haemorrhoidal  tumours  is  grasped  by  a 
pair  of  ring-ended  catch  forceps,  and  thus  temporarily  secured ; 
by  this  means  the  scope  of  the  operation  required  can  be  readily 
gauged.  The  clamp  is  then  applied  to  each  mass  successively  in 
a  direction  corresponding  to  the  long  axis  of  the  gut,  great  care 
being  taken  not  to  include  the  external  skin.  The  clamp  is 
tightened  by  the  screw  attached  to  its  handle,  and  the  projecting 
mass  of  the  pile  removed  by  scissors.  The  cut  surface  is  then 
thoroughly  seared  by  a  cautery  at  a  dull  red  heat,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  the  clamp  slowly  relaxed,  so  as  to  ascertain  that  all 
bleeding  has  ceased.  Any  external  piles  may  be  snipped  away 
as  indicated  above,  the  mucous  membrane  re-inverted,  the  parts 
dusted  with  iodoform,  and  a  carefully  graduated  compress  of  anti- 
septic wool  applied  with  a  T-bandage.  The  parts  will  require  to 
be  bathed  each  day  with  some  mild  antiseptic  lotion,  and  should 
be  healed  in  ten  to  fourteen  days.  The  use  of  the  catheter  may  be 
necessary  for  the  first  forty -eight  hours  after  a  severe  case, 
owing  to  retention  of  urine.  The  bowels  should  not  be  opened 
until  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  then  a  mild  dose  of  castor-oil  and 
an  enema  may  be  administered.  It  is  better  to  allow  the  patient 
to  sit  on  a  commode  for  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  From  a 
very  large  experience  of  this  operation,  gained  both  at  hospital 
and  in  private,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  maintaining  that,  if 
efficiently  carried  out,  and  combined  with  the  use  of  a  powerful 
and  properly  constructed  screw-clamp,  it  is  absolutely  safe  and 
free  from  danger,  that  any  complications  from  sepsis,  haemorrhage, 
etc.,  are  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  surgeon,  and  not  to  the 
character  of  the  operation,  and  that  for  all  practical  purposes  it 
is  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  internal  piles. 

2.  Ligature  is  also  an  operation  much  in  vogue  for  the  treatment 
of  piles,  and,  as  now  carried  out  with  due  antiseptic  precautions, 
a  large  amount  of  success  attends  its  use,  although  it  is  doubtful 
whether  recovery  is  as  speedy  or  painless  as  after  the  cautery. 
The  haemorrhoidal  tumours  are  grasped  by  forceps,  the  n^ucous 
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me^mSra  e' in^rv^rlt  ctc^tir',  °'"*^^°  °^  '"^^  — « 
rhoidal  tumours  are  present  T/»?    ^-^'"^  "°  '^"^"•t^  h^"^or- 

Ployed.     It  consisS  in'thTtot^S^^^^^^^  T'  ""'  ^"^■ 

m  the  same  way  as  for  excisbn^X  rectum  '"'^^'^'''^^  ^'^^ 
made  round  the  margin  of  the  ann^  .7  .^^^^\^"^-  .  An  mcision  is 
and  mucous  membrane  and  th^l  h  *hf.  J""^*'^"  of  the  skin 
muscular  coat  of X  bo wef  hv^n.       ''  "^'''""^^^  "P  f™'"  the 

Prolapsus  Ani  and  Recti. 

bowel tT  c:nsta"n?  fndTot7'  *'^  ""^°"^  "^^-^-^  °f  the 
defecation;  if, K^Ufhirromer^'P^""^"^  °^  ^^^  -t  of 
abnormally  increased,  the  condition 
may  be  mamtained  after  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  bowels  is  concluded,  con- 
stituting a  condition  of  prolapse.    At 
hrst  only  the  mucous  membrane  is 
protruded,  and  this  is  known  as  an 
incomplete  prolapse,  or  prolapsus  ani; 
It,  however,  the  condition  persists 
the   whole   thickness  of  the   bowel 
may  become  involved,  mucous  mem- 
brane,   submucosa,    and    even    the 
muscular  and   serous  coats,  giving 
me    to    a    complete    prolapsus    recti 
(i'lg.  330).     The  former  condition  is 

more  commonly  met  with  in  adults 

and  the   latter  in   children;   but  it 

must  be  understood  that  the  latter  is 

always  preceded  by  an   incomplete 

stage,  limited  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  that  in  adults  a  complete 

prolapse  is  occasionally  observed. 

Causes.— I.  It  may  be  produced  by  a  simple  relaxation  of  the 

been  n;  'h  '"'^  ''f  'l  '^'''^  individuals,  and  those  who  hive 
been  much  exposed  to  the  debilitating  effects  of  residence  in  tropkal 

62—2 


tiG.  330— Longitudinal  Sec- 
tion OF  Complete  Prolapsus 
Recti.     (Tillmanns.) 

X  indicates  the  serous  sac  in  the 
anterior  wall  due  to  protrusion 
of  the  peritoneum. 
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climates  especially  when  chronic  constipation  or  (iiarrh(«a  has 
c  e  U'hc'ivacuaticm  of  the  bowels  to  he  accompanied  by  stram- 
h  relTo  t '.  2.  Conditions  which  have  le.l  to  chronic  tenesmus  or 
violent  expulsive  efforts,  ../,'.,  piles,  chronic  constipation,  diarrlura, 

ec  U  rrStion,  as  from  worms  in  children,  or  diseases  of  neiKh- 
lourlng  organs  such  as  vesical  calculus,  stricture,  enlarged 
nrostiite   may  also  determine  prolapse. 

'  Symptom^and  DiagnosiB.-The  anal  orifice  is  occupied  by  a 
smooTh  rounded  swelling,  red  or  purplish  in  colour  covered  by 
nuicous  membrane ;  this  protrusion  in  the  early  stages  can  be 
re uir replaced  by  a  little  pressure  but  returns  if  the  patent 
stS  or  coughs.     When  the   swelling  is  of  large  size,  reduc- 

en  i^increaLgly  difficult  and  painfull  rom  iniiltration  and 
fi Irous  overgrowth  of  the  submucosa  and  it  ,s  very  liable  to 
become  inflamed  and  ulcerated  from  friction.     Incon  inence  of 

aces  fs  also  a  common  result.     Where  the  whole  thickness  of 
the   uut    is   protruded,    the    serous    lining    may    accompany    the 

umour,  but  is  usually  limited  to  the  anterior  surface,  and  into 

e  sac  thus  formed  sinall  intestine  may  pass,  and  even  become 

strangulated  (Fig.    330,  X).      The  prolapse  itself    may  also  be 

S^ted  if  allowed  to  remain  for  long  unreduced -the  mass 

k   then    livid,   swollen,   and   intensely   painful,   and    if    left    to 

itself  may  slough  away,  and  thus  lead  to  a  spontaneous  cure, 

although  severe  septic  symptoms  may  supervene,  and  even  per- 

^"  Tllere^shmdd  *be  but  little  difficulty  in  recognising  a  prolapse  ; 
the  only  condition  for  which  it  can  be  mistaken  is  an  intussuscep- 
on  protruding  from  the  anus;  in  such,  however  he  finger  or  a 
probe  can  be  inserted  into  the  rectum  by  the  side  of  the  protruding 
mit,  which  is  impossible  with  a  prolapse. 

Treatmeiit.-ln  the  earlier  stages,  all  that  is  needed  is  the 
removal,  if  possible,  of  the  cause  of  the  tenesmus,  eg.,  dilata- 
[bn  of  a  urethral  stricture,  removal  of  a  vesical  calculus,  or  the 
regul"  tion  of  the  bowels  so  as  to  check  either  chronic  diarrhcra 
S  constipation.  When  piles  are  present,  they  should  be  treated 
as  described  above,  and  the  prolapse  will,  as  a  rule,  subseciuently 
d  s  Sea  Thread-worms  must  be  dealt  with  by  suitable  means 
(nv  )  Beyond  this,  cold  or  astringent  injections  may  be  employed, 
c'r  sulphate  of  iron  (i  to  3  grains  to  i  ounce  ,  and  it  is  advisable 
for  the  individual  to  acquire  the  habit  of  having  the  daily  motion 
aTl  edtin  e.  The  prolipse  is  then  carefully  washed,  reduced  by 
p  essure  w  th  the  oiled  fingers,  and  retained  by  strapping  the 
na?es  together,  particularly  in  children,  or  by  applying  some 
sut-ible  md  and  a  T-bandage.  The  great  hope  of  obtaining  a 
Sire  in  tins  way  consists  in  never  allowing  the  prolapse  to  remain 
iinrpdnced  for  anv  length  of  time. 

When  such  palliative  measures  fail,  Operative  Treatment  must 

be  undertaken. 
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Jfil^^,^   r'^^*-^';  ^f«\of  incomplete  prolapse  (P.  awTT^l 

e  fol  k  nTT"^'  '"'f  '""  "^  ^'^^  ^"^•'^'  °"fi^^  l>y  snipping  aJay 
the  iolds  ot  skin  and  mucous  membrane  which  radi-ite  fm.     nZ 

centre  of  the   patulous   orifice,  and  allovvTnT  the  t^unds  th^^ 

produced  to  cicatrize.     In  the  worse  cases  Tt  may  be  necessarv 

jn   addmon    to  ren.ove   strips  of  the   mucous   r^eianen-^ 

ongitudmal  duect.on  by  means  of  the  clamp  and  SuS?v  •  or  a 

larger  area  ot  the  posterior  wall  of  the  prolapse  may  be  denuded 

sitcher'  wLra'."^'/'-,'  f'^^^  •' °"^' ^  together  tTdll 
sntcnes.     Where  such  has  failed,  or  is  thought  undesiriblp  HiL 

prolapse  n.ay  be  dissected  away  by  incising  tl.e  c"rcuXence  of 
the  anal  or.hce  at  the  junction  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane 
and  turnmg  down  the  outer  layer  of  the  mucous  coat  Hk^a  cuff 
A  finger  mserted  m  the  bowel  suffices  to  draw  down  al  the  sS 
inner  lining,  and  to  ascertain  that  nothing  is  present  but  the 
two  layers  of  mucous  membrane.  The  whole  if  the  prolapsed 
portion  IS  removed  by  scissors,  all  bleeding-points  being  Sed 
as  _d.vided ;  he  upper  edge  of  the  mucots^  membran?  is  then 
un  ted  by  suture  to  the  cutaneous  margin  of  the  anal  orifice 

In  cases  of  total  prolapse  of  the  bowel  (P.  recti)  in  children 
nothing  but  palliative  treatment  is  generally  neceisary ;     ut  b 
adults  a  n^odihcation  of  the  above  described  operation  is^requied 
The   patients   buttocks  are  well  raised,  so  as  to   prevent   any 
protrusion  of  intestine  if  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  opened      The 
base  of  the  prolapse  is  divided  anteriorly  on  a  level  with  the 
anus,  the  opening  in  the  peritoneum  plugged  with  a  sponge,  and 
he  remainder  of  the  mass  removed  by  Icissors,  bleeding-points 
being  secured  as  divided.     The  serous  cavity  is  then  carSv 
closed  by  sutures,  and  the  divided  end  of  the  bowel  united  to  th'e 
skin  at  the  anal  orifice.     No  motion  is  allowed  to  pass  for  a  week 
but  the  anal  orifice  and  lower  gut  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
out  twice  or  thrice  daily  to  prevent  accumulation  of  septic  material. 
Control  over  the  bowel  is  usually  slowly  regained,  and  the  after- 
treatment  is  likely  to  be  somewhat  prolonged. 

In  obstinate  cases  where  the  prolapse  recurs  again  and  again 
after  operation,  the  sigmoid  flexure  should  be  cut  down  upon 
trom  the  groin  and  anchored  by  sutures  to  the  abdominal  wali;  or 
even  a  temporary  colotomy  performed. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
SURGICAL  APFEOTIONS  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 


Congenital  Affections  of  the  Kidney.  -Many  different  malformations  and  dis- 
placements are  met  with  affecting  these  organs. 

The  chief  Malformations  are  as  follows  :  (a)  Complete  absence  of  one  organ. 
(b)  Congenital  atrophy  of  one  kidney,  it  being  represented  by  a  mass  of  fatty 
tissue  ;  in  both  cases  the  other  organ  is  correspondingly  enlarged  and  hyper- 
trophied.  (c)  The  kidneys  may  be  fused  together,  either  constituting  one  large 
organ  in  the  median  line,  and  more  or  less  normal  in  shape,  or  sometimes 
constituting  the  so-called  horseshoe-shaped  variety,  (d)  Deep  lobulation  of 
the  kidney,  as  in  some  animals,  is  sometimes  seen,  especially  if  the  organ  is 
displaced ;  occasionally  this  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  divide  it 
into  two  or  more  portions,  (c)  The  ureter  and  pelvis  may  be  double,  this 
malformation  affecting  the  pelvis  alone,  or  extending  as  far  as  the  bladder. 
(/)  The  renal  artery  may  arise  from  the  aorta  in  two  or  more  main  branches. 

The  majority  of  these  malformations  are  of  very  little  clinical  importance, 
except  in  the  operation  of  nephrectomy,  when  they  may  necessitate  a  slight 
modification  of  the  usual  proceedings. 

Congenital  Displacement  of  the  Kidney  occurs  about  once  in  every  thousand 
individuals,  the  organ  being  either  depressed,  so  as  to  lie  over  the  sacro-iliac 
synchondrosis  or  sacral  promontory,  or  raised  above  its  normal  position.  The 
left  kidney  is  more  frequently  affected  in  this  way  than  the  right,  and,  when 
lying  in  the  iliac  fossa,  the  descending  colon  is  usually  displaced  inwards,  so 
that  the  rectum  starts  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line.  The  adrenal  l)odies 
retail,  their  norrhal  position,  and  do  not  move  with  the  kidney. 

Cystic  disease,  sarcoma,  and  hydronephrosis  may  also  occur  congenitally, 
and  will  inturn  be  described  below. 

Floating  and  Moveable  Kidney. — The  term  Floating  Kidney  has 
been  applied  to  a  supposed  congenital  condition  in  which  the  organ 
is  attached  to  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  by  a  meso-nephron  or 
peritoneal  ligament ;  it  is,  however,  more  than  doubtful  whether 
such  an  abnormality  really  exists.-  By  Moveable  Kidney  is 
meant  an  acquired  condition  in  which  the  kidney  moves  within 
the  perinephric  fatty  tissue,  which  forms  a  loose  capsule  around 
it.  It  occurs  more  frequently  in  women  than  in  men,  and  more 
often  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side,  partly  because  the  renal 
vessels  are  longer  on  this  side  than  on  the  other,  and  partly 
because  the  descending  colon  is  more  fixed  than  the  ascending. 

Causes. — Parturition  accounts  for  many  cases,  firstly  because 
of  the  sudden  diminution  of  the  intra-abdominal  pressure,  and 
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secondly  owin^  to  the  resulting  penciulous  and  relaxed  state  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  especially  if  the  patient  too  early  resumes  the 
erect  posture,  or  undertakes  physical  work  without  efficient  external 
support      Hence,  it  is  more  frequent  among  the  ooor  than  amongst 

he  rich.  It  may  also  follow  the  removal  of  large  abdominal 
tumours  or  rapid  emaciation;  whilst  tight-lacing  or  traumatic 
influences  may  be  responsible  for  some  cases.  It  is  frenuentlv 
associated  with  that  form  of  displacement  downwards  of  the 
abdominal  viscera  which  is  known  as  Glenard's  disease,  or 
enteroptosis.     This  is  probably  due  to  accumulation  of  faeces  in 

he  transverse  colon,  whereby  the  omentum  and  other  peritoneal 
ligaments  become  stretched,  and  in  consequence  the  intestines 
stomach,  and  even  the  liver,  may  slip  downwards  and  become 
moveable.     1  he  right  kidney  participates  freely  in  this  displace- 
ment. ^ 

The  Symptoms  arising  from  a  moveable  kidney  consist  chiefly 
in  pain  referred  to  the  back,  or  perhaps  shooting  along  the  ureter 
to  the  groin,  testis  or  labium  majus  ;  it  is  increased  by  pressure 
or  manipulation  of  the  abdomen.  Vomiting  is  a  significant  sign 
and  the  surgeon  should  never  omit  to  examine  the  loins  iii 
cases  of  obstinate  vomiting  with  no  apparent  cause.  Periodical 
exacerbations  of  these  symptoms,  with  a  temporary  diminution  in 

r  w'^n"^  °^  """^'  ^^^"'^  ^^^"^  kinking  of  the  ureter  ;  sudden 
relief,  followed  by  an  increased  flow  of  urine  possibly  containing 
some  muco-pus,  indicates  that  the  organ  has  returned  to  its  normal 
situation.  On  examining  the  abdomen,  a  moveable  tumour  can 
otten  be  observed  with  ease  if  the  abdominal  parietes  are  not 
loaded  with  fat,  and  on  manipulation  pain  and  vomiting  may  be 
induced.  If  the  patient  is  lying  in  the  prone  position  on  a  flat 
couch,  a  distinct  loss  of  resistance  is  noticed  external  to  the 
erector  spinas  on  the  aflected  side. 

Treatment  consists  in  wearing  an  abdominal  belt,  suitably 
padded,  or  in  the  operation  of  nephrorrhaphy  (p.  looi). 

Iiyuries  of  the  Kidney  are  usually  due  to  crushes  of  the  body, 
as  between  the  buffers  of  railway  cars,  or  when  a  cart  passes 
over  the  abdomen,  or  from  blows  or  falls.  Considerable  hemor- 
rhage follows,  both  into  the  substance  of  the  kidney  or  its  pelvis, 
and  into  the  perinephric  fatty  tissue,  and  this  even  when  the 
capsule  has  not  been  torn.  The  integrity  of  this  structure  is  a 
point  of  considerable  importance,  since  it  limits  to  some  extent 
the  bleeding  and  prevents  urinary  extravasation  ;  the  kidney  may 
be  crushed  to  a  pulp  without  any  external  haemorrhage,  and 
under  these  circumstances  clots  are  likely  to  pass  down  the 
ureter,  and  may  obstruct  it  and  lead  to  its  subsequent  occlusion. 
When  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule  is  torn,  the  peritoneum 
may  also  be  involved,  and  then  evidences  of  intraperitoneal 
bleeding  may  manifest  themselves,  and,  indeed,  if  the  kidney  is 
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extensively  lacerated,  fatal  haemorrhage  may  result.  Rupture  of 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  kidney  opens  up  the  retroperitoneal 
cellular  tissue,  which  becomes  infiltrated  with  blood  and  urine, 
and  suppuration  is  almost  certain  to  follow,  resulting,  perhaps,  in 
py;emia,  or  exhaustion  later  on  from  chronic  septic  poisoning. 

The  Ssrmptoms  produced  consist  in  severe  shock,  combined 
with  pain  in  the  loin,  shooting  down  into  the  testis  or  thigh,  and 
increased  frequency  of  micturition,  the  urine  voided  being  usually 
mixed  with  blood.  The  amount  of  blood  lost  in  this  way  varies 
considerably  ;  in  the  slighter  cases  the  hajmaturia  is  of  short 
duration,  but  in  more  extensive  lesions  it  may  be  so  severe  and 
so  persistent  as  to  threaten  life.  The  passage  of  clots  down  the 
ureter  gives  rise  to  renal  colic,  and  obstruction  of  that  duct  may 
lead  to  total  suppression  of  the  secretion  on  the  aftected  side. 
The  bladder  may  in  some  cases  become  greatly  distended  with 
clots,  the  blood  coagulating  after  it  has  entered  the  viscus. 
Haemorrhage  into  the  perinephric  tissues  is  indicated  by  the 
formation  of  a  swelling  in  the  loin,  and  laceration  of  the  peri- 
toneum is  shown  by  distension  of  the  abdomen  and  the  existence 
of  fluid  within  it.  The  development  of  a  perinephritic  abscess  is 
recognised  by  fever,  rigors,  increased  pain  in  the  loin,  and  the 
usual  phenomena  of  deep  suppuration. 

The  Treatment  usually  required  is  to  keep  the  patient  quiet 
in  bed,  with  an  icebag  applied  to  the  loin ;  pain  may  l)e 
relieved  by  strapping  the  side  or  by  applying  a  firm  bandage. 
Persistent  haemorrhage  requires  the  administration  of  ergot,  tannic 
acid,  or  turpentine ;  but  if  it  is  threatening  the  patient's  life,  an 
exploratory  incision  is  required,  and,  if  need  be,  removal  of  the 
organ.  Any  distension  of  the  bladder  must  be  relieved,  the  clots 
lieing  washed  out  through  a  large-eyed  catheter.  The  occur- 
rence of  peritonitis  or  of  a  perinephritic  abscess  will  call  for 
suitable  surgical  measures,  the  injured  viscus  being  dealt  with 
according  to  circumstances. 

Rupture  of  the  Ureter  is  a  rare  accident,  usually  due  to 
injury,  but  occasionally  happening  during  pelvic  operations,  such 
as  removal  of  the  uterus.  If  it  follows  an  injury,  it  may  not 
be  recognised  at  once,  but  extravasation  of  urine  takes  place, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  perinephritic  abscess,  which  may 
burst  either  externally  or  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  A  fatal 
issue  is  likely  to  follow  the  latter  of  these  two  conditions, 
whilst  a  urinary  fistula  in  the  loin  may  result  from  the  former. 
Up  to  quite  a  recent  period  such  an  injury  was  irremediable, 
and  nephrectomy  was  undertaken  in  order  to  prevent  or  remedy 
the  conditions  arising  from  the  continued  secretion  of  urine  ;  if 
such  a  procedure  is  required,  the  sooner  the  operation  is  under- 
taken the  better.  A  plan  has  now,  however,  been  suggested 
for  suturing  the  ureter,  and  it  has  already  been  followed  by  success 
in  one  or  two  cases.    The  lower  end  of  the  divided  ureter  is  closed, 
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he  exposed  mucous  menihrane  beinK  tucked  in  l.y  sutures  passing 
through  the  muscuhir  coat  ;  the  upper  end  is  then  implanted  into 
a  longitudmal   opeiimg  made  in  the  side  of  the  lower  segment 
and  accurately  stitched  ui  position. 

Inflammation  of  the  Kidney  and  its  Surroundings.— It  is  un- 
necessary to  discuss  the  many  varieties  of  inflammation  of  the 
kidney  ;  they  are  dealt  with  in  medical  text-hooks.  The  only 
conditions  we  need  describe  are  pyelitis  and  perinephritis. 

Pyelitis  is  the  term  applied  to  an  inflammation  involving  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  calyces,  and  perhaps  the  ureter.  The 
chief  causes  from  which  it  arises  are:  (i)  The  presence  of  a 
calculus  ;  (2)  tubercular  disease,  either  starting  primarily  in  tlie 
kidney,  or  extending  upwards  from  the  bladder  ;  (3)  extension 
ot  septic  inflammation  from  the  bladder  and  urethra  (surgical 
kidney) ;  (4)  malignant  disease  of  the  kidney  ;  (5)  occasionally 
in  floating  or  moveable  kidney ;  (6)  the  ingestion  of  irritating 
drugs,  e.g.,  cantharides,  turpentine,  and  occasionally  cubebs  or 
copaiba;  (7)  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  such  as  needles, 
bullets,  and  parasites,  e.g.,  the  BiUuwzia  JuTmatohia  or  the  Stromylus 
gtgas;  (8)  a  pyaemic  embolus;  and  (9)  possibly  cold. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  pathologi>,al  phenomena  are  the  same, 
consisting  in  the  lining  membrane  becoming  hypertrophied,  and 
secreting  a  muco-purulent,  or  even  purulent,  discharge.  Owing  to 
the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  entrance  to  the  ureter 
tecomes  blocked,  and  a  certain  amount  of  distension  of  the  pelvis 
and  calyces  (hydronephrosis)  follows.  Where  micro-organisms  are 
present,  as  in  cases  due  to  extension  from  the  bladder,  ulceration 
of  the  lining  membrane  with  interstitial  nephritis  usually  results, 
and  this  may  lead  to  a  urinary  abscess  in  the  loin  or  to  suppura- 
tive perinephritis. 

The  Symptoms  of  pyelitis  consist  of  pain  and  tenderness  over 
the  affected  kidney,  increased  frequency  of  micturition,  and  the 
intermittent  discharge  of  pus  in  acid  urine.  The  intermissions  are 
due  to  the  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
which  blocks  the  upper  entrance  to  the  ureter,  and  necessitates  a 
certain  amount  of  pressure  of  the  urine  and  pus  accumulated  in 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  in  order  to  overcome  the  obstruction. 
Necessarily,  where  pyelitis  follows  chronic  cystitis,  the  acid  re- 
action of  the  urine  is  neutralized  by  the  changes  occurring  in  the 
bladder  ;  in  such  cases  a  nocturnal  elevation  of  temperature  is 
usually  noted. 

The  Treatment  of  pyelitis  must  be  mainly  directed  to  the  cause. 
Where  such  is  removable,  e.g.,  calculus  or  foreign  bodies,  an 
operation  is  advisable.  In  septic  cases  originating  in  the  bladder, 
treatment  should  first  be  directed  towards  the  latter  viscus.  If 
no  cause  is  evident,  the  patient  must  he  kept  warm_,  his  diet 
restricted   to   the   simplest   solids  and   bland   fluids,   and   salol. 


alkalies,  and  sedatives  presrribed.  If  these  measures  fail,  the 
artected  kidney  should  be  expl«)rt!d. 

Perinephritis,  when  re(()j;nisal)le,  is  always  suppurative  in 
nature,  resulting  either  ftom  septic  wounds,  or  from  ulceration 
involving  the  walls  of  the  pelvis  and  calyces,  or  from  the  trans- 
mission of  micro-or^ianisms  from  the  interior  of  a  suppurating 
kidney  or  pelvis  without  any  breach  of  surface.  A  perinephritic 
abscess  may  also  arise  from  inflammation  spreading  from  the 
intestine,  pleural  cavity,  ribs,  or  elsewhere. 

The  Symptoms  may  be  acute  or  chronic  in  nature.  In  acute 
perinephyitis,  signs  of  deep  suppuration  in  the  loin  are  produced, 
vi/.,  an  indurated  painful  swelling,  associated  with  fever,  and 
perhaps  preceded  by  rigors.  Fluctuation  may  sometimes  be 
detected  when  pus  has  formed,  but  the  abscess  is  often  so  deeply 
placed  that  it  cannot  be  readily  recognised  at  first  ;  it  tends  to  point 
at  the  side  of  the  erector  spina-,  or  may  burrow  forwards  between 
the  abdominal  muscles,  and  find  an  exit  on  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall.  Occasionally  it  bursts  into  the  peritoneal  or  pleural  cavities, 
or  into  the  intestine.  If  it  comes  to  the  surface,  it  is  preceded 
by  congestion  and  tedema  of  the  skin.  Chronic  perinephyitis  gives 
rise  to  no  characteristic  symptoms  until  an  abscess  lorms  which 
is  large  enough  to  be  felt. 

Treatment  in  each  case  consists  in  evacuation  of  the  pus  through 
an  incision  at  the  outer  border  of  the  erector  spina-;  the  cavity  is 
then  carefully  examined,  and  the  cause  of  the  suppuration,  if 
possible,  determined,  and  treated  according  to  the  requisites  of 
the  case. 


Tubercular  Disease  of  the  Kidney  occurs  in  one  of  three 
forms,  {a)  It  may  arise  in  the  course  of  acute  general  tuber- 
culosis, when  miliary  tubercles  are  found  studding  the  organs,  but 
giving  rise  to  no  special  symptoms.  Treatment,  of  course,  is 
impracticable. 

{b)  It  may  extend  upwards  from  a  similar  affection  of  the  bladder, 
and  then  almost  invariably  involves  both  kidneys.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  ureter  becomes  thickened  and  transformed  intc, 
edematous  granulation  tissue  containing  tubercles,  and  that  of 
the  pelvis  and  calyces  is  similarly  affected ;  finally,  the  kidney 
substance  itself  becomes  infiltrated  with  tubercular  tissue  spread- 
ing from  the  pyramids.  C/»»V(///)',  enlargement  of  both  kidneys 
is  noticed,  arising  partly  from  the  deposit  of  tubercle  and  partly 
from  the  obstruction  within  the  ureter.  The  symptoms  caused 
by  the  renal  mischief  cannot  at  first  be  distinguished  from  those 
due  to  the  vesical  trouble.  Perinephritic  abscess  occasionally 
follows,  and  the  patient  dies  from  exhaustion,  septic  absorption,  or 
uraemia.     Treatment  in  these  cases  is  of  no  avail. 

{c)  Primary  Tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  is  generally  unilateral,  and 
commences  as  a  dcpusii  of  tubercle  in  the  cortex  or  at  the  base  of 
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one  of  the  pyramids.  A  caseous  mass  forms,  which  may  extend 
widely,  causing'  disintegration  of  the  kidney  substance,  or  may 
l)urst  into  the  pelvis  and  infect  that  cavity.  A  tubercular 
pyonephrosis  follows,  and  the  process  spreads  for  some  dis- 
tance down  the  ureter,  and  even  infects  the  bladder  (Fij^.  331). 
Suppurative  perinephritis  may  also  supervene,  and  give  rise  to 
an  abscess  which  bursts  externally. 

The  Symptoms  are  at  first  indefinite,  the  patient  complaining 
ot  increased  treijuency  of  micturition  antl  unilateral  pain  in  the 
loin,  neither  of  which  conditions  is  improved  by  rest,  remaining 
the  same  at  night  as  in  the 
day.  The  pain  is  generally 
of  an  aching  character,  and 
more  or  less  constant,  al- 
though exacerbations  may 
occur.  The  urine  usually 
contains  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  pus,  in  which  on 
examination  the  Hac.  tuber- 
culosis can  often  be  de- 
tected. Hamaturia  is  not 
marked,  even  if  present 
at  all.  On  examination 
the  kidney  may  be  found 
to  be  slightly  enlarged, 
but  is  not  tender,  except 
in  the  later  stages,  when 
it  constitutes  a  tumour 
of  considerable  size. 

The  Diagnosis  of 
primary  renal  tubercu- 
losis is  usually  a  matter 
of  doubt,  if  the  presence 
of  bacilli  in  the  urine 
cannot  be  demonstrated, 
since  the  symptoms  are 
very  similar  to  those  of 
renal  calculus.  The  history  of  the  patient  and  of  his  family  may 
be  of  importance,  whilst  the  chief  points  of  distinction  are  that  the 
symptoms  are  less  influenced  by  exercise  or  rest,  and  there  is  less 
h^ematuria  or  renal  colic  than  when  a  calculus  is  present,  whilst 
the  kidney  is  usually  not  so  tender  on  manipulation  ;  of  course, 
the  condition  is  much  less  common  than  that  of  stone.  In  doubtful 
cases  the  final  distinction  is  made  by  exploring  the  organ  through 
an  incision  in  the  loin.  The  tubercular  kidney  is  usually  mottled 
in  colour  and  pallid  -  looking,  whilst  hard,  scattered,  caseous 
nodules  may  be  felt,  which  become  fluid  on  pressure,  or  on  in- 
cision give  exit  to  caseous  pus.     The  upper  part  of  the  ureter  is 


Fig.      331.  —  TUBEKCULAR     KlllNEY,     SHOWING 

Thickening  ok  Mucous  Memhrane  of 
Pelvis  ano  Ureter.  (From  Specimen  in 
College  of  Surgeons'  Museum.) 
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often  sumewhcit  thickened  and  indurated.  In  calculus  the  surface 
is  uniformly  even  and  dark  red,  or  if  any  areas  of  softening  are 
present,  they  are  of  a  bluish-red  colour  ;  the  pelvis  and  upper 
end  of  the  ureter  are  usually  lax  and  distended. 

Treatment. — If  on  exploration  of  the  kidney  the  disease  is  found 
to  be  strictly  limited  and  the  pelvis  unaffected,  it  may  be  possible 
to  treat  it  in  the  same  way  as  tubercular  affections  elsewhere,  viz., 
by  scraping  away  the  diseased  tissue,  careful  purification  of  the 
cavity  by  pure  carbolic  acid,  and  plugging  the  woimd  thus  formed. 
In  other  cases  it  may  be  possible  to  excise  wedge-shaped  areas  of 
the  renal  cortex,  securing  the  wounds  by  sutures.  In  the  majority 
of  instances,  however,  the  disease  will  have  spread  much  too  ex- 
tensively for  such  conservative  treatment,  the  kidney  practically 
consisting  of  a  series  of  cysts  filled  with  offensive  pus.  If  the 
surgeon  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  other  kidney  is  healthy, 
nephrectomy  should  be  performed,  care  being  taken  to  divide 
the  ureter  below  the  farthest  limit  of  the  disease.  The  occur- 
rence of  a  perinephritic  abscess  necessitates  an  incision  in  the  loin 
in  order  to  evacuate  the  pus,  and  through  this  opening  the  kidney 
can  be  explored  and,  if  necessary,  removed. 

Renal  Calculus. — Renal  Calculi  are  usually  met  with  in  indi- 
viduals suffering  from  lithiasis,  as  indicated  by  the  passage  of 
sand  or  gravel  in  the  urine.  The  general  causes  of  this  con- 
dition are  detailed  elsewhere  (p.  1019).  All  renal  concretions  are 
primarily  excreted  in  a  crystalline  form  from  the  renal  tubules, 
but  under  ordinary  circumstances  are  sufficiently  small  to  find 
their  way  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  thence  along  the 
ureter  to  the  bladder.  If,  however,  they  are  obstructed  in  their 
onward  course,  either  on  account  of  their  size  or  shape,  or  any 
narrowing  of  the  tubules,  they  may  become  lodged  in  the  kidney 
substance  or  in  one  of  the  calyces,  and  by  the  gradual  deposit  of 
the  same  material  increase  in  size  until  large  enough  to  give  rise 
to  symptoms  (Fig.  332).  Renal  calculi  are  not  often  of  great 
size,  rarely  exceeding  that  of  a  Barcelona  nut  ;  occasionally, 
however,  the  whole  of  the  pelvis,  and  some  of  the  calyces,  may  be 
occupied  by  a  concretion,  which  takes  the  shape  of  the  cavity  in 
which  it  lies.  When  many  calculi  are  present  in  the  pelvis  of  the 
same  kidney,  they  are  usually  faceted.  Chemically  they  consist 
either  of  aric  acid  or  urate  of  ammonium ;  sometimes,  however, 
they  are  composed  of  oxalate  or  acid  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  Pathological  Phenomena  connected  with  renal  calculi  vary 
with  their  size,  shape,  number,  and  position.  If  situated  in  the 
substance  of  the  renal  parenchyma,  they  give  rise  to  but  little 
change,  being  more  or  less  encapsuled  in  a  cavity  lined  by 
granulation  tissue.  When  occupying  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
they  set  up  pyelitis,  and  from  the  obstruction  to  the  flow 
of    urine,    caused    partly    by    the    thickening    of    the    mucous 
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membrane,  and  partly  by  the  calculus  engaging  the  orfice  of 
the  ure'er,  produce  dilatation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and 
the  phenomena  described  below  as  hydro-  or  pyo-nephrosis. 
If  on  account  of  their  shape  or  size  they  become  imprisoned  in 
one  of  the  calyces,  ulceration  of  the  wall  and  suppurative 
perinephritis  may  follow ;  the  calculus  may  even  find  its  way 
into  the  abscess  cavity,  and  be  discharged  spontaneously  or 
removed  through  the  loin,  a  urinary  fistula  often  resulting.  If 
the  calculus  passes  down  the  ureter,  it  gives  rise  to  the  symptoms 
of  renal  colic.  When  small  and  smooth,  it  usually  reaches  the 
bladder  without  much  difficulty,  and  is  then  either  voided  with 
the  urine,  or  remains  as  a  vesical  calculus.     Occasionally,  owing 


Fig.  332 —Calculous  Kidnicv.     (College  of  Surgeons'  Museum.) 

to  its  size  or  irregular  shape,  it  becomes  impacted  in  the  ureter, 
giving  rise  to  acute  obstruction  and  the  cessation  of  the  urinary 
secretion  on  that  side,  followed  l)y  disorganization.  If  the  kidney 
thus  affected  is  the  only  one  available  for  excretory  purposes,  the 
patient,  if  unrelieved,  dies  in  a  few  days  from  suppression  of 
urine.  In  other  cases  the  stone  ulcerates  through  the  wall  of 
the  ureter,  giving  rise  to  a  retro-peritoneal  urinary  abscess,  or 
possibly  to  suppurative  peritonitis.  If  the  ureter  is  only  partially 
obstructed  by  the  calculus,  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
kidney  are  more  gradual,  and  result  in  hydro-  or  pyo-nephrosis. 

The  typical  Symptoms  arising  from  renal  calculus  are  as  follows  : 
The  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  loin,  more  or  less  persistent, 
and  often  paroxysmal  iu  nature,  which  is,  however,  always  in- 
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creased  on  exercise  or  joltinj,' ;  it  is  frequently  referred  to  distant 
regions,  hut  most  commonly  follows  the  course  of  the  genit(j- 
crural  nerve,  f,'iving  rise  to  pain  in  the  front  of  the  thigh,  accom- 
panied by  retraction  of  the  testicle ;  in  the  female  it  is  also 
experienced  in  the  labium  majus.  Sometimes  it  extends  down 
the  back  of  the  thigh,  and  it  has  even  been  said  that  pain  in  the 
heel  is  pathognomonic  !  It  is  almost  invariably  associated  with 
ha-maturia,  and  often  pyuria,  the  amount  of  blood  or  pus  being 
increased  on  exertion.  Frefjuency  of  micturition  is  a  prominent 
symptom,  whilst  if  the  pelvis  is  enlarged  the  kidney  may  be 
tender,  and  distinctly  felt  on  palpation.  If  the  calculus  is  lodged 
in  the  renal  parenchyma,  the  urinary  secretion  may  be  but  little 
influenced,  although  the  characteristic  pain  is  well  marked  ;  the 
patient  also  finds  that  at  night  he  can  only  gain  relief  by  lying 
on  the  afl'ected  side,  and  on  manual  examination  the  kidney, 
though  tender,  is  not  nuich  enlarged.  When  the  calculus  lies  in 
the  pelvis  or  one  of  the  calyces,  the  typical  phenomena  described 
above  are  produced ;  but  it  is  then  noticed  that  at  night  the 
patient  lies  on  the  sound  side,  since  the  organ  is  both  enlarged 
and  tender.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
stones  even  of  large  size  may  exist  for  years  in  the  kidney  with- 
out giving  rise  to  any  symptoms  whatever. 

The  passage  of  a  calculus  down  the  ureter  is  accompanied 
with  the  symptoms  known  as  Renal  Colic.  They  consist  of 
excruciating  pain  of  a  paroxysmal  nature,  which  comes  on 
suddenly,  and  is  referred  both  to  the  loin  and  along  the  Course 
of  the  genito-crural  nerve.  It  is  always  associated  with  vomiting 
and  se\ere  shock,  the  patient  often  lying  on  the  floor  writhing  in 
agony,  with  cold  perspiration  standing  in  beads  on  his  forehead. 
The  temperature  is  subnormal,  and  the  pulse  weak  and  rapid. 
Strangury  is  usually  present,  the  patient  suffering  from  fre(]uent 
paroxysmal  efforts  to  pass  water,  but  only  succeeding  m  evacuat- 
ing a  small  amount,  and  that  generally  blood-stained.  After  lasting 
for  a  variable  period,  the  pain  suddenly  ceases,  as  a  result  of  the 
passage  of  the  calculus  into  the  bladder,  or  of  its  slipping  back 
into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

The  Diagnosis  of  renal  calculus  is  often  a  matter  of  uncertainty 
in  the  absence  of  a  history  of  the  passage  of  gravel,  or  of  the 
occurrence  of  renal  colic.  It  is  most  likely  to  be  mistaken  foi 
tubercular  disease  ;  the  differential  diagnosis  between  the  two 
conditions  has  already  been  considered  (p.  987).  Some  assistance 
may  perhapxs  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  X  rays,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Morris  has  pointed  out  that  too  long  an  exposure  is  undesirable, 
since  the  calculi  are  not  very  opaque,  owing  to  their  containing 
so  much  organic  material.  Fhosphatic  calculi  are  more  easily 
detected  than  those  consisting  of  oxalate  of  lime,  whilst  the  uric 
acid  stones  are  only  seen  with  difficulty. 

Treatment. — In   the  early  stages  treatment  is  directed  to  the 
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cure  of  hthms  s  (see  p.  1019).  The  patient's  diet  and  general  habits 
of  hfe  nuis  be  su.tanly  regulated,  and  he  is  instructed  to  make 
use  of  alkahne  purgatives,  such  as  Carlsbad  or  Vichy  waters  or 
citrate  of  I'th.a  and  sulphate  of  soda  maybe  administered  i^  a 
mixture  Plenty  of  bland  fluid  should  be  ordered,  such  as  boiled 
or  distilled  water,  in  the  hope  of  dissolving  the  stone  ot  assistiuL' 
Its  onward  passage  to  the  bladder.  Sometimes  it  may  become 
encysted,  if  the  patient  is  kept  absolutely  at  rest  ;  the  symptoms 
will  then  gradually  ameliorate,  and  finally  disappear 

Attacks  of  renal  colic  are  treated  by  the  use  of  hot  hip  baths 
warm  drinks,  and  hypodermic  injections  of  morphia  :  in  the  more 
severe  cases  chloroform  must  be  administered. 

If,  in  spite  of  the  above-mentioned  measures,  the  pain  persists 
or  increases  in  amount,  or  if  one  kidney  is  considerably  enlarged 
and  very  tender,  an  exploratory  operation  is  required,  especially 
if  a  considerable  amount  of  blood  or  pus  is  being  passed  in  the 
urine,  and  the  patient's  temperature  raised.  It  must  also  be 
undertaken  if  a  pennephritic  abscess  forms  or  a  calculus  becomes 
impacted,  particularly  when  only  one  kidney  is  present  A  few 
cases  are  recorded  when,  after  removal  of  one  kidney,  the  other 
ureter  became  obstructed  by  a  calculus,  which  was  successfully 
removed  by  operation  ;  if  left  to  itself,  death  must  have  resulted 
Fain  in  both  kidneys  is  no  contra-indication  to  operation  since 
there  is  no  objection  to  exposing  and  even  removing  calcul'i  from 
both  organs  ;  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  sympathetic 
pain  in  a  sound  kidney  may  be  induced  by  calculi  on  the  opposite 
side.  Naturally,  the  organ  in  which  most  pain  is  complained  of 
IS  dealt  with  first.  The  constant  passage  of  gravel,  moreover,  need 
not  detcn-  one  from  operating,  since  when  once  the  kidney  has  been 
relieved  by  removal  of  the  larger  masses,  the  tendency  to  recurrence 
may  be  checked  by  suitable  diet  or  drugs.  The  an.ount  of  urea 
excreted  daily  should  always  be  estimated  in  these  cases,  and  if 
It  IS  much  diminished  no  operation  should  be  undertaken.  For 
details  of  the  techniciue  of  nephro-lithotomy,  see  p.  999. 

Where  the  organ  is  totally  disorganized  nephrectomy  may  be 
called  for,  but  such  treatment  is  not  always  advisable,  especially 
when  sinuses  have  resulted  from  a  suppurative  perinephritis.  In 
such  cases  the  renal  tissue  has  often  entirely  disappeared,  and 
disintegrating  calculous  material  mav  occupy  the  pelvis,  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  mass  of  dense  fibro-cicatricial  tissue,  the  removal 
of  which  is  impracticable  and  even  dangerous.  All  that  should 
be  attempted  is  the  extraction  of  the  stone  and  the  purification 
of  the  cavity  ;  the  patient  must  resign  himself  to  the  inconveni- 
ence of  a  suppurating  sinus  in  the  loin. 

Hydronephrosis  is  a  condition  characterized  by  distension  of 
the  pelvis  and  calyces  with  urine,  as  a  result  of  some  obstruction 
to  its  exit. 
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Oauses. — (i.)  It  may  be,  though  very  rarely,  congenital  in 
origin.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  body  of  the  kidney  is 
developed  from  the  metanephros,  and  that  the  ureter  unites  sub- 
sequently with  it  to  form  its  excretory  duct ;  if  such  union  is  defec- 
tive, hydronephrosis  results.  It  is,  however,  more  frequently  due 
to  an  impervious  condition  of  the  urethra  or  to  the  existence  of  a 
membranous  septum  therein  ;  both  kidneys  are  then  necessarily 
affected.  The  amount  of  distension  in  some  of  these  cases  is 
such  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  parturition  until  the  abdomen 
has  been  tapped.  The  infants  are  often  born  dead,  or  succumb 
shortly  after  birth,      (ii.)   Acquired  forms  of  obstruction  are  by 

no  means  uncommon,  and  may 
be  arranged  under  the  follow- 
ing headings  :  {a)  Blocks  within 
the  urinary  passages  from  the 
presence  of  stones,  parasites, 
foreign  bodies,  or  even  blood- 
clot  ;  (i)  changes  of  struc- 
ture affecting  the  walls  of  the 
urinary  passages,  e.g.,  inflam- 
matory swelling  of  the  mucosa, 
cicatrices,  stenosis,  or  tumours  ; 
[c)  kinking  of  the  ureter  in  cases 
of  floating  kidney ;  and  {d)  the 
pressure  of  extrinsic  tumours 
or  cicatrices.  Hydronephrosis 
may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral ; 
in  the  former  case  the  obstruc- 
tion arises  within  the  ureter,  or 
from  some  vesical  condition  in- 

,,  „  /i7,.^..  volving    its   entrance    into   the 

I'lG-   333— Hydronephrosis.       From    ,  ,     ,  ,  »      •      ..v      ,    ..  -u 

Specimen    in     Bristol    Hospital  bladder  ;   m  the  latter  case  the 
Museum.)  cause  must  be  generally  looked 

for  below  this  spot. 
It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  a  sudden  and  absolute  block 
never  leads  to  hydronephrosis.  Should  it  occur  as  the  result  of 
impaction  of  a  calculus  in  one  of  the  ureters,  the  secretion  on 
that  side  is  totally  suppressed  as  soon  as  the  tension  within  the 
pelvis  and  calyces  is  sufficiently  high.  Should,  however,  the 
obstruction  be  incomplete,  so  that  some  of  the  urine  escapes,  and 
thus  the  pressure  is  relieved,  hydronephrosis  develops.  Sudden 
and  complete  occlusion  of  the  urethra  likewise  results  in  dilatation 
of  the  bladder,  and  rupture  either  of  that  viscus  or  of  the  urethra, 
whilst  a  gradually  increasing  obstruction  is  always  likely  to  lead 
to  hydronephrosis. 

I  Pathological  History. — The  earliest  result  of  obstruction  to  the 
flow  of  urine  consists  in  dilatation  of  the  ureter  and  pelvis,  which 
is  'soon   followed  by  expansion  of   the  calyces.      The  pyramids 
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interstitial  infiltration  of  the  cor?ex  k  llw,     """  ""■?■""  "' 

being  represented  by  a  thin-w'alled  Stib^uTaf  ctt  ^^'tn'^ 
stage  septic  phenomena  may  supervene  ei\HL  H.^  t^\f ^ 
nephrosis  (vide  infra).  F^^vene,    givmg   rise   to  pyo- 

The  Clinical  History  varies  considerably  with  the  method  nf 
onset  and  the  cause  of  the  trouble.     Freauent  v  .11  H.a?l 
IS  a  slight  painless  enlargement  of  the  a^Td  o'r gl'1  boTa": 
involved,  there  may  be  at  first  some  increase  i??he  amount  of 
unne  secreted,  which  is  pale,  limpid,  and  of  a  low  specificTrav  tv 
after   a   time    the   quantity  diminishes,   and   filXanufL   Lnd 
uremia  may  follow,  especially  if  septic  changes  supervene  as" s 
so  commonly  the  case.     When  only  one  kidney  is  affected  the 
excretion  may  remain  normal  in  quantity  and  nualitv   n win  .f 
compensatory  hypertrophy  of  its' fellow'      Nofu^equS 'a 
fluctuatmg  swelhng  of  considerable  size  is  produced  by  hvdro 

(s?e  r^^s)    and"!'  f  *'?•  ^'^^H^  ^'^"'^^  ^  renaT  tuSu" 
(see  p.   995),  and   its   formation  is  often  associated  with   oain 

vomiting,  and  mc'.ased  frequency  of  micturition  FiLallv  a 
perinephntic  abscess  may  develop,  owing  to  ulceration  of  Ih^ 
pelvis  or  ureter,  and  the.cyst  ma';  thus  Vsch^ rgrtCu^^^^  Z 
loin.  Occasioncilly  the  size  of  the  tumour  varils  considerably 
from  time  to  time,  owing  to  the  obstruction  being  temporariv 
overconrie  by  the  pressure  of  retained  urine  behind  it  '""P^'^^'y 
ine  Treatment  of  hydronephrosis  should  in  the  first  nlarp  hp 
directed  to  removal  of  the  cause,  if  practicabl     and  wC  the 

Ts  fSr  'Unil  T  ^^Pr^^*--'-thra,no'otherTreatnien 
is  teasible.      Unilateral  hydronephrosis  must  be  dealt  with  by 

aspiration  as  a  temporary  measure  ;  but  this  is  rarely  satisTactor/ 
and  usually  needs  to  be  followed  by  an  exploratory  ncS 
(^ephrotomy^,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  possible'in  a  fLw 
l^r  '?vf\T^^'^^  ^''^  '^^  obstruction.  In  the  mafor  t^ 
however,  the  block  is  situated  so  low  down  that  it  cannot  be 
reached,  and  then  nephrectomy  can  be  undertaken. 

Pyonephrosis  is  the  name  applied  to  a  distension  of  the  pelvis 
o  the  kidney  when  associated  with  suppurative  pyelitis.  It  is 
always  secondary,  either  to  pyelitis  or  to  hydronephrosis.  In  the 
former  case,  the  inflammation  of  the  ureter  causes  partial  obstruc- 
lon  to  the  flow  of  unne,  and  hence  leads  to  dilatation  ;  in  the 
latter  suppuration  extends  to  tiie  previously  dilated  pelvis  from 
the  bladder. 

Pathological  Conditions.— The  lining  membrane  of  the  pelvis 
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is  inflamed,  thickened,  and  perhaps  ulcerated.  A  considerable 
amount  of  decomposing  urine,  mixed  with  muco-pus,  is  always 
present  in  the  dilated  pelvis  and  calyces,  and  rugged  calculi  or 
tubercular  masses  may  also  be  found.  As  a  result  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  toxic  compounds  by  the  lymphatics  in  the  flattened-out 
pyramids,  a  subacute  interstitial  nephritis  is  caused,  which  may 
even  lead  to  the  formation  of  abscesses  in  the  kidney  substance. 
Bacteria  sometimes  find  their  way  into  the  tubules,  giving  rise  to 
a  suppurative  tubulo-nephritis.  A  certain  amount  of  perinephritis 
is  always  associated  with  this  condition. 

The  Clinical  Signs  of  pyonephrosis  consist  in  enlargement  of 
the  organ,  which  is  tender  on  palpation,  whilst  more  or  less  pain 
is  present  in  the  loin.  The  temperature  of  the  patient  is  usually 
somewhat  raised,  especially  at  night,  from  the  absorption  of 
septic  products ;  the  patient  steadily  loses  ground,  and  becomes 
emaciated  ;  the  tongue  is  dry,  the  appetite  diminished,  and  nausea 
is  sometimes  present.  The  urine  is  usually  scanty  in  amount, 
and  loaded  with  muco-pus,  which  may  be  constant  or  inter- 
mittent. If  both  kidneys  are  involved,  the  excretion  of  urine 
gradually  diminishes,  leading  to  a  fatal  issue  from  uraemia,  unless 
the  patient  dies  previously  from  toxaemia  or  pyaemia. 

Treatment. — Where  both  kidneys  are  affected  as  a  result  of 
some  urethral  or  prostatic  affection,  no  special  treatment  directed 
to  the  kidneys  is  feasible ;  but  if  the  condition  is  unilateral,  and 
not  secondary  to  disease  of  the  lower  urinary  organs,  nephrotomy 
should  be  undertaken,  and  any  removable  cause  dealt  with. 
Failing  this  the  cavity  may  be  drained,  or  even  nephrectomy 
performed. 

Surgical  Kidney  is  a  somewhat  vague  term,  employed  to  describe 
a  condition  of  that  organ  which  arises  as  a  complication  of  some 
obstruction  or  inflammation  of  the  lower  urinary  passages.  It  is 
due  partly  to  backward  pressure,  partly  to  the  extension  of  septic 
inflammation.  The  former  cause  leads  to  hydronephrosis,  the 
latter  to  pyonephrosis,  and  the  phenomena  characteristic  of  these 
conditions  are  therefore  present.  Should  the  obstruction  be  satis- 
factorily treated  without  delay,  the  renal  affection  may  almost 
completely  disappear,  although  the  kidney  is  often  left  somevvhat 
contracted  and  granular  from  the  cicatrization  of  the  interstitial 
infiltration  already  described;  if,  however,  sepsis  is  present,  the 
outlook  is  much  more  serious,  as  pyelitis  may  persist  in  spite  of 
treatment. 

In  some  such  cases,  symptoms  of  an  acute  character  occasionally 
manifest  themselves,  either  arising  spontaneously,  or  resulting 
from  some  surgical  procedure,  such  as  catheterism  or  operation. 
They  are  possibly  produced  by  acute  reflex  congestion  of  the 
kidney,  or  more  probably  by  the  extension  of  septic  mischief  along 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ureter,  owing  to  the  lymphatics  of 
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the  bladder  and  ureter  ht>\r,nr  ^     ^- 

stances,  innumeraWe  n,i  .  y^bsc  "r"'  =  ''f''r  ^"^^  circum- 
the  mucous  membrane,  wS Lt  ?he  ki  f  T\}'^  ^°""^  ^^udding 
dition  of  acute  interst  t  al  sunnn^.hV  ^^  T^-  ^^''^'  '"^°  ^  ^^^ 
cases,  the  so-called  '  ure  hra  Te"!-  i^  "'^  "' >''  ^"  '^'  '^'^^'^' 
the  occurrence  of  a  rigo  vvhich  ,'-.«  P''"^^^^'  characterized  by 
others  the  rigor  ma/ bVrepe.t  d  X  '"  "  '^°'''  *'"^^-  I" 
elevated  for  some  days  and  thin  .  ?  ^f^Perature  remaining 
most  severe  attacks  r^gUidhvn^n^^^^  ^'"'"^  =  ^"^  '"  ^^f 
issue  follows,  partly'from  url^mia^L  Fl^'f '"  ^''"''^  ^"^  ^  ^^tal 
from  pyemia.  Nausea  Tni^  ^^'^'^  ^'■°"'  toxaemia,  or  even 
whilst^fhe  urine  fsaTwayssam^  f^^^^"^  ^^°"^  ^he  fiS" 

be  a  total  suppression  ofthe  secretion  '^'°°'"^-"^'^'  ^'^  ^here  may' 

the  cLl^ri^p^LtS^  ^^"h?n  ^th-^^^^^^^  ''''^^'^'  ^--ds 
phenomena  usually  d  appear  unless  It  ''T°^^^'  ^^^  ^^"^1 
present.  The  greatest  ca?e  must  1  '^""firmed  suppuration  is 
instruments  through  a  striSuTeld  it  k^P^  '."  the  passage  of 
use  of  soft  elastic^atheteS  rSher  1  r  advisable  to  make 
tion  being  caused  by  the  former  tLn  fu"'f  °"'''  ^^''  '"-"ta- 
condition    of  the    instrumental'  "-^u^^  '^"^'■-     A"  aseptic 

riror  following   catheterSmth^  especially  essential.      For   the 

plenty  of  hot  ^diluent  d^s  orderrd  and  ""' •  ^  ^"P^  ''''^'^' 
opium  (*  to  I  ffrain^  aHmlnl.f  i  '  ^"^.^"injne  (2  grains)  and 
drug  must  be  fpar"L^^^^^^^^^^  "  P'",  althoughShe  latter 

existent.  DurinTtKntbn.nl  7.7-^'"'''  °^  "^^'^ia  are 
and  bowels  areSreelyTted  on  I'^'"^"  ^/"^P*""^^' ^^e  skin 
although  a  certain  amounf  of  ct  '  ?^  ^  ™''^  ^^^*  prescribed, 
sary ;  III  opera  fve  measures  mustTi'"*  "?'.^  ^'  ^'"^^  -^  "^^«- 
invariably  fatal.  Should  snZ?  ''''f '^^^'  ^'  ^^^^  ^'^  ^-^I^^ost 
should  be  cupped  in  the  honXr°"-°^  """"  ^"^"^'  the  loins 
action  of  theTowels  obtaTed  bv  t^'"^  ''".'^  congestion,  a  free 
and  the  patient  mJde  Tsweat  freell  T  t  ''^''^  purgatives, 
baths  or  by  the  injeSon  of  niL       ^'  ^^^t'  ^^  *^^  "^^  ^^  hot-air 

sometimes^be  re  Sved  by  con  o.^'?nH'-  ^f T^  ^^^^P^""^^  "^^y 
tions  of  normal  saHne  soh?f^nn  \"^'^P^^t«d  intravenous  injec- 
watery  diarrhea     several^^.;^  encourage  diuresis  and  a 

have  been  recorded  ^"^cessful  cases  treated  in  this  way 

tuJrrrare°Ltllot'"Ts~T,'^  ^^"^^^-^  ?--*-  "^  -"al 
is  shaped  more  or  iS^like  th  Jl  ^^  ''  "'''^'P^  '"  ^^e  loin,  which 
felton^theinnerbo  der  and  ?heonW^'  "  "°''k  ^'^"^  occasionally 
flank  is  alwavs  rlifii  "^^'^  '"^''S^"  b^'"&  rounded.    The 

whatever  the'padent?  pSn""'  h''  f^^.-^-n-g  -altered 
way  behind  the  tn^n      P°^'*'°"'  ^"^  mtestme  never  finding  its 

kidL'/'s'u'Xr  ;•  Rivets?:  baf/oftr "°"'  °'  "■= 
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tlie  growth  of  the  tumour.  The  mass  moves  slightly  on  respira- 
tion, though  less  distinctly  than  the  liver  or  spleen ;  and  no 
pedicle  can  be  felt  passing  down  towards  the  pelvis. 

The  different  varieties  of  tumour  which  may  originate  in  the 
kidney  may  be  classified  as  the  simple  and  the  malignant.  Several 
cystic  conditions  also  occur. 

The  Simple  tumours  of  the  kidney  are  : 

I.  Cystic  Disease  (or,  as  it  has  been  termed,  adenoma  of  the 
kidney),  which  may  be  congenital  or  acquired.  It  is  not  unfre- 
quently  bilateral,  especially  when  congenital,  and  consists  in  an 


--•tt4<<. 


Fig.  334. — Cystic  Disease  of  Kidney.     (King's  College  Museum.) 

excessive  development  of  interstitial  tissue,  usually  of  an  ordinary 
fibro-cellular  nature,  resulting  in  compression  of  the  tubules, 
which  become  distended  into  cysts,  varying  in  size,  but  rarely 
exceeding  that  of  a  cherry ;  they  are  lined  with  epithelium, 
which  is  generally  flattened,  and  filled  with  a  limpid  fluid  con- 
taining urea,  and  perhaps  cholesterine.  The  cysts  are  often 
very  numerous,  and  may  project  from  the  surface  of  the  kidney 
as  nodular  elastic  outgrowths.  The  pelvis  remains  unaffected 
until  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  (Fig.  334).  Generally  the 
whole  kidney  Is  involved,  and  may  attain  enormous  dimensions  ; 
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but  occasionally  the  trrowth  is  HmUo/i  f^  .•     '~'^ 

The  early  symp'toms'are  simply  Those  of  Tes'^^rrrf  '\'  "Po- 
stage the  secretion  of  urine  is  interfered  with  to  'c^  ''''  ''  '^*^'" 
as  to  produce  uremia.     The  tendencv  of  fhi      «•  "f-^  ^"  '''*^"* 

't  ^i?SoTtT"  '^"^,  ^T-'^"^^^^^  o^:rSn.*°  ^'''' 

by^he'SXmVnt^wTht^Pi^^:;^^^ 

in  structure  w^th  that  mS  wfthTnYhf  bladder"  rSs''^^^^' 

been  observed  in  elderly  people  and  th^  7hi!J'  •/    ^/\"«"a"y 

symptom  is  excessive  hL^atTda  h  cannot  be '1"°*  '^r"\' 
certa  nty.  but  if  fnimH  in  Jr.  i  *^^""°t  be  diagnosed  with 
removed  with  success  ^''Plo'-atory  operation,  it  can  be 

Malignant  tumours  of  the  kidney  may  be  divided  into  • 
I.  The  Sarcomata  of  Infants,  which   usually  orimnate  con 
gemtally,  but  may  be  acquired  within  the  first  few  years  of  Tfe" 
They  are  encapsuled,  the  kidney  substance  being  ^spread  ov'; 
them,  and  consist  of  round  or  spindle  cells,  the  latti  ofJen  show 

co^matar^Th"'""'  '?^"^^''"^  ^^^'  ^^  muscular  fi£es(my^^^^^^^ 
Wn?"  ^  K  ^  ^'""^  -^^  ^  ^'^^^  '•^^'  ^"d  may  affect  both  or^ns 
but  pain  and  haematuna  are  absent.     Death  results  from  Serai 

latToTTbT'the  d.?  ^°"°- --hanical  obstruction  SThf  dr'cu 
r!l  oic        ^  }     detachment  of  a  sarcomatous  embolus    which 
travels  upwards  and  blocks  the  pulmonary  vessels. 

2.  The  Sarcomata  of  Adults  occur  between  the  thirtieth  and 
fiftieth  years,  and  are  of  the  spindle- celled  variety.  Only  one 
kidney  is  generally  involved,  giving   rise  to  a  rapidly  growb^ 

our^dTn  "the^nT^  "f  ^t  ""'  ha^maturia.  Cal'culi'^afe  ofle? 
found  in  the  pelvis  of  such  organs.  Secondary  deposits  form 
m  the  viscera  and  death  usually  results  from  exha;tstion  S 
results  of  nephrectomy  have  not  been  very  encouraging 

3-  Carcinoma  is  an  uncommon  form  of  tumour  in  the  kidney 
It  presents  the  same  clinical  features  as  a  sarcoma,  and  can  only 
be  recognised  on  microscopic  examination.     One  symptom,  how- 
ever, requires  special  notice,  since  it  is  extremely  suggestive  of 

he  presence  of  cancer,  viz.,  the  development  of  a  varicocele.  It 
innn  thV  ^/^'Tlf  of  enlarged  and  cancerous  lymphatic  glands 
upon  the  roots  of  the  spermatic  veins,  and  hence,  whenever  an 
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elderly  person  develops  a  varicocele,  a  careful  examination  of  the 
kidney  on  the  aflected  side  should  always  be  instituted. 

Various  Cystic  Conditions  of  the  kidney  must  he  noted  in  addi- 
tion to  the  general  cystic  disease,  already  described. 

(a)  Hydatid  Disease  aflects  the  kidney,  as  it  may  involve  any 
other  tissue  in  the  body.  It  starts  either  beneath  the  capsule 
or  in  the  glandular  substance ;  in  the  former  case  it  is  likely  to 
form  a  rounded  projection,  which  may  be  detected  on  palpation  of 
the  loin  ;  in  the  latter  it  expands,  or  even  destroys,  the  whole  of 
the  glandular  tissue,  and  may  burst  into  the  renal  pelvis,  the 
cysts  being  passed  along  the  ureter,  accompanied  by  more  or 
less  colic.  Suppuration  of  the  cyst  may  complicate  matters,  but, 
unless  the  cyst  has  ruptured  into  the  pelvis,  diagnosis  is  scarcely 
possible  apart  from  an  exploratory  incision. 

Treatment  consists  in  cutting  down  on  the  kidney,  and 
enucleating  the  mass,  if  possible.  Failing  this,  drainage  may  be 
undertaken,  and  in  bad  cases  nephrectomy  may  be  necessary. 

(b)  Dermoid  Cysts  have  also  been  found. 

(c)  Serous  Cysts  are  occasionally  met  with,  arising  possibly  as  a 
result  of  obstruction  to  some  of  the  ducts.  Rounded  swellings, 
single  or  multiple,  are  produced,  growing  outwards  from  the 
cortex,  and  containing  a  thin  fluid  with  a  small  amount  of 
albumin  and  saline  substances  in  solution.  They  give  rise  to  no 
symptoms  except  from  their  size,  and  rarely  require  treatment 
other  than  simple  aspiration  or  drain  .ge. 

(d)  Not  unfrequently  a  number  of  small  cysts  develop  in  con- 
nection with  chronic  granular  nephritis,  but  they  are  of  no  clinical 
importance. 

Operations  on  the  Kidney. 

The  kidneys  are  placed  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  arid 
extend  from  the  nth  rib  above,  to  midway  between  the  last  rib 
and  the  iliac  crest,  the  right  kidney  being  somewhat  lower  than 
the  left,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  liver.  The  hilus  is  situated 
opposite  the  spinous  process  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  and 
the  upper  ends  of  the  organs  are  nearer  to  the  spine  than  the 

lower. 

The  kidneys  may  be  exposed  by  two  chief  routes,  viz.,  the 
abdominal  and  the  lumbar. 

The  Lumbar  incision  (Fig.  335,  B)  commences  at  a  point  cor- 
responding to  the  outer  border  of  the  erector  spina>,  and  ^  inch 
below  the  last  rib,  extending  downwards  and  outwards  m  the 
direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  external  oblique  for  about  4  or  5 
inches  towards  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine.  The  posterior 
portions  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  the  fascia  lumborum  are 
divided  seriatini,  and  the  fatty  tissue  surrounding  the  kidney  is 
thus  easilv  reached  and  opened. 

The  Abdominal  incision  is  made  along  the  linea  semilunaris, 
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which  is  divided,  and  the  peritoneal  cavity  opened.  If  the  colon 
hes  „ver  the  ku  ney  ,t  is  disph.ced  inwards,  and  held  aside,  as  a  so 
he  other  m  estuies,  by  cloths  soaked  in  warm  carbolic  lotbn  o? 
by  Maunsel  s  intestine  retractor ;  the  peritoneum  covering  he 
posterior  abdominal  wall  is  incised  to  the  outer  side  of  the  colo,^^ 
and  the  organ  thus  exposed.  ' 

aslhi' TltTr^i''"'^  i^'  been  advocated  by  some  surgeons,  known 
as  the  Lateral  or  Lumbo-abdominal.  The  incision  extends  verti- 
cally from  he  tip  o  the  last  rib  to  the  iliac  crest,  and,  if  necessary, 
a  cross-cut  is  made  backwards  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  neri- 
oneum  IS  strippe.l  foru;ards  from  the  kidney,  the  operation  being 
hus  retroperitoneal.  The  advantage  over'the  ordinary  lumbar 
incision  has,  however,  yet  to  be  demonstrated. 


F'G.    335— t)lAGRAM    TO    ILLUSTRATE    LUMBAR    InXISIONS. 

A,  For  lumbar  colotomy  ;  B,  for  exposing  the  kidney. 

The  following  are  the  chief  operations  undertaken  upon  the 
Kidney  : 

I.  Nephrotomy  consists  in  exposure  of  the  kidney,  exploration 
ot  Its  substance,  and,  if  need  be,  incision  into  it  for  the  removal 
of  some  abnormal  condition.  It  should  generally  be  undertaken 
through  the  loin.  When  exposed,  the  kidney  is  partially  freed 
from  Its  connections,  and  drawn  up  into  the  wound.  Its  sub- 
stance is  then  carefully  palpated  between  the  fingers,  any  abnormal 
softening  or  hardening  being  noted.  It  may  next  be  explored 
with  a  fine  round  needle,  such  as  is  used  for  knitting.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  the  sensation  imparted  to  the 
fingers  by  striking  the  pyramids  with  the  needle  for  a  stone. 
Finally,  if  nothing  abnormal  is  detected,  an  incision  should  be 
made  through  the  convex  border  of  the  kidney  substance  into  the 
pelvis.  Free  haemorrhage  follows  such  a  proceeding,  but  soon 
stops  when  the  finger  is  inserted.      This  incision  through  the 
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2.  Nephrectomy,  or  total  lemovil  of  n„.  nj..  r 

depended  on.  '    ''"^  ^^'^^^  P^^"«  ^^"not   l>e 

Nephrectomy  may    he  undertaken    through    the   abdomen  or 


.''•Lusti^&aiu.u.E-^..'  --.^j  t. 


tion  especially  wlu. '  p.  'rirrT'  '"  ^"P''%-'"tan,ina- 
are  distencle.l  with  deco.np  in^pu  s  ^''h  '""  .f  ^^^.'^  "^«^«^ 
Moreover,  no  satisfactory  < Irainie  1  nU  '  ^"/'"'^"^'y  ^''^  ^ase. 
I'y  the  re.noval  of  the  T'-  ""  ,^l,  '  "^'^'"'f  ^"^  ^^e  cavity  left 
fhroi,^,^,  the  loin.     C)f  rcn.ri    .  '   '' .  ,  ,    "^^^^  '«  '"'"l'* 

'«  that  the  other  kulnZc.^;  t^'f^^^ 
ascertained.     As  to   KXi/,  e     f  "^''""•"'•^''  •''"'•  its  condition 

'"anner  already  described  tC  ^an';:!  SS^^  ''1^- '"  '"'^ 
surroinulinL'  t  ssues   the  ^,r„..,^^  i    •      "^^^<^' 'rom  its  adhesions  to 

-'^psule.  Special  •;Ve:„ZT"nrt'"l':;'*''?^^^  '\'  '"'T  ""^^'^'^  ''« 
the  posterior  aspect  c,f  the  tL^r^  n  rV  '['P  ""'  '"  '"'''^'""f^'  ^'^^ 
where  it  is  occaL>nalIy  S^^^rn  "[.;  X  inf  "''^  ""  '^'  '''^^''  '''^'^ 
'"ass  is  now  lifted  from  its  l,ed    mH  •  r  'i"'  ''''"'''  '^''^^-      ''''« 

'■reter  and  renal  ve  se  isolVt"^^  '^^  Ped.cle  consisting  of  the 
separately  by  H.^ature  ml  ,  ,\?/h  i  ,  ''^'^  '■'"^''  '^''^  ^^^ured 
distal  ends."^  'H  e^^^ret  is  d^  Jt  \;U ''^Pn'^^'"^  ''PP"^^  ^'^  ^he 
pieces  of  sponge  beinrpacLl  mnnT  '"  ^''''  '''^"^''  ^""'^y-  «"^''^" 
tion  which  may  escioe  Thp  L  .'''  ''^  ^"  receive  any  secre- 

portion  whichiJle  t   s;uritd   n"^.3^""^  mernbrane'in  the 

acid.  The  kidney  thus^  reed  is  reltS  "'r^^^^  "^  P"'"  ^"^""'^"''^ 
posterior  nariet'il  hv^   nf  fi        '•\5^'""ved,  and  the  wound  in  the 

sil>le,  by  uture  prrvonlfH '""'"'"  t*"""^'^^  ^"^'^^''^•■'  '^  Po- 
made either  tl  rough  Ue^  in ",  h  .k"^'"  '''''  "^'  ''"""  previously 
from  the  front  The  aliinV^  ^'  '"'"'■''""  "^  ^  ^^'''^  drain 
all  '/iood-clot/anddo    d^^th     fs^if:^^^^^  [-- 

IS  always  experienced  from  Vhl  ^^*     Co"«'derable  shock 

from  thfscau^eirsomewC  high    °'"''^'°"'  ^"'^  ^'^^  ''-''^^-^^ 

not  m:,ci;7nt;j^d''thrn°"'^  '^  ^"P'°>'^^  ^^^en  the  kidney  is 
descril  S  enSateclTron.  f "  ''  ^""^T^  ''^  ^'^^  '"^-'^i""  •'^''■^'^dy 
with   as  i^   t^e  ^i^i,'^]   n  •'^"'■^"""dings,  and  the  pedicle  dealt 

insereed  ncro«  .h.  'hT","'*'  "'  "'  '°  ^""W*^  '^e  hand  to  be 
of  the  oppoSe  ofn^n'^l^fh  "'■  ""''  "'""  '■'"°"'  ™  exploration 
proceedins  "■"  "  "''  '"'''"""^'^  "hJ^cHon  to  this 

iI«e^S3  ,:   rat'-dZrit^'t^hetSi.-'n?  '1'^  -^?'  ^ 
port.o„  excised.     Tw^  or  three  "r.'stitrslF^edtur.hSnet 
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are  tlieu  passed  thtout(h  the  imiscles,  and  also  through  the 
cortical  portion  of  the  kidney,  securing  a  good  hold  of  it.  By 
tying  these  the  kidney  is  fixed  to  the  posterior  abdominal  wall, 
and  the  wound  is  then  closed.  The  results  of  this  operation  have 
not  always  been  satisfactory,  the  symptoms  returning.  It  appears 
from  experiments  that  sutures  passed  through  the  renal  paren- 
chyma are  very  (juickly  disintegrated  and  removed  ;  and  hence, 
although  the  kidney  may  seem  to  be  efficiently  immobilized  at  the 
completion  of  the  operation,  it  readily  becomes  loose  again.  To 
obviate  this  it  has  been  suggested  to  leave  the  parietal  incision 
open,  merely  stuffing  it  with  gauze,  so  that  a  firm  mass  of  cica- 
tricial tissue  may  develop,  extending  from  the  kidney  to  the  sur- 
face, and  thus  anchoring  it.  Some,  again,  have  recommended 
that  the  true  capsule  should  be  partially  stripped  ofT  and  stitched 
to  the  abdominal  parietes,  the  raw  surfaces  thus  formed  uniting 
securely,  and  fixin;'  the  organ ;  whilst  others  advise  the  isolation 
of  one  of  the  tendons  of  the  spinalis  dorsi,  which  is  passed  from 
above  downwards  under  the  capsule,  as  a  support  on  which  the 
kidney  is  slung.  (See  report  in  Cluneal  Journal  February  5, 
i8yb.) 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

BLADDER  AND  PROSTATE. 

Congenital  Affections  of  the  Bladder 

Hanoi's  S^ ;;[  ^=r.^;^  T^r^r  ^'^ "  -  --  - 

portwnofthealKiominalparieteraraSnl   L     u    u''',^'^''  ^"^  "'    'he  lower 
of  the  posterior  vesical  Lu  TeZseTaMre^^^^^ 

by   he  pressure  from  behind  of  the  aSomfn^I  .n^'i'^''^'?"''^^'  prominent 
surface   ,s   ..sually  irregular,   and  c^ST^h^-^S^Si^^i  ^^ 


Vv^ 


Fig.  33C.-ECTOPIA  VEsrc.^.     (T.llmanns.) 
ii,  Exposed  mucous  membrane  of  bladder  •  rj    IT  nrifi^       <■ 

H,  H,  projections  of  pubic  rami  on  eUher's' de  "'  ""''"  ^ 

the  greatest  discomfort,  not  oVrf  nm  it  .  J^"  f?",^!  '°"  '«  "ecessarily  one  of 


the  greatest  discomfort,  not  only  fromVh;^  co;;;;nrddbhHn^"nf'''''^"'^'°"^°^ 
excoriation  and  eczema  of  thp  fhialiv.  orsH   ^""^'^"j.ant'bhng  of  urine  causing 

pain  and   irritation  Xrto'fHcdofof^t^dX"st^iP:[Th^       ''^°/™"  '^' 
membrane.     Tht-  svmnhvsi.s  n„l,i«  k  .k.!,.  .  °u  f-?^'"".'' }^^.  exposed  mucous 


ling  parts,  but  also  from  the 
membrane.  "'ThVrsvmp^rsi^pXNs'.K?^  '^'"1^^'  against  the  exposed  mucous 
of  the  pubic  arch  tern^atJ^  ^^l^ll^/^JStT^^g^i/Sgll^^l'^S^S;- 
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innominate  bones  are  usually  rotated  outwards,  and  the  sacrum  is  convex 
anteriorly'  from  side  to  side  instead  of  being  concave.  In  consequence  of  this 
pelvic  malformation,  the  patient's  gait  and  powers  of  progression  are  consider- 
ably impaired.  The  penis  is  cleft  along  the  upper  wall,  and  in  a  condition  of 
complete  epispadias ;  it  is  drawn  upwards  and  backwards  over  the  trigone, 
sn  that  it  requires  pulling  down  (as  seen  in  the  illustration)  to  expose  the 
ureteral  orifices.  The  testes  are  often  found  in  the  inguinal  canal,  or,  if  in 
the  scrotum,  are  accompanied  by  a  congenital  hernia.  No  umbilicus  is  present. 
The  condition  is  due  to  impaired  development  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
allantois  and  the  lower  segment  of  the  abdominal  parietes.  At  birth  the 
lower  portion  of  the  umbilical  cord  is  expanded  over  the  raw  surface,  consti- 
tuting the  anterior  vesical  wall.  When  the  cord  separates,  the  posterior  vesical 
wall  is  necessarily  exposed. 

The  Treatment  of  this  distressing  malformation  is  not  very  satisfactory. 
The  majority  of  the  cases  are  treated  by  the  application  of  a  urinal,  but, 
unfortunately,  the  instruments  hitherto  devised  are  not  particularly  efficient. 
Various  operative  measures  have  also  been  practised  with  the  object  of 
covering  the  exposed  surface,  and  forming,  if  possible,  a  reservoir  in  which 
the  urine  may  be  retained,  (a)  Trendelenburg's  operation  consists  in  division 
of  the  sacro-iliac  ligaments  from  behind,  so  as  to  enable  the  lateral  halves  of 
the  pelvis  to  be  compressed  together.  By  this  means  the  posterior  vesical 
wall  is  thrown  backwards  and  its  tendency  to  protrude  lessened.  The 
wounds  are  allowed  to  granulate,  and,  if  successful,  the  bladder  wall  finally 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  sulcus,  which  can  usually  be  covered  over  by  a  plastic 
operation  without  much  difficulty.  A  new  bladder  is  thus  formed,  and  the 
patient's  condition  considerably  ameliorated.  The  main  objections  to  this 
method  are  that  it  involves  a  very  severe  operation,  and  also  leads  to  a 
further  weakening  of  the  pelvic  arch,  the  integrity  of  which  is  already  much 
impaired  by  the  absence  of  the  pubic  symphysis,  (b)  Plastic  operations  with- 
out interfering  with  the  pelvis  have  been  introduced  and  practised  by  the  late 
Professor  John  Wood,  Thiersch,  and  others.  For  full  details,  we  niust  refer 
to  larger  text-books.  Suffice  it  here  to  state  that  a  skin  flap  is  turned  down 
from  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  above  the  breach  of  surface,  and  sutured  on 
either  side  to  the  margins  of  the  defect.  The  cutaneous  surface  of  this  flap 
constitutes  the  anterior  wall  of  the  newly-formed  bladder,  if  such  it  can  be 
called,  whilst  its  raw  outer  surface  is  covered  in  either  by  flaps  derived  from 
either  side,  or  by  undercutting  the  neighbouring  skin  and  sliding  it  inwards 
to  the  middle  line,  where  it  is  united  by  sutures,  as  suggested  and  successfully 
carried  out  by  Mr  Boyce  Barrow.  The  after-treatment  is  always  prolonged 
and  tedious,  and  the  patients  are  likely  to  experience  much  subsequent  incon- 
venience owing  to  the  growth  of  hairs,  which  become  encrusted  with  phos- 
phates, from  the  under  surface  of  the  abdominal  flap. 

It  has  been  recently  suggested  by  Mr.  Reginald  Harrison  to  deal  with  this 
distressing  condition  by  removal  of  one  kidney,  and  transplantation  of  the 
ureter  of  the  opposite  kidney  into  the  loin  after  a  sufficient  interval  has 
elapsed  to  allow  of  its  compensatory  hypertrophy.  By  this  means  the  exposed 
mucous  membrane  is  able  to  dry  up,  and  the  urine  escaping  from  the  loin 
is  readily  collected  by  a  suitable  urinal.  The  proposal  seems  to  us  dis- 
tinctly good,  and  in  the  case  reported  by  Mr  Harrison  the  result  attained  was 
on  the  whole  satisfactory, 

2  An  Umbilical  Urinary  Fistula  is  sometimes  met  with  as  a  result  of 
imperfect  closure  of  the  urachus. 

J.  Occasionally  in  cases  of  malformation  of  the  rectum  the  Primitive 
Cloacal  Condition  may  in  part  persist  (see  p.  958). 


Traumatic  Affections  of  the  Bladder. 

Rupture  of  the  Bladder  may  be   produced   in  several  ways : 
(i)  It  may  be  due  to  direct  violence  applied  to  the  lower  part  of 
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the  violence,  or  fromTenetlSn'o  T^otn  '  7.^  ''''''  ^-^^  « 
pubis.     (3)^  The  bladder  may  be  oLned  hv    °^  ^'°""  ^''^"^  ^^e  os 
of  the  abdomen.      Apart  frorn  traumaHr^''  P^"^^'-^^'"^'  wound 
occur  from  simple  over-distensTones""^^^^  ^"P^"'-^  "^^Y 

.on  of  .ts  walls,  as  in  malignant'  d' sea  el  destructive  ulcera- 
follow  ulceration  of  a  saccule  if  f.^'  P^^^^ent ;  or  it  may 
tion.  '^^^"^^  'f  '^  contains  a  phosphatic  concre 

.    Rupture  of  the  bladder  is  divided  inf^  . 

mg  to  whether   or    not    the  nfrft    '     l     '°'"^-"  "'''^^"^^^^'^^^^^ 
peritoneum  covers  the  upner  and  h  't    ^^^''X'^  "P^^^d.      The 
reflected  anteriorly  aLrthp  "1  f       P^'  °^  ^''^  ^i^^^s,  bein"? 

Hteratedhypogasti^cSie    LrptlSiolro^"     't""^  '''^  «'^ 

Intraperitoneal  Rupture  involves  thin/       *°  ^''^  '■^^^""^• 
tions  of  the  viscus,  and  is  t^e    .He  vT^f'^'  °'  ^'"P^"°^  P"'"- 
The  symptoms  produced  are  severe  sdT      ^'"^^^^^f^y  '"et  with, 
gastnc  pain  of  a  burning  natur^Tf^V-^''°^'^'^^^d  ^^^th  hypo- 
stant  desire  to  micturatriut   .;  ,T  ,.  "^^'T  ^^P^^^n'^es  a  cSn- 
perhaps  a  little  blood.    iCco'nitis  soon'f"S'^'"^'  '^  P^^^^^'  «^^^Pt 
fatal  course,  especially  if  effident  trentm     ?""''  """""'"^  ''  ^^P'^'y 
passing  a  catheter  the  l.ladderls  u  '  ,1  v7"^  '!  "°'  ^^°Pt«d.     On 
a  little  blood-stained  urine  mav  be  w-fh^"""^  ^'"?'y'  °^  P«^s'% 
mstrument  is  insinuated  tLougV  the     inf'^'"  V  '^^owever,  the 
cavity,  a   considerable   qurtitfof  iZh    f '"'V''^.  P^"^°"«^l 
evacuated  and  the  point  ofthe  c^thle^'^'T'^  ."""^'  ^^"  '^^ 
anterior  abdominal  waH       A  usef  I   ^      "^^^^     '•  ^'^^  ""^^''  ^^e 
injectinga  measured  amount  ofTw  '^'^f  "^^^'^sign  consists  in 
and  noting  how  much  of  ?t  ret m  "   X„      ''^'"'"  '^"  ^'^'"^^^'^ 
considerable  discrepancy  will  pro"  ablvtn^/T"?  '"'^'^'  ^°'^« 
quantities.  "^  pronawy  be  need  between  the  two 

the^^fl^i?  w!rhr  ttt"t?nl^:iT^'^^  •"  ""'"^^•^^^^  '--^P-otomy  ; 
the  wound  in  the  bladder  cTea'tde'  ''T''^^  ^^>'  ^P°"^^^'  ^^^ 
the  patient  in  the  TrendeTenTu;^:^'^  °"f  ^''^'  P'-^^^ably  with 
the  intestines   to  grSte  towi^^^^^ 

then  carefully  cloLd  by  mean,  of  o  ^'^P^^agm.  The  rent  is 
which  should  always  exfend  a  t>l,  S/°V^  Lambert's  sutures, 
wound,  Possibly  'a  drarnage.^iik  "rTLTth^T^""'^^  °'  ^'" 
to  be  inserted  for  a  few  hourr  .n  o     f  ^  *"^'^  '"^y  "^^d 

The  layers  of  the  abdonl.?"  'i.f  ^^  *°  /"""^''^  ^"y  ^-^"dation. 
and  the  patient  pubaTh   £^^7^ 

at  regular  intervals  or  a  c^  hS^;  ^'V""^'"  ^'^^er  drawn  off 
urine  l,eing  sypWd  by  an  a^  nU'"' ^  m ''"^^  '?  '^^  ^^'^^der,  the 
vessel  placed^beneath  thVbed  '     '"^^^^^  '"''^  ^^^^'"^  '"^o  a 

wJ?r^:s:"'??h?rrf^^t'^^''^^  -"T^^'-  '^^  -^-- 

tissue,  and,  if  unhLlthv     it  or-       ''''^  '"'°  "^"  P"'^''"  ^^""'^^ 
Hieaiin>,  at  once  gives  rise  to  a  most  virulent 
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form  of  suppiiiutive  pelvic  cellulitis,  which  is  usually  fatal  from 
toxiiMiiia  or  pya'inia.  Abscesses  tend  to  point  eitiier  above  the 
pelvic  brim  or  in  the  perineum.  The  treatment  consists  in  free 
incisions  throuf(h  the  perineum,  or  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 
If  the  urine  is  healtliy  and  uncontaminated  with  bacteria,  and  is 
not  allowed  to  remain  long  in  contact  with  the  tissues,  the  pros- 
pects of  recovery  are  f^ood. 

Foreign  Bodies  introduced  into  the  bladder  from  without  are 
of  wirious  natures,  such  as  portions  of  catheters  or  bouf,nes,  pins, 
etc.  They  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  chronic  cystitis  and  usually 
become  encased  with  phosphatic  deposit.  They  should  be 
removed  as  early  as  possible  with  a  lithotrite,  but  if  of  large  size, 
or  thickly  covered  with  phosphates,  must  lie  treated  by  perineal 
or  suprapubic  cystotomy.  In  the  female  digital  dilatation  of  the 
urethra  is  the  best  means  of  gaining  access  to  the  interior  of  the 
viscus. 

Methods  of  Examining  the  Bladder. 

When  a  patient  presents  himself  complaining  t)f  increased  frequency  of 
micturition  and  other  evidences  suf,'>,'estive  of  chronic  disease  of  the  bladder, 
a  systematic  fc.\amination  of  the  individual  ano  his  urinary  passages  must 
always  be  instituted.  The  history  of  the  case,  the  character  of  the  symptoms, 
and  the  condition  of  the  urine  are  carefully  gone  into.  At  the  first  interview 
it  is  advisable  to  ask  the  patient  to  void  his  urine,  after  which,  provitling  no 
tight  stricture  exists,  a  medium-sized  catheter-a-boule,  or  one  of  rubber,  should 


F""'-  337- — Leiter's  Electric  Cystoscope.     (Tillmanns.) 

(?,  Electric  lamp  in  beak  :  h,  glass  window  for  illumination  purposes  ; 
c  (I,  switch  for  opening  or  closing  current. 
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be  gently  introduced,  and  the  amount,  if  any,  of  the  residual  urine  estimated 
and  tested.  Having  gained  all  the  information  possible  from  this  source,  an 
examination  of  the  bladder  should  then  be  made,  or  perhaps  at  a  subse<iuent 
visit,  (i)  The  patient  is  laid  on  a  couch,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
uncovered.  The  hypogastrium  is  then  examined  by  inspection,  palpation,  and 
percussion,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  bladder  is  distended,  or  if  any 
abnormal  resistance  either  from  thickening  of  the  wall  or  the  presence  of  a 
tumour  can  be  felt.  (2)  A  sound  is  then  passed  according  to  the  method  de- 
scribed at  p.  1027,  and  the  interior  of  the  viscus  explored;  by  this  m  ^ans  a 
calculus  may  be  detected,  and  e\en  sometimes  a  tumour,  as  also  a  rough  and 
irregular  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane.  (3)  The  finger  is  inserted  into 
the  rectum,  or,  in  the  female,  into  the  vagina,  before  the  sound  is  withdrawn, 
so  as  to  enable  the  condition  of  the  posterior  vesical  wall  to  be  investigated 
between  the  point  of  the  finger  and  the  sound.  Enlargement  of  the  prostate  or 
of  the  vesicula'  seminales  can  also  be  detected  in  this  way.  (4)  As  mentioned 
elsewhere,  Bigelow's  evacuator  is  useful,  not  only  to  wash  out  the  bladder,  but 
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.  ackln-  has  been  i.Ur.xi.fcc.d  in  the'    ,  "  ^"nhl  '^■'^';'^i">"K  the  interior^of  the 
s>sts  ot  a  straight  tube  with  a  short  en      ,'/nf'-'''''''''t' ('''«■  ii7)-    This  con! 
lamp  ,s  placed,  the  wires  lea.Hng  to  ken;    ''^";'»"«'f •  '"  wiich  an  electric 
window  covered  with  ^lass  is  sinmeH  rl    ^^  Vl^'^  ''"'^'"  '^e  tube.     A  sm  iH 
a    the  angle  in  such  a  nianne   ,ha    wtn  the%t'^"  "^''?'  '-^"'l  ^  P"«"'   "-"  'eS 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  instrument    h^    the  surgeon  looks  through  an  eveniere 
wall  illuminated  by  the  elect  khmn     T     '  '"  '"'i:'^"  P"rtion'of  thev'S 
vously  washed  out,  and  the  mtiemT-Jh ^"'^''•  'H^  '''''^''^'e'-  "^tist  be  pre 
ac.d  lot.on  should  be  present ' in  Th^  '  In    w' ''"''■     '^''°"'  ^'^  ounces  of  bCrTc 
from  be.ng  injured  by  the  instrunient   SXh     f '"  Pf'^^"'  the  vesical  wall 
lamp  has  been  used  f('r  some  time        Hffi''^,^  ''^^''^>-^  ''«C"nu.s  hot  after X' 
antenor  and  posterior  walls  to T.e  examined      r''' ^"i" '^'^P""'  '«  '^"able    he 
skniT Vh"""  "'  '"f'"-"^''^tion  to  be  gaC  'bv  .he-^i^r'^'f^'f^'^l^'^^^^  '«  "reeled 

skilled  hands  much  may  be  learnt  ns  n  h  "  •  '  "^  "^'^  instrument  but  in 
f)  •'.nally,  in  cases  w4re  gS  "ri,"  Shv^^T^n  '^f  '"'"^^"-^  "leml  ane 
treatment,  and  no  a.nclition  is  found  fo  i    ,1         ^  ^'''^'''''^''  '^■'^'«t«  ''"  -^pite  of 

Inflammation  of  the  Bladder 

^r^i^'S  ^  ^^:' ^^,^^^^^^  wall,  results 
individuals  who  often  '  t  ke  Sid  Jn  ^b  ^''  ',  'fe''"  '"^^^  ^^^tain 
developing  a  bronchial  ona°  1  c.t"rh'' rfrt^-^^'  '"^^^'"^^  ^^ 
<lue  to  traumatic  causes  e  "    t le  nrpc  ^'l'\    ^  ''  sometimes 

"';ury  to  the  viscus  duril^g^operation  '^ti')  t  ^°'"^'"  ''°^'^^^'  °^ 
quently  as  a  complication  of  Jonorrhri^^'^  °''"''  '"°'^  ^'^- 
extension  of  the  inflamn,ation,'and  n^"',,?""^  \l  ''^^  "P^^^^ 
are  often  \-ery  severe,  (iv.)  It  p  "v  r^.„ u  f  'I  *^^  ^y'"Ptoms 
irritating  poisons,  such  is  anti  arTdes  v  [T  '?'  ^^'^'°''^^'°"  "^ 
supervene  if  a  dirty  instrument  is  in^;  i  ^^''P*',''  "^^'^'^'^  '"^Y 
but  little  doubt  that  thi^  war-tmn^r  "^"rr"^'^"^^'  ^^^'^  ^^^  be 
chief  in   times  past  s  etneH   f  P[" '^'"^  ^^"''^^  of  the  mis- 

bladder  is  paraly/ed   ncisesrff^i  '■^"''>^  ^°  "^^"'^  ^^"'^en  the 

cumstances'^infe'ction  m.n  „:  vTu^evrj"^  "^^"^'t^  ^'^^-  -- 
ments  are  employed    ,lSln?h''^'^''  sterilized  instru- 

urethra,  along  which  coccai  °h?'  Pf^^^f -"^  "'"^"^  '"  the 
portance  of  sterilizing  t^  penis  .n^^  'r^  '^^^  '"''y-  ^he  im- 
by  an  antiseptic  dress  ng  Tn  these  c.tTh^''^^'''f'"^'  "^^'-^^us 
to  (P-  505).  ^  ^'^^^"^  h^^  already  been  referred 

that  WdrSe^TreJenfind  nhv""'  ^'^^"  ''^''y  satisfactorily  worked  out  but 
for  a  moment  h.K^:XeT' ^'^^ ZZTTT''  '"^15™^-'-"  "Inno 
microbes  found,  and  may  be  unacoMied  hv  °fi'  °^  '^"-"^"^^  ^°™"ion 
remaining  acid,  though  stale  nnH,, hi  1^,  ^  °'^^^''  organisms,  the  urine 
the  bladder  is  someSt  mcerl  fef^rbahV"  '^'  r'^  "°-  "  ■•«S 
of  cystitis  is  not  unfrequent-irmayreSSr"  ?'''''"-'"  ^^■*^""' 'his  variety 
fect.on  from  the  rectum  to  tL  vukT.  vJf  """'"'■>'■  °''^f"-'^  ^'y  direct  in- 
assoc.ated  with  it.  It  has  alo  been  shown  h^/''^''"""  ''"  "«  sometimes 
mucosa  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  miL^t  on  n  K"-",r°""''  "^  '^'^  '^'^'^^ 
organs.  ^"   ">    nugration  of  bacilli  into  neighbourin<r 
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More  commonly  the  urine  is  alkaline  and  ammoniacal ;  in  such  cases 
organisms  which  have  the  property  of  decomposing  urea  are  found,  such  as 
the  I'rotcus.  Haiiscr,  the  Diplococciis  urea  liquefaciens,  etc.,  with  or  without  the 
liacillui  loli. 

The  Symptoms  of  acute  cystitis  consist  in  pain  referred  lo  the 
perineum  and  hypogastrium,  together  with  tenderness  on  pressure 
over  the  symphysis  pubis.  This  is  accompanied  by  extreme 
irritability  of  the  bladder,  frequent  eftbrts  of  a  painful  and  spas- 
modic nature  being  made  to  pass  water  (strangury) ;  but  little 
urine  is  voided  at  a  time,  for  as  soon  as  any  amount  has  collected 
it  is  ejected  forcibly.  It  generally  contains  blood  and  pus,  soon 
becoming  alkaline,  and  teeming  with  bacteria.  Some  amount  of 
fever  is  usually  noted,  as  also  vomiting,  whilst  tenesmus  may  be 
induced  as  a  result  of  the  proximity  of  the  rectum  to  the  inflamed 
bladder.  The  usu;  1  termination  of  the  case  is  in  resolution,  but 
sometimes  chronic  irritability  may  persist.  In  rare  instances  the 
inflammation  is  of  such  a  virulent  nature  as  to  cause  death.  The 
urine  in  these  cases  is  usually  exceedingly  foul,  and  the  fatal  issue 
is  due  to  exhaustion,  ptiitonitis,  suppurative  pyonephrosis,  or 
even  acute  septic  poisoning ;  occasionally  the  whole  mucous 
lining  of  the  viscus  may  slough.  In  some  patients,  however,  when 
the  inflammation  is  concentrated  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
retention,  distension,  and  atony  may  ensue. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  atmosphere, 
and  preferably  in  bed,  and  hot  fomentations  applied  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen  ;  hot  hip-baths  twice  daily,  maintained  for 
some  time,  are  very  advantageous.  The  diet  should  be  restricted 
to  fluid,  and  the  patient  allowed  to  partake  freely  of  barley- 
water  and  other  bland  liquids.  Alkalies  and  henbane  may  be 
administered,  and  niorphia  and  belladonna  suppositories  are  use- 
ful to  allay  the  pain  and  irritability.  As  a  rule,  no  instrument 
should  be  passed  during  the  acute  stage,  unless  retention  is 
present  ;  but  if  the  urine  becomes  very  foul,  the  bladder  may  be 
gently  washed  out.  In  the  worst  cases  salol  (lo  to  20  grains) 
and  boric  acid  (15  to  20  grains),  administered  by  mouth,  may 
do  some  good. 

Chronic  Cystitis  is  nmch  more  common  than  the  acute  variety.  , 
The  usual  cause  is  some  irritation  of  the  walls  of  the  viscus,  as 
from  calculi,  tumours,  foreign  bodi.es,  tubercular  ulceration,  or 
retention  and  decomposition  of  urine,  especially  if  associated  with 
obstruction  to  the  outflow,  as  by  a  stricture  or  enlarged  prostate. 
It  may  also  follow  acute  cystitis,  whilst  impairment  of  the  nervous 
mechanism,  as  in  various  forms  of  injury  or  disease  of  the  spinal 
cord,  may  induce  trophic  changes  and  predispose  to  its  occurrence. 

The  Symptoms  are  those  of  irritability  of  the  bladder,  the  patient 
constantly  desiring  to  pass  >vater,  and  having  to  rise  at  night, 
perhaps  several  times,  for  this  purpose.  The  urine  '  -  omes 
turbid,  and  on  standing  deposits  a  variable  amount  01   iimcus 
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or  muco-pus,  mixed  with  eoith^l.-ni      1/  ~~ ^ 

sleep   arising   from  nocturnnl  ,  w  ^     ""'  *^^  ^'int  of  rest  ami 
•marked  as  to  lead  to  fataJ  exhau     n ''^'T^'  ''^"^  ^his  may  L  "o 
'nation  may  spread  from  the  hL'dTer  -,l"  '''^'l  ^^^^^  the'^^nflam 
■dney     and    the    phenomena    of   Inr     "^'   ^''"  "^^^^^^  to   the 
themselves  (p.  993)^  ^^   ^^P^'c   Pyonephrosis   manifest 

^p:^Z^^.n-;S  S!rV'  ^^i^^ened  and  con- 
ulceration  is  not  uncommon      tII        ?  ^^^"^  ^''^'•'^ose,  whilst 
acts   of  micturition  leads  °ohypertronh'""f^^^P^^'^^°"  °f    he 
which  becomes  thickenpri    "  ^   f^       ^P"^  °^  the    bladder  wall 
marked  when  the  cvsti?i.  T     ^^^^"^ulated ;    this  effect  is  mni 
outflow  of  urine      T^:'i^'^^,i^^i^-^°-fed  with  obstruct  on  to  the 
between  the  muscular  frsSi  "^f  ?^'^^^"«  "^ay  protrude  outwards 
-.which  Pl-sphatic  concrSrX  :^^^^         to  pouch-like  saccules 
unne  undergoes  decompositfon       Pe  foS '^'  ,""^   '^'   '^'^'^^^^ 
ally  follows,  originating^a  fatal  nerknni/^  ulceration  occasion- 
extravasation  of  urine      The  conT  ^?    '  ?'  P'^'''^  ^'^"""tis  from 
the  overgrowth  of  its  miscu  ar  s^b  Lncf  ?  °H  l'^  '"'''^'^  -" 
of  the  openings  of  the  ureters,  hydroneohrot-i?      °  .^O'npression 
A  plug  of  viscid   mucus  oft^n   S?,.' ^'^'"^  ^^us  induced, 
onhce,  and  by  becoming  infected  vvith   h""^   •"*"  ^^'  "'"^teral 
tensi^^n  of  the  septic  mischief  to  tSwdtv''^^  causes  an  ex- 
ch^tS":^^.:;^-;^  cgtis  i^^^^^^^^  from  the 

condition  of  the  urine;  but  consider.hl  v^  ^^"^^^^  ^"^  the 
perienced  in  determining  its  cause      S  ?'"^-^^  "^^^  ^«  ^^■ 

only  must  the  history  ?f  its  o'  't  b^  '"''"'^j8^''^^'"&  a  case,  not 
general  history  of  the  patient  whilst  ^  ;^onsidei-ed,  but  also  the 
the  lower  urinary  passages  mus7  hi     ^^  "'^."^^  examination  of 

amined  microscopiSuiy!^  Trnlssa  Jn  "''i  ""'^  '^'  """«  ^x- 
generally  detect  any  obstruction  1.  f^""  ?*''^^^''  ^^  sound  will 
bladder  is  also  examined  by  the  dfff!?  '"  '^'  r*'^^^'  ^^Ust  the 
p.  1006.  ^"^  ^y  ^'^^  different  methods  described  at 

itsIa:s??!uTht':i^trL^^^^^^  ^-red  towards 

should  be  removed,  and  stSes  ^la  ed    '?^'  °' ^°''^'^"  ^^^^'^^ 

^-^ShinTo^t  i:^^i^^^^  wii[  Kri:s 

Should  alwa^  1.  .,.^^;^^^:^^^^s^. 
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with  some  antiseptic  preparation,  such  as  carboHc  oil  (i  in  20); 
for  it  is  all-important  to  remember  that  sepsis,  if  not  already 
present,  is  readily  induced,  and  that  its  presence  renders  the  case 
much  more  difficult  to  cure. 

The  bladder  is  best  irrigated  by  passing  a  soft  rubber  instru- 
ment, to  the  end  of  which  is  attached  a  portion  of  drainage-tube 
about  3  feet  long,  and  beyond  this  a  glass  funnel,  into  which  the 
material  employed  is  poured.  By  raising  the  funnel  the  fluid  runs 
into  the  bladder,  whilst  on  depressing  it  below  the  bed  or  couch 
the  fluid  returns  on  the  syphon  principle.  The  patient's  sensa- 
tions must  guide  the  surgeon  as  to  how  much  fluid  can  be  borne 
in  any  particular  case.  Various  solutions  are  employed  for  this 
purpose,  but  perhaps  the  most  useful  are  Condy's  fluid,  sanitas 
(i  in  10),  boric  acid  (20  grains  to  i  ounce),  perchloride  of  mercury 
(i  in  2,000),  or  a  neutral  solution  of  quinine  (2  grains  to  i  ounce), 
and  they  may  be  used  alternately  with  advantage.  The  frequency 
with  which  the  injections  are  made  must  vary  with  the  severity  of 
the  symptoms ;  it  is  not  often  necessary  to  perform  the  operation 
more  than  once  or  twice  a  day.  At  the  same  time  that  this  local 
treatment  is  being  adopted,  the  patient's  general  habits  of  life 
must  be  regulated.  The  diet  should  be  bland  and  unstimulating  ; 
alcohol  is  better  avoided,  but  if  essentia'  for  other  reasons,  well- 
diluted  gin  or  whisky  may  be  given.  Tea  and  coffee  should  be 
prohibited,  whilst  a  milk  diet  is  perhaps  the  best  which  can  be 
employed.  As  to  medicines,  there  are  none  which  can  alter  the 
reaction  of  the  urine  from  alkaline  to  acid,  but  perhaps  salol, 
boric  acid,  or  benzoic  acid  may  be  of  some  assistance.  Hot 
infusions  of  buchu,  uva  ursi,  and  triticum  repens,  act  as  mild 
diuretics,  and  as  alteratives  to  the  vesical  mucous  membrane ; 
full  doses,  however,  such  as  a  pint  or  a  pint  and  a  half  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  are  needed.  Where  much  muco-pus  is 
excreted,  copaiba,  cubebs,  turpentine,  or  sandal-wood  oil  may  be 
advantageously  exhibited,  whilst  injections  of  dilute  astringents 
have  been  advised,  but  must  be  used  with  caution. 

In  cases  which  do  not  improve,  and  if  the  patient  is  becoming 
exhausted  from  the  constant  interference  with  his  rest,  etc.,  the 
only  means  of  treatment  left  is  that  of  opening  the  bladder  through 
a  perineal  incision.  Perineal  Cystotomy  is  undertaken  not  only  for 
the  draining  of  a  chronically  inflamed  bladder,  but  also  to  explore 
the  mucous  lining  of  the  viscus,  to  remove  growths  and  foreign 
bodies,  as  also  sometimes  to  deal  with  prostatic  enlargements  and 
calculi.  The  bladder  is  first  thoroughly  washed  out,  a  few  ounces 
of  antiseptic  solution  being  left  within  it.  After  anaesthesia  has 
been  induced,  a  staff  with  a  median  groove  is  passed  into  the 
^hdder,  and  then  the  patient  is  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position, 
^nd  the  perineum  shaved.  An  incision  is  made  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  perineum,  from  a  point  2^  inches  in  front  of  the  anus 
to  about  I  inch  from  that  opening.     The  knife  divides  the  deeper 
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the  prostate  aSd  entertn^  the  SdlL'^?  ^^^'^  '"'^^^^"^ 
withdrawn,  the  fin^rer  Lntlv  in=  f '^  -^^^  """'^^  '^  carefully 
the  staff  removed    %erdl^taT.Jnf   '"'°   '?"   ^^^^der,   and 

full-sized  gum-elastic  catheter'  No  ^i'^'ml  t  '''.  ''^f '^^'  ^ 
the   wound  and   fixed    i   Inn^T;  r^  f,P^^^^^ '"  through 

attached  to  allow  ofthe  constant'  Tclpeo/^t"  -'"'"^  ""T^ 
to  permit  of  occasional  irriea  ion      Th^     i  .^  V""^,  as  well  as 

changed  at  the  end  of/or  fe  Si  hl^Vf^^' •'''/"  ''^'"^^^^  ^"^ 
may  be  discontinued  aUogethfr  at  the'r^  7  ^^^^"'i^We  cases 
perineal  wound  allowed  to  heal  n  c  ^  °^  "^  ''''^^'  ^"^  the 
opening  may  have  to  be  maintained  ''"'  '^^'^  ^  P^™^"^"* 

th  JSSS^S^^^S^-S  ^:  ^r?X  -  -"^-y- 

or  testicle.     It  is  much  mm-P  ™  •      *^^  ^^^riey,  prostate, 

and  is  most  frequenTy  see"°  n  younTadults""!/'""  "  "°'"^"' 
the  submucous  tissue  as  a  HpS^  f  -r  *  ^^  commences  in 
caseates  and  supSes  brL£  dn  "^'^'^7  .tubercle,  which 
with  undermined^S  .'  thev  arf  rtrT'  ?f  ^''""^  "^^  *°  "'^^''^ 
multiple  and  situate'd  in  o^ /ear  the  tr^JonV ^""^hel'  "r""^">' 
those  of  chronic  cystitis  and  h  JZf  ^     !"u     ■.  ^ymptoms  are 

ascertained.     In   he  milder  cases  "^n."'  ^  ^^^^'■^"J^r  affection  is 

lui  unrrequentJy.     It  is  usually  smgle,  and  s  tuated  near  the  nprt  ^■ 

tur   '^XhoSfhr  '°  ^"^*  ""^^';"^>^ °^  ^^^  viscus "nd  h^ml'  * 
^It  f^T^^  *he  unne  remams  clear.     The  diajrnnsi.  is  best 
made  by  the  cystoscope.     Phosphatic  deposits  sometim'es  form 
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over  the  ulcerated  surface,  iuu!  may  uggest  the  existence  of 
a  stone.  The  treatment  -lOW  re(  .iomended  consists  in  washing 
out  the  bladder  with  lactic  acid  (^  lo  3  per  cent.),  or  in  scraping 
and  cauterizing  the  base  of  the  sore  through  a  suprapubic 
incision. 

Tumours  of  the  Bladder. 

New  growths  from  the  vesical  wall  are  not  v"'  \  uncommon  ; 
they  may  be  simple  or  malignant. 

Simple  Tumours  occur  in  the  form  of  fibroma  and  myxoma,  but 
that  most  often  seen  is  the  Papillomatous  or  Villous  Tumour, 
which  shows  itself  as  a  soft  flocculent  mass,  usually  situated 
near  the  trigone,  and  close  to  the  opening  of  one  of  the  ureters 
/pig.  338).  The  floating  tufts  or  villous  processes  consist  of  an 
extremely  delicate  connective  tissue,  covered  with  a  layer  or  two 
of  epithelumi  similar  to  that  lining  the  bladder,  and  traversed  by 
bloodvessels.  Occasionally  the  growths  have  a  narrow  base,  and 
are  pedunculated,  but  more  frequently  are  sessile.     They  may  be 

single,  or  may  multiply  rapidly, 
and  spread  all  over  the  bladder 
by  infection  from  the  primary 
growth. 

The  Symptoms  are  those  of  re- 
current haimorrhage,  the  blood 
being  of  a  bright  red  colour,  fol- 
lowed later  on  by  irritability  of 
the  bladder.  At  first  tlie  haemor- 
rhage is  intermittent,  consider- 
able intervals  occurring  between 
the  attacks ;  but  subsequently 
it  becomes  more  continuous. 
The  irritability  of  the  bladder 
is  generally  induced  by  chronic 
cystitis,  and  when  the  urine 
has  undergone  alkaHne  changes, 
there  is  a  copious  exudation  of 
Fig.  338.— Villous  Tumour  of  the  mucus  which,  mixing  with 

(From  Kings  College  ^j^^^^^^j^^^   causes   considerable 

difficulty  in  micturition,  leading 
in  some  cases  to  strangury.  On  standing,  this  deposit  becomes 
so  tenacious  and  jelly-like  as  to  be  poured  with  difficulty  from 
one  vessel  to  another.  The  urine  may  also  contain  portions  of 
the  tumour  which  have  been  set  free,  and  occasionally,  if  situated 
near  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  some  of  the  fimbriated  ends  may  1h 
swept  into  the  urethral  orifice,  and  interfere  with  micturition.  In 
the  same  way  the  opening  of  one  or  both  ureters  may  be  encroached 
upon,  leading  to  hydronephrosis.  On  examination  of  the  bladder 
with  a  sound,  nothing  definite  can  be  detected,  imless  the  surface 
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ma?spfr.Ttc?lrr  °tV'^'  ^'^f'^''  ""'y  °"P'"^te  in  that  vis.  us,  or 
?nr,^p?r  *^^  '■^.''^""'  "'■  neighliouring  organs.     In    he 

former  case,  u  squamous  epitheHoma  is  the  type  usually  met  with 
although  sarcoma  is  occasionally  seen  ;  in  Z  latS.^he  nature 


.j-r-*:SK^22»C 


Fig.  339      Cancer  of  Bladder.     (College  of  Surgeons'  Museum.) 

of  the  growth  is.  of  course,  similar  to  hat  of  the  primary  disease  ; 
thus,  when  secondary  rectal  cancer,  the  tumour  is  a  columnar 
epithelioma.  Most  fic.iuently  the  affection  commences  in  the 
posterior  wall  above  thf  trigone,  extending  forwards  to  the  neck 
ot  the  bladder  The  growth  is  somt  imes  superficial,  proje  in- 
mto  the  vesical  cavity  as  a  soft  spongy  mass,  which  does  nut 
ulcerate  early,  or  tend  to  invade  the  muscular  walls  till  late ; 
but  more  frequently  the  neoplasm  extend  ,  into  the  walls,  and 
infiltrates  them,  whilst  marked  ulceration  is  also  present,  the 
raw  surface  often  becoming  coated  in  places  with  a  phosphatic 
deposit  (1-ig.  339).  A  cancerous  growth  in  the  bladder  is  always 
more  nr  less  likely  to  l-econie  papillated. 
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The  Symptoms  vary  somewhat  in  these  two  forms,  although 
the  conspicuous  le.itures  of  each  are  ha'inaturia  and  irritability 
of  the  bladder.  In  the  slowly  growing  superficial  variety,  the 
tumour  often  attains  a  considerable  size  before  causing  any 
trouble,  beyond  possibly  some  slight  irritability  of  the  bladdt'i. 
A  severe  attack  of  hannaturia,  unaccompanied  by  pain,  is  usually 
the  first  symptom  of  importance,  and  may  be  induced  by  some 
injuiy  which  causes  a  crack  or  fissure  in  the  growth.  This  pain- 
less hamaturia  closely  simulates  the  early  symptoms  of  a  simple 
villous  tumour,  but  is  more  persistent,  and  yields  less  readilv  to 
treatment.  After  one  or  more  of  such  prolonged  attacks,  cystitis 
usually  follows,  and  the  subsequent  history  resembles  that  of  the 
harder  and  more  rapidly  growin/,  infiltrating  tumours.  In  such 
the  symptoms  of  vesical  irritabi.'ity  precede  those  of  ha^maturia. 
Dysuria  and  severe  pain  referred  i.o  the  bladder  and  perineum 
are  complained  of,  and  the  uriny  early  becomes  alkaline  and 
putrescent ;  shreds  of  the  growth  may  also  be  found  in  the  urine 
on  microscopic  examination.  If  the  tumour  involves  the  internal 
meatus,  micturition  may  be  considerably  impaired,  whilst  if  the 
orifices  of  the  ui  inters  are  obstructed,  hydronephrosis  results. 
On  passing  a  sound,  the  tumour  can  be  detected  as  an  irregular 
mass  projecting  into  the  bladder,  whilst  the  posterior  vesical  wall 
may  be  felt  per  rectum  to  be  hard  and  resistant  ;  its  ulcerated 
surface  may  also  be  seen  with  the  cystoscope. 

The  course  of  the  case  is  similar  to  that  of  a  somewhat  rapidly 
growing  carcinoma,  leading  to  early  and  marked  cachexia,  in 
creased  by  the  sleeplessness  resulting  from  the  vesical  irritation  ; 
secondary  deposits  are  found  in  the  viscera  and  tlie  lumbar  glands, 
whilst  occasionally  perforation  of  the  wall  may  follow,  causing 
urinary  extravasation,  septic  cellulitis,  and  death.  Another  most 
distressing  complication  is  the  establishment  of  a  recto-vesical 
fistula,  through  which  faeces  make  their  way  into  the  bladder,  thus 
intensifying  the  sufferings  of  the  patient. 

The  Diagnosis  of  a  vesical  tumour  can  only  be  made  v/ith 
certainty  by  the  cystoscope,  or  by  discovering  fragments  of  its 
substance  in  the  urine,  though  in  the  female  it  is  easy  to  dilate 
the  urethra,  and  explore  the  bladder  with  the  finger.  Whenever 
haemorrhage  is  associated  with  marked  vesical  irritability,  and 
cannot  otherwise  be  explained,  a  tumour  of  the  bladder  may  he 
suspected.  The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  maligna.it 
can  only  be  determined  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  symptoms. 
In  simple  papilloma,  and  the  superficial  type  of  epithelioma, 
haemorrhage  precedes  the  irritability  ;  but  whilst  it  is  visually  im- 
possible to  detect  the  villous  growth  either  by  examination  with 
the  sound  or  from  the  rectum,  a  fungating  malignant  growth  inay 
sometimes  be  recognised  by  the  sound.  In  the  infiltrating  type  ot 
malignant  disease,  on  the  other  hand,  pain  and  dysuria  ;dways 
precede  the  bleeding  for  a  considerable  interval,  whilst  definite 
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'•austed  appearance  u  not  1  S"l'"^"'  ^  ^'^'""  '-^"^  «"- 
outcotne  "f  adNanced  c  inrHmL  i^*:''  ""  ""^  necessarily  the 
and  sleep  due  o  chr  .ni.  v  1  ''''^^'f^:^'  since  the  loss  of  rest 
somewhat  slnnl^rcriitU'"^     '""'"''^^  ^^"  °^  ''^«'f  »«-d  to  .' 

Treatment  of  Tumours  of  the  Bladder      In  fh  1 

wlien  the  diagnosis  of  a  tiunour  h  f.  nAr  ^  ^f '^  '*^^'«''*' 
haimaturia  may  he  tre-iterl  vv  M?  ■  not  heen  conhrined,  the 
such  as  a  n.ixU^re  co,  ';  nl  .  ^^T/  '•/'•'""^t^'tic  remedies, 
turpentine  ad.ni  iste  1  "  '^..^  /  '^''P'^""'  ^^'^  ''"^'  '^'"got.  or 
When  once  a  diag  ,0  is  h  s  iten  1?m' r  ?'",""'  '^'''  ^''"'^■'^  '  ^ay). 
is  ^he  only  plan  v^  .cl    1  ^1,1 ''^    established,  removal  by  operation 

can  only  U  nde  tat'  vvid^-  n'"^  '''P"  '°  '^"  P''^'^"^'  '''"^  such 
KrowtlKSor  in  thTver  "  'i  i  sfs^t-r^Pf !,  °^  '^"'^^^^  '"  '^^"'g" 
'nalignant  disease.  TL  1  lulde?  ifhi  I  "''  ■'^"Pf'-'^^ial  form  of 
or  suprapubic  cystoto mv     mW   V  T"  ^•^''^''  ^'y  Perineal 

scraping  M- curetting  Th.ri.^''"'"'^  '""'''"''''^  ^'ther  by 
ferable,  in  th  it  "^iVes  on?T''P"'''^"P'^'■"''?  '^  certainly  pre^ 
the  int;rior  o  the  1  ladde  '  't  T'^'T'^  "^  ^^^nitely  seeing 
Ployintr  an  ex.v  ^1;^;  1        ""  P'''"  '^'''^''^y  'nentioned  of  em- 

wh^,  ^d  n  oi'^ture  &.TZn";n"  "  T'""''  "'''  ^'^  ^^^^^^  "-f""; 
vesical  v.dl  is  seen  U  the  bnt?  '-''f  f•'''^^°'  ''^"^'^^^  "P-  ^he 
electric  lamo  f.fW  t  ,  ''"""',"  "^  ^^"''^  ^"1'^  '^y  means  of  an 
inst  1  ^  P/!;;^,'^,^';V"^^^^7^«  head      In  default  of  a  better 

may  be  removed  it  me^nV^M    ""J  "l'\ '•"  "'•''^^^-     Growths 

Functional  Derangements  of  the  Bladder 

e  tier  constantly  or  intermittently  from  the  urethra.  ^ 

boi;       f  tsn^f'"''''"  ''  °^''"  P.^"''^"^  '"  y°""&  children,  mostly 

h/nrin  ./  """  '°'V^  condition  of  increased  excitability  of 

th^  urinary  apparatus,  and  is  looked  on  by  some  as  of  a  choreL 

sph  nc'tL;  ves  I"  TT''  ''  f  iP^^'^^^'^'^  ^^  '^  weakness  of   he 
spnincter  vesi^a>,  which  is  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  induced 

by  even  a  small  amount  of  urine.     The  chief  source    of  irrUation 

are  phimosis,  ascande.  in  the  rectum,  a  rectal  polypus,  or  urine 

ot  high  specihc  gravity,  containing  uric  acid  crystals  in  suspen 

sion.      1  he  aflfection  is  most  obvious  at  night,  and,  indeed  mav 

only  occur  dur3ng  sleep  ;   it  has  been  known  to  persist  tdlaS 
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ife  IS  reached.  Somewhat  similar  in  nature  to  this  is  the  irrita- 
bihty  of  the  bladder  mduced  by  calculus,  inflammation,  or  ulcera- 
tion, where  frequent  calls  to  micturition  are  experienced  ;  to  this 
however,  the  term  '  irritability  of  the  bladder  '  is  applied,  '  incon- 
tmence  '  bemg  only  used  where  no  active  disease  of  the  viscus  is 
present. 

Treatment  of  the  nocturnal  incontinence  consists  in  the  removal 
of  all  sources  of  irritation,  such  as  a  tight  foreskin,  whilst  the 
child  is  waked  from  sleep  at  regular  intervals  in  order  to  pass 
water,  -o  as  to  break  him  of  the  bad  habit.  Tonics,  such  as  iron, 
arsenic,  ind  quinine,  may  be  administered,  and  tincture  of  bella- 
donna in  full  doses  should  also  be  given.  Instruments  have  been 
used  for  compressing  the  urethra  at  night,  and  are  said  in  some 
cases  to  have  eftected  a  cure. 

2.  Passive  Incontinence  is  said  to  be  present  when  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  is  relaxed,  so  that  as  soon  as  any  urine  is  secreted,  it 
flows  out  of  the  urethra,  the  bladder  in  this  way  never  becoming 
distended.  It  ar.ses  mainly  from  two  causes:  {a)  Paralysis  of 
the  sphincter  vesica:,  as  a  result  of  some  injury  or  disease  of  the 
spirial  cord,  which  may  either  temporarily  or  permanently  impair 
Its  function.  Thus,  in  severe  shock  the  urine  is  unconsciously 
evacuated  from  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  ;  but  if  the  lumbar 
cord  is  not  compressed  or  destroyed,  the  function  is  soon  regained 
Any  lesion  involving  the  centre  for  the  spnincter  necessarily 
destroys  its  future  utility,  and  results  in  permanent  incontinence. 
It  IS  quite  possible  for  the  detrusor  centre  to  be  damaged  without 
injury  to  the  sphincter,  and  in  such  a  case  distension  of  the  bladder 
with  subsequent  overflow  supervenes.  Paralytic  incontinence 
occasionally  follows  overdistension  of  the  female  urethra  for  the  re- 
moval of  a  calculus.  Nothing  can  be  done  for  either  of  these  con- 
ditions, if  permanent,  beyond  the  application  of  a  suitable  urinal. 
{b)  Mechanical  Incontihence  may  sometimes  be  brought  about  by  the 
internal  orifice  of  the  urethra  being  wedged  open,  as  by  the  im- 
paction of  a  calculus,  or  the  existence  of  a  pedunculated  growth 
from  the  prostate. 

3.  False  Incontinence,  or  Distension  with  Overflow,  results  from 
any  condition  in  which  the  outflow  of  urine  is  impeded  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  lead  to  a  certain  quantity  being  left  in  the  bladder 
after  every  act  of  micturition,  although  the  patient  imagines  that 
the  organ  has  been  completely  emptied.  This  so-called  residual 
urine  gradually  increases  in  amount  until  the  bladder  becomes 
filled,  and  some  of  it  dribbles  away  involuntarily  so  as  to  wet 
the  patient's  clothes.  In  well-marked  and  old-standing  cases  the 
bladder  can  be  detected  as  a  tense,  rounded  swelling  in  the  hypo- 
gastnum.  This  condition  is  usually  met  with  in  patients  with 
neglected  stricture  or  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  and  in  the  latter 
Case  the  bladder  may  be  so  distended  as  to  contain  several  pints 
of  unne.    Very  much  the  same  state  of  things  obtains  in  paralysis 
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due  to  spinal  mischief  Cn    cn^      r      *  

keeping  the  bladder  emptied  bv  thl^r!!  .T "^  "'"'V'^  ^'^^^^ed  to 

thepaTiLfis^SLK^rpentsZet;"  ^^-^^  ^°"^'^^"""  ^  ^^ich 
true  paralysis  of  the  muSar  Ail  h  /  "°'  '^  ^?"^^n"«"ce  of  any 
The  most  usual  causes  -ire   Tiri  P>  ^'°"''  '°'^  °^  ^^n^. 

of  obstruction  to  the  outflow^  old     ?''  overdistension,  the  result 

ture,  as  just  described  ^("^^  \rinllenrol"^"''.  '"'''r''  °^  ^*"- 
voluntary  overdistension  •  for  int?^  prolonged  voluntary  or  i'  . 
a  house-surgeon  a  natln't  ^nV  '"f'  °'''^"^  *°  ^^e  oversight  of 
tion  for  varifoceie  w'^s  left  unSSd  7  '"''"^"I!  ^^^^^'^  ^"  ^P^^^" 
hours,  whereby  aton^  vasTnduced  h)  T"  ''""  ^r^^^"^""^ 
cystitis,  especially  that  associated   uj/h^        occasionally  follows 

age  atony  is  occasionally  d^o      mnle'';os"'f '"^^     ^'^  '"  °^^ 
condition  very  similar  fnfhnr,;i-  I        P        .      °^  "^^^'^  tone,  a 

of  infective  feve  s  Lh  .     t^  h.'  '  "''7'  ^'^^^^  °^  '"  '^'^  ^°"^^e 
influenza.  '  '  ^' ^''^"''  ^"^  '«  even  met  with  after 

di^Jl^^tm^SSng'Jhe^^ct'or'^f  ^^  ^°"^^  ^-^'^^^>-  - 
of  urineisweak^nd  c4nnrhl  /-""'f""^'""'  ^^hiJ^t  ^he  flow 
dribbling  away  af  erw.rr  Tn  '^^^'^"^'>'  completed,  a  few  drops 
of  residual  ulif  may  £  left  1^.7'  ^^^7/-^ -^""^^derable  amount 
to  chronic  distrnsion  wkh  o  I  S  "i'^''''^'  ''"^  ^'"^  "^'"^y  '^ad 

chronic  cystitis      In  oXr  c..Ji^^^^^  ^'^ '-^^  decomposition  to 

The  Trea'tment  si  oul  e  d  cted'fo'f ""°"  "''^>^  ^"  '"^"^^d" 
obstruction  which  ex  sts   whikf  ,      '•emo^'.ng  any  source  of 

times  a  day  will  pre ''V  Vnirf^^^^  catheterism  two  or  three 
administratL  ofTychnin^nho  r°"  °^  •'?'  Madder,  and  the 
will  improve  the  exoulsK^  n!;  P'^'^'P'^T'^  'i^'^'  ''^"d  other  tonics, 
a  const^.nt  current  ^oeect^rtTJ  ^'^^^■>^';"^•  The  passage  of 
three  times  ^  T,  ill     I  ^'^^^^^^/ty  may  also  be  employed  two  or 

trode      1  ertedtVo  the  IT' n'  ^'^  ^T'''''''  ^''"-^^^  °"-  "•- 
■  hypogastdum  '^"'^'^''■'  ""^  ^'^^  ^^^'^^'^  P'-'^^ed  over  the 

conttTs^oTthe^fSeTTo'^  rP^"  '^  ""f^^  ^°  -P^^  the 
is  said  to  be  pre^nt  It  re  ulr.  fr  °'"''  A}^tenAed,  retention 
classified  as  fol lo ws  f  i //w  ^  °'J/  '';  '■''"'t>'  "'  ^^"ditions, 
or  congenital  occhisioiii  ft  ""\"'''^^"''i  ^^^"^^s,  ..,..,  phimosis, 

abscess,  tumour,  h.^ertrSn      'd^lus-"'S'  f'^''  T'^''-^-'^^-"' 
atonv    mrnlvcJc     -^Y     .    P  •^'  "'^-    (3)    Vesical  cAuses,  e.<r., 

suc^ksTcSrs  ;ftTr  o^"'^ '"'"""^''^^  ^+^    ^^'''>-'-   "•^'^''^tion 

volvino    °f^^"''  '^"^'^^"Pe'''vt>ons  on  the  rectum  and  anus,  or  in- 
\ui\ing    the   spermatic   core  •     /"c^    Hv<:frin,,  ■    (h\    n  r 

ne  ghbourinf'  or<r-,nc;  „y  ^vf    ■     rl  tlystma .     (6)    Pressure    ftom 
or    retroversion  "nrfl?  "?'  tumours,  .^^^,  uterine  fibroids, 

re.ro\ersion    of    the    gravid    uterus.      In    investigating    any 
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particular  case,  the  age  and  condition  of  the  patient  must  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  also  the  character  of  any  preceding 
urinary  symptoms,  whilst  a  careful  examination  should  be  made. 
Speaking  generally,  one  may  state  that  the  most  common  cause 
of  retention  in  infants  is  phimosis  ;  in  children,  impacted  calculus, 
or  a  ligature  around  the  penis  ;  in  young  men,  gonorrhoea  or 
one  of  its  complications ;  in  young  women,  hysteria,  or  foreign 
bodies  in  the  bladder ;  in  adult  men,  stricture ;  in  adult  women, 
some  uterine  condition ;  and,  in  old  men,  hypertrophy  of  the 
prostate. 

If  left  unrelieved  the  urine  accunmlates,  and  the  bladder 
becomes  distende^l,  giving  rise  to  much  pain  and  discomfort.  One 
of  two  conditions  is  certain  to  follow  :  (a)  In  cases  of  retention 
from  stricture  the  dilated  urethra  behind  the  seat  of  obstruction 
gives  way,  resulting  in  extravasation  of  urine.  If,  however,  the 
bladder  wall  is  weakened  by  the  presence  of  sacculation,  rupture 
of  H  saccule  may  follow,  causing  pelvic  extravasation,  (b)  When 
the  retention  ariserj  from  atony  or  paralysis,  or  from  some  ob- 
struction wli'.-.h  can  be  to  some  extent  overcome,  distension  with 
overflou  is  produced. 

Inasmuch  as  retention  is  merely  a  symptom,  the  treatment 
necessaiily  varies  with  the  cause. 

Abnormal  Conditions  of  the  Urine. 

1.  Urinary  Deposits. — Uric  or  liiliic  acid  is  eliminated  in  the 
form  of  '  cayenne-pepper '  granules,  usually  known  as  gravel. 
On  microscopic  examination,  the  granules  are  found  to  consist 
of  flat  rhomboidal,  lozenge-shaped  plates,  or  masses  of  acicular 
crystals  (Fig.  340),  They  are  of  a  dusky  brownish-red  colour,  due 
to  the  absorption  of  urobilin,  the  norn-  d  pigment  of  the  urine. 
The  secretion  in  these  cases  is  always  acid,  and  usually  of  high 
specific  gravity.  The  deposit  is  not  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but 
readily  so  in  alkaline  fluids ;  and  on  reacidulating  such  a  solu- 
tion, the  uric  acid  is  precipitated  in  the  shape  of  white  needle- 
shaped  crystals. 

Umtcs  or  lithatcs  of  potassium,  sodium,  or  ammonium  are  ot 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  urine,'  being  met  with  in  the  form  of 
a  deposit  of  amorphous  granules  of  variable  colour,  according  to 
the  amount  of  urinary  pigment  present,  and  this  is  often  known 
as  a  '  lateritious,'  or  brick-dust  sediment.  The  ammonium  salt  is 
sometimes  found  in  the  shape  of  spiculated  globular  bodies 
(Fig,  341  j.  Urates  always  occur  in  acid  urine  of  high  specific 
gravity,  and  are  freely  soluble  in  boiling  water ;  on  the  addition 
of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  the  uric  acid  is  precipitated.  The 
murcxide  test  may  be  applied  either  for  uric  acid  or  its  salts  ;  it  con- 
sists in  mixing  the  substance  to  be  tested  with  a  little  nitric  acid, 
and  evanoratinsjf  to  drvness-,  when  an  orange-red  discoloration  is 
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phenomenon  constantly  recurrn/rdL  '"''""'  °^  '^  " 

duJgence  m  nitrogenous  food  too  1  Sit  jue  totoo  great  an  in- 
'mperfect  digestion  the  resnU  nf  ^'"'^^^sh  air  and  exercise,  or 
•s  also  noted^in  itns^^Le  ^""^1^".'^^^^^^^  I* 

as  after  violent  exercise  or  inlevefs  lS!  f^"^'^'^  occurring, 
the  materials  which  should  be  changed  ,W  '^  circumstances 

'nto  uric  acid  or  its  salts  Wh7n  ^  ,  ^°  "'^'^  ^''^  transformed 
present,  the  patient  is  often  said  to  h'  a  tendency  is  continually 
Lithamia.     Should  the  indh-idi.I  li    '"'^'V^'^  ^^°'"  ^"^iasis  or 


Fig.  340.— Uric  Acid  Crvstals 


Fig.  341.— Urate  of  Ammonium 
IN  Amorphol-.s  Graxl-les  and 
Hkdgehog-shai'ed  Bojies. 

S'Lttonf^tltcuTen^  careful  treatment  after  the  removal 
prevented  recurrence  of  this  painful  affection   is  to  be 

ti olt  "j^TlSr^r  '';'^^'^  ^r^'^^^  --"'y  "^  ^"- 
all  sweets,  pas  v  S  -^iVnh  I  ^r""  '  ^'"^  "'"^^  ^'«  regulated, 
perhaps,   of  7  k'tle  whtl  if^'l-l"^'""^^'  ^''''^''  ^^^  exception 

^^•ater)^;e°ng   avo  ded      &  ^^'^'^   ''^^"^^  "«■  P^^asl 

must  also  be  stimuhted    nn^  ^  '""'  P""^''  ''^''■'^^'^" 

niinistrationofsXnen?r;;r  ^  ''°'\?''  regulated  by  the  ad- 
e.g.,  Friedrfchsln  iC^rK^^^^^^^^  "^^"^'■al  waters, 

sional  dose  of  1  he  n^n  '  ''^'/^""">'''}^'  i'-^'^o^^'  ^^'hilst  an  oca- 
salts  and  pipe  tinfh.vl  Pndophylhn  is  also  ad^■isable.  Lithia 
with  advan^t^ge  '  '''°  ^'''"  recommended  and  employed 

^aiK.m,,,   ,vftu  aic  pale,  nervout.,  and  irritable. 
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It  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  incomplete  oxidation  of  carbo- 
hydrate foods.  The  urine  is  of  low  specific  gravity,  pale  and 
abundant  m  quantity,  and  slightly  acid  in  reaction  ;  an  excess  of 
mucus  is  usually  present,  causing  the  crystals  to  adhere  to  any 
irregularities  in  a  test  glass.  On  microscopic  examination  they 
are  found  to  be  regular  octahedra,  or  in  the  shape  of  dumb-bells 
(Fig.  342).  The  treatment  of  oxaluria  consists  in  regulation  of 
the  diet,  which  must  be  light  and  nourishing,  all  heavy  food 
being  avoided,  as  also  rhubarb,  which  contains  large  quantities  of 


Fig.  342. — Oxalate  of  Lime  in  Octahedral  Crystals  and  Dumb-bell- 
shaped  Masses. 

oxalates,  and  the  patient  is  directed  to  drink  only  boiled  or  distilled 
water.  Tonics,  such  as  mineral  acids,  iron,  and  quinine,  may  be 
ordered,  but  the  best  treatment  consists  in  change  of  air,  and 
removal,  if  possible,  from  causes  of  worry  and  anxiety. 

Plwsphatic  deposits  in  the  urine  occur  in  three  forms  :  (i.)  The 
triple  phosphate,  or  ammonio-magnesic,  is  found  in  alkaline  or 
decomposing  urine,  and  is  always  vesical  in  origin.  It  exists  in 
the  form  of  hexagonal  prisms,  three  of  the  sides,  however,  being 
verj'  narrow  ;  the  ends  also  are  bevelled  off,  so  that  the  appear- 


FiG.  343, — Crystals  of  Triple  Phosphate  in  Urine. 

ance  of  a  '  knife-rest '  is  produced  (Fig.  343).  (ii.)  The  amorphous 
phosphate  of  lime  is  exceedingly  common,  forming  the  main 
mass  of  any  phosphatic  sediment.  It  is  always  present  in  clironic 
cystitis,  and  is  not  unfreciuently  met  with  a  few  hours  after  a 
Tital,  constituting  what  is  known  as  the  'alkaline  tide.'  This 
condition  is  often  ob.served  about  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
especially  if  an  alkaline  saline  purgative  has  been  taken  before 
breakfast.  The  phosphatic  material  is  voided  at  the  end  of  the 
act  of  micturition,  and  may  give  rise  to  considerable  anxiety  on 
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in  urine  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  vinVH.c^  Pliosphates  are  met  with 
ever  form  is  present,  the  L^^l^itrcometm^^^^^^  '^'^■ 

disappearmg,  however,  on  the  additfo^  Tffew  dron.  r''"t 
The  treatment  of  phosphaturia  is  al.^tys  directed  ta\l  "'''^i 
condition,  except  in  those  unnsn-,1  ,..'^  •    .*°  *"^  ^'^sical 

constitutional  error.  ^^  ''''"'  '"'^^'"^  '*  '«  ^"^  to  some 

2.  Hsematuria,  or  the  admixture  of  blood   wifh   ,^. 
best^descnhed  according  ,„  H,e  sourcIISln-^JL'.l-^.C'bLd 

(/^)  FmVrt/  haematuria  is  due  to  iniurv  cilmlnc  f,,^  i 

t.on,  simple  congestion  of  the  biad^^r;  "  rVaTcos'tv  of'Th" 
vesical  veins,  or  the  nresenrp  r.f  fh«  i^-ii  ^f™os,ty  ot   the 

Wood  is  aiwiys  imimLdy "^ixe, '  ,,f '^;:-ri„'ri';uf  t  ■''"'' 

abu„d,.„.  aul,e  end  of  .iLrition,  and  .^l  al?™^;  X';  ™,- 

an^;:^oTto^d,^s[ct'^Tt';ai'■ '■"''?  ?r  °' "-  "™- 

raonl^.and  n,ay  de vetop  eUl-er  n  .!« t;^!; '"!°,4''l  ^''^'™'  ''-^  "« 
in  the  lo„er  ho'vel  (p.  059).  T he '  1  t  vZ,!  '  ?  =°r'^"""=' 
body  inhabiting  the  radkai  of     M  to     'TrH  ,         '!""''■  '"  ""= 

&ppt:rdSJ;:d;tf^;.,!^S?S 

tends  to  disappear  spontaneously.  clisease 

(0  P^05to^/.  ha,^maturia  may  be  caused  by  contrestion   c-i'cnln. 
ceration,  or  malignant  disease  ;  the  blood  pasSsS  into  the 

give  a  clue  to  the  sL^^flh^  mischief!   "'^""    '"^^'  '°^^^^-^^' 

or  n\t™nt.S^''T^^  -jses  fron,  acute  gonorrhoea,  laceration, 
or  instrurnentation.      The  blood  ofteii  flows  from  the  urethra  in 

arTat^coLtd.'^*""^^"'  ^''"^  ''^  ^^^  '^^^  '^^^  «^""-eam 
frrn^  J;J^"^'^turia    is   Occasionally  of  constiMioual  origin,  arisin- 

diseases  '^firbe'T'"'^'  T  ''T''^']^'''  =  "^^er  evidences  of  tl    se 
diseases  will  be  observed,  and  render  the  diagnosis  evident. 

Microscopical  examination  of  the  urine  shouiu  always  be  made 
to  ascer  am  whether  or  not  blood  corpuscles  are  prL.  '."44 
the  .undition  may  be  simulated  by  that  known  as  '  paroxylmal 
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hgemoglobinuria,'  in  which  corpuscles  are  absent.  The  latter 
condition  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  vaso-motor  spasm  of  the 
renal  vessels,  and  is  not  uncommonly  associated  with  Raynaud's 

The  only  sure  test  for  the  presence  of  blood  is  by  spectrum 
analysis;  but  tliat  most  usually  relied  on  consists  in  mixing 
together  equal  parts  of  tincture  of  guaiacum  and  rectified  spirit  of 
turpentine.  The  suspected  urine  is  subsequently  added,  and 
sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  test-glass ;  a  copious  precipitate  forms 
at  the  line  of  junction  of  the  two  fluids,  which  on  standing  be- 
comes a  bright  blue  colour  if  blood  is  present. 

The  investigation  of  a  case  of  haematuria  in  order  to  ascertain 
its  origin  should  be  conducted  in  the  following  way  :  (a)  The 
history  of  the  patient  and  of  his  urinary  trouble  should  be  taken. 

(b)  The  character  of  the  urine  should  be  investigated,  noting  its 
colour,  and  whether  the  blood  is  intimately  mixed  with  it  or  not. 

(c)  The  relation  of  the  passage  of  the  blood  to  the  act  of  micturi- 
tion should  be  noted  by  making  the  patient  pass  the  first  and  last 
portions  of  the  urine  into  separate  vessels  from  that  in  which  he 
passes  the  bulk ;  if  the  urine  in  all  three  vessels  is  equally  dis- 
coloured, the  haemorrhage  usually  comes  from  the  kidneys  ;  if 
most  of  the  blood  is  in  the  first  vessel,  it  comes  from  the  urethra 
or  prostate,  whilst  if  the  bulk  of  it  is  contained  in  the  last  vessel, 
it  is  probably  derived  from  the  bladder,  (d)  Microscopical  ex- 
amination of  the  urine  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  shreds  of 
tumour,  epithelial  cells,  or  blood-casts,  which  could  be  alone 
derived  from  some  special  part  of  the  urinary  track.  By  these 
means  the  source  of  the  haemorrhage,  whether  from  kidney, 
bladder,  prostate,  or  urethra,  niay  be  detected,  and  an  opinion 
formed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

3.  Pyuria  is  the  term  applied  to  the  admixture  cf  pus  or  muco- 
pas  with  the  urine.  It  always  results  from  inflammatory  affections 
of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  urinary  passages,  and  may 
be  renal,  vesical,  prostatic,  or  urethral  in  origin  ;  the  methods  of 
investigation,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  exact  source,  are  the  same 
US  for  haematuria. 

Pus  in  urine  is  mainly  recognised  by  the  microscope,  whilst  on 
the  addition  of  liquor  potassae  it  becomes  ropy. 

4.  Chyluria  arises  from  distension  or  rupture  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels  in  the  ve  'cal  mucous  membrane,  and  is  usually  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  rilaria  sanguinis  hominis  (p.  308).  The  urine 
is  milky  in  colour,  and  on  microscopical  examination  this  is  found 
to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  an  emulsion  of  fat. 

5  Albuminuria,  or  the  escape  of  some  of  the  albuminous 
contents  of  the  blood  with  the  urine,  is  a  condition  of  sudi 
frequent  occurrence,  and  so  important  in  its  results,  that  the 
precaution  should  always  be  adopted  of  testing  the  urine  of  every 
patient  before  allempting  any  operative  pi oceedings  ;  and  this  is 
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ofe  ™t::^ue  te:s:;Sdii  ^j^--  ^^^^^^ 

Tests.~ManydiSEetLdTh^^^  ^■"""^  symptoms, 

the  presence  of  alEm^rh      Thp  7n ''"  ^'^"P^^^  ^°^  ^^^ecting 
chief:   (I)    On  simX  ho  mL  7u       ^Jlowmg  are,  however,  thi 

forms,  similar  to  SiSis^IuL^r'  '  "'"'y  ^^^'^^  ^^P°«it 
the  latter,  however   disanDlr^rfi^'^"  of  phosphates ; 

drop  of  dilute  aceti'ctrwhi  St  tJ^e  r"  '^^  "^^^''°"  oil^r.^^^ 

acid  gives  a  white  cloud  or  Ighuiwrfl  ^"'1"'';  ^'^-^''"^ 
The  urine  should  first  be  boil^^d  nnH  .^  ^?f  "J^"*  precipitate, 
excess,  as  the  deposU  ma^  be  re  di' solved  '' X  "^^'^  'r  "°^  '" 
consists  in  pouring  the  cold  nrir  1  in  .  T'^  ^^^'^^^^  test 
adding  the  acid   so  as  to  fnrt       f       °  a  test-tube,  and  carefully 

line  of  junction  of  th  two  -f  Sfil  ""'^-Z  ^^^  """^  =  ^^  ^^^ 
is  present.     (3)  With  picrl  acid  .v!!!""-  k  ^T"'"^'  '^  ^"^""^i" 

thrown  dowi!^ncreaseTbJ'l^i^/^"r;h;"''''  '"''''^'''''  '^ 
alkaline,  it  must  first  be  rendere  I'lirrJl  *''^.  """^'s  neutral  or 
a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  ^     ^  ''""^  ^^'  ^^^  addition  of 

ascYrLTnerits't:;;fTnd^  Us  1?=  ^"  ^^^  "^^  ^^  '-- 

The  condition  of  the  perinher-il  hln?H  ^^       u^"f  ""'^  P^^^'^e"*- 

character  of  the  pulse  shnn IH  A    ^'^""^^'^^^^^  '"  ^he  limbs  and  the 
of  the  patient      ^  "^"^  ^'  "°''^'  ^^  ^'^°  ^^e  previous  history 

Albuminuria  arises  from  a  variety  of  sources  and  its  dcm-fi 
necessarily  turns  on   the  origin    of  the  affec'tfon      ^r  Sv.'''"'" 
occurs  m  the  course  of  some  disease  involving  1^  }-^^^"  '^ 

measures  directed  to  the  treatment  of  X  conservative 

probably  suffice  •  if    howpvlr    t»^  ""  primary  lesion  will 

as  an,pu.a,l^,hor^t'Z1eSr,'„  stir  pS 

be  lighted  .p  ^:zfzj]^z:^s:x'"^''^'y 

.he  urine  from  «'r^^„'?^'^;^",™yj»  -"-"'ained  l,y  Ltin^ 
current  phenime„-,o    ?^"f '^  >,<=  hron.c  Br  ghfs  disease,  the  con. 
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at  an  earlier  date.  If  there  is  hut  little  albumin,  and  a  fair 
amount  of  urea  is  being  passed,  it  is  possible  by  rest  and  suitable 
diet  so  to  diminish  it  as  to  warrant  the  performance  of  slight 
operations ;  but  where  the  condition  is  at  all  advanced,  all 
operations  dc  complaisance  are  absolutely  contra-indicated,  and  only 
the  chief  surgical  emergencies  should  be  knowingly  dealt  with, 
viz.,  haemorrhage,  asphyxia,  intestinal  obstruction  or  strangula- 
tion, and  retention  of  urine.  In  cases  of  severe  injuries,  amputa- 
tion is  generally  indicated  under  circumstances  where  in  a  healthy 
individual  conservative  measures  would  be  adopted.  The  im- 
portance of  not  operating  on  these  patients  depends  on  the  facts 
that  they  tolerate  an  anaesthetic  badly,  that  the  tissues  are  in  a 
condition  of  lowered  vitality,  and  hence  the  process  of  repair  is 
hindered,  septic  inHammations  and  erysipelas  are  very  prone  to 
develop,  whilst  secondary  hamiorrhage  is  likely  to  follow,  owing 
to  the  high  pulse  tension.  Again,  boils  and  carbuncles  are  very 
conmion  in  these  patients,  and  where  such  conditions  are  met  with, 
and  especially  if  they  recur,  the  urine  should  always  be  examined. 
(4)  Albuminuria  may  arise  by  extension  of  inflammation  to  the 
kidneys  from  surgical  affections  of  the  lower  urinary  organs,  and 
a  fatal  result  from  shock  or  suppression  of  urine  may  be  induced 
by  operations  under  these  conditions.  (5)  It  is  occasionally  the 
result  of  cardiac  disease,  owing  to  valvular  incompetence  and 
refnu'gitation  into  the  systemic  veins,  and  then  it  is  advisable 
to  delay  all  operative  measures  until  digitalis  has  been  adminis- 
tered in  sufficient  doses  to  alleviate  the  urgent  symptoms. 

6.  Diabetes. — ^The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  is  also  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  importance  from  a  surgical  standpoint,  and  its 
existence  or  not  should  always  be  carefully  ascertained.  The 
chief  tests  employed  are  as  follows:  (i)  Equal  parts  of  liquor 
potassa;  and  solution  of  copper  sulphate  are  boiled  together, 
and  then  a  few  drops  of  the  suspected  urine  added  ;  if  sugar  is 
present,  a  yellowish-red  precipitate  forms  by  the  reduction  of  the 
cupric  salt  to  cupric  oxide.  (2)  The  same  result  follows  the 
use  of  Fehling's  solution.  It  is  better  to  keep  the  copper  solu- 
tion separate  from  the  potash  ;  equal  parts  of  them  are  boiled 
together,  and  a  few  drops  of  the  urine  added  ;  if  sugar  is  present, 
a  red  deposit  occurs.  (3)  Picric  acid  and  liquor  potassa;  are 
mixed  and  boiled,  and  the  urine  added ;  the  presence  of  sugar  is 
indicated  by  the  solution  turning  to  a  dark,  blackish-red  colour. 
The  adniixture  of  2  grains  of  sugar  to  the  ounce  is  sufficient  to 
determine  this  discoloration  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the 
fluid  quite  opaque.  .     . 

The  effect  of  diabetes  is  very  similar  to  that  of  albuminuria,  in 
that  it  leads  to  diminished  vitality  of  the  tissues,  and  consequently 
to  defective  union  of  wounds,  whilst  it  also  piedisposes  to  the 
occurrence  of  sepsis,  and  of  such  Infective  inflammations  as  boils 
and  carbuncles.     Peripheral  neuritis  and  sclerosis  of  the  smaller 
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diabetic  coma.  wWch  bruSl'  fal^l!"  '""  '°  "'^  ""^"'"-^"^  "' 

Stone  in  the  Bladder. 
Varieties.-A  vesical  calculus  may  be  formed  of  almost  -mv  of 

^.^L^^^r'^^^'y  -^  -'^^'  -^  eaci;'.ritsr: 


Fig.  344.— Uric  Acin  Calculus  in 
Section. 


Fig.  345.— Oxalate  ok  Lime  Cal- 
culus   FROM    OUTSIUE    AM)    ON 

Section. 


(a)  The  imc  acid  calculus  is  usually  an  oval,  flattened  body  of 
considerable  density,  with  a  smooth  or  slightly  nodular  surface,  and 
of  a  nut-brown  colour      On  section  it  is  distinctly  laminated,  and 

'n't^n^u   ^"^'■°""^ed  by  a  crust  of  phosphatic  deposi  (Fig.  . .  , ) 

(b)  The  nmtc  of  ammomum  calculus  is  of  very  similar  structure, 
f  f  4\  ^^^       '  '^°^°"^'  ''^"^  t'le  lamination  is  less  distinct. 

(r)  The  oxalate  of  lime  or  mulberry  calculus  (Fig.  345,  A  and  B) 
IS  a  rough  irregular  body,  sometimes  evenly  nodidar,  but  not 
untrequently  tuberculated,  or  even  spiculated.  It  is  extremely 
hard  and  dense,  laminated,  and  of  a  dark  red-brown  colour,  or 
sometimes  black,  owing  to  admixture  with  blood.  It  is  rarely  of 
great  size,  on  account  of  the  irritation  caused  by  its  presence,  and 
Its  slowness  of  growth. 

{d)  A  pure  phosphatic  calculus  is  exceedingly  imcommon    but 
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any  stone  or  foreifjn  body  is  certain  to  become  ( oated  with  a  phos- 
phatic  deposit  wlien  chronic  cystitis  with  alkaline  decomposition 
of  the  urim  is  present.  Occasionally  concretions  of  a  similar 
nature  form  spontaneously  in  saccules  of  the  bladder  ;  such  bodies 
are  white  and  chalky  in  appearance,  friable  in  consistency,  witli 
no  evidence,  or  but  little,  of  lamination,  and  on  removal  are 
exceedingly  ofTensive.  These  concretions  consist  of  a  mixture 
of  the  triple  phosphate  and  phosphate  of  lime.  Less  commonly 
an  excess  of  the  triple  phosphate  is  present  ;  if  in  the  proportion 
of  two  parts  of  the  latter  to  one  of  phosphate  of  lime,  a  laminated 
and  somew^hat  denser  calculi  is  produced,  which  is  sometimes 
termed  n.  fusible  calculus,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  fuses  to  a  bead 
under  the  blowpipe  H  une.  Occasionally  a  phosphate  of  lime 
calculus  occurs  in  the  upper  urinary  passages,  eg'.,  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  and  has  a  crystalline  appearance  on  drying. 

(e)  Cystine  forms  the  basis  of  a  rare  calculus  which  is  of  a 
yellowish-green  colour  and  waxy  appearance. 

(/)  Xanthine,  or  xanthic  oxide,  occurs  very  exceptionally  as  a 
calculus     fa  reddish  colour. 

StriK  ire  of  a  Calculus. — A  calculus  usually  consists  of  the 
follow  ing  parts  :  i.  The  nucleus,  which  may  be  formed  by  a  portion 
of  blood-clot,  inspissated  mucus,  a  renal  calculus,  or  a  oreigii 
body.  2.  The  body,  which  consists  of  superposed  layers  of  uric 
acid  or  oxalate  of  lime,  or  of  whatever  substance  the  stone  is 
composed  ;  not  unfrequently  the  composition  of  adjacent  laminae 
differs,  leading  to  what  is  known  as  an  alternating  calculus.  Each 
lamina  consists  of  myriads  of  minute  crystals,  held  together  by 
vesical  mucus.  A  certain  amount  of  phosphatic  material  is 
often  mixed  with  the  other  matter,  or  layers,  of  pure  phosphatic 
deposit  may  be  interposed.  3.  The  crust  consists  of  a  variable 
amount  of  soft,  friable  phosphatic  material,  the  quantity  of  which 
is  the  measure  of  the  degree  of  chronic  cystitis  originated  by  the 
calculus  ;  in  some  cases  it  is  entirely  absent. 

The  Number  of  calculi  present  in  a  bladder  varies  greatly. 
Sometimes  there  is  only  one,  but  a  considerable  number,  counted 
perhaps  by  hundreds,  may  exist  ;  in  such  circumstances  they  are 
never  of  great  size.  Multiple  calculi  are  not  unfrequently  faceted 
as  a  result  of  mutual  friction. 

The  Causes  of  vesical  calculus  must  be  looked  for  in  some  of 
those  constitutional  conditions  already  described  as  predisposing 
to  lithiasis  or  oxaluria.  They  are  very  common  in  children  during 
the  first  decade  of  life,  especially  amongst  the  lower  classes,  the 
children  of  the  rich  rarely  suffering  from  stone.  It  diminishes  in 
frequency  from  childhood  to  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  then 
gradually  increases  until  it  is  fairly  common  in  elderly  men. 
The  condition  is  comparatively  rare  in  women,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  shortness  and  large  size  of  the  urethra  allow 
small   calculi    to    be    much    more   readily   passed.     Possibly  tiie 
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theoccurrenceof  calcul   si;  v^^^^^^^^^^^  'Y  fact  that 

parts  of  the  country  thus  m^'  ''';'''>  ^''^^l""''"^''' '"  different 
Eastern  counties.  It'  is  k,  '  /  "^^  frequently  met  with  in  tiie 
Ar.hiM,  a  fact  which    nav  1^  'n?  ^"^'V"".!'"^^"  '"  ^"<li'''  '-'nd 

'iiS;fr^i;^:^,t:^;e?r^,;^rif^'^f  -^'^f  -^^  - 

and  partly  of  the  tolerance  of    he  ,!/  ""  ''?P'  °^  ^^'^  ^'^^°ne, 

children  ind  youn,  St^  vl  e  rpariraJ^""  ''^'^"^'  '" 
even  a  smooth  calculus  mves  r  se  to  .^,  ^  ^  ''^'y  sensitive, 

men  often  tolerate  a  lar^Jrstone  with  f  ' '^T^'"'' ^^'''■'^^  "'^ 
ar/ens  paribus,  an  oxalate  of  lime  .  .1  T""^'  ^convenience  ; 

than  one  co^posed  o  ur L  Tel  Th^^  '1  ''^''''^  "^"^^  '^^'^'"'tin^' 
vesical  calculus  may  be  preceded  bv  a  his/"''  'r^'"'"'^  "^  ^^ 
hav  UL'  passed  '  L^rivel  '  for      1         .•  ^  '^   history  of  the  patient 

the  cZio.::^  s^if  ^;;.i°;2.  r'  T^:^^:-^:/-'^^ 

and^wrruilr^;;^  ^!;V"^^*-'i?  -.,•  t^^rSSto^t^';;.';; 

penis  immediate  ;^ftermictuTo?\^^^^  ''■''''  ^^^  "^  ^^e 

down  a^^ainst  the  senskive  neck  of  fh   V^'^f^'T  "  ^'^''"  P^««««i 
of  its  muscular  wall"      leased  f^^^^^^^^^  ^'^  ^'^^-ntraction 

present,  and  perhaps  ha^^matt^a  of    'v'^^^^^        'n-ctur.tion  is  also 
not  a  prominent  feature       \     these  n.  '^P'^'  "^"^'-'^  '^''^  '•'^ 

severity  by  joltin/j   mninLW^r  ."nx  f^^^"°T"^  ''^''^  increased  in 
are  mole  UK^rked  clu    nTthfd  V  Irm  n7'^1."''o"^'^^  h^"^« 

patient  may  complain   that   tZ  S.    ^^^"'&''^.t-     Occasionally  the 

before  the  [,ladde?^ha"s  l^n  ^cl^  ifempt^d'anif  tl^/^'^'^- 

he  may  suffer  from  vario  s  nl/  ^'^^''"^  characteristic  symptoms, 
Wh-ty  of  the  blackl^r  and  tn  r"'""^'  secondary  to  the  irrita- 
the  Llculu  .  Thus '  tenetuT  foil  ""  V",'  ''''^T-  '"'J^'^^'  '>y 
ani,  may  be  induced'  f  on  "  mpaScti  TbiKt "  or  prolapsu^ 
especially  in  children  •  whik/  ,  •     "^"^'^^ility  of  the  rectum, 

not  unfre'Iiuentb  priapism  "  ''"^''  •"■'^>'  ^^'^°  '^^  ^''^"■'^^d,  and 

to  i^.:;^:^^;:™  ---^.  modified  in  rkMrn,  leading 
cbthes  and  ^  their  liitlf-;!^  and'^d!!^ J^L  S^;;fpuLti? 

place.,  ,..„ea,^.=  S.  '°T,;;?li're;'CS:.;:;;''e„«, -/J' [e^ 
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ounces  of  fluid,  so  as  to  obliterate  any  folds  produced  by  laxity 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  well  as  to  facilitate  the  introduction 
of  the  instrument.  A  sound  of  suitable  size,  warmed  and  lubri- 
cated by  some  antiseptic  oil  or  ointment,  is  then  gently  passed 
along  the  urethra,  and  depressed  between  the  separated  legs  so  as 
to  enable  it  to  enter  the  bladder.  The  handle  of  the  instrument, 
which  should  be  cylindrical  in  shape  and  fluted,  with  the  maker's 
name  or  some  mark  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  beak,  is  then 
lightly  grasped  between  the  index-finger  and  thumb,  and  rotated 
from  side  to  side  at  the  same  time  as  the  whole  instrument  is 
drawn  forwards  or  backwards  in  the  urethra.  Each  side  of  the 
bladder  is  thus  carefully  investigated,  whilst  if  no  stone  is 
detected,  the  beak  is  finally  turned  directly  downwards,  so  as  to 
examine  the  pouch  which  often  forms  behind  a  slightly  enlarged 
prostate.  The  presence  of  a  stone  is  recognised  by  a  metallic 
click,  which  can  be  felt,  and  even  heard,  when  the  end  of  the 
instrument  taps  it.  The  character  of  the  click  is  some  guide  to 
the  size  and  density  of  the  stone.  The  presence  of  two  or  more 
calculi  is  indicated  by  the  surgeon  being  able  to  touch  them  on 
rotating  the  instrument  alternately  to  each  side  of  the  middle  line, 
or  by  seizing  one  stone  with  a  lithotrite,  and  using  it  as  a  sound 
for  the  other.  In  doubtful  cases,  n  still  more  delicate  test  than  the 
sound  is  obtained  by  passing  a  medium-sized  tube  of  a  Bigelow's 
evacuator,  and  washing  out  the  bladder.  The  calculi  may  by 
this  means  be  washed  out  even  from  sacculi,  and  be  felt  to  rattle 
against  the  end  of  the  instrument  when  the  pressure  upon  the 
indiarubber  bulb  is  relaxed.  When  the  calculi  are  multiple  and 
of  small  size,  they  may  be  even  removed  in  this  way  by  an  ex- 
amination which  was  only  intended  to  be  diagnostic  in  character. 
The  surgeon  must  not  forget  that  a  hypertrophied  bladder  with 
projecting  fasciculi  may  somewhat  resemble  a  calculus,  especially 
when  coated  with  phosphatic  material.  In  some  rare  instances, 
a  calculus  may  be  so  completely  hidden  in  one  of  the  saccules  as 
to  render  its  detection  impossible  by  these  means. 

Course  of  the  Case. — A  patient  suffering  from  vesical  calculus  is 
certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  develop  symptoms  of  chronic  cystitis, 
and  septic  changes  in  the  urine  are  equally  likely  to  follow — 
possibly  as  a  natural  sequence,  but  more  probably  as  the  result 
of  the  introduction  of  septic  instruments.  The  bladder  becomes 
hypertrophied.  and  if  the  stone  is  not  removed,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane may  become  ulcerated,  and  surgical  kidney  almost  invariably 
ensues;  the  patient's  life  is  thus  destroyed  partly  by  exhaustion, 
and  partly  by  septic  poisoning.  Occasionally  a  calculus  becomes 
encysted  in  the  saccule  of  a  dilated  bladder ;  it  increases  in  size 
only  on  that  part  of  the  stone  which  is  exposed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  saccule,  and  hence  may  become  more  or  less  mushroom- 
shaped.  It  may  be  recognised  by  the  sound  always  striking  it  in 
the  same  situation. 
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present    day  only    three    are    emp  oyed.   v  z 

iyStr^jiy/^*^^^^  "*^°*°-y' -^  4-^^^^^^^^ 

.it?!ni°*fJ.*^  r'  l^^e'-ly  conducted  at  several 
s  tings,  the  stone  being  crushed,  and  the  patient 
allowed  to  pass  the  debris  subsequently  h"s 
process  was  repeated  at  intervals  of  ^a  few 
days,  until  the  bladder  was  clear.  Such  a 
proceeding  took  a  considerable  time,  and  was 
exceedingly  painful,  irksome,  and  dangerouHo 
the  patient.  The  introduction  of  Sow's 
evacuator  completely  revolutionized  this>era! 
tion,  and  enables  it  to   be   completed  at  one 

ssir^r'^  ^^°^^^'^"^  -''-''-- 

Operation.-The  patient  is  carefully  prepared 
by  keeping  him  under  observation  for  a  few 
days,  regulating  the  bowels,  and,  if  possible^ 
reducing  any  inflammation  of  the  bladder  by 
suitable  diet  and  drugs,  and  by  washing  it  out 
On  the  preceding  night  a  dose  of  castor-oil  is 
admmistered,  and  an  efficient  enema  a  few  hours 
llZ  *^%°P«'-,^t>°"l    The  patient  should  be 
warmly  clad,  and  preferably  the  legs  enclosed  in 
hick  worsted  stockings  reaching  nearly  to  the 
groins     After  anaesthesia  has  been  induced,  the 
head  should  be  kept  low,  and  a  pillow  pkced 
beneath  the  buttocks,  so  as  to  slightly  raise  the 
pelvis.      The  bladder  is  carefullj  washed  out 
with  some  bland  antiseptic,  such  as  a  solution 
ot  boric  acid,  and  about  6  ounces  of  lotion  left 
within  It,  in  order  not    only  to  obliterate  all 
to  ds  of  mucous  membrane,  but  also  to  facili- 
tate the  seizure  of  the  stone,  and  to  prevent 
injury  of  the  walls  during  the  operation. 
,     1  he  hthotrite  is  then  introduced.     The  best 
instrument  to  employ  is  Thompson's  modifica- 
tion   of  Civiale's  (Fig.    346),  the  male  blade 
ot  which  IS  solid,  and  the  female  fenestrated. 
Uther  iorms  are  sometimes  used  in  which  the 
female  blade  is  solid,  and  is  either  the  same 
fhfhuJ^'^%'  than  the  male,  in  order  to  protect  the  walls  of 
the  bladder  from  injury.     The  male  blade  slides  easily  up  and 
down  a  groove  in  the  stem  of  the  female  Made,  and^afte^r  the 
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.tone  has  been  seized,  the  blades  are  forcibly  pressed  together 

hLH.''''T  action    brought  into  play  by  the  mechanism  in  the 

handle,  which  can  be  put  m  and  out  of  gear  at  will.     It  is  abso 

utely  essential   that   the  instrument  should   be  made  of   welT 

tempered  stael,  so  as  to  prevent  any  risk  of  breaking  during  the 

operation.     To  introduce  it  some  skill  is  needed,  since  the  curved 

end  IS  short,  and  consequently  the  handle  must  be  well  depressed 

between  the  legs,  in  order  that  the  beak  may  pass  under  tSe 

pubic  arch.     The  position  of  the  stone   is  next  ascertained  by 

rotating  the  instrument ;   the  blades  are  opened,  and  the  stone 

caused  to  roll  be  ween  them  by  a  slight  jerk  of  the  handle      Th"s 

s  be  ter  than  attempting  to  pick  up  the  calculus  by  inverting 

he  blades,  and  is  less  likely  to  injure  the  mucous  membrane      ff 

fairly  grasped,  the  blades  when   screwed  up  will  crush  "t  into 


Fig.  347.— Evacuator  in  Position  in  the  Bladder. 

several  fragments  each  of  which  is  subsequently  dealt  with  in  a 
similar  fashion.  If  only  the  margin  of  the  stone  is  gripped  the 
application  of  screw  pressure  may  cause  it  to  slip  awlyf and  the 

iTTadsfie'd  rf  .h''?  ""'  ^""^"">^  ^^P^^*^^-  ^^'-  th'e  burgeon 
is  satished  that  the  fragments  are  sufficiently  small,  the  largest 

Sde^T^^^i^f  .r  ^'-''^''y  introduced'^is  passed  into S 
u  e?hr.l"  JZ  V^^'i-'  ''  ^°f^^times  necessary  to  incise  the 
urethral  orifice  with  a  bistoury  in  a  downward  direction.  The 
ZSi'T'  :\^"ached  to  the  tube,  and  the  bladder  thoroughly 
r^hhlTlw  I^  f.*^'.u-*^  P'^''"''^  "P°"'  ^"'l  relaxation  of,  the 
colltLn  1  /h  7  *^''  ""^^"f  ^^'^  fragments  of  the  stone  are 
collected  m  the  glass  receptacle  which  forms  part  of  the  appar- 
I^I'a  ^^'f.^fhing/s  continued  until  no  more  fragments  are 
heard  or  felt  to  rattle  against  the  end  of  the  tube.  It  is  often 
necessary  to  reintroduce  the  lithotrite  in  order  to  crush  some 
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larger  portions  of  the  calculus  still  remainimT^f-  fKo  ^u  ~ 

of  withdrawing  small  fragments  witrnX  'as^of  a  iSh'?-^ 
IS  to  be  condemned.      It  is  scarcelv  n^^le^      P.       ^  hthotnte 

bladderafter  the  efficient  Le  of  the  elacuator^^  ll  T""""^  '^' 
of  bleeding  is  indispensable  from%teTeTaniputorbrn 

z^^^ir^:  ---"^'^^  ^^--  of  rfargt:;^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

After-Treatment  -The  patient  is  placed  in  bed  as  soon  as  the 
operation  is  completed,  and  kept  warm  and  quiet,  and  suitable 
rneasures  must  be  taken  to  combat  shock.  The  di;tTs  rest  cted 
to  fluids  for  a  few  days,  whilst  pain,  if  complained  of  mav  be 

feet  asepsis.  The  symptoms  are  usually  subacute  bcharSSer" 
and  may  pass  away  after  a  few  days ;  but  if  die  to  seosk' 
considerable  constitutional  disturbance  may  arise  and  a  K 
amount  of  viscid  muco-pus  is  excreted,  whiL  the  udne  becor^S 
alkaline  and  ammoniacal.  In  such  a  case  it  I.  absoluSw 
essential  to  wash  out  the  bladder  once  or  twice  a  day,  as  if  lef^ 
to  Itself  the  condition  is  very  liable  to  spread  up  the  ureters  and 

TlMfr-'""'  P^^""Vf  ''^'.  ^y  suppLtive'nepLitTs  "^^.^ 
of  the  bladder  is  occasionally  induced,  either  by  the  operation  or  bv 
a  consequent  cystitis,  and  is  especially  common  in  elderly  Tnd^ 
viduals.  It  must  be  treated  by  regular  and  aseptic  catheterTsm 
Where  the  patient's  kidneys  are  already  affected  prior  to  !S 
operation,  any  of  the  conditions  described  under  suygkal  kidney 
(p.^994)  may  be  originated  by  it,  even  including  suppression  of 

Lateral  Lithotomy  is  an  operation  which  has  always  been  of 
great  interest  to  the  surgeon,  although  at  the  present  day  it  is 
comparatively  seldom  performed.  The  patient,  having  been  suit- 
ably prepared,  IS  anaesthetized,  and  the  perineum  shaved  A 
sound  IS  passed  so  as  to  make  certain  of  the  presence  of  the 
calculus,  and  the  bladder  washed  out,  about  6  or  7  ounces  of  an 
antiseptic  solution  being  left  in.  A  fully  curved  staff,  grooved 
on  the  left  side,  is  introduced  and  handed  over  to  the  care  of  a 
trustworthy  assistant.  The  patient  is  then,  and  not  till  then, 
placed  in  the  lithotomy  position,  i.e.,  his  hands  and  ankles  are 
approximated  and  held  together  by  bandages  or  suitable  shackles: 
a  Llover  s  crutch  is  useful  when  the  surgeon  has  not  plenty 
ot  help.  The  staff  is  held  in  the  assistant's  right  hand,  the  left 
hand  being  used  to  support  the  scrotum  ;  the  operator  usually 
prefers  the  staff  to  be  held  well  up  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes 
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As  a  final  preparation  before  commencing,  the  left  index-fineer  k 
mserted  mto  the  rectum  partly  in  order^'to  ascertain  The  fepth 
of  the  permeum,  and  partly  to  see  that  the  bowel  is  empty  and 
to  mduce  contraction  of  its  walls,  and  thus  minimizr?he  risk 
of  mjury  by  the  kmfe.  Of  course  the  finger  is  afterwards  cae 
fully  purified  before  placing  it  in  the  wound.  ^"^"^^^"^^  caie- 

.  The  superficial  incision  (Fig.  349)  commences  at  a  point  il 
inches  in  front  of  the  anus,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  centrS  raphe" 
and  extends  downwards  and  outwards  to  a  spot  just  external  to 
the  middle  of  a  line  from  the  anus  to  the  tubir  isch  ^61"° 
tissSr  and"^  f^^  'V'^"*'  l"4  dividing  the  skin,  subcu  aneTu! 
tissue,    and    inferior    haemorrhoidal   vessels   and   nerves.      The 


Fig.  348— Knife,  Staff  and  Forceps  used  in  Lateral  Lithotomy 

(Down  Brothers.) 

L"n1n  ?he 'tr?nf  ""^  ^''^'"'?  ^^  *^"  ^^^*^°"  °^^"y  ^^^i^ting  bands 

as  also  the  S.  'f  P'""/^^  """^r?  ^"d  ^«^^«^«  ^'^  ^"t  through, 
as  also  the  deeper  layer  of  superficial  fascia  and  anterior  layer  of 

versus 'ne^rtj  ligament,  which  are  continuous  around  the  Lns' 

rnto^he^wonnH'"''''^'-.  ^^"  ^"^'  mdex-finger  is  then  pushed  on 

hi  1!  -f    °       '  ^°/'  *°  ascertam  the  position  of  the  staff,  and 

the  knife  is  carried  on  towards  it,  and  made  to  enter  the  groove 

urethr^?Fa'°"^'P°wu ^  *°  *^^  membranous  portion  o£  the 
the  arnnl^  ^;  ^^°^'  u^.^^"  ^"^^  *^^  ^"'^^  '^  ^^It  to  be  Well  in 
the  groove  it  is  pushed  on  into  the  bladder,  the  handle  being 

.ZT^;.w^u*^^  >^^^^  somewhat  lateralized.  It  is  mos? 
important  that  the  point  and  back  of  the  knife  should  never  leave 
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the  groove  in  the  staff,  or  the  rertnm  :.  ri    i  T"! 

as  It  is  passed  onwards  the  m»mK,       ^  ''''^'.>' '°  ^  wounded  ; 
together  with  the  dSp  cMstrTctor  ifH'l"-H''S"'™  ?'  ""^  "«*" 
of  the  prostate,  whiist^the  ^^^S  tZ'ti  S^'^r^:  ^^^^^ 


F.=.  3«.-S„r.„,o„.  ,..,,„,  ,,  L„.K.ru;„„7„«,.    ,p.,„,3o» , 

TnltfiVl^Vnol'be'irsertef","^  I?"™"-  "e  ief. 
bladder,  Lpin/the  finger-'na^fn'th  Xt  "xf "  '"'°  ""> 
.he  prostate  .s  enlarged  by  twisting  tiZltr  oJce'o^twlcf  f. 


Flo^  330.-DBBP  I„c,s,o.  ,»  Ur.HA,  L,r„oro„v.     (Fb«o..,,„»., 


withnhe"  *p%r,h"e''fi„"r''r' «'  '"'  -P°".f-I=  "-  calculus 
he  has  entered  the  bfadS  Ke  1^1  sTaff'  '""  >S  '"■"^^'f  ""« 
..s  removal  the  wound  is  st^lTrtS  Se^  X^SZ.  of't 
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finger,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  the  lithotomy  forceos 
which  IS  the  next  step  in  the  proceeding.  These  are  inserted  by 
sliding  them  along  the  back  of  the  index-finger,  and  when  once 
introduced  the  finger  may  be  withdrawn,  being  usually  followed 
by  a  gush  of  lotion,  which  may  carry  the  calculus  into  the  graso 
ot  the  forceps.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  feel  for 
the  stone,  and  grasp  it  by  opening  and  closing  the  blades  The 
surgeon  must  then  endeavour  to  manipulate  the  calculus  so  as 
to  have  its  shortest  diameter  presenting.  The  forceps,  with  the 
stone  in  its  grasp,  is  then  gently  withdrawn  by  pulling  well 
down  along  the  axis  of  the  pelvic  outlet.  Great  care  must  be 
exercised  not  to  use  any  undue  violence,  for  fear  of  bruisintr 
and  acerating  the  neck  of  the  bladder  ;  gentle  side-to-side  move 
ment  is  perhaps  the  best  to  employ.  Should  the  calculus  be 
larger  than  was  at  first  expected,  the  urethra  and  prostate  may 
be  notched  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  on  the  right  side,  so 
as  to  enlarge  the  aperture,  or  the  tissues  may  be  gently  pushed 
back  with  the  index-finger,  whilst  steady  traction  is  exercised. 
It  the  calculus  breaks  into  several  pieces  or  if  many  calculi  are 


Fig.  351- 


:i3iiaBraiic 


-Lithotomy  Scoop,  and  Position  of  Finger  in 

EXTRACTING    StONE, 


present,  the  fragments  may  be  removed  by  means  of  the  finger 
and  lithotomy  scoop  (Fig.  351).  The  bladder  is  now  once  more 
thoroughly  searched,  washed  out  with  antiseptic,  and  all  evident 
haemorrhage  stopped.  In  most  cases  it  is  now  considered  advis- 
able to  introduce  through  the  wound  a  gum-elastic  vaginal  tube 
or  a  large  catheter,  which  is  left  in  position  for  a  few  days. 

The  After-treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  patient  quiet,  with 
his  legs  tied  together,  a  pad  of  wool  being  placed  against  the 
perineal  wound,  which  is  syringed  out  once  or  twice  a  day 
through  the  tube.  When  the  wound  begins  to  granulate,  the 
tube  may  be  removed ;  the  urine  escapes  for  a  time  through  the 
perineal  opening,  which,  however,  contracts  gradually,  and  closes 
m  most  instances  in  the  course  of  .two  or  three  weeks.  The 
patient  should  be  kept  on  a  light  non-stimulating  diet,  with  plenty 
of  diluent  drinks,  such  as  barley-water. 

Complications  and  Dangers  of  Lateral  Lithotomy.— (i)  Hemor- 
rhage may  arise  from  three  sources  :  the  superficial  arteries  of  the 
perineum,  the  deep  branches  of  the  pubic,  especially  that  which 
passes  to  the  bulb,  and  the  veins  of  the  prostatic  plexus.  The  first 
of  these  are  divided  in  the  superficial  incision,  and  may  be  readily 
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secured,  if  necessarv  bv  f„...  ,~ '°^' 

follows,  whiVh  ,-c  .,    "'^  ^re  cut,  frpp  Lrf    •  i  , '  '"'^  ^""unK 

up  the  w^und  and  sS'"^  .f°PP^^  without  diS,^"^^^^^^^^ 
internal  pudic  St^Tnf  bu?  ulfT'^'^C^^-^-^^^^^^ 

a  nfore  se  io'us"Ser    "^7°"^  ^--orrhaTe  from  t'h'''^^  ^^^^^^^ 

distended  witL  clot  ?'  °V^^  operation  by  The^f ',?,'■  P^^^^^ly,  if 
noticed  during  thl'  ^^""'^.^'•a^le  pain  beinVtherih  ■^'■.''^'^°"^'"& 
wound  JthJJ}',.?P^'^'^on,  it  Ts  treated^  ^5!?Z '"^"-^d.     If 


noticed  during  th;'  '^"^'^.^'•^^le  pain  be  n'.   herT ^■''.'^^'^°"^'"& 
wound  wifh  -^  ?.  ,  operation,  it  is  tre-, f  1h^  .      ^^-^  '"duced.     If 

a  Pettlco'ateVtubJ^Xr'^'^^  ^^^  ol Z'T'J  -^  the 
elastic  catheter  ?hl  a  ^'"'"^^''  contrivance  rnn  \  ^^"'P''^  or 
indiarubber  bS  tl^u^^  P°"'on  of  wWch  is  ""  ^'^'  ""J  ^  ^nm- 
tube   fitted  S  ^„^'?^^"  be  inflated  S  'I'^^'^^^^^^d  by 


jvith   a   stop-cock,  to  wh"ch  «   f «"  ' 

The  petticoated  tube  is  uin    \^°^^e.pump  can 
or  fails  to  act;  it  is  In .TA.^'^^"  ^^e  latter  is 


an 

small 

be 


tofollow^  T^hrtl?^°''"^*""^'^«'a  recto!vScy?f/?""*;  ^"t 
to  divide  the  sph  net  ralr^  ----enrdlntcta'cf'^-^ 
;;nd   the  lithotomy  wou„d^^"f  ^-y  the  lower  end  o?fhe  rSSm 

'"^'"^  by  ^'^Sing^.br"u'g,r,^1'?^^'-  f  Jhe  neck  o?S 

^e  a  stone.      In  either 
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case  urinary  extravasation  and  (iilluse  soptic  inllainniation  arr  likely 
to  follow,  losultinK  in  f,'rave  constitutional  disturhance  of  a  septic 
nature,  anil  possibly  in  the  death  of  the  patient.  The  treatment 
suKK'ested  is  to  support  the  p.itient's  ^^neral  health  by  suitable 
diet  and  stimulants,  whilst  local  tension  is  relieved  by  extending' 
the  wound  backwards,  even  into  the  rectum.  (4)  Sfptic  Cystitis, 
and  extension  of  the  ind.unmation  to  the  kidneys,  may  occasionally 
supervene,  whilst  life  may  be  also  destroyed  by  shock,  suppression 
o(  urine,  or  py.emia. 

Lateral  Lithotomy  in  Boys  was  formerly  considered  one  of  the 
most  successful  major  openitions  in  surjjiery,  but  at  the  present 
time  it  has  been  proved  that  lithotrity  can  be  eijually  well  prac- 
tised, provided  suitable  instruments  are  employed  and  the  external 
nieatus  is  incised.  Shoidd  a  cutting'  operation  be  called  for,  the 
high  position  of  the  bladder  lends  itself  most  favourably  to  the 
suprapubic  method,  which  is  now  extensively  practised.  The 
chief  peculiarities  of  lateral  lithotomy  in  boys  consist  in  the  rudi- 
mentary nature  of  the  parts  involved,  and  in  the  fact  that  the 
bladder  is  an  abddininal  rather  than  a  pelvic  viscus.  Hence  the 
deep  incision  alw.iys  travels  beyond  the  limits  of  the  prostate, 
whilst  the  knife  has  to  pass  relatively  higher  than  usual  in  order 
to  reach  the  bladder.  Considerable  difficulty  is  also  experienced 
in  touching  the  stone  with  the  hnger,  and  if  much  force  is  used, 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  may  be  torn  through,  and  fatal  cellulitis 
ensue.  Atrophy  of  the  left  testis  has  happened  as  a  secjuela  of 
this  operation  owing  to  section  of  the  ejaculatory  duct  in  the 
prostate. 

Suprapubic  Oystotomy  is  an  operation  which  has  been  exten- 
sively practised  of  recent  years,  and  with  considerable  success. 
The  chief  difficulty  consists  in  displacing  the  anterior  reflection 
of  the  peritoneum,  so  as  to  expose  the  bladder  without  injuring 
it.  Two  methods  have  been  adopted  in  order  to  overcome  this 
difficulty  :  {a)  The  rectum  is  distended  by  means  of  Petersen's 
indiarubber  bag,  which  is  capable  of  containing  10  or  15  ounces 
of  water,  \yhilst  the  bladder  is  also  injected  with  6  to  10  ounces 
of  fiuid.  This  plan  is  not  always  successful,  and,  indeed,  the 
rectum  has  been  injured,  and  even  ruptured.  Hence  it  is  now 
discarded  in  favour  of  (/;)  Treuddenburg's  position.  The  bladder 
is  washed  out,  and  8  or  10  ounces  of  lotion  left  within  it ;  the 
patient  is  then  placed  with  the  pelvis  raised  well  above  the  head, 
the  intestines  being  thus  allowed  to  gravitate  to  the  postero- 
superior  part  of  the  abdomen  ;  as  soon  as  the  abdominal  parietes 
are  opened,  air  rushes  in  to  the  connective  tissue  behind  the 
symphysis  (cavum  Retzii),  and  the  peritoneum  is  thus  pressed 
back. 

Operation. — The  pubes  having  been  previously  shaved,  and  the 
hypogastrium  purified,  an  incision  is  made  in  the  median  line 
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spherfc  Hir  into  tl.is  cavi  y  f  ?t|  !r\s  kts  i n  1,  "^''"'"  "^  ^*'"^'- 
periUnunnn.     Tlio  tens*,  m    ul    I  nuH  f    ^  'IfPression  of  the 

lH>  readily  deteutecl  with  ^  nl^r  u  d  -?  ''  ^'"t'f ^  '^''"  ""^ 
sutures  <,?  sHn^s  are  pas^!!  thSuii/  wa^:t'a;;^  f^ '  r'^! 
aiul  prevent  its  suhsmiuent  retraction  A  n  ^  ;  °  •  .  "^^^^''^''^  '^ 
i"t<.  it  in  the  tniclclleU ne    hrou.     w    ;.i,  h"  •''^"'"?  '"  ^''«"  '"''^'^ 

:;or;^r::i-nr^^^^ 

;;r  i^iitr  V;- :jt^f  &?^^^^^^ 
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caladHs  shotdd  he  tyeated  by  lit]Tt!^y        "  ^''""^'  '^^  ''''"  'f  ""^'^^ 

of  ///r  W*'*"/?  H? **'°?'  ?  Lithotrity  are  as  follows :  (i)  Conditions 
1     ,  1  •     .  I     .  "'''  ^^'^"1"«  exceeds  ^  inches  in  d  ameter  it  is 

w  Lr  riitiv".  '"''"P*  "''\°^^'^y  on'account  of  tll^  damage 
Nv  Inch   ,s  likely  to  occur  to  the  vesical   wall.     Moreover    sorne 

S  n\'r?r'f "/  '^""'^  '""^'^^'"f?  "^  "^--^J^te  of  lime,  are  so  hTd 
n   ''thotnte  can  crush  them.      Phosphatic  concretions    on 
the  o  her  hand,  are  so  soft  that  a  lithotHte  become^  Zged 

XdeHt&itv'"'^''"'''''''^'^'-.  ^"  '"'y^''^  ^^«"«^i"  al  o'fre-' 
elude  hthotrity  on  account  of  its  fixed  position.     There  is  no 

onrorsmante"^."'''  "'''Y'  calcul?  by  this  means  but  if 
oniy  ot  smal  size,  they  may  l)e  removed  by  simply  usine  the 
evacuator      (2)  Conditions  of  the  Urethra.     The  exist^^ce  ?f  an 

Sactic  if "?'  ""'  .T  ^"'"^^^^  P^°^^^^«'  --y  rendlr  H  ho  rit^ 
impracticable   from   the   impossibility  of  passing  large  enough 

difficult.     Excessive  irritability  of  the  urethra,  as  evidenced  by 

^nH^^T'""'"  °^-  '^^^'^  '■'S°^^  ^ft^^  instrumentation,  may  also 
render  the  operation  unadvisable.     (3)  Conditions  of   he  Bidder 
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The  existence  of  severe  cystitis  or  the  presence  of  sacculi,  as 
indicated  by  the  cystoscopc,  will  usually  suggest  the  perforinatu c 
of  lithotomy;  whilst  a  contracted  bladder,  which  will  only  hold  a 
few  ounces  of  urine,  materially  increases  the  dan(,'ers  and  dilfi. 
culties  of  lithotrity. 

Having'  thus  clescribed  the  conditions  which  contra-indicate 
lithotrity,  a  choice  must  be  made  between  entering  the  bladder 
from  tlu^  perineum  or  above  the  pid>es. 

Indications  for  Lateral  Lithotomy,  (i)  Where  the  stone  does 
not  exceed  lA  to  i^  inches  in  its  maximum  diameter.  (2)  Where 
great  irritability  of  the  bladder  and  cystitis  are  jiresent,  the  in- 
cision facilitatin),'  the  process  of  draining,'  and  washing  it  out. 
(3)  The  presence  of  a  phosphatic  concretion.  (4)  A  contracted 
and  hypertrophied  condition  of  the  bladder. 

Suprapubic  Lithotomy  should  be  undertaken  under  the  following 
conditions:  (i)  Where  the  stone  exceeds  i^  or  i^  inches  in 
diameter ;  (2)  where  the  stone  is  encysted ;  '(3)  where  a  stric- 
ture or  enlarged  prostate  is  present ;  (4)  where  lateral  lithotomy 
is  rendered  impracticable  on  accoimt  of  pelvic  conditions,  such  as 
rachitic  contraction  or  the  existence  of  a  tumour,  or  where  tlie 
left  hip-joint  is  ankylosed,  preventing  the  patient  assuming  the 
lithotomy  position.  Suprapubic  cystotomy  is  only  absolutely 
contra-indicated  by  two  conditions,  viz.,  severe  septic  cystitis  and 
contraction  of  the  bladder. 

Oalculus  in  the  Female. — As  already  mentioned,  vesical  calculus 
is  very  rare  amongst  women,  owing  to  the  shortness  and  greater 
size  of  the  urethra,  so  that  small  stones  passing  downwards  from 
the  kidneys  are  easily  voided.  Phosphatic  concretions  are  not 
uncommon,  and  are  then  form.nl  around  a  foreign  body  usually 
introduced  by  the  patient.  Many  of  the  symptoms  are  very 
similar  to  those  in  the  male. 

Treatment. — If  the  calculus  does  not  exceed  ^  to  f  inch  in 
diameter,  it  can  usually  be  extracted  by  dilating  the  urethra  with 
the  finger,  the  sphincter  being  also  nicked  in  two  or  three  places 
if  necessary.  It  is  never  wise  to  totally  divide  the  sphincter,  as 
incontinence  is  almost  certain  to  follow.  For  a  somewhat  larger 
stone  lithotrity  can  be  undertaken,  whilst  for  those  of  really  large 
size  suprapubic  cystotomy  is  the  best  procedure.  It  has  been 
recommended  to  open  the  bladder  through  the  anterior  vaginal 
wall,  and  thus  remove  a  stone ;  but  this  is  scarcely  desirable, 
for  fear  of  the  persistence  of  a  vesico- vaginal  fistula. 

Affections  of  the  Prostate. 

Acute  Prostatitis  arises  most  usually  as  a  sequela  of  gonorrhu-a, 

either  in  its  acute  or  chronic  stage,  by  direct  extension  backwards 

of  the  inflammatory  process ;  it  is  also  occasionally  met  with  as 

a  result  of  stricture  arising  from  the  irritation  of  retained  and 
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also  saul  t.)  I  c  indme.l  l.y  th«  application  „f  rcld  or  clamp  tc  the 
penneurn  as  l,y  sittuiK  on  cold  stones  or  cla.np  >,^rass,  l,ut  nVol  n  llv 

The   Symptomg   consist   <;f  deep-seated    pain   rc-ferrcd   to   the 
neck  of  the.  hladdc-r,  w.th  perhaps  a  sense  .if  weight  and  fulness 
I  bout  the  pennenn..      Micturition  becomes  fre,,uent  and  pa  nful 
and  defcL-cation  may  cause  considerable  distress.     As  the  orL- 
uicreases  m  s./e    the  pain  becomes  ,„ore  and  more  severe    an 
all   movements  of  the  body,  as  also  the  act  of  sittinrbecome 
mcTeasmgly  chfhcidt.     On  rectal  examination,  the  orga^  Z^Tc 
felt  enlarged,  hc.t,  and  tender      Suppuration  is  likely  to  follow' 
and   retention   c)f  urme  may  be  thereby  induced.     The  abscess 
either  bursts  mto  the  urc^thra  spontaneously,  or  is  ruptured  by 
he  passage  of  a  catheter  for  the  relief  of  retention  ;  thcM,penin7 
however,  ,s  often  of  a  valvular  nature,  and  only  a  s.uall  porUon 
ot    he  pus  escapes.      I  he  process  may  then  continue  to  spread, 
and  the  pus  may  fmd  its  way  into  the  rectum,  or  come  to  the 
surface  through  the  perineum.     In  either  of  the  latter  conditions 
a  rectal  or  perineal  fistula  sometimes  results.      Considerable  con- 
st tutional  disturbance  is  usually  associated  with  this  aflFection 
whether  suppuration  occurs  or  not. 

Treatment.--The  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  on  a  restricted 
diet    and    he  bowels  freely  opened  by  saline  purges,  combined 
with    small    doses    of    antimony,    and    perhaps    full    doses    of 
hyoscyamus.     Local  depletion  may  be  undertaken   by  cuppintr 
the  perineum,  or  by  applying  ten  or  twelve  leeches  to  it.     Hot 
hip-baths  are  also  very  valuable,  and  linseed-meal  poultices  may 
be  placed  ori  the  perineum  after  the  leeches  have  been  removed 
Extreme  pain  should   be  relieved  by  the  use  of  morphia  sup' 
positories,  and  if  the  urine  needs  to  be  drawn  off,  a  soft  rubber 
catheter  of  small  size  should  be  used.     If  an  abscess  forms  and 
IS  not  opened  by  the  passage  of  a  catheter,  or  if  the  natural 
opening  is  of  a  valvular  character,  so  that  the  cavity  cannot  com- 
pletely empty  itself,  an  incision  must  be  made  into  it  through  the 
middle  line  of  the  perineum,  being  guided  by  a  finger  placed  in 
the  rectum ;  pus  may  not  be  reached  until  the  knife  has  entered 
to  a  depth  of  about  2  inches.     Urine  will  sometimes  escape  from 
this  opening,  and  may  continue  to  do  so  for  some  considerable 
time.     If  gonorrhft;a  is  also  present,  suitable  treatment  must  be 
adopted  m  order  to  check  the  discharge. 

Chronic  Prostatitis  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  common  causes 
ot  gleet.  It  is  sometimes  left  as  a  sequela  of  an  acute  attack,  or 
may  arise  as  a  result  of  stricture. 

The  Sjrmptoms  produced  by  it  are  a  sense  of  weight  anc^  fulness 
about  the  perineum,  combined  with  irritability  of  the  bladder, 
and  pam  referred  to  the  extremity  of  the  penis  at  the  end  of 
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micturition,  ovviiif^  to  the  bladder  contracting  upon  the  hypera>inic 
and  sensitive  organ.  A  glairy  discharge  of  viscid  material,  similar 
in  appearance  to  uncooked  white  of  egg  (prostatorrhaa),  is  often 
present ;  whilst,  on  examining  the  urine,  hne  threads  of  mucus 
are  usually  seen  floating  within  it,  being  due  to  the  formation  of 
mucous  casts  of  the  prostatic  ducts.  On  examination  through  the 
rectum,  the  organ  can  be  felt  enlarged  and  tender,  and  the  vesicula; 
are  usually  in  the  same  condition.  Chronic  suppuration  may  also 
follow,  the  abscess  bursting  into  the  urethra  or  rectum,  or  pointing 
in  the  perineum. 

The  Diagnosis  from  tubercular  disease  is  difficult,  but  can 
usually  be  made  ou*  by  careful  attention  to  the  history  and 
physical  signs. 

Treatment  consists  in  counter-irritation  of  the  surface  of  the 
perineum,  as  by  blisters  or  iodine  paint,  care  being  taken  that 
the  reagent  employed  does  not  extend  either  to  the  anus  or 
scrotum,  l^elladonna  suppositories  may  be  of  value,  whilst  the 
occasional  passage  of  a  cold  metal  bougie  may  do  good.  In 
suitr.ble  cases,  where  a  long-standing  gleet  is  present  with  no 
suspicion  of  suppuration,  a  cure  may  occasionally  be  brought 
about  by  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium,  or  of  the  licj. 
ferri  perchloridi  (ll^xv.  or  more,  t.d.s.),  combined  with  sulphate 
of  magnesia.  Tlie  local  application  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  by  a  porte-caustique  is  also  sometimes  recommended,  but 
we  are  not  nuich  in  favour  of  such  a  proceeding.  Should  an 
abscess  form,  it  may  be  incised  through  the  perineum. 

Tubercular  Disease  of  the  Prostate  is  usually  met  with  as  a 
result  of  extension  from  similar  disease  in  the  epididymis,  the 
seminal  vesicles  being  also  invaded  ;  occasionally,  however,  it 
may  arise  as  a  primary  affection.  In  either  case,  it  rapidly 
spreads  to  the  bladder,  and  thence  to  the  ureters  and  kidneys. 
The  prostate  is  found  to  contain  caseous  masses  in  the  early 
stages,  but  later  on  these  break  down,  leading  to  extensive  ulcera- 
tion, and  sometimes  the  organ  is  riddled  with  ragged  ca\ities. 
The  symptoms  produced  are  those  of  irritability  of  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  combined  with  pain  referred,  perhaps,  to  the  end  of 
the  penis,  or  mainly  noticed  in  the  back  or  perineum.  HaMiiaturia 
is  occasionally  produced,  whilst  pyuria  is  almost  constant.  Tlie 
urine  is  feebly  acid  or  neutral,  and,  on  examination  of  the  pus 
which  is  deposited  on  standing,  the  tubercle  bacillus  may  he 
detected.  Rectal  examination  will  demonstrate  an  irregular  en- 
largement of  the  organ,  whilst  if  the  vesicula-  are  invaded,  they 
can  also  be  felt. 

Treatment  consists  in  attending  to  the  general  health,  and  the 
administration  of  tonics.  Possibly,  if  the  disease  is  not  too 
extensi\e.  benefit  may  be  derived  from  scraping  the  tubercular 
tissue  away  through  a  perineal  incision. 

Prostatic  Calculi  are  of  unfreciuent  occurrence,  being  usually 
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met  with  in  cases  of  chronic  nrncstafjfi'c  ^o^    •  n      i~~ 
from  stricture  of  the  uretSra  or  prev  ous  a^tt?.f  ^  '}"■'  '''''^''^ 
They  are  generally  multiple  anj  of  IZli  ?         '  °-  ?°"^'^'-h«^a. 
of  carbonate  of  lime.     The;  deve^on  ^^-        •?'  ^°"^',«t»"g  ^"^inly 
crvpts.    and    m.v   t...;.^ '^^'^'^P  P"'"^"ly'n  the  glandular 


crypts,    and    may    remain"''  "^'^'""^  H^-^rny  m  tne  glandular 
embedded    in    the    organ, 
and  give  rise  to  but  little 
inconvenience.  When  large 
and   protruding    from    the 
gland     into     the     urethra, 
symptoms  of  obstruction  to 
the  flow  of  urine  are  pro- 
duced,   whilst    on    passing 
a  catheter  or  sound  a  dis- 
tinct click  or  grating  may 
be  noticed.      In  the  latter 
case,    great    irritability   of 
the   neck    of    the    bladder 
is     induced.        Sometimes 
a    number    of    them     are 
found  in  a  pouch  or  pocket, 
formed     by    the    amalga- 
mation  of  several    of    the 
crypts.     It   is  in  some  in- 
stances possible  to  remove 
the     calculi     through     the 
urethra,     but     more     fre- 
quently a  perineal  incision 
is  required. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Prostate  is  a  condition  rarely  met  with 
except  m  patients  over  fifty  years  of  age.     There  is  a  gSieraTen-' 

argement  of  the  tissues  of  the  part,  involving  either  thf  gSular 
and  the  muscular  elements  equally,  or  especklly  limiting  itself  to 
one  or  other  of  these  tissues ;  more  frequently  the  muscuh? 
element  is  cons  derably  in  excess.  Another^ariefy  is  duTto  te 
development  of  localized  tumours  in,  or  outgrowths  from  the 
organ    which  are  usually  fibro-myomatous   in   nature,  pTr'ticu^ 

arly  if  embedded  in  the  prostatic  substance ;  when  of  this  type 
they  are  almost  exactly  analogous  to  the  so-called  fibroid  tumours 
ot   the  uterus,  since   they  originate   in   the  walls  of  the  sinus 

?r°P  iTw  H  '"''  fi,  ''"''''T'  °^  ^^'^'  °''S^"-  These  tumours 
are  rather  denser  than  ordinary  prostatic  tissue,  and  are  often 
completely  encapsuled.  They  are  primarily  developed  in  he 
substance  of  the  prostate,  but  tend  to  project  outwards,  when 
arge,  towards  the  rectum,  or  grow  upwards  into  the  bladder 
\^\^-  352j,  or  may  even  become  pedunculated,  constitutintr  a 
polypus  in  the  dilated  urethra.  Occasionally  these  new  rrrowths 
consist  luainiy  of  glandular  tissue  with  distinct  ducts,  and  possibly 
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Fig.  352.— Enlarged  Prostate;   Middle 
Lobe    replaced   by   Enormous   Fibro- 
MYOMA.     (From  College  of  Surgeons 
Museum.) 
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concretions  may  be  found  in  the  tubules.  There  are  thus,  patho- 
logically speaking,  three  main  forms  of  the  so-called  '  chronic 
hypertrophy  of  the  prostate ' :  the  diffuse  enlargement,  the  fibro- 
myomata,  and  the  adenomata ;  not  unfrequently  they  are  com- 
bined one  with  the  other. 

The  changes  produced  in  the  prostatic  urethra  and  neck  of  the 
bladder  vary  considerably  according  to  the  character  of  the  out- 
growth in  any  particular  case.  A  certain  amount  of  obstruction 
is  always  present,  except  in  a  few  instances  in  which  the  internal 
meatus  becomes  unduly  patent,  possibly  as  a  result  of  a  tumour 
in  the  median  portion  becoming  wedged  in  between  the  two  lateral 
lobes.  The  prostatic  urethra  in  all  cases  of  this  disease  becomes 
increased  in  length.  When  the  lateral  lobes  are  enlarged,  the 
lumen   of  the   urethra   is   diminished  from   side   to  side,  being 


Fifi    353 — Effect  of  Enlargement  of  the  Middle  Lobe  of  the 
Prostate  on  the  course  of  the  Urethra.     (Diagrammatic.) 

The  left-hand  figure  represents  the  normal  curve  of  the  urethra ;  that  on  the 
right  side,  the  barrier  caused  by  an  enlarged  middle  lobe. 

narrow  or  chink-like  instead  of  circular  ;  its  vertical  measure- 
ments are,  however,  increased.  The  urethra  is,  moreover, 
rendered  more  or  less  tortuous,  owing  to  irregular  enlargement 
of  the  various  portions.  Thus,  if  the  median  lobe  is  especially 
prominent,  a  rounded  barrier  extends  across  the  urethra,  which 
becomes  almost  S-shaped  (Fig,  353,  B).  If  one  lateral  lobe  is 
enlarged  more  than  the  other,  the  .urethra  is  pushed  over  towards 
the  unaffected  side.  The  shape  of  the  inteyual  meatus  is  also  con- 
siderably modified  ;  when  the  median  lobe  is  enlarged,  it  becomes 
crescentic,  the  con\exity  looking  upwards  and  forwards ;  when 
one  lateral  lobe  is  of  larger  size  than  the  other,  the  orifice  is  also 
crescentic,  the  convexity  being  directed  towards  the  smaller  lobe; 
when  all  three  lobes  are  affected,  the  entrance  to  the  bladder  may 
be  Y-shaped,  the  limbs  of  the   V  passing  on  either  side  of  the 
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The  Symptoms  varVcSiab^  '^^  '"^^t"^- 

position  of  the  enl^rLS  llf/'T'^'"^  ^V^^  "''^^"'■^  ^"^ 
difficulty  in  micturiion  especi^lTv^^^H  '  ^'  ^''*  ^"'^^  ^°'^^ 
act;  st/aining  often  h^derrSL'r1hlraS?tr"¥r";  °'  *'^ 
not  necessarily  smaller  than  fnrmlrl,    k  ,^^^'^*^-  .  The  stream  is 

force.  GradLlly  irrUabilitv  o7  tfc  hi  U  P'^^'^'"^  ''''^  ^^^^ 
patient  is  called  upon  to  naL  watlr,^^?'^  ""T"'  ^"^  ^^^ 
during  the  night.  Some  See  of  n  -"'^  frequently,  especially 
and  fulness  fbout  th?  perineuni  a^e'^^l  ^"^  ^  ''"'"  °i  ^^'^^t 
tenesmus,  and  even  hernFa  mavVfh      ""   experienced,   whilst 

decomposi.io„  of  the  ^e  aSVuK^yllSw  Tnd*'^  '='''*"■•  "^^ 
with  increasing  vesical  irritation  an  "mLcuir'snasmTV''*''" 
becomes  a  kal  ne  aftpr  a  t™»        "".'"?™'="^  spasm.     Theunne 

phates,  the  result  of  chronicTyiir  S  ir'T^f , ""''  P''"'" 
to  lead  to  hydronephrosrs  an7  u  „icll  5dLv^   ?    H'%?'''r 

re^imjf ttuhLr 'SnSranl  tl,re'S'-„f  ^S^^ 

.inlr^nr^'^T^u   "^  '^"^^^ged  prostate  is  made  partly  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the   symptoms  complained  of,   but  mainly  bv  an 
examination  by  the  urethra  and  rectum.     The  age  S    he  Datknt 
the  increasing  irritability  of  the  bladder,  by  night  and  day    th' 
fact    hat  straining  hinders  rather  than  helps  the  expulsive  act 
together  with  evidence  of  distension  of  the  viscus4?these  facts 

"nd      rt.t,  ''"'  '''\^'''''  °'^^^^"^^'-  »'-  in  the  pro  Ste 
Gained  ot  fU  '^•^''^"^;"^^^»°"  .^^  then  instituted,  and  some  idea 

gained  of  the  size  and  condition  of  the  orean  •  it  mi.^t  nnt  ht 
forgotten,  however,  that  the  size,  as  recogS  by  a  hngerTn  tl  e 
the  r.'  ^^"""\pe-^^^-  i"  any  way  Ine  amount  o^f  obs"fuct  on  to 
the  passage  of  the  unne,  and,  in  fact,  it  often  happens  that  where 
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the  gland  does  not  feel  especially  large  from  the  rectum,  the  obstruc- 
tion is  the  greatest.  The  careful  introduction  of  a  catheter  will 
assist  in  making  the  diagnosis,  inasmuch  as  the  barrier  at  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  is  easily  detected,  and  sometimes  with  difficulty 
passed. 

Treatment. — All  that  is  needed  at  first  is  regular  catheterism, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  bladder  from  becoming  overdistended, 
and  this  the  patient  may  sometimes  be  taught  to  do  for  himself. 
To  pass  a  catheter  on  a  case  of  enlarged  prostate  is  not  always 
easy,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  middle  lobe  projects  across  the 
urethra,  and  bars  the  onward  progress  of  an  instrument  of  the 
ordinary  shape.  In  such  cases  the  surgeon  should  use  either  a 
catheter  coude  or  bicoude  (Fig.  354),  which  consists  of  a  soft, 
straight  instrument  of  the  usual  French  type,  the  end  of  which  is 
bent  or  doubly  bent  at  an  angle,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  ride  over  the 
obstruction  ;  or  he  may  employ  an  English  gum-elastic  catheter, 
the  stilette  of  which  is  drawn  out  a  little  so  as  to  increase  its 
curve;  or  he  may  utilize  the  silver  prostatic  catheter,  which 
is  longer  and  more  curved  than  usual,  depressing  it  well  between 
the  thighs  after  clearing  the  pubic  arch.  Whichever  method  is 
adopted,  no  force  is  required,  since,  with  a  little  skilful  manceu- 
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Fig.  354. — Catheter  Coud£  and  BicouDfi. 

vring,  the  point  of  the  instrument  will  pass  round  the  obstruction 
and  enter  the  bladder.  Every  precaution  must  be  taken  to  ensure 
the  efficient  sterilisation  of  all  instruments  employed. 

During  the  first  fortnight  of  catheter  life  the  patient  must  be 
carefully  guarded  from  cold  and  exposure,  to  avoid  the  occurrence 
of  constitutional  disturbance.  Not  unfrequently  a  certain  amount 
of  fever  (to  which  the  name  of  Catheter  Fever  was  given  by  the 
late  Sir  Andrew  Clark)  is  produced,  which  either  passes  off  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  or  may  increase,  together  with  symptoms 
of  chronic  cystitis,  running  on  to  a  fatal  issue  at  the  end  of  three 
or  four  weeks.  The  origin  of  this  condition  is  still  somewhat 
doubtful ;  it  may  certainly  arise  from  the  absorptio'.i  of  micro- 
organisms or  their  products  from  the  urethra,  or  from  the  use  of 
impure  instruments,  but  possibly  reflex  nervous  disturbance  plays 
some  part  in  its  production.  The  only  treatment  required  in  the 
simpler  cases  is  to  keep  the  patient  warm  in  bed,  to  limit  his  diet, 
to  administer  quinine  and  opium,  and  to  keep  the  bowels  well  open. 

During  the  continuance  of  catheter  life,  the  patient  must  be 
warned  to  live  quietly,  and  abstain  from  all  excesses,  especially 
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tration  of  alkalies  is  most  desirable  to  counteraS  the  acSv  of 
the  urine,  and  thereby  diminish  the  irritability  of  the  bladder^ 

Under  such  a  regime,  it  is  probable  thaf  Comparative  comfort 
may  be  enjoyed  perhaps  for  years,  the  progress  of  the  afFeTtion 
being  entirely  checked  in  some  instances.^  xliisfto  a  ar^re  extent 
depends  upon  the  bladder  remaining  free  from  sepdc  cfntamTna 
ion  and  the  surgeon  must  realize  Ind  impress  upon  his  pS  eni 
hat  such  IS  generally  due  to  infection  from  withZ,  and  hence 
the  most  scrupulous  care  must  be  taken  in  sterilizing  aU  instru 
ments  before  and  after  use.     In  other  cases  the   S^is  but    em" 

sTh''!;  extentThat'r?H '^  ""'^''^'^^  °^  *^«  "^^^^^^  incase  To 
such  an  extent  that  further  measures  are  absolutely  imperative 

Two  chief  plans  of  operative  treatment  have  been  adopted' in 
this  affection,  both  directed  to  reducing  the  size  of  the  orSn  and 
thus  removing  the  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  urine  in  the 
one  the  gland  itself  is  attacked,  and  portions  of  if  emoved  or 
divided  (prostatotomy  or  prostatectomy) ;  in  the  othe  ,  h^Snu 
tion  in  size  is  attained  by  indirect  measures. 

Prostatotomy,  or  incision  of  the  prostate,  is  usually  undertaken 
from  the  perineum.  The  ordinary  incision  for  medi Jn  cystotomv 
IS  made  after  the  passage  of  a  staff  with  a  median  groove  T^e 
membranous  urethra  and  prostate  are  divided  in  the  middle  line 

nto  th".  hl'Ti  '^*'?  '°  t""^"  °^  '^'  introduction  of  the  finger 
into  the  bladder,  and  an  elastic  tube  is  then  inserted  for  drainage. 

tjhlT?  l^J''''^''^^^  "^  "^^^'^^  °f  P'-^^tatic  substance  that 
can  be  detached  are  removed.  The  drainage  is  maintained  for 
a  week  or  ten  days,  and  considerable  improvement  is  said  to 
follow  in  some  cases.  The  chief  objection  to  this  plan  is  that  rhe 
perineum  in  these  patients  is  often  so  deep  that  it  is  impossible 
^insert  the  finger  into  the  bladder  ;  considerable  h^Emorrhage 
rnay  also  take  place,  whilst  it  is  difficult  to  remove  tumour  masses 
that  might  be  easily  enucleated  by  other  means.  The  chief 
indication  for  its  use  is  when  cystitis  is  present  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  necessitate  continuous  drainage. 

f  ll^^^''l^?  ''f "  proposed  to  divide  the  obstruction  at  the  neck 
ot  the  bladder  by  a  concealed  knife,  to  destroy  it  by  a  galvano- 
cautery  (Bottmi  s  method),  or  snare  it  when  pedunculated;  such 
proceedmgs  are  uncertain,  ana  not  free  from  risk. 

Prostatectomy,  or  removal  of  the  prostatic  enlargement,  has 
been  introduced  as  a  means  of  treatment  during  the  last  few  years 
It  IS  usually,  conducted  through  a  suprapubic  incision  into  the 
t)laclcler,  the  patient  being  previously  olaced  in  the  Trendelenburg 
position.  The  enlargement  at  the  nee;;  of  the  bladder  can  be  felt, 
and,  by  the  use  of  suitable  illumin,-  ,'  apparatus,  seen.  Pro- 
jecting growths  may  be  incised  and  saelled  out  without  much 
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difficulty  or  haemorrhage ;  whilst  if  the  whole  organ  is  enlarged, 
the  mucous  membrane  over  it  may  be  divided  by  a  circular  in- 
cision, the  gland  substance  cut  through  in  front  and  behind  with 
scissors,  and  the  whole  mass  enucleated  by  the  use  of  a  suitable 
scoop,  or  with  the  fingers.  The  passage  of  a  catheter  along  the 
urethra  enables  the  surgeon  to  ascertain  that  the  whole  of  the 
projecting  grow*^h  has  been  removed.  Most  satisfactory  results 
have  followed  this  operation,  although  sometimes  severe  haemor- 
rhage has  occurred.  It  is  most  suitable  to  cases  in  which  a 
pedunculated  or  encapsuled  tumour  exists  in  the  middle  lobe. 

The  chief  measures  which  have  been  employed  for  reducing  the 
size  of  the  prostate  by  indirect  means  are  as  follows  : 

(a)  Double  Castration. — This  plan  was  first  suggested  by  White 
of  Philadelphia,  in  1894,  and  has  now  been  followed  to  a  suf- 
ficient extent  to  enable  us  to  come  to  some  decision  as  to  its 
utility.  It  has  long  been  known  that  uterine  fibroids  diminish  in 
size  after  removal  of  the  ovaries,  and  the  similarity  between  such 
growths  and  an  enlarged  prostate  would  lead  one  to  anticipate  that 
if  the  testes  are  excised  a  similar  shrinking  of  the  prostate  might 
follow ;  such,  in  certain  instances,  has  been  found  to  be  the 
case.  The  conditions  most  favourable  to  double  castration  are 
those  in  which  the  whole  gland  is  enlarged,  soft  and  vascular, 
bleeding  readily  on  the  introduction  of  a  catheter ;  on  the  other 
hand,  hard  prostates,  or  those  in  which  fibroid  tumours  are 
present,  are  not  likely  to  be  much  improved  by  this  proceeding. 

(b)  In  order  to  overcome  the  natural  objection  of  patients  to 
the  removal  of  their  testes,  vasectomy,  or  the  excision  of  a  portion 
of  the  vas  deferens  on  each  side,  has  been  practised.  In  suitable 
cases  the  results  have  been  good,  but  the  effects  are  attained  more 
slowly  than  after  castration. 

{c)  Ligature  of  the  internal  iliac  arteries  has  also  been  employed 
in  order  to  starve  the  gland,  and  certainly  in  a  few  instances  with 
success. 

The  actual  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  any  particular  case  must 
be  determined  by  its  special  features.  Catheterism  will  suffice 
for  a  time,  but  when  this  fails  operation  should  be  undertaken. 
For  localized  outgrowths  projecting  into  the  bladder,  and  recog- 
nised by  the  cystoscope,  suprapubic  prostatectomy  is  to  be  recom- 
mended ;  but  for  general  enlargement  of  the  organ,  especially  if 
it  is  soft  and  succulent,  vasectomy  should  first  be  performed,  and 
may  be  followed  up  by  double  castration,  if  necessary. 

Finally,  if  the  patient  refuses  these  operations,  or  if  his  general 
condition  prevents  them  from  being  undertaken  with  safety,  and 
catheterism  is  insufficient  to  give  relief  to  his  symptoms,  a  per- 
manent fistula  either  above  the  pubes  or  through  the  perineum  must 
be  established,  necessitating  the  use  of  a  portable  urinal.  This 
is  effected  by  introducing  a  trocar  and  cannula  into  the  bladder, 
and  leaving  it  there  until  a  sufficient  track  has  been  formed. 
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Cancer  of  the  Prostate  occurs  in  elderly  men  hut  k  n.^ 
mon  ;  it  is  usually  of  a  scirrhous  tvnl      -ru        '  ^  "°^  ^°^- 

are  those  of  obstruction  to  ihTfl^^  V    ^^  symptoms  produced 
which  may  be^frytvere  and%'^^^^^^  together  with  pain, 

progress  olf  the  dis'ea^el  'much  mor  tpid  tharTrlT-.  ^'^ 
trophy      On  rectal  examination  thrhXas'sTs  "ea    ly  det'e'cLT 

atdtinTgtL'^r^^^^^^^ 

phenomena  referable  to  pre'ssure^n  the  abdominal  ves™:^^^^ 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
AFPEOTIONS  or  THE  URETHRA  AND  PENIS. 

Affections  of  the  Urethra. 

Congenital  Malformations.— Total  Absence,  or  Occlusion,  of  tlie 
urethra  lias  been  met  with,  the  urine  under  such  circumstances 
hemg  sometmies  retained,  and  leading  to  dilatation  of  the  bladder 
ureters,  and  kidneys,  a  condition  rapidly  fatal,  even  if  the  child 
De  born  alive.  In  a  few  cases  the  urachus  remains  patent,  and 
a  congenital  urinary  fistula  is  established  at  the  umbilicus,  whilst 
m  others  the  cloacal  condition  persists,  the  urine  passing  into 
the  rectum.  ^ 

,  Epispadias  is  a  deformity  in  which  the  upper  wall  of  the  urethra 
IS  partially  or  wholly  defective.  In  rare  instances  the  external 
meatus  IS  situated  just  above  the  glans,  which  is  cleft  and  deeply 
grooved  superiorly.  More  commonly  the  urethra  opens  at  the 
root  ot  the  penis,  just  in  front  of  the  symphysis,  and  in  such 
patients  the  penis  is  always  rudimentary  and  stunted.  Complete 
epispadias  is  only  present  when  associated  with  extroversion  of 
the  bladder  (p.  1003).  The  incomplete  form  has  been  treated 
\vitli  success  by  the  use  of  reversed  flaps  dissected  up  from  the 
side  ot  the  penis.  For  details  of  the  operations  on  this  and  the 
tollowmg  conditions,  see  larger  text-books  on  operative  surgery. 

Hypospadias,  or  defective  development  of  the  lower  wall  of  the 
urethra,  is  a  much  more  common  malformation  than  the  fore- 
going. Three  varieties  are  described.  In  (a)  hypospadia  glandis 
the  opening  of  the  urethra  corresponds  to  the  position  usually 
occupied  by  the  frsnum,  and  is  thus  directed  downwards  instead 
ot  torwards  The  prepuce  in  these  cases  is  always  voluminous, 
and  hangs  like  a  hood  over  the  glans,  which  is  bent  down  o\er 
the  orihce.  (b)  Hypospadia  pciiis  is  characterized  by  the  urethra 
opening  somewhere  along  the  under  surface  of  the  body  of  tlie 
penis,  which  is  often  small  and  stunted.  Considerable  disconi- 
tort  may  arise  m  the  act  of  micturition  owing  to  the  uretliral 
orittce  looking  downwards ;  it  is  also  sometimes  so  small  as  to 
require  incision  and  dilatation,  (c)  Complete  hypospadias,  or 
hypospadia  pennealis,   is   a   somewhat   complicated   condition,   in 


not  unlike  a  hypertrophied  cUtorl  *    jj'^  °'''*^  =^egments,  looking 
't  •«  not  surprising  that  the  sex  o/  th.  .? tf  u""''.  ^''"^"mstances 

•nconyenienceand  discomfort  am?thr^..       ^^^  '''■°^"'"'  ^''^"«ing 
-sexual  intercourse  in  the  fut'nr.     r^''**'"'"f?  to  prevent  effective 
"?ay  be  attempted  by  the  use  of  r.'  '^''Ti'"''  ^^  ^^e  urethr! 
either  side,  or  from  the  redunrhnr     ^^'^^'^  ^^^^  obtained  from 
the  penis  must  first  be  U^^JTiZ^'lT  n"  '^'  ^°"^P'«^«  fo"- 
the  integument  lining  the  irotal Tf      ^f^«'°"«  ^^^  set  free; 
turned  inwards  to  fofmtL  Posterior  n  ";  ^'^Z",  ^'^^^^^^^'^  "P  '-^"d 
the   lateral   halves  of  the   scrotum   .?       "^  ^\'^  ""'^'^''^'^  ^^'"Ist 
sutures;  the  anterior  po  tion  of T.  -    ^  '■°"^''^'   ^"-^^her  with 
with  as  for  the  incomplSe  variety!  '^  """"y  ^'^^"  ^^  dealt 

of^j^T!^p^r;^^^^^  i^s  met  with  as  a  result 

a  stile,  /ence,  or  beam  i^  has  In^T'"'""''  '"I  ''^  ^^^'^'"^'  '-^^tride 
•n  the  saddle,  or  by  ^  kiiriif  tL  "  •"'""''"^ ''^  ^^^'^^«  J^'ting 
he  pelvis  it  may  be  produced  bv  a  s^^/T"'"/  ,  ^"  ^^''^^^"'■^^  °f 
the  canal,  and  the  membrann„«  Zt  P-  "^f  ^^  ^'°"«  puncturing 
The  whole  circumference  of  ^1^'^"^^  ''  '''"'  ^^"^'"''^"y  affected^ 
two  segments  beinrentirely  d tconnt^T  '"'^  ^  '"^^'^^d'  ^^e 
be  ruptured,  and. tlL  most  L^ue"^^^^^^^^^  ^  P-tion  may 

w?d^  ?r^^%rtSL°„^  rth^"  ''^^  p-^^^^  -^  shock,  foi. 

whilst   blood  trickles  Tom  f  h     *'^^s'^'"?t""^   ^om   haemorrhage 
is  able  to  restraif hfmself  fron^  nTf  •''"'^  °"^^^-      ^^  ^^e  patifn 
treated,  no  extravasaTion  of  uHnrres.".!  '"^''''  T^ }'  successfully 
the  sphincter  vesica>     ff  i!^  f"'^^'  ^'"^^  the  lesion  is  below 

urine  finds  its  way  int^  the  oe^^^nTl  ^^^^^-^P^^  to  micturate,  th^ 
the  rupture  is  complete  or  not  .n  n  ^"'^^  '''^''"^  ''^^"««-  ^''^^ther 
density  is  almost  cmSn  t^fol  W  ^""T  "'""'"'^^^^  ^^"^'dera^^ 

'"^aJSiT'^^^^^^P-  '''''  ''''-'- 

possible  moment  to  n^^i  ^,T.^^''''y'  ^f  "^^^«  ^^  ^^^  -^^^I^est 
rupture  is  incomZr  this  m  "^'^  '^,"  '^'^^der ;  when  the 
keeping  the  poini  of  the  n^.^  °^'''"  '^  accomplished  by 
urethra.     If  successfnl    .f,  '"^trument   against   the   roof  of  the 

three  or  four  da vs  until  Ihl  w  ^'If'  "  '^'^  '"  ^'"^  P^^tion  for 
-    '       *"  *^^  '^"""d  IS  covered  over  with  plastic 
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lymph  or  granulation  tissue,  by  which  time  the  risk  of  extrava- 
sation will  have  practically  ceased.  The  instrument  is  then 
removed,  but  a  full-sized  catlieter  should  be  passed  daily  for 
some  time,  and  this  must  be  occasionally  repeated,  even  after 
all  signs  of  the  injury  have  disappeared.  In  spite  of  all  precau- 
tions, however,  the  urine  often  finds  its  way  along  the  side  of  the 
catheter  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound,  where  it  may  do  no 
harm,  or  may  determine  the  formation  of  a  perineal  abscess. 

If  a  catheter  cannot  be  introduced,  or  if  extravasation  has  oc- 
curred, free  incisions  must  be  made  into  the  scrotum  and  perineum 
to  give  exit  to  the  blood  and  urine,  and  to  expose  the  seat  of  injury. 
A  catheter  is  passed  as  far  as  possible,  and  its  point  felt  for,  cut 
down  on,  and  guided  into  the  bladder;  a  prolonged  attempt 
under  anaesthesia  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  this.  Occa- 
sionally, and  especially  if  treatment  has  been  delayed,  the  swelling 
of  the  parts  is  so  great  as  to  render  this  impracticable.  The 
patient  must  then  be  put  to  bed  for  a  few  days  until  the  blood-clot 
has  disappeared,  the  urine  in  the  meantime  escaping  through  the 
perineal  wound  ;  but  as  soon  as  possible  another  attempt  must  be 
made.  When  once  the  catheter  is  passed,  it  must  be  retained  for 
several  days,  so  as  to  establish  the  continuity  of  the  tube. 

Foreign  Bodies  are  sometimes  found  in  the  urethra,  usually 
consisting  of  a  portion  of  catheter,  pipe-stem,  or  in  children  a 
piece  of  slate-pencil.  Their  presence  gives  rise  to  partial  or  com- 
plete obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urine,  followed  by  ulceration  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  the  formation  of  a  peri-urethral  abscess, 
or  even  extravasation.  They  are  readily  detected  on  the  passage 
of  a  sound  or  catheter,  and  may  be  removed  by  suitable  urethral 
forceps  if  situated  near  the  orifice.  Should  this  fail,  the  urethra 
may  be  incised  and  the  body  extracted  ;  a  troublesome  urinary 
fistula  is  apt  to  follow  this  proceeding,  even  when  the  wound  in 
the  urethra  has  been  carefully  sutured. 

Impacted  Calctdus  is  a  not  unfrecjuent  cause  of  retention  in 
children.  It  can  usually  be  felt  through  the  walls  of  the  canal. 
The  symptoms  and  treatment  are  much  the  same  as  for  foreign 
bodies.  When  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  should  be  pushed 
back  into  that  viscus,  if  possible,  and  treated  by  lithotrity. 

Simple  Urethritis  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes  apart  from 
gonorrhoea,  e.g.,  the  presence  in  the  female  of  an  irritating  vaginal 
discharge,  such  as  leucorrhoea,  and  possibly  due  to  the  Bac.  coli. 
It  also  occurs  after  the  passage  of  an  instrument  or  of  a  calculus, 
and  is  occasionally  excited  in  gouty  individuals  by  highly  acid 
urine.  The  symptoms  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  gonorrhoea, 
but  the  discharge  is  thinner  in  character,  and  on  microscopical 
examination  no  gonococci  are  detected.  The  treatment  consists 
in  the  administration  of  a  simple  saline  purgative,  all  forms  of 
alcohol  being  interdicted.  In  more  severe  cases  oleo-balsams 
may  be  prescribed,  and  even  mild  injections. 
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Polypoid  Tumours,  similar  in  character  to  the  caruncle  met 
with  m  the  urethra  of  women,  have  been  observed  at  the  orifice 
of  the  male  urethra.  They  are  red,  vascular,  and  sometimes  ex- 
ceedmgly  pamful,  and  are  best  dealt  with  by  excision,  followed 
by  the  application  of  the  galvano-cautery,  so  as  to  stop  the 
bleeding,  which  is  always  copious.  If  of  large  size,  the  base  may 
be  ligatured,  and  the  growth  then  cut  away. 

Stricture  of  the  Urethra.— By  stricture  of  the  urethra  is  meant 
a  condition  in  which  the  onward  passage  of  urine  is  hindered 
owing  to  some  change  in  the  walls  of  the  urethra,  which  prevents 
them  from  dilating.  When  at  rest,  the  urethra  is  merely  a 
potential  canal,  the  walls  of  which  are  in  complete  apposition, 
and  it  IS  only  converted  into  a  tube  when  urine  is  passing  along 
it.  When,  owing  to  some  change  in  the  structure  of  its  walls, 
this  functional  dilatation  is  impracticable,  the  patient  is  said  to 
suffer  from  stricture.  Three  forms  of  stricture  are  described, 
viz.,  the  spasmodic,  cong^estive,  and  organic. 

spasmodic  and  Congestive  Strictures  frequently  co-exist,  although 
either  congestion  or  spasm  may  be  the  predominant  feature  in  any 
particular  case.  Thus,  in  acute  gonorrha>a  the  mucous  membrane 
often  becomes  engorged  and  thickened  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
interfere  with  the  act  of  micturition.  Spasm  is  the  chief  element 
under  the  following  conditions:  (i)  When  a  patient,  sufTering 
from  slight  organic  stricture,  is  exposed  to  wet  or  cold,  especially 
after  heavy  drinking ;  (2)  after  operations  on  the  rectum  or  sper- 
matic cord  ;  (3)  as  a  result  of  catheterism  ;  and  (4)  from  perineal 
irritation  of  the  urethra,  as  by  a  blow  or  a  kick  in  this  region,  or 
from  prolonged  riding  on  a  bicycle  with  a  badly  fitting  saddle  or 
on  horseback.  Temporary  retention  is  the  usual  result  of  any  of 
these  conditions,  and,  as  a  rule,  no  treatment  is  required  beyond 
placing  the  patient  in  a  hot  bath,  and  unloading  the  lower  bowel 
by  the  use  of  a  large  warm  enema.  If  such  fails,  catheterism 
will  be  necessary,  and  must  be  conducted  with  the  greatest 
gentleness,  owing  to  the  congested  and  lacerable  condition  of  the 
mucous  mernbrane.  Full-sized  soft  instruments  should  first  be 
used,  and  will  usually  succeed  ;  if  not,  a  silver  instrument  must 
be  substituted. 

Organic  Stricture  is  the  term  applied  to  an  undilatable  condition 
of  the  urethra,  resulting  from  the  development  of  cicatricial  tissue 
within  its  walls. 

The  Causes  of  organic  stricture  are :  [a)  the  long  continuance 
of  a  urethral  discharge,  following  gonoirhcea,  or  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  this  affection.  Chronic  inflammations  are  always 
characterized  by  a  tendency  to  sclerosis  of  the  tissues  involved, 
and  the  urethra  is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  its  walls  under  these 
circumstances  becoming  thickened,  indurated,  and  contracted. 
[b)  The  cicatrization  of  a  urethral  chancre  or  of  an  ulcer,  caused 
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by  the  impaction  of  a  stone,  or  the  contraction  produced  by  the 
healing  of  a  urethral  abscess,  may  also  lead  to  stenosis,  (c)  The 
most  intractable  forms  of  stricture  are  those  due  to  cicatrization 
after  rupture  or  laceration  of  the  urethral  wall. 

The  usual  Situation  is  vvithin  the  bulb,  i.e.,  just  in  front  gfjhe 
t^-QKula?  ligament ;  but  the  orifice  and  body  are  not  unfrequently 
affected.  It  occurs  in  the  membranous  portion  only  as  a  result 
of  trajumatism,  and  never  in  the  prostatic.  To  find  more  than 
one  or  two  strictures  m  any~parficutaf  case  is  unusual,  although 
three  or  four  have  been  met  with. 

Various  terms  are  applied  to  strictures,  according  to  the  physical 
conditions  present  ;  thus,  it  is  termed  annular,  if  it  involves  the 
whole  lumen  of  the  urethra ;  bridled,  if  it  affects  only  a  portion  of 
the  circumference  of  the  tube.  A  ribbon-shaped  stricture  is  one  in 
which  a  considerable  extent  of  the  wall  is  contracted  {i.e.,  as  if 
a  ribbon  had  been  tied  around  the  urethra).  It  is  termed  tortuous, 
if  the  resulting  passage  is  not  straight ;  indurated,  if  the  walls  are 
very  hard  and  thickened  ;  and  resilient,  when  the  stricture,  though 
readily  dilated,  rapidly  re-contracts.  The  terms  impassable  and 
impermeable  are  applied  to  strictures  through  which,  on  the  one 
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hand,  a  surgeon  is  unable  to  pass  an  instrument,  or  along  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  urine  cannot  find  its  way ;  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  latter  condition  ever  occurs,  whilst  the  number  of 
impassable  strictures  met  with  by  the  surgeon  diminishes  with  his 
experience  and  ability  for  passing  instruments. 

The  Ssrmptoms  of  urethral  stricture  vary  according  to  the  case. 
The  patient  generally  complains  of  difficulty  in  the  act  of  micturi- 
tion, the  stream  becoming  small,  and  perhaps  lorkeB  andTwisted. 
It  takes  a  longer  time  than  usual  to  empty  the  bladder,  and  even 
when  apparently  successful  a  few  drops  of  urine  may  <^  ■  '<lr  jway, 
wetting  the  patient's  clothes.  Irritability  of  the  viscus  iullows, 
leading  to  frequent  attempts  to  pass  water  at  sh  ,  ■  (•-r  As 
during  the  day  and  night.  The  urine  under  these  cucuiustances 
often  becomes  alkaline,  and  loaded  with  muco-pus  and  phosphates. 
As  the  obstruction  increases,  more  and  more  residual  urine  is  left 
in  the  bladder,  which  may  in  time  form  a  tense,  rounded,  dull 
swelling  in  the  hypogastrium.  The  amount  of  urine  trickling 
away  als-'  increases,  so  that  the  patient's  garments  are  always 
wet,  gr'  iv9  him  ar  unpleasant  urinous  odour.  A  certain  amount 
of  gkjii^  ^:  ;c!)a;ge  is  present,  whilst  if  the  individual  takes  an 
excess  of  ak  ohol,  or  is  exposed  to  wet  and  cold,  complete  reten- 
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although  possibly  the  orifices  of  [h  P'^'^''^''^  "°'''"''^'  ^^'-^te, 

few  granulations' are  somet  mes  preinrnS/"''^  'f  T''     '^ 

menccn  c:nt  of  the  stricture    To^^??■^Pfl•"^'  •''^  ^^''^  ^oi"- 

Hy  the  cl  .-.  lupmen    of  Soi    atrWnf  ;tl'^  characterized 

I  he  u.ucous  membrane,  and  inSe  ;  aJ^  ^^  "" 'V 

for  •.  variable  distance,  and  is  often'assSed  wi  h  .         /"f^^t 

of  pen-urethral  infiltration      (^\  tL,i,,     ,     ^  ^^^^^  ^^eal 

dilaied,   and   the   n:^c^'n.^l.^'':^::^^^^^ 

orifices  of  the  lacuna  and  other  Xndr.rfL         u'^'^'^V    ^''^ 

and  more  than  usually  evidenr  -.nH         1        somewhat  enlarged 

present  around  them    ^^tt  llli  st.^"   Se  tT'''''''  ""'y^'^ 

extend  to  the  peri-urethral  tissue  owinXymph"ticTsorr  ""'^ 

perhaps  to  the  escape  of  a  few  drons  of  „rS  ''.''^o'^Pt'on,  or 

then  results   leadin,^  subs^iue'ttt'o  perS  fistu^"  wSenTf 

obstruction  becomes  almost  absolute  throlrf-^    u    "^"  ^^® 

may  give  way.  leading  to  e^\;;.Sa?o;  o  ^Sne  Tn"to°th^  ''''''''' 
and  scrotum.  (4)  The  bladder  Jnv.rinKi  ""^'"^ '"*"  ^"e  perineum 
changes  in  structt^re      At  lit  th"^^^^^^^^^  considerable 

alkaline    and    decomposes,   p^erhaDsclntainl.         "^   ^"'""^"^ 

walls.     (5)  Consecjuent  on  the  changes  in  the  blnHH^V  1   ^     j- 
tion  already  described  as  SHSicaljSy  may  Spas 'a'^^^^^^^^^^ 
partly  of  the  backward  prT^ure  anTmrtlv  frn^  fif       .      ■ 

Physical  Examination.— The  actual  diagnosis  of  a  strirtnrp  r.„ 
only  be  confirmed  by  a  careful  physical  exfn^Sion  of  tt  urethra 
which  IS  usually  made  by  the  introduction  of  a  full-sized  caUicte; 
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or  a  solid  houffie.  A  f^reat  variety  of  catheters  is  in  use  ;  in  old 
days  only  metal  instruments  were  obtainable,  and  even  now  the 
silver  catheter  is  the  favourite  with  many  surgeons  of  eminence. 
In  selecting,'  such  an  instrument,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is 
suitably  curved,  and  that  the  '  eye '  is  sufficiently  large  and 
bevelled  inwards,  so  that  no  projecting  rim  lacerates  the  urethral 
mucous  membrane.  The  great  advantages  of  the  metal  instru- 
ment are  that  it  is  easily  kept  aseptic,  and  that  the  point  can  be 
located  and  thus  guided  more  readily  along  the  urethra.  Of  late 
years  maiiy  diflerent  forms  of  flexible  catheters  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  are  now  extensively  employed,  inasmuch  as  they  give 
rise  to  less  irritation  than  those  made  of  metal.  The  objections 
to  them  are  that  the  materials  of  which  they  consist  are  readily 
attacked  and  injured  by  antiseptics,  whilst  they  are  less  easily 
directed  through  a  stricture  on  account  of  their  flexibility,  it  being 
impossible  to  know  with  certainty  the  situation  of  the  point. 
Probably  the  best  means  of  sterilizing  a  soft  instrument  is  to 
expose  it  to  the  action  of  steam,  which  should  be  made  to  act  not 
only  on  tlie  exteiior,  but  also  inside  the  tube;  many  appliances 
to  obtain  this  object  have  been  devised.  Amongst  the  best 
flexible  instruments  are  the  English  or  gum-elastic  catheter,  the 
French  olive-headed  or  catheter-ii-boule,  and  others  made  of  silk- 
web  coated  with  shellac,  etc.  Some  varieties  are  now  polished  and 
prepared  inside  as  well  as  out,  and  they  should,  if  possible,  always 
be  selected.  Bougies  or  solid  instruments  are  preferred  by  some 
surgeons  for  the  exammation  and  treatment  of  strictures.  Those 
known  as  Lister's  bou^Mcs  are  the  best,  consisting  of  solid  metal 
rods,  curved  like  catheters,  the  bulboias  ends  of  which  are  three 
sizes  smaller  than  the  shanks,  thus  enabling  each  instrument 
passed  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  next.  Flexible  bougies  are 
also  made,  whilst  for  finding  a  way  through  a  tight  and  tortuous 
stricture  a  filiform  or  a  long  graduated  whip-lash  bougie,  made  of 
whalebone  "or  catgut,  may  be  employed  ;  in  the  latter  variety, 
the  fine  end  is  passed  through  the  stricture,  and  coils  up  in  the 
bladder,  whilst  the  thicker  portion  is  thus  brought  to  bear  on  the 
stricture. 

In  order  to  introduce  a  siivcy  catlictcr  or  bougie,  the  patient  is  laid 
on  his  back,  the  surgeon  standing  on  his  left  side.  The  umbilicus 
should  always  be  exposed,  as  also  the  upper  parts  of  the  thighs. 
The  catheter,  which  has  been  previously  sterilized,  warmed,  and 
covered  wnth  some  antiseptic  oil  or  grease,  is  taken  in  the  right 
hand,  and  inserted  into  the  urethra,  with  the  handle  directed 
over  the  left  thigh  and  slightly  downwards.  The  point  of  the 
instrument  is  guided  as  far  as  the  perineum,  and  then  the  handle 
is  carried  round  to  the  middle  line  of  the  body  towards  the 
umbilicus ;  it  is  then  raised  to  the  vertical,  the  penis  being  held 
in  the  left  hand,  and  gently  depressed  between  the  patient's 
thighs,  the  so-called  toiir-de-iiidiii'e.     The  catheter  finds  its  way 
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along  the  urethra  into  the  bladder  rather  by  its  own  weight^ihan 
Ijy  any  forcible  act.on  of  the  surgeon.  The  chief  poinTs  It  which 
difficulty  may  be  experienced  are:  («)  The  orifice,  which  mav  be 
small  and  contracted  ;  (/.)  the  lacuna'  magna,  which  is  avoS  by 
keepmg  the  pomt  of  the  instrument  against  the  floor ;  and  r)  the 
opening  in  the  triangular  ligament,  "which  is  best  enterec  by 
keeping  the  point  against  the  upper  wall  of  the  canal  ^ 

Some  prefer  to  have  the  patient  standing  up,  with  the  back 

[ntZ/'^^'r'''"^".°'  '"'"•^  «"^^  support-  thV  surgeon  si  ting 
.1   front,  and  manipulating,  it  is  said,  with  greater  accuracy.     The 

objections  o  ns  position  are :  (a)  The  liability  of  the  p^^ien  to 
faint,  and  (/;)  he  existence  of  greater  muscular  tension  than  wouW 
obtain  in  the  horizontal  posture.  wuuiu 

When  a   flexible  instrument   without  a  stilette  is  used,  it  is 
passed  by  pressing  the  point  on  with   a  little  rotary  movement 
until  the  bladder  IS  reached,  withdrawing  a  little,  and  pus^b^ 
on  again   if  any  obstruction  is  met.     In  some  instances,  however 
the  use  of  a  stilette  is  absolutely  necessary.  uwever, 

The  chief  Dangers  of  catheterism  are  as  follows  :  i.  A  consider- 
able degree  of  shock  is  sometimes  experienced,  especially  in  sensi- 
tive individuals.     It  may  be  obviated  to  a  large  extent  by  first 
introducing  about  half  a  drachm  of  the  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
cocaine  into  the  urethra.      2.    Hcrmorrhage  may  be  induced  by 
laceration  or  abrasion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  even  though  no 
false  passage  has  been  made;  it  is  best  avoided  by  gentleness 
and  the  use  of  well-finished  instruments.     In  spite  of  these  pre- 
cautions, when  the  mucous  membrane  is  soft  and  congested  and 
m  many  cases  of  stricture,  some  bleeding  cannot  be  avoided      It 
IS  rarely  sufficient  to  call  for  special  treatment,  but  if  very  abun- 
dant may  be  arrested,  either  by  injections  of  hazeline,  or  iced 
boric  acid  lotion.     3.  False  passages  are  frequently  produced  in  the 
reatment  of  strictures.      The  point  of  the  instrument  is  most 
likely  to  leave  the  canal  at  some  spot  in  the  floor  travelling  for 
a  variable  distance,  according  to  the  force  employed,  under  the 
mucous  membrane  between  the  urethra  and  rectum,  occasionally 
re-entering  the  dilated  urethra  behind  the  stricture,  which  it  avoids 
altogether,  or  perforating  the  posterior  w^all  of  the  bladder  by  tun- 
nelling under  the  prostate,  an  accident  which  can  only  occur  in 
unskiltul  hands.    The  occurrence  of  a  false  passage  is  indicated  by 
the  sudden  onward  movement  of  the  instrument,  combined  with 
pain  and  haemorrhage  ;  the  point  is  usually  deflected  from  the 
middle  line,  as  is  plainly  seen  by  the  oblifjuity  of  the  rings  at  the 
end  of  the  shaft ;  no  urine  comes  unless  the  urinary  passages  are 
opened  behind  the  stricture.     On  rectal  examination,  the  instru- 
ment can  be  felt  out  of  the  middle  line,  and  nearer  the  rectum  than 
IS  normal,  and  in  some  exceptional  cases  has  even  been  found  in  it. 
Slight  false  passages  are  not  necessarily  matters  of  great  import- 
ance, but  when  extensive  may  lead  to  peri-urethral  suppuration 
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aiifl  extravasation  of  urine,  possibly  followed  by  fatal  results. 
4.  InHanimatory  phenomena  may  he  ligiited  up  in  the  prostate, 
and  acute  epididymitis  induced  by  extension  along  tlu!  vas  deferens ; 
these  are  almost  always  due  to  sepsis.  5.  Where  the  kidneys  are 
diseased,  owinff  to  an  old-standinfj  stricture,  urethral  fever  not  un- 
connnonly  follows  the  introduction  of  a  catheter,  and  is  ciiarac- 
teri/ed  by  the  occurrence  of  a  ri{j;tir,  the  temperature  perhaps 
reachinj;  105"  or  106°  1*'.  The  patient  under  these  circumstances 
must  be  put  to  bed  and  kept  warm,  plenty  of  warm  demulcent 
drinks  beinf^  given,  and  perhaps  a  pill  containing  (|uinine  and 
opium  ;  in  the  worst  cases,  suppression  of  urine  follows  {vide 
Surgical  Kidney,  p.  ()<>4). 

!•;  examining  a  patient  for  a  suspected  stricture,  a  full-si/.cd 
catheter  or  bougie,  e.g.,  No.  9  or  10  (ICnglish),  should  invariably 
be  first  used,  so  as  to  ascertain  where  the  obstruction  is  situated. 
If  this  cannot  be  passed,  smaller  instruments,  and  even  filiform 
bougies,  are  inserted  until  one  is  found  which  will  enter  the 
bladder  ;  failing  this,  other  treatment  must  be  a(k)pted. 

The  Treatment  of  Passable  Strictures  is  conducted  either  by 
dilatation  or  u  cutting  operation  (internal  or  external  urethrotomy). 
Treatment  by  Dilatation  is  eflected  in  various  ways,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  stricture  and  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms. 
Where  the  obstruction  is  not  serious,  ami  an  instrument  can  be 
easily  passed,  gradual  dilatation  should  always  be  employed ;  this 
consists  in  the  use  of  instruments  once  or  twice  a  week,  steadily 

increasing  the  size  until  a  No.  12  is  r'eached." IT  tTie  intervals  are 

too  short,  the  urethra  may  become  irritated,  spasm  induced,  and 
the  lumen  of  the  canal  temporarily  diminished  in  size  ;  by  keeping 
the  patient  quiet  for  a  few  days  on  a  bland  diet,  and  the  bowels 
well  open,  tlie  spasm  disappears.  In  cases  where  time  is  an 
object,  rapid  dilatation  may  be  imdertaken  by  the  passage  of  several 
sizes  of  bougie  at  one  sitting  ;  for  this  purpose.  Lister's  instru- 
ments are  particularly  useful.  Where  only  a  very  small  catheter 
can  be  introduced,  and  that  with  difficulty,  continuous  dilatation 
may  be  adopted  by  keeping  the  patient  in  bed,  tying  in  the  small 
instrument  for  forty-eight  hours  or  more,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  period  a  catheter  several  sizes  larger  can  be  substituted. 
This  in  turn  may  be  tied  in  if  the.  patient  can  bear  it ;  but  tiie 
presence  of  a  catheter  within  the  urethra  for  any  length  of  time 
is  not  always  tolerated,  and  may  give  rise  at  the  end  of  two  or 
three  days  to  considerable  constitutional  disturbance  and  urethral 
fever.  Forcible  dilatation  is  a  plan  which  has  now  but  few  advo- 
cates. It  consists  in  the  passage  of  an  instrument,  the  shaft  of 
which  is  made  in  two  portions,  which  can  be  separated  from  one 
anotlier  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  the  stricture  either  by  dis- 
tension or  rupture  of  its  substance.  It  is  but  little  used,  on 
account  of  the  great  tendency  to  the  formation  of  an  even  more 
intractable  stricture  than  before,  when  cicatrization  is  complete. 


^^'"'^^^''^  ^^  "^"^  ^'l^P'THRA  AND  PENIS 
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mucli  as  it  is  almost  imnnJ.     t  to  our  jiulfrment,  inas- 


Fk;.  35^>.-Civialk'.s  [Iiu-thn.^tome.     (Down  Brothers.) 

«  ncl,  c»„  o,^y  be  „,sed  for  „  s.nc.re  «'    cl,™  m  ^iLrarfire 

Deii  .m.M  r ,  <.     ^'^''^^"^"■'^J  tissue,  otherwise  ha^morrha^'e, 

en  ue        h!  .iT''PT''T;  "■"  '''''  ^'^travasation  of  urine,  nu.y 
sn^I^h^  "  ^idvisal.le  to  sterilise  tiie  urethra  as  far  as  pos 

operati^'^,;"'^^'"''  ''  "'^   "'^'   "^^''^'    ^'"^'^^P^'^  solutions TXe 
External  Urethrotomy,  or  Syme's  Operation,  is  required  under 
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circumstances  similar  to  those  needing  internal  urethrotomy,  if 
the  stricture  v.  situated  in  the  posterior  third  of  the  urethra,  but 
IS  chiefly  employed  where  perineal  fistula;  are  present.  It  is 
performed  by  passmg  a  special  shouldered  staff 
(Syme's,  Fig.  357),  the  distal  end  of  which  is 
small  enough  to  pass  through  the  stricture,  and 
grooved  in  the  middle  line,  whilst  the  shaft  of  the 
instrument  is  of  larger  size,  and  ends  abruptly,  so 
that  the  shoulder  rests  against  the  face  of  the 
stricture  ;  the  groove  extends  on  to  the  larger 
portion  for  about  \  inch.  The  patient  is  then 
placed  in  the  lithotomy  position,  and  the  surgeon, 
seated  opposite  the  perineum,  which  is  shaved 
and  well  purified,  incises  it  in  the  middle  fine, 
carrying  his  dissection  carefully  downwards  so  as 
to  reach  the  groove  in  the  staff  behind  the  stric- 
ture. The  knife  is  then  carried  forwards  to  the 
anterior  extreniity  of  the  groove,  and  inasmuch  as 
it  extends  on  to  the  "shaft  of  "the  instrument,  the 
stricture  is  completely  divided.  Any  fistula;  which 
exist  are  laid  open  into  the  median  wound,  and 
thoroughly  scraped  and  purified.  A  full-sized  soft 
catheter  is  then  passed  into  the  bladder,  through 
either  the  penis  or  the  perineum,  according  to 
circumstances,  and  retained  in  position  for  some 
days,  the  urine  thus  being  syphoned  off  in  the 
usual  way,  whilst  the  perineal  wound,  after  all 
haemorrhage  has  been  stopped,  is  packed  with 
strips  of  antiseptic  gauze,  and  allowed  to  heal  by 
granulation.  The  catheter  is  removed  early  or 
late  according  to  the  amount  of  general  disturb- 
ance caused  thereby,  and  subsequently  a  full-sized 
instrument  can  be  passed  into  the  bladder  daily. 
Some  surgeons  have  recommended  the  use  of  the 
so-called  self-retaining  catheters,  in  the  hope  of 
preventing  urine  from  finding  its  way  through  the 
external  wound  ;  several  varieties  have  been  sug- 
gested, but  they  are  of  little  practical  value,  since 
the  escape  of  urine  along  the  side  of  the  instru- 
ment can  never  be  totally  prevented. 

The  Treatment  of  Impassable  Stricture  varies 
according  to  whether  or  not  the  condition  is  com- 
plicated with  retention  of  urine. 

If  710  retention  is  present,  it  is  possible  that  the 
inability  to  pass  an  instrument  is  due  to  some  temporary  spasm 
or  congestion  induced  byerrors  of  diet  or  drink,  or  perhaps  by 
exposure  to  cold.  Hence  the  patient  should  rest  in  bed  for  a  few 
days,  his  bowels  be  well  opened,  the  diet  regulated,  and  a  mixture 
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made,  if  necessary,  1^  an  .n^  J^"!^^"*^*'""  should  the^  be 
remains  impassabfe  S.'"  ^"^^^^hetic.  and  if  the  stricture  stUl 
W5.2^mj^  i,  indi^d. 

the  urethra  in  front  of  the 
constnction,~llicinLr  the 
passage  baci^wardst  and 
dividing  It.  A  Wheel- 
houses  straight  staflTwith 
a  median  groove  and  a 
blunt  hook  at  the  end  is 
inserted  down  to  the  stric- 
ture,    and      the     urethra 

opened  just  m  front  of  it  bv 

cutting  down  on  the  groove. 

The  staff  ,s  then  twisted 

round,  tjie   upper   end   of  ^-^  ^^       ^ 

the  incision  drawn  up  by  -.«^.^*«^fe««**^ 

I^^?^"-^^-'!?^"""^  the  hook,    Fig^358-Wheelhouse's  Operation  for 

tt^:"Ltre,irh'Linrf^^^^^^^ 

passed  into    he  bladdeJ  and    IJ  ' '^•.  ^  ^""/^'^^^  instrument^ 

Tft:^!ir  "^  ^~Sfo^  ^ ''-  '^y-  -'^^-  the 

no  tii;?mu'  ttX"  {fThe  "  ^  •'^"^  °^  '"^P^^^le  stricture, 
the  symptoms  are tt  ig  n    The  oadeTt''  '"  ?^^^-^^^^^'  ^^ 
bath,  and  the  bowels  ooened  hv  1       ^       ^  '"^^^  ^^  ^'^^n  a  hot 
dose  of  opium  oTprefStrmrn!"  """'""' ^^"^^ 
tered.     If  the  urine  ilno/       "^°/Ph'a  suppository  is  adminis- 

the  bladder  is  bee"  min^  cH^l  Pffl  "^'"J^.^J'  ^"  ^^e  bath,  S 
the  abdomen,  suprSif  ISfrtln^'"^  ^'^'  ^"  the  lower  p^rt  of 
and  cannula,  sho^uW  be  undSen'  °'  P^""'"'""  '"^^h  a  trocar 
obtained.    Probablv    wLn  ?  ^      ,1  ^""^  temporary  relief  thus 

posterior  part  of  the'^'ur^thm  fcX.^''  ^uT  ''"'''^^  ^""^  the 
much  difficulty  pS^thit  ^^!-'^'"  ^^ '"troduced  without 
resorted  to,  buMt  is  ^"L  a  Iv  wif'"/'""  ""^^u^'  '^^^'^^  times 
the  stricture,  and  drSn  the  K^hT  °  •  P""  *t'  "''^thra  behind 
troubles,   ext  avasattn   of  nrin^  H     '  ''"'^  ^^^  "^'^^  "^  «^Ptic 

kidneys,  and  urinary  infikra^inn:.!^"^^.''".-  P'''/"'"  "P°"  the 
thereby  lessened      ^  mhltration  along  the  lines  of  puncture,  are 

wht'^nog';firc:n'b?,^''T-'   ^^r^^  '^  sometimes   adopted 
-  guide  can  be  passed  into  the  bladder.     The  patient  "is 
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placed  in  the  lithotomy  position,  and  the  situation  of  the  mem- 
branous urethra  ascertained  by  inserting  the  index-finger  into  the 
rectum.  A  median  perineal  incision  is  then  made,  and  after 
dividing  the  cutaneous  structures,  the  surgeon  plunges  the  scalpel 
boldly  inwards  towards  the  apex  of  the  prostate,  guided  by  his 
finger  in  the  rectum.  He  must  keep  strictly  in  the  middle  line, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  important  vascular  and  other  structures  which 
are  so  abundantly  present  in  the  perineum.  As  soon  as  the 
urethra  is  opened,  a  gush  of  urine  often  escapes  ;  the  upper 
urethral  wall  should  not  be  damaged  with  the  knife,  for  fear  of 
opening  up  the  deep  pelvic  cellular  tissue. 

This  operation  may  be  tolerably  simple  \i  the  urethra  behind 

the  _ Jtrictute-Js dilated,  as  is  not  uncommonly  "tTie  case  ;   but 

sometimes  it  is  extrertiely  difficult,  especially  if  the  urethra  has 
been  displaced  laterally.     If  the  stricture  is  not  situated  too  far 


It 


Fig.  359.-  -Cock's  Operation  of  Perineal  Section. 
(Bryant's  '  Surgery.') 


from  the  incision,  it  is  always  wise  to  complete  the  operation  by 
dividing  it,  and  a  full-sized  catheter  can  then  be  passed  into  the 
bladder,  and  the  perineal  wound  allowed  to  granulate.  If  the 
stricture  cannot  be  dealt  with  during  the  operation,  and  is  of  a 
dense  cartilaginous  nature,  a  tube  is  inserted  into  the  bladder 
through  the  perineum  ;  probably  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  the 
tissue  will  yield  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  a  catheter, 
or  Wheelhouse's  operation  can  be  subsequently  adopted. 

The  chief  complications  of  stricture  other  than  those  already 
mentioned  are  perineal  abscess,  perineal  fistula,  and  extravasation 
of  urine. 

A  Perineal  Abscess  consists  in  a  focus  of  peri-urethral  suppura- 
tion, which  is  due  either  to  a  limited  extravasation  of  urine,  or  to 
the  absorption  of  septic  material  through  an  ulcerated  surface. 
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It  is  evidenced  by  the  formation  of  a  hardTr^^i^i^T^^;^^;!^^ 
perineum,  which  is  tender  to  the  tourh      A«  if  ol  ?        , 

surface,  fluctuation  can  be  detected  and  fhAl      ^PP''?^f ««  the 
congested  and  edematous.   ^SSu^lI^^X^L^^^^^^^^ 
ofan  asthenic   ype  are  also  present.     Left  to  itself  Ubnr.t^H 
usUSTTy  gives  rise  to  a  perineal  sinus  or  fistuL   ShLbg  eit^^^^^^ 

Tcir'iF^tf.T'iru^  P"'-.  ^"^  °^  "^-y  «f  these  I  tul  J  may 
occur  (Fig  360),  and  the  openings  are  not  limited  to  the  perineum 

?n  nZ^-  '°  ^'  ^^^""^  '"  *^^  *'"&''^«'  buttocks,  or  even  tre  gX  ' 
In  chronic  cases,  the  scrotal  or  perineal  tissues  become  nfiSed' 
and  of  an  almost  cartilaginous  consistency  mnitrated, 

Diagnosis—Every  abscess  in  the  scrotum  or  perineum  is  not 
necessarily  associated  with  stricture,  for  simple  frr  ation  if  Te 
skin  may  lead  to  a  superficial  abscess  ;  suppuration   n  the  lacui  ^ 
or  Cowpers  glands,  may  result  from  gonorrhoea;  a  pJos  atic  S 


Fig.  3C0.— Perineal  Fistula.     (Bryant's  ■  Surgery.') 

ischio-rectal  abscess  may  point  in  the  perineum  ;  whilst  the  injury 
inflicted  by  the  passage  of  instruments,  or  the  existence  of  false 
passages,  may  lead  to  a  similar  result. 

The  Treatment  of  a  Perineal  Abscess  consists  in  the  application 
of  hot  fomentations  during  the  early  stages  ;  as  soon  as  pus  is 
present  it  should  be  evacuated  through  a  free  incision,  and  it  is 
often  advisable  to  take  the  opportunity  of  dealing  radically  with 
the  stricture  by  section  at  the  same  time.  Perineal  fistula;  can 
rarely  be  cured  without  operation,  since,  although  the  stricture 
may  be  completely  dilated,  the  discharge  of  urine  and  pus  con- 
tinues. Under  these  circumstances  Syme's  or  Wheelhouse's 
operation  is  the  proper  treatment. 

Extravasation  of  Urine  is  a  condition  due  to  solution  of  con- 
tinuity of  the  urethral  walls,  allowing  the  urine  to  find  its  way 
into  the  perineal  and  scrotal  tissues.  It  usually  results  from  over- 
distension of  the  urethra  behind  a  neglected  stricture ;    during 
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some  violent  effort  at  micturition,  the  patient  experiences  severe  pain, 
and  a  sensation  as  if  something  had  given  way  in  the  perineum] 
followed  by  a  feeling  of  relief.  This,  however,  is  of  short  dura- 
tion, as  it  is  soon  succeeded  by  the  local  and  constitutional  effects 
of  extravasation.  The  same  phenomena  are  produced  in  cases  of 
traumatic  laceration  of  the  urethra  if  the  patient  attempts  to 
empty  his  bladder.  Occasionally  the  onset  of  symptoms  is  more 
gradual,  being  preceded  by  a  peri-urethral  abscess,  which  bursts 
into  the  urethra ;  at  each  act  of  micturition  the  cavity  becomes 
distended  with  urine ;  finally  the  wall  yields,  resulting  in  diffuse 
extravasation. 

The  membranous  urethrajs  almost  always  the  site  of  the  rupture, 
the  urine  tmdirigils  way  subsequently  tlfiroug¥"t"Keluiterior  layer 
of  the  triangular  ligament,  and  being  guided  towards  the  an- 
terior abdominal  wall  by  the  arrangement  of  the  fascia;.  The 
root  of  the  penis,  covered  by  its  appropriate  muscles,  lies  in  an 
interfascial  cul-de-sac,  formed  by  the  anterior  layer  of  the 
triangular  ligament  above,  and  the  deep  layer  of  the  perineal 
fascia  (or  fascia  of  Colles)  below;  these  two  layers  are  con- 
tinuous, passing  round  the  transversus  perinei  muscles,  and  are 
both  attached  laterally  to  the  ischio-pubic  rami;  Into  this  space 
the  urine  finds  its  way  after  the  anterior  layer  of  the  triangular 
ligament  has  yielded,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  passage "fek- 
wards  and  laterally  is  checked  by  the  attachment  of  the  fascia,  it 
IS  necessarily  forced  forwards,  infiltrating  in  order  the  perineum, 
scrotum,  and  body  of  the  penis.  If  more  extensive,  it  travels 
along  the  spermaHTcords  to  tlie  anterior  abdominal  parietes,  its 
passage  downwards  into  the  thighs  being  prevented  by  the  attach-  r  , 
ment  of  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  abdomen  v-S^i 
to  the  fascia  lata  just  below  Poupart's  ligament.  In  the  most  ' 
severe  cases  the  urine  majTeven  find  its  way  as  far  as  the  axillae. 

The  Effects  of  extravasation  of  urine  are  always  serious. 
Possibly,  if  the  urine  were  pure  and  aseptic,  part  of  it  might  be 
absorbed  ;  but  in  cases  of  stricture  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  foul 
and  alkaline,  and  hence  wherever  it  travels  it  gives  rise  to  a 
gangrenous  cellulitis.  The  parts  at  first  become  infiltrated  and  . 
brawny,  but  soon  emphysematous  crackling  and  putrefaction  are 
observed,  owing  to  necrosis  of  the  cellular  tissue.  The  congested 
and  oedematous  skin  turns  to  a  dusky  purple  or  black  colour,  and 
finally  gives  way  or  separates,  allowing  ^xit  to  a  mixture  of  pus, 
urine,  and  decomposing  slough  of  a  most  offensive  and  penetrat- 
ing odour.  The  superficial  loss  of  substance  may  be  so  extensive 
as  to  lay  bare  both  testicles,  and  even  the  body  of  the  penis,  or 
part  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall.  The  inflammatory  process 
is  necessarily  associated  with  severe  constitutional  disturbance,  at 
first  characterised  by  high  fever  and  a  quick,  bounding  pulse  ;  but 
later  on  the  temperature  may  become  subnormal,  and  the  patient 
profoundly  collapsed  from  toxaemia. 
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,  The  Treatment  consists  in  early  and  free  incisions,  sd  as  to 
give  exit  to  the  urine  and  puCKrKTtS  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
Sloughing  ot  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues.  Every  part  that 
the  urine  has  infiltrated  must  be  dealt  with  in  this  way  ;  thus  the 
perineum  should  be  incised  in  the  middle  line;  the  scrotum 
similarly  divided,  if  need  be,  down  to  the  urethra,  the  testicles 
being  laid  on  either  side ;  the  penis  should  be  incised,  if  neces- 
sary, on  either  side  of  the  urethra,  and  along  the  dorsal  surface. 
It  IS  often  possible  to  expel  a  large  portion  of  the  urine  by 
hrmly  squeezing  the  infiltrated  tissues.  A  full-sized  catheter 
must  be  passed  into  the  bladder,  and  to  effect  this  the  urethra 
has  often  to  be  laid  open  and  the  stricture  divided ;  perineal 
drainage  is  always  preferable  for  these  cases.  The  parts  should 
be  subsequently  dusted  over  with  iodoform,  and  dressed  with 
warm  antiseptic  applications,  e.g.,  a  charcoal  or  carbolic  linseed 
poultice,  or  boracic  fomentations.  Frequent  hip-baths  should  be 
employed,  and,  if  practicable,  a  continuous  sitz-bath  would  be 
the  very  best  means  of  treating  the  case.  As  s"5on  as  the  wounds 
become  clean,  they  should  be  dressed  in  the  ordinary  way  to 
allow  them  to  granulate.  The  general  health  of  the  patient  must 
of  course  be  attended  to,  plenty  of  easily  assimilated  nourishment, 
stimulants,  and  quinine  being  administered. 

Urinary  Pistulae  are  most  commonly  found  in  the  perineum 
scrotum,  or  body  of  the  penis.  They  usually  result  from  peri- 
urethral suppuration  in  connection  with  a  stricture,  but  are  occa- 
sionally due  to  other  causes,  e.g.,  a  lacunar  abscess  after  gonor- 
rhoea, or  a  prostatic  abscess.  They  vary  much  in  size  and 
number ;  when  the  result  of  a  stricture,  many  may  be  present,  and 
great  infiltration  of  the  surrounding  tissues  is  usually  produced. 
The  Treatment  of  perineal  fistulas  has  been  already  in  measure 
described,  external  urethrotomy  being  necessary  if  a  stricture 
exists.  Occasionally  the  perineal  wound  does  not  close  after 
such  an  operation,  even  when  the  stricture  has  been  divided  ;  the 
edges  of  the  fistula  should  then  be  pared,  and  the  wound  brought 
together  by  deep  quilled  sutures.  A  catheter  should  be  kept  in 
the  bladder  for  a  few  days,  and  the  urine  regularly  drawn  off  after 
Its  removal. 

When  of  small  size,  and  situated  either  in  the  perineum  or  the 
penis,  cure  may  be  determined  by  cauterizing  the  passage  either 
with  a  probe  coated  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  by  a  galvano-cautery, 
but  in  other  cases  some  form  of  urethroplasty  is  necessary  (p.  1096). 

Affections  of  the  Penis. 

Phimosis,  when  complete,  is  a  condition  in  which  the  prepuce 
IS  so  long,  and  the  orifice  so  narrow,  that  it  cannot  be  retracted 
behind  the  corona.  It  is  usually  Congenital  in  origin,  and  may 
exist  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  micturition  impossible.  More 
frequently  the   opening  is  a  very  small  one  (pinhole  prepuce), 
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permitting  micturition,  but  leading  to  irritability  of  the  bladder 
Irom   the   obstruction.     In   such   cases   the   prepuce   is   usually 
a(!  lerent    to   the    glans,   and    considerable    irritation    is   caused 
l>y  the  retention  of  the  smegma  secreted  by  Tyson's  glands  ;  this 
may  collect  and  become  inspissated  so  as  to  give  rise  to  definite 
concretions.     The  child  pulls  at  the  foreskin,  owing  to  the  itchinj: 
produced    and  thus  the  symptoms  of  vesical  calculus  may  bt' 
simulated.     Attacks  of  balanitis  are  also  frequent,  and  should  the 
prepuce  be  withdrawn,  paraphimosis  is  almost  certain  to  follow 
1    ai  owed  to  remam  untreated  long  enough,  distension  of  the 
bladder,  and  even  hydronephrosis,  may  supervene.     Not  only  is 
this  condition  in  itself  a  cause  of  irritation  and  even  danger  to  the 
uidividuals  affected,  but  it  is  often  provocative  of  masturbation, 
whilst  It  tends  to  aggravate  the  symptoms  of  venereal  disease,  and 
there  is  but  httle  doubt  that  it  acts  as  a  predisposing  cause  to 
epitheliom_a  of  .the^fienis.     Phimosis  also  ocHTIFT^  an  XcqiSed 
condition,  resulting  from  the  cicatrization  of  venereal  sores. 

1  he  Treatment  of  phimosis  consists  in  circumcision.  Other 
methods  have  been  suggested— f.^^,  dilatation  of  the  prepuce,  and 
merely  slitting  it  up— but  they  are  not  satisfactory. 

Circumcision  should  always  be  performed  on  children  with  a 
long  prepuce  within  the  i^rst  year  of  life,  since  at  that  time  the 
parts  are  but  sligntly  developed;TRFT;^eration  is  a  trifling  one, 
and    but   httle  inconvenience  is  subsequently  experienced;    the 
longer  it  is  postponed,  the  more  troublesome  does  it  become 
1  he  best  method  of  operating  is  as  follows :  The  dorsal  aspect 
ot   the   prepuce  is  put  on    the   stretch    by  grasping   it   on   one 
side  ot  the  median  line  with  a  pair  of  catch  forceps ;  a  director 
IS  then  introduced  between  it  and  the  glans,  and  held  exactly 
in  the  middle  line,  and  the  prepuce  slit  up  with  a  curved  pointed 
bistoury  or  scissors.     The  lateral  halves  are  now  separated  from 
the  glans,  adhesions,  if  necessary,  being  broken  down  ;  this  must 
be    very   thoroughly   attended    to,   so   as  to  enable  all  retained 
smegma  to  be  removed,  and  the  corona  glandis  defined.     The 
redundant  preputial  tissue,   both   skin  and   mucous  membrane, 
is   cut   away  on  each  side  by  scissors,  special  attention  being 
directed  to  the  removal  of  sufficient  tissue  on  the  under  side,  to 
prevent  the  unsightly  projection  so  frequently  seen  just  below  the 
fraenum.     In  adults  several  vessels  will  bleed  and  require  to  be 
ligatured,  especially  that    in    the   fraenum,    but    in   a    child   the 
hemorrhage  is  trifling.     Having  carefully  trimmed  up  the  edges, 
and  snipped  off"  all  ragged  corners  so  as  to  render  the  margins 
of  the  wound  regular,*  catgut  sutures  are  inserted  so  as  to  prevent 
any   raw    surface   being   exposed  ;    in    children    only  a    few   are 
required,  but  possibly  a  considerable  number  in  adults ;  a  con- 
tinuous suture  should  never  be  employed.     The  wound  is  dressed 
with  strips  of  gauze  or  lint  dipped  in  carbolic  oil,  and  round  this, 
again,  a  wisp  of  antiseptic  wool ;  no  bandage  or  tape  is  required. 
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as  to  tear  tl.rough  ll^e  sedSies  •  1  ^nn?    ,"";'■  ""f   ""'""Sed 
l«wels  should  be  free  y  opeS  n'nd  l„Th™   I  '"  ,"'"   f"'""''' 

known  as  Paranhlmnpia      ff  ;      i    '  V     tr     ^     ^  ^" '^  ^^""it'on 

Sn.^!;?  ^"ome  cases  sloughing  of  the  glans  may  occ un       ^ 
ThTsk?         Tf'V"   ^"'■^'^^'^   replacement   of   the   prepuce 

pressing    the    glans   peni?   with   the 

thurnbs  so  as  to  empty  the  vessels 

and  dimmish  the  amount  of  oedema 

present,   and    thus    reduce    its    size 

(i*ig.  361).      At   the  same  time  the 

hngers  draw   the   prepuce    forwards, 

and  thus  hnally  reposition  is  effected. 

V\  hen  the  u'dema  of  the  prepuce  is 

very  marked,  it  should  he  punctured 
in  several  places  to  allow  the  escape 
ot  serum,  and  diminish  the  tension 
previous  to  reduction  as  just  de- 
scribed. In  more  advanced  cases 
reposition  becomes  impossible,  and 
then   the   narrow   constricting    band 

as;ect.  "'-m^lmSi^^i^T?  '"??  h  '""'''=''  O"  'he  dorsal 

ously-IFiTHeFtSTcen"  '-     ^  '  ""^^""^^'sion  may  be  advantage- 

stt"ch™^  '-'^-'^y-  -  acco^rnlS^o/UiTh^^ 

It  is  characterized  by  swelling  and  oedema  of  the  prepuce  and 

a  muco-purulent  or  our-'lpnt  Hkrhor --      if  li.        Prepuce,  and 

f  -I   i,ar..ifinr  discharye.     If  the  surface  of  the 


Fig,  361.— Reduction  of 
Paraphimosis. 
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glans  IS  also  involved,  the  term  Balano-posthitis  is  sometimes 
applied  to  it.  Occasionally,  when  a  considerable  decree  of 
phimosis  exists,  the  under  surface  of  the  prepuce  may  become 
ulcerated,  and  even  perforated;  whilst  in  very  neglected  cases, 
and  especially  if  phiu^gcisaa  is  present,  the  prepuce  will  slough! 
and  allow  the  glans  to  protrude,  usually  through  its  uoner 
surface.  *^' 

Treatment.— In  simple  cases,  all  that  isretjuired  is  to  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  parts  by  washing  beneath  the  foreskin,  and  then  apply 
lead  lotion  on  lint  between  the  glans  and  the  prepuce  ;  but  when 
there  is  much  discharge,  and  the  foreskin  long  and  swollen,  or  if 
perforation  is  threatening,  the  prepuce  must  be  slit  up,  and,  after 
the  parts  have  been  restored  to  a  healthy  state,  the  redundant 
tissues  should  be  cut  away  by  a  modified  circumcision. 

Herpes  not  uncommonly  affects  the  prepuce  and  glans.  It  may 
occur  as  a  result  of  simple  local  irritation,  more  especially  in 
gouty  individuals ;  but  it  is  most  frefjuently  seen  in  patients  who 
have  suffered  from  syphilis,  and  is  then  likely  to  be  somewhat 
intractable.  It  manifests  itself  as  a  crop  of  small  vesicles  on  a 
hypera>mic  base,  which  become  abraded,  leaving  a  number  of 
small  ulcers.  It  is  preceded  by  pain  of  a  neuralgic  type,  and 
accompanied  by  much  itching  and  irritation.  All  the  treatment 
needed  is  to  keep  the  parts  clean,  and  to  dust  them  over  with 
powdered  oxide  of  zinc  and  starch.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
disease  lasts  from  a  week  to  ten  days.  During  the  healing  of  the 
herpetic  ulcers,  a  patient  is  very  liable  to  be  inoculated  with  the 
virus  of  either  the  soft  chancre  or  syphilis  if  he  exposes  himself  to 
the  risk  of  infection. 

Warts  often  arise  on  the  penis  in  the  shape  of  red,  vascular 
excrescences,  usually  pedunculated,  and  sometimes  of  considerable 
size.  They  are  met  with  most  frequently  as  a  serjuela  of  gonor- 
rhoea, and  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  mucous  tubercles. 
They  should  be  treated  by  snipping  them  away  with  scissors,  and 
cauterizing  the  base  with  a  galvano-cautery. 

Horns  are  also  occasionally  seen  arising  from  the  body  of  the 
penis.  They  are  of  the  usual  sebaceous  type,  as  described  at 
p.  1 68,  and  should  be  excised. 

Epithelioma  of  the  penis  rarely  arises  except  in  patients  who 
are  the  subject  of  congenital  phimosis  or  long  foreskins,  and 
hence,  it  is  stated  that  the  disease  is  unknown  amongst  _tlie  Jews. 
It  usually  commences  in  the  sulcus  behind  the  coronaglandTs, 
and  rapidly  spreads  to  the  surrounding  parts,  manifesting  itself 
either  as  an  irregular,  papillated,  wart-like  outgrowth,  or  as  a 
diffuse  infiltration,  ulcerating  early,  and  leading  to  considerable 
destruction  of  tissue.  At  first  the  tumour  is  mainly  lieneath  the 
prepuce,  which  becomes  distended,  producing  a  sanious  discharge; 
but  as  the  case  progresses,  the  prepuce  itself  is  attacked,  and 
even   perforated.      Later  on  the  body  of  the  penis  is  invaded, 
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progress.       I  he    inguinal    glands   are   early   affected     but   wh^n 
^JSl.l'   ''"  P'^"'"  ''^  '"^°'-'''  '^-  '"-'-  Klands  "^e'aro 

The  piagnoslB  of  epithelioma  from  warts  is  easily  mide  hv 
wT'tf  "f  '•''  'V^'^^''^''""  «f  the  base  produced  rthTfbrme^r 
conclition.'"  ''"'  """"*'*'  ^°"'^'^'«"  ^^  ' '^   ^"-'^  >"  the   latJer 

The  Treatment  of  epithelioma  consists  in  amputation  of  th*. 
pen.s  whenever  the  disease  is  sufficiently  limited  lead  To  he 
hope  that  U  can  be  eradicated.  When  confined  to  he  d  st.^  end 
iL  I  '"■^I'?"'  ^^'^  "P^'-<'»tion  may  be  performed  through  the  bod v 
mt  when  th.s  .s  mipracticable,  owing^o  the  extent  of  the  growth' 
the  whole  penis  must  be  removed  growth, 

f"'/>'^Mion  throufrhthe  body  of  the  penis  is  an  operation  of  but 
ittle  difficulty.     A  short  flap  fs  reflected  from  the  dorsur^   and 

Dortion?nr.vf""'''"°'",  '"'  ^''^°"^''''  ^he  urethra  and     eSnlSg 
portions  of  the  organ  being  removed  at  a  lower  level.     Bleed  ne 

s  then  arrested  by  securing  the  divided  vessels  ;  five  Sures 
are  usually  rec,u.red,  viz.,  one  for  the  artery  to  th^  corpus  caver 
nosum  on  either  side,  one  for  each  dorsal  a^rtery,  and  oqe  for  the 
ar  ery  to  the  septum.     The  urethra  is  then  isolated,  and  pas  ed 

h  ough  an  opening  made  in  the  upper  integumenta  flap.  ^Tt  is 
spit  along  Its  upper  wall,  and  secured  by  su^tures  to  the  margins 
a^VttnS§'i;°S4Lr^"^  subsequent  retraction;  the  fll.^: 

Thi  mH^nr-  "^l'''  i'-^'  f"f'  '"  ""  '""^'^  "^"'•^  «^"0"s  proceeding. 
1  he  patient  is  placed  m  the  lithotomy  position,  and  the  perineum 
after  being  shaved  and  purified,  incised  freely  in  the  mfdd  e  C' 

J  leveTSftr  n'^'^T  " '^'^^^  backw^ards,;nd  divided  at  ich 
a  level  as  to  allow  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  orcximal 
por  ion  o  the  urethra  to  be  stitched  to  the  skin  a^t  he  posteHo 
T£L%  '^^  '"'!.''°"-  ^'^^  ^^'■P"^''^  cavernosa  are  freed  from  their 
TZ^t^Z^.''^t^^'^''''''^^■'''''^^''  °"^^"^  ^'^^  the  ischio-pubic 
roiTnd  Yhf      ;  '  /f  P''^t°"««-     An  elliptical  incision  is  then  made 

secured  nnHh°^  '^'  P""'"'  '.•?"  '^^'^^''^^  ^'^^^^^^  ^'^  divided  and 
non  f^  '  V  J  ^  suspensory  ligament  cut  through.  The  penis 
S.  ^f,^,'-^^^'"  f^'-wards,  and  by  a  few  final  touches  of  the 

fhe  'nS  t'^  'TT^  1  ^^"  '^'^^^'"^  P°'"^^  ^^^  ''^''-^tured,  anl 
he  anterior  wound  closed  by  a  continuous  suture  in  the  middle 

Sv'dLs'"Tf  "'"^^^^i  being  placed  in  the  perineal  portion  for  a 
erv  sSfn.T      '"'uu'  ''K'-^'l  ^P^'-^tion  have,  on  the  whole,  been 

DOS^ure    n  nrH°'^;  '''^''•""^•'    ^^^   P"*'""*    ^'^«   *«  '"^^^""^^  the  sitting 

posture  in  order  to  micturate.  ^ 
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APPENDIX. 

\yiTH  regard  to  the  surgical  affections  of  the  female  genital  organs, 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  do  more  than  briefly  refer  to  a  few  ot  thoi^e 
affecting  the  region  of  the  vulva  and  labia. 

Vulvitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vesti- 
bule, is  due  to  gonorrhoea  or  to  any  irritating  discharges  coming 
from  above.  It  is  characterized  by  infection  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, by  itching  or  smarting  pain,  especially  on  walking,  and  a 
i^crretion  of  -nucus  or  muco-pus,  causing  the  labia  to  stick  together. 
The  mucous  follicles  may  become  affected,  and  a  localized  abscess 
result,  situated  either  immediately  beneath  the  mucous  membrane 
or  in  the  substance  of  the  labium.  The  tveatment  consists  in  the 
use  of  warm  and  mild  antiseptic  lotions  to  purify  the  part,  sitting 
in  hot  water  being  most  beneficial.  At  the  same  time  the  patient 
is  kept  quiet,  and  the  bowels  opened  by  a  saline  purge.  When  a 
follicular  abscess  forms,  it  should  be  incised  through  the  mucous 
niembrane  and  its  cavity  stuffed  with  a  small  portion  of  dressing. 
A  labial  abscess  should  be  freely  opened  at  any  spot  where  it  is 
tending  to  point,  and  the  cuvity  packed  with  gauze  to  ensure  heal- 
ing from  the  bottom. 

Cysts  of  the  Labia  are  occasionally  seen,  being  due  to  the  blocking 
of  the  duct  of  a  mucous  follicle,  or  of  the  more  specialized  vulvo- 
vaginal glands  (glands  of  Bartholin) ;  they  may  attain  considerable 
dimensions  and  must  be  freely  dissected  out. 

Hsematoma  of  the  vulva  may  be  due  to  traumatism,  e.g.,  a  kick  or 
fall,  or  to  rupture  of  a  varicose  vein,  especially  during  parturition. 
The  labium  is  much  svvollen  and  firm  to  the  touch,  owing  to 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood  ;  suppuration  occasionally  follows, 
especially  if  due  to  injury  associated  with  a  superficial  abrasion. 
Tveatment. — If  the  swelling  persists,  or  if  suppuration  ensues,  an 
incision  should  be  made  and  the  blood  evacuated  ;  the  cavity  is 
then  stuffed,  but  of  course  the  most  thorough  antiseptic  precautions 
must  be  adopted. 

Another  occasional  result  of  traumatism  is  laceration  of  the 
recto-vaginal  septum,  which  may  be  caused  by  kicks,  or  by 
falling  on  a  stick  or  paling.  The  wound  is  usually  contused,  and 
the  margins  irregular,  so  that  immediate  suture  is  scarcely  likely 
to  succeed.  The  parts  are,  therefore,  kept  clean  by  frequent 
douches  and  allowed  to  granulate,  and  the  loss  of  substan^  e  is  in 
that  way  often  repaired.  Should  a  fistula  persist,  a  plastic  opera- 
tion will  be  subsequently  necessary. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  TESTIS,  CORD,  SCROTUM  AND 
SEMINAL  VESICLES.        '^"^"^  ^^^ 

Congenital  Affections  of  the  Testis 

lcrllTh:l'C^tr'li:^^^^^^^  -t  developed  in  the 

at  first  behind  the  pedtoneTm  do  e    n^L^  v  r'"^^  ''^V'^'  ^°  ^^at  they  lie 
mesentery  developed    knownsth.  I?  t^^^idneys    and  may  even  have  a 
arises  from  the  soSied  gen  tal  rid/e  ^^T^"'      T^"  ^^^^^  °^  '^^  gl^^d 
cells  and  lies  to  the"L^^ll^Z'''^:^^^f,ZZoi^'T^^^^^ 
are  developed  from  the  tubnlp.,  nf  Uo  1,**       .  -^ '     '^'^^  ^^^^  efferent  a 

a  later  date  with  t^esemina    tubules  wh  fs't  T''''''i  f*"'"^  'T  '•^^^'*°"  ^' 
Wolffian  duct  tuDuies,  whilst  the  vas  deferens  is  formed  by  the 

been  developed  on  one  side  ,nrt  hV,,.  K    l^,      a'I '""''  '"°  '•"'ties  have 
{tolymhhm)"  "'*'  "''  ••"«  '«'"•  f<»«"l  'heir  way  into  the  scrotum 

connected  with^he  tesdcTe     b  n  n.^n      ?\h^  Rubernaca,ar  fibres  are  chiefly 

;„„,;„„i  .^,      """•'. ""f^  ("'"""' '/'((a/),  whilst  most  common  V  it  occunie"  thp 
mgumal  canal,  or  lies  just  outside  of  h  intcntio  mj^irmtsr^he  orl^rh^  [hi 
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latter  position  is  freely  mobile,  being  readily  pressed  up  towards  the  abdo- 
minal cavity.  The  Causes  of  this  condition  must  be  looked  for  mainly  in  some 
abnormal  attachment  of  the  gubernaculum,  or  possibly  in  the  existence  ot 
intra-uterine  peritonitis.  Less  commonly  a  contracted  condition  of  the 
external  abdominal  ring,  or  an  unduly  large  epididymis,  may  determine  its 
occurrence. 

The  condition  is  easily  recognised  by  the  absence  of  the  testicle  in  the 
scrotum,  whilst  in  the  inguinal  variety  the  organ  can  usually  be  detected  as 
a  small  moveable  swelling  about  the  size  of  a  horse-bean,  giving  the  charac- 
teristic testicular  sensation  on  pressure.  The  scrotum  on  the  affected  side  is 
imperfectly  developed. 

In  any  of  these  varieties  a  late  descent  of  the  testis  may  occur,  usually 
accompanied  by  a  congenital  hernia. 

2.  Ualposition  of  the  Testis. — Two  distinct  forms  are  described  :  (a)  Ectopia 
I'eyineiilis. — In  this  variety  the  testis  finds  its  way  into  the  perineum,  slipping 
along  the  groove  between  the  thigh  and  the  scrotum.  It  may  exist  as  a  con- 
genital condition,  being  then  due  to  the  contraction  of  an  accessory  band  of 
gubernacular  fibres  :  or  it  may  happen  in  consequence  of  a  late  descent  of  the 
testicle,  owing  to  atrophy  of  the  scrotum.  It  always  causes  considerable  in- 
convenience to  the  patient,  especially  on  sitting  or  riding,    (b)  Ectopia  Cruralis. 

The  testicle  here  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  usually  in  the 

region  of  the  saphenous  opening.  It  is  stated  to  escape  along  the  crural 
canal,  but  more  probably  it  passes  down  the  inguinal  canal  as  usual,  and  then 
finds  its  way  over  Poupart's  ligament  to  this  situation,  guided  by  a  second 
accessory  band  of  gubernacular  tissue.  When,  as  not  uncommonly  happens, 
a  congenital  hernia  also  exists,  it  may  travel  outwards'  to  the  anterior  superior 
spine,  being  directed  there  by  the  arrangement  of  the  fasciae,  as  in  a  femoral 
hernia  (extraparietal  interstitial  hernia,  p.  914). 

In  all  cases  of  retained  or.misplaced  testis  the  organ  is  atrophic,  and  prob- 
ably fnnctionally  useless.  At  first  it  is  normal  in  texture,  but  as  a  result  of 
frequently  repeated  injury  and  inflammation  it  is  likely  to  undergo  degenerative 
changes.  If  only  one  organ  is  affected,  but  little  harm  results ;  but  if  both 
are  involved,  the  individual  will  probably  be  sterile. 

Complications  of  a  Retained  or  Misplaced  Testicle— Any  of  the  conditions 
to  be  described  hereafter  in  this  chapter  may  involve  a  retained  or  misplaced 
testicle,  just  as  if  it  were  in  the  scrotum,  and  give  rise  to  considerable  trouble, 
especially  when  the  organ  is  retained  in  close  proximity  to  the  peritoneum, 
peritonitis  being  thus  induced.  A  testis,  misplaced  or  retained  in  the  inguinal 
canal,  is  much  exposed  to  injury,  and  a  subacute  traumatic  orchitis  often 
occurs ;  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  such  organs  are  very  prone  to  become  the 
seat  of  malignant  disease  at  a  later  period  of  life. 

Treatment.— Taking  into  consideration  the  discomfort  occasioned  by  this 
condition,  as  well  as  the  risk  arising  from  the  tendency  to  mali^iant  disease 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  best  method  of  treatment  is  the  removal  of 
the  testicle.  Many  operations  have  been  devised  with  the  idea  of  placing  the 
organ  in  its  normal  position  in  the  scrotum,  but  the  majority  of  such  methods 
have  proved  useless,  owing  to  the  traction  required  and  the  defective  length  of 
the  spermatic  vessels  and  cord.  _  ,.      ,, 

Another  condition  met  with  congenitally  is  Inversion  of  the  testis  the 
epididymis  lying  in  front,  and  the  body  of  the  testis  behind.  It  is  of  no 
clinical  significance,  except  that  in  careless  hands  the  organ  may  be  injured 
whilst  tapping  a  hydrocele.  ,  .•        r  .u    .    .• 

Torsion  Of  the  Spermatic  Cord,  resulting  in  acute  strangulation  of  the  testis, 
has  attracted  considerable  attention  of  late  years.  The  cause  still  remains 
unknown  but  several  of  the  cases  recorded  have  been  associated  with  late 
descent  of  the  testicle,  and  others  have  been  attributed  to  twists  and  strains. 
The  symptoms  are  tolerably  characteristic  :  the  patient  complains  of  an  acute 
sickening  pain  in  the  testis  which  persists  until  gangrene  has  supervened,  and 
mav  then  disappear  ;  it  is  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  pyrexia,  and 
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the  appearance  of  a  tumour  pitfcpr  in  fU„ ;       •     1  ~ 

The  testicle,  slightly  enbrged  s  felt  1  JnJ"^"'."^  '■'«'°"  ""  ^^  ^^e  scrotum, 
sisting  of  the  twisted  corf  and  the  cont:;^^^^^^^  ','  ^  "^rger  mass,  con- 

some  cases  the  latter  swelling  has  hLn.Tl  "^  swollen  epididymis,      In 

gases  due  to  its  putrefactk-n^  The  conrS'^"''  °'''r?  'P  '^^  development  of 
a  strangulated  hernia  which  it  cbsdv  rese Vf7'\'\'''ly '° '^  ^  ^^^ 

and  the  absence  of  aMomnal  distension  fnT^f  <  '^-  P*"^'^"^^  °^  ^''''^'• 
distinctive  signs ;  moreover  cSsSon  t°v.  ^""k^'  vomiting,  are  important 
absolute.  If  Vhe  test?sT  s^'tuated  fn  th.'  ""J^^  "^l'^"  P''^''^"*'  *«  "^^er 
canalarefoundtol,ecIear;  Sbt  if  siti^^^  '^'  ?°'^  ^"^  '"8"*"^' 

of  the  scrotum  is  empty      Thronlv  Tr«t™««?  m"^  '  '^^  ^"'^'^'^^  side 

removal  of  the  inflamecf  or  gangrenes  tesds\^^  is  exploration  and 

seen  very  early,  when  it  may  rfS"  to  untrsur-  ""'"'   '^'  ""^'^  '^ 

Injuries  of  the  Testis  and  Cord. 
Contusion  of  the  Testis  is  a  very  common  form  of  iniurv      If 

hi  front '^le'thi^r  towards  the  loins  and  back.'l'd^dotn 

ma/rlotofo'undt  to'  eT^t^rliriZr^^A'^eir'"'  T^ 
traumatic  orchitis  often  follows,  and  this'n^"  in  Turn  Tnt'ce 
atrophy  o  the  organ,  although  the  same  result  may  SsbnaU v 
occur  without  much  evidence  of  inflammation,  tefng  then  pis^ 
sibly  due  to  thrombosis  and  occlusion  of  the  spermftic  vessds 
A  hcEmatocele  ,s  also  induced  by  a  subcutaneous  les  on  of  thk 
nature.  Treatment  consists  in  keepinjj  the  oatient  iTtZ  r! 
bent  posture  with  the  scrotum  wel?  rfised.  Sdb  applyin^^^^^^^^ 
fomentations  or  evaporating  lotion  aPP^ymg  hot 

r.lT^f^^'"'^-  ^°"''^'  ^^  Punctures  are  uncommon  except  as  a 
result  of  surgical  treatment  (f.^^.,  tapping  a  hydrocele^  AV.^f  • 
amount  of  hemorrhage  usually  fSov^s?  whi Lt  the  imme^ale 
esion  IS  associated  with  severe  testicular  pain  If  thTwound 
becomes  septic,  the  tubules  are  likely  to  nrotrude  Ldl  h  • 
testis  may  result.  All  that  is  ordinarily  re^ud  is"  purify  t'^ 
parts  and  allow  them  to  heal;  sutures  should  not  b^insered 
into  the  tunica  albuginea.  If  the  gland  is  totally  disorganized  as 
by  a  gunsho   wound,  castration  must  he  undertaken  ' 

Haematocele,  or  a  localized  collection  of  blood  in  the  tunica 
vaginalis  or  cord,  ,s  a  common  result  of  injuries 

such  fsT  sudden  ti*^'  ^''"^'^  ^*«^^"«  '''''''  'f^«'"  traumatism, 
fh^lr!  T   u   J°'^  *?'  .f ''^'■^  '^'■''^'"'  a"d  occasionally  follows 

orpu^Sd^i 

or  punctured,  or  if  the  body  of  the  testis  has  been  wounded  •  it 

may  however,  be  due  to  general  oozing  from  dilated  capillaHes 

n  the  serous    nembrane  owing  to  the  sudden  relief  of  tension 

It  also  occurs  more  or  less  spontaneously  in  connection  u-ith 

Sit  efrvl''"^'^"H     ■?'   ^^^f°^   ^^"^-''>'   .ivenTs   that'the 
patient  was  seized  with  u  sudden  sickening  pain  in  the  test.,cle, 
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which  became  qviickly  enlarged  without  any  evidence  of  inflam- 
mation. If  blood  is  extravasated  at  the  same  time  into  the 
scrotum,  the  integument  becomes  discoloured  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  owing  to  a  diffusion  of  the  blood  pigment.  At  first  the 
swelling  is  smooth  and  fluctuating,  exactly  resembling  a  hydro- 
cele, except  in  the  abs<inceof_lianslucency ;  but  owing  to  a 
deposit  of  fibrin  on  the  walls  from  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  it 
in  a  short  time  becomes  hard  and  firm,  closely  simulating  a  solid 
tumour.  In  slight  cases  the  blood  is  entirely  absorbed,  but  when 
the  effusion  is  considerable  the  coagulum  is  likely  to  persist.  On 
laying  open  such  a  swelling,  the  testicle  is  usually  found  in  a 
healthy  state,  whilst  the  enlarged  tunica  is  occupied  by  som( 
blood-stained  brownish-yellow  fluid,  and  surrounded  by  a  mass 
of  fibrinous  coagulum,  part  of  which  is  deposited  in  laminae 
upon  the  walls,  and  part  remains  as  shreddy  masses  projecting 
into  its  lumen.  In  very  chronic  cases  the  walls  of  the  tunica 
become  thick  and  indurated,  and  may  even  undergo  calcareous 
changes.  Suppuration  of  a  haematocele  is  sometimes  met  with 
as  a  result  of  auto-infection.  The  Diagnosis  of  a  hctmatocele  in 
the  earlier  stages  is  easily  made ;  but  when  it  has  solidified  it  can 
only  be  suspected  by  the  history,  and  by  the  exclusion  of  other 
sources  of  enlargement,  whilst  an  exploratory  incision  or  puncture 
is  often  necessary  to  settle  the  diagnosis.  Treatment. — When 
the  patient  is  seen  soon  after  the  injury,  he  must  be  kept  at  rest, 
the  parts  elevated,  and  evaporating  lotions  applied  ;  whilst  if  the 
effusion  is  large,  removal  of  a  portion  by  asegtic^tagging  will 
expedite  the  process  of  absorption.  In  more  cTTronic  cases  it  niay 
be  necessary  to  lay  the  cavity  open  and  remove  its  contents,  whilst 
in  the  later  stages,  if  the  tunica  has  become  thick  and  indurated 
and  the  testis  atrophied,  castration  may  be  advisable. 

2.  Haematocele  of  the  Cord  is  but  rarely  seen.  It  is  due  to  the 
rupture  of  one  of  its  vessels,  as  a  result  of  injury  or  strain.  A 
swelling  of  considerable  size  rapidly  forms,  extending  along  the 
cord  from  the  inguinal  region  to  the  scrotum,  but  the  testis 
remains  free  and  unimplicated.  Such  a  condition  is  very  likely 
to  be  mistaken  for  an  omental  hernia,  but  on  careful  examination 
the  tumour  will  be  felt  to  be  more  uniform  in  consistency,  more 
rounded  in  outline,  and  even  semi-fluctuating.  jjL_is_always 
irreducible^_viLhilst  the  history  of  the  case  will  assist  the  surgeon 
m  making  a  correct  diagnosis.  Treatment  in  the  early  stages 
consists  in  the  application  of  evaporating  lotions,  and  later  on,  if 
the  blood-clot  is  not  absorbed,  the  cavity  may  be  laid  open  and 
the  coagulum  removed. 

Rupture  of  the  Vas  Deferens  has  resulted  from  excessive  strain  ; 
it  is,  however,  very  rare,  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  cases 
being  on  record.  It  may  affect  the  intra-abdominal  portion  of 
the  vas,  and  then  gives  rise  to  hemorrhage  from  the  urethra, 
together  with  some  amount  of  fever  and  hypogastric  pain,  leading 
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possibly  to  atrophy  of  the  organ.  Rupture  of  the  scrotal  portion 
is  followed  by  enlargement  of  the  testis,  and  perhaps  scrotal 
haemorrhage.  This  was  associated  in  a  case  recently  under 
observation  with  haemorrhage  from  the  urethra  on  attempting 
coitus  shortly  after  the  accident,  and  subsequently  to  severe  pain 
and  swelling  of  the  testis  produced  by  the  same  act,  but  atrophy 
did  not  follow.  If  it  occasions  any  inconvenience,  it  is  best  treated 
by  castration. 

Inflammatory  Affections  of  the  Testis. 

Inflammation  of  the  Testicle  may  be  chiefly  confined  at  its 
onset  either  to  the  body  of  the  organ  or  to  the  epididymis;  in 
the  former  case  the  term  Orchitis  is  applied  to  it,  in  the  latter 
Epididymitis ;  either  condition  may  be  acute  or  chronic. 


Fig.  362. — Diagrammatic  Sections  of  Orchitis,  Epididymitis  and 
Hydrocele  of  Tunica  Vaginalis.     (Tillmanns.) 

Ho,  Testis  ;  N,  epididymis ;  Hy,  hydrocele. 

Acute  Orchitis  most  frequently  results  from  injury,  but  it  is 
also  met  with  as  a  primary  affection  in  gouty  and  rheumatic 
individuals,  apparently  arising  spontaneously;  or  if~may  follow 
mumps  or  other  eruptive  fevers,  as  a  result_of  met_astasis,  wTuTst 
it  is  often  associated  secondarily  with  epididymitis. 

Phenomena. — The  testicle  becomes  enlarged,  exceedingly  pain- 
ful, and  tender  to  the  touch.  The  shape  of  the  organ  is  more  or 
less  globular  (Fig.  362,  A),  whilst  the  pain  is  of  a  pecuHar 
character,  tending  to- produce  vomiting,  and  expending  upwards 
along  the  course  of  the"  cord  towards  the  back  and  loins.  The 
scrotal  integuments  become  red  and  infiltrated,  and,  owing  to  the 
acuteness  of  the  process,  more  or  less  adherent  to  the  coverings 
of  the  gland.  A  plastic  or  serous  effusion  into  the  tunica  vaginalis 
is  sometimes  present,  giving  rise  to  what  is  known  as  an  '  acute 
hydrocele.'  Considerable  constitutional  disturbance  accompanies 
the  process,  the  temperature  being  elevated  two  or  three  dec^rees, 
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whilst  vomiting  and  constipation  are  marked  symptoms.  It  is 
unusual  lor  the  process  to  go  on  to  suppuration,  but  an  abscess 
occasionally  forms,  and  then  after  the  pus  has  been  evacuated  a 
hernia  iestis  may  follow.  Atrophy  is  a  more  common  sequela, 
especially  in  adults,  being  caused  by  constriction  of  the  vessels 
and  tubules,  owing  to  organization  of  the  inflammatory  exudation. 
Acute  Epididymitis  is  almost  always  due  to  the  extension  of  an 
inflammatory  process  from  the  urethra,  the  usual  cause  being 

gpnorrhoea;  it  occasionally  follows  the  passage  of  instruments  or 

tneToSgment  of  a  calculus  ;'or  it  may  be  secondary  to  a  suppura- 
tive prostatitis  unconnected  with  gonorrhoea.  It  is  ushered  in 
by  pain  in  the  inguinal  region,  and  perhaps  in  the  hypogastrium 
along  the  course  of  the  vas  deferens,  and  this  soon  extends  to  the 
scrotum.  The  testicle  becomes  enlarged,  but  its  shape  is  that  of 
an  elongated  oval,  somewhat  flattened  laterally.  The  epididymis 
can  be  readily  felt  as  .a_^rescentic_swellingj,jartially  overlapping 
the  gland  in_jill  jdirections,  and  in  its  concavity  the  rdundecT  out- 
line of  TEe  anterior  wall  of  the  testis  can  usually  be  distinguished 
(Fig.  362,  B),  or  the  tunica  vaginalis  distended  with  fluid.  The 
scrotum  is  also  red  and  edematous,  whilst  the  cord  is  infiltrated, 
enlarged,  and  tender.  The  same  constitiitional  symptoms  are 
met  with  as  in  orchitis.  Suppuration  is  perhaps  more  common 
in  epididymitis  than  after  orchitisTsmce  the  condition  is  usually 
due  to  an  extension  from  a  suppurating  inflammation  of  the 
i  deeper   parts   of    the   urethra;    but   it   i^  a   rare  complication. 

;  (      Atrophy  of  thejtestis^  is. jLjiQt^unfrei^^  cases  wbich 

t»J'  '  are  not  efficiently  treated,  the  plasticlnaterial  exuded  into  the 
epididymis  being  organized  into  fibro-cicatricial  tissue,  and  con- 
stricting the  spermatic  vessels  ;  an  acute  attack  of  double  epi- 
didymitis may  in  this  way  render  the  individual  sterile. 

The  Treatment  of  both  these  conditions  in  the  acute  stage 
consists  in  keeping  the  patient  in  bed,  with  the  scrotum  supported 
on  a  small  pillow.  Hot  fomentations  are  assiduously  applied, 
except  when  the  case  is  seen  very  early,  when  an  icebag  or 
Leiter's  coil  may  be  employed.  Leeching  should  not  be  utilized, 
as  the  triangular  leech-bites  are  very  liable  to  become  irritated 
and  septic,  and  never  heal  well  in  the  scrotum  ;  if  local  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  appears  desirable,  one  or  more  of  the  scrotal  veins 
may  be  punctured  ;  the  haemorrhage  is  easily  arrested  by  elevat- 
ing the  part.  Pain,  if  severe,  may  be  mitigated  by  a  hot  sitz- 
bath,  or  by  morphia  sjippositories.  As  regards  general  treat- 
ment, the  patient,  alter  a  preTimihary  dose  of  calomel,  is  kept  on 
a  fluid,  unstimulating  diet ;  whilst  alkaline  ptirgafives  are  ad- 
ministered, with  the  addition  of  tincture  of  henbane  or  opium  as 
a  sedative  ;  if  the  pulse  is  hard  and  the  temperature  high,  vinum 
antimonialis  in  10  minim  doses  is  also  beneficial.  When  the 
acute  stage  is  passed,  the  organ  usually  remains  enlarged,  and  for 
a  time  somewhat  tender ;  it  is  then  best  treated  by  strapping 
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inauration  have  disappeared  ^  thickening  and 

affS^ttrslTo^/SUi  '"«r"^*^°"  ^^^  ^•^  -^^  with 
above,  or  resulting%°riSte^Xt^^%^:°S^  ^^^ 

and  perhaps  the^aXinltrXn'^s^^a  fl^^^^^^^^^^  l^ef^^^^' 

seen    in^o^in^  -  -ost  coi..only 

tubercGTa;  history,  BGf  it  also  occurs  in 

otherwise  healthy  individuals.      It  mav 

commence  as  a  primary  affection  of  the 

epididymis    or   it  may  be  secondary  to 

tubercular  disease  elsewhere. 

Pathological    Anatomy.— The    tuber- 
cular process  originatesinlhe  connective 

usuaTHourse,  at  first  consisting  merely 
of  miliary  elements  deposited  around  the 
vesse  s,  which  by  their  coalescence  and 
caseation  lead  to  the  formation  of  cheesy 
masses  and  these  at  a  later  stage  may 
emulsify  and  give  rise  to  abscesses.  This 
process  may  be  limited  to  any  one 
part  ot  the  epididymis  (most  often  the 
globus  major),  or  may  widely  infiltrate 
Its  substance,  causing  a  general  enlarge- 

lany   lue  ir-.terruDular  connective  tissue  of  flip  o-lonJ.   *.u-     ■ 

seminiteri,  the  cells  after  a  time  undergoing  fatty  deffeneratinn 
no?m?f^'P'  *°  '"'\""  ^^^^"t  that,  on  mifroscopic  s?cdon   tTe 

absSsi  2?T"'"  °^J^"  °^^^"  h^^  ^"ti^^ly  disappeared      An 
abscess  may  form  withm  it,  and  find  its  way  to  the  surface  bv 

laveroTfhe  t""^'  the  tunica  albuginea,  the  visceral  and  parietal 

After  the    'uih-  h'^'"  ^^  ^''"""''^  ^''°"^'  '^^''''^'^ 

develoD      If^h^  evacuated,  a  hernia  testis  is  likely  to 

develop.     If  the  process  extends  upwards  along  the  cord,  the  vas 
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Fig.  363— Tubercular 
Disease  of  Testis, 
mainly  affecting  the 
Epididymis.  (Treves' 
'Surgery.') 
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IS  mainly  implicated,  becoming  perceptibly  thickened,  the  other 
structures  of  the  cord  being  but  little  affected.  The  disease  tends 
to  spread  along  the  side  of  the  bladder  to  the  vesicular  seminales 
and  prostate,  and  may  even  involve  the  base  of  the  bladder,  the 
ureters,  and  kidneys.  Lastly,  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  or 
tubercular  phthisis,  may  result  from  general  dissemination  of  the 
infected  material. 

Clinical  Signs.—The  disease  is  generally  unilateral,  although  the 
other  testicle  may  become  involved  at  a  somewKaf  later  date.     In 
the  earliest  stages,  one  or  more  firm  and  indurated  nodules  are  felt 
in  the  epididymis,  which  are  free  from  tenderness,  but  more  often 
the  whole  of  this  structure  is  found  to  be  enlarged  and  thickened, 
forming  a  painless  crescentic  swelling,  surrounding  the  posterior 
half  of  the  body  of  the  testis,  from  which  it  is  usually  separated 
by  a  deep  groove  or  sulcus.      The  epididymis  is  nodular  and 
craggy  to  the  feel,  and  may  be  of  unequal  consistency,  areas  of 
softening  being  interposed  between  portions  which  are  distinctly 
hard.     The  yas  early  becomes  thickened,  and  when  the  body  of 
the  testis  is  involved,  it  also  becomes  enlarged,  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  it  and  the  epididymis  becoming  indistinct.     Tes- 
ticular sensation  remains  as  long  as  any  normal  glandular  sub- 
stance  exists,   but    effusion    into   the    tunica    vaginalis  is  not  a 
common    complication.      When   suppuration   occurs,   the    pain 
increases,  especially  if  the  abscess  is  in  the  substance  of  the 
organ.     As  it  finds  its  way  to  the  surface,  the  skin  becomes 
adherent  to  the  testis,  and  is  red  and   congested.      Gradually 
fluctuation  manifests  itself,  and  if  the  pus  is  evacuated  a  hernia 
testisjajjkely  to  follow.     An  abscess  forming  in  connection  wTth 
the  epididymis  is  less  painful,  and  may  attain  considerable  dimen- 
sions before  it  bursts  ;    it  is  never  followed  by  a  hernia  testis. 
Extension  of  the  disease  to  the  seminal  vesicles  gives  rise  to  no 
characteristic  features,  and  is  only  detected  on  rectal  examination ; 
when,  however,  the  base  of  the  bladder  and  prostate  are  affected, 
considerable  dysuria  and  irritability  of  the  bladder  aie  induced. 
The  differential  diagnosis  is  discussed  at  p.  1089. 
Treatment. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  when  once  tubercular 
disease  has  involved  the  testicle  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  its 
diagnosis  certain,  the  sooner  the  organ  is  removed,  the  better. 
This  applies  especially  to  the  poor.     Amongst  the  rich,  if  seen  in 
the  very  earliest  stage,  when  only  a  small  nodule  exists  in  the 
epididymis,  it  is  possible  that  prolonged  residence  at  the  seaside, 
or  a  sea-trip,  combined  with  suitable  constitutional  treatment, 
may  lead  to  its  disappearance.     Moreover,  if  apparently  strictly 
limited  to  one  portion  of  the  epididymis,  it  may  be  dealt  with 
by  the  conservative  measure  of  cutting  down  on  the  site  of  the 
disease,   scraping   it   away,   and   applying    pure   carbolic   acid ; 
but  such  measures   are   seldom   feasible,  since  the  disease  has 
usually  progressed  too  far,  whilst  it  must  be  remembered  that 
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Syphilitic  Disease  of  the  Testicle Th^  f^cfj^i  u 

affected  by  syph.Hs,  either  TnTe^te' sLndarf  o" in'  ttt^ 
tiary  stage ;  most  commonly  it  results  from  the  a'cquired  varie'v' 
but  occasionally  it  is  met  with  in  the  '^^^uirea  variety, 

inherited. 

Secondary  SyphiUtic  Epididymitis  is 
not  very  frequently  seen.  It  occurs  in 
the  form  of  a  chronic  enlargement  of  the 
epididymis,  associated  perhaps  wTtFTa 
-I— if '  aboSlJix  to"twelve  BioritKs 

aTterjnlfechon.     The  case  is  very  similar 

to  a  simple  cjironic  epididymitis,  pre- 
senting a  nodulaFThickening  mainly  of 

the   globus   major,   and    only   differing 

from  the  simple  form  in  the  fact  that 

It   IS  due  to  syphilis,  and   needs   anti- 

syphihtic    treatment    for    its    removal. 

Bothle§tes_are  Jisually  involved.      It 

readily  disappears  on  "the  "armmistration 

01  mercury. 

Tertiary  Syphilitic  Orchitis  appears 
at  a  much  later  period  of  the  disease, 
even  twenty  or  thirtv   years  after   in- 

semhi";.  th  ''  "''t.  ""fr^qu^.ntly  bilateral.  Pathologically,  it  re- 
S,i  t  "^^^"""^^  ""^  ^^'^'^'y  manifestations  in  consisting  of  a 
f^|H|linfil^tmn  acconipanied  by  overgrowth  of  the  connective 

^vnhnif  J^^  P^^'^  ^^f'^*'  ^"1"^"^  *h«  ^•^"le  o^g^"'  the  ordinary 
syphdihcsarcocele  or  sclerosis  of  the  testis  results  ;  if  it  is  more 

especmiryTocalized  to  any  particular  spot,  the  gummatous  variety 

rn^'^  ^u  P'!f  "J  ^^''^'  3^+^-  ^^^  formeFSH^i^^is  iEScTil^ri 
common  than  the  latter. 

nrimJli^  terti^ary  syphilitic  sarcocele,  the  body  of  the  testis  is 
primarily  mvolved,  and  becomes  evenly  enlarged  and  stony  hard. 


FiG.  364. — Tertiary  Syphi- 
litic Disease  of  Testis 
WITH  Gumma  of  the  Body. 
(Treves'  'Surgery.') 
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.n,rS  ")  ''"t'"**.  frccii.ently  accompanied  l.y  a  hydroceli., 

and  the  tlorniaM."_stu;uJar  sensation  early,iisaimears.  Tl,e  same 
process  occasionally  extends  to  ti.e  epAy.nfs^nTT  cord  W 
puratu)„  ,s  exceedin^dy  rare.  (Jn  section  tl.e  cha  u:te  i  t'k: 
appearance  of  a  testicle  has  entirely  vanished;  tl  e  ti  mica 
all.u^nnea  is  much  thickened,  and  extending  fron,  i  througl  the 
substance  of  the  mass  are  thickened  bands  of  connective  dsse 

ep  esentmg  the  normal  septa  ;  in  bad  cases  the  gland  substance 
IS  almost  completely  destroyed.  uosiance 

n..!r  ^f^,^""""'«^""f  variety  a  similar  condition  involves  the  greater 
p.irt  of  the  organ,  but  m  one  or  more  spots  yellowish-white  masses 
of  newly  formed  connective  tissue  are  also  present.  The  cemral 
portions  of  these  foci  are  non-vascular,  but  there  are  bloodvesS 
in  the  periphery,  which  is  generally  distinctly  defined.  The 
usual  degenerative  changes  follow,  the  centre  becoming  soft  and 
diffluent,  and  if  the  gumma  comes  to  the  surface  the%kin  r^ay 
f'?  ^^«y> '-^"^  --v  deep  syphilitic  ulcer  with  a  sloughy  base  like 
wet  wash-leather  results.  H^uiia  testis  very  rarely  follows  sch 
•Ire'u^fi'r:;""  •,'""  ^'T-^^^^T'^i  th J  gumr^rrvar'Sy 
Dortion  of  th ""'''""■  '•]  "'°'"  "^  t»>«.f"'-n^«'-.  iHit  after  a  time  one 
fnrr,  a    '^vhe.organ  becomes  prominent  and  painful,  and  as  this 

Lnd  finll  '"  -'If  '•''"  """'f^^'  P'''''  ^^^'^"'"^  ««ft  and  fluctuating 
T?n,W      ^/!f '''>'''''"^'  ^""'^  ^°  *^^  characteristic  gummy  contents 
Under  suitable  treatment  the  swelling  in  each  of  these  virieties 
may  disappear  entirely,  leaving  the  testicle  either  of  nor n^dsSe 
Tf  not  ?;-'1 '  Y'''  '""  ";  tubercular  disease,  its  functional  utility! 

F     T'il  '^"^^'Py^'^^  i«  probably  considerably  impaired.      ^ 

i|or  the  difTerentiai  diagnosis  see  p.  io8g. 

Treatment  consists  in  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium 
and  mercury,  whilst  the  hydrocele  may  be  tapped,  and  ?he  org  "n 

?uceTitm^'T"^^'/7'^""P.'^"^'^^•  ^^'^^ 

duced.  It  may  be  possible  to  excise  the  greater  portion  of  the  charac- 

with  lint  dipped  in  lotiomgra,  or  some  other  mercurial  preparation. 

sta^c^^nf  ^.1f*^'  J'  !?^  *^''"'  ^PP^'^^  *°  '-^-protrusion  of  the  sub- 
t^^7h^;;rf-^^'^'   '"o^^""-  l^ss   infiltrated  with~granliT^tI^n 
he  scVnfm7    I?  °P^"'"/  '"  ^^^.  ^""'^''^  albuginea  and  skin  of 
oenetrnHnl  ;  ,^"f  ^^0^  various  causes,  such  as  a   septic 

from  .  T^  •''"'?''  °^  *^^  *^'*'^'  ^^"^^  suppurative  orchitisf  or 
trom  a  chronic  abscess,  whether  simple  or  tubercular  in  nature 

to  'th?'!  f  P''^^"^.«d,  by  the  breaking  down  of  a  gumma,  owing 
tiW  Th  "''  '"^'^'-^tion  of  the  organ  with  fibro-cicatricial 
dfdvmir  1^''^!^ "'^  '*  "f''^'  ^""^'^^  suppuration  in  the  epi- 
rrpS  '^  therefore  always  preceded  by  a  condition  of  in- 

creased pressure  within  the  tunica  albuginea,  and  consequently 
eLS/'  n"  ''^P^''t"r^'s  f^^'^-med  in  this  membrane,  its  Natural 
elasticity,  allowing  of  its  contraction,    forces   a   portion   of  its 
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contents    out    of    the    ntioninrr  .    ♦!,: 

extent  as  to  cau  e  Z  Zi;  o    h""^'^  7""  P''"^'"'^''  '"  «"^h  an 
protrude,  the         fn     dl  ul^  t  «"l'stance  of  the  gland  to 

'n.t.     A  Inass  re  enV  .,i„i^^!,'^  ^  !  ^^'"^   pract.ca  ly  turned    inside 

ject   through  an  opening'  in  tesrotr'^  """  '°  P^"" 

pedunculated  or  n  ushrooni-l  ke  in  l.T'  .f'''"  somewhat 

tl>e  margins  of  the  sk  J,^t  i,'  ess  X.-n^'T''''^  overhanging 
n.ent  may  l,e  distinctl^  ndernine;?  'iclvanced  cases  the  integu- 
of  pus  usually  accomt^^n Is  Tt  Th^  nn  ^!^"^"'«''"^>''^  discharge 
Kuished  from^he  fi  S  nl^  LJ/, '^C"1'^'""  '""'^  ''^"  '"«''"■ 
fron,  „.alignant  diseals^',^'  "^e  SrX '  in  tLlVmS'r'".^  ""'^^^ 

of  !^c^jr^c;Iil;rXn?!:  s^  rff '-  r^'[p^^-" 

patl  of  L-auze  n  o^hi  i  '  ""^  "PP'y|"S  P^ssure  l,y  means  of  a 
mass,  a„T.'Lr  p.rit  .red™":?  ire^w  ""'^  ?  f  l?™^  "■" 
.ORether   l,y  sutuPres,  'm;;^h1f  over  .^   .rln^d  sX''"'" 

~"e^t  "[hr^^hf™?,'  "^'^^,  '»  almosra5:v™"LrS; 

out  m  a  thin  layer  over  the  tumour  substance. 

«n?^l       Si«ns      This  condition  is  met  with  in  young  adults 

-nies  enlarged,  but  this  gives  rise  lo  no  mconvenience  except 
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by  Its  size  and  wtMf,'ht.  It  is  round  in  outline  and  elastic  in  con- 
sistency, the  cord  remaining  unaflected  unless  sarcoma  supervenes. 
When  of  great  size,  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  may  ulcerate.  As 
n  rule,  the  case  runs  a  very  chronic  course,  and  even  should 
the  growth  become  malignant,  the  change  of  type  only  appears 
late  ni  the  disease. 

Treatment  consists  in  removal  after  an  exploratory  incision  has 
demonstrated  the  nature  of  the  growth. 

Other  non-malignant  tumours  have  been  described,  such  as 
chondroma,  osteoma,  fibroma,  myxoma,  etc.,  but  they  are  ex- 
ceedmgTyiincoinmon,  if  they  occur  at  all  apart  from  sarcoma  or 
fihro-cystic  disease.  " 


Fig.  365.— Adenoma  Testis.     (College  of  Surgeons'  Museum.) 

Sarcoma  of  the  Testis  commences  in  the  body  of  the  organ 
either  within  the  first  decade  of  life  or  between  the  ages  of  thirty 
and  forty,  and  is  anot^uncQcimon  secjuela  of  late  or  imperfect 
decent  Itjs  jTsuaTlY  _a  soft,  j3?un"drciTTS'd  growth.  someBmes 
taking  on  the  form  of  a  Tympho-sarcoma  ;  in  otKer  cases  it  is 
harder,  and  of  the  nature  of  a  fibro-sarcoma.  Frequently  carti- 
laginous nodules  are  incorporated  in  its  substance,  and  patches  of 
myxomatous  tissue  or  cystic  degeneration  from  hajmorrhage  are 
also  seen.  As  already  stated,  it  is  sometimes  secondary  to  fibro- 
cystic disease.  It  originates  in  the  connective-tissue  elements  of 
the  organ,  the  glandular  substance  being  early  destroyed.  It 
appears  as  a  rounded  swelling,  and  at  first  its  outline  is  irregularly 
smooth.     As  the   disease  progresses,   however,  it    may  become 
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nodulated  fro.t,  the  development  of  cysts  or  from  th.      ■  . 

ori-ans,  whilst   wl  en  i>T,l  J     '""  lw'iil»|r  i;l.in<l»  ,mil  intenul 
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1;  In  Hydrocele  of  the  Testis  the  fluid  is  contained  in  thp   „t,.Vo 
vaguiahs  vaginal  hydrocele)  or  exists  as  a  drcun  scribed^^^^^^^^^ 
in  Its  ne.gnnourhood  (encysted  hydrocele)       ^"'""'^"^^^'^  ^^^«^''"g 

I.  A  Vaginal  Hydrocele  is  one  in  which  there  is  an  accumni;, 
Z  ^  Sre'n"  iL";:;:""'^"  ™«'™"^'  ^^  *=  fo„„wi„rSts 

eiol;'*„nht  S^^r^i'  "s'idvmi  ™tr''''i? """  'T"-'"  i""""-™- 

^>l...  nr  ,p!cllcl}ml^.      1  he  effusion  of  iiuid  is  never 
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abundant,  and  is  often  only  made  out  on  careful  examination  ; 
at  first  It  consists  of  plasma,  as  in  all  acute  inflammations  of  a 
serous  membrane,  and  is  therefore  spontaneously  coagulable.  It 
may  merge  into  the  chronic  type,  or  may  disappear  entirely, 
perhaps  leaving  a  few  adhesions. 

(b)  A  Congenital  Hydrocele  occurs  in  cases  in  which  the  funicular 
process  is  still  patent.  The  general  signs  of  a  vaginal  hvdrocele, 
as  described  below,  are  present,  but  the  fluid  can  be  returned  by 
piessure  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  is  rarely  seen  in  others 
than  infants,  and  may  be  treated  by  the  application  of  evaporating 
lotion  to  the  scrotum,  whilst  a  light  truss  or  woollen  support  is 
placed  over  the  inguinal  canal,  as  for  congenital  hernia.  It  is 
often  associated  with  phimosis,  which  should  of  course  be  dealt 
\yith  by  circumcision.  If  it  persists,  it  may  be  treated  by  opera- 
tion  as   for  congenital    hernia,  to  which,   indeed,   it    frequently 

l6BClS« 

(c)  An  Infantile  Hydrocele  is  one  due  to  non-obliteration  of  the 
funicular  process  of  peritoneum,  except  at  its  upper  extremity. 
It  presents  the  signs  of  an  ordinary  acquired  hydrocele,  the  fluid, 
however,  extending  along  the  cord,  even  into  the  inguinal  canal. 
Its  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  the  acquired  variety. 

(d)  Acquired  Vaginal  Hydrocele  is  the  most  common.  Causes.— 
It  may  arise  idiopathically  in  middle-aged  persons,  and  has  then 
been  looked  on  as  resulting  from  some  functional  disorder  rather 
than  from  any  organic  change  in  the  membrane,  the  normal  balance 
between  secretion  and  absorption  being  disturbed.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  however,  the  testicle  is  swollen  and  perhaps  in  a  state 
of  chronic  inflammation,  and  the  tunica  vaginalis  thickened.  A 
hydrocele  almost  always  accompanies  a  tertiary  syphilitic  enlarge- 
nient  of  the  organ,  but  it  is  uncommon  in  tubercular  or  malignant 
disease.  Hydrocele  is  very  frequently  seen  in  those  who  dwell 
in  hot  climates,  probably  as  a  result  of  the  lax  and  pendulous 
conditions  of  the  scrotum  and  testicles.  In  India  natives  always 
support  the  scrotum  by  passing  the  end  of  their  '.kummerbund ' 
between  their  legs,  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  development. 

Signs.— Vaginal  hydrocele  appears  as  a  rounded  pyriform 
swelling  in  the  scrotum,  which  extends  for  a  variable  distance 
along  the  cord.  Its  tension  differs  with  the  amount  of  fluid 
present,  and  with  the  thickness  of  its  walls ;  it  is  generally 
elastic,  and  fluctuation  obvious.  The  cord  is  felt  distinctly 
above  the  rounded  upper  part  of  the  tumour,  and  the  testis  is 
generally  situated  posteriorly  (Fig.  362,  C),  although  if  projects 
forwards  into  the  cavity,  and  is  thus  not  readily  felt.  Its  posi- 
tion may  be  ascertained  by  pressure  over  it,  when  the  charac- 
teristic testicular  sensation  is  evolved.  On  holding  a  light  close 
to  the  scrotum,  the  tumour  is  seen  to  be  translucent,  and  the 
position  of  the  testicle  can  be  demonstrated.  In  old-standing 
cases  the  walls  become  exceedingly  thick,  .and  even  cartilaginous 
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or  osseous  plates  have  been  observed  in  them;  the  tranTb^n^ 
in  such  case,  will  be  lost.     Occasionally,  when  inflammation  has 
existed,  adhesions  may  form  between  the  testis  and  the  anterior 
wall,  and    irregularity  in  the   shape   of  the   tumour  is  ?heX 
bandTo^Tep':.""'"  "'"  ''  '"''^'^  ^"^°  compartments  by  fibrous 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  there  is  no  impulse  on 
coughing,  and  that  the  tumour  is  dull  on  percussion.     When  the 
distension    is    very    great,    its 
weight  causes  a  dragging  pain  ; 
the   penis    becomes    buried    in 
the  swelling,  and  eczema  of  the 
scrotum  may  result   from    the 
urine  trickling  over  it.   T\\e  fluid 
in  the  sac  is  yellowish  or  straw- 
coloured  ;    its   specific   gravity 
varies   from    1015    to  1025;    it 
contains    a    large    amount    of 
albumin,  especially  fibrinogen. 
In  old-standing  cases  cholesterin 
may  also  be  present. 

The  Treatment  -^f  vaginal 
hydrocele  is  palliative  or  radical. 
Palliative  treatment  consists  in 
tapping  the  cavity  and  remov- 
ing the  fluid,  the  patient  being 
subsequently  directed  to  wear 
a  suspender,  and,  where  in- 
flammation of  the  testis  exists, 
to  apply  cooling  lotions.  In 
infants  it  can  often  be  cured 
without  tapping  by  simply 
applying  an  evaporating  lotion. 

In  order  to  tap  a  hydrocele,  the  tumour  must  be  firmly  grasped  in 

he  palm  of  the  hand,  and  the  skin  over  its  anterior  wall  made 

tense  and  purified      A  spot  at  the  antero-inferior  margin  is  then 

trn^fr    '  T  '''"'  ''''''^'  ^'  P"^^'^^^'  ^""^  ^  ^^^  Sterilized 

trocar  and  cannula  inserted  in  a  direction  almost  directly  up- 
wards, so  as  to  pass  in  front  of  the  body  of  the  testis.  The  site 
selected  for  tapping  must  of  course  vary  with  the  position  of  the 
esticle,  which  shou  d  be  previously  made  out.  The  fluid  having 
been  withdrawn,  the  cannula  is  removed,  and  the  puncture 
covered  with  some  wool  and  collodion.  The  condition  recurs 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  and  the  operation  must  be  re- 
peated, it  a  dirty  instrument  is  employed,  inflammation,  and 
even  suppuration,  may  follow,  whilst  if  a  vessel  or  the  body  of 
the  testis  is  punctured,  a  hjcmatocele  mav  result. 

Many  different  plans  have  been  suggested  for  the  Radical  treat- 


FiG.  366. — Method  of  tapping 
Hydrocele.     (Tillmanns.) 
Ho.  Testis;   NH,  epididymis; 
Hy,  hydrocele. 
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ment  of  hydrocele.     It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  do  more  than 
describe  the  two  most  frequently  adopted,     (i.)  Injection  of  the 
cavity  after  tapping  has  long  been  a  favourite  method  of  treat- 
ment.     Many  different  reagents  have  been  employed,  such  as 
port   wine,  tincture   of  iodine,  solution  of   corrosive   sublimate 
(i  in  500),  or  glycerine  of  carbolic  acid.      Perhaps  the  best  is 
the  tincture  of  iodine,  but  that  contained  in  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia IS  not  strong  enough,  and  the  old  Edinburgh  tincture 
which  IS  nearly  the  same  strength  as  the  lin.  iodi,  B.P.,  should 
be  employed.      The   amount  used  varies  with  the    size  of  the 
hydrocele,  but  for  one  of  moderate  dimensions  it  will  suffice  to 
inject,  after  tapping,  2  drachms  of  the  tincture,  and  after  mani- 
pulating   It   well   within  the   cavity,   a   part,  say   i  drachm,  is 
allowed  to  escape.     Smart  inflammatory  reaction  follows,  and  a 
cure  will  probably  result,  either  from  obliteration  of  the  vaginal 
space   by  tlie  formation  of  adhesions,  or   by  impressing  some 
change  of  function    upon  the  serous  membrane.      In   a  certain 
percentage  of  cases  failure  may  be  expected,  and  this  is  especially 
hkely  to  happen  if  too  weak  an  irritanf  has  been  employed,  or 
it  the  hydrocele  is  a  chronic  one  with  thick  and  indurated  walls, 
and  has  been  tapped  on  several  previous  occasions,      (ii.)  The 
open  method  of  operation  is  now  frequently  adopted,  and  is  par- 
ticularly recommended  in  large  and  chronic  cases.      The  hydro- 
cele IS  cut  down  on  through  an  incision  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
scrotum,  and  the  tunica  vaginalis  isolated  from  the  superjacent 
structures.     The  cavity  is  then  opened,  and  the  parietal  portion 
ot  the  tunica  snipped  away  with  scissors  close  to  the  testicle.     A 
number  ol  \-essels  will  need  to  be  ligatured ;  a  drainage-tube  is 
inserted,  and  the  wound  closed  in  the  ordinary  way.     The  results 
of  this  practice  ha\e  been  most  satisfactory. 

2.  Encysted  Hydrocele  of  the  testis  occurs  in  two  main  forms, 
according  to  whether  it  arises  in  connection  with  the  epididymis 
or  the  body  of  the  testis. 

{a)  Encysted   Hydrocele  of  the   Epididymis   exists   usually   as    a 
rounded  globular  swelling,  tense  and  elastic  in  consistency,  and 
translucent.      It  is  situated  above  the  body  of   the   testis,   and 
close  to  the   head  of  the  epididymis.      As  a  rule,  it   does   not 
attain  a  size  greater  than  that  of  the   body  of  the  testis  itself, 
so  that  It   may  appear  as  if  a  double  testicle  was  present ;  the 
hydrocele    is,    of  course,  devoid   of  testicular   sensation.      Less 
frequently  it  may  attain  considerable  dimensions,  even  projecting 
belo\v  and  around  the  testicle,  which,  though  enveloped  by  it, 
is  quite  distinct  from  it.     The  fluid  contained  within  these  cysts 
is  usually  milky  and  opalescent  in  appearance,  owing  to  an  ad- 
nuxture   of  semen  ;    under  the  microscope  spermatozoa,  either 
living  or  dead,  can   be  demonstrated  ;    on  account  of  tiiis  it  is 
sometimes  termed  a  spermatocele.     The  specific  gravity  is  lower 
than  that  of  ordinary  hydrocele  fluid,  and  there  is  less  albumin, 
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hydrocele,  or  even  to  the  encysted  hvdn.il  7?^'"'''^  ^^^^"^' 
the  walls  are  not  lined  wfth  en  ^^^'"''^^^  °^  ^^e  cord,  since 
dothelium,  but  with   cuboidal   or 

columnar  epithelium.      They  are 

probably  due  either  to  a  dilatation 

ot   the  vasa    efferentia    testis,    or 

more  frequently  to  distension  of 

some  of  the   fcEtal   relics   always 

found  near  the  head  of  the  epididy- 
mis especially  of  those  known  as 

Kobelt  s  tubes ;  these,  as  also  the 

vasa  efferentia  testis,  are  derived 

from  the  tubules  of  the  Wolffian 

body,    diffenng,     however,     from 

them  m  not  becoming  attached  to 

the  body  of  the  testis  (Fig.   46). 

Ihey  are   thus  homologous  with 

the  parovarian  cysts  found  in 
the  female.  Smaller  pedunculated 
cysts  contaming  clear  serum  are 
sometmies  met  with  in  this  region 
arismg  from  a  distension  of  the 
hydatid  of  Morgagni,  which  is 
developed  from  the  remains  of  the 
Mullerian  duct. 

Treatment  is  conducted  alontr 
the  same  lines  as  for  vaginal 
hydrocele,  viz.,   by  tapping  as  a 

TraSc^r:^""'  ''^"'  '"^'^^^^^^  °^  ---"'  -  ^^der  to  establish 

sein!  '^:i^S7^n:^rr  ^>^'"^  '^  ^  -"^^^i-  --ly 

visceral  portion  of  the  tunica  v'w"  f  ''T'  ^^'^  ^^^"^^^h  the 
dilatation  of  lymphatic  sn.ri  '""^T^"''  ,  ^\  ''  P'^^^^^^^V  due  to 
cance.  '^^P^^^^^  spaces,  and  ,s  absolutely  of  no  signifi- 

the  encysted  or  the  diffie      "  '°'^'  ''  '"^^^  '"  °"^  °^  '^^'^  f^^^^s- 

•becoming  distend"     w^hH^'rlL^r  -'"''''•  ''^"  P^'""*  P°^^>°" 
with  endothe Hum      I    usnX  ^''''"^  "'^  ^°  ^  ^^"'^y  'i"^d 

ing,  occuDvinrH^;  /t"sually  occurs  as  a  rounded  elastic  swell - 

cases  translucency  can  be  detected! '^irSg^lfte^lirtt 


Fig.  367~Encysted  Hydrocele 
OF  Epididymis.  (College  of 
Surgeons'  Museum.) 
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cyst  IS  no  longer  moveable.  The  fluid  contained  within  it  is 
Identical  in  nature  with  that  in  a  vaginal  hydrocele.  Treatment 
consists  m  removal  of  the  fluid  by  tapping,  or,  if  a  more  radical 
proceeding  is  necessary,  injection  or  excision. 

2.  Diffuse  Hydrocele  of  the  Cord  is  but  rarely  seen.  It  results 
trom  a  diffuse  oedema  of  its  cellular  tissue,  and  presents  on  exami- 
nation a  fusiform  or  sausage-shaped  tumour,  which  extends  alone 
the  cord  for  a  variable  distance.  ° 

The  term  Chylous  Hydrocele  is  applied  to  a  distension  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  with  a  chylous  fluid,  recognised  by  being  milkv 
in  appearance,  and  under  the  microscope  is  seen  to  consist  of  a 
tatty  emulsion.  Several  modes  of  origin  have  been  suggested 
but  none  are  very  satisfactory.  In  a  case  recently  under  treat- 
ment a  series  of  dilated  lymphatics  filled  with  a  similar  fluid 
extended  upwards  from  the  testicle  to  the  inguinal  canal. 

Varicocele. 

A  varicose  condition  of  the  pampiniform  plexus  is  very  com 
monly  met  with  in  young  men,  but  seldom  in  those  of  advanced 
age,  except  when  it  has  become  chronic,  or  is  due  to  malignant 

disease    of    the    kidney    (p.   997).      it 
usually  occurs  in  individuals  with  a  lax 
and  pendulous  scrotum,   and    is   often 
associated,  with    ma'jturbation,    which 
induces   abnormal    vascularity   of    the 
testis.     It  may  also  be  caused  by  the 
pressure  of  a  truss  applied  for  the  relief 
of  a  hernia.      It  is  almost  invariably 
seen  on  the  left  side    and  the  reasons 
given  for  this  are  as  follows :    (a)  The 
left  testis  usually  hangs  lower  than  the 
right,   and    hence  the   spermatic  veins 
are  longer  and  exposed  to  greater  blood 
pressure,     (b)  The  left  spermatic  vein 
opens  into  the  left  renal  vein  at  right 
angles,  and  no  valve  is  present  at  the 
orifice,  whilst    that    on    the  right  side 
opens  obliquely  into  the  vena  cava  and 
IS  yalved.     (c)  The  presence  of  the  sig- 
moid  flexure   on  the  left  side   of  the 
body,  and  its  distension  by  accumulated 
,      ,  ,  ,        ,  f^^ces  as  a  result  of  constipation,  may 

lead  to  pressure  on  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  left  spermatic 
vein.  ^ 

A  varicocele  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  soft  irregular 
swelling  in  the  scrotum,  which  is  somewhat  pyramidal  in  shape, 


Fig.  368. — Varicocele. 
(Treves'  'Surgery.') 
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the  outlines  of  which  can  often  hf.*!^  ^"^  ^°^t"°"«  veins 
jmpart  a  sensation  to  the  finger  which  Tasi:""^']-!^^  ^^^"  '  ^hey 
lection  of  worms  in  a  bag  ;  therl  is  ^   Lf-  ^f"  ^'^«"ed  to  a  col- 
vems  on  coughing.      On  assuming  fK    *'"''*  ""P"^^^  down  the 
swelling  almost  disappears  owZ?n^,K^"  recumbent  posture    he 
of  their  contained  bloSd  ;  if  nTesfu  °  ?.'  ""T"^^'  ^"^^'^'^g  ^^^Pt  ed 
he  external  abdoniinal  0"^^  ?h'     ^^''^"""*'y  ^PPli^d  over 
the  tumour  reappears,  filling^rom  below  /'"^  ^"^^^^  to  stand 
of  weight  and  pain  usually  accoZan,V?r  "P.'^'^'-^f-     A  sensation 
neuralgia  of  the  testis  may  be  bTced    ^^."^"f !«'  whilst  severe 
seminal  emissions,  and  may  result  nf;  r     I'  ^  ^'^^"^"t  source  of 
fs  liable  to  follow  an  injur/,  and  mavSf"'  ^''""^^y-    Phlebitis 
if  one  of  the  dilated  veins  is  runt.S  *°  ."^  spontaneous  cure  • 

causing  a  diffuse  hematocele  We  loT  )^T''''^'  ^^i'' 
the  co.idition  may  after  a  while  spontane^;d    !J-  ^^^°"^^ble  cases 

The  Treatment  of  slie-ht  n«f.=  ^f 
ing  the  testicle  and  scroTum  by  ^il^'o^^^        ^T''''  °^  «"PP-t- 
whUst  ^he  patient  is  also  inst^uSed  tot  .^It^"^"^  suspender, 
water  every  night  and  mornTng   and  to  1 1"  '^'  l""'"'  ^^"^  cold 

rIh'"';""'."  ^^'^y  ^^^^«"  of  thf 'bowel  ^'  '"'^  '"^^^"^^^  ^' 

Radical  Treatment  by  excision  \vffu 

neuralgic  cases,  where  atrophy  of  thl  Wy^}''\^^  advisable  in 
order  to  fit  the  patient  for  adSion^n^n  f   '  ^..threatening,  or  in 
The  operation  is  conducted  a    fSws     tI      '  k'  P"^'!^  ''''^^^^'' 
been  shaved  and  purified,  an  incSonl  in  .     ^"^'^  '^^^^^  having  . 
direction  of  the  cord,  wi^its  centre  ,r  1?'  °",^  ^^  "^^^^  i"  thf 
abdominal  ring.      The  structures  of  tL'n^'^^^^  '^^^  ^^^e*""^! 
fingers,  and  the  coverings  d  vi^ed   so  t  r  ^'^  ^'"^  ''^'^^d  on  the 
veins  at  their  upper  end      Twomain^,.'    ?  ^^P^^^  the  spermatic 
this  situation,  but  occasiona  ly  Se  is  ',"       ^^^  "«"^"y  found  in 
and  carefully  isolated  from  the  o?hesS.°"'-    ^hese  are  cleaned 
ligature  is  applied  to  them  at  the  extern.f  Th'  °^-'^'f  '°''^'  ^"^  ^ 
vessels  are  now  clamped  with  a  oair  of  <?  '"fi  ""§^-     ^he 

below  the  ligature  and  Hi  Jnli  t  ?  •  ^pencer  Wells'  forceos 

iower  end,  g^d  by^t  tr'ep:  ^s^no^  'f -^'^  ^^^P^-  "'e 
so  as  to  free  the  pampiniform  P/exL?  ^^V^^  downwards, 
of  the  cord,  and  the  disSion  can  li  ^^"5  *^"  ?^^''  ^^^'^^'^ts 
epididymis  by  drawing  'he  Lsticle  nn  "f  "f  ^>^  ^^  ^^'  ^«  the 

iT'/"^  of  the  veins^s  now  Sred  in       '^'  ^^'°""^-      ^he 
and  divided.     By  this  mp^n^fi         [  ,  *"  °"^  °^  two  portions 

If  the  scrotum  i  pendulous  an?  ,S°/%-r"r'^  '^  ^^"^^ved.' 
be  advisable  to  raise  i^byt^^  th.     ""^"  h-.ngs  low,  it  mav 

i>y  tying  the  upper  and  lower  ligatures 
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together,  care  being  taken  not  to  pull  them  off  in  so  doing.  The 
wound  is  then  closed  without  a  drainage-tube,  and  dressed  as 
usual.  The  patient  is  kept  in  the  recumbent  posture  for  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight,  until  a  firm  cicatrix  has  formed.  This  method 
of  treatment  is  infinitely  superior  to  that  usually  practised 
of  exposmg  the  veins  in  the  scrotum,  since  a  wound  in  the 
grom  always  heals  much  more  readily  than  one  in  the  scrotum  ; 
whilst  it  is  easier  to  dissect  the  veins  out  from  above,  where  only 
one  or  two  trunks  exist.  The  venous  return  after  the  operation 
IS  mamtained  by  a  vein  which  is  always  present  in  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  cord. 

Neuralgia  of  the  Testis  is  characterized  by  the  organ  becoming 
exquisitely  tender  and  painful,  although  apparently  healthy.  It 
usually  occurs  in  young  adults  of  nervous  temperament,  or  in 
middle-aged  gouty  men.  It  is  not  uncommonly  associated  with 
a  varicocele.  The  pain  is  usually  paroxysmal  in  character,  and 
very  intractable. 

Treatment  must  be  directed  mainly  to  the  general  health,  con- 
sisting in  the  administration  of  nerve  tonics,  such  as  iron  and 
quinine,  whilst  locally  sedatives,  such  as  belladonna  and  aconite, 
may  be  applied.     It  is  also  advisable  for  a  suspender  to  be  worn.' 
Atrophy  of  the  Testis  results  from  several  causes :  (i.)  It  may 
be  due  to  a  congenital  arrest  of  development,  as  met  with   in 
displacement  or  late  descent,     (ii.)  It  is  most  frequently  th«  con- 
sequence of  inflammatory  affections,  either  of  the  body  or  epi- 
didymis, owing  to  the  cicatricial  contraction  caused  thereby  lead- 
ing to  compression  of  the  vessels.     It  occasionally  follows  the 
metastatic  orchitis  of  mumps,  especially  in  adults ;  whilst  it  is 
also  due  to  syphilitic  disease,     (iii.)  It  may  arise  from  impaired 
nutrition,  such  as  the  division  of  the  spermatic  arteries  in  the 
operation  for  varicocele  or  hernia,  or  from  compression  of  the 
cord  by  closing  the  inguinal  canal  too  firmly  in  the  operation  for 
the  radical  cure  of  hernia,     (iv.)  Chronic  congestion  of  the  organ, 
as  by  a  varicocele,  may  induce  atrophy  ;  whilst  (v.)  sexual  ex- 
cesses are  also  stated  to  lead  to  it.     If  unilateral,  it  is  of  com- 
paratively little  importance ;  but  where  both  organs  are  affected, 
sterility  is  sure  to  result,  and  the  patient,  if  previously  young  and 
healthy,  is  likely  to  become  depressed  in  spirits  and  melancholic. 
This  may  be  due  in  part  to  mental  causes,  but  also  in  measure  to 
the  absence  of  seminal  secretion,  the  reabsorption  of  which  into 
the  system  is,  according  to  Brown-Sequard,  an  important  factor 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  vigorous  state  of  mind  and  body. 

General  Diagnosis  of  Scrotal  Tumours. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  different  forms  of  enlargement  of  the  testis 
described  in  this  chapter  has  been  purposely  omitted  to  prevent 


-<fffcnoNso^„^  rj,sT,s.  c.„o,  etc 

Wh  '     -"^"^^  ^'  one  time.  '  """"^  '^  '^  ^'^^^^'  to  discuss  the 

which  attention  is  feted  is^heS  ''^^  first^^fnt  to 

below  the  external  ring.    If  this  is  of '""  °^     '  '°'^  immediately 
herma  and  diffuse  hydrocele  nfth!        "?     ''^"  ^"^  consistency 
whilst  the  existence  of  a  roumlpH  \       "''''^  ^""^  thereby  excluded' 
the  canal,  but  becoming  fix  So^  ,!m'  ''if'"'^'  ""^^^^''i^  w"S 
an  encysted  hydrocele ^of  the  cord  i^'"^  'u\\''''''  '"^icates  tha" 
however,  the  cord  is  more  or  1^1         P[°'^''^bly  present.     When 
speedily  determines  whether  a  VrnT"'^'^'  ^J^L'^'^  examinat.on 
ha^matocele  of  the  cord  ex  sts   since    L7  '  ^'^"'^  ^y^'^^^^^  or 
has  an  impulse  on  coughing  n'nd^s    *     i"^""^"" ''  "^^^^  reducible 
-i.;h^latteraresaLj:^S:r-f-^^ 

feel,  by  ,ts  disappearance  on  assum?nTtt' ^'^ ''^^'^''^'■''^^^^^^^^^^ 
and  filling  again  from  below  nr.    ^     T-^  *^^  recumbent  posture 
rounded  in  outline,  th^  net  point  to"?"§  T     ^^  ^^^  -sw?lling7s 
IS  solid  or  fluid.     If  fIniH   ;.^         !    ,   ^  determined  is  whether  ? 
stage  of  a  ha^matocele     the  [1^^^^'^^  "  hydrocele,  or  the  e/rlv 
sudden   appearance  and  non  f  A     ."""""^^  °^  ^^e  former,  and  th^ 
suffice  to  de'monstrat;  its  natu    '  tt  "no"  "n  'I'   '^<  ^^-dd 
IS  merely  a  secondary  comn  ntV       ^P?^^'^^^^  that  the  hydrocele 
should  be  given  untH  It  haT^ef  Hpnrd  '  '.'T  ""  fina/opTnion 
body  of  the  testis  investigated      K  hn  '  '"""^  ^^^  condition  of  the 
m  the  scrotum,  it  is  eithe    a  Umn.o  T^''  '"  ^^^'^  "^^ss  exists 
some  form  of  sarcocele,  whe  her  sTmnlf      Zl^'  ^""''^  ^^^ges,  or 
neoplastic.     A  //..;«./../.  is  no  s  kk^l'  '^P^'i^tic,  tubercular  or 
and  by  there  being  a  fluid  centre  to  th^^^Tr'^   '^^  '^^  history, 
solidified  tissue.     A  cIn'o,rhoySLVh  ''If^l'"?'  ^"'"^ounded  by 
the  testis  are  so  much  alike  as  to  r^nH     ':^^^"^'^^'.  ""^^rgement  of 
tain  m  the  absence  of  a  dis^fnc?  svnh  r.  '^"°'''  '"^^"^^^  ""^«^- 
swelhng  ,s  extremely  hard   wthn^P'^u'^  ^''^^^^  ^    but  if  the 
without  testicular  se/sation,    mi  e'd  toT'h  T'  T^"^^'"  ""^'i"' 
accompanied  by  a  hydrocele  Til       ?   ,  f  ^""^^  ^^  the  testis,  and 
disease,  on  the  other  hant' oerurrm^'^'^/^P^"''^'^-     ^«'^-"'^- 
individuals  than  dogs  the  "vohilitt        °'^  ^^quently  in  younger 
?s  usually  first  attacked!  b^e^oW^^^  the  epiidyS 

implicated,  hydrocele  is  rare    s,,^^  "odulated,  the  cord  is  early 
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if  a  simple  tumour  is  present,  it  is  rounded,  slow  in  growth,  and 
the  cord  is  unaffected.  Malignant  disease  is  characterized  by 
rapid  growth,  more  severe  pain,  and  early  implication  of  the 
structures  of  the  cord,  and  of  the  lumbar  lymphatic  glands.  The 
enlargement  of  both  testes  is  in  favour  of  tubercle  or  syphilis 
rather  than  of  malignant  disease.  A  certain  small  number  of 
cases  will  remain  where,  in  spite  of  every  care,  the  nature  of  the 
mass  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt ;  in  such  the  diagnosis  cannot  be 
established  without  puncture  or  an  exploratory  incision. 

Whilst  weighing  carefully  the  local  conditions,  we  must  not 
omit  to  thoroughly  investigate  and  appreciate  the  general  history 
and  condition  of  the  patient,  his  age,  appearance,  previous  habits 
and  illnesses,  etc.  At  the  same  time,  an  examination  of  the 
internal  organs  should  be  made  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  presence  of  concurrent  disease,  e.g.,  tubercular  disease  of  the 
lungs  or  kidneys,  or  secondary  malignant  deposits. 

Castration  is  required  for  many  different  conditions,  which  have 
been  already  described,  e.g.,  for  malposition,  tubercular  disease, 
old-standing  hsematoceles,  and  simple  or  malignant  tumours  ;  it 
has  also  been  undertanen  for  chronic  enlargement  of  the  prostate. 
The  operation  is  conducted  as  follows  :  The  pubes  and  perineum 
having  been  previously  shaved  and  purified,  the  surgeon,  standing 
on  the  same  side  of  the  patient  as  the  organ  to  be  removed, 
makes  an  incision  down  to  the  testis.  If  large  and  adherent  to 
the  scrotal  tissues,  the  incision  must  necessarily  be  made  in  the 
scrotum,  but  wherever  practicable  it  is  wise  to  avoid  the  scrotal 
integuments,  making  the  incision  over  the  cord.  It  should  always 
extend  upwards  as  far  as  the  external  abdominal  ring,  so  as  to 
enable  the  structures  of  the  cord  to  be  divided  high  up,  a  most 
important  matter  in  tubercular  and  malignant  disease ;  the 
inguinal  canal  can  then  also  be  closed,  as  in  the  radical  cure  of 
hernia.  The  testis  or  tumour  is  enucleated  from  its  surround- 
ings, and  the  cord  isolated,  and  divided  as  high  as  possible 
after  transfixing  and  securely  ligaturing  it  with  silk.  Some 
surgeons  prefer  to  separate  the  tissues  of  the  cord,  and  to  take 
them  up  individually,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  little  importance.  The 
stump  should  not  be  allowed  to  slip  back  into  the  canal  until  all 
bleeding  has  completely  stopped,  and  the  cut  end  may  be  touched 
with  pure  carbolic  as  a  precautionary  measure.  Considerable 
attention  was  formerly  directed  to  the  condition  of  the  pulse  at 
the  moment  when  the  cord  was  divided,  and  it  was  a  regular 
instruction  to  the  anaesthetist,  that  if  ether  was  being  administered 
it  should  be  pushed,  whilst  the  amount  of  chloroform  should  be 
diminished.  Such  a  distinction,  however,  is  unnecessary,  since  it 
is  now  fully  recognised  that  one  of  the  best  means  of  preventing 
shock  is  the  maintenance  of  complete  anaesthesia,  the  medullary 
centres  being  thereby  guarded  from  the  action  of  afferent  stimuli ; 
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consequently,  it  is  only  necessarv  fKo.  .1       ~~.  

under  the  influence  o/tSe  anSthetk  A^Ff'^I  ^'^^"'^  ^e  fully 
scrotum  are  now  secured  by  iSture  and  th  ^^"^'^•"gLP"'"'^  i"  ^he 
the  wound  is  closed  by  sutures  a  S'.^  f '!  '"'''>'  ^^  numerous; 
the  scrotum,  and  combf  to  the  surfocel';';'.^'  ^^^'"^  '"^«^t«d  in 
wound  that  is,  as  far  from  the  perTneum  ..  n  '  "^J^^  ""^  °^  ^he 
In  the  performanrp  r>f  h«.  1  1  "^  ^^  possible. 

make  twa^rasc™.rft^f  J  ^  "^inrij'  '^  — ™«<ied  .„ 
between  then,  a  portion  of  ttescroLl  ij  '  '°  "".  '"  '"<:l"<ie 
reduce  the  subsequent  radundan^rS  ™ 'etfsry^'JL;!"'^'  '° 

P''"'"!.  "d  on  examlnatio*  o"?he  recti"!!,     "'!°",     Daficalion  SS 

s.£:  "«t;is4s'T.TisSr  * 'S  «onSr  c£  iv 

often  assoeiated  with"  ^Sfli'/ot^fZ"™' .''!'' '"'"  """>"■"">  l»ing 
Seminal  emissions  and  priapism  mav  ill.    t,"!"   fr«!"="t  causes  of  .leet 

Jn^^he^tiif IT,  rtVtilf '^r'^  ^^T-'-  -  ^  -"It  of  extension 
disease  of  the  prostate  and  base  o^f  f^°n  ^^^^^^  associated  with  simTa" 
enlarged,  and  if  suppuration  occurs  th^nK'^"^''^'-     ^^^  °'S^^^  can  be  feh 
bladder,  or  possibl^^nto  both  a  recto  vetlTfi'stnf^K^""'  l!^'«  ''^^  '•«<^tu"i  o 
It  is  possible  to  reach  the  vesicula  thrS  n  =      -t  ^'''"?  '^^''^^'y  developed 
"^"'"'d'splacing  the  rectum  bacl^wards  and  th.ff'JiS"^''  '"^^i^ion  in  the  peri: 
or  from  behind  by  removing  the  coccvv' «nH  '^^^''^dder  and  prostate  forward" 
operation.     When  exposed    an  oS/k    ^'''}  °^  '^«  '^^''"m.  ^s  in  Kriske  s 
contents  scooped  out.  '         °P^"'"^  ''  '"ade  into  them,  and  the  cheely 

-Affections  Of  the  Scrotum. 

~^,i?hrvt's'o'e.;ssra-;?°rs  t-r  ^-,  ^'™  "» -  -".>--, 

been  applied  to  it.  warrant  the  term  hematoma  scroti  which  has 

Incised  wounds  may  aftert  thf>  d-;.,        1 
open  the  tunica  vaginalis  with  or  withouTorotr  '"'^"'?"^  ''^^"^^^  °'-  ^^V  'ay 
IS  needed  in  such  cases  is  to  render  fl      P'^^'^us'on  of  the  testicle.     All  that 
general  principles.    ConsiderSestrucUrnf  ""P/T'  -""^  '°  ^^^'  -'^  it  on 
teSS^.«-  -"^  -^i-^Sl^by^rS^SS 

for':nX*^foS"*rmT;^^^^^^^^^^^  extravasation  of  urine 

no  special  description.  ^  occasionally  arise  from  other  causes,  but  needs' 

^^r^^^^^^^^^^^  "^r^.  ,°^-  ---ed  With 

.nn.n,„.ory  .....  of  the  scrotum'^lt^  ^^^^^l^1^y4Z 

69 — 2 
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affecting  this  region,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  vivid  red  colour  usi,-.llv 
associated  with  that  affection.     Considerable  a'dema  is  always  pre^nt    and 
gangrene  of  the  skin  may  result.     As  soon  as  the  gangrene  becomesTmi  ed 
shou  d  be  excised  and  the  margins  of  the  wound  brought  together  byTuture 
or  allowed  to  heal  by  granulation.  Kcmc.  uy  sutures, 

Scrotal  FiitulBB  are  usually  due  to  the  bursting  of  abscpssec  in  rn„.,„^.- 
with  the  urethra  (see  Perineal  Abscess).  ^       abscesses  m  connection 

*!.°ff"  r'  *^*'  Swotum  are  often   found  in  connection  with  tubercular  nr 
syphilitic  disease  of  the  testicle.  luoercuiar  or 

KcMma  of  the  Scrotum  is  a  troublesome  affection,  giving  rise  to  erppf 
pruritus  and  irritation.     It  may  result  from  the  presence  of  pediculi^  but 


Fig.  369.— Epithelioma  Scroti  following  Paraffin  Eczema 

(Till  /anns.) 

the  more  chronic  forms  occur  amongst  workers  in  tar  or  paraffin   and  al,o 
canm  (i-ig.  369)      The  usual  characteristics  of  such  a  new  erowth  are  nCpn, 

For  Elephantiasis  Scroti,  see  p.  308. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
VENEREAL    DISEASES. 

Oonorrhcea. 

Gonorrhoea  is  an  infective  process  dup  tn  tu 

micro-organism,   the   gonococcu?  Fig  Vo)    fnH°"  u^  "  'P'''^' 

by  a  discharge   of  pu's   from   the^  u  fihrf'^Th.     "^^'"'^^t^^^^d 

first  isolated  by  Neisser  in   rX^^     "retnra.      ihe  organism  was 

other  pyogenic'cocd  ?n  Ee  d  s'chrrl'mo?'  "''^^^  °f  ''^''^^ 
epithehal  cells  or  pus  corDusrir.  h,  /^  '  °^*  commonly  in  the 
They  are  readily  demonstrated  bv  '^'"^^"^^^^  ^P^^t  from  them! 
staining  a  film  of  pus,  dried  on  a 
cover-shp,  with  methylene  blue 
or  gentian  violet,  and  are  almost 
always  found  in  the  diploroccus 

condu.on.^...,  they  occur  in  pairs, 

held  together  possibly  by  some 

slight  capsule  ;  but  often  a  con- 
siderable   number,    even    up    to 

twenty,  are  massed  in  a  clump. 

Ihe    gonococcus    is    not    easily 

cultivated,  and  it  is  also  stated 

that  inoculation   experiments  in 

animals  have  usually  failed.   The 

organisms    find    their   way    into 

the  male  urethra,  and  appear  to   Fig.  370. 

un-ade  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 

mucous  membrane,  within  which 

SmSon'^vhic'Slv'^^   '^^f""'"^   '"^   ^^^^   -^-^hal 
characteri>^Ho  J         ^l"ickly  runs  on  to  suppuration.     One  jjreat 


-■    _~^°^ococci  FROM  Urethra 
IN  Cells  and  Discharge. 
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suffer  more  than  those  who  are  daili  P^°P''' 

a.  Ll'^'oi  trr:h're^veet'1;,l,''?f '''^^""'/"'■-'y  -••'- 

seminales.  'xhel^^Uer  co^ri;?^       enlargement  of  the  vesicuh-e 

a  st,;;;^  S'rWs  mTv'foTi'  ""'  "^"'"""'y  gonorrha-al,  since 

simpl^uffert;     orfencorr^cea  n™  "''\"  "™"'"  '^''°  '» 
her  menstrual  period   but  witf^'^         ■  ■   "''''5'^  recovered  from 

In  these  cases  K'onmaT'be  due  rord"i„  "  ^""'™'  '=""'• 
or  possibly  to  the  Bac.  coalommml  °\ZhTl  ''^'*™"=,  '""'• 
an  unfrequent  cause  of  vulvo  "Sit  ,  A  %  °""  '°,  ''?  ™' 
urethritis  may  be  suggested  VT^^^J^^^^i  ^_ 
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.t  must  be  remembered  that  gonococc   "  "cannwl    ?'  ''^''^}^:^rne, 
n  latent  or  passive  state  for  a%ery  bn/tTme  ?n^h^^^^^^^  '" 

of  a  mucous  membrane  inH  h«n^/*u  ^  •  "  *"^  ^^^^^  '^^  crypts 

of  a  person  vvho  hS  oAce  suZ.  1  5''" ''^^'^"'"'^"''''^^ 
mittin'g  the  diseas^   Sougf^^^^^^^^  trans- 

presence  at  the  time.  ^  ^  "°  evidence  of  its 

essentL^^o^raS^:Vee^?tioro?fh"  '^  - 

tives,  associated  with  v  seL^^Z.    \  ^''^^^^^^^'^  ^'X  '-alkaline  purga- 

diet  shotild  be  hg^t  n  ntfZlZl  'an ',"?,"?  °J  ^.^"^'^^^  The 
hibited,  as  also  stronLrVer-^nTSpi''TV'l'lu^^"''"''^^""^'«  P^O" 
recommended  to  take  pl^my  of  fc  fl.  h''  '^"^  E'^'^T  •'^^""Id  be 
or  soda  and  milk.  The  SnmU^  n  "''^''  '"'^  ''^"  ^^^''^^y  water 
and  the  patient  advised  Sn^tl-       '''  «"PP°>-ted  in  a  suspender. 

No  local  treatment  is  neces'r^hf^^  P-""'"."^'^^  ^'^^^^i^^' 

may  relieve  the  pain  S  S\t  on  tn  7'^  1^°*  ^^'P'^^^^hs 
jections  are  harmful.  The  same  t rent m"f  V^'^  P^"«^  *"■ 
long  as  the  discharge  is  copio^  .nd  th"  -  M  "  ^^"P"''^  "" 

rash   which    caSes    Lch   SttlnS  ^ 

diffused  over  the  iSdy  '"^"'^tion,   and   may   be    extensively 

bee?;:;^discuSlnd  ;s\t-  f  ^^"^."^.^^  '^^  ^''--«  has 
opinion  exists  On  the  Ihnir  "  ^^^'ch  much  difference  of 
many  of  the  ess  severe  cases  of  'Jl'''  '"'!' "'^  ^^  ^^ink  that 
fully  treated  wUhout  ^hem  \Lf  u  ^'""^'''■hcea  can  be  success- 
persist,  or  ?hrurett.  ifaT  iJl"  ,^^^^        ^>,  discharge  tends  to 

from    n  f™    hi,  D urnoSfh  °"''  '°  ^  '"  "■? "'°^"  '•'"y  <l«=^harge 

the  urethra    nnH  hru  f u        r    ^^  '^-      ^"^  ^^'d  is  thrown  into 

prLs^g  the  office  wfth^h'//^''  ^^°"i  'r"*^  ^^^^°"d«  ^^X  ^^m- 
withdriwn      H,l  the  finger  and  thumb  as  the  syringe  is 
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and  sulphate  of  zinrS      ^^^^f""  ^'°  """""'  ^^  '  °""^e  of  water) 
-^inc  (+  gain  to  i  nnnl.f  ^'"\'°  '  °T"^^'  °'  °^  Permanganate  of 
The  ?rSr^JrJ      ^^^'  •"'■  "'^""^^^  °^  ^•^^'e'"  (*  grain  to  i  ounce) 
a  SyTfirst   aid'Xr?  'V"^"\^'^  injectiJ>rfour  or  five  tS 

visii4  sig;toTthf'd^St"&  l!l 

always  be  warmed  nHnr  t  ^     nave  ceased.      Ihe  fluid  should 
strong  a  solution       ^  °  "'"'  '""^  "^'^  ^^^'""  "«*  ^^  "^e  too 

greatest  care   for  fear  of  tt.i^l   »        ^naoscope,    but    requires    the 


as 


Complications  of  Gonorrhoea. 

bearding'  :"''^    ^"  conveniently   arranged    under    the    following 
folL^^^^^Se^,^.^^-*  Extension.-/.   .,.  ..,,  ,,, 

skin^t'^oiVS^nr^ri"^^^^  patients  with  long  fore- 

not  to  gonococci      ''  °'^^'-^"l>' '^"^  ^^  P/ogenic  organisnis,  and 

urethra,  or^x  eSlv  or  nH^'^'r?'  ^^  "P^"  ^'^^^^^  ■"'«  ^he 
will  result.  The  abi'ess  shon  .M  '  '^^''T  '"'^  ^'^  P^"''^  ^^'^'^^^ 
from  without,  so  as  to  prl^  t  t  VP?^'^  '-^^  ^''-^y  ''^^  P--'>le 
often  xery  difficult  to  tre'S  ul  ?  \^T"  occurrence,  wliicii  is 
an  inch  or  so  of   1  e. neat  ;     l^l  ''"'"^^^  ^'^'"'"^  ^"^'^i"  ^^  quarter  of 
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operation  is  usually  rennirpH  •  w  ■        .         ' — ' 

exceedingly  painful,  and  most  miSd  at  ^t    ^''"  =°"*'™  ^ 
Jecomes  warm  in  bed.     It  is  SIX,,?    "^l^i  "l>™  'he  patient 

he  part,  or  by  administerng  bromfde  of"-t  ^^  "PP'^-'-S  ^^  '° 

bedtime.  ^  uromide  ot  potassium  or  opium  at 

Inflammation  of  Cowner's  nu-nA. 

to  deep  stippuration  in  fhe  pedneum^v'kh"  '°T  ''''''  ^'^^  ^^^^ 
to  those  of  acute  prostatitis^  It  'sderit  I  ^P^r'  "^^'^  "^"^^^^ 
the  latter  complaint.  ^^^  ^^'^^  '"  the  same  way  as 

timd  week,  and  often  not  uMil    L  fitl^  comn.ences  before  the 
caused  by  the  injudicious  ,°se  of  in!     ,       "•""'■  I*'"*?  P^h-lps 

«ie"iotrS  inS™S:,t\,:™^^y  di-t  "-*"  of 
1  he  primary  affection  is  most  com  no,  Iv  .  f  *^ ""''  f'™""'  "■'>"^- 
may  spread  to  the  lining  mernhnrnf^,!  '"■''■™8'°'"'^'»'«'  'his 

pLititt'ii^roccr- <-'^^-^'^' -"". -^^^^^^ 

fection  by  the  dischartrg  Jh\rh  r    '"  ^^^  ^^^"lale  from  in- 

hoth  sexes  it  may  be^dVe  /o  ,nnnf ''/'°'"  ^'^^  ^'"^^•^^'  ^^h^l^t  ?n 
tenesmus  is  produced,  .tompanied  b"!  t'h??"'"     Considerable 

opu:S:-or^^o-S^  ^-  ^--n^loiioJi^of ^SSS-S  Si 
to  an^S.fS,^^^-]'- -n  T,^^w  cases.  U  leads 
soothing  injections,  fol  owed  XV  "f      T'^^i^f  ^'^^'^^  ^'V  ''■^'^^, 

Gonorrheal  Conjinc  iv^^L  occu.s^^^ '."'  ^-^  '^l,^",'"  astringents, 
a  rule,  unilateral  to  sta7t  with    ''   ;'    •   f  '"  '^^"^^'  ^^•'^^"  ^t  is,  as 
and  due  to  infection  dud  g  tr.n^t  tl^^^^^^  ^'^''"  ''  ''  ^'''^^'^'^^ 

gonorrluxv-i  is  so  very  meLtJ  '^"^'''^'^^''•^  ^ct  that,  although 
l^tientssuflerfromcoVun  tiA^^^^^^^^^^  ''  ^'"^^''  proportion  of  the 
fore,  that  not  only  nnistCreblw  '""  '.  V''^''^  ""^P'^'^  '^'^'^^ 
poison,  but  in  addition  the  mucous ^/.n^^^ 

tu-e  condition.     In  the  adu  t  "Sv  ^       1"'  "1"'^  ^'^  '"  ^  '"^cep- 

e  arialt  \  anety  ,t  is  ushered  in  by  redness  and 
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first  mrn,?f  1    .  ^^'  ^°  u°'^^^  ^"^^''^^  ^V  ^  discharge  which  is  at 
and  swoZ  '  .1."*  '°°"  ^""°"^"^  P"^"l^"t-     '^he  eyelids  are  red 
nnH  fiT  i-    V*^^  conjunctiva  thickened  and  spongy  (chemosis) 
and  the  discharge  tends  to  accumulate  within  thfcinjunctitil 
bv  thP  Ynfli  .     progress  unchecked,  the  cornea  may  be  injured 

Tr««+^1I  ^  ^-"^'^^  panophthalmitis.     The  first  detail  in  the 

whnf^Tc  1,  ''°"'''*'  '"  protecting  the  opposite  eye  by  means  of 

Dieri  of  '^"T"/^^  ^"""^'^  ^h^^ld;  a  watch-glass  is  fixed  in  a 

The  afflr^  '"'°'^  °^"''  '^^  ^y^'  ^"d  '^^Pt  •"  P^^ition  by  plaster 
The  affected  conjunctiva  must  be  unremittingly  attended  tS  nigh 

nnlfi^'^-  ^"^  i°  ^''^''^"*  accumulation  of  discharge;  it  is  fre- 
quently irrigated  with  warm  boric  acid   lotion,  and   every  four 

^thl  sol";''"^'"'  ^^  ^^^?""y  ^^^^^^^d'  d"«''  ^"d  swabbed  ove 
tZ  pLi       •°"  °f,P't^^t«  of  silver  (5  grains  to  i  ounce).    Between 

over  t'S  ev^"^v"'  7'""^  °"*  °^  "^^  ^^°"^  ^^'^  lotion  is  kep" 
over  the  eye.  This  plan  of  treatment  is  continued  until  the  sud- 
puration  ceases  and  then  the  silver  salt  is  omitted,  and  simple 
astringents,  such  as  chloride  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  substituted  ^ 

is  wrv  hS  .^  ^''T^  °^^^"  '""'  ^  ''^P^'^  ''^"d  severe  course,  and 
is  very  likely  to  lead  to  ulceration  or  sloughing  of  the  cornea  a 

D  indness.    Crede  s  preventive  treatment  should  always  be  adopted 

tak "o 'utL"n  of  n-r '/"•/  T^*^'"^^ °"*  ^^^  conjunctiv'al  sac  wfth  a 
bir^h      \Vh  "'^'■^t^.of  s'J^^'^  or  corrosive  sublimate  soon  after 

irlf-  n  ^"  suppuration  occurs,  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  is 
p  actically  Identical  with  that  detailed  above,  except  that  it  L 
useless  to  attempt  to  limit  the  trouble  to  one  e^e. 

GonorrhSri'?^*'??*'  resulting  from  General  Absorption— 
Gonorrhoeal  Sclerotitis,   or   inflammation    of    the   deep   subcon 

markid  ih  'f  ^'^  described.      It   is   chamctenzed   by 

d^stinctlvteTnir "   ;''"^  r^"T'  '^'^  ^''°'^^  "^  *he  eye  becoming 
distinctly  tender.     Local  applications  of  atropine  are  required 
and,  if  need  be,  leeches  to  the  temples.  requirea, 

Gonorrhoeal  Affections  of  Joints  are  not  uncommon  seouel-p 
arising  usually  in  the  subacute  stage  of  the  diseaS      Thev  ar^ 

Sosi's  Th.^""^  "^  """"^  "f  suppurate,  but  usually  ends  in 
ankylosis  The  former  is  probably  due  to  the  embolic  trans- 
mission of  gonococci  alone,  whilst  in  the  latter  pyogenic  oganTsms 

n  ent  reeT'^r^  '".'^^  articulation.  For  sfi^ip-^oms  anf  t  ! 
ment,  see  pp.  561  and  563. 

Any  muscular,   tendinous,  ligamentous,  or  aponeurotic  tissues 

Si;^TA"l'''^""'  ^"'-PfT'"^  ^"""^  ^"^^  co'urse  o?  4  attS 
01  gonorrhd'a,  but  no  special  description  is  required. 

met  wh!  'in  ''^''''^''''p  similar  to  those  of  pya.nia,  are  sometimes 
met  ^Mtil   m  cases  of  gonorrhcta,  probably  resulting  from  the 
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Soft  Chancre. 
A  Soft  Chancre  results  from  a   <!n^^;fi^  •  t    .- 
virus,  the  nature  of  which    s  S  L.T?       '"fection  with  some 
there  can   be  little  doubt  of  it     mS  •  ""^^^^^'^'"ed,  although 
inoculated  it  runs  a  typ  cal  courS       Th  °"^'"V  ^^  artificially 
tinctly  red  papule  in  twenty  Whn    ^^^^Pot .  becomes  a  dis 

days  a  vesicle,  surrounded   bv^  -    ''  ^  ^'^^  °'  *^''' 

seen.  The  ser^m  witl  fn  the  vesicle."'  t  ^"^•'^^  hyperemia,  is 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day  a  fullv-detSonS  T^^'  ''''^'^'  ^"^  ^y 
soon  as  the  cuticle  is  lost  a^n  ulcer  foL^"''"^^^  ^f  P^^««"t,  and  as 
and  a  sharp,  distinct  outline  xLch'ncrJrr"*  '^^'^ 
in  size  up  to  a  certain  limit,  and  then  if  W  J  "vf  "^  increases 
three  weeks.  Such  sores  may  be  met  wftl  ^^"  ^'^^'  ^"  ^^^"t 
penis,  but  more  especially  on ^the  nTenn^l  T  T^  ^^'^  "^  ^he 
corona  glandis,  and  are  verv  nafnf.S^^  !  ^"".^  ^^^"''  "^  «"  the 
is  highly  infective,  IrifTnoculated  Ik  .*'"'^'''-  '^^^  ^^^^^^ion 
duces  a  typical  so're,  shoV^^^tat  thf"  "d?ti''  '''  ''^'T'  P^^ 
and  that  no  constitutional  immunity  results  frnn;' ^^"'"^^  ^^^^^ 

any  part  of  the  body  othe/th.;  the  LnS"'"'  ^'^  '^"""^y  «^«"  «" 

Various  Modifications  of  the  typicSTn'Jrf  "'' 
resultmg  from  neglect  or  cirelZnt!    ''^^'}^'^  are  seen,  usually 
Thus,  if  a  long  foitskin  Ts  present   fh?  T  'u'  ^''''  °^  '^'  P'^^^ient^ 
behind  it,  and  an  extensive™,ti  -e  k.^  f'^^'  "^"^  ^'  '^'^'^^'^ 
even  result  in  the  glans  s bu^hW  H  f!u"  °'^^"''  ^^ich  may 

prepuce,  which  drops  benefhk  iTt  '\'  "^P^^  -P'-^^*  «^  ^h^ 
smart  haemorrhage  iakes  place  from  ,V  /'*"""'  '^  '"^«'^'^^'' 
the  artery  found  in  that  structure  wf''^';°"  '"'°  ^  ^^'"''^"^h  of 
mation,  the  base  of  the  sorp  Iw^  f  *''^'^  ''  "^"^^  inflam- 

somewhat  resembling  the  Hunt.r?"'"'.'"'^"''^'"'^  ^"^  infiltrated, 
syphilitic  infection  occurs  .tt  1  "  T'""  ^^°'  ""frequenti; 
contracted,  or  su°4?uent?v     fh^  '    ""eas  a  soft  chancre  is 

course,  does  not  Se, en  if  i.T?  "  "''."  ^'^'>'  ^°  ^""  ^  1°"^^^ 
tl^e  characteristic  sig^soTsyphUil      '"'  '"^  '^^'^  "  ^^'"^  P^^^^^^s 

enla%:!L.STenI^\.":;t'rpt'  ^y'°P^-*i^  ^^^ands  become 
tion,  constituting  T;  bubo  VZe"  W^  Tt^'' l""  "'PP^"" 
described:  (a)  The  5mA/..  ^r  t  !u^    ,       ^his   aff^ection   are 

absorption  U  ord  nl  7pv„4'i'"'o™A '"''?  "'^"1"^  """'  ""= 

y    t-yu.,enir   organisms   from    the   abraded 
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surface.      The  nnc   ;»,   iu-  .,  . 

produce  a  oushifp  K  T  .  ^  '^^^^'  '^  inoculated  elsewhere,  may 
HmiteS  to  t^he  Ynterb  *  ^^  '?'  '^"^'■^•,  The  process  is  u'suall^ 
bubo  is  one  due  to  th°  fu  t^^lyi^phatic  glands,  (b)  The  ..V«/«J 
of  pyogenic  omank!^!  absorptionmto  the  lymph  stream,  not  only 

suppurS  ensues  ?h^  '°.°^-  '^'  ?'''f'  ^^^"^'  ^°  ^^at  when 
typkal  soft  so?e  I'n  i  P"''  '^  inoculated,  always  produces  a 
wUhin   bu    even  mnrlT  TV^^  suppuration  occurs  not  only 

(/mW  «S)  so  thSth.^  .t-  T  ^  ^'"""'^  '-  lymphatic  glands 
and  thA  r,.'^    J^       ^  *"®  ^^'"  becomes  considerably  undermined 

mav  h,.  iJr,  ,1,    .      <:nani:re  in  the  groin,  in  the  centre  of  which 

S  rfvS"  *s  i7t'-'  ^'^r.^'r'y  ^"Shtly  enlarged.  (.)  The 
.can      ,       -:,|t--pp,,ed^^ 

.hU^co1dMLTvr„c*T"'^^  "  '^  ext^en,e,ydoub.f„i*w\Xr 

duSng''u?*"rface°'wTth'  fjiT  '°""h*  '"  '^'^"'"^  "  <^'^''". 
dinnpH  ir,  ilf       •  ,       iodoform,  and    covering   it    with    lint 

in  f?omTei    n^"'^'^.  °':,^°"'  ^^^^  ^°'^°"'  healing  usLlly  occurr  n  ' 

be  n^essarv  to  111?  xfn  .7 '  '  ^^''^  T"'^  -^^'^"'^'^  '^''^  '^^^4 
be  nn?r?2l^  .-,  ?  ^^^  Prepuce,  but  circumcision  should  not 
be  undertaken  until  the  sores  have  healed.     The  surftrrnf  fi? 

sub's'tLtd"  °'  ■°'°'°™  '^  *J=^'^^  '"•  »dol  or  arisSTay  be 

Sjrphilis. 

Syphilis  is  an  infective  venereal  disease   rp-^nUmo-  f^^,^   ■ 

|n;;!a,7eS^kch^wtfs?p;o  e7?rx  t^cSTr 
"s;'e":?"^h'e'^  "r'i'r  -r  ">^"  ••-  >-£  x  L  ^s  s 

in  smegma.     The  mability  to  transmit  the  disease  to  animak  k 

^x^nt^o?:"  ''"^^"'^^^^  ^"  ^^^  -^^  °^  ^^  complete^4°ct:  -Xgical 

usuallv  tn  ''  '^'^^'■^^^teri^zed  by  the  appearance  of  a  primary  sore 
usually  known  as  a  hard  chancre,  which  is  followed  in  the  course 
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ot  a  few  weeks  by  evidences  of  ffenei^nXT^  ^ 

to  the  skin  and  mucous  membfanes  '  -  •°"'  ^^^''^^  '"^'"'^ 
stage.  After  a  variable  periorknown  .^^f "-'"^  *^^  secondary 
during  which  symptoms  may  be  entlff      k  '"^^^^diate  stage, 

festations  may  show  theSves  in  anv^ann''"''  '"'''^'y  "^^"i" 
body.  ^^^  in  any  and  every  part  of  the 

syjht  t!  JnS:S;^dt  fotfL"/-'  °^  f ".--  of  acquired 
arising  from  impure  connection  n°"  °^  *^^  ^^"^^^^1  organs 
with  in  which  tL  diseZTt^ZnsSS:iT'V''''  ^^^  -" 
pnniary   lesion    being   then    often  ^.  5  ^^  °*^^''  '"eans,  the 

of  the  body  (extragenital  chancres)  ^t^^^^^   °\^°r   ^^her 'par? 
be  found  on  the  lipl,  as  a  resuU  of  dHnt"  '  ^  ^^'.^  ^^^"^^e  may 
or  smoking  the  same  pipe  !s  a  svnS^'"^.°"*  "^  ^^e  same  glass 
acquired  by  kissing.    The  dtsea.e^^      ^,P^*'^"*'  °^  "^^y  even  be 
>n  the  primary  stfge  the  discharVe  Se^r^i^^^^^^^^^^ 
alone  convey  the  contagion  ;  in  the  serrynH    '""^  ^^^  "^^"^^6  wil 
found  m  the  blood  of  the  individn.l    ^"^f^  P^"^^  the  virus  is 
exudations,  as  also  the  blood  itseff'  win     "T  ""  P^^hologica 
disease.      Pure   secretions,   .V    milk   n      ^^''  '°  convey  the 
infection,  although  if  mixed  vvifhaTerLr.T.^'    ^'"   ^^^^   ^'^^ 

surfaces,  as  so  frequently  occurs  irthe  '^"^^^'""^  ""  ^^'^^"^ 
at  once  become  infective  THp  c  ^^e  case  of  the  saliva,  they 
to  the  above  rule,  sTncealtIou.hr  '^  P-^^bably  an  exception 
S"/y  f-pe,  th;  ov^m  beco^g  disLSf '^"rf^^"^^^^  ^^^ 
that   in  the   tertiary  stage  the  rS.vif^  }^  '^  "^"^"y  held 

transmitting  the  affection^  P^*'^"*  ^'  "°  l°"ger  capable  of 

-tis^tS'Sh^-  the^rSr^te^^^^"^  '^  ''^  -^-  of 
though  prompt  measures  a  L  taken  to  h'°".  ''  ""-''y  ^'''''  ^^"^n 
are  on  record  in  which   an  abradeH    -    f'     °^  '^'     '^^"''  ^^^^'^ 
contact  with  a  syphilitic  poison    al   akh?  T'  ^'"""^^^   '"^o 
fuming  nitric  acid  within  a  few  hiurs  thin-  ^^^  cauterized  with, 
course.     In  one  case,  hou  eve7  unir  n        ^^'^  '''"  ^^^  ordinary 
student's  finger  was  accidentalVpllXfth'T'T'  ^"  ^^ich  ^ 
which  a  moment  before  had  been  inirf!^  ^^'.^h  a  bent  broad  needle, 
of  a  syphilitic  patient  sufSrinffrom  .  I     '"*.°  ^he  anterior  chambe; 
nitric  acid  was  applied  wit  in\  quarter  n?'^^'r"PP"''^*^^'« '"tis, 
a  suspicious  indurated  spot  ?orn?ed  s  '  ^-t"  w"''  ^"^  ^^^^ough 
injury,  no  other  evidences  of  svnMHc  k        t^  ^^^^'  ^^  ^he  site  of 
of  the  fact  that  the  individual  S      .''"      '"  "^'"'^"^'  ^"  ^P^^^ 
the  disease,  and  took  no  mercury  ^^  "°^  previously  suffered  from 

^or^^^^:^  :u^!^^l;^^^^ty  on  the  patient 
tion  This  protection  is,  however  not  ZT  '^  ''^P°''^  *°  '"f^^" 
well-authenticated  cases  have  Teen  observi?^f'  P^^^^"^"*'  since 
syphilis,  in  which  the  primary  Sn  71?  °^  ^^'^ond  attacks  of 
of  general  infection.     ^  ^  ^''°"  '"'^^  ^""owed  by  distinct  signs 
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evidpnrlc  f^^  ^  ^^^  *^°  *°  SI''  weeks;  as  a  rule,  however 
tWrd  week  '"f"^^t>°"  ^l /he  sore  can  be  detected  'about  the 
entered  fhi  f  Probable   that   long  ere  this  the  virus  has 

the  loll   1     .^""^"l^tion,  and   hence   removal   or   destruct  on   of 

nosis  of  the'Sr  ^''  r'  '^^  '^'S^''^''  ^"fl"«"^«  "Pon  the  prog 
rnfection  *^?,^^'^'  "">««  't  can  be  undertaken  immediately  aftfr 

S  boculati?n""Tf  th''  ^T?  ""^^'"^  T"^"^^  '^  "°^«d  at  tL  e 
sore  merelv  a  s  Ltt  .'h  "°"  's  purely  syphilitic,  and  the  local 
course  of /f      T       ^^^,^sion,  it  may  heal  completely  in  the 

mint^^l^"'*'T  ®***^®  °^  'yP^^^'-'^  's  characterized  by  the  develoD- 
frSum  ■  t  ,  f^i  '='f^'°  ""^  <^°""''  gl'-'-iis,  or  on     he 

al.S/hT^g'rr^eTerSrb7rv?S'l!;^^^^^ 

elevated  spof  wh,"? t  e'leL^  SSWrlrv  tf  "^ 

.'ie^ZfaJ  "'  -f  ^<'|-hat%  ulcetafrlr^S;  ^o 
nn?.S  i'         ""  °.''<'"^'-y  Hunterian  chancre  will  then  develon 

^atitf  t"  °""""-  '^r>'  ™"  "'^  <^°"««  unobserved  and  thus  a 

^Z«^^k^io7''1iTrC''T  'T'^\'''"I '"  '"-'he  time  or 
is  that  l°t  cl°l„  ;)3J^;/S',''™''^d  ha^^^^^^^^  ,;„^,^ 

a  papule  or  be  develo'pedl"  as'^LTw  h  T-ft-    ' '-n 
sists  of  a  distinctly  localized  infiltration  and  induration  rf  fhi  f  l 

iTlTeTnenet '■„''f™'''rr  ^  "^="\^' «'""«  "^  !"  a  Smp  ^  ,\  feet 

^velt  "diffused   throulh  'th"'  *'  '"''"i""™  ""'''  be  more  extet 
vciy   uinubea   tnrougli   the   surroundinL)^  strurfnrpr-       t^   o 

liic gidus,  penis.     v>  ri<>re,  however,  the  nrf nnrf> nv  »     j,,  ^f  iu 

.s  involved,  greater  i,.auration  takes^K^-i^hltSJ':? 
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mass,  which  on  retSn  0?^"^^' ^0^^"^'  '  ^'"--''i^ 
characteristic  manner.    ExaminpH^.^         °"°  ^^^^^  "'  Wot,  in  a 
tion  consists  merely  of  a  S  of  rrnT^P^'^^-^^'  the  new  forma 
closely  together,  x^^ith  a  cer  ainConnt^"f  •'P'"^^^  ^«»^  Packed 
tissue ;  giant  cells  are  sometime"  IZT    rt  ^^'■^^""lar  fibrous 
part  IS  very  slight,  a  fact  whicTexoTa^ns  ft  ^^^pd-supply  of  the 
ulceration   occurs.     It   should   ^1^%*^^ ''^^^'"^^s  with  vvhich 
formation  of  tissue  is  an  ev  dence  that  fh^^"""  '^^'   ^^"^   "«^v 
been  influenced  by  the  disease  %If!     ^e  system  has  already 
on  the  same  individual  if  the  fnfec^fnn        "'""'^''"^  '"^y  ^^  «een 
IS  possible  that  a  patient  coufd Ti  ?nf    .  "J"'^"'"  ^*  °"«  time,  and  it 
If  only  a  short  interval  elapsed  betwSnfh"*  '^°  f'^^'^^'  Period 
disease  ,s  not  generally  aEnocJable  \'nH"°'l!^''^°"^ '  ^^^^  ^he 
chancre  has  developed  on  the  under  sfrV         T^t"  °"^^  ^  hard 
glans  does  not  become  infected  frn.f       f^^^  °^  ^^e  prepuce,  the 
are  always  smaller  than  usud  and  wr"''-     ^^^'^'P'^  chancres 

A  Urethral  Chancre  is  uTu^Hv  si  'a li"''  T'^l^-  ^"'^"'■ation. 
the   meatus,    constituting   Tsorethet         7'^^t^  '^e  lips  of 
mdurated.     It   may  be  feU  as  a  hard  noH  ?^  ^^'""^   ^'^^^"^^^ 
urethra  between  the  finders  and\-  "^"'^  °"  grasping   the 

charge,   often    Wood-SS      terlfi'i*^%?'^^ 
he  site  of  chancre,  and  the  inHnr.f        ''^   '^^^'^  ^^   sometimes 
It.     In  all  these  cas;s  a  strSure  1!' ^1  "'"^  ^"'"Pletely  encircl 

Extragenital  Chancres  are  Xn  ^  subsequently  form, 
monly  on  the  lips,  finder,  and  nrp^pI^'TuT'vP^'^P^  "^^^  ^°-- 
the  body  may  become  affected  ^TL^'  ""^ ^P}"'^^^  any  part  of 
characterized  by  a  greater  amount  onnfil.'°?'^'''°"^  ^'^  "«"ally 
and  definite  induration  thanTthe  form^  "^  '°"  f  ^  ^^^^  ^'^tinct 
organs  ;  hence  the  swelling  irmorenZ  ^  - """  '^"  ^""'^^^ 
if  ulceration  occurs  there  i^  ^  J^  I    P'^°'"'"ent  and  vascular,  and 

forms  a  thick  scab  overth   s'uSf  Tr""'  t  '•^^^^^^«'  -S 
.lands  are  enlarged,  and   so;^:t™es^t?ol^^^^^ 

whit  Wr,  if  mlri^di  t"'^^^-'^"  '^'  ^P'^helioma,  from 
patient,  the  character  "S  the  tTf^tt  ^^^^  ^^«  °f  ^Te 
the  simultaneous  enlargement  of  the  1,'".  "  ^f'^^P'^ent,  and 
case  m  an  extragenital  chancre  t  creneS  M  ^^'  "^"'"^^  °f  the 

the  primary  lesion  is  in  thTn^lS-'^'''^!^^^'^^^^'''^^'^^ 
the  disease  often  remaining  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

^  good  deal  of  discC:l3'^ -:nirt:Sal  ^rSl 
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X^d'^'Lrenhr.S^  ^1^°"'-      '^^^  epicondyloid  and  axillar'y 
mareven  be  m  S    ^f  ^^^  r^'"  progresses,  and  the  condition 
'uty  even  De  mistaken  for  malignant  disease. 

prfsenf  time  ixcenMn""/^  spreading  ulceration,  rarely  met  with  at  the 
most  authorities  sddomanTr^'T"  ""'^  IT''^!  ^T""'''  ^"^^  according  to 
and  debilitaterindividTals^e^Li^iT  ^^yP^'"'^,^  It  always  attacks  unhealthy 

without  the  format  inn  ^f  i  u  "^'"i^  The  ulceration  may  extend  with  or 
tissue.  lo'-mation  of  sloughs,  and  may  lead  to  very  considerablelloss  of 

old-fashioned  plan  must  iresowd   to    v?     ^"^  '•^ason  impracticable,   the 
cauterizing  the^basewS  fumLgnitrlc  acid     ■  '"'P'"^  *^'  ^°'-^-  ^"^  ^^^'y 

•    "^u^  Lymphatic  Glands,  which  receive  Ivmoh  from  th^  r.  • 
m  which  the  sore  is  situated,  become  charaSs   ca^lv  enlarf ed" 

of  moculafon  there  is  „o  tendency  for  them  to  suppurate    b« 

nLl„Lr„'y,^s-c.trrra„?t:i„r:  ?^^ 

brawnj,  infiltration  of  the  superjacent  interment      Aft/A -■'"'' 

^=if=rottn"e-Tnd^^^^^^^^ 

lymZticr"""^'  ""  ^"^^^^  -'^  '0™  in'.he-cour'2"S  '^ 
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sometime.  A  e  longer  tt  ^S;  tT'T'  ':^r'"  ^"'^^g^^'  ^^ 
does  the  induration  Ssappear  rf  In  ""^''^^^^d,  the  more  slowly 
all,  the  induration  may  last  for  twX  ""''T^  '"  administered  at 
slowly  passes  off.  K  an  un^olnp"'??'  °''J^°'"^'  ^"^  then 
little  scar  results.  althZh  a  well  ZiT'^-  '^^^^'^'''^  ^°^^'  I'"* 
soft  or  septic  chancre      ^       ^ell-marked  cicatrix  may  follow  a 

diffu;e'dTnX'?h'rSiVout  '^l  ^"1^^^  ^^^^^'  ^^«  ^^  - 
which  is"^  itself  infective  A  rlrf  ^  ^^  '"'^^"^  ^^  ^^^^  l^'ood, 
disturbance  may  be  p  esent  the  nt'"  "ITT  °^  ^""^^itutiona 
of  sorts,  whilst^in  some  c;ses^S^^H  J^f  ^l"&  '  ^««dy  '  and  out 
headache  have  been  noted  The  rhtf  '^'">  Phenomena  and 
consist  in  the  appearance  of  varion.  f5  '^T^V  "^'-^"ife^tations 
mucous  membraLs,  assodated  vv  h  °  '  °^  [^'H  °"  ^^e  skin  and 
lymphatic  glands.  sor^Thr.!  ^^  Si?  tX^^^^^  °^  ^^e 

loss  of  hair,  and  other  less  commn„  .It  ^"^  condylomata, 

show  themselves  in  from  se^en  m^  ^"''"'"'1''''  ^"'^  ^^ese  usuali; 

inoculation,  although  thTy  mavbe/-'^'  ^'^    '  ""'  ''""'  "^ 

Their  intensity  also  varies  rn^,S?i  ^IT"^  *°  ''^  '""^h  later  date. 

sometimes  scafce'revrdem  and  at  oS^'  "  Ph?"«'^ena  being 
also  influenced  gre'Ltly  by  CperLd  a  wS  T^^^^^^^  •  ^""'^  ^'' 
of  mercury  commences  ;  the  earlTer  thp.^  ^  administration 
obvious  are  the  seconda  y  pLnomena   %f3l'fK^''T'  '^'  '^^^ 

":^:  ws  o?is;:  &  Sen^S^  s^s^ 

over,  in  the  sa^e  Sita  It  e^^?'^  •'  ^''^Sin^'^^.  More- 
same  character  throughout  everardS^^^^  "°'  "^^^^  '^^  *^^ 
separate  parts  of  the^ody  (72  fj.£^^  Sff  developing  in 
more  or  less  svmmpfHr^ni  fK  i  ^  •  A'  "^"^  ''ash  is  usua  v 
dusky  red  reseTnXS  of  ra'vf^^^^^^  the  early  stages  being  I 
of  a  more  coppery  hue  occasion.lfv  h  ^''*  ^''^^'  ^"  ''  ^^^^^'^^^ 
rosy  red.     S^^hifitic  r;shes  do  not^eo^^^^^^^^^^  '^  ^  '^"^^t 

but  leave  a  brown  stain,  and  Lnve  rise  to  bn?^  S  °"  P'-^^^"'-'^. 
Itching;  they  alwavs  tend  to^Xo  ?     "^  ''"^^  irritation  or 

due  t?  hypeLmlX  thfrjSS  "whJch  3'T  '"^!,' 
overgrowth  are  evident  ^''^^u^,  m  wnich  inhltration  and 

times 'a^pl'Eifas^T'dLr"  'T^""'^  '^  P--"^,  some- 
syphilidefwh  ici,  quicklv  J-l."^"'""^  °^  '^'  ^^'"  (''^^-^-« 
types  are  developing  iTdil^nct  nanilT'^,  ^''''''-  ''^'^''  ^^^er 
hypera^mic,  a  pLlay  svoh  ,dl  i!  f -^    *  ^'^""'^  mhltrated  and 

become  eithe/vS.'hf  or  r.^     I      "^  '°  ^-^  ?''''""t '  ^"^^  may 
-n..  vesicular  or  pu^^tular,  constituting  the  vestculay  or 
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pustiilay  syphihdes  ;  the  latter  change  is  uncommon,  and  only 
appears  in  baci  cases  or  iu  debilitated  patients.  Another  form  of 
eruption  is  tin.  !:quu:i' ■:  syphilide,  characterized  by  patches  of 
hypercemia  and  inhltraiion,  combined  with  superficial  desquama- 
tion. It  IS  usually  bilateral,  and,  unlike  simple  psoriasis,  tends 
to  attect  the  flexor  rather  than  the  extensor  surfaces.  In  the  latter 
stages,  distinct  nodules  or  tubercles  are  produced  in  the  skin, 
which  may  even  run  on  to  ulceration  (titbemtlar  syphilide). 

As  to  the  sitnatioH  of  the  vvA\  'I  i  ola  is  usually  limited  to 
the  abdomen,  whilst  the  otlier  forms  are  oftcii  widely  scattered 
over  the  trunk  and  extremities,  tending,  however,  to  involve  the 
flexor  more  than  the  extensor  surfaces  of  the  limbs.  A  some- 
what characteristic  phenomenon  is  t\w  appearance  of  a  papular 
rash  on  the  forehead,  sometimes  known  as  the  corona  veneris. 

The  Mucous  Membranes  may  be  affected  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  skin.  The  fauces  become  red  and  congested,  the  hyper- 
aemic  area  being  abruptly  limited,  and  semicircular  in  outline; 
symmetrical  ulceration  usually  follows,  originating  near  the 
anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces,  and  spreading  thence  to  the  tonsils 
and  along  the  soft  palate  to  the  uvula.  These  ulcers  are  shallow, 
have  sharply-cut  edges,  and  present  a  characteristic  greyish  ap- 
pearance, constituting  what  is  known  as  a  •  snail-track '  ulcer. 
The  secondary  sore  throat  rarely  results  in  extensive  loss  of  sub- 
stance, and  hence  pharyngeal  stenosis  is  not  common  at  this 
period  of  the  disease.  Smoking  undoubtedly  aggravates  these 
conditions.  Concurrently  with  these  manifestations  in  the  fauces 
a  number  of  bare  patches  from  loss  of  epithelium  may  be  seen 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  or  several  small  superficial,  but 
very  painful,  ulcers  may  de\  elop  on  the  inside  of  the  cheeks  or 
lips. 

Mucous  tubercles  and  condylomata  are  somewhat  similar  affec- 
tions, though  more  pronounced,  arising  iu  the  secondary  stage  ir 
connec.'on  with  mucous  membranes  and  soft  and  moist  parts  ( 
the  skin.  Mucous  Tubercles  consist  of  .slightly-raised  patches  of 
enlarged  and  infiltrated  papilla;,  white  in  appearance  from  the 
superficial  epithelium  becoming  sodden,  and  ivhich  may  progress 
subsequently  to  actual  ulceration.  Examined  microscopically,* 
the  papilla;  are  found  to  be  definitely  enlarged,  and  the  epithelium 
heaped  up  over  them.  They  are  most  commonly  observed  at  the 
corners  of  the  mouth,  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  cheeks,  the  side 
of  the  tongue  (often  due  there  to  the  irritation  of  rough  teeth), 
or  the  margin  of  the  anus ;  in  the  last-named  situation  they  are 
usually  symmetrical,  one  side  being  infected  from  the  other.  They 
are  also  notat  all  uncommonly  found  between  the  tc  s,  and  the 
resulting  ulcers  then  become  exceedingly  offensive  from  .  .tic  con- 
tamination. Condylomata  are  similarly  the  result  of  overgrowth 
of  the  papillae,  differing  from  mucous  tubercles  merely  in  the 
extent  to  which  this  has  been  carried.     They  consist  of  definite 
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wart-Iike  masses,  which  m;iv  ntM.'r.  „  \    '•  '  ' — 

cauliflower-like  growth       tLv  .rl       ^^''^  "^^'  ^^"^tituting  a 

theanusorvulvt?n     efonLr^UuaS^  '''''  ^^'^"^ 

the  patient  for  piles;  they  gfve  rS'""^?  I'X 

tive  discharge.     A  si  nilu7cSt  on  is  .nn^l"""''''"^'  ^'^^''^  '"^^^ 
dorsum  of  the  tongue,  and  is  thin  L^  ^''Ometimes  met  with  on  the 
The   Lymphatic  GiaZ  .V.  n^""  '?    Hutchinson's  wart.' 

body  duri^Zfpe?LTonh:  dfS  bdn7f1/'"°"^\°"^  '"^^ 
shotty  swellings  beneath  the  ski^Th'e  ei^fnf  orth°"f '  Y.^^ 
con  plication  is  possibly  a  measure  ofThf  J  r^"^-  ^'''*"^"lar 

the  affection.     The   condition   of  fh  f f  ^  °^  virulence  of 

gl-cnds  should  always  be  aseerti.-nlH"-"""'^^'.  ^"'^  epicondyloid 
i^  no  obvious  locaf  auise  exTsts  for  th".-'"T'°""  ^"^^^'  ^^^«. 
pediculi  in  the  head  or  an  fntrv  °o  thehr."''^'"'!"?.'  ^"^^  as 
probalily  present  ^  ^        *^^  ^^"^^'  syphdis  is  very 

etc.,  or  there  is  a  ger,e°a  '  hiiininT  •  "'l'^^"'?:.  ^^l^^w^.  beard, 
not  destroyed,  and  after  a  t  me  T^^,  •      -n  ^°^^"^^^'  however,  are 

,  Later  sLiy  manffe  ations"  Sonsi:;"of  fl"*^  "^''"■'^  ^'°«- 
bones  (ostecjconic/  \r\iW  n«^        •    ^^^^^^^  o^  "ymg  pams    n  the 

osteal  Ldes  ?4'  'S  ^on  The  TblTir  1?^-',- ^''^^  P-i 
SS.?-^^  ^^-^-  ^e:4  .ithi^n  tt^syn^o°Sm°em^ 

reS^^lh^^LSlS'S^^c^te"  ^;i.^''^  ^^^  ^--^"^ 
with  vision,  and  possiblv  ^  fitfll  1    f        '^'^^  '""'^  interference 

On  examin;tion  of  tL  'eye.  consideraSe^'hvn"  '"''•  Photophobia, 
junrtiva,  and  esDeciillv  S  ™^?,':^'^^e  hyperaemia  of  the  con- 
stituting a  b  ight  Sd  circuL  ..  '"'-^'^  'T-^^^^'^  '^  "°ted,  con- 
cornea.^  The  Wsfs^u^  .'Jess  LTT^'^i^i^-^""-"""'^^^^  ^he 
Wurred.  Its  colour  s  XnTed  ,W  ^^?  •  *^f  "'t^""  somewhat 
yellow  from  the  presence  of  fc^n,'  ^tL'"'  ^^"'"^"^•^^'^^"'^h- 
size,  and  perhaps  irreLnihr     ,>^E  "       P"P'^  ''  diminished  in 

ably  han/ered,!4L"£i;nefenl;ir^^^^^ 

yellou  .sh  no    .^Parl    e'en  rit7f '^"^-      ^--ionally  small 
lymph.  ^^"  °"  '^'  ^"•■face.  consisting  of  plastic 

d.f^^?'^^;"ai;;f  is",r^  ;1S'  stage  varies  considerably  in 
treatment  and  the  perio3^^^  ^'^  ^^^  ^'^ararter  of^he 

treatment'haTb  ':  ?ehyed"are' ■Tr?"^'  ^"^^^^'^  '""  ^ 
some.  Hence  the  disinS  ,'=  f.  ^^^.  ^°  ^'''  '"""'^  '"O'-e  trouble- 
following  extragenit.rdnncref    "  1  ""  aggravated  type  when 

primary^lesion  lien    p^^es    '•::  ^'-S  '"  T"'^"'  ^^ ^^om  the 
-—   ya^^tib  .<..i:_..it.ed   and   untreated.      When 
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reatnient  ,s  commenced  within  tour  or  five  weeks  of  infection 
^  e  secondary  staR.  ,s  sli^du,  and  all  traces  of  its  existence    nTv' 
p^s  of  ,n  two  months  or  less  ;  if  mercury  is  not  admimste  ed  utl\ 
the  cutaneous  eruption  has  appeared,  this  stage  is  likely  to  Hs 
much  longer.     The  condition  of  the  patient's  health  i    an  imt^o 
^UU  factor,  as  also  the  previous  hahits,  particularly  a    to  tempe  " 
ance,  smce  syphd.s  always  follows  a  more  aggravated  courTi, 
he  weakly  and  the  diss.pated.    Even  under  the  best  c.rcum"trnces 
he  pat.ent  .s  hable  to  outbreaks  of  the  aflection  wit  ^    he  fir^t' 
twelve   months.      Relafises   are  by  no  means    uncon.,  or     beil^L 
usually  due  to  intermissions  in  the  treatment.     T 1  e  r^s  i  wh  "h 
appears  un<ler  these  circumstances  is  often   of  a    m  ^  cln    c 
t^s.,c  type,  the  papules  being  grouped  into  rounded  or  coryn-ll;;; 

HI.  The  Intermediate  or  late  Secondary  Stage  comnrises  n 
group  o  syn.ptoms  which  form  a  link  between  thZ^ie-uIv 
iSr L'"^'  '^!''  '^'''^\y  Phenomena;  and  indeed  no  tS 
1  mits  to  this  period  can  be  defined,  nor  need  it  inoe-.r  .t  ,u-f 
he  pat  enfs  general  health  is  good.'and  the  iatn/ n  htl  en 
regularly  earned    out.      Some  of   the  secondary  man  fes  ition " 

annomia  of  the  cerebral  centres  due  to  a   syphilitic  endarte 
p.    243  .      The   principal    cutaneous   affection   is   the   so-cilled 
'syphilitic  psoriasis.'     A  squamous  syphilide  is  often  seen  in    h 

^Z^T'^i^^iyJ'  *'r  symmetrical  and  readdylnHuen  ed 
y   meicury       In    this    intermediate  period,   the  lesion   mav   be 

eadv'iH^^'Tth'^""  side  acco/ding  to  whether  it  app'ea 
early  or  late.     In  the  former  there  is  a  considerable  tendenrv  tn 
proliferation  of  the  epithelium,  together  with   deep  cr"  cks  ^„  d 
hssures  ;  in  the   atter  there  is  less  epithelial  overgnnv'h   In  t  'lie 

t^ss:zt^:^'^''^ -:pi^'^^^^  -  outiine,Ld^tt:;"Lt 

\\i^^^^    rf  ^'*^^°'?  ^'^  ^"^^^  "^^t  ^'th   in   this  stage  of  the 
tt^T'  ^^  '''^  characterised  by  an  inhltiation  of  the  si  11 

which  progresses  to  ulceration.  In  rupia  the  dischir"  e  fnr.^  c  1' 
distinct  scab  on  the  surface,  which  inc'rLs  s  in  h^Lss  b v  h' 
deposit  of  successive  layers  one  under  the  other  S  4in.' 
somewhat  larger  than  the  one  which  precedes  ri'ience.sc^b 
shaped  like  a  limpet-shell  is  produced,  resting  on  m  inflamed  ud 
hypera>mic  base ;  any  part  of  the  body  may  h,  X"ed  ,n  Us 

rLmeVTt  Sr  "'''  '°^"^  "^t'^^^  ulcerated  s\Trfa"eo 
punched-out  sore,   surrounded  by  an  area%f  v^vid  congesS 
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ealion.  .""""sti  cicitrices,  often  surrounded  l.ypigm..n: 

ll.ickened,  onlarl-ed/and  tender  (p    ■o,,'"'    '""'    "'™    '»"""» 

or  ll.i,ty  years.      T hev  ari  mn,  "''"'"°":  '"■  "°'  '"'  '^"-"y 

an.l  ove'rg^ow.h  of' IS  JonS.  '^M^  ^ef ^f'^hl  ',7  i"''"?'^ 

may  occur  in  one  or  tuanv  dI-icp^  -m,!  .f,  i  ,  r  ^""^y-  ^"^h 
In  the  former  case  throLan  o^'d  f  ^ Z''^,  t'^"^''  "'■  '°'=''»''^«'i- 
liard,  and  sclerosed   and  nn?L  fK^        afTected  becomes  enlarged, 

placed  by  fibro-cicatricial  tiss.^  ^  K  i  ^  chsappear,  benig  re- 
locali.ed,  a  ,.«„;„«  is  formed      "  '    ''°'''^''"'''  ''^*^   P^^^^^^^   '« 

Any   tissue  in    the   body   may  be  the  <;e..^   of  n 
deposit,    which    aooirenflv   -.ItL         lu        '^^   °^  ^   gummatous 
although  occasion-div  ks  nn.:!.  T'^°."^    ^^"y    ^^fi"'^'^   '^^"''e, 

The  connective  tissue  of  X'  ""f^  '^  determined  by  an  injury 
round-celled  infi  tration  the  7.l^'1  ''"'"  ^T"'"^^  *''«  ^^^^^  °f  ^ 
proliferation  of  tl  e  ;onn;ctive  h!  '''T^'  ^"."^"^  P^^'-''^  ^'^^ 
This  gradually  increase^in  ^^^^  'f  if "'^  P^''^'^  ^""""^  leucocytes, 
disappearing  YXrlT  (wvf^""'  *'^^"°'-'"^'l  ''««"«  of  the  part 
thus  formed,  which  otherwL  "'''u'  P«"«trate  into  the  inass 
tissue.     As    hrprocess  ex7.n  ,  ^"'"^^vhat  resembles  granulation 

gradually  tran'foSin  fSrSS^-l' t".r''°"  '^ 
mainly  to  the  comoressinn  of  fi  ?   f '  ''"^'  ^"ally,  owing 

partly  to  a  concTrenrs'vnhilV     ^ff''^''^''  '^  '*'  contraction,  and 
the  ifutri^n  Tte   es  (D    2^      t,^fft?'°"  °f  ^he  tunica  intima  of 

the  gumma  fails    fmi^; he'    ssue  dies     Tn?h-'  1  ^'^  ^'"^--^  "^ 
consists  of  a  central    uhifi^K      n  ,    ".^^'^^  ^^''^^''^  ^  gumma 

andcomprisinr?he  oldPs    n    ?    '^'^/'"u"^'''  '^^^^''^  °f  ^'^^^el^ 
of  fatty  degenLtion    md  nf     °"'  °^  ''^^  ^^''^^^^  in  a  condition 

loose  vLcUa^f  C  cic'trichl  tissn;  ^"^^^^t^^^  ^^'^  '^  ^  ^°"^  °^ 
tumour  is  constituted  bv.r.     ^      n'  'T^^'"'  ^^"^  periphery  of  the 

the  nornfal  tS  e  c  f  ti  J  part  tfnilf  ^^P'''^"^"  '"^'^'^^^""  ^^ 
v.hole  of  this  new  forn  nf?l  ^^^' appropriate  treatment,  the 
fibrous  rica triv  but  nnf  °"f"'^y  disappear,  being  replaced  by  a 
down  intoa.un,mv    ""^""^'•^^"ently  the  central  portion  breaks 

theTureauTscL'lTr'.^d  ^"^^  '^^  ^^^  *° 

tensive  in  amonnf    n  ,1    f        }^^^'^  ^^^  necrosed  tissue  is  e.x- 

-surrounJ  ng  t  ssues  'fte^r  ^^.1''  r^  7"'^'".  "^'^^^^"^  ^°  ^^e 
the  Ooltom  nf  fh^  ^  ulceration  has  taken  place,  appearing  at 

o   w'"S  leauLr^n   f  '  '^''''-  ^°'"ewhat  resemblin^g  a  pfece 
slough  mv  bernm;  ?!,  exceptional  circumstances  the  central 

sule     nd  c  dcfhV  T  '"7fu^^  ^y  ^^^  formation  of  a  fibrous  cap- 
-   -  ii-iuentiy  tounu  m  the  brain,  testis,  and  liver. 
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Clinically,    the    appearances   vary   according    to   whether  the 
gumma  is  cutaneous  or  subcutaneous. 

Cutaneous  gummata  are  very  frequently  observed  in  tertiarv 
syphihs,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages.  They  occur  as  dusky- 
red  tuberculated  nodules  of  f^rm  consistency,  and  but  slisrhtlv 
paintul.  Many  such  growths  are  often  grouped  together  at  one 
spot,  and  when  ulceration  has  occurred,  they  produce  by  their 
confluence  sores  with  a  rounded  or  serpiginous  outline.  Con- 
siderable destruction  of  tissue  may  follow,  but,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  readily  cured,  giving  rise  to  depressed  white  cicatrices  sur- 
rounded by  pigmentation.  ' 

Occasionally  a  diffuse  infiltration  of  the  skin  is  met  with  in  this 
stage,  appearing  as  a  red  hyperaemic  area  with  a  rounded  or  ser- 
piginous border  and  not  at  all  unlike  lupus  in  appearance.  It  is 
readily  amenable  to  treatment,  and  runs  a  much  more  rapid 
course  than  lupus ;  the  edge  is  usually  thickened  to  the  same 
exten  all  round  and  there  is  but  little  tendency  to  the  formation 
ot  outlying  nodules.  A  cicatrix  not  uncommonly  results,  even  if 
ulceratirn  has  not  taken  place. 

Subcutaneous  gummata  are  characterized  by  the  formation  of  a 
hrni  nodule,  which  gradually  increases  in  size,  and  sooner  or  later 
tends  to  tr-avel  towards  the  surface  ;  the  centre  of  the  tumour 
becomes  elastic  and  fluctuating;  a  certain  amount  of  pain  and 
tenderness  ,s  noticed,  and  when  the  skin  is  affected,  it  becomes 
dusky  rid  even  oedematous.  Ulceration  follows,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  gumma  are  thus  evacuated.  The  sore  produced  is 
deep,  the  edges  being  sharply  cut,  and  perhaps  undermined  ;  the 
base  of  the  ulcer  consists  of  granulation  tissue,  although  it  is 
sometimes  covered  by  the  characteristic  slough. 

The  peculiar  features  of  tertiary  syphilis,  as  it  affects  special 
regions,  have  been  described  under  the  appropriate  headings- 
vtde  syph-htic  diseases  of  arteries  (p.  243)  ;  of  lymphatic  glands 
p.  311);  of  muscles  (p.  348);  of  bones  (p.  5.7);  of  joints 
p.  578  ;  of  the  lips  (p.  661);  of  the  pharynx  (p^  730) ;  of  the 
tongue  (p  704)  ;  of  the  larynx  (p.  767);  of  the  rectum  (p.  966)! 
of  the  testis  p.  1077).  The  symptoms  arising  from  gumma  of  the 
brain  have  also  been  alluded  to  at  p.  649,  but  the  general  relation 
ot  syphilis  to  the  nervous  system,  has  been  purposely  omitted, 
since  It  belongs  rather  to  the  physician  than  to  the  surgeon. 

Ihe  Prognosis  of  syphilis  is  good  if  the  patient  comes  under 
treatment  at  a  sufficiently  early  stage,  and  if  he  has  no  idiosyn- 
crasy which  prevents  the  administration  of  mercury  and  iodide  of 
potassium.  In  persons  suffering  from  extragenital  chancres,  wiiich 
are  not  recognised  till  late,  the  disease  often  runs  a  more  tiian 
usually  severe  course.  The  general  health  cf  the  patient,  and  per- 
haps a  peculiar  predisposition,  may  influence  the  evolution  of  the 
case  considerably,  whilst  the  co-existence  of  tubfercular  disease  may 
render  the  prognosis  peculiarly  unfavourable,  and  especially  when 
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the  disease  is  inherited.  The  character  of  the  rash,  and  the  extent 
of  the  general  glandular  enlargement  in  the  secondary  sa'emav 
perhaps  give  some  indication  of  the  gravity  of  the  case  •  whSe^he 
eruption  IS  but  slightly  marked,  the  other%ymptoms  are  usuallv 
mild,  whilst  a  pustidar  eruption  is  almost  alwa/s  of  grave  ir^port^ 
Death  IS  rarely  produced  by  any  of  the  secondary  manifesSns' 

a  h^'lLTn'"  ■"  '^  'Tf'^  ''^^''  ^^h^"  '-P-^^"t  viscera,  such 
as  the  bra  n,  spinal  cord,  liver,  etc.,  are  involved. 

present  is  tha°t"',f /h?  f  '^P^-'^"'  '^'  ^T^^^^^  °P'"'°"  ^eld  at 
present  is  that,    f  the  disease  is  seen  ear  y,  and  treated  satis 

ac  only,  the  patient  will  in  all  probability  n;ver  ,uffe?  ffom  aiv 

appe\"ed"'t^^^^^^^  '''l''  *^"  ^^^""^'^^^  ^^-P^^-^  '^"-  "s' 

appeared.     A  cure  can,  however,  never  be  definitely  promised 

ThTrlvS'^'^f-r^'V'^^'^^"^  ^^^  P^^^-^  1-com'e  imfai  d,' 
evrthirtv  o?f^?.        '  phenomena  may  make  themselves  ividen 

no  douKh '/  ^.  ^''"''  ''^'^'  '^'  P^'^^^y  ^^^'°"-  There  is  also 
no  doubt  that  certain  cases  are  to  be  looked  on  as  absolutely 
incurable,  owing  probably  to  the  fact  that  they  were  ncft  b^oS 
under  treatment  until  tertiary  phenomena  were  present?  such  !re 
usually  seen  amongst  females. 

n^Jrn,\  Twatment  of  syphilis  consists  in  the  administration  of 
mercury  during  the  primary  and  secondary  stages,  and  of  iodide 

tfrCper^id:"'  °^  ''''''''''  "^^^^"^^'  '"  ''^  I'te 'secondary  td 

tioniTlJnn'^'"'  ""'i^^^f  ^""''^  ^''""  suggested  for  the  .dnmmtya- 
iion  of  mycuy,  in  order  that  the  patient  may  derive  the  grea^^st 

Ztnl        Tr^'  f'-^-./he.drug  with  the  minimum  ot^ncon 

nf  nfl  ^"^      ,"  'i'"''"^  -'''^"  ^^'  ^^"  "''"^'''  either  in  the  form 

of  pills  cornposed  of  grey  powder  (grs.  i._iii.,  t.d.s.),  or  of  the 
Rreen  iodide  (gr.  f_i,  t.d.s.),  or  as  a  mixture  conta^i^ng  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.     The  last  method  is  dist  nftly 

?isS>Ttt  V'"'^"^"''A"  '''  P^°^°"^^^^^  "^«  -  sufficient  doses 
disturbs  the  digestion.     Grey  powder  is  perhaps  the  best  means 

ot  giving  the  drug;  the  patient  should  commence  with  -  -rains 

given  three  times  a  day,  or  in  some  cases  i*  grains  four  times  a 

day,  combined  with  a  little  extract  of  opium  or  pulv.  ipecac  co 

.any  tendency  to  diarrh<ea   results;   £it   this  ^addid'  Is  no^ 

always  needed.     This  should   be  cautiously  continued   until  all 

prominent  signs  of  the  disease  have  disappeared,  and  then  the 

dose  ,s  gradually  reduced.     (/;)  Inunction  of  ung.  hydrargvri  is  also 

rerjuently  adopted,  and  with  great  success,  inasinuch  as  it  is  less 

It  I     .""^"'^  ^^Ke^tiye  derangements.     If  the  ordinary  officinal 

ointment  is  employed,  a  portion  as  large  as  a  hazel-nut  is  rubbed 

nto  the  groin  or  axilla  nightly,  the  part  being  washed  tiie  follow- 

ng  morning,  and  not  used  again  for  this  purpose  for  three  or  four 

days;  it  ianoline  ,s  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  ointment, 

a  somewhat  smaller  amount  is  required.     Possibly  this  is  one  of 

the  best  ways  of  bringing  the  patient  rapidly  undrr  the  mfluence 
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pLnM     /^'u    ^'^  ^'"""'^^"l  vapour  baths  may  be  advantageouslv 
employed  where  the  cutaneous  eruption  is  very  extensive      TlX 
patient  sits  naked  on  a  cane-seated  chair,  and  covered  with  . 
blanket  or  specially  constructed  cloak  reaching  from  the  neck 
to  the  ground,  and  not  touching  the  body   20  or  Vo  ir^inc     f 
calomel  are  placed  on  a  metal  pifte  surroun'd^d  by  a  t^ou^h  "  n 
tamng  about   i  ounce  of  water.     The  water  is  boiled  fnH?/ 
calomel  sublimed  by  means  of  a  spirit-Lmp  placed  under  Z 
chair     In  about  twenty  minutes  all  the  calomel  will  be  volatilize? 
and  deposited  m  part  upon  the  skin  of  the  patient,  who  persntres 
freely  during  the  process.     He  then  gets  into  bed  between  warm 

n"H      v'^'^^'T'  ^-'P^"^  *h^  ^^'^"-     This  treatment  may  be  com 
bined  witn  medication  by  the  mouth,     (d)  Mercurv  is  sompHmT" 
administered  by  subcutaneous  injection^  In  the  Sm  of  ^e  ^ 
chloride,  i  gram  or  less  being  injected  once  or  twice  a  week  fnfn 
the  substance  of  the  gluteus  maximus.     A  little  thfckennrrofThe 

During  the  course  of  mercury,  the  patient's  <reneral  henlth  a„.i 

bet'  '  "rL'^  "^^f""^  •■^^"'^^^^'  ^"  excesses  in  irnk  and  diet 
beiig  rorbidden,  and  strict  instructions  given  as  to  keeping  the 
eeth  and  gums  clean.    To  minimize  the  risk  of  throat  and  mouJh 
trouble.  It  IS  wise  to  stop  all  smoking  for  at  least  siT  months 
,^.)cdose  required  vanes  in  different  individuals,  beinjj  increaspH 
n  robust  peop  e,  and  diminished  in  those  who  kre  wl.rorTn 
t.t.,th,.     It  should  always  be  pushed   until   mild  physioloLncal 
eftecvs  are  produced  in  the  shape  of  slight  tenderness  of  the  Sms 
bat  salrvation  should  always  be  avoided.     Full  do' es  a  e  ufudlv 

vZn   ^'/°"'  "f  ^'-^  "^°"^hs,  followed  by  T  niiirr  rour  ^ 

whic     should  extend  till  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

.    Although  symptoms  of  excessive  mercurialism  are  irenerilW 

snSrd  -■  ''T''''''  "^  ''''  ^^"^'  y^'  •"  some  p'oplf  a  vjj 
small  dose  suffices  to  produce  ..f  ere  effects;  the  existence  of 
this  Idiosyncrasy  must  never  he  forgotten,  and  large  do  es  should 

dien.;'  '^,^"""^^^^T^  ^''^'^^"^  fi^^t  ascertaining  whether  o    not 
he  pahent   can    tolerate   them.      When   mercfiry  is   producfni 

on  pressure.  Salivation  follows,  and  even  acute  glossitis  miv  hi 
produced,  whilst  the  breatli  is  ahvays  exceedingly  offens,^'^ 

I  vSi 'h^'.'f  1  '''  l''^'  '''''r'  ^°^^''  '-^"d  eveS'^necros  of  the 
shnn.  f  V?  ^'"''.''"-  ^derangement  of  the  digestion,  in  he 
shape  of  colicky  pain  and  diarrhoL-a,  are  also  observed  The 
tSn  XL  d     '  ^°"f '°".-""«i-^ts  in  suspending  the  adm  nis  ra 

spon"  Stat-     f'"^'  "^'"'"'^  ''   '-''^  ''"''"'  P"'^^''  ^"'"^'^   '^' 

cKl  of  n  /  K  ^'"T  ''  ?'"''^'^^  ^'y  the  use  of  an  alum  or 
chlorate  of  potash  mouih-wash,  and  of  the  latter  salt  also  inter- 

Iodide  of  potassium  is  essential  in  the  treatment  of  the  iertiary 
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liq'  hydTSSr^'E  Tott"  ?r!?'^  with  sman^elTf 

W  th.  h'"""^  ^c'"'  ^^'"^'  ^^°^«^^^'  °ft^"  disappears  onTcreas 
ing  the  dose.     Sometimes  a  vesicular,  or  even  bullous    msh  k 

•on  and  facilitate  its  absorption.  Afiod^s  of  sodium  and 
ammonmm  are  sometimes  substituted  for  the  potassium  salt  on 
the  p  ea  that  they  give  rise  to  less  depression.  P^'''''^""^  ^^^*'  ^^" 
wi?h  iodidT^of  n'S^  ^^^^'■^.^P-'^plla  and  iron,  are  often  combined 
may  li  useful     P°'""""  "  *'"  ^^^^^  ^^^^es  of  the  disease,  and 

anJlt^.H  "'"^  Treatment  of  syphilitic  sores  consists  mainly  in  the 
application    of  various   preparations    of   mprrnt-,,      -rn      •*! 

and  dusting  them  over  with  pou'dered  cabmel,  or T/y  tlie  a^c'tion 
of  calomel  ointment,  a  piece  of  lint  being  inserted  bSnonnos 
mg  surfaces  to  keep  them  fron.  rubbing  one  again     X  o^t^" 
Secondai7  ulceration  of  the  throat  does  not  usuair^ll  for  local 
rea  ment,  as  it  soon  disappears  under  the  inHuence  of  mercuJv 
A  mercurial  gargle  may,  however,  be  employed,  or  in  bad  cases 

niaied    "S.  5  ^""^'^  '1   '   '^  ''^^'^  ^-"    and  its  vapou 
inhaled.     Supeyfiaal  gummatous  ulcers  are  treated  by  removin/the 

scabs   and  applying  some  form  of  mercurial  ointment      A  deter 

mined  attempt  should  be  made  to  keep  deep  gummatout  ulcers' 

m  an  aseptic  cond>tion,  since  the  ad- ent  of  sepsiT^su^  sores' 

e  pecially  if  they  are  connected   with  bones,  makes   a  mXd 

difference  in  their  progress.     In  neglected  caLes  the  woui  d  mav 

tio'Th'aSc'ttr/  '  'r''  '"^  "">^  ^^"^"  ^'^'^  ^'-  ^°  se^rabsoTp" 
Sne  S  on  n  tt  ^^-  ""  ^V  ^^"^P^^^^ure,  wiiilst  amyloid 
ae^.eneration  ot  the  viscera  has  even  been  obserxed  Whf^n 
gummata  come  to  the  surface  and  point,  they  shoi  d  be  opened 
v.th  the  same  precautions  as  are  adopted  in  Mie  case  of  an 
abscess,  and  either  dressed  antiseptically,  or  their  cav'ty  scuffed 
with  lint  or  gauze  soaked  in  lotio  nigra.  ^        ^"^ 
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Inherited  or  Congenital  Ssrphilis. 

Syphilis  may  be  conveyed  to  the  ovum  either  by  direct  trans- 
mission from  the  father  or  mother  alone,  or  both  parents  may 
be  tainted  with  the  disease.  Occasionally  the  mother  acquires 
syphilis  during  pregnancy,  and  in  such  cases  the  foetus  also 
becomes  affected.  In  those  instance-,  where  the  ovum  is  infected 
from  the  father,  whilst  the  mother  has  escaped,  the  latter  becomes 
in  measure  protected,  so  that,  if  the  child  is  put  to  her  breast 
she  does  not  contract  the  disease,  even  though  there  are  ulcerating 
lesions  on  the  child's  gums  and  lips,  whilst  healthy  wet-nurses 
are  invariably  infected  {Colks's  Law).  Whether  the  immunity  is 
permanent  or  not  is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  and  even  the 
inviolability  of  this  law  has  recently  been  called  in  question. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  the  patients  retain  the  power 
of  transmitting  the  disease  to  the  fcctus  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
point  to  determine,  and  one  which  is  constantly  coming  before 
the  practitioner,  who  is  asked  to  decide  at  what  period  it  is  safe 
for  a  syphilitic  patient  to  marry.  The  rule  of  practice  generally 
followed  IS  that  no  one  suffering  from  syphilis  should  be  allowed 
to  marry  until  he  or  she  has  beer  free  from  all  symptoms  for  at 
least  a  twelvemonth,  and  even  then  it  is  advisable  that  a  mild 
course  of  mercury  should  be  given  for  about  three  months  shortly 
before  marriage. 

A  syphilitic  foetus  often  fails  to  arrive  at  maturity,  the  mother 
i.-!'scarrying  at  the  end  of  six  or  seven  months.  This  is  probably 
due  to  a  syphilitic  affection  of  the  endometrium,  especially  involv- 
ing that  portion  of  the  decidua  which  enters  into  the  formation 
u  u  Pr^^"^'^-  The  circulation  and  nutrition  of  the  fa-tus  are 
thereby  impaired,  so  that  it  is  usually  born  not  only  dead,  but 
m  many  cases  macerated,  and  partially  decomposing.  This  may 
be  repeated  for  several  pregnancies,  and  then  a  living  child  is 
produced.  In  many  cases,  however,  a  living  child  may  be  born 
at  fu  1  time  at  the  end  of  the  first  pregnancy,  in  spite  of  the 
syphilitic  infection  of  the  parents. 

At  birth  the  child  often  appears  healthy  and  well  nourished, 
but  IS  sometimes  small  and  imperfectly  developed.  The  first 
definite  symptoms  of  the  disease  manifest  themselves  at  a  variable 
time,  extending  from  three  weeks  to  three  months  after  birth: 
the  child  becomes  thin  and  emaciated ;  the  skin,  which  hangs  in 
wrinkles  over  the  body,  changes  to  a  dull  earthy  colour,  whilst 
the  features  look  pinched  and  wizened,  like  those  of  an  old  man. 
Marked  ana>mia  is  always  present,  and  tends  to  persist  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  Speaking  generally,  the  symptoms  of  inherited 
syphilis  are  similar  to  those  of  the  acquired  disease,  except  that 
the  primary  lesion  is  absent.  Thus,  during  the  first  year  of  life 
the  child  develops  various  cutaneous  eruptions,  mucous  tubercles, 
and  superficial  ulcerations  of  the  mucous  membranes.     A  dusky 
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of  .he  soS  ':?  ZTr,  '''^,?'™^-.  l"'"  ='='  'q"a-ouTsyph°^Me 
K^J       soies  ot  the  feet,  together  with  papular  svohilides  nf  iHp 
body  and  a  bullous  eruption  becoming  pustular  (SDhil      tl 
also  frequently  observed,  the  last  mentLeThSr    onlv  oc 

stan'rf.Lniff ;';'"'''  "•^^"*"  ^  ^^^-^•■h-l  rhiSiraVery'^on: 
5«X  Thlf.r;-^'''-"^!:'''  '^  obstructed  nasal  respiration  or 
and  destr  Jet  on  of  ?hrn.''  u'"  P-'otracted  going  on  to  ulceration 
deveSen  k  ?h,  .  n"  !'T'  •  "^  ^.^^^ilages ;  their  subsequent 
ueveiopment  is  thus  prevented  or  impa  red,  and  hence  the  bnd*rp 

Ts  rla:h"er  """""^  '^P""^'  ^"^   '^"^-'  even  when 'aduU  Iff: 

or  mTrLmus  •'h'lT'"/  '^'  ^?'  y^"'"  °^  ^'^^'^^«  ^'^°"^  malnutrition 
or  marasmus,  but  ,f  properly  treated  a  considerable  proportion 


Fig.  371-Teeth  in  Inherited  Syphilis  (Diagrammatic). 

will  rega;  1  their  health  within  six  or  eight  months   all  the  man,- 
estations  described  above  disappearing?  although  their  IcLTav 

After  the  first  year,  any  of  the  tertiary  phenomena  which  aooear 
m  acquired  syphilis  may  develop,  but,  in  addition  to  these  pSar 
manifestations  may  be  produced,  especially  affecting  the  tee  h 
bones,  and  cornea.  '-  j  b   ••"<=  letstn, 

The  Teeth  in  inherited  syphilis  are  often  very  characteristic. 
The    emporary  teeth  usually  appear  early,  are  discoloured,  and 
crumble  away.     The  permanent  teeth  ma/be  sound  and  hea  thy 
but  are  not  uncommonly  deformed.     The  central  incisors  of  the 
upper  jaw  are  tho.u  r..st  particularly  affected,  but  ^he  upper 

nste'nd  ofV^'  T'^'a    "^  '^'.  ^'''''''  J'"^^'  "^^y  ^^'^  ^'^  involved 
Instead  of  beint;  b-oader  at   the  crown  than  at  the  root,  they 

diminish  in  size  iiom   root  to  crown,  being  often  stunted,  and 

separated  from  one  another  by  interspaces  (Fig.  371).    The  Rnp\e^ 

seJmenTT  '"  ^^l"'"!  "''' '''''  '  ''^^'"^^  "o'tc^^irmbg  a "^^ 
segment  of  a  small  nrcle.  occupies  the  centre.     The  enamel  is 

otten  imperfectly  developed,  and  hence  they  decay  early.     Occa- 
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sionaliy  they  may  be  shaped  like  a  screw-driver,  narrowing  from 
and     t'unlT;  Tu"^  J^'^-f  ^^^j?^*  ^''^  b^^^^'     ThT  Notched 

'  Hut?hTn?c:;,'sreith.- ""''^'  ^'°^^  ^"  ^°'"^^^'"-  ^--  - 

alrIa%^dSc^rb?d:;t73to""'  "  '"'"'^'  ^^^'"'^  '^^^  ^^^" 
Interstitial  Keratitis,  or  diflfuse  inflammation  of  the  cornei 

akcted  ra^t^''^/  '\'''^''  ''  "^'""^^  ^^^^^^"  *«  be  similarly 
attected  at  a  later  date.     It  commences  as  a  diffuse  haziness  of 

the  cornea,  which  looks  something  like  ground  glass,  associated 
w.  h  hyperaemia  of  the  ciliary  region.  Red  arfas  or  Son 
patches,'  may  be  produced  in  the  midst  of  the  opacity,  dueTo" 
new  formation  of  minute  vessels.  There  is  no  tendenc/  o  ulcem 
ion,  but  in  protracted  cases  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye  may  bull 
forwards,  constituting  a  condition  known  as  '  anterior^staphyloma  ' 
The  inflammation  may  spread  to  the  iris  and  ciliary  bod?^  W^?h 
suitable  precautions  t^e  cases  usually  do  well,  although  treatment 
may  be  necessary  for  several  years.  ^    ireaiment 

n.  H«fi  Tre:itment  of  inherited  syphilis  should  commence  as  soon 
as  definite  manifestations  of  the  disease  are  oresent.  The  Lnera" 
health  must  be  attended  to,  and  if  the  mother  is  unable  to  nursj 
he  child.  It  must  be  brought  up  by  hand;  on  no  account  must 
It  be  given  to  a  wet-nurse.  Mercury  is  best  administered  bv 
anomting  the  under  surface  of  the  flannel  belly-band  vUhme7 
cund  ointment,  or  the  same  preparation  may  be  rubbed  nto  the 
so^s  of  the  feet  every  night.     This  should  be  continued  until  ail 

fs  a  1^'^nS  r"!f V-""  ''""'m  'l^^^PP^ared,  advisably  until  the  child 
is  a  j'eai  old.  Cod  liver  oil  m,--  also  be  ordered  with  advantage  in 
some  cases.  When  tertiary  symptoms  appear,  iodide  of  potassTum 
and  mercury  may  be  given  in  a  mixture,  in  suitable  doses. 

Ihe  local  treatment  of  external  lesions  is  conducted  according 
to  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  acquired  type  of  the  disease. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
PLASTIC    SURGEHY. 

^^^'la^^^TSr^  ;^;^-'e  an  operative  proceedings  of  a 

urinary  fistulL   etc!  "(,r¥Sr;e^::i::,-S-rhf 

c^cS^^nSt  °  I^St'^^ri^V'-"  ■  FP' S- c=S' 
cause  such  contraction  as  totmit  aS  in? ""''  h^^"^' 'cicatricial  band  „  av 
ccatnx  be  situated  in  the  flexu  e^  a  i„r*':\''  "'"^^T"''  ^^P^cially  f  Ce 
so  extensive  that  complete  healing  sl„Cssihi?''''"°"''">"  '^^^  ^™"nd  mav  be 
floor  leads  to  anaemia  of  the  surface  rn  mi  .'  ^'^^"'"^'al  contraction  of  the 
process  of  repair  limited,  bm  p^rttn^Xhl'^^'  T^  ^"^'^  "°'  °"lv  S  L 
agam;  an  open  wound  thereLe  persi'tr-'^   '^^^^ 

form  of  operative  treatment.      (0  The  restorl?  '^^".°"'>'  ^'^  ^'°«ed  bvsome 
been  sarnfircri  i„  .1 ,     V'./''^  restoration  of  mtcr,, 1  .-  .-^"-'"c 


,j       .....  „^v.ii   «uuiiu  tnen 
form  of  operative  treatment.      (r)'The"rl^:'''::-  "-"'  o'"y  be  closed  bv  some 

l^^een  sacrificed  in  the  removal  oi  llilete'^r  thrformlH ''^'T'^"^  ^^'^''^h  h'^ 

.  ^  „.,  tne  lormation  of  a  new  lip  after 


"V^.^c'f'on  for  epithelioma. 
a^JSvtlS:^^-^.^!-  --rous  and 


have  merely  indl^XT^eTesrprrral  'r'  ^""^^'  '^at  in  this  work  we 
now  propose  to  enunciate  the  prfe]e°  Si'"  Pf  ticular  instances,  and  we 

T^\^ty  "->•  '-  clivided'unSuo  ml''.",^'^.^  '^'^-L.  ^-^  practi  I 


varied  that  in  this  work  we 
r-r-;-  '"  v,.,u„L,iiiie  tne  nrincinlf>s!  ^,^,i;.l,      Partjcular  instances,  and  we 
purposes  they  may  be  divided  iinHprf  ""  ""''"''«  them.     For  nractirll 

^aps  of  skin^vith^ut  compll  l^^^^^^^^^^  "^'^^'^V  ^'^  That  KS 

cie  achment  and  transplantation.^  detaching  them  ;  and  (2)  by  their  compile 

(OliseemLT&l^i'e'^pf^To^'noSr^      """T-  ''■  .'^^"^^  ^  ^^^^^-E  of  Skin 
he  su^utaneous  tissLs,  bIU^u:;t  iifeh'iS^L  iT  ''^  T'^^^^^^-^  -" 

toallow'them^o  be  cS    "^.^ther^u'th^  '«  ^^h  an  extent  as 

segments  of  the  lip  should  be  free  |  from  thl''°n  ^^"^'  '"  hare-lip  bo  h 
operation;  again,  in  cases  where  muchTkinh  ""."""^  ^'  '^^  ^'^'  stage  of  the 
with  tumours,  as  in  scirrhus  mamm-1  t  ^'  ''r"  •■*^'""^'«1  in  connection 
bounng  skin  and  draw  the  Ha^efhe  usZT'''^"  ""'•^-"'  'he  neS 
trac  ion  from  points  situated  some  cfistance  frofn  ^h7  ""^"  ^"'""-^^  *"  -"^ke 
the  s  ram  upon  the  sutures  which  are  appTie  I°L  un^^^'r"^!  '"''^  '^^'  ^^'i^^e 

(n  )  «y  making  incisions  narallpl  tn.i,i^  ,"^  '^e  edges. 

"ndercuttiuK,  th'e  lateral  wS  '    .hjch  ,Te  if'!''  "^  l^'  ^'^^^<^''  ^'"^  or  without 
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(in.)  By  prolongiiiK  one  or  more  of  the  incisions  used  in  the  removal  of  the 
growth,  or  of  the  margins  of  the  defect,  in  a  straight  or  curved  direction,  a  flap 
can  be  dissected  up,  and  drawn  over  so  as  to  cover  the  denuded  surface.  Thus 
a  triangular  defect  can  he  repaired  as  indicated  in  Tig.  372,  A  and  B,  where 
II  b  c  indicates  the  denuded  surface,  and  c  d  the  extra  incision,  the  flap  a  c  d 
being  raised  by  undercutting,  and  drawn  over  so  as  to  cover  the  raw  surface 

Such  operations  are  rarely  required,  since  oval  incisions  are  almost  always 
used  for  the  removal  of  tumours,  the  margins  of  the  defect  being  thus  easilv 
approximated.  ^ 

(iv.)  By  the  detachment  ol  pedunculated  flaps,  which  merely  need  to  be  twisted 
into  the  new  position,  and  then  fixed  there  permanently,  or  may  for  a  time 
remain  attached  by  the  i)edicle,  which  is  totally  divided  at  a  subsequent  period 
Many  different  plans  have  been  adopted,  of  which  the  following  are  the  chief: 

(«)  The  flap  is  obtained  from  integument  in  convenient  contiguity  to  the 
defect,  and  is  turned  or  twisted  into  its  new  position  and  there  fixed,  the  pedicle 
being  subsequently  divided  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be.     This  is  perhaps  the 
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Fig.  372.— Methods  of  covering  in  Triangular  Defects  in  the  Skin 

(TiLLMANNS.) 

method   most   commonly  employed,  and   is   well   illustrated    bv  the  Indian 
operation  of  rhinoplasty  (p.  C82). 

(h)  The  flap  is  obtained  from  some  distant  region  of  the  body,  which  is 
maintained  in  close  apposition  to  the  defective  part  by  some  mechanical  con- 
trivance until  the  nourishment  gained  by  the  flap  from  its  new  connections  is 
sutticient  to  allow  the  pedicle  to  be  divided.  In  the  Tagliacozzian  operation 
for  rhinoplasty  (p.  683),  the  arm  is  fixed  over  the  face  and  head  in  such  a  way 
that  a  flap  can  be  raised  from  the  upper  arm  and  fixed  over  the  nasal  defect 
Delects  in  the  arm  can  similarly  be  covered  in  by  flaps  from  the  abdomen 
without  difflculty  if  the  arm  is  carefully  fixed  to  the  side. 

(0  Fistulous  communications  with  viscera,  e.g.,  artificial  anus,  or  losses  of 
substance,  as  in  ectopia  vesica?,  may  be  dealt  with  by  the  use  of  reversed  flaps, 
as  practised  by  the  late  I'rofcssor  John  Wood.  A  flap  of  skin  is  turned  in, 
and  exactly  fitted  and  sutured  to  the  freshened  walls  of  the  defect,  its  raw 
surface  looking  outwrrds,  and  then  another  flap  is  dissected  up,  and  placed 
with  its  raw  surface  in  contact  with  that  of  the  former  and  covering  exactly 
the  cutaneous  defect,  the  tw(j  lateral  gaps  being  closed  with  sutures. 

id)  Mr.  Croft,  of  St   Thomas's  Hospital,  has  suggested  a  plan  of  dealing  witli 
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them  to  remain  ,n  situ  until  all  SnlJ^hn  ^"""'"K' '-i"^!  allovving 

become  succulent   by   the  deve  oomLn.  n?  ''f  f'^'''  *''"''  ""'"  'h^V  have 

surface.     One  end  i/then  dl^K  d  the  ff.'pT' •  'teH   "'"'\""  '^^  ""^- 

deter  ^'^-  ^"'^  p-^  '-'"^'  ^->^S  t'he'^Suratic;;;:  s^s 

and  we  have  incidentally  ment  onecis.  v^l^  ^"P^'-fi'^'a'  and  deep  defects, 
work,  ThusJnChapter^IlT  Sal-cLscribeiut  ^"■°"''"-'  throughout  the 
plantation  of  cutaneous  tissues  So  p7h  '''"'■'""' T'*^"^^  »f 'rans- 

recanitulate  them  here   vi"  '-"'P'°>e''   '^V  surgeons,  and   we   need   only 

«rinldS/surfLef ''"''   ^'"^  °'  P'^'^'"*^'   -'-''^   ^-Kments   of  cuticle   on 

^^^^J^^J^LS^^^.^^  -'*^>e  with  a  ra.or.  and 

4^^^^' ^'^ZrS^r^^^^Z'irr'^'  and  utilised  for 
skin  is  placed  on  the  raw  surface  from  whir)  f,  " '''^"''^"«""^  'issue,  the 
be  scraped),  and  stitched  in  situ        *  '*'  granulations,  if  present,  must 

sii.nally  emp'loyLr"'-'""^  ""'"''"^"^  "^^^  ""^  —^ ^   ^om  animals,   and 

unl"-sroS":n7tt"Lte±''oVst^^  ^"'  ''^'^'^  ^-^  '-"  "-re  fully 

measure  of'succesfhas  fcZ^d  tl  em  wCh'T"'  '^rP!.''^'''''  ^  "'"<^h  greater 
method  of  ,....„..  are  less  c^rl,^^^^^^^ 

ais^t^^a-sfyXSi^urn^^iii-is  s^^^^  -'-'^  -  -"  ^- 

^:"conS''^  'rh^^^"-vingp^i^;::;;,jr,i!^L;Sy\S''^'  "'^'■^^'^^ 

tentii'SlleSnV^iSoi/mui^l^^ti  ft^T'^  ">'  «-  ^- 

s;oiS;:;^t^rss-5-;:T'^^^'^ 

(X   in  .0),  bu?SouKe  ^Shed' T~.Ul?'i  ^  ^""'^'^^ 

solution  of  sublimate  s-ubstquently  ni  bone  acid  lotion  or  a  weak 

substSc"e'':rtL'"flarare 'no\°  brSis^d^'S  ^^^'V^''  ^°  '''^'  '""^  ^'^^^  -^ 
used,  and  the  flaps  mu>  t  ^le"  er  he  trln  ^  ^  l^''  "'"^''P^"'  ^"'^'«^  'should  be 
be  n^«,  whilst  ^pon^li,';^,^;;.^^^!.;:^;^^^  care  will  also 

reLJe.f^ffi^'e:;^:^-^!;^:P^J^-  fistul.^,e.cS:^  tissue  should  be 
shrinkage  always  me  with  'nsi.  ""T  t''  '"''^^^  f"'"  'he  subsequent 
large  agkin  as  needed  '        "^  ^'""'^'  ''"'''"•  '^^^^  ^^0"^  be  made  half  as 

ne^v  J*^  i^nt"rvu:i?.^ij^L;r^uu';;!'  '"'^TT  ^?"^t"'  --«'« -d 

twisted,  or  strangulation\^in  i^suif  h  I'i  ,  r  P*"  ^^' M^'''"'^  "°'  I^*^  °^«'-- 
termination  of  one  of  the  incisio!  '  0  as  to  r  h"\ersi;;n  '  Th  '"r""  °''.  '^ 
flaps,  too,  must  be  evenly  cut  and  not  ll.,^iif^  tension.  The  edges  of  the 
bringing  them  into  exac7apposkion  '"'^'  "^  '^"'^  "^^^  ^'  ^'^^'^^^^Y  i" 

r,    Vii'"""!^''-°P''.''^'''^"  "^'^  «aps  should  be  kept  warm  and  moist 
in  plasl!c"Sr"^  "^^"^  "'•  ^''"  "^  •«-  -'^I'^y  ^h-"^'  "'^  avoidlT'if  possible. 

isL^^aS:Ss'^x^i^:;^ir;:fJc:rt:;?r'"^'"i  -p'^^^^p-  '^^^ 
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8   The  most  accurate  adaptation  of  the  parts  must  be  obtained  bv  non 
-m  atmg  sutures,  such  as  fine  silver-wire,  sirkworm-gut,  fine  cS   or  horse-' 
har     no     onsion    is  permissible,  and  as  much   surL;  contactas   possi'bL 
must  K  (.blamed  by  means  of  deep  or  buried  sutures  possiDle 

no?.  asrurbTSXecr"^'"^  '°''  ''  '"""^'•^'  ^"'  ^--^e-tubes  should 
an!i°K^^^  flaps  must  be  uell  supported  from  without  by  appropriate  dressings 
and  bandages,  but  without  uncfue  pressure.  In  the  Tag  ikcoL  an  opera  Hon 
the  parts  must  be  kept  in  contact  and  immobilized  by  effident  IpparXs 
shnnlH  ni."?^  V'^  dressings  arc  applied  in  the  case  of  external  wounds',  but 
f7]t^l  »h  ^'■''^"^""y  'Changed.  In  operations  involving  mucous  cav  ties 
eg  the  mouth  or  vagina,  antiseptic  lotions  must  be  constantly  used  to  keen 
the  parts  clean,  but  they  should  be  well  diluted  and  not  forcibly  injected     ^ 
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AMPUTATIONS. 


devised. 


Fig.    374- -Section    of 

J^ARTS   AFTER    CIRCULAR 

Amputation. 

A    Skin  and  subcutaneous 
»at;  B,  muscles;  C,  bone. 


are  then  retracted  or  dissected  SkL^T'"'^'' '^^^P  "^  ^^e  knife.     These 
divided  in  a  similar  manner     The  soft  nnri,'"^'  ^"^-  '^^  ^"Perficial  muscles 

It'a  sHlfvT^t^  ^^^''ded,  allmvfng  the^S'eto'b^^^:."  ^^'^^5  ^^'^^<=^«d.  ^nd 
at  a  St  11  higher  level.     The  end  of  ?hl  K^    •      u    ^^'^^red  and  sawn  through 

conical  hollow  (Fig.  37,).  l^f^ll  f  'rpleteS'^covS^  ^'  the  ape.xT^ 

.!!!{.ieiei>  covered  over;  the  vessels 

71 
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aTerrti^rowing  to  rrhdiL  oT^he^'"r  '^  "°v^^^y  ^^^p^'y-  -'^ 

to  become  a  tached  to  the  bone     Th  ^°^^  P?'"'"'  '^^  ^^'^^^""^  '«  likely 

in  Which  a  .^r..ir^^::i!n^^-^::sz  ^:s:^^^z 

wW^     T»!°""  ''  ''•"  occasionally  utilized  else- 
wnere.     Thus,  one  or  two  vertical  incisions  may 

feifit.^'^f.f'^  ""'^  '^^  "''■^"•^'-  «="'■  in  order  to 
leve     i   the  remova    of  the  bone  at  a  higher 
^vel,  as  in  disarticulation  of  the  hip-joint  by 
Furneaux  Jordan's  method  (p.  11,7) 
.  The  Racquet-shapod  Method  (Fig  379)  is  very 
clSaV"  'n'^.^'-d-cribed  mo'diiJI^l  of  th^ 
the  limh      -.u     "*"  °'?'  incision  is  made  around 
nrolin^  h'''^^  °"/  ^"^  P°'"t^<^'  a"d  if  necessary 
prolonged  upwards  to  form,  as  it  were,  the  handle 
of  the  racquet^   This  method  is  useful  for  remov- 
ing fingers  and  toes,  and  is  also  employed  at  the 
hip  and  shoulder  joints.  " 

tu^^v"!^"^^^*   similar   operation   is  known  as 

the  Ellip  ical  or  Oval  Method  (Fig.  380,  A)      In 

t  an  oval  incision  is  made  around  the  limb  •  the 

ower  or  distal  portion  is  then  dissected  up  so  a^ 

to  enable  the  amputation  or  disarticulation  to  be 

e^P  The  f  ^  'P°*  ^  i'"'^  '^^'"^  the  proximal 
end.     The  free  convex  border  of  the  flap  is  then 

wJund.""'"'  '"^  '"^^  ^"'°  ^^«  concayitVof  the 

at^the  n!*^  ^"J"*"*  3'  *^^'  chiefly  made  use  of 
sLf^s  o^f  ?he  ?^y  'n  ^niputaung  through  the 
snaits  ot    the    long    bones.      It    was    fofmeHv 

^ut'thT^^  ^'""^T"  '"  °^der  to  save  dm  ' 

the  act  thlt  tt"'"'"r  '"5'"^^^  ^"  th«  fl^P.  ^nd 
the  tact  that  the  vessels  and  nerves  are  often  solit 

longitudinally,  render  this  an  undesirable  proceed 

ing.     Hence  it  has  been  discarded,  and  the  flans 

fhen"°-'  !i'}!^'i>:  '"^^^^'^  «"'  superficially  and 
then  raised  by  dissection.     As  a  rule,  they  cinsS 

merely  of  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue^a  Ih  e 
muscle  being  perhaps  included  towards  the  ba  e 

._„...„,.   nals  is  it^W  °^  amputating  in  muscular 

dicates  the  outline  of  the  cfrcular  it  ,,=?''",  -^l  '^^  ^"^"*«*  ^'»P  "^^ 
anterior  flap;  the  dotted  byTorJ  Lisif^I^n  7h '.'''' ""^'"^"^  ^"^^^^^ 
line,  the  lower  end  of  the  the  corners  rouJrieHoff'°  '^'"'^^Snlav  flaps  with 
posterior  flap;  the  line  of  sides  of  tL^^-S^i^'  -^'^^'  °"  °PP°'"'^ 
section  and  retraction  of  S  two  thirds  nf  tl%-^"^'^  °^.'*^^  ^"'^"or 
the  muscles  is  represented  thTpoim  S  whirt  ,>^-  '^'"''^' .°^ '^^  '™b  at 
as  an  interrupted  line  bone^  pnH  i  '    '^  proposed  to  divide  the 

?he  antelr  ^T^'''''  ^^P  ^^^^  ^he  length  of 
and  subcutaneous  tissues,  are  dissected  un^h^'  ^""^^^'^g  "merely  of  skin 
circularly,  being  retracted  fnro^,^flu  .r?.:  'he- muscles  are  then  divided 
flap  and  drcul^r  meS  Ire  thus  co'n^r  •^"?^"J''''"-  -"^^^  advantages  of  the 
essential  that  they  sKldTot  taper  bu?ln  M  """"'^  ^¥  «^P^ ''  '^  '"^^t 
throughout,  the  co'rners  being°LeSy  iel  „ff     """"  *^'  '""^  '""''' 

General  Remarks  on  Amputations. 


Fig.  375 —Lister's  Modi- 
fied Flap  and  Circular 
Amputation. 

The  continuous  dark  line  in- 
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diameters'  in  „  .  ®^  ^  diameter  and  a  half  ^^a   '"''"">  "  is  always 

times  emplo;e!/bufo:ng\r?he"diffi"  T"'^ 
mainta  nine  its  nntHHon    •  difficulty  of 

mended.    Iw  flan 'l"!''  /'  """^ }°  ^e  recom- 
tbe  arm,  where  tKnd^ff?!,"'^'^  ^"  P^^-^^  "ke 

be  exposed   to   pressurl      cl^  ^t^Pu^^"  "«* 
the  fl.,^mor  fl°i,  P  p!,,  /        ^,?"^''a"y.  however, 

in  the  case  of  The  mod  fii"'/""'  '^'^  Z''^''"''""'.  as 

sometimes.°i^.^,r  fn  1,  ?^P  ^"^  '^''■^"^^'•'  ^^ 

additional  re  ract  oA  of  thl    ™^f'  ""^'"^  *«  th« 

equal  to  two  dfameters  o    th^T'^K"'-  ^  '^"^^""g 

of  the  anterior  flan  i«  h^..k.  §         ^"^  ^""^^  end 

•-  claimed       for      this 

operation    are    that 
the   vessels   are  cut 
Jong,   and    thus   the 
nutrition  of  the  flaps 
secured,     whilst      a 
coveringnearlyequal 
to  two  diameters  of 
the  limb  is  provided 
The  great  objection 
to  the  method  con- 
sists in  the  amount 
of   the   limb  which 

4.  All  these  ob  ects  should  be  itfainLn   "?/^oauction  of  antiseptic  methods 
poMible,  since  the  higher  the  operation  tr.^'^  ^'  ""L*"  sacrifice  of  CiSs  a 

As  to  the  operation  itserf,The    're 'test  fa'r^'''  '^^  '^"""^  ^°  '^e  pa  ent 
Asepsu.  since  muscular  and  fascial  nlTnffu'^^  i™"^'   ^  '^ken  to  maintain 
sibly  the  medullary  cavity  oilStt'^^^^  ^^.tfl  T"1'-  'T^^' 

.     .--  _aiij,er-,  ot  septic  absorp- 
71  —  2 


Fig.  376.---TE ale's  Amputation.     /Treves' 
'Operative  Surgery.') 
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then  aipplying^n  elastic  tourluet     InTXl  ^- '""  7  'h'  "'^"k"*^^  '"^ 
be  employed,  Samwav's  tourn  m,p!'h»i  u^  ^  piece  of  ruober  tubing  may 

ever,  the  subcutaneous  posSn  oM^/  Perhaps  the  best  In  the  arm.  how- 
exposed,  and  paralytic  syKoms  hU^r^r'^'^^'u"^''^*'"  '?*^^"  ^^^"^  '""'^h 
especially  when  made  ol S^^nh^r  In^Zf  ?"  ."'"'/^  '""^  appliances, 
times  around  the  limb,  and  secured  h^  f  •  ^'^'*u  ''''^"^^Se  carriecT  several 
needed.  Should  the  tourniquet  five^t^)^*^  °',^'i^  ?  safety-pin,  is  all  that  is 
tion,  it  must,  of  course  be  S»^  •  '°^,?PP''ed  close  to  the  area  of  opera- 
advisable  to  protect  the\lfin^  u*'u'"H'<=  "•■  ""blimate  lotion;  it  is  \hen 

so  as  to  prl°  e'nt  blilterint  a":?  The  t  b  ha^b" '  '^  ^  '^T  'T'^  "'  ^^-^^ 
are  at  once  ligatured  both  art^rv  in^  ■  u  •  ^^"  removed,  the  main  vessels 
isolate  and  draw  them  down  for ^  UnCT.^'''^  separately  tied.  It  is  well  to 
have  not  been  butto^ho^^d  Inv  "♦!  *^"'=!' '"/'^  *°  "'^'^^  «»'•«  that  they 
before  the  tourniquet  is  remnvpH^  a  vessels  which  can  be  seen  are  tied 

control  the  mainSk  aftrrS^,"^"  assistant  should  for  a  time  be  ready  to 

it  maybe  impractiSle  o^  undesSe  toToS'  'T''"'''"^'  In  some  cases 
main  vesselr,  mav  be  tPmnnrilii  tp  apply  a  tourniquet,  and  then  ths 

suitable  spot  Ssi  the  amnutaLT""""^  ^^  !]*^'*^'  compression  at  some 
rapidly  secured    by  ^ress^iT  f™  ''  nr^  k'"'^      ^f^  bleeding-points  are 

"po/sSfmeTh^^S^^^^^^^^^^^  •  '"'  "^  '^^'" 

tha%-St  ,ei;^°?,7/  ^"""-"'""^  *^^  haemorrhage  in  amputation  through 

buro?cmtinL"tt'm' sq^re^thf  r  *°  '""^  f '"f '^^  "^  "°*  '^P«""g  the  flaps 

under  surface  of  the  flan  and  wTfh  if  ^j,!^      *  •  be  removed,  so  that  the 

Whilst  dividing  the  musxles  fhrfl.^  ".",^"^"*  '',^"^'"'  ^^^H  not  be  scored 
of  assistants.  Befor^sawhre  th!  hnSl  T- '  ''^  ^'''''^^""y  ^^^-^^^d  by  the  hands 
should  be  retracted  for  sTmf  dfe^nr.  '«  ''  ^ ^"'"mended  that  the  periosteum 
nutrition  ;  this  plan S^ul"  erSj'be'ad^^^^^^^^  t^T'^  ^^'^'^  /-  'ts 
AnyjrreguarbonvsDicnIpsIpffafr»/l  •  ?.  .  f^*^  '"^  humerus  and  femur 
pliers.  Attention  S  next  S  ditectX'n^.S""''?  ^^  *"'"'"^''  "^  ^''^  cutting 
which  lie  exposed  in  the  woimd  afl  s^eh  strucrrl"  "k"""''  ^'"^■}°  ^"y  '^"^'°"^ 
as  high  as  possible.  The  wound  is  usimll!  r?..  [  k  ^^'"^  ''/'"^^^'  '^e  nerves 
one  or  two  deep  tension  stitches  shn"^dil^«  k  ^^  a  continuous  suture,  but 
for  drainage  fro^m  one  of  the  angleS  L  fncisfon"  •P''°>''^'°"  "^'^'^ 

such  a  way  as  to  draw  the  flaps  down  over  "he  end  oOb.  h''""^  "^  ^^P""^  *" 

t^^"epXraV"esr- '--^-' ^^«  "P^^^^^^^^^^ 

are^'sLt'^^etSjfh^nlS^^^^  Sose^  subsequent  course  of  the  case 

;J^^nditions.  and  L  ^re^^s^^^^^^^^J^Z^  ^^^ 

caSy^SLTb^yf^a^fr'of'compacfS^ue'^^^Ti^  T'^f't'  ^^'  '"^^  -^^""-y 
are  either  incorporated  in  the  cicatrix  or  .Jnf  ^'^I'^J"!  "'"^c'es  and  tendons 
The  vessels  are'^obliterated  as  fir  as' the^nLv/  !^  adhesions  to  the  hones, 
nerve-ends  usually  become  bulbous  h..  if  =.  Ef^"u  branches,  whilst  the 
either  to  the  end  of  the  bone  or  to  the'  ciTri^  shortened,  do  not  adhere 
trouble.  A  sufficient  covering  of  non  adherent  '{ -^""^  ^^"'f  ^'^^  "««  '"  "« 
shmdd  form  a  pad  for  theTotection  of  the  Ce/'"  '"'  -^cutaneous  tissue 

resTo?SrVe'ssS?n7h?p^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^  *'^  "^^"^  '^  --^^-^  '^e 

periosteum  by  rough  spSJ    etc       .  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

been  first  retracted  before  "he  bone  is 'divided   Lh""':'^  n^^  periosteum  has 
sepsis.     A  small  annular  sequestrum  t'^^'^^^^^  Eh^- 
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which  see  p.  529).  ib)  5/o«^a4  '7^/°  Til  /a'T?'"""'  '''"''  ^'"eatment  of 
indindiials,  especially  if  thin  skin  flans  hnvl  U.1  ^^^,'  °^'="'''  *"  debilitated 
tion  has  been  impaired  by  trauma  or  if  unhe.Sfvr'"P^T^'.°''  *^  ^^^i*-  ""«"- 
m  their  substance  by  am^.tatS  °oo  dose  toYh  '"^''^f  b?en  incorporated 
Theorocess  is  usually  limited  Tn  exTenTnriri  '^'Y.  "J  ^i^^^^e  or  injury, 
than  keeping  the  part  dry  and  asenHr  ?L    1     '^^^'^^'y.'^alls  for  treatment  other 

if  sepsis^s  ^presen^t,  the  Lnsequen^^'^s'  may  be  Srv''"*^'  ''^'"  ^'°">y  ^^^^^^^^^ 
re-amputation  at  a  hiirher  level      M  ^^       )  7  serious,  even  necessitating 
flaps  lieing  cut  too  short  or  f'om  th^e^  parts "shinT^  '"'''^"''^  ^"^er  f^om  the 
flammation,orinyoungpeopleTromcom?n„^5<^^  °f  ^^P'i<=  *"' 

cart  lage  of  the  divided  bSne'^  In  Scases^h^  h  °^  '^"^  "PP^""  ^P^Physeal 

the  integument,  and  necrose ;  re  ampuSn  ^s  th^.^  Tl  ^"""  P''"J^'='  "^'•""Kh 

Special  Amputations. 


f"---  377— Incisions  for  Amputa- 
tion OF  Terminal  Phalanx  of 
Finger.     (Tillmanns  ) 


FiG^378.— Ampl'tation  of  Finger  at 

MetACARPO- PHALANGEAL  ARTICU- 
LATION, SHOWING  Divided  Tendons 
AND  Ligatured  Vessels  (Till- 
manns.) 


The  following,  however,  are  the  chief 


any  portion  of  sound  tissue  present 

plans  adopted  •  

joinro'n"*S.rtf'.;,!r^n"J  cu'ttSToiTlm  ^'''T'  ^^  "P^^^  ^^^ 

(Fig.  377)  '       '  '^"^  cutting  a  palmar  flap  from  the  pulp  of  the  finger 

being  inserted  to  govern  it      An  nr^Lifi         u--u  •    '  '^"''  "^^less,  no  tendons 
consists  in  amputat  n^  hrough  thrmidcle  of'th^^^  sometimes  advantageous 

the  insertion  of  the  flexor  s°  Wi'^is  tenl<^^i  thVSnnff""''  ^  k^'^"'''  '°  '"^^  *°  '^^^« 
derived  from  any  part  of  the  l^i::::i^^l^:itl^l^StX^'''' 
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quentiv  necessary  (Fig   3^?  *f  "ff^'-P^alangeal  Joint  is  an  operation  fre- 
shaped  incision  (F  g.  %g^  L    IhiVK  ^f  conducted  by  means  ora  rZuel 
forwards  towards  thfcenT;eoVthe''l'^l^?  over  the  knuckle,  ex  tends  ^wel 
round  to  the  palmar  aspect  so  as  to  h^    f'""^^"   '  ^"^  '^^  "e'"  finger,  curves 
£"  ^t/he  root  of  the  finger^F^g   ,80  V^""^  ^  ""'^  ^e'^^  'he  crease  in  the 
back  of  the  knuckle.     This  incHon  .0     h  ^"^  returns  in  the  same  way  to  the 
but  there  is  no  real  advantage  i"n        T  ^  ""^^^  ^"^h  one  sweep  of  the  kn  fe 
opened  from  behind,  andllbunrif.tP''"/"^"'-^-     The  articulation's  then 
expect;  the  structures  on  eitherll    '^""u^"""^'"^  '^an  one  would  arfirs" 
^hem  tense  by  rotation  of  the  finge  ^ndlh^fl"  successively  divided,  making 
Bleedmg-pomts  (usually  one  on  efch  l?<t\       ^^''°''  *^"^°"^  fi"a"y  cut  across 
It  may  be  advisake  to  i^^sert  a  smaU  strlo  of'!  '''"'■'^'  ^J"^  '^'  ^^°""d  closed 
The  question  of  removing  the  hL^'^  1^'^"'=^  ^^  ^  ^''a'"  ^r  a  day  or  two 
must  be  decided  by  the  occupatk^J  of  ,u^  the  metacJirpal  bone  is  one  whkh 
needs  strength  of  hand,  it  should  K^^'f,^  P^'!^"' '  '^  ^e  is  a  working  man  or 
ness      In  ladies  and  those  where  <=mJn'  ^'  ''^  ''^'"''^a'  always  cauies  weak- 
quired  rather  than  strS  it 'an  uj^'f  ^"^  elegance  of  the  hand  are  re- 
.nc.sion  upwards,  clearing  the  bone  on  eSf"  ^T^  ^J  '^'^^'^r  P'^olonging  the 
The  gap  between  the  adjoining  fingers  caS I'S'  ^"'^  ^PP'y'n/cutting  pliers 
It  IS  especially  advisable  to  do  fhff-     .1     "  *^'^  '^'^y  be  almost  obliterated 
head  of  the  second  metacaSal  bonf  f      '^^  ''^'^  P^  '^«  ^ndex-finge?  s  nee  the 

When  it  is  necessarv  to  tike  avv^?  ^   ^]^^-  '^^''  P^^^ible  sacrifice 
at  the  level  of  the  web  when  the  fhuLk  "  '  u^   ""^^^  portion  sweeping  round  iT 

deeply  through  the  ball  of  the  thumb "^^f'  °°'''  ""Awards,  and  inserted 
same  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  webTs  tw"'?""??  ^  ^°  ^s  to  emerge  aTthe 
tTZT'  Se^  ^^'^'^  .^.  -Il-rTunded  SdS  if ^Jdif:  ^f^- r.^-e^cS' 

then  the  flaps  11^17' ^T^,  l^^ff^  '^'''7"'''  ^^P^  ^-  'njuries  and 
chref  methods  are,  however  de^ribed^f^  T  t""  ^^altfiy  tissuis.  Three 
-.lon  takes  the  form  of  an  elh^tle  Sg^sJ^/K^^i^^  ^M^Z 
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J  inch  below  the  level  nf  the       •  *  •  •  ~  ~    ~  ^ 

palm  a  inches  below  the  former.  On  CinTr'liH^'.l?^'^' '"  '^'  '^^"'^^  ^^  ^^e 
the  pisiform  bone  and  the  base  of  thl  fifth  ^*  *^^  ?'='^'°"  P^^^^s  between 
side  ,t  crosses  the  carpo-metacarmlart,cuLtTn**'\T'':,'.^^  °"  *he  radial 
tissue,  and  dissecting  up  the  palmar  flan  thi°;  •  '^^*^'"  ^'^''^'"^  ^he  cellular 
?fP^f '■  ^nd  the  disarticulation  completed  Vr  ''  °P'""1  ^'P""  *^«  P^^'^^^^ 
s  fitted  into  the  concavity  of  the  dorsum  '  ^n?*!*'''"^^^  -^"^  °^  *^«  P^-'^^r  flap 
l>ne  on  the  back  of  the  stump  (0)  A  w' w  ^^l  ""^f^^"  ^^^^  ^"^^  »  curved 
utilized,  extending  from  just^  below  ethi^JT-;?"^  ^^'^^  3«°'  ^)  '^  sometimes 
middle  of  the  meikcarpa  bones  the  S«  '/u^^  g""^^^^  d°^^"  »«  about  the 
other.  The  dorsal  incision  crosses  the  earn '^k  ^^^  ^'"^  P^""^'  *"  ^ach 
extremities  of  the  former  wound     The  4, m      «    "'° -^"^  ''^'''^^"  ^^^  '^° 

ihe  palmar  flap  is  then  dissected  up  so  as 


Fig  379._A.  Incision  for  amputation       Fir    :.««       \    m,-  1    i-      ^     . 
of  finger  by  racquet  method-    B  ?i'  ^^°r^  ('hick   lines  ,  Amputa- 

Faraba3ufs  method  of  amXiing  Kh^n  uT\  ^^  '"'P*'?^^  ""f^^^  ' 

as    applied    for    index-finLrer       C  f  (th'n'mes,  amputation  of  wrist 

racquet-shaped  incision  for  disard-  li^  ""^      Pl'"'^'"  ^^P-'he  dotted 

culation  of  thumb  at  cirno  met^  ^'- '"  ^^-    represent  the  dorsal 

carpal  joint.  »po  meia-  li.usions ;    C,  situation  of  palmar 

incision  (a  little  below  the  web)  in 
amputation  of  finger. 

P^^^^S^^ri^^^^^^^'  -"h  perhaps  a  little  muscular 
from  the  dorsum,  ancHhe  am^nutatlon  .n^  T^^^T'k  ^he  wrist-joint  is  opened 
tendons.  (,)  In  a  few  cases  amDutaHnnTP'"'^''  ^  the  division  of  the  flexor 
desirable  (Dubreuil's  meThodf  The  n.^  •  "''  ^"  "'^''''"' Z^"/-  (Fig  381)  may  be 
middle  and  outer  thirSZ  back  of  h^  '^^T'^^^^P  ^\  'he  junction  of  the 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thnmh  7    ^  ^  •"'■  '■^^^^'^^  ^^°^^'"  '^^  'he  head  of 

mediately  op^posite  its  commen  emenf  Thk'flL"-  'rP°'"*  I"  '^^  P^''"  ™- 
contain  a  certain  amount  of  mSar"  Jhll  ^r  dissected  up,  and  should 
The  skin  and  subcutaneous  tiTsues  on  ^h^^T"^  '^°  ^''^"^'"  ^'i^i^ence. 

circular  sweep  of  the  knife  nrnnnHtr  •  "'•"?'"  ^/P^^'  ""'^  "o^  ^'^'cied  by  a 
follows,  and  the  externa  flan  is  Irrl!?""'  '"'f  °^  '^^  ""''^'  ^disarticulation 
the  wound  '^'''^'■"ai  flap  is  earned  inwards,  and  sutured  so  as  to  close 
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o  her.     The  muscles  are  divdecl  cTirIv^"^i^°'.°"^  ^  'L"''^  '°"««^  'han  the 
cleared  l^efore  dividing  them        ''"^''"'^'^'y'  ^nd  the  bones  should  be  thoroughly 
.  Dwartioulation  at  the  Elbow  Join*  ie 
either  undertaken  by  the  elliptical  methorf!^  "P.^vf "°"  ^'^'-y  "-arely  seen,  and  is 

Amputation  of  the  Am  may  be  c^rH^n      .  k"'^  ^  '^/^^  ^"'«'"'°'-  ^^P 

^./r,  the  flap,  circular.  o7  Sfied  fl"      "h'  ^^  ^7  °^  '^^  """^^"^^  described, 

ticular  instance   being  deTemVned  bv  fh     "''''^^^^-  '^^  *^^°'*=^  *"  ^"y  Par- 

circular  amputation  gives  DerhLn«.=  ^  ^"^  requirements  of  the  case      The 

Disarticulation  at  thfs wm^  ^S°°d  results  as  any.  ^ 

for  the  Perfor^rnce^?  h^'^ope^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^-^  ^'^''^^  "«  P-^'^-d 

means  of  an  e.xternal  or  deltoid  flS     'in  «n  ff.^"^t^^"^  ^^"^y'''-  °^  ^^at  by 

artery  ,s  best  controlled  bySitS^cnn^nrl   '-'^^  l^"'"'  P^"  "^  the  subclavian 

leave  the  division  of  the  mL'n  vessel s7ndlL°^   '^^  '"''^".""u  ^"deavouring  to 

(«XSpence's  operation  (Fig   ,82?    A  Tr-^ '^^'-'''^.S^  °' '^^  Proceedings, 
excision  of  the  shoulder  is  first  "^./T'"!-^  '"?'''°"  ^''"''a'-  to  that  for 
through  the  fibres  of  the  delS  from  k  Dofnl  '"n^^^'^KT^''^^  ^"^  °"*^^^rds 

c'loia,  irom  a  point  midway  between  the  coracoid 


......^ 


Fig.  381.— Amputation  of  Wrist 
BY  DuBREuiL's  Method.    fTiLL- 


Fig.  382.-Spemce's  Amputation  at  the 
Shoulder    BY    Anterior    Racquet 
(Treves'  •  Operative  Surgery  ■) 


SjoS^toTe";^^^^^^^^ 
The  surgeon,  standifj  on  the"  site'^  ^^^^""^"'^P^  "^'"S  taken 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  inrkinnH  ,        '''"''■  '^en  carries  his  knife 

folds  around  the^limC  to  the  St  frnrTl'  ^"^'  '"^^''^^'^^  ^^^ss  the  axillary 
mcis  on  racquet-shaped      Thf  "  ft  Sr^cU^^e,  ''  ^u'  ''^''''^'  '^"^  "taking  S 
incision  are  separated  from  the  bone  and  th...,^^  outer  side  of  the  vertical 
he  muse  es  inserted  into  the  greater  iubernS?    ')^u''u    ^^'-  "^  '^e  capsule, 
tendon  of  the  biceps,  are  diviS     The  "-^       ,^^.  humerus,  and  the  long 
including  the  subscapularisand  front  of  ^},f         "]  *''^  '"P^''  ^'^^  of  the  joint 
way.  but  the  main  v4els  anf  nerves  ar^leftiP?'';  f '  ^'?"  ''''^  '"  ^  ^'""'^r 
the  external  flap  and  protruding    he  hearl  of  hrK^' ^ 'r™'^    •  %  retracting 
remainder  of  the  capsule  can  be  severed   anHtl!      .u°"f  ^■?"'  ''^  ^"'^ket,  thi 
wards  between  the  humerus  and  the  aSlarvli!?"  '^^  ^""'J^'  t'-avelling  down- 
thus  completing  the  disarticulation   the  tZ  I    w''  '^-padeto  cut  its  way  out, 
in  the  proceeding      If  the  S  ."'    '^^,'^^,^'-'s  being  divided  as  the  last  steo 
posterior  circumfl'ex"tery^i™Jte'£^'°^^^^^^  '""^  ^°-'  ^^e  trunk  aflh^ 
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divides  thi  muscled  insScbo  it  Vhe  knife  HT  '"^^^^-'V.  ^^hich  also 
mner  side  of  the  humerus  so  as  to'sevir  the  "esse  b  las    '  "'"''"^  ^°""  °"  *^« 

pritlTir^'TheX^-r'i th^er^^^^^^^^^^  P-tised  at  the 

up.  It  is  U-shaped,  its  K  extendiL  f'>  'J-^^sfi^'o".  or  may  be  dissected 
the  root  of  the  Womion  behTnd  A  sJn^nrW  '"''•^""'^  Process  in  front  to 
inner  aspect  of  the  limbJoininTthe  ends  of  thTfn"  ''•""•'•  '"^'^'^  ^'^^"^^  '^e 
about  2  inches  below  thi  axilla      Disartic u  '""''°"'  ^"^  ^-tending 

lation  is  then  carried  out  in  the  same  "ay" 
as  m  the  previous  methods 

wh^?^''lTu  "y  '* ''  necessary  to  remove  the 
whole  of  the  upper  limb,  together  with  the 
scapula  and  outer  third  of  the  clavicle,  for 
new  growths,  usually  of  a  sarcomatous  nature 
th„««i'"Ji"'y    J^'^  so-called  Intemapulo: 

cord?nL  .^"?f  "***'*"'  '^^''  performed^'lc- 

cordmg  to  Berger's  method.     An  incision  is 

made  along  the  middle  third  of  the  clavicle, 

and  this  portion  of  bone  is  then  removed  so 
hJhirtf  ^1^^  the  surgeon  to  divide  between 
ligatures  the  subclavian  artery  and  vein  on 
a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  firs" 
nb.  The  anterior  flap  is  then  formed  by 
an  incision  reaching  from  the  centre  of  the 
former,  and  extending  downwards  and  out- 
wards over  the  shoulder,  across  the  anterior 
fold  of  the  axilla,  and  as  far  as  the  lower 

SmilJa^e'dSdaStES^^^^  ^"   383.-L.hrhVs  Au.v... 

with  the  sectioi^o'f  t^iTve^er  The  axilfary       £7^     '  ^'^^'^'^"^^    ^'^- 
space  can  now  be  opened  up  along  the  outer 

retaining  the  scapula  in  connection  with  fh^K  J?'  j^^.  different  muscles 

other,  including  the  trapeHus  omo  hvni?l   .      ^"^^  are  divided  one  after  the 

and  serratus  nifgnus'^T^S  marbtfiedrs  n-Tfo  th^^^  '■^°']!^°'1f ' 

compatible  with  the  total  removal  of  the  Srovvd?  An,  ""^  ^^  's  thought 
cut  across,  and  the  limb  is  thus  detached  f°^''^'^-  ^"y  remaining  fibres  are 
be  a  large  number  of  vessels  both  arterSs  nnH  °^  "?'^  ^'"'''"^^  '^ere  may 

a  healthy  limb  removed  for 'inrurynSu?l?!f.%''^^  "^^'"^^^  but  in 

scapular  will  give  any  trouble  NaruranvLS  P^^t^^o"- scapular  and  supra- 
with  a  considerable  imoun  of  shock  hui  th  ^^°Pf^\t'«"  i«  accompanied 
been  encouraging.  '  """^  *^^  •"^^"•'^  hitherto  obtained  have 

Amputations  of  the  Lower  Extremity 

sii^TarL'thraX"'  opSt^rr  thJ^'^^'^"^^^\^"'-'^''«-  -  P-isely 
that  the  joint  lies  as  f^r  Lhind  he  °  k  tft^"'"-  /!i,'""''  ^^  remembered 
and  hence  the  incision  mus^  ^tL7f    \u      .      f  \P^-^  °^  '^^  '°«  '«  '"  front  of  it, 

For  the  removal TtK  eat   of  frnrn'th"'"^  '^"  ""'f  l!'  ^'  ^^P^^'^^ 

oi  tne  great  toe  from  the  metatarsal  bone,  Farabceuf's  opera- 
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f-nifaJd  S  toTh^^'SsrcIK.]f/^  con^mences  over  .he  hea.i  of  the  latter 

nearly  as  f^  as  the  i,  ternhn  m,  ,  .1      ^.''te'^V''  '^n^'""  :  it  extends  <U,wnwanls 

surface  of  the  L>  s"  •^sT^r;X/^^  "l"''  'h""  ^--"^^^^  'he  plantar 

second  toe    thence   he  kne?sr.rrh  T'-V'l  '^^  ^^^^'^  ''*"^^''«"  "  '■*"''  'he 
the  incision      -rh      '"^.'*"''^  '"  earned  straight  hack  to  the  commencement  of 

andT'toe  remo^^d'"' It'wil  X""/'  "^ '-"""-'ivided,  theToir.Tp'ned 

so  that  the  dcat7ix^!:Vr:;,os:itpr:L;'r:  "''^'''^'•'^"''^'  """^•'  '-^"^  ^'-'^-  "  '" 

eitt";'I,y  a^c^L^^-KS  i;rcis!on''  '^^T''''''^''^  articulation  is  conducted 
side.       ^       ^     '  '"'^P"'  '"'^'S'on.  or  by  dissecting  up  a  flap  from  the  inner 

by^l^lnc^'l^^/lij^^.^^r-"''*''*""^  ^'•"«'^**^»  -  P-*"-"'  either 
L.sfnuu's  a,npuUa,on  (iMg,  385)  consists  really  of  a  disarticulation,  no  bone 


Fig.  384. — Farabceuk's  Ampu- 
tation OF  THE  Great  Toe 
(Treves'  '  Operative  Sur- 
gery.') 


Fig.  3S5.-  Incisions  for  Liskranc's  Ampu- 
tation.   (Treves'  'Operative  Surgery.') 

outer  side.  The  flap  hu^  mlrlTed^^mT'^'  '"'^^'^''  °"  '^^  '""^^  'han  the 
extended  by  an  assistant  onTv^tf si  n  '^^hssected  up,  the  toes  being  fully 
the  first  in6h.  but  funher'  hack  iS  tb.  s.''"'^,  subcutaneous  tissue  are  raised  for 
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Z7L  J«w    1  f         "r'^''  '^^'"•'  '*^'^"  '»'"'■  "f  "^*'  fif'*^  metatarsal  bone,  arid  is 
honl      Th  f"rwanls  an<l  nnvanls  towards  the  hea.l  of  the  first  metatarsal 

I  one.      The  hne  of  the  articulation  is  then  followed  as  far  as  the  base  .the 

e  n^f cS£"1;o:''''^^^'^"';'^  'r'*""'-^'''  '^•''-^-   the  imenXand  t- 
ern2  r   n    f  "''''■     T*^" J'""*  '>«'^««n  the  first  metatarsal,  and  the  in- 

Kamen  TJ.  T^  "^"^'^  transversely  on  the  inner  side,  and  the  dor^ 

S  stron.  inflJ       "T"''  '"'^''^'■■^"•■^'  a"^l  'he  middle  cuneiform  divided, 
ine  strong  mterosseous  ligament  passing 

between   the   mternal   cuneiform   and  the 

base    of    the    second    metatarsal    is    next 

severed  bv  mserting  the  point  of  a  knife 

downwards  between   the  first  and  .second 

metatarsal  bones,  and   cntting   backwards 

towards  the  ankle,  elevating  the  handle  of 

tne  knife  in  order  to  do  .so.     By  grasping 

the  toes  in  the  left  hand,  and  fo.-cibly  ev- 
ending  them,  the  remaining  ligaments  on 

the  dorsal  aspect  are  divided,  and  the  dis- 
articulation can  then  be  completed. 

The  plantar  flan  is  sometimes  formed  a& 

the   last   stage   of    the    operation,    having 

merely    been    mapped    out    in    the    first 

instance.  In  such  a  case  the  dorsal  in- 
cision :s  first  made,  the  metatarsus  dis- 
articulated, and  the  plantar  flap  cut  from 

within  outwards.      After  the  plantar  and 

metatarsal  arteries  have  been  secured   by 

ligatures,  the  plantar  flap  is  sutured  to  the 

incision  on  the  dorsum. 

Joey's  opemtion   is   essentially  similar  to 

the  above,  with  the  exception  that  the  base 
ot  the  second  metatarsal  and,  perhaps  the 
projection  of  the  internal  cuneiform  are 
siuvn  across,  leaving  a  more  even  surface 
of  bone.  It  is  certainly  to  be  preferred  to 
a  simple  disarticulation. 
Amputation    at    the    Mid  -  tarsal    Joint  !•''«    38G 

{Uwpayfs  amputation,  1-ig.  3X7)  is  conducted       

in  a  very  similar  manner  to  Lisfranc's.     A 
plantar   flap  with  convex  end   is  marked 

"uberde  o/^^fh^  *^^  'u^'-l  f'^  °^  \^^  ^"°'  ^'■°'"  ^  P°'"'  immediately  behind  the 
tubercle  of  the  scaphoid  forwards  to  within  i  inch  of  the  root  of  the  toes 

fatinn^T/"  T  °"  l^^  °"'^'"  '"^^^  °"  ^  1^^^'  ^ith  the  calcaneo-cuboid  articu- 
mSirsal'  J?T^  M  k'^''"  ^u  f"'*'''"^'  "i^lleohis  and  the  spur  of  the  fifth 
Th is  nlanL  i.n  fi  ^V  >"<^h  longer  on  the  inner  than  on  the  outer  side, 
and  tfln  n  1  P/"  ••■'*  dissected  up,  including  everything  down  to  the  bones, 
and  then  a  dorsal  incision  is  made  with  a  slightly  convex  border.     The  joints 

OS  calHs  t^H'^'r^'n"'  '"^"J'  '^'"^P^"'^'  '^"  ^he  inner  side,  and  between  the 
OS  calcis  and  cuboid  on  the  outer,  are  opened  from  above,  the  foot  during 
this  proceeding  being  forcibly  extended.     Disarticulation  is  completed   by  a 

Santar"flan'is /'''  ''"'^''  *'!,"^  '"^'^^ ''^"  haemorrhage  has  been  Jrrested,  ^he 
plantar  flap  is  drawn  up,  and  united  by  sutures  to  the  dorsal.     Some  surgeons 
prefer  to  fashion  the  plantar  flap  after  opening  the  joincs  from  the  dor.sum 
«im:»T  '1"^?"'^"°"  '''•  °"  ^^^  '^•h"l'^.  not  a  very  satisfactory  proceeding 

t^e  nost'eHor  h.K  f"  ''"'VT"'  "*J^"  ''''"'''"'  ''^'^'^'  °f  ^^e  arch  of  the  foot 
r.P'?^''^"°'^h-ilf  being  left  without  support.     The  natural  result  of  this  is 

phL        ^-        ?  J^  astragalus  travels  downwards,  and  presses  upon  the  an- 

thP  n«^'=![ric"  ^^  '*""'P'  ?".'*"«  ""  «"°d  'l^^l  ^^  P^-^i"  ^"'l  discomfort,  whilst 
the  OS  calcis  is  drawn  upwards  by  the  traction  of  the  tendo  Achillis.     Formerly 


Skeleton  and  Out- 
line OK  Foot,  showing  Level 
OF  Various  Amputations. 
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Fig.  387— Incisions  in  Svme's 
Amputation  of  Foot. 


Fig.  388.— Method  of  raising 
Heel  Flap  from  Os  Calcis. 

that  known  as  Maurkc  Parin's  oval  operation.     A  racciuet-shanetl  incision  i. 

thSuriS"^A'h'V"rr'°"  "^.  ''^-  ^^"^'°  Achuiira.:uSnLTa  1'; 

Sth  metatS    from  u^.irh  i/°  ""  P™"'  ""T''*f  ^^'^  '^'^h*"^  '^e  spur  of  the 

f,mh?r'^''"  '^"  1^  entered,  and  the  interosseous  ligaS  severed      Hvs 
ric  uresrn'"Sin'ner'°n    "fll*'  ^^^^^^  '"^  P°^''-"  °^  ex^freme  varul^^ 
ins  the  'ame  torsion  /h^fL     '^%°'  '^'/='t  *=?"  ^"^  'letache<l,  and  by  continii- 
asnect  of  TL  fnnri     i    f"  '""^^'^'i  "^  '^^  ''°"«  '*^  ^"ally  cleared,  the  dorsal 
El,li?ntsT.  t".     ^''r'!!''''''''^^   ,  ^^^*^"  '^^  f"°'  has  been  removed, 
whfrh   nJ^     r       I    '^'^"•■«^5^'  'e"^"ns  and   ner\es  cut  short,  and   the  wound 

PPortTs  Drovidedrr^ ''^'  ''  r^''^'^.  '7  '^"'"^^^       '^  ^'^^y   f-m  bis  is    If 

theTed,'Xh  is  usS  \o  preSr"'  ''^"'  ^'^  ^'""^  '^  '^"^'^^^^  ^^  '^^  «^'"  "^ 

Amputation  of  the  Toot.-^  Symc's  amputation  consists  of  a  disarticulation  at 
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iurft"J* of^\tS!hff  ^tk''''\'*'"";>''''  ^f  '^  '*"  '"'''!«°"  «"'»  'he  articular 
surlace  of    he  tibia      The  patient  hes  on  the  back  with  the  letf  well  elevated 

a   Mt'trto'tZeThl'^Mh  "^  '?*'  '/''"^/''--Keon  standing  ^ithS' Slower 
oneraL  is    nn'f',".  ^  r''^"'       "r'"«  ^''"•''"Kuinated    the  limb,  the 
filf  ^^u     '         '^f  '*'f'/o"»'  commenced   by  makinK  an   ..icision  from  the 
n^in?  a'^^  vf'v''^"''*'    -"'V'^"""'  ''"^"   '«   the   heel,   and   extend  n^   up   to  a 
^oint  ^  ,nch  Inflow  and  behind  the  internal  malleolus  (Fig.  /.)     Tjn  the 
Iff.  K    ^P'f  '"C'^'""  i\niade  in  the  opposite  direction   ^  For  This  purpose  a 
short-handled  strong-bladed  knife  should  \ye  employed  (an  ankle  knffe)      The 
ncmion   ,8  directed  s  ightly  backwards,  otherwiL  I  Inlcker-shaped  hiel  flap 
L  K         \?u''r"'^  discharges  may  collect.      The  knife  is  carried  down  tC 
the  bone  at  the  hrst  cut  and  the  surgeon  then  proceeds  to  dissect  up  the  hee° 
flap  thus   marked  out   by  inserting  his  thumb'  into  the  wound,  and    partly 
peeling,  part  y  cuttmg,  the  soft  tissues  at  the  back  of  the  os  calc  s  (Fig^S 
loLL"7:^TrVT"'''r    'i""«r--oceeding,  since  it  is  most^m^ant 
exter?nl  InH  in.  '^^•'"T  ^'"'  ^*^f  'i^''vi'linK  the  nutrient  vessels  of  the  flap 
he  ends  of  If       '''  '^''^''^^T^") ,    ^he  dorsal  incision  is  then  made,  uniting 
tne  ends  of  the  former  wound,  and  carried 
slightly  forwards  so  that  a  short  convex 
flap  is  thereby  formed.     This  is  dissected 
up,  and  the   ankle-joint  opened,   the   line 
of  the   articulation    being   placerl    A   inch 
above  the  tip   of  the  internal   malleolus. 
Hy  division  of  the  lateral  and   posterior 
ligaments,  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  of  the 
few  remaining  fibrous  connections  a'ong 
the  top  of  the  os  calcis,  the  foot  is  removed 
The  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  are 
then  cleared  and  sawn  off,  the  ends  of  the 
dorsal  flap  being  meanwhile  held  out  of 
harm's  way  n^ig.  389).    The  main  vessels 
are  tied,  as  also  any  other  bleeding-points  ; 
the  tendons  and  chief  nerves  are   drawn 
down  and  cut  short,  and  the  wound  closed 
by  sutures,  provision  being  made  for  drain- 
age through  one  of  the  angles. 

A  much  quicker  and  prettier  method  of 
performing  this  operation  consists  in  open- 
ing the  joint,  and  disarticulating  immedi- 
ately after  the  incisions  have  been  made 

ktpiiftL"l^i^'c.ise"lSh^"ro2.''""'^'  °"^  ""'  ''^  '^^^'  ^--^P  ^-"^  ^^-- 

thf^nTtl^f^P^M*'?  ^'".f  excellent  results  with  only  slight  shortening,  and 

t  i.'^^In.H.n       '%'?  '"^^  °"  '■''"  ^^'•'h  '^  ^'•■^^'^y  accustomed  to  pressure. 

much  asTt  t^th".'n  "'  ^^;he'-%a"'P"tation  is  required  for  tarsal  disease,  inas: 

."ervatire  me\h:5rofTpt^adng.       ""'"^^'^  '"'  °'  ^'^  P"''^'  "^  '"^^'^  ^°"- 
Pirognfs  operation  is  one  in  which  the  posterior  portion  of  the  os  calcis  is 

tTbTa^fd  fib^^PP^.^  *°  '^^  ""^1^  ^"'^^^  "^  ^he  prLiously-sawn  ends  of  the 
bu  rt?W  .1  1  he  operation  here  described  is  not  strictly  that  of  PirogofT. 
™?  K  •  ^^  modification  of  it  suggested  by  Sedillot.  The  patient  and 
exendrn.fro^?h^"'"''P'""^  ^?  for  Syme's  operation,  an  incisfon  is  maSe 
and  a  nofnt^Tri  hT^  P"!f  If 'v,";".'  t^'^^^"  ^^^  *^P  °^ '^^  e^'^™^'  malleolus 
Hfrl^P  ^  \  ^^^''^  ^""^  l'^*''"^  *h^  '""««•  malleolus,  but  instead  of  passing 
directly  downwards  is  carried  obliquely  forwards.     Everything  is  divided  at 

rTh't^n'l"  ?  t'  ^r^'  ^"VJ'^  do^rsafincision  is  then  m'ade,  belong  pVaced  a 
[^?5,n  .^  /'^  '^^  plantar.  The  ankle-joint  is  opened  from  above,  and  disarticu- 
behinH  th  P^  w'  'a^^^°\  ^"'"F  ^''tended,  and  the  structures  to  the  side  of  and 
Dehind  the  joint  divided,  so  that  a  saw  can  be  applied  to  the  exposed  surface 


Fig.  389.— Section  of  Tibia  and 
Fibula  in  Syme's  Ami'utation. 
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■      Thar  cuSse  °P'''''"°"  ''  P""-ipally  applicable  to  cases  of  injury   rather 

ma  le   cutt  nfar  \l       '"''"  •' •  ^^"hdrawn,  and  a  horizontal  incision 

c^f  bone  from     ■  hhque  mcis.on  ni  such  a  way  as  to  remove  a  wedge 

(Finoo/     tC'.  \^^  ,^''"^'  u^'f.^  **^""  becomes  suitably  bevelled 

of  the^Ubia.  "^"^  ^'^^y'^  ^^  '^•^•'^'^'^  '^^^"'■^  completing  the  section 

In  the  lower  third  of  the  leg,  Teale's  amputation  (Fig.  376)  is  sometimes  rP 
commended,  and  gives  good  results  '  '      sometimes  re- 

fh^f,H*fi^°fl°'  *^^'®^  *,*  *^'  ^"«  °^  Election  may  be  performed  either  bv 

IS  first  marked  out  with  the  knife,  extend  ng^iTncheshigher^^ 

whl^Vr'  "'  '"■''"^  ^^'f  ^  !'^"^'  '°  *he  diametir  of  the  hmb  at  the  point  a 
which  the  bones  are  to  be  divided,     The  incision  on  the  inner  side ^sLn 

hofnoTZr  ^'■°'"  '"-P"'"'  V''''^''  below  the  upper  end  of  the  anterior 
BO      tS  Z'Z'J"r'°"  ^°  '^^  "."'•■"•"''y  °^  *he  posterior  horn  (Fig  3T0 
.nri    ./he  e-Meinal  flap  is  dissected  up,  commencing  anteriorly   the  fineers 
and  knife  being  inserted  between  the  tibialis  anticus  and  the  tibia  '  allthe^off 
parts  down  to  the  bone  and  interosseous  membrane  arfd    ide/obliqueh 
1  he  anterior  tibial  artery  is  cut  long,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  free  I^p 
fhi^  ?-■"    ^"  >."'«>-°««eous  membrane  too  high,  for  fear  of  injuring  the  t  unk  of 
ml  ff  fi^  ^^'SP^^^f  ^Pt^e"  the  bones,  an  accident  which  would  serbush 
imperil  the  vitality  of  this  large  and  fleshv  mass      Thp  ti««,w,l  ,,„  M     ■       - 
side  of  the  limb  are  now  divi'ded,  eitherly'trrnsfix^on  oTc'cular  Sfvi'slo" 

t?tr  Sod^rad^dTsS'^"^^  ^^^ '-^^ 

_    Amputation  by  equal  lateral  flaps  is  also  recommended  in  this  situation    lint 
IS  not  altogether  satisfactory,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  cicat  ix  iS  phie 
over  the  end  of  the  tibia,  which  is  thus  likely  to  project  between  the  tfacs 

Disar  icu  ation  at  the  Knee-Joint  is  a  very  useful  and  valimble  proceedinL^ 
lae  methods  chiefly  emp  oyed  are  as  follow/-  li  V  <;t,^Z.    V    ,,•     P™'^^^"'"^ 
amputation  by.  equal  lal'era^  fla'S-     The  ^urgio     sK      f tTn  rorth'^^i;: 
side  of  the  patient  as  the  limb  to  be  removed.     The  incisSs  extend  from  a 
peat  immediately  below  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  backSs  in  a  semilZr 
fashion,   to  terminate  in  the  middle  line  behind  on  a  level   whh  thTm 
(F  g.  391).     The  incision  on  the  inner  side  should  reach  a  lit   e  lower  th" 
that  on  the  outer,  ,n  order  to  ensure  sufficient  covering  for  the  innS  condde 
which  ,s  always  larger  than  the  outer.     The  flaps  are  dissected  upL'""^^^^^^^^ 
including  the  subcutaneous  and  deep  fascia,  being  turned  bS  in  front  like  [ 

toenluroater''Vh'\"'-^^"°"  '"  --^-d 'divide  the'insei^ion  o  \  , 
ligamentum  patelU^     The  knife  1.  now  carried  along  the  upper  margin  of  the 
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by'divfdPnTlhe^S^n^'rn're'n^^  the  semilunar  cartilages  to  Tiir^o" 
are  cut  through  at  the  sZmeYe'el  ogetler  whhZ  ^r^'  Tr' '^^  ""^^  ^^""°- 
leg  IS  finally  separated  by  boldly  ;weenin/thp  UnS  f^  '''''''u '^u^"'^"''^'  ^"^  ^he 
the  back  of  th'e  joint,  th'e  flapj  being^  vll  reSed  "S.  '^"  f"^'  T*"'^  ^' 
are  secured,  and  the  flaps  drawn  to.^ethPr  in  /h  r  ^,^  Pophteal  vessels 

has  occurred,  the  cicatrix  is™n  un  b^hin  i  .  ""I!''^"  ''"^-  '^Vhen  union 
so  that  an  excellent  hooded  coTerinT  knrn./?'^  ""^  mtercondyloid  notch, 
femur^     The  chief  objection  to  the  o^rafion  [  1h  T^L  ''  """^  °'  '^' 

synovialmembraneof  the  joint  remains  iS  In  ,        ^u  "PP^""  P^"  "^  *^^ 
a  serous  effusion  through  the  irritadon  nr^H      ' ,  k"^  """y  ^^'^"'"'^  distended  bv 
(ig  Amputation  can  bT  .mdemkr  b /^t^^ltrr^^ 
left  ,n  su.  or  removed,  according  to  cirLmsTfncr 'I  S^^t' p^St^Tp'lt' 


Fig.  3go. — Farabceuf's  Amputation  at 
THE  Site  of  Election,  a  HaniV.s 
Breadth  below  the  Knee. 

The  continuous  line    A,  B,  C,  indicates    Fig.  39i._Stephen  Smith's  Ampu 
It  flfP'.  ^L'H^J:^^^^^-'-"-!  flap;        TATioN  THROUGH  THE  Knee  Joint 


the  dotted  line,  B,  C,  the  incision  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  limb.  The  direc- 
tion in  which  the  bones  are  sawn  is 
also  shown. 


BY  Lateral  Flaps. 


^S'^s^e^d!""'"'  up,  so  as  to  enable  the  muscles  and  vessels  to  be 
Supracondyloid  Amputation  of  the  Thieh  is  an  nnpraH,.n  ..(, 

H--  Liuei  oDjection  to  this  operation  is  the  length  of  the 
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fh^P^lf^'r}":^  IS  badly  nourished,  and  sometimes  liable  to  slough 
hlfronTn/X-^'''K'''  °^  fhis  consists  in  making  a  transverse  incision  across 
tfte  Iront  of  the  limb  on  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  tibia.  The  horns 
angle  o  "fort v"fivIV°'"*'''  posteriorly  by  carrying  the  knife  downwards  at  an 
and  thi  ZL  1  fu^""- ^'  ^°  *^^  ^"''."^  l^^  ^^S-  This  flap  is  dissected  up, 
fr.H  1  iT  ^  °i  ^^^  mteguments  and  subcutaneous  tissues  are  freed  and  re- 
tracted like  a  cuff,  so  as  to  enable  the  muscles  to  be  divided  circularly  just 

mrnV.^'  P^'^'^^-     ^K^^"  '}  '?""  ^PP"^^-  ^"d  the  bone  removed      By   h  s 
means  the  covering  of  the  end  of  the  bone  is  taken  more  from  the  back  than 

STtTrilr'Ai'""-  °    '^'  ^'^^-     ^'l  """''''  ^^^'-""■"^  '«  th"«  performed    A  large 
^fi  th«  ,,  f^i''"''^'  *°J^^*  "'^^  '"  Garden's  operation  is  dissected  up,  includ- 
fl  h;   •r^l'"'  ^"^  ^  f''°'"'^''  P°s'^'-ior  flap  is  then  fashioned.     The  soft  parts 
Wl  n7?h      J/  ''."■''"^^u  ''",'  °^  ^^t  ^"'^^'  ^"^  ^^«  f^"'"'-  «awn  across  about  the 
™    i     •i''1u*'*°''  tubercle.     The  cartilaginous  surface  of  the  patella  is  then 
sflver  wi;:  to    t'  T-'r^  '^^  remaining  portion  of  the  bone  secured  by  a 
silver  wire  to    he  divided  end  of  the  femur.     Considerable  difficulty  may  be 
lE'l!^''^  '"  ''"^P'"?  the  patella  in  accurate  apposition,  and  to  obviate  ^his 
Stokes  has  recommended  division  of  the  femur  at  a  slight! .  higher  level  ^above 
radier  than  through  the  condyles),     (d)  Amputation  by  a /o;|  posuTr  Tapi. 
sometimes  required  in  cases  where  the  tissues  in  front  of  the  limb  have  become 
disorganized   from   disease  of  the  joint,   or  when  cicatrices   produced   bv  a 
IImT^  excision  are  present.     The  posterior  flap  is  first  marked  nut  and  dis- 
sected up,  including  merely  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues.     A  transverse 
usT!Z''  "l^'^^f  °f  thfe  limb  above  the  cicatrices  or  sinuses,  the  bone  sawn 
just  above  the  site  of  the  preceding  excision,  and  the  posterior  muscles  and 
vessels  divided  circularly.     A  very  good  stump  usually  results 

Amputation  of  the  Thigh  may  be  conducted  by  any  of  the  general  methods 
already  described,    but   the   modified   flap  and   circular   (Lister's  opSon 
Fig- 375)  IS  that  generally  employed.  ^  =>  operation. 

Amputation  through  the  Hip-Joint.— Disarticulation  at  the  hip-joint  is 
firp?L^"°?^'^*''!i!  °^  the  greatest  gravity,  and  every  precaution  should  be 
shock  °  NoTrt  o  thXH  ^'^''  "'^'  ^y  preventing  h  JmSrrhage  and  lessening 
snock.     No  part  of  the  body  is  unnecessarily  exposed,  whilst  the  head  is  keot 

be  wasted  ^^  "P''^''^"  ''^""'^  "°'  ^"^  ^"''""'^  °^^'-'  '^^  tfme  must 

.,I^I^^IV^^  ^^-l'^^^"^  preventing  haemorrhage  is  to  secure  the  main 
vessels  before  dividing  them,  and  then  to  take  up  each  bleeding-point  as  h 
appears;  the  limb  can  thus  be  removed  with  merely  the  loss  of  a  f^w  ounces 
of  blood.  Other  plans  which  have  been  suggested  are:  (a)  Lister^s  aortic 
T^rTT'  ""^f^'  ^""'"^"^'^  '^  "«'  *°  ^«  recommended,  paVtly  because  it  is 
£h1.ln  rPP^^;M°A'°"*.°'  "lUfcu'ar  individuals,  and  in  any  case  it  is  very 
liable  to  slip,  (b)  Davy's  rectal  lever  for  compression  of  the  common  iliac 
fwJ.?°"'"*'^"^-''  '°'^.  °^  ^^""y-  ^"Jcanite.  or  metal,  which  is  inserted  into 
r.^?vif  tT-  ^!J  ^"■'^'='ed  so  as  to  compress  the  artery  against  the  brim  of  the 
pelv  is.  It  IS  dangerous  in  application,  and  not  always  efficient,  (c)  An  elastic 
tourniquet  may  be  applied  either  around  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  to  control 
rn^irrM"^  K^^^-  ^V^''"^'  '''^^'  °'  ^™""d  the  body  in  such  a  way  as  to 
f.X.H  **^^^bdominal  aorta.  For  the  latter  purpose  a  pin-cushion  or  pad 
IS  placed  on  the  abdomen  over  the  aorta,  and  .ehind  the  back  a  board  pro- 

l!^wln/'''^^!"''^l■°"  J"^^  "'^^  °^  *^^  ''■""^'  ^"d  with  two  notches  cut  at 
either  end_  The  elastic  rod  is  passed  over  the  cushion,  and  around  the  notches 
at  the  end  of  the  board  in  a  figure-of-8  fashion,  sufficient  tension  being  em- 
ployed to  force  the  cushion  down  on  the  aorta,  and  thus  control  the  circulation 
through  It.  This  method,  which  was  also  suggested  by  Lord  Lister,  is  cer- 
tainly efhcient,  though  somewhat  cumbersome,  (d)  More  recently  Wyeth  of 
JNiew  lork,  has  introduced  a  method  of  preventing  hemorrhage  by  applying  a 
rubber  tourniquet  close  to  the  pelvic  brim,  which  is  prevented  from  slipping 
by  inserting  ong  needles  immediately  below  it.  The  limb  is  first  exsan- 
guinated by  elevation,  or  possibly  by  the  use  of  an  Esmarch's  bandage.     Two 
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*is  introduced  +  inch  below  th^  in. ^^  ^^  °"^.  °"  ^^^  i""^"--     The  former 
slightly  to  the  inner  side  of  this  proSn^P'T'  '"^'^  °^  '^^  iHum  Tn d 
fically  for  about  3  inches  the  mLdes  and  f^^^f.      '\^^'^^  '°  ''"^^^'"^^  «"Per- 
emerging  on  a  level  with  the  nohit  of  i!r!?      "  ^^^  ""'^f  ^^^e  of  the  hip 
needle  is  thrust  through  the  skin  and  f.nT      T^-  -^H  P°'"'  "^  ^he  second 
muscle  i  inch  below ^the  crutch  ^he  nn,n?        °"-^'"  °^.  '^^  adductor  longus 
ischii.     The  points  should  bf  shielded  ^^nr^'^-il^  '    "'^^  "^^1°^^  the  tuber 
the  hands  of  the  operator     No  vessels  --  -  ^  ''       "'^'^  ^°  P'^^^"'  '"•""'"y  '° 
niat  or  compress  of sterilLauzerfnrl.ru-?''^T''?'^  by  these  skewers      A 
the  femoral'artery  and  vein' as  thercross\t  brim  ^J^^^es  square  is  laid  over 
piece  of  strong  white  rubber  tubing  *Tch  in  S^^.?     \  P^'^'' '  °''^'  ^^is  a 
long  enough  when  in  position  to  P^f'fitf       "  diameter  when  unstretched,  and 
wound  very  tightly  arZd  and  a^m  e  the  fixTtionT  T''-^  '^  '^^^^'  '«  "°^v 


n      ,U        •    u  !'''■    ^^'-^^^"'^■^'^■r'O^    THROUGH    THE    HiP-JoiNT 

adopted.  ^  -^^  ^'^^'^   P'^"s-  one   of  which   should   always   be 

Amputation  by  an  external  niaiuct  inchim,  imrr  -,  \  u  ^ 
bv  many  surgeons,  especially  Seaux  Lln^p^^'^  ^f  ^^T  "-ecommended 
whom  has  advocated  some  slighrSSon'  ^fJ^^'^^'  ^"^  Lister,  each  of 
stand  to  the  outer  side  of  the  fmb  whilst^L  n.l  ^-^^ f^'''^^°^  should  always 
extreme  edge  of  the  table.  The  essen  a  fe^t^r  fll^""  P^'^^"'  ^^^^^  ^'  the 
a  circular  division  of  the  structures  down  ?n"h  K  ^^'^  "P^'-ation  consist  in 
chanter,  whilst  the  head  of  the  bone  k  Hi=  .  1  ^°T  ^^'"'^  '^^  '^^ser  tro- 
the  externa!  vertical  portion  of  the  hickinn  /  .''"i^'"^^"^  '"'^'""^'''^  through 
the  great  trochanter ;  it  mat  °ers  Htt  e  wLefh  ?if '"^ ''"''"^^"^■''^^  ^"-""^  «*^ove 
before  or  after  the  tissues  in    he    'hi^hh'         f""  ''^"'"^^r  '"'^'^io"  i'^  "^ade 


Wyeth,  Annals  0/ Surgery.  February,  1897. 
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IS  made  through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues  5  or  6  inches  below  the 
great  trochanter.    These  are  dissected  up  for  a  few  inches,  and  the  muscles 
«jen  divided  circularly  down  to  the  bone,  which  is  at  once  sawn  through 
The  external  incision,  6  or  8  inches  long,  is  then  made,  the  tissues  being  freed 
from  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  femur,  and  the  rotator  muscles 
divided  along  the  borders  of  the  great  trochanter.     The  lower  end  of  the 
fragment  of  the  femur  is  then  grasped  by  lion  forceps,  and  after  forcibly  flexing 
and  rotating  the  bone  inwards,  the  capsule  of  the  joint  is  laid  open  on  its 
posterior  aspect.     By  everting  the  bone,  the  anterior  part  of  the  capsule  can 
be  reached  and  incised,  and  the  attachment  of  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  severed 
The  hgamentum  teres  is  then  divided  by  inserting  the  point  of  the  knife  into 
the  acetabulum,  and  the  head  of  the  bore  is  thus  set  free.     One  great  advan- 
tage of  this  operation  is  that  the  incisions  are  placed  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  risk  of  septic  contamination  from  the  genital  organs  and  perineum 

To  our  minds,  the  best  method  of  amputating  at  the  hip-joint  is  by  means 
of  an  anterior  racquet  incision  (Fig.  392).     This  commences  over  the  centre  of 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  is  carried  down  along  the  course  of  the  main  vessels 
for  about  3  inches.     It  then  sweeps  over  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  4  or 
5  inches  below  the  perineum  to  the  back,  and  is  brought  up  again  to  the  front 
3  or  4  inches  below  the  great  trochanter.     The  common  femoral  sheath  is  first 
exposed,  and  both  artery  and  vein  are  secured  by  double  ligature  and  divided 
The  muscular  structures  in  the  outer  flap  are  then  cut  through  and  the  external 
circumflex  artery  and  other  bleeding  vessels  secured  by  pressure  forceps  en  route 
By  rotating  the  limb  inwards,  the  insertion  of  the  gluteus  maximus  can  be 
divided,  as  also  the  muscles  attached  to  the  great  trochanter.     The  muscles 
in  the  inner  flap  are  then  similarly  dealt  with  after  rotating  the  limb  outwards 
the  internal  circumflex  artery,  etc.,  being  secured.     The  capsular  ligament  is 
next  divided  transversely,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  disarticulated      Finallv 
the  limb  IS  rotated  forcibly  outwards,  and  all  the  soft  paiis  at  the  back  of  the 
limb,  including  the  sciatic  vessels  and  nerves,  are  divided  from  within  out 
wards  with  one  sweep  of  the  knife.     The  wound  when  sutured  lies  antprn 
posteriorly.  "" 
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Iocari^i^.S  i^ulfSi^^'li^r^P^-T^^^  'oca.  and  the  genera, 

Mucous  membranes  are  r^.HH  u  P^'^^'^ 

mu,l  always  te  reTO^SridSl  "'''"''t     '""««".?  ™.  o?  ?h"re,™r'' 
"Pon  .he  hear,,  and  he„c.  ^oU"St?^a' 'ToSilf  ^^f* '"««""" 

J  gram  snould  never  be  employed. 
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The  needle  of  the  syringe  should  be  inserted  in  the  line  of  the  incision  and  the 
injection  equally  diflused  along  it.  Should  any  toxic  effects  be  manifested  (as 
by  pallor  ot  the  face,  a  cold  clammy  sweat,  giddiness,  weak  and  rapid  pulse) 
the  patient  should  be  laid  with  the  head  low,  and  stimulants  administered 
Some  recommend  that  a  little  nitro-glycerine  (i  drop  of  a  i  per  cent,  solution) 
should  always  be  injected  at  the  same  time  as  the  cocaine  so  as  to  prevent 
contraction  of  the  peripheral  arterioles.  In  some  parts  of  the  body  it  may  be 
possible  to  control  the  circulation  so  as  to  hinder  the  general  absorption  of  the 
drug.  I  hus,  for  circumcision  the  base  of  the  penis  may  be  constricted  by  an 
elastic  band  whilst  a  similar  arrangement  may  be  applied  to  the  fingers  and 
toes  for  small  operations,  such  as  avulsion  of  a  toe-nail. 

2.  A  substitute  for  cocaine  has  recently  been  proposed  in  the  synthetic  com- 
pound known  as  Eucaine  Hydrochloride.  It  is  quite  free  from  toxic  properties 
and  doses  ot  even  5  or  10  grains  may  be  employed  either  hypodermically  or  by 
painting  over  a  mucous  membrane.  Its  action  is  somewhat  slower  than  that 
ot  cocaine,  and  it  causes  a  little  congestion  of  the  part,  whilst  cocaine  leads  to 
ana-mia ;  it  also  giv-es  rise  to  a  little  tingling  pain  on  injection,  and  mav  leave 
a  certain  amount  of  cedematous  thickening  for  a  time.  The  reports  hitherto 
given  have  been  very  satisfactory, 

3-  Local  anaesthesia  is  also  produced  by  freezing  the  part,  either  by  the 
application  of  ice  and  salt,  or  by  the  ether  spray,  or  with  ethyl  chloride 
The  latter  reagent  is  now  put  up  conveniently  in  small  glass  or  thin  metal 
flasks  with  a  fine  capillary  outlet;  on  holding  the  flask  in  the  hand  a  sprav  is 
produced,  which  is  allowed  to  play  upon  the  part  to  be  operated  on  the 
rapid  evaporation  from  the  surface  leads  to  the  freezing  of  the  skin  which 
becomes  of  a  dead  white  colour.  The  anaesthesia  produced  is  of  a  very  fugitive 
nature,  and  a  certain  amount  of  pain  may  be  associated  with  the  thawin-^ 
process,  but  less  than  that  caused  by  the  ether  spray.  '^ 

4;  The  application  of  Carbolic  Lotion  (i  in  20)  for  a  few  minutes  sometimes 
suffices  to  render  the  skin  sufficiently  insensitive  to  allow  hypodermic  iniec- 
tions  and  small  incisions  to  be  made  without  pain 

General  Anaesthesia.-i.  Nitrous  Oxide  Gas  (N.,0)  is  most  commonly  used  in 
dental  work,  or  for  short  operations,  such  as  bending  a  stiff  joint  and  breaking 
down  adhesions,  the  avulsion  of  a  toe-nail,  or  the  opening  of  an  abscess      It 
IS  practically  safe  and  not  unpleasant,  either  in  its  use  or  in  its  subsequent 
effects^    It  is  also  employed  in  conjunction  with  ether,  the  patient  being  first 
anaesthetized  with  gas,  and  the  condition  maintained  by  ether      Gas  has  also 
been  recommended    for  the  removal  of  adenoids;    but  the  general   opinion 
now  obtaining  is  that   to  perform  this  operation  satisfactorily,  a  more  lastin- 
anesthetic  is  required.     The  gas  is  stored  in  a  condensed  and  liquefied  form 
in  special  steel  cylinders,  closed  by  a  screw  which  can  be  readily  loosened  so 
as  to  allow  the  gas  to  escape  through  a  tube  into  an  indiarubber  bag     This  is 
attached  to  a  closely-fitting  face-piece,  with  a  suitable  arrangement  of  valves 
and  stop-cocks,  by  means  of  which  the  gas  is  allowed  to  reach  the  patient 
A  valvular  exit  for  the  expired  air  is  also  present.     In  its  administration  the 
bag  IS  first  filled  with  gas,  and  then  air  is  completely  excluded  by  carefully 
adjusting  the  padded  face-piece  to  the  irregularities  of  the  face.     Some  anes- 
thetists, however,  allow  the  administration  of  a  minute  proportion  of  pure 
oxygen  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  prevent  the  lividity  of  the  face  and 
the  twitching  of  the  hmbs  often  present  when  anaesthesia  is  induced  in  the 
ordinary  way      The  time  taken  in  producing  unconsciousness  is  usually  about 
a  minute  and  a  half,  and  the  patient  is  then  ready  for  the  operation,  the 
anesthesia  lasting  for  about  half  a  minute.     In  regions  other  than  the  face,  a 
slightly  longer  period  can  be  obtained  by  lieginning  the  operation  before  the 
patient  is  fully  anesthetized,  whilst  by  admitting  a  little  airand  then  continuing 
with  the  gas,  even  three  or  four  minutes  can  be  obtained      Of  course  in  re- 
moving teeth  the  mouth  is  firmly  gagged  open  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  the  administration. 

2.  Chloroform  is  the  anesthetic  perhaps  most  generally  employed,  on  account 
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of  the  ease  with  which  \\  ran  u^  ^a    •  •  \  ' 

doubt  that  its  useis'StendeTw'  h1orwhaTt''''°"f  ^^«  ^^  ^^  '''tie 
Ji"fh  controversy  has  arisen  as  o  uSh^rthe  h/.'rt"'*'  '^^V^^^  ol  ether, 
by  the  dru«,  or  whether  the  dangerous  svmn^nm  '  ^""-^l  '^'''^^''y  effected 
primary  failure  of  the  respiration  The  eS°"l^,,7^«»  .^^'h  are  not  due  to 
IS  of  a  very  conflicting  nature  and  if  ,•«  im^^  -f^  ^'  evidence  on  the  subject 
tion  solved.     The  Scotch  "cClo    sVrSTT..1  ^ 

has  always  maintained  that  the  breathr?„    .  '  ^^^^^.'^  by  Syme  and   Lister 

administration  of  chloroform   failure  S^h."^  "^^"^  ^^  ^^"=hed  during  the 

s^:na  ;    the  second  so-calTed  HwlerlMd  C„3''''-'°\''''"S  'he  first  danger 

this  view.     Many  practical  su^eons  and  JnT^fv,  f-'°"  ''^'  '°"«ht  to  confirm 

holding  that,  although  the  resSron.  ^V  f '^f  i'''''^'^  °PP°^«  this  statemenT 

probably  a  majority'!  of  fataTSryetTer'are"!  '"  \''''^''  Percentage  and 

heart  failure  is  also  seen  as  a  resuhnAV     .^  a  certain  number  in  which 

upon  its  muscular  substance     Certainlv  -n'^'T'  r"'''"  ^^^^""^  «^  ^^e  chloroform 

the  administration  of  chlorofornr  he  L^eart  ston  7  '."l'^"""''  "^  ''^''^'h  during 

must  be  drawn  between  the  dZZ  which  re.ntT  ^'^\,^''\  ^  g^eat  distinction 

that  occur  during  the  administratiL    of  r/:wl,f '''\  '''^''"'fT''  ^"^  the  deaths 

without  doubt   leads  to  failure  of  tL  resSr£ '.  •  t"  "^^''^^e  of  chloroform. 

cases.  If  suitable  precautions  are  adopS  ?uffic?  ' ,?"'  '"/^^  majority  of  such 

be  averted.     Cases  in  which  the  hSr^sTons  fir«        ^  ^^l^^^ ,""  ^^'^'  •■«^""  may 

and  are  not  entirely  dependenron  tSn  ,?  r.  ^f  I,: ""  probably  due  to  syncope. 

Chloroform  may  be  givenin  severafdifflrl.    ^^  anaesthetic  administered 
to  be  attended  to  are  regularity  oIloeanH  IT'^""'  '"  ^"  '^^  chief  points 
not  more  than  4  ner  cent  r^/t  1,1  ■'  .       '"''  admixture  with  air  so  thnt 

recommended  byTord  Uster      aTT  "  '"^^''''^f     ^he  Open  iethod  is  t£a 
the  chin  is  made  froni  The  side  of?tov:.T^'r/''T  '^'^  '•°°'  "^  ^^e  nose  to 
IS  first  held  some  inches  above  th^  nJ    \^"''  ^'^^  '''^^  ^  safety-pin.     This 
outside  with  chloroform   from   a  dropSi:  "T.' T'  -°'.^'-"-d  from  the 
become  tolerant  of  the  drug  the  mask^k  1    i     n    .""^   respiratory  passages 
and  is  kept  continually  mottenecr    At  fhf     "i''"^  '°''^''^^  ^°  '°"ch  the  fale. 
respirations  increase  in  frequency  'ml  .^t.  ^f      '"^^  "^  '^'''^  '"^""tes  the 
during  which  the  patient  maT'ing^-shout  o^  sfn  °l,'''''f  •"""'  "^^y  ^e  reached, 
IS  still  cautiously  pushed,  care  beinl  ^k^n    h^F     ^.'olently .    The  an.-esthetic 
which  follow  the  struggli^/staee  an^nviT    ^'  """""^  the  deep  respirations 
anaesthesia  is  indicated  by  relSo,"^  of  the"'"''  T'  f  dmi"i«tered.     Complete 
and  contraction  of  the  puoil   wl    mI      'he  muscles,  loss  of  the  corneal  reflex 
long  as  the  operation  ^S^^e  ani^thetis^mus^^'H""'^'"  ""''  -'""tes     .Vs 
condition,  but  the  amount  needed  durl^    hi  1  ?    ^"^^avour  to  maintain  this 
Its  commencement  ""^  ^^^  '^ter  stages  is  much  less  than  at 

this  apparatus  air  is  pumped  throuXi'i'' ""/^u,''*'"'^  ^^tisfactory.  In 
placed  over  the  patienf s  nSh  or  o  a  f„i?'''  ^^  f^loroform  to  an  inhaler 
laden  with  chloroform  is  inspired'  and  nro  h^..  ^^u^^"^  '"/°  ^''  "°^«-  The  air 
the  amount  administered  is  to  a  certain  evt^n?  ^  "f"al  constitutional  effects; 
which  the  indiarubber  bulb  of  ^he  aZr.  '•  ""^g^'^ted  by  the  rapidity  with 
ever,  the  lowered  temperature  induced  bv^h  ''  ^'^"^^^^d  ,  after  a  timef  how- 
tion  in  the  amount  of  chlor£m  vannnr  ^i  ^^J^POf^tion  leads  to  a  diminu- 
with  this  apparatus  from  fiU  ng  the  Ztlf  Z  fu  ''T'^^^'l'  '^^^^  happened 
rubber  tubes  fixed  to  the  wron- nozzles  fn^i.h"'  °'  ^'^"^  ^*^'"fe'  the  india- 
may  be  pumped  out  of  the  exit^tube  instance  liquid  chloroform 

tha't  ifis  a  SraSSl'rnf'^nls'usu^.,^  ''f  ^"'^^^'^^''^  ^^^  ^'^'"-f--.  i" 
or  by  an  Ormsby's  ma^k  "^"^  administered  by  Clover's  apparatus 

patient  is  first  an.esthetiS Tvi'th  gas^ndafsoonTV  '''^^'•.  ^'^  "^  ^"''    'hi 
the  face-piece  is  disconnected,  and  ^'V'is  fit  c  Whe    ,      ''i^rf  ^  "'  '"^"^"ce. 

'    -  u  IS  nttci  t!ie  bpeciai  Clover  apparatus. 
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of  ether  inspired  is  regelated  so  thir.^ffi«?'  °^  ^?J^«^  f  ^  •  the  proportion 
is  permitted  whilst  la^^^e^n  ether  vaooL  in  .^''"'''^^'"^'''^  admixture^f  air 
or  even  two-thirds,  is  inha?ed      ThpS  Proportion  of  a  third,  a  half, 

with  which  the  amount  nfff),  i  ^— ^'  '"^L"^  °^  '^'^  apparatus  is  the  ease 
advantage  exists  i^°hefae  that 'th'^  "^^i^n^h^  ''  regulate^f  but  a  distinct  dis- 
and  again,  and  so,  unle's  carl  t  t.kr  h^/'^^^^^ 

cyanosed.  This  can,  ^N^r  be  oreventPH  h  ^'^^^^'  '^  '^^"°'"^  somewhat 
ally,  and  giving  the  patient  a  few  ifr^.th^^f  ^"  '■p"'?^''"^  'he  mask  occasion- 
lies  in  the  amount  o?  mucus  wWch  o£n  n"""^^^  ^''  ^""'^er  objection 
the  moisture  in  the  expired  a^^cnndin«^  ''°"fu''  t^"""^  '^^  pharynx,  whilst 
objectionable  unless  carffi?y  washed  out  '^"  '^^^^  '"^'''^  ^'''^"'"^^  ^'«^y 

wiJe"  £m?p^o W^^^  -'-  ^  r"^^  ^^h-h  is  contained  in  a 

which  the  patiembretthes  uJ^n^TT'  ^"^  ^°^^'^'^  °''^'  hy  a  bag  into 
but  may  be  employed  for  ma  nta^nin^r.T  T.^"' °^ '"•^"^'"g  ^"«^«'hesia, 
objections  hold  good  as  in  riovpr'.  l,^  !  '""  ''i^  i"^  °^  S^^'  The  same 
to  letting  in  atmo^^erTc  lir  ^oT U^me^^Se"  Vu^f  be'^br^ed^^^'^^-^'^-  '' 
the^'jE.'i^fiVril'Slsfdi:^^^^  chlorofor^^,'a%°o'S2ion  known  as 
blended  in  the  proporUon  o  one  two  fnVf.h°^  ^''°^°''  "chloroform,  and  ether, 
given  either  from  a  Rendel°s  ml:.l  n^  11'^^  P^""^'  respectively.  It  may  be 
but  the  latter  pTan  s  onlv  an^r^hll  ^^  Vm  ,°P^"  "^"'^"^  ^«  ^"'^  chloroform, 
require  but  little  anisthetioff^/S  ^^'^'^'^''  ^"'^  ^^'^''^'^'y  individuals,  who 
end  surrounded  wi?h  a  diensibrr,hr'''-'°"r,'''  °^  ^  '"^^^er  cone,  the  open 
vvith  holes  to  perSof  the  free  emr^n^^r''-'''''''^'^'''  ^"^  '^^  ^""^^^  perforated 

within  it,  and^oSwhh  the  anLsthetic^lL  ^7  °'; 'k'^' ^ "^'^^ ^'^^  P'^^«^ 
the  cone.  The  inspired  air  is  tWl^H"  '''^  P^'.ent  breathmg  in  and  out  of 
admitted  is  regulated  fn  measure  hv  in  '"'^  the  vapour,  and  the  amount 

holes  with  the^and  ThToWection  fn?h'"^  ^  ""^i"  proportion  of  the  inlet 
powerful  or  certain  as  ether  SrhW.f  '^^^^u  *  '"  ^^^^  '^  *«  "«'  q"ite  so 

unequally,  the  Sr  comin/off  irst  Th  l"''  '^^'  ''  «^'^P°'-a'««  somewhat 
which  when  administered  in  p.  rnn.m;  ^""^  '^^^'"^  an  excess  of  chloroforn,, 
obviated  by  remo"steS  the  snnLTf  ^'  u^  ^^T"""-' '  '"<=h  ^c^"'  however,  be 
pure  ether,      ^"""'"^^"'"g  'he  sponges  alternately  with  the  mixture  and  with 

Th?me7\^''°'''^'  *'  *°  *^'  Administration  of  Anesthetics. 

element'of S  ES^sr^lttfchVf^.l'^''  °^  '""^  ^-'  '''^^  ^  -"-" 
dition  in  which  the  activ  tv  nf^  attached  to  the  artificial  induction  of  a  con- 
fer the  maintenaSe  o  Se  nhenomJn"'  T^  ''  ^"'''"^'y  «"«Pended,  except 
Hence,  an  an^sthet^c  Iho.^irn  k""  "'^'''^  '^''^  ^•^'"^"y  necessary  for  life, 

without  carefuf  ?reparat  on  o?tL  natiem  'o7"'  h""''^'  .absolutely  nLessary, 
the  doctor  as  to?.is^capSity  SlaS^  SkingTt     ^ '-"-  as  shall  satisfy 

practLbKeTeLraVh'Lw^^oMW  ^-  T^''™P°«ant  essential.  Where 
for  a  few  days  prior  [o  the  oneritinn  '"^'"'^"^l  should  be  carefully  regulated 
are  freely  opened  whh  a  sultaLr'n^,  ?"  '^^  Precedmg  night  the  bowels 
most  efficacious.     Any  1^'TvSon^^^^^^^^^^^^  '^'"^  P^^^^P^   'he 

light  and  easily  assimilab^  fJhfZ       !u^  morning  of  the  operation  should  he 

hours  previously  so  at  n^rkestelaTfhf?'^  ^.  '■"'^^"  ^°^  ^'  1^^^'  *hree 
cases,  it  may  be  advisable  To  relipv.„V^^f°'"^'?h  is  empty.     In  casualty 

washing  ou(  the  orefn  he  n  J  1  ^^' •"''  distension  with  an  emetic,  or  by 
thetistmusta  certaXa^li  loo^^r^^^^^  the  administration.  The  ana^i^ 
and  that  no  tight  Smhes  or  b-iid..n.rf".t'  '^^'^  ^""^  P""^^^"'  '"  'he  mouth, 
cases,  or  wherf  much  shock  ,s  InvfnT f  '^'  T^-  "^  *h°rax.  In  verv  nervous 
nine  or  a  nutrient"etSa°  may  S LdSsie'rrd"'™"^^^'  '^P°^^^'"''=  °^  ^^^>'^h- 
The  anesthetic  should  never  be  pushed  in  the  early  stages,  but  is  given 


slowly  and  gradually,  especially  in  nervous  individuals.     When  there  is  anv 
struKghng,  the  movements  of  the  limbs  should  be  restrained  wUh  as  Httle  force 

sucrsTru««£  Z:  to^H  '^  ^^'^"  '"""«  *>  ^^^^P  respirations  whicilfoUow 
sucn  struggling  not  to  administer  an  overdose      The  conHitmn  ,„hi^h   tu^ 

admin  strator  should  aim  at  maintaining  is  one  cLraJteLed  b^total  mut^^^ 

wtlsuhe  nuls'rf  H  h"''',.°^  '^'  '='^''"'^'  ""^  ^  contracted  state  of  trpupU 
wh  is  the  pulse  and  breathing  continue  regular.  If  the  pupil  tends  to  dilate 
and  the  corneal  reflex  is  present,  the  patient  usually  moves^when  the  knife  is 
used,  indicating  that  more  anaesthetic  is  required.^  Dilatation  of  the  pupil 
ZILTT^T'''^  '?/"f  ''  ^i^^y^  ^"  indication  for  suspending  °he  ad  m^ni^ 
voSnii.^  Zf-  t"/n'  P^*f  •?'  '""i^  '°  '^"•"^  °"t  of  h^  unco^nscfouH  ate, 
ul"n  r^        i^^Y.  *°  r°  u""^/  ^^'"^'  "'^^'■^d  >"  by  weakness  and  rapidity  o 

InSedc      Xe  °n-.° V>? t'^t"' '  ^^f  "^"^  "^"^"y  ^^  ^^^^""^  bv  pusEiSg^the 
fhf  =    f      f  J      ^"^'sthetist  s  chief  attention  must  be  directed  to  observing 

lit  lips  cheat'  In'^""^''""  r.'^  P;^P"'  ,^"1.^«  ^^«">d  ^'«°  "°'«  the  colour  o^f 
the  lips,  cheeks,  and  ears,  as  thereby  valuable  information  is  gained  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  circulation.  The  pulse  should  be  felt  occasionally  bu  it  is 
ess  important  to  attend  to  this  than  to  the  other  points  noted  Se  A  ter 
he  deep  anaesthesia  required  in  division  of  the  skin,  most  operadve  proceed 
ings  on    he  subcutaneous  tissues  are  comparatively  painless   and  hence  the 

Se"  naUent"  mir  h^'  P"'''''  '^"'^^^^  '^'  Whilst  (he^vound  irbeing  closed 
the  patient   must   be   again  somewhat  more  completely  under  control      In 

ocSnallvCnS'tlT""''^  '"TT'^.  "''^  h.mo'rrhag'e,  the  head  mtt  be 
occasionally  turned  to  one  side  to  allow  the  blood  to  gravitate  out  of  the 

^nH  Si,'"''^  ^'^f  Ph^y^V'^  '  'PO"^^'^'  s°  as  to  prevent  the  admissbn  of  clot 
iW  unoTthe  hi'??,  '^'  ^i^-Passages.  It  is  also  a  valuable  rout^e  ptn  to 
insist  upon  the  head  always  being  turned  on  one  side,  especially  when  ether  is 
being  given,  since  mucus  tends  to  collect  about  the  pharynx 

Ponanct^'He'k  S.?H°^  V^'  E^'^'  l"  ^'^"^^^  ^  "latter  of  considerable  im- 
portance.  He  is  p  aced  on  his  back  in  bed  with  the  head  low,  and  when  ether 
has  been  given,  it  is  well  to  keep  the  head  on  one  side  Where  there  is  anv 
tendency  to  shock,  hot-water  bottles,  well  wrapped  up,  should  be  appl^ed^o 
or'some'Sourf  Indl^"'  blankets  over  all.  A^b'solute^quieTlst  be'e'njdned 
fall  asken  nAS,  ;  r"""-  '^^'^^f^'  ««  that,  if  possible,  the  patient  may 
on  V  vervr^mw,  administered  for  at  least  three  or  four  hours,  and  then 
TV,  J  IJ  ?V*'0"s'y-  a  httle  weak  tea,  soda-water,  or  beef-tea  being  given 

SngESTo  a  hM  ^  K,  "T'  T  ■■''"•■"'"«  ^'•°'"  unconsciousness,  pefhaps 
pringing  up   a   little   bile-stained    mucus,   but   if    the  anaesthetic  has   heen 

fSs'ome  L^rh";  •'  ^°°"  '''''''■  Occasionally,  however,Thr;oS!ting%rSts 
lor  some  time,  becoming  very  troublesome.     It  may  generally  be  checked  bv 

wat^'buHn  Zr*;'""  °'  "°''P^T'  ""'  ^  washingVut  the  IShthh  warm 
k  mLm.^n.H  U  T  "^ases,  lasting  for  some  days,  the  patient's  nutrition 

Lv  sompHm  A  r^'^;i^K''  '-^^  ''°"?^*=1^  ^^P*  absolutely  at  rest.  Benefit 
Tn  efrerve.r?il  J?f .  "''^'^  by  giving  a  little  bismuth  and  hydrocvanic  acid  in 
don  off^nH     !  f^L         Vk''  rtP.'  champagne;  but.  as  a  rule,  all  administra- 

ThrJ^hi  f^  n     """"'^  "''""'^  ^'^  "*°PP^d  ""t'l  the  vomiting  has  ceased. 
theticsT  Dangers  are  encountered  during  the  administration  of  ana^s- 

of  A^^^^iffA^'n*^?  I'f  ^"y  '■"'"•''^  ^'■°'^  falling  backwards  of  the  root 
don™Zn  il  ^^°^^^  *^^  entrance  of  air  into  the  larynx.  The  respira- 
duskv^W  ti  t^h.  '°Hv'"°''  ^"'^  T'^  stertorous,  the  face  and  ears  become 
dusk^  and  if  the  condi  ion  is  not  relieved,  the  chest  continues  to  heave  without 
aspVvxiated""lh:  ^'^T^'"'  ^"^fiially  ceases  when  the  patient  is  practically 
whatever  fh.  .S  .^  f'^  stages  of  this  condition  are  of  common  occurrence! 
out  Ind  pSL  ^'''''  ^""^  the  administrator  must  always  be  on  the  look- 

°o  one  Jh^  KU  *°  P""^^'^"V'  by  turning  the  head  so  that  the  tongue  falls 
don  is  ifLrl.  °^''""/"  IR'te  of  this  position  being  adopted,  theadministra- 
ards  Thfs  r^h"'^'''^'  ''^f\  '^^  '°".^"^  '""^t  at  all  hazards  be  drawn  for- 
or  rhin  Zu  ^'  ■  accomplished  m  the  early  stages  by  pulling  on  the  beard 
or  chin,  or  by.  pressing  the  mandible  forwards  by  the  fingers  placed  behind 
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such  a  case  the  finder  mi  st  Hp  ™f     '^    T.u^  V"'°  "^  ^'^*«^  ^^  asphyxia.     In 

opened,  to  see  that^heX  f is  Sr  whUs'  trachP^'V^"'''  '^''^  '"'"'^  --^^  ^e 
be  necessary  should  the  tee  h  be  firml,  Vfin  ,,  ,  ^^"'r^'^y  "^  '■'^'-ynRotomy  may 
the  entrance  to  the  gfft  s      FortS^tl^.    tV      ''  T  '^  '^^  obstruction  is  below 

2.  Complete  Ces.at  on  of  ReSration  «  H     '''^^'^'''"^  ''  ^^''^'''^  occurrence. 

an  overdose  of  chloroform     it  is.lso  stated".  "'"^'  P'™^""^  phenomenon  from 

narcosis.     The  pulse  conUnues  to  ^at  ditHnrtl"?''  ""/''^•^"ally  dnrinR  ether 

respiratory  movements  have  ceiseH      Tr  ?'  ^°''  ^  ^*^'^  "^^°"^'^'  ^^Ithough 

•    the  administration    Ivhiht   tholtJ   ■^T''^  *=°?"'-'"^  '"  ^t  ""'^e  stopping 

cleared  by  the  fin^rxt  head  sho'Lw  '''"''    '^^   <^»^«' 

and    young  children   n/aretn   be  comn?J.  r -'"^  °''^V^^  of  the  table, 

flow  of  blood  to  the  heLcf  Ardfidal  rP^^  fi^  •"'■^'■"^^'  '°  ""^  '"  '"^'"'^e  a 
whilst  the  thoracic  parietes  mav  he  fllw^  l°"  ''  commenced  without  delay, 
douched  with  hot  and  cold  vS  S  rvnh  '-^^  ^  *^°1''  ''I'  '°^''^''  °'-  alternately 
hypodermically.  and  if  °he  ccmdition  S  "^  or  ether  should  also  be  injected 
Faradic  current  may  be  pas  ec  from ^fh.'  '''".''  'KH""'^'^  ^^^^ion  ceases,  a 
front  toanelectrodeXeTovl'hespfne''Ttl°'/^''?  •"'^'"'=°^'-'^'  ^P'"^-  *" 
be  continued  for  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  nth^  ?  resuscitation  should 
measures  must  be  undertaken  wi?hdkJ   ?•  °''\-     ^^  *^*^  '^''^'"^  ''"^«'  these 

to  extinguish  the  feeble  spark  of  1  frTr'  ^^  "'''^'■^^i^e  it  is  quite  possible 
would  have  restored  it        ^  ^^  ^''''  ''^'■>"  ■"^''^^^  ^^hich,  used  wisely, 

ari'e^«Ttm  Whrdj;rinrtt'''r-^"""^>'  '"^'^'  ^"^"e.  -hich  may 
shock  \iith  ?ard  £  inhiSn  bv  c^oZ'''^*'-''"  V^"  ^"^^thetic  ;  (b)  hoZ 
plete  anaesthesia  has  iSen  Sained  .^^?w"^  '^^  operation  before  corn- 
er ether  acting  directlv  on  fl!^  '  ^  ^'^  ^''°"'  ^"  overdose  of  chloroform 
of  the  heart.  On  S™tlmexrr::rn.'f "''■"'  °'  ?"  '^'  '""^'^"'''^^  -'b^tance 
found  to  be  thin  anKbbv  and  n.?).^"°"il'  '"^l'  "^^^^^  '^e  heart  muscle  is 
walls  are  especially  affeSdUnfn^H^^^^^^  infiltrated  with  fat;  the  ventricular 
with  certainty  by  thrstetSscooe  pil  /'  ^h'^  condition  cannot  be  recognised 
the  defect  has  been  more  nr^.^fc  ^"''  with  simple  valvular  lesions,  where 

risk.    The  treatment  ^obe  adoptedTnTar ''f  ^'  ^?  ""^  ?f  "^'"''^"y  '^^  ^"^  ^^'^^ 

condition  onhfcrrcuta"tor?andr!:^  ""^.  P^'"*^'^"'^^  -^'-^^^  <^^P^"d^  --'"'y  «"  the 
perhaps,  on  the  Mtl7 .Tf^riZIn^  ^^P"""'"'  °^'^  P^»'^"^-  ^"^her  is 
it  is  less  pleasant  to  take  it  mnl  ^  employ,  especially  in  adults,  although 
congestion,  and"s  more  like  I  ^tl^^  good  deal  of  bronchial  irritation  and 
such  does  not  usuX  last  for  ion  ?  "'tV°  ^^^^lesome  after-vomiting,  although 
delirium.  Chloroform  is  easfefn^.H  •  '.^«o"'etlmes  followed  by  unpleasant 
likely  to  leadrobSonabTeaftlr  ^^-^'^'^t^- ."^o/e  pleasant  to  take,  and  less 
children  and  Sd  Xb  thoLh  1?^;,"''-  ^'  ''  V^^  ^est  anaesthetic  for  young 
use  in  patients  wC  ciJcul.Hnn  i         T  ""^^u  ^^^  ^^^'^  contra-indicates  its 

safely  employed  if  the  prec^t^nn  T^""-,  ^^l  ^■^■^-  ""^"'"^^  "^^y  ^1«°  be 
attended  to.  precautions  already  indicated  at  an  earlier  page  are 

or  pu'imon^'rvTrolleTd  ^  •^1  P^-*'^"*/  ^"^^""^  ^^"^  -"y  ^ronchitic 

mo^th  is,  of  coS  impri  caWe  Sl'^^^^^^^^  ^^f'^fi'""'  ^''°"'  "'^  '"'"  °' 
of  cardiac  weakness  or  nrK.^n.!i'     *^'^'°'^'?.'^°'"m  should  not  be  given  in  cases 

always  to  be  preferred  to  ^nvn^^^^^^  '"'^    ''''^^'^  '   ^""^  '-^'^^ominal  work  it  is 
y         oe  preferred  to  any  other  agent,  as  also  in  operations  on  the  brain 
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Abdominal  operations,  general  remarks 
on,  901 
surgery  (Chnpter  XXX.),  833-904 
walls,  injuries  of,  833 
Abscess,  acute,  34-43 
alveolar,  665 
anal,  961 
axillary,  42 
cerebellar,  746 
cerebral,  487,  642,  746 
chronic  or  tubercular,  41,  i2q.  '>;i 
821,  828  "-^  ' 

diagnosis  of,  251,  796,  825,  91c 
dorsal,  822,  828  ^ 

iliac,  42,  826 
in  bone,  531,  535 
in  hip-joint  disease,  594 
intra-mammary,  42,  793,  796 
ischio-rectal,  42,  823,  960 
lacunar,  1096 
lumbar,  822,  828 
of  labium,  1068 
of  liver,  891 
of  spleen,  900 
of  tongue,  702 
palmar,  42,  190 
perineal,  1060 
perinephritic,  825,  986,  989 
prostatic,  1039 
psoas,  42,  822,  828 
pyajmic,  108 
residual,  45,  825 
retro-pharyngeal,  42,  731,  822 
subcranial,  470,  483,  488,  743 
sublingual,  97,  710 
submammary,  96,  793,  794,  796 
subphrenic,  844,  855,  885 
n.L.H.  mixture,  1142 
Acetabulum,  fractures  of,  ao-i 
Acne,  681  -^ 

Acromegaly,  547,  614,  646 
Acromion,  dislocation  of,  439 

fracture  of,  387 
Aciinomycosis,  21,  131   883 
Acupressure,  219 

Acupuncture  for  aneurism,  259,  261,  267, 
269 
for  abscess  of  liver.  Sea 
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Adder's  bite,  187 
Adductor  longus,  injury  to,  347 
Adenoids,  694,  729 
Adenoma,  153 

of  adrenal  bodies,  997 
of  breast,  799 
of  kidney,  996 
of  palatal  glands,  724 
of  prostate,  1041 
of  rectum,  968 
of  testis,  166,  1079 
of  thyroid,  757 
Adeno-sarcoma  of  breast,  799,  801 
.Adhesions  in  hernial  sac,  907,  914 
928,  936 
in  joints,  364,  558,  588 
intraperitoneal,   839,  840,   846,  881 
,  ,        943 

Adrenal  tumours,  997 
Adventitious  bursa;,  353 
Aurial  fistula,  754 

Air  into  veins,  entrance  of.     See  Veins 
"^'(•Pf^/^ees,      surgery      of      (Chapter 
,,^-^VlI.),  763-790 
Albuminuria,  1022 
Alopecia  in  syphilis,  1107 
Alveolar  processes,  affections  of,  66v667 

sarcoma,  141 
.AmoL'ba  coli,  22,  891 
-Ambulatory  treatment  of  fractures,  371 
-Amputations  (Chapter  XL.),  1121-1138 
during  shock,  182,  206 
for  acute  arthritis,  566 
for  aneurism,  259,  267 
for  compound    fractures,   375,    i8i, 

365 
for  gangrene.  70,  72.  73,  75,  78,  181, 
,  275,  365 

for  infantile  paralysis,  832 
for  lacerated  wounds,  180 
for  rupture  of  main  artery,  182,  365 
for  sarcoma  of  bone,  553 
for  secondary  hfemorrhage,  229 
for  spreading  traumatic  gangrene,  78 
for  tubercular  diseases  of  joints,  574, 
,  575.  576,  577.  597 

•Amputation  of  penis,  1067 
Amussat's  operalion,  877 
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397.   476. 


See  Pott's 


Amyloid  deKcneratlon.  46,  loai 

Amesthetic,  choice  of,  1144 

leprosy,  130 
AnaromlcHl  wart,  134,  188 
Anel  s  liRature  for  aneurism,  as6 
Aneurism  (Chapter  IX.),  aad-a,, 
by  anastomosis,  15,,  55.,  L^ 
cirsoid,  15,.  64a         "^     ^ 
diffuse  traumatic,  234   3-16 

ofbone(osteo-aneurisni),5S4 

varicose,  340,  64a  ^ 

Aneurismal    varix,  338,   a66, 

0*1 3 

Aneurisms,  special,  360-371 
Angma  of  Ludwig,  96,  7,0 
Angioma,  151      »   '  •  ^ 
Angular  curvature  of  spine 

disease,  816 
Ankle,  acute  arthritis  of  568 

amputation  at,  577,  ,1,3 

ankylosis  of,  590  ^^ 

effusion  into,  1558 

excision  of,  605 

fracture  dislocations  of,  424  4c6 
tubercular  disease  of   .77  ^'  ^^ 
Ankyloglossia,  700 

Ankylosis,  71.   .31,  3=4.  588,   595.  679. 
Anthrax,  117 

Aiitiseptic  treatment  of  wounds,  199 
Antistreptococcic  serum,  use  of  • 
before  abdominal  section,  901 

operations  on  tongue  or  pharynx 
710,  738,  730  "^      '   ^' 

operations  on  joints,  456 
in  cellulitis,  95  ^' 

in  erysipelas,  103 
in  pyajmia,  m 
in  septicemia,  106 
Antrum,  affections  of,  668 

An-Vc""'^''^*'"""^  for  aneurism,  356 
Anus,  affections  of,  958,  96,,  062 
967,  968,  979  '     •  V    , 

artificial,  856,   859,  861,   861. 
938.  936,  939,  949,  955 
Aorta,  abdominal  aneurism  of,  268 

compression  of,  325,  260,  n,6 
ligature  of,  270,  283  ^     ^ 

thoracic  aneurism  of,  260 
Aphasia,  493,  747 
Apncea,  788 
Appendicitis,  881-890 
^!^'='^"°''^^ys.M68,  174.461,  476 
Arm  amputation  through,  1128 

aeformities  of,  616 
Arterial  hemorrhage  223 

Arteries,  affections  of  (Chapter  IX  ) 
271  "^  ■" 

ligature  of,  272-289 
Arterio-venous  wounds,  238 

io^mfT^  ^°'    tubercular    disease    of 
joints,  573,  575,  376 


Arthritis,  acute,  428,  563,  678,  741 

deformans.     See  Osteo-arihritis 
Arthrodesis,  83a  ■>"nii» 

Arthrotomy  for  acute  arthritl?    t66 

,^for  tubercular  disease,  K71 
Artificial  respiration,  790 
Ascarides,  900,  1015 
Asepsis,  20I 
Asphyxia,  788 

Aspiration  for  hydronephrosis,  9g^ 
of  bladder,  1059  * 

of  chronic  abscess,  48 
of  empyema,  784 

of  hepatic  abscess  and  cyst,  803   8qj 
Astragalus,  dislocation  of,  4,7     ^  '  ^* 
excision  of,  60s,  633 
tubercular  dise.ise  of,  1:77 
Atheroma,  241,  246 
Atlas,  dislocation  of,  506  8aj 
Atony  of  bladder,  1017,  lo^i 
Atrophic  scirrhus,  162,  806 
Atrophy  of  bone,  358,  405,  645 
of  muscles,  320.  8ii 
of  skull,  64s 
of  testis,  1088 
Axillary  abscess,  42,  310 
artery,  aneurism  of,  368 

ligature  of,  280 
cellulitis,  96 


964, 
877, 


ass- 


Bacilli,  33 

Bacillus  anthracis,  23,  117 

coli  communis,  36,  41,  89,  97  „- 

876,  833,  837,  856?  862^' 8?.  I  J' 

Iep'ri°:  L'?'  ''°'  '°°7'  '°5°'  '°^-» 

o|^gigna„.  oedema,  78,  94.  104 

tetani,  33,  m 

tuberculosis,  119,  ,20,  12c,  ,13   „, 
569,  8,7,  987.  ion       ^'  ^    '  ^^3- 

typhosus,  37,  535 
Bacteria,  33-35 
Baker's  cysts,  167,  563 
Ba  anitis,  1065,  1096 
"allooning  of  rectum,  966 
Bajil«    (Mitchell)   operation   for  hernia, 

^^'"''on!.?f"''''<!°"  f°'  ^'■^'='"^«d  patella,  419 

operation  for  hernia,  930 
msal  meningitis,  486 

Baseofskull,  fracture  of,  463 

Basilar  artery,- aneurism  of,  26^ 

Bassini  s  operation  for  hernia,  S21 

Bedsores,  76,  505 

Bell's  palsy.  333 

Bellocq's  sound,  698 

Bejge^s  amputation  of  upper  extremity. 

Biceps  cruris,  tenotomy  of,  3^, 

:-ini-ri   injuries  of,  344.  346 
B|  ha..^  ..  ..^.a.obln,  960,  985,  1021 
Bihr  if;.,'.   ,,  8a6,  896,898 

[>='««..  ,,  .-.i'feuions  of,  895-890 
Bites,  snuK^',  187  ^^  ^^ 
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Bladder,  affection*  of  (Chapter  XXXV.). 

HIadder  in  hernia.  908 

H  ood-clot  organization  of.  196.  s« 

Blood-cysts.  170.  7t,i  ^   ^•' 

Boil.  8a.  189,  740 

Bone,  diseases  of  (Chapter  XVIII.)   sit. 

555 
Bougies,  urethral.  1054 
Brachial  artery,  compression  of.  aa<; 

ligature  of.  a8i 
plexus,  affections  of.  336 

stretching  of,  336 

"'*'",•  r^''  ""'^^  CereLral.  Concussion, 

and  Compression 
Branchial  clefts,  affections  of.  748 
Brasdors   operation  for  aneur^.n,   a57. 

"'Si-Sii''*"'"  °^  (Chapter  aXVIII.), 

Bronchocele.     See  Goitre 

Bronchus.     See  Air-passages 

Bryant  s  test-line.  409 

Bubo,  1096.  1099 

Bubonocele,  909.  915 

Bulb   ha-worrhage  from  artery  of.  io« 

lH^ZtT-    ^-^"-''-woindl^ 

Burns,  84 

Bursa;,  diseases  of.  353 

Bursal  cysts  in  neck.  751 
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Crecal  hernia,  908 
Cwcuni,  cancer  of,  863 
Calcium  chloride  in  blood  390 

sulphide  in  treatment 'of  boils,  83 
Calculus,  biliary.  896.  945  ^ 

impacted  in  urethia,  io?o 
intestinal.  946 
prostatic,  1040 
renal,  988 
salivary.  710,  71a 
vesical.  1025 
Callus,  366 

Canalization  of  veins,  230 
Cancellous  osteoma,  146 
Cancer,  general  facts  of,  154.16a 
of  bladder,  1013 
of  hone,  s,S3 
'    I  ranciilal  ''left.  7,10 
Oi  uiv;.:>t,  ik, 
ofinie;'i,'e    Sm 
'^';  ia.v.66;.   71,677 
ui  kiJfley,  997 
of  lip.  663 
of  oesophagus,  734 
of  parotid,  713 
of  penis,  1066 
of  pharynx,  730 
of  prostate,  1047 
of  pylorus,  851 
of  rectum,  968 

of  scrotum  (chimney.sweep's),  1092 
of  testis,  1081  ' 

of  thyroid,  761 


1009, 


Cancer  of  tongue,  705 
of  loniil,  737 

r«r"i^"".°"''  79.  679.  700 
Carboluria,  1033 

Carbuncle,  80 
Carcinoma.     See  Cancer 
Gardens  amputation.  in« 
Canes.  530 

of  spine.  8i6 

of  temporal  bone,  741 

lyj'hilitlc.  537 

fuU  ,  :ular,  534,  570 
Caioti  ;  trtery,  aneurism  of.  a6i 

compression  of,  335,  363,  264,  7C6 

semilunar.     See  Semilunar 
Car    ages,  necrosis  of  larvngeal.  767.769 

r«  ™?P"?'  '"J"°""-     SeeChondroma 
Caseation  in  tubercle,  laa 

Castration,  1090 

for  enlarged  prostate,  1046 
Catgut  ligatures,  aai 
Catheter  fever,  1044 
Catheterism,  asepsis  in,  505.  839 
1044.  1054 

dangers  from,  1055 

difliculties  in,  1055 

for  enlarged  prostate,  1044 
Catheters,  1054 

""' 97r,V"  °''  "^' "''  ^'°"  ^^'"  ^''' 

Cellulitis,  93-97 
of  scalp,  96.  641 
pelvic,  97,  1006,  I0I4,  103c; 
submaxillary,  96,  710 
Cephalhwmatoma.  460 
Cephalhydrocele,  461 
Cephalotetanus.  114 
Cerebellar  abscess,  746 
Cerebral  abscess,  487,  642,  650,  746 
hemorrhage.  477,  489 
irritation,  479 
tumours.  648 
Cerumen  in  ear.  739 
Cervical  plexus,  injury  to.  ■316 

rib,  267,  609  ^ 

Chancre,  hard,  1102 
of  anus.  966 
of  lip,  661 
of  nipple,  792 
of  tongue,  704 
of  tonsil,  727 
of  urethra,  1051,  1103 
Charcots  disease,  584 
Chemiotaxis,  26 
Chest.     See  Thorax 
Chloroform,  administration  of,  1141 
Cholecystectomy,  899  ^ 

Cholecyst-enterostomy,  896,  899 
Cholecystitis,  896 
Cholecystotomy,  897,  898 
Cholelithiasis,  896 
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Cholelithiasis,  operations  for,  898 
Cholesterine,  44,  896 
Chonciroina,  145 
Chopart's  atnpuiation,  1131 
Chordee,  1097 

Chylous  hydrocele,  307,  1086 
Chyluria,  1022 
Cicatrices.     See  Scar 
Circular  amputation,  1121 
Circumcision,  917,  1064 
Circumflex  nerve,  affections  of,  336 
Cirsoid  aneurism,  642 
Clavicle,  dislocations  of,  437 

fractures  of,  384 
Claw  hands  in  leprosy,  131 

of  ulnar  paralysis,  340 
Claw  foot,  637 
Cleft  palate,  717 
Club  loot,  627 

hand,  616 
Coagulation  necrosis,  13 
Cocaine,  1139 
Cocci.     See  Micrococci 
Coccydynia,  405 
C.)ccy.x,^exci.5ion  of,  404,   959,   971,  972, 

fracture  of,  404 
Cock's  operation  of  perineal  section,  io;q 
Coley  s  fluid,  143,  163 
Colic,  appendicular,  886 
biliary,  897 
renal,  990 
Collapse,  202,  838,  932,  956 
Colles's  fracture,  398 

law,  1 114 
Colloid  cancer,  163 

Colotomy,  877,  951,  959,  967,  973.  981 
methods  of,  compared,  8S1 
uses  of,  878 
Columnar  carcinoma,  160 
of  bladder,  1013 
of  breast,  807 
of  intestine,  862 
of  upper  jaw,  671 
of  rectum,  968 
Coma,  diabetic,  72,  1025 
diagnosis  of,  482 
in  cerebral  abscess,  651 
in  cerebral  tumour,  649 
in  head  injuries,  480,  484,  485,  490, 

497 
ura2mic,  995,  1024 
Compound  fractures,  181,  373 
Compression,  cerebral,  480 
Concussion,  cerebral,  477 
of  the  spine,  508,  c;i2 
Condylomata,  153,  1106 

of  anus,  967 
Congenital  cysts,  164 
dislocation,  429 
fracture,  359 
hernia,  911,  924,  926 
hydrocele,  1082 
malformations  of  rectum,  958 
syphilis,  1114  | 


Congestive  stricture,  1051 
Conical  stumps,  1125 
Conjunctivitis,  gonorrhoeal,  1097 
Contusions,  173,  179 

of  abdominal  walls,  833 
of  intestines,  856 
of  lung,  778 
of  kidney,  983 
of  nerves,  318 
of  skull,  461 
Costal  cartilage,  separation  of,  384 
Cowper's  gl.inds,  inflammation  of,  1097 
Coxa  vara,  620 

Coxalgia  and  coxitis.    See  Hip  disease, 
^591 

Craniectomy,  linear,  646 
Craniotabes,  540,  541,  645 
Cranium,  injuries  ot,  46i-473 

diseases  of,  643-648 
Crus  cerebri,  injuries  to,  494 
Crutch  palsy,  337,  373 
Cryptoscope,  184 
Curvature  of  spine,  angular,  816 

lateral,  609 
Cut  throat,  751 
Cystine,  1026 

Cystitis,  1007,  1031,  1036,  1043,  1097 
in  spinal  affections,  505,  511,  825 
Cysto-adenoma,  153,  797,  799,  801,  808 
Cystoscope,  1006,  imi,  1014 
Cystotomy,  perineal,  1006,  loio,  1015 

suprapubic,  ion,  1015,  1036 
Cysts,  164-172 

blood,  170,  751 

branchial,  748 

dentigerous,  152,  675 

dermoid,  164,  643,  711,  749,  798,  815, 

998 
hydatid,  170,  554,  649,  751,  786,  798, 

S93,  998 
implanta'ion,  169 
in  floor  of  mouth,  710 
involution,  795,  797 
Morrant  Baker's,  167,  563 
mucous,  169 
of  breast,  797 
of  jaw,  152,  165,  67s,  676 
of  kidney,  998 
of  labia,  1068 
of  neck,  749 
of  ovary,  166,  167 
of  pancreas,  899 
of  round  ligament,  167 
of  spermatic  cord,  167 
of  thyroid,  757 
of  thyro-glossal  duct,   165,  705,  711, 

749 
of  Wolfl[ian  body,  166 
sebaceous,  168 
serous,  168,  751,  798 
Czerny-Lembert  suture,  865 

Dactylitis,  tubercular,  533 
Deformities  (Chapter  XX.),  606-640 
in  rickets,  541 
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Degeneration,  cysts  of,  172 

in  arteries,  244 

in  nerves,  319 
Delirium  tremens,  208,  363 
Dentigerous  cysts,  152,  675 
Depressed  fractures,  467 
Dermoid  cysts.     See  Cysts 
Diabetes,  1024 
Diabetic  gangrene,  71 
Diaptiragmatic  hernia,  926 
Diffuse  traumatic  aneurism,  224,  236 
Digital  compression  of  arteries,  225,  2^4 
Dilatation  of  cardiac  orifice,  733,  736,  847 

of  oesophagus,  736 

of  pylorus,  850 

of  rectum,  966 

of  urethra,  1056 
Dislocations  (Chapter  XV.),  429-459 

of  spine,  506 
Dissecting  aneurism,  243,  249 
Dissection  wounds,  188 
Distal    ligature   for   aneurism,   257,   263, 

264,  267 
Distension     of    bladder    with    overflow, 

1016,  loiS 
Disunited  fracture,  378 
Diverticula  of  cesophagus,  732 
Diverticulum  of  Meckel,  855,  9.^4 
Dorsalis  pedis  artery,  ligature  of,  289 
Drainage  in  abdominal  operaiions,  903 

treatment  of  wounds,  178 
Drowning,  789 
Dry  gangrene,  64 
Duct  cancer,  797,  807 

papilloma,  797,  802 
Duodenum,  perforating  ulcer  of,  85,  855 
Dupuytren's  contraction,  618 

fracture,  425 

splint,  426,  427 
Dura  mater,  injuries  of,  470,  484 
sarcoma  of,  647 

thickenini;  of,  causing  epilepsy,  497 
Dysphagia,  737 
Dyspntx-a.     See  Asphy.xia 

Ear,  affections  of  (Chapter  XXV.),  739. 

747 
Ecchondroses,  146 
Echinococcus,  taTiia,  170,  293,  893 
Ecthyma,  1108 
Ectopia  vesicx',  1003 
Ectrodactylism,  617 
Ectropion,  652 
Eczema  of  external  auditory  meatus,  740 

of  nipple  (I'aget's),  133,  792 

varicose,  56,  298 
Eczeniatous  ulcer,  55 
Eggshell   crackling,   551,    554,   648,  669. 

676 
Elbow-joint,  acute  arthritis  of,  567 

amputation  through,  1128 

ankylosis  of,  589 

dislocations  at,  443 

eftusion  into,  5:7 

excision  of,  6oi  ' 
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Elbow-joint,  tubercular  disease  of,  575 
Electrolysis  for  aneurism,  258,  261 

for  cirsoid  aneurism,  642 

for  hydatid  cysts,  894 

for  intra-orbital  aneurism,  266 

for  nievi,  301,  663 
Elephantiasis  Arabum,  308 

Grascorum,  129 
Emboli,    106,   243,   246,   247,   251 

293.  363 
Embolic  gangrene,  68 
Emphysema,  surgical,  378,  648,  753,  779, 

Empyema,  783,  826,  844,  892 
of  antrum,  668 
of  frontal  sinuses,  648 
Encephalitis,  485,  486 
Encephalocele,  643 
Encephaloid  cancer,  162 
Encysted  hernia,  912 

hydrocele  of  cord,  167,  915,  1085 
of  round  ligament,  167 
End-toend  anastomosis  of  gut,  868 
Endarteritis,    31,    121,    241,    244,     1108, 

1109 
Endocarditis,  infective,  107 
Endosteal  sarcom.i,  550,  647,  676 
Enterectoniy,    835,    859,    S62,    863,    866 
^  936;  937.  949.  955 
Enteritis,  acute,  938 
Enterocele,  908 
Enteroliths,  946 
Enteroplasty^  862,  866 
Enterorrhaphy,  867 
Enterostomy,  866 
Enterotome,  Dupuytren's,  940 
Enterotoniy,  865,  948 
Epididymitis,  1056,  1074,  1037 
Epilepsy,  traumatic,  497 
Epiphysis,  separation  01,  360 
Epiphysitis,  529,  535,  540 
Epiplocele,  908 
Epispadias,  1048 
Epista.\is,  696 
Epithelioma,  156 

after  lupus,  .'25 

branchial,  749 

of  anus,  968 

of  bladder,  1013 

of  glands  in  neck,  751,  754 

of  gum,  667 

ot  jaw,  lower,  677 
upper,  671 

of  laryn.x,  769 

of  lip,  663 

of  nipple,  792 

of  nose,  693 

of  ujsophagus,  734 

of  palate,  724 

of  penis,  1066 

of  pharynx,  ^30 

of  scalp,  643 

of  scar,  198 

of  tongue,  703,  705 

of  tonsil,  727 
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Epulis,  145,  551,  666 
Erethitic  shock,  304 
Ergot,  gangrene  from,  71 
Erysipelas,  97,  641,  735,  729,  1091 

curative  action  of,  102,  143 
Estlander's  operation,  7815 
Ether,  administration  of,  "1141 
Ethmoid,  diseases  of  the,  688 
Eucaine,  1140 
Excision  of  joints,  599- 605 

for  acute  arthritis,  566,  678 
for  ankylosis,  590 
for  dislocations,  436 
for  fractures,  364,  395 
for  tubercular  disease,  574 
of  breast,  809 
of  condyle  of  jaw,  679 
of  Gasserian  ganglion,  332 
of  mandible,  677 
of  maxilla,  672,  693,  694 
of  parotid  gland,  71c; 
of  pylorus,  850,  852  ' 
of  rectum,  970 
of  rib  for  empyema,  784 

for  sub-phrenic  abscess,  84:,  8q^ 
of  thyroid,  758  ^ 

of  varicocele,  1087 
Exclusion  of  intestine,  863 
Exomphalos,  924 
Exophthalmic  goitre,  760 
Exophthalmos  (proptosis),  265,  327,  465, 

476,  668,  760 
Exostoses,  146,  647 
Exostosis  bursata,  147 
of  ear,  740 
of  first  rib,  267 
subungual,  147 
Expansion  of  bone,  534,  550,  51:4 
Extension  of  leg,  411 

in  hip-joint  disease,  596 
External  carotid,  ligature  of,   277    71c 
728,  730  //.   /  J. 

External  popliteal   nerve,    affections   of 

342 
Extracapsular  fracture  of  femur,  406 

of  humerus,  389 
Extradural     abicess.      See     Subcranial 

abscess 
Extragenital  chancres,  1103 
Extra-medullary     hemorrhage,     soinal 

509  o  J-       , 

Extravasation  of  urine,  1014,  1018   10116 
1061  -'  ' 

Extroversion  of  blalder.      See    Ectopia 

vesicas,  1003 
Exudation  cysts,  167 
Eyelids,  affections  of,  652 

Facial  artery,  compression  of,  225 

ligature  of,  279 
Facial  cleft,  oblique,  b6o 

paralysis,  333,466,  714,  741 
nerve,  affections  of,  333 
operations  on,  334 
"c,  334 


Facies  Hippocratica,  838,  932,  94, 
Faecal  fistula.    See  Fistula 
Faeces,  impaction  of,  950 
False  joints,  375,  434 

passages,  1055 
Farcy.    See  Glanders 
Fat  embolism,  363 
Fatty  hernia,  144,  926 

tumour.     See  Lipoma 
Fauces,  affections  of,  728 
FaraboBuf's    amputations,     1126      11,0 
"34  "*  • 

Femoral  artery,  aneurism  of,  270,  271 
compression  of,  226 
ligature  of,  270,  271,  286,  loo 
hernia,  922  . 

strangulated,  939 
Femur,  fractures  of,  405 
Fever,  17 

Fibrin  ferment,  18,  206,  218 
Fibro-cystic  disease  of  jaw,  676 

of  testis,  1079 
Fibroid,  recurrent,  140,  803 
Fibroma,   144,   149,  643,  666,  670,   692, 
799.  831  /  -     y  . 

F.bro-myoma,  144,  148,  172,  1041 
bibro-saicoma,  140,  148 
Fibrous  union  of  fracture,  371: 
Fibula,  fractures  of,  422 
Fifth  nerve,  affections  of,  327 
Fingers,  amputations  of,  1125 
chancre  of,  1108 
deformities  of,  616 
Fissure  of  anus,  964,  976 

of  lip,  congenital,  653-660 
Fissures  of  nipple,  791 
Fistula,  49 
aerial,  754 

biliary,  836,  896,  898 
binmcosa,  860 
branchial,  748 

fascal,  836,  840,  856.  860,  885,  889, 
.  936,  940 
-in-ano,  962 
median  cervical,  750 
oesophageal,  754 
penile,  1096 

perineal,  1039,  1046,  1053,  1063 
recto-vesical,  1014,  1035 
salivary,  716 
umbilical,  836 

urinary,  836,  1004,  1039,  1046,  1063, 
1096 
Flap  amputation,  1 122 
Flat  foot,  635 
Floating  kidney,  982 

spleen,  900 
Foot,  amputation  of,  1132 
contusions  of.  181 
deformities  of,  627 
Forcipressure,  219 
Forearm,  amputation  through,  1128 
Foreign  bodies  in  air-passages,  685,  763 
in  appendix,  882 
in  bladder,  1006 
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Foreign  bodies  in  ear,  740 

in  hernial  sac,  909 

in  intestine,  945 

in  nose,  685 

in  cesophflgus,  73a 

in  stomach,  843 

in  urethra,  1050 
Fourth  nerve,  paralysis  of,  327 
Fractures  (Chapter  XIV.),  357-427 
Frank's  operation  of  gastrostomy,  849 
freezing  for  anaesthesia,  1140 
Frontal  lobes,  injuries  of,  479,  493 
sinuses,  affections  of,  648,  68q 
Frost-bite,  83 

Furuncle.     S?e  Boil,  82,  740 
Fusiform  aneuri.-.m,  248 

Galactocele,  797 
Gall-bladder,  affections  of,  895 
Gall-stones,  896,  945 
Ganglion,  350 

Gangrene  (Chapter  IV.),  63-88 
after  aneurism,  251,  253,  271 
during  treatment  of  frnctures,  373 
from  ligature  of  main  artery,  74,  274 
from  rupture  of  arterv,  237 
from  splint  pressure,  '76,  373 
of  intestine,  930,  936,  949,  951 
of  lung,  786 
senile,  72,  245,  246 
Gartner's  duct,  cyst  of,  166 
Gasserian  ganglion,  removal  of,  332 
Gastrectomy,  850 
Gastric  ulcer,  843 
Gastrocnemius,  rupture  of.  347 
Gastro-enterostomy,  8i;i,  8!;3 
Gastrostomy,  737,  847" 
Gastrotomy,  733,  846 
Genu  recurvatuni.  625 
valgum,  543,  620 
vai'uni,  625 
Giant  cells,  121,  125,  140,  216,  s2o 
Glanders,  128 

Glands,  affections  of  lymphatic,  309-317 
Glass  wounds,  183,  238  ^  '    * 

Gleet,  1094 
Glenard's  disease,  983 
Glioma,  139,  648 
Glossitis,  701 
Glosso-phaiyngeal  nerve,    affections    of 

335 
Gluteal  artery,  aneurism  of,  270 
haemorrhage  from,  233 
ligature  of,  285 
Goitre,  755 

Gonococcus,  37,  561,  564,  837,  1093 
Gonorrhoea,  1093 
Gout,  559,  579,  1019 
Granulation  tissue,  198 
Granulomata,  infective,  119 
Graves'  disease,  760 
Gravel,  1018,  1027 
Gravitation  paraplegia,  510 
Great  tciatic  nerve,  affections  of,  341 
sketching  of,  342 
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Gritti's  amputation,  1136 
Growth  of  bone,  518 
Gubernaculum  testis,  1069 
Gumma,  xioq 
Gums,  affections  of,  663 
Gun-shot  wounds,  185 

of  abdomen,  859 

of  brain,  492 

of  lung,  781 

of  skull,  469 

Haematemesis,  211,  842 
Haemafocele  of  cord,  915,  1072 

of  tunica  vaginalis,  168,  1071 
Haematoma,  174 

of  abdominnl  walls,  833 

of  ear,  739 
Haematuria,  211,  1021,  1027 
Haemoglobinuria,  71,  1022 
Hemophilia,  233 

joints  in,  585 
Haemoptysis,  211 
H.X'morrhage  (Chapter  VIII.), 

during  amputations,  1124' 
at  hip-joint,  1136 

from  catheteri.'-m,  1055 

in  compound  fractures,  373 

special  sources  of,  232,  77.: 
Haemorrhoids,  297,  973 
Hemothorax,  779 
Hahn's  tracheotomy-tube,  708   77^ 
Hallu.x  valgus,  637 
Halsted's  operation  for  hernia  921 

suture,  865 
Hammer-toe,  639 

Hammond's  splint  for  fraciure  of  man- 
dible, 381 
Hand,  amputations  of,  1125 
deformities  of,  616,  618 
Hare-lip,  653 
-/Head  injuries  (Chapier  XVI. ).  460-498 
Healing,  194  ^^ 

by  granulation,  194 
by  organization  of  blood-clot    196 
under  a  scab,  106 
Heart,  wounds  of,  787 
Heat-stroke,  482 

Hectic  fever,  45,  go,  565,  571,  5^6,  825 
Hetnia  (Chapier  XXXl.),  905-941 
cerebri,  470,  496 
en  bissac,  914,  934 
fatty,  144,  915,  926 
femoral,  922 
inguinal,  909 
interstitial,  9r4,  034 
of  lung,  782,  787' 
testis,  1074,  1078 
veniral,  835,  926 
Herpes  labialis.  662 
in  neuralgia,  325 
preputialis,  1006 
Hey's  amputation,  1130 

saw,  472 
Hilton's  method  of  openln?  abscess   42 
Hip-joint,  acute  arthritis  o?,  526,  567 
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Hip-joinl,  amputation  througli,  597,  1136 
ankylosis,  590 

congenital  dislocation  of,  429 
dislocations  of,  447 
effusion  into,  557 
excision  of,  597,  603 
osteo-arthritis  of,  583 
tubercular  disease  ot,  591 
Hodgen's  splint,  411 
Hodgkin's  disease,  316 
Horn,  sebaceous,  i58,  1066 
Hospital  gangrene,  79 
Housemaid's  knee,  3^5 
Howship's  lacuna;,  520 
Humerus,  fractures  of,  389 
Hunterian  chancre,  1102 

ligature  for  aneurism,  256 
Hunter's  canal,  ligature  of  lemoral  artery 

in,  287 
Hydatid  cysts,  170 
of  bone,  554 
of  brain,  649 
of  breast,  798 
of  kidney,  998 
of  liver,  891,  893 
of  lung,  786 
of  muscle,  348 
of  spleen,  901 
of  iMorgagni,  166,  1085 
Hydrarthrosis,  562 
Hydrocele,  chylous,  307 
of  b.east,  798 
of  cord,  167,  10S5 
of  hernial  sac,  907 
of  neck,  751 
of  round  ligament,  167 
of  tunica  vaginalis,  167,  1081 
Hydrocephalus,  645,  814 
Hydronephrosis,  97,  989,  991,  1009,  1014, 

1043 
Hydrophobia,  115 
Hydrops  antri,  669 


articuli,  562 

of  frontal  sinuses,  648 
Hygroma,  307,  749,  750,  816 
Hyoid,  fracture  ot,  382 
Hyperostoses,  148 
Hypertrophy  of  brenst,  801 

of  gums,  666 

of  prostate,  1041 
Hypopyon,  41 
Hypoglossal,  injury  to,  335 
Hypospadias,  1048 
Hypostatic  pneumonia,  373 
Hysteria  in  spinal  injuries,  51a 
Hysterical  joints,  588,  625 

Ileo-colostomy,  862,  863 
Iliac  abscess,  42,  44,  823 

aneurism,  269 

colotomy,  879 

vessels,  ligature  of,  270,  283,  284,  285 
Imnuinity,  24 
Impacted  calculus  in  urethra,  1050 

fa-ces,  950 


Impacted  fracture,  359 

gall-stones,  897 
Impassable  stricture,  treatment  of,  1058 
Imperforate  anus,  959 
Impermeable  stricture  of  urethra,  10^2 
Implantation  cysts,  169 
Incised  wounds,  175 
Incontinence  of  urine,  824,  1015 
Infantile  hernia,  912 
hydrocele,  1082 
paralysis,  831 
Infarct,  htemorrhagic,  108,  294 ;  and  see 

Emboli 
Infection,  92 

Inferior  dental  nerve,  operations  on,  331 
Intlammation  (Chapcer  I.),  1-33 
Inflamed  hernia,  927 
Infr,i-orbital  nerve,  operations  on,  330 
Inlusion  of  salt  solution,  212 

for  abdominal  injuries,  834 
for  ha;niorrhage,  212 
for  sepsis,  106 
for  shock,  206 
Inguinal  aneurism,  269 
colotomy,  879 
hernia,  909,  923 

strangulated,  938 
Inhalers,  anesthetic,  1140,  1141,  1142 
Injections  in  gonorrhoea,  1095 
in  treatment  of  nixivi,  301 
Innominate  artery,  aneurism  of,  262 

ligature  of,  267,  275 
Intercostal  artery,  httmorrliage  from,  232, 

781 
Interniaxilla  in  hare-lip,  665 
Intermediary  ha-morrhage,  227 
Internal  iliac  artery,  ligature  of,  284,  1046 
mammary  artery,  hwrnorrhage,  232 

ligature  of,  280 
popliteal  nerve,  afTections  of,  342 
Interstiiial  hernia,  914 
keratitis,  1116 
mastitis,  794 
Intestinal  anastomosis.  863,  868,  874,  899 
obstruction  (Chapter  XXXII.),  942- 
957 
Intestines,  affections  of,  855 

operations  on,  863 
Intracapsular  fracture  of  humerus,  389 

of  femur,  40^ 
Intracranial  aneurism",  265 

inflammation,  96,  483,  642 
Intraniaminary  abscess,  42,  794 
Intramedullary  ha-morrhage  of  spine,  509 
Intrameningeal  haMuorrhage,  476 
Intra-orbital  aneurism,  265 
Intubation  of  larynx,  778 
Intussusception,  946,  951,  953,  934 
Inunction,  mercurial,  iiii 
Inversion  of  testis,  1070 
Involucruiu,  523 
Involution  cysts,  795,  797 
Iritis,  syphilitic,  1107 
Irreducible  hernia,  927 
Irritability  of  bladder,  1016 
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Irritable  ulcer,  56 
Ischio-rectal  abscess,  42,  960 
Ivory  exostosis.    See  Osteoma 

Jaundice,  890,  892,  895,  897 
Jawbone.     See  Maxilla  or  Mandible 
Joberts  operation,  868 
Joints,  diseases  of  (Chapter  XIX.),  556. 

injuries  of  (Chapter  XV.),  428-4=0 
Jugular  vein,  ligature  of.  232  746  ^'^ 
Junker's  inhaler,  1141         -^  '  ^t" 

Keloid,  145,  198 

Keratitis,  interstitial   1116 

K.dney,  affections  of  (Chapter  XXXIV  ) 

9"2-I0O2  '' 

Kiukingofgut,  841,942,  946 

of  ureter,  983,  992 
Knee-joint,  acute  arthritis  of  =68 

amputation  through,  11^4 

ankylosis  of,  590,  625 

contractions  o(,  625 

dislocations  of,  4c. 

efifusion  into,  557 

excision  of,  604 

subluxation  of,  455 

tubercular  disease  of,  =76,  626 
Knock-knee,  620 

^SI'ioS?''-  "''''  '"  connection  with, 
Kocher's  operation  for  hernia,  921 

,    ,  on  the  tongue,  708 
Kraske  s  operation,  959,  971 
Kyphosis,  614  ^^  ^' 

Labia,  affections  of,  1068 
Lacerated  wounds,  179 
Laceration  of  brain,  488 
Lacunar  abscess,  1096 
Laminectomy,  515 

in  Pott's  disease,  830 
Laparotomy    for    abdo.ninal    contusion, 

for  abdominal  obstruction,  947  nro 

for  cancer  of  intestine,  863  ^^ 

tor  mjury  of  intestine,  857 

for  mtussusception,  955 

for  perforation  of  appendix,  887,  888 

of  stomach,  845 
for  peritonitic  adhesions,  841 
for  peritonitis,  839  ^ 

tubercular,  841 

for  rupture  of  gall-bladder,  8q= 
ot  intestine,  858,  8sq 
of  liver,  891 
of  stomach,  842 
for  ulcer  of  stomach,  845 
Lardaceous  disease,  46,  246,  io2ci 
l-arreys  operation,  II' 
Laryngea^l  paralysis,  201,  264.  265,  735. 

stenosis,  754 
Laryngectomy,  770 
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laryngoscope,  766 
Laryngotomy,  763,  764,  771 
Larynx,  diseases  of,  766 

foreign  bodies  in,  763 

injuries  of,  752,  765 
J^ateral  anastomosis,  863,  874,  8qo 

ZTT^^  spine.   See  Scoliosis,  609 
implantation,  863  ^ 

sinus,  throtnbosis  of,  107  74 . 
Leg,  amputation  of,  11^4  "^^ 

Leiomyoma,  148 
Lembert's  suture,  864 
Leontiasis  ossea,  646,  670 
Leprosy,  129 

Leucocytes,  migration  of,  11 

phagocytic  action  of,  2; 
i—Jcoplakia,  702 
Ligature  of  vessels,  272 

causing  gangrene,  74 
for  hc-emorrhage,  221 
Lingual  artery,  ligature  of,  277 

ndrve,  operations  on,  3« 
Lip,  affections  of,  653-665 
Lipoma,  143,  169,  816,  831,  gir 
arborescens,  144        -^     ^  ■3- 
diffuse,  143 
nasi,  682 

of  femoral  canal,  92^ 
subserous,  144 
Lisfranc's  amputation,  1130 
Lister's  abdominal  tourniquet,  260 

amputation,  modified  flap  and  circu- 
lar,  1 122 
supracondyloid,  11 36 
antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds,  199 
.  dressings,  201  ^^ 

Liston  s  long  splint,  410 
Lithiasis,  991,  1019 
Litholapaxy,  1029 
Lithotomy,  lateral,  1031 
I  suprapubic,  1036 

Lithotrity,  1029 
'    Littrd's  hernia,  929,  943 
operation,  879 
Liver,  affections  of,  890-895 
Local  anaesthesia,  1139 
Localization  of  cerebral  injuries,  493   40, 
Loose  bodies  in  joints,  586  ^^'  ^^^ 

Lordosis,  615 

Loreta's  operation,  736,  850 
Lower  jaw.     See  Mandible 
Ludwig's  angina,  96,  710 
Lumbar  abscess,  44,  822 
colotomy,  877,  878 
hernia,  926 

operations  on  kidney,  998,  ggq 
Lungs,  affections  of,  778-787 
Lupus,  123,  723 

action  of  erysipelas  on,  102 
erythematosus,  126 
vulgaris,  124 
Lymph  varix,  306 
Lymphadenitis,  acute,  309 
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Lymphadenitis,  chronic,  311 
Lyniphadenoma,  152,  314,  754 
Lymphangiectasis,  306,  660 
Lymphangitis,  90,  305 
Lymphatic  glands,  affections  of,  309-317 

vessels,  affections  of,  305-309 
Lymphorrhoea,  307 
Lympho-sarcoma,  139,  316,  754 

of  testis,  1080 

of  tonsil,  727 

McBurney's  spot,  884 
MacEwen's  operation  for  hernia,  920 
of  osteotomy,  624 

treatment  of  aneurism,  259,  267,  269 
Macrocheilia,  306,  660 
Macrodactyly,  617 
Macroglossia,  306,  701 
Macrostom;i,  660 
Malar,  fracture  of,  379 
Malarial  spleen,  901 
Malignancy,  characteristics  of,  134 
Malignant  endocarditis,  107 

oidema,  77 

pustule,  22,  61,  117,  118 

ulcer,  61 
Mallet  finger,  618 
Malpositions  of  testis,  1069 
Mamma.     See  Breast 
Mandible,  diseases  of,  665 

excision  of,  677 

injuries  of,  379 

tumours  of,  675 
Mandibular  cleft,  660 
Massage  in  treatment  of  fractures,  372, 

389.  394.  395.  401.  424.  427 
Mastitis,  acute,  792 

chronic,  794 
Mastoid  disease,  651,  741 
Maunsell's  operation,  855,  868,  955 
Maxilla,  affections  of,  665 

injuries  of,  379 
Meckel's  diverticulum,  855,  944 

ganglion,  removal  of,  330 
Median  hare-lip,  659 

nerve,  affections  of,  338 
Medulla  oblongata,  injuries  to,  494 

of     bone,      inflammation     of.      See 
Osteo-myelitis 
Medullary  cancer,  162 
Mela^na,  211 

Melanotic  sarcoma,  141,  667 
Melon-seed  bodies,  349,  355,  586 
Meningeal    hemorrhage,    cerebral,   232, 

473.  474.  476 
spinal,  501,  509 
Meningitis,  485,  651,  744 

spinal,  510 
Meningocele,  643,  814 
Meningo-myelocele,  812 
Mercurialism,  665,  700,  1112 
Metacarpals,  dislocation  of,  447    • 

fracture  of,  402 
Metastasis,  27,  711,  1073 
Metatarsalgia,  640 


Microcephaly,  645 

Micrococci,  22 

Microstoma,  660 

Middle  ear,  affections  of  (Chapter  XXV.), 

739-747 
meningeal  artery,  hemorrhage  from, 

232.  474 

turbinated  bone,  disease  of,  688 
Mirault's  operation  for  hare-lip,  657 
Moist  gangrene,  64 
Mollities  ossium.    See  Osteo-malacia 
Molluscum  contagiosum,  22 

fibrosum,  145,  150 
Morgagni,  hydatid  of,  cysts  from,   166, 

1085 
Morion's  disease,  640 
Motor  area,  topography  of,  495 

wounds  of,  493 
Mouth,  affections  of,  699 
Moveable  kidney,  v^32 
Mucous  cysts,  169,  648,  662,  710 

membranes,    tubercular    disease    of, 
128 

polypus,  689 

tubercles,  153,  967,  1105,  11 13 
Mulberry  calculus,  1025 
Mumps,  711,  1073  1 899 

Murphy's  button,  846,  853,  871,  872,  876, 
Muscles,  affections  of,  344-348 
Musculo-spiral  nerve,  affections  of,  337 
Myelitis,  spinal,  511 
Myelocele,  812 

Myeloid  sarcoma,  140,  551,  667 
Myoma,  148 
Myo-sarcoma,  140,  997 
Myositis  ossificans,  348,  588 
Myxocdema,  549,  758,  761 
My.xo-lipoma,  144 
Myxoma,  136 
Myxo-sarcoma,  137 

NtEvo-lipoma,  302 
Nkvus,  151,  300 

of  lip,  662 

of  scalp,  642 

of  tongue,  705 

of  umbilicus,  836 
Nails.  See  Onychia 
Nasal  bone,  fracture  of,  378 

septum,  fracture  of,  378 
Naso-pharynx,  diseases  of,  692 
Neck,    affections    of    (Chapter   XXVI.), 
748-762 

tumours  of,  754 
Necrosis,  acute,  524 

of  bone,  374,  519,  522,  524,  529,  538, 

539 
of  jaw,  667 
of  ossicles,  741 
of  palate,  724 
ot  temporal  bone,  741 
quiet,  587 
Needles,  183 

Ndaton's  operation  on  the  naso-pharynx, 
694 
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Nephrectomy,  991,  1000 
Nephrorrhaphy,  983,  loor 
Nephrotomy,  991,  999 
Nerve  extraction,  326 

grafting,  333 

stretching,  326 

suture,  381,  333 
Nerves,  affections  of  special,  336-ci4'i 

bulbous  ends  of,  319 

injuries  of,  318 
Neuralgia,  253,  334 

of  joints,  588 

ofteftis,  T088 

trigeminal,  337 
Neurasthenia,  traumatic,  cii 
Neurectomy,  325 
Neuritis,  333 
Neuroma,  149 
Neurotomy,  325 
Nipple,  affections  of,  791 
Nitrous  oxide  gas,  1140 
Nodes,  55,  531,  533,  5 

Noma.     Siee  Cancrum  oris 

^1*'/?''^''°"*    °^    (Chapter  XXIII.) 
081-698  ' 

Obstructed  hernia,  928 

Obstruction,  intestinal  (Chapter  ,\XXII  ) 
942.957  •' 

Obturator  hernia,  937 
Obturators  for  palate,  723 
Occipital  artery,  compression  of,  225 

lobe,  injuries  of,  493 
Odonton.ata   i5r,  165,  670,  675,  676 
O  Dwyer's  tube,  754  ^     ^ 

OJdema,  malignant,  yy 

of  glottis  97,  100,  382,  710,  731,  732, 

752.  767  ^ 

of  scrotum,  1091 
U^sophagus,  affections  of,  731 
Ogston's  operation  for  flat-foot,  637 

of  osteotoniv,  624 
Olecranon,  fracture  of,  395 
Olfactory  nerve,  affections  of,  -526 
Omental  adhesions,  944 

hernia,  go8,  919 
Onychia,  189 
Oophorectomy  for  osteo-malacia,  S46 

in  cancer  of  breast,  811 
Operations,   general   antiseptic   methods 
tor,  199 
general  remarks  on  abdominal,  goi 
Ophth.ilnioplegia  externa,  ^27 
Opisthotonos,  113 
Optic  nerve,  affections  of,  326 

neuritis,  96,  327,  640,  6:;i    7±±  ■,,-! 
Orbital  cellulitis,  96  ^     ^^^'  ^^^ 

Orchitis,  1073 
Os  calcis,  fracture  of,  427 

tubercular  disease  of,  st;; 
incisivum,  653,  658 
magnum,  dislocation  of,  446 
Ossicles,  necrosis  of,  741 
Osteitis,  519,  521 

deformans,  546,  614,  646 


Osteitis,  tubercular,  533 
Osteo-aneurism,  554 

Osteo-arthritis.  562,  578,  579,  585.  587. 
589,  678 
of  hip,  583 
of  spine,  830 

of  temporo-maxillary  joint,  583,  678 
Osteo  -  arthropathy,     hypertrophic     pul- 
monary, 549 
Osteoblasts.  578 
Osteo-chondritis,  syphilitic,  540 
Osteoclasia,  378 
Osteoclasts,  520 
Osteoma,  146 

of  antrum,  670 
of  lower  jaw,  675 
of  skull,  647 
of  upper  jaw,  670 
Osteo-malacia,  545,  614 
Osteo-niyelitis,  181,  524,  531 
gummatous,  539 
of  cranium,  646 
of  spine,  816 
Osteo-periostitis,  chronic,  531 
Osteoplastic  section  of  upper  jaw,  694 
Osteophytes,  566,  570,  578,  580,  584,  589, 

592,  830 
Osteo-sarcoma.    See  .Sarcoma  of  bone, 

55° 
Osteotomy,  544,  624 

for  ankylosis,  590,  591,  626 
for  genu  valgum,  624 
linear,  532 
Otorrhea,  chronic,  surgical  complications 

of,  740 
Ovarian  cysts,  166,  167 

dermoids,  165 
Oxalates,  1019,  1025 
Oxaluria,  1020 
I    Oza-na,  687 

Pachydermatocele,  145 

Pachymeningitis,  484 

Paget's  eczema  of  nipple,  133,  156,  792, 

804 
Pain  in  burns,  84 

in  gangrene,  67,  69,  73 
in  inflammations,  15 
in  Pott's  disease,  819 
Painful  scar,  150,  198 
stump,  1125 

subcutaneous  nodule,  145 
Palate,  cleft,  717 

diseases  of,  723 
Palmar  abscess,  42,  191 

arch,  hoLMnorrhage  from,  233 
ganglion,  compound,  350 
Pancreas,  affections  of,  899 
Panophthalmitis,    following    cellulitis    of 

orbit,  96 
Panostitis,  524 
Papilloma,  152 

of  bladder,  1012 
of  breast,  802 
of  kidney,  997 
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Papilloma  of  larynx,  768 

of  nipple,  79a 

of  rectunj,  968 

of  scalp,  641,  70s 
Paracentesis  abdominis,  841 
Paralysis,  infantile,  607,  625,  627-629,  631, 
831 

of  gut,  839,  897,  937,  943,  946,  947 

of  larynx.     See  Laryngeal  paralysis 
Paraphimosis,  1065 
Paraplegia,  513 

bedsores  in,  76   . 

gravitation,  510 

in  Pott's  disease,  823 
Parasitic  cysts,  170 
Parenchymatous  goitre,  756 

inflammation,  27 
Paronychia,  189,  190 
Parotid  gland,  affeciions  of,  711 
Parovarian  cysts,  166 
Parrot's  nodes,  540 

Pasteur's  treatment  of  hydrophobia,  117 
Patella,  dislocation  of,  453 

fractures  of,  416 
Pathogenic  bacteria,  23,  92 
Pelvic  cellulitis,  97,  1006,  1014,  1035 
Pelvis,  fractures  of,  402 
Penis,  aflections  of,  1063 
Perforating  ulcer  of  duodenum,  85,  855 

of  foot,  61 
Perforation  of  appendix,  884.  885 

of  gastric  ulcer,  844 

of  intestine,  859 
Perforations  of  palate,  723 
Pericardial  effusion,  787 
Perineal  abscess,  1060 

cystotomy,  1006,  loio,  1015 

fistula,  1039,  1046,  1053,  1063 

section,  1059 
Perinephritic  abscess,  986,  987,  989,  993, 

Pennephritis,  986 
Periosteal  sarcoma,  551 
Periostitis,  acute,  522 

albuminosa,  525 

chronic,  531.  532.  537 

tubercular,  532 
Peritonitis,  837,  833.  835,  855,  892,  895, 

938,  951.  989 
tubercular,  841 
Perityphlitis,  881 
Peroneal  artery,  ligature  of,  289 
Peronei,  tenotomy  of,  353 
Peroneus  longus,  dislocation  of  tendon 

of.  345 
Pes  cavus,  637 
Petechire,  105,  211 
Phagedena,  54,  1104 
Phagedenic  ulcers,  54,  1104 
Phagocytosis,  25 
Phalanges,  amputation  of,  1125 

dislocation  of,  447 

excision  of  head  of,  640 

fractures  of,  402 
Phantom  tumour,  836 


Pharyngotomy,  subhyoid,  769 
Pharynx,  aflfections  of,  728 
Phelps's  box,  827 

operation  (talipes),  634 
Phimosis,  1015,  1063 
Phlebitis,  107,  295 
Phleboliths,  292,  S98 
Phlegmonous  inflammation,  27,  93 
Phosphates  in  urine,  545,  1020,  1026 
Phosphorus  necrosis  of  jaw,  667 
Phrenic  nerve,  injury  to,  336 
Picric  acid  in  treatment  of  burns,  87 
Pigeon  breast,  542 
Piles,  973 

Pirogoff's  amputation,  1133 
Pistol  splint,  401 

Plantar  arch,  haemorrhage  from,  233 
Plastic  surgery  (Chapter  XXXIX.),  11 17- 

II20 

Pleurosthotonus,  113 
Plexiform  angioma,  151,  642 

neuroma,  150 

sarconia,  142 
Pneumectomy,  786 
Pneumatocele,  782 

Pneumogastric  nerve,  affections  of,  335 
Pneumothorax,  779 
Pneumotomy,  786 
Poisoned  wounds,  187 
Polydactylism,  616 
Polypus  of  antrum,  670 

of  ear,  741 

of  nose,  689 

of  rectum,  968,  1015 

of  umbilicus,  836 

of  urethra,  1041,  1051 
Pons  Varolii,  injuries  to,  494 
Popliteal  aneurism,  271 

artery,  ligature  of,  287 
Post-mortem  wounds,  188 
Pott's  disease,  8i6 

fracture,  424 

puffy  tumour,  17,  484 
Priapism,  509,  511,  515,  1043 
Primary  arterial  hoeinorrhage,  223 

union  of  wounds,  194 
Proctectomy,  970 
Proctitis,  960,  1097 
Prolapse  of  anus,  979 

of  intestine,  835,  881 

of  lung,  783 

of  rectum,  979 
Prostate,  affections  of,  1038 

senile  enlargement  of,  272,  284,  1041 
Protozoa,  21 
Pseudarthrosis,  375 
Pseud-elephantiasis,  307 
Pseudo-neuroma,  145,  149 
Pseudo-paralysis,  syphilitic,  540 
Psoas  abscess,  42,  44,  823,  826,  923 
Psoriasis  linguae,  703 

syphilitic,  1108 
Psorospernis,  22,  133,  155,  792 
Ptomaines,  23,  90 
Ptosis,  327 
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Pubic  dislocation  of  hip,  45a 

Pudic  artery,  haemorrhage  from,  333,  1034 

ligature  of,  385 
I'u  py  disease  of  synovial  membrane,  1:68 
Pulsatmg  exophthalmos,  366 
tumours  of  bone,  554 
of  scalp,  643 
Punctured  fracture  of  skull,  467 
wounds,  183 

of  chest,  780 
of  heart,  787 
of  intestine,  858 
Pus  in  acute  abscess,  40 
in  chronic  abscess,  44 
in  hepatic  abscess,  892 
Pustule.     See  Malignant  pustule 
Pyaemia,  27,  93.  97,  ,02,  105,  106.  108, 
i8i,  292,  293,  374,  527,  529,  561,  641, 
651,  712,891,  976 
Pyaemic  joints,  561 
Pyelitis,  985 

Pylephlebitis,  io3,  293,  885,  891,  976 
Pylorus,  affections  of,  850 

operations  on,  852 
Pyogenic  niembrHne,  45 

organisms,  36 
Pyonephrosis,  989,  993 
Pyorrhoea  alveolaris,  666 
Pyrexia.    See  Fever 
Pyuria,  1022 

Quilled  suture,  177 

Quincke's  lumbar  puncture,  486 

Quinsy,  725 

Rabies,  116 

Radial  artery,  compression  of,  225 

ligature  of,  282 
Radical  cure  of  hernia,  917,  924,  925,  937 

of  hydrocele,  1084 
Radius,  congenital  absence  of,  6i6 

dislocations  of,  445 

fracture  of,  397 
Railway  spine,  511 
Ranula,  705,  710,  749 
Rarefaction  of  bone,  518,  ^520 
Rashes  of  syphilis,  1 105 
Ray  fungus,  131 
Raynaud's  disease,  70 
Reaction,  204,  478 
Reactionary  li.tmorrhage,  227 
Recto-vaginal  septum,  wound  of,  1068 

vesical  fistula,  1014,  1035,  1091 
Rectum,  affections  of  (Chapter  XXXIII  ) 
958-981  •^  •' 

Rectus  abdominis,  injuries  of,  834 
Recurrent  dislocations,  432,  436,  622 

fibroid,  140,  803 

htTsmorrliage,  227 
Redness  in  inflammation,  i6 
Regeneration  of  nerves,  321 
Reid's  lines,  496,  747 
Repair  of  bone  after  caries,  521,  818,  820 
after  fractures,  366,  374 
after  necrosis,  523,  527 


Repair  of  muscle,  345 
of  tendon,  345,  353 
of  wounds,  191 
Resection.     See  Kxcision 
Respiration,  artificial,  790 
Retained  testis,  1069 
Retention  cysts,  168 

of  urine,  1017,  1043 
Retro-peritoneal  abscess,  885 

pharyngeal  abscess,  43,  731,  833 
Rhabdomyoma,  149 
Rhagades,  1115 
Rheumatic  arthritis,  563,  566 

gout.     See  Osteoarthritis,  579 
spondilitis,  830 
synovitis,  559 
Rheumatoid  arthritis.  SeeOsteo-arthritis. 

579 
Rhinitis,  685,  1097 
Rhinophynia,  682 
Rhinoplasty,  682 
Rhinoscopy,  684 
Kibs,  fracture  of,  382 
Richter's  hernia,  929,  957 
Rickets,  541,  6og,  614,  620,  621,  625,  646 
Rigg's  disease,  666 
Rigor,  39 

Robson's  (Mayo)  bobbin,  874 
Rodent  ulcer,  61,  158,  682 
Rontgen  X  ntys,  183 
Rouge's  operation,  693 
Round-celled  sarcoma,  138 
Rupia,  60,  1 108 
Rupture.     See  Hernia 
Rupture  of  aneurism,  253 
of  bladder,  1004 
of  gall-bladder,  895 
of  intestine,  857 
of  liver,  890 
of  main  artery,  235 
of  muscles,  344,  345 
of  rectus  abdominis,  836 
of  spleen,  900 
of  stomach,  842 
of  urethra,  403,  1049,  1062 

Sacculated  aneurism,  248 
Sacral  tumour,  congenital,  815 
Sacro-iliac  disease,  597 
Sacrum,  fractures  of,  404 
Salivary  calculus,  710,  712 

fistula,  713,  716 

glands,  affections  of,  711 
Salivation  in  cancer  of  tongue,  705 

in  mercurialism,  1112 
Sapliena,  varix  of,  298,  924 
Saprcemia,  91,  105,  526,  529,  565 
Sarcoma,  137-143 

curative  action  of  erysipelas  on,  103, 

143 
of  bladder,  1013 
of  bone,  550 
of  brain,  649 
of  breast,  802 
of  cranium,  647 
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Sarcoma  of  jaws,  667,  671,  676 
of  kidney,  997 

of  lymphatic  glands,  139,  316 
of  muscle,  348 
of  naso-phnrynx,  692,  693 
of  nose,  692,  693 
of  palate,  724 
of  parotid,  713 
of  rectum,  968 
of  scalp,  642 
of  skull,  647 
of  spine,  831 
of  testis,  1080 
of  thyroid,  761 
of  tonsil,  727 
Scalds,  84 
Scalp,  affections  of,  641 

injuries  of,  460 
Scapula,  fractures  of,  387 

winged,  336,  439 
Scar,  affections  of,  197 
Schede's  operation,  785 
Sciatica,  341,  598 

Sciatic  artery,  h;iemorrhage  from,  233 
ligature  of,  281; 
dislocation  of  hip,  450 
nerve,  stretching  of,  342 
Scirrhous  ulcer.     See  Ulcer,  61 
Scirrhus,  161 

of  breast,  804,  806 
of  pancreas,  900 
of  prostate,  1047 
of  pylorus,  851 
Sclerosis  of  bone,  520,  537 
Sclerotitis,  gonorrhcx-ai,  1098 
Scoliosis,  609 
Scorbutic  ulcer,  62 
Scrotal  tumours,  1088 
Scrotum,  affections  of,  1091 
Scurvy  rickets,  544 
Sebaceous  cysts,  168 
of  neck,  751 
of  nipple,  792 
of  scalp,  643 
Sebaceous  glands,  cancer  of.    See  Rodent 
ulcer 
horn,  168,  io66 
Secondary  hwmorrhage,  C227 
Semilunar  cartilage,  dislocation  of,  j-cc 

587 
Semimembranosus,  tenotomy  of  353 
Senile  atrophy  of  bone,  358,  405,  645 
gangrene,  72 

hypertrophy  of  prostate,  1041 
tuberculosis,  120 
Senn's  plates,  875 
Sepsis,  89-92 

in    treatment    of    chronic    abscess, 

45 
secondary  hemorrhage  with,  227 
Septic  arthritis,  90,  563 
intoxication,  91 
meningitis.     See  Meningitis 
osteo-myelitis.     See  Osteo-myelitis 
peritonitis.     See  Peritonitis 


Septic  pneumonia,  79,  708,  709,  735,  765, 
776,  780 
traumatic  fever,  90 
Septicemia,  93,  103 
Septum  nasi,  fracture  of,  378 

lateral  deviation  of,  687 
Sequestra,  519 
Sequestration  dermoids,  164 
Sequestrotomy,  538 
Serous  cysts,  168,  751 

synovitis,  rl.ronic,  561,  56a 
Seventh  nerve.     See  Facial  nerve 
Shock,  202 

from  amputations,  1124 
from  catheterism,  1055 
during  anii'sthesia,  205,  1144 
in  abdominal  surgery,  833,  834,  842, 
844,  848,  856  858,  890,  895,  900, 
902 
in  burns,  85 

in   intestinal  obstruction,   931,   943, 
956 
Shoulder-joint,  acute  arthritis  of,  567 
amputation  through,  1128 
ankylosis  of,  589 
dislocation  of,  439 
elTusion  into,  557 
excision  of,  600 
tubercular  disease  of,  !;7i; 
Sinus,  49 

Sixth  nerve,  affections  of,  333 
Skin  grafting,  59,  682,  11 17 
Skull,  affections  of,  643 

injuries  to,  461 
Sloughing  ulcers,  53 
Smith's  (Stephen)  amputation,  1134 
Snake-bites,  187 
Socin's  operation,  760 
Soft  chancre,  1099 
Sounding  bladder,  1027 
Spasm  of  OL-sophagus,  734 
Spasmodic  stricture  of  urethra,  1051 
Spence's  operation,  1128 
Spermatic  cord,  luvniatocele  of,  1072 
hydrocele  of,  108:5 
torsion  of,  1070 
Spermatocele,  1084 
Spina  bifida,  627,  812 
occulta,  815 
ventosa.     See  Tubercular  dactylitis, 

533 
Spinal  accessory  nerve,  attections  of,  335 

stretching  of,  335,  608 
Spinal-cord,  diseases  of,  831 

injuries  of,  508-515 

pressure  on,  in  Pott's  disease,  823, 
829 

total  transverse  lesion  of,  51 
Spine,  deformities  of,  609-616 

diseases  of  (Chapter  XXIX.),  812  832 

injuries  to  (Chapter  XVII.),  499-516 
Splay-foot.     See  Flat-foot 
Spleen,  affections  of,  900 
Splint  pressure  causing  gangrene,  76 
Splints,  uses  of,  369 
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Spondylitis,  rheumatic,  830 

Spondylo-listhesis,  6i6 

Sponges,  method  of  purifying,  iqd 

Spongy  gums,  665.  700,  1 1 13 

Spontaneous  fracture,  251,  ai:8.  ci8   «5i 

Sprains,  344,  438,  500  ^     ^^     " 

Spreading  gangrene,  acute,  77 

Slabs,  i8a 

Staphylococci,  22,  36,  80,  94,  106,  ==24 

529.  564 
Siaphylorraphy,  722 
Stercoral  ulcers,  930,  965,  970 
Sterno-mastoid,  action  of,  in   torticollis 
606  ' 

congenital  induration  of,  749 
tenotomy  of,  608 
Sternum,  fractures  of,  384 
Stings,  187 

Stomach,  afTections  of,  84a 
Stomatitis,  699 

mercurial,  1112 
Sione.     See  Calculus. 
Strain,  235,  247,  318,  344,  428 
Strangulated  hernia,  928-941 
Strangulation,  causing  gangrene  71: 
internal,  943  ^ 

Strangury,  990,  1008 
•     Streptococci,  22,  36,  94,  97,  98,  104,  106, 
^,M3.  525.  529.  564.  837 
atrictuie  of  appendix,  8S2,  886 
of  bile  duct,  898 
of  intestine,  861,  949,  954 
of  oesophagus,  734 
of  pylorus,  850 
of  rectum,  965 
of  urethra,  1051 
Stumps  (amputation),  affections  of,  1121 
Styptics,  218  ■* 

Subaponeurotic  abscess,  641 

ha-matoma,  461 
Subastragaloid  ami)utatlon,  1132 

dislocation,  458 
Subclavian  artery,  aneurism  of,  266 
compression  of,  225 
ligature  of,  267,  279 
Subclavicular  dislocation  of  the  shoulder, 

Subcoracoid  dislocation  of  the  shoulder, 
441 

Subcranial  abscess,  483,  6si,  743 

inflammation,  483 
Subdeltoid  bursa,  affections  of,  ^ce,  cm 
Subglenoid  dislocation  of  the  shoulder 
440 

Sublingual  abscess,  97,  710 
Subluxation  of  head  of  radius,  446 

of  knee,  455 
Submammary  abscess,  96,  793,  706 
Submaxillary  cellulitis,  96,  710 
Subphrenic  abscess,  844  855 
Sebserous  lipoma,  144,  926 
Subspinous  dislocation  of  the  shoulder 
^  442 

Subungual  exostosis,  147  rg-n 

Superior  maxilla,  affections  of,  665,  668 
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Superior  maxilla,  excision  of,  673 

fracture  of,  379 
Suppression  of  urine,  995,  ,034,  1056 
Suppuration  (Chapter  II.),  34.C1  ^ 
Supracondyloid    amputation    of    thigh. 

Supra-orbital  nerve,  operations  on,  lag 
Suprapubic  aspiration,  1059  '^^ 

cystotomy,  ion,  1036 

SMnrT^'iT  ''°'"  ''"l«fged  prostate,  1046 
Supratrochlear  nerve,  operations  on,  ,30 
Surgical  kidney,  994,  1009,  1031,  lo^f  ^ 
Sutures,  176  "^         ^^ 

intestinal,  864 
Sylvester's  method  of  artificial  respiration, 

Synie's  amputation,  S77,  1133 
horseshoe  splint)  427 
operation  for  restoration  of  lip,  664 

of  urethrotomy,  J057 
treatment  of  chronic  ulcers,  Z7 
Symonds   tube,  736,  yjy 
Sympathetic  nerves,    affections  of    262 
268,  343,  760 

Syncope,'204,°x';;'"°"  °''  ^°3.  833,  956 
Syndactylism,  618 

Synovial     men.brane,      hypertrophy    of 
fringes  of,  580,  586  ' 

pulpy  disease  of,  568 
Synovitis,  acute,  556,  678 

chronic,  561 

gonorrhcu.il,  561,  1098 

syphilitic,  578 
Syphilis,  93,  119,  iioo 
Syphilitic  affections  of  anus,  966 

°' "otr.^^^''  =«•  ^^^-  =^7. 

ofbone,529,  531,537,  627 

of  breast,  792,  797 

of  bursii!,  355 

of  cranium,  538,  646,  647 
I  of  epididymis,  1109 

of  intestine,  861,  956 
I  of  joints,  562,  578 

of  larynx,  767 
of  lip,  660,  661 
of  lymphatic  glands,  311 
of  meninges,  487,  649 
of  muscK's,  348 
ofnerves,  3i8,  324,  327, 
of  nose,  681,  687,  689 
of  palate,  723 
of  pharynx,  730 
of  rectum,  966 
of  spine,  500,  830,  831 
of  testis,  1077,  1109 
of  tongue,  702,  704 
of  tonsil,  727 
ulcers,  60,  1 1 10 
Syringo-myelocele,  812 

Tagliacozzian  operation,  683 
Talipes,  627,  814,  831 
Tarsal  cyst,  652 
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Tarsectoniy,  034 
Tarsus,  amputation  of,  1131 
Taxis,  933 

Teale's  ainputallon,  iiaj,  1134 
Teeth  in  congenital  sypliilis,  11 15 
in  rickets,  541 

tumours   in   connection   with.      See 
Odontomnta 
Temporal  artery,  compression  of,  325 

ligature  of,  379 
Temporo-maxillary  joint,  diseases  of,  583, 
678,  741 
injuries  of,  436 
Tendo  Achillis,  rupture  of,  346 

tenotomy  of,  352 
Tendon  sheatlis  in  liand,  190 
Tendons,  injury  to,  344 
Tenosynovitis,  348 
Tenotomy,  351,  633,  832 

of  sterno- mastoid,  608 
Testicle,  affectionsof(ChapterXXN  VI  I.), 

1069- 1088.     ^ee  also  915,  923,  938 
Tetanus,  93,  iii,  181 
neonatorum,  836 
Thecal  whitlow,  190 

Thiersch's  mtithod  of  skin-grafting,   59, 
88,  tii9 
of  nerve  extraction,  326 
Thigh,  amputation  of,  ii^e 
Third  nerve,  affections  of,  327 
Thomas's  hip-splint,  596 

knee-splint,  576 
Thoracic  duct,  wound  of,  307 
Thorax,  deformities  of,  in  rickets,  542 

punctured  wounds  of,  781 
Thrombosis,  arterial,  72,  74,  235,  246 
of  cerebral  sinuses,    107,    266,    488, 

642,  689,  744 
of  lateral  sinus,  107.  488,  744 
venous,  107,  290,  976 
Thrush,  699 
Thumb,  amputation  of,  11 26 

dislocation  of,  447 
Thyroid  body,  diseases  of,  755 
Thyroid  dislocation  of  hip,  451 
Thyroid  vessels,  ligature  of,  280 
Thyro-glossal   duct.      Sec  Cyst  of,   165, 

70s,  716.  749 
Thyrotomy,  769 
Tibia,  fracture  of  422 
rachitic,  543,  626 
syphilitic,  540,  627 
Tibial  arteries,  compression  of,  226 
ligature  of,  287,  288 
nerves,  affections  of,  343 
Tic  douloureux,  or  epileptiform  tic,  327, 

328 
Toes,  amputation  of,  1129 
deformities  of,  637-640 
Tongue,  affections  of,  700-710 
Tonsil,  affections  of,  725 
Topography,  cerebral,  495 
Torsion,  220 
Torticollis,  606 
Tourniquets,  236 


Toxins,  aa 

Trachea,  foreign  bodies  in,  764 

wounds  of,  75a 
Tracheal  tug,  361,  264 
Tracheotomy,  773 

in  afffciiuns  of  larynx,  103,  731,  764, 

765,  766,  767,  768 
preliminary,  673,  708,  731,  737 
traumatic  aneurism,  336 
delirium,  307,  363 
epilepsy,  497 
fever,  90,  300,  363 
gangrene,  74,  77.     See  Gangrene 
neuroma,  150 
I'ransfusion,  312 
'I'ransillumination  of  antrum,  669 
Trendelenburg's  position,  1036 

trachea  tampon,  708,  774 
Trephining,  473,  475,  477,  484,  491,  498, 

649,  651 
Trigeminal  neuralgia,  327 
Trisnuis,  113,  132,  679 
Trochanter,  fracture  of,  412 
Tropical  abscess  of  liver,  891 
Trusses,  916 
Tubercular  abscess,  4  ),  93 

results  of  sepsis  in,  44,  45 
disease  ol  bladder,  loi  r 
of  bone,  532 
of  breast,  796 
of  bursne,  355 
of  epididymis,  1075 
of  hip-joint,  591 
of  joints,  568 
of  kidney,  986 
of  larynx,  767 
of  lymphatic  glands,  312 
of  mucous  mtnibrane,  128 
of  peritoneum,  837,  841,  860 
of  prostate,  1040 
of  sacro-iliac  joint,  597 
of  skin,  123 
of  spine,  816 

of  temporo-maxillary  joint,  679 
of  testis,  1075 
of  tongue,  704 
of  vesicula;  seminales,  1091 
empyema,  784 
endarteritis,  121,  244 
ischio-rectal  abscess,  c.6i 
leprosy,  129 
lupus,  123 
ulcers,  60,  127 
Tuberculosis,  119 
Tubulo-dcrmoids,  165 
Tumour,  congenitiil  sacral,  815 

Pott's  pufiy,  17,  484 
Tumours,  133-164 
of  adrenals,  997 
of  antrum,  670 
of  bladder,  1013 
of  bone,  550 
of  brain,  648 
of  breast,  798 
of  cranium,  647 
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Tuinoiirs  of  Kuni,  666 

of  intestine,  863,  968 

of  kidney,  991; 

of  larynx,  768 

of  ilp,  66a 

of  iiver,  895 

of  iympliaiic  RJands,  314 

of  mandible,  675 

of  inaxili.i,  670 

of  imiscle,  348 

of  necls,  734 

of  nose,  68a,  689 

of  (Esopliagiis,  734 

of  palate,  734 

of  pancreas,  900 

of  parotid,  713 
of  penis,  1066' 
of  pharynx,  730 
of  prostate,  1041,  1047 
of  rectum,  968 
of  scalp,  643 
of  spine,  831 
of  spleen,  900 
of  sub-maxillary  gland,  715 
of  testis,  1079 
of  thyroid  gland,  735 
of  tongue,  705 
of  tonsil,  737 
of  urethra,  1051 
Typhoid  necrosis,  515 
state,  19 

ulcer,  perforation  of,  860 
Typhlitis.     See  Appendicitis 

Ulceration  (Chapter  III.),  53-63 
Ulcer  of  anus,  964,  967,  968 

of  bladder,  loii 

of  intestine,  85,  843,  859,  36i,  934 

of  palate,  723 

of  scars,  198 

of  stomach,  855 

of  tongue,  703 
Ulcers,    perforating,    of  duodenum,    8s 
843 
of  foot,  61 

phagedenic,  54,  1104 

scirrhous,  61,  8c6 

Scorbutic,  63 

tubercular,  60,  137,  704,  723 
Ulna,  dislocation  of,  443,  444 

fracture  of,  395 
Ulnar  artery,  compression  of,  225 
ligature  of,  283 

nerve,  affections  of,  340 
Umbilical  hernia,  924 
Umbilicus,  affections  of,  836 
Un-united  fmcture,  375 
Uranoplasty,  721 
Ureter,  rupture  of,  984 
Urethra,  affections  of,  1048 
Urethral  fever,  995,  1056 
Urethrotomy,  1057 
Uric  acid  and  urates,  1018,  1025 
Urine,  abnormalities  of,  1018 
Uvula,  elongation  of,  734 


Varicocele,  297.  997,  9,8,  1086 
Varicose  aneurism,  340 

eczema,  298 

ulcers,  56,  398 

""'Sb"'"'  ''^^'  "''*•  ^^•*'  '"•♦'  973' 
Varix,  397,  734.  934 
Vasectomy,  1046 
Veins,  affections  of  (Chapter  X.),  390-304 

entrance  of  air  into,   230,  474,  75a, 

Venesection,  30a 
Venous  h.x-morrhage,  230 

sinuses,  thrombosis  of.     See  Throm- 
bosis of 
wounds  of,  473 
Ventral  hernia,  889,  926 
Vermiform  appendix.     See  Appendicitis 
Vertebral  artery,  ha-morrhage  from,  333 

ligature  of,  267,  280 
Vesical  calculus.     See  Calculus 

fistula.     .See  Fistula 
VesiculcX'  seminales,  affections  of,  1091 
Vicious  union  of  fractures,  378 
Villous  tumour  of  bladder,  1S3,  loia 
of  intestine,  153,  968 
of  pelvis  of  kidney,  153,  997 
Vocal  cords,  paralysis  of.     See  "l.aryneeal 

paralysis 
Volvulus,  944 

Vomiting  after  concussion,  478 
after  shock,  204 
anwsthetic,  1143 
cerebral,  649,  651 
fa!cal,  931,  943,  956 
in  cholecystitis,  897 
in  intestinal  obstruction,  943,  956 
in  peritonitis,  838 

in  strangulated  hernia,  931,  932,  956 
persistent,  after  taxis,  934 
with  moveable  kidney,  983 
Vulva,  affections  of,  1068 

Wagstaffe's  fracture,  422 
\Aardrop's  operation  for  aneurism,  as?, 
263  ■^' 

Warts.     See  Papilloma,  153 

anatomical,  or  butchers',  188 

malignant,  156 

of  umbilicus,  836 

on  lip,  663 

venereal,  1066 
Wax  in  ear,  739 
Webbed  fingers,  618 

Whiteheads  operation  on  hemorrhoids, 
979 
on  tongue,  707 
White  swelling,  568 
Whitlow,  190 

Wolffian  body,  cysts  of,  165,  1085 
Wijlfler  suture,  865 
Wool-sorter's  disease,  117,  119 
Wounds  (Chapter  VII.),  173-189 

of  abdominal  walls,  834 

of  air  passages,  765 
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Wounds  of  arteries,  235 
of  bladder,  1004 
of  brain,  477 
of  gall  bladder,  895 
of  heart,  789 
of  intestine,  857 
of  joints,  428 
of  kidney,  983 
of  larynx,  765 
of  liver,  890 
of  lung,  778 
of  muscles,  344 
of  nerves,  318 
of  pancreas,  899 
of  scalp,  460 
of  scrotum,  1091 
of  spina,  501 
of  spleen,  900 
of  stomach,  842 
of  testis,  1071 


Wounds  of  throat,  751 

of  tongue,  701 

of  trachea,  751 

of  ureter,  984 

of  urethra,  1049 

of  veins,  230,  473 

of  vulva,  1068 
Wrist- drop,  337 
Wrist-joint,  acute  arthritis  of,  567 

amputation  at,  1126 

ankylosis  of,  590 

dislocation  at,  446 

effusion  into,  557 

excision  of,  602 

tubercular  disease  of,  575 
VS'ry-neck.     See  Torticollis 

Xanthine,  1026 

Zygoma,  fracture  of,  379 


I      ; 


THE    END. 
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